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N EVERY branch of our war 

services, men who speak an- 
other language are gaining 
advancement. 


And when peace comes, the de- 
mand for men and women—who 
command a foreign language 
will be great and pressing in all 
branches of industry, commerce, 
social and health services, liai- 
son and relief work. In every 
part of the globe Americans will 
be in charge of reconstructing a 


Jee “Gur GW lame you can now prepare for war and peace 
opportunities. Linguaphone brings you the voices of native teachers who guide 
you by easy stages to understand and SPEAK the language of your choice. 
You learn by EAR. You simply LISTEN and follow the text with your EYES 
—you repeat what you hear and in an amazingly short time you are 
actually conversing. 


It is easy, rapid and fun to learn a new language the Linguaphone Ear-Eye 
Conversational Method, made so by 250 of the foremost language professors 
of leading universities. More than one million home-study students have been 
benefited by this world-famous method. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 


SPANISH POLISH ITALIAN FINNISH DUTCH 
RUSSIAN BENGALI IRISH EFFIK ENGLISH 
SWEDISH HINDUSTANI GREEK ARABIC PERSIAN 
LATIN NORWEGIAN JAPANESE FRENCH CZECH 


CHINESE PORTUGUESE ESPERANTO GERMAN HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS MALAY 


Learn how you can save time, work and money— 
send for this FREE illustrated Linguaphone Book. 
You will be amazed by the facts revealed about 
mastering a new language. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUE - 79 RCA Bldg., New York City 
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High School C 
You can complete our simplified 


your time and abilities 
for entrance to college. 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Business 

To get and hold a good position in Busi- 
ness today you must beabletowriteclear, ac- 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv- 
ing Algebra and Geometry—talk intelligently 
on matters requiring a knowledge of Geography, 
- History, and nomics. High School education 
gives you such training. 


(ndustry 


If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and 
Engineeringlines, you must haveat leastanelemen- 

_ tary knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able 
to figure quickly and See Rat something 
of Mechanical Drawing and blueprints—and be 
able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 
both your work and ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion. You can learn these things from our High 
School Course. 


Oon’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
High School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 
High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees covet 
instruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 


Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, III. 


ce me ee res res em ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee ee 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


C0 High School Course (Single subjects if desired) 


18 other courses 


The American School 
was chartered in 
1897 as an Educa- 
tional Institution, and 
offers quality training 
‘at home in the best 
_ paying fields of Busi- 
ness and Industry. 


(J Business Management 
) Aviation ‘ 

Cj Electrical Engineering 
0D Electric Refrigeration 


Check the course Name--------------- 
most interesting to 
‘ou and mail for Free Si. and No. -- -------- 
ooklet and other in- 
formation.” owas ot oe 


Turon Your. 


1 


Se 


rmit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
tandard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 
for H. S. subjects already completed. High School education is very important 
for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


O Architecture & Building 1 Air Conditioning 
( Automotive Engineering () Business Law 


Spare Time 


Use Spare Time 


to prepare for advancemen 
without interfering with your 
present work or pleasure. 


Be a High School Graduate. 


HV GSAT 


E'Collegecnnd Drafecuinuas 


urse at Home 
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High School course as rapidly as 


College Entrance 

During the past 19 years, our High School 
aduates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
erent Universities, Colleges, Junior 
Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
without entrance examination. Course also 
prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 

professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 

We use the standard texts adopted by thé 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions 
whichsavethestudent considerable timeand 
effort. On completion of the usual 16-unit 
course, you will be awarded our High School 
Diploma. 


O) Accounting incl. C.P.A. 
OO Plastics 
{J Diesel Engineering 1 Shipbuilding 
0 Drafting & Design 0 Mechanical Engineering 
for Men and Women LJ) Radio 
O Private Secretary 5 Machine Shop Operations 
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3 CCOUNTANTS are usually in 
Fe ~~ \ demand—at better than aver- 
age earnings. 

But today—more than ever be- 


4 ‘fore—the competent accountant 


ee his services at a premium. 


__ Business in war has tightened up 
Vite reins and is watching costs— 
__-prices—every move—striving to 
operate on that basis of close con- 
_  trolsoessential toservice and profits. 
_. Then, too, business is working 
: ~ under tighter government regula- 
‘tions, with many more records and 
__ reports—war production, priorities, 
- moreand larger taxes, wage and hour 
laws, payroll deductions for De- 
_ fense Bonds, etc., etc. 


The Home Study Way to 
. Accountancy Success 
Thousands upon thousands of men 
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have trained for Accountancy with: 


LaSalle—at night—at home. 


Bemands Account 
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a matter of record. - a3 


Whether their goal: was a c E 
certificate or ac vane 


porting income increases f 
line with the time and c 
vestment. . 


Note for instance, these si 
out of many we might cite 
on request.) 


A cost clerk, J. S. HS 
after completing 30 trainin, 
ments, cost accountant. Wi 
months, only half through 
course, hebecamechief cost accot 
ant with a salary nearly f 
what it was when he enroll 
was an immigrant day 
Within a few montis hed 
at, me 
secured hayley raises. In two y os 


not yet: noe the aiiee 
moved up from store clerk 
ant papi bees as 


own public accounting office. 

though a university graduate, P. 
was a grocery clerk at small wa 
Today he is Secretary | 
Manager with an income 
cent higher. Already in cost 
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G. N. P. within nine months was 
earning 40% more; within two years, 
100% more. The third year his in- 
come went up still more. Now he is 
manager. 


rea a 


These Men Won Success in Ordinary 
8, Times—You Have War Opportunities 


Remarkable as is the success of 

_ these men—you will have an advan- 

tage over them—you will be enter- 

-ing accountancy when unusual na- 

tional conditions work with you for 
success. 


2. Have you determination? 


Conditions not only call for more 3. Can you see and grasp an op- 
accountants—but offer unusual op- portunity? 


portunities for both quick and per- 
manent success. The need for ac- 


| 

4 

oe k 
‘ If you have determination; if you 
countants will increase during war 


are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances—prove it 
by investigating. A three-centstamp, 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full informa- 


and will continue for years after- 
wards during the difficult post-war 
adjustment period. 


—If You Can Qualify tion regarding Accountancy train- 

; ing and the opportunities to which 

Ask yourself three questions: such training leads. Then you can 
1. Are you ambitious? judge intelligently. 


SLASALLE extension university 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 2316-HR CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a free copy 
of “Accountancy, the Profession That Pays,” also, information about 
our training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 
QO) Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of 
the other fields of business indicated below, check that: 


OBusiness Management OlIndustrial 

DExpert Bookkeeping Management 

OC. P. A. Coaching CModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management DBusiness 

DEffective Speaking Correspondence 

OLaw: LL.B. Degree OStenotypy 

OOCommercial Law OModern Salesmanship 
INGE? B22. Sea eae neta sa 3 5 Sas a ee Age. ks 
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IF YOU CAN DO THIS STEP 


we can nake youd 


7 ee 25 years of teaching dancing I made an 
astounding discovery. I found that 75% of 
all popular steps are merely variations of this one 
very easy step. Imagine learning a simple step 
which any child can do, and performing hundreds 


Arthur Murray 
has discovereq 
that once you 
master this sim- 
ple step — yoy 
Can Jearn any . 
Popular dance 
in a few hours. 


Try it. 0 


of interesting variations!” 


@ At first Arthur Murray taught this step to his inti- 
mate friends when they wanted to learn how to dance 
in a hurry. He is now making this “Magic Step” avail- 
_able to everyone through his teachers. Here at last is a 
practical way to learn the latest Fox Trot, Rumba and 
Tango. All you need do is learn the one simple step 
pictured above! This new system eliminates all non- 
essentials and difficult techniques. To introduce you to 
his new method, Mr. Murray is offering you his dance 
book, Once you try the steps, you’ll want to enroll at 
one of the Arthur Murray Studios now located from 
coast-to-coast. 


Arthur Murray’s instruction is recognized the world 
over as the last word in smart, correct dancing. All 
branch studios are managed by qualified instructors who 
have been personally trained by Mr. Murray and meas- 
ure up to his high standards. See why doctors recommend 
Arthur Murray dance lessons as a healthful way to 
exercise—to gain poise and self-confidence. 


FRE 


$10 WORTH, OF LESSONS IN THIS 
ARTHUR MURRAY. DANCE BOOK 


® If the instructions in this book were ing, 


given in private studio lessons it would 
cost $10. The book is offered FREE to 
prove how easy it is to become a good 
dancer, In addition to teaching the Rum- 
ba, Fox Trot, Waltz, Tango, etc., it gives 
you the secret of leading and following, 
and the 10 most important pointers on 
how to be an expert partner. Enjoy the 
thrill of being twice as popular at your 
next party. Send for this book and mail 
coupon today. Enclose 25c to cover print- 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


In all leading cities—coast to coast 


mailing and handling charges. 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 120, 11 
East 43rd Street, New York. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studic 120, 
11 E. 43rd St.. New York City, N. Y. 


Book I enclose 25c to cover printing, maijl- 
ing and handling charges, 2 


1 
| 
| 
Send me the new Arthur Murray Dance | 
| 
| 
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This page is not for the wise young man 
who is perfectly satisfied with himself 
and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions have 
been radically changed by the war, and 
that there is a whole new set of rules to 
be mastered. He sees countless new 
opportunities being created for better 
positions now and greater security after 
the war, but simply lacks the confidence 
necessary to lay hold on one of the big- 
- ger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS” and it will be sent without 
obligation. 

This famous 64-page book tells about 
the Institute’s Course and Service for 
men who want to make a place for them- 
selves in the next few years. Among the 
contributors to this new Course are: 
Frederick W. Pickard, Vice President 


For the man who wants to 
win a secure place for himself 
in the next few years 


The little book pictured at the right should 
be read by every man who expects to win a 


secure place for himself in the next few years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking piace in the business world today. It 


tells how you can equip yourself to take your 

place in.the new business structure with con- 

fidence and increased earning power. It con- 

‘tains the condensed results of 30 years’ expe- 
' rience in helping men to forge ahead. 


716 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a 


‘ 


Men who “know 


Peiidme os. 4.1. 5) oh RES a eae Ope te 
_ Business Address...........0- 200: eetee ees e rere 


Home JAG tr as 0 rl nee er eae 


it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


and Director, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; 
James D. Mooney, President, General 
Motors Overseas Corp.; Clifton Slusser, 
Vice President, Goodyear Tire and\Rub- 
ber Co.; and Colby M. Chester, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Foods Corp. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 


something of value from contact with 


minds like these? 


Send for this booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his present job, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thousands of men 
who could qualify for executive posi- 
tions if they believed in themselves and 
had the solid business knowledge to 
back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured below costs. nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, INC. 


in Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
: Please mail me without cost a copy of the 64-page book—““FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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OSE NO TIME: in ob- — 


taining your copy of 
Benjamin N. Bogue’s new 
and authoritative book — 
““Stammering — Its Cause 
and Correction.” It will 
come to you postpaid, 
promptly, with the author’s 
compliments. There is no 
cost of any kind. Every 
stammerer owes it to him- 
self to have this new book. 


Avoid Disappointment 
—Act Today 


Nine editions of Mr. 
Bogue’s former books were 
required to meet the de- 
mand in this, and other, 
countries. It is hoped that 
the present supply of the 
new book will be adequate 
to permit the author to re- 
spond promptly to every 
request. But, to assure your 
copy, write today. 

Every phase of stammer- 
ing and stuttering is dis- 


Write for Your Copy Today 


>» 


STAMMERER 


Just Published... 128 Pages... 
Authoritative... Convincing 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN SAYS: 

“This-book ought to be in the hands of every- 
one offlicted with a stutter or a stommer. 

Wits inspiring — ond helpful.” 


THIS 


@H 
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cussed ‘fully and simply in 
this 128 -page book. It con- 
tains five different parts— 
and a total of thirty-six 
chapters—as well as a com- 
prehensive Index. 


Written by a Man 
Who Stammered 


Mr. Bogue, author of this 
book, was himself, a stam- 
merer—and the facts he 
gives you are based on 41 
years of experience in the 
correction of stammering. 
He knows and understands 
the stammerer’s problems 
and unhappiness. His own 
life story is contained in his 
book. He helps you answer 
the many questions you 
have asked yourself—brings 
you facts you have sought 
but never found. 


CIRCLE TOWER, 
6A 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
OF BOOK 
54% x 84% Inches 
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Comfort and Help 
for Stammerers 


Mr. Bogue’s new book is 
the latest and most thor- 
ough work on ‘‘Stammer- 
ing,” of which we have any 
knowledge. It is authorita- 
tive and complete and 
should bring comfort and 
help to every stammerer. 
The book will be mailed 
postpaid to every stam- 
merer who requests it 
promptly. To teachers and 
persons other than stam- 
merers, copies of the book 
are available upon terms 
which Mr. Bogue will glad- 
ly state if you will write to 
him. But to stammerers it 
is free. It will come to you 
promptly, and post-paid. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, PUBLISHER, DEPT, A-11 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Amazing New Way 
to Learn 


SPANISH 


in Only 15 Minutes a Day! 


THE QUICKEST, surest way to learn SPAN- 

ISH, or any language, is by listening to it— 
the way children learn! This is the natural way: 
to listen, then repeat what you hear, until speak- 
ing the language becomes natural to you. 


Cortina “Learn by Listening’? Records will 
teach you Spanish in ONLY 15 MINUTES A 
DAY! They bring the clear, cultured voice of a 
native SPANISH instructor (with easy time- 
tested Cortina lessons) right into your living 
room! He talks to you whenever you wish—as 
oftenas you like—in faultless, idiomatic Spanish. 
He converses with you just as any SPANISH 
SPEAKING person would, on the streets, in 
shops, or in the offices of a Latin American city. 
Your instructor never tires or complains. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD— 
NOW IS THE TIME TO LEARN! 


SPANISH is the easiest of all languages to learn! “CS, 
And today is the finest time to learn it. World con- 
ditions have made SPANISH the most important 
foreign language! And the tremendous expansion of 
American interests in Latin-American countries will 
Open up excellent opportunities FOR YEARS TO 
COME for Americans who speak Spanish! 


Remember, SPANISH means greater social ad- 
vantages, too. You discover new and interesting 
cultural fields. Whether you want SPANISH for 


American business contacts—for new friends, 
South Ameing enjoyment. the famous CORTINA FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, ENGLISH 


Method can teach you right in your own home—in also Taught 
15 minutes a day—quickly, easily, reasonably! 
ie ee ee ee a 
‘ 8 CORTINA ACADEMY (Language Specialists i 
SENT ON 5 DAYS' APPROVAL ! nouags Specialists 
PROVE IT YOURSELF— I Suite W.A.43, 105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. il 
Send me—without obligation—your FREE book, @ 


| 
You need not spend long hours in class or pay § “‘The Cortina Short-Cut,’’ and full facts about & 
high fees to an expensive ee BOW: weer g your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ offer. i 
H can mean so muc. Oo you, sé 
Der etcting. inexpensive CORTINAPHONE E (Check language in which you are interested): H 
Method will do for you, You risk nothing. With- y [)SPANISH[]French[]German(_] Italian[] English g 
out obligation get our free 32-page book, ‘‘The = 
Cortina Short-Cut.’’ It gives full details of 5-Day ' 


| 
Trial Offer. If the Cortinaphone Course does not 4 Wane eee aie ok, pitcher eee 
prove, in the very first five days, et it oan i 
and thoroughly teach you the language 0 
Cone : TERE. 0 va tadles bt sabe gE on eR ae 


your choice, just return it, without cost or further 
obligation. Add a knowledge of Spanish to your 
accomplishments as soon as possible. Mail this Free 
Book Coupon NOW! CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite & City....:..... ¢9.5t AAA State. .2 2522. 
W.A.43, 105 West 40th Street, New York. Ne Y. Gs ox cm moc oo oo oo oo ees ll 
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—the law library illustrated here—written by out- 
standing law professors supplemented by lectures— 
cases—and personal tuition by qualified lawyer- 
instructors, will give you law training by home study. 


HOUSAN DS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before the 
bar, are studying law. 

They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct 
thinking—that there is a real reason 
why legally trained men head many 
of America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 

But many, many moremen, taketheir 
LaSalle law training to use 
in business and find in it a 
quick, sure key to progress 
and'leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and 
the picking of the sure and 
certain paths of progress. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2316-LR, CHICAGO 


A Correspondence Institution 


4 TI would like to have full information about your 
Law: Degree of LL.B. law training, together with a copy of “Law Train-/ Z 
ing for Pere and your booklet, ‘‘Evidence,”’ all without obligation. 

pportunities: LaSalle jopems the way to success in every impor- 
in one of the fields indicated below, 


Other LaSalle 


tant phase of business, If more interest: 
check and mail now. 


O Commercial Law OIndustrial 
O Business Management Management 
DS ered istel be fareeraag DO Modern 
er Accountancy 
O Trafic Management Foremanship 


Many of the leaders 
of 1945-1950 will 


be determined in 
1943. Will you be 
one of them? 


OExpert Bookkeeping 
O Business 

Correspondence 
OC, P. A. Coaching 
O Business English 


Acquire 


LAW 


nights at 


HOME 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction 
is a fourteen volume library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have seens-compiled by 
leading professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”— 
for it covers the whole basic field of 
law in an orderly, classified and simple 
manner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. 

Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction 
of the highest grade, all under a defi- 
nite, clear plan involving continual 
use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual - 
legal problems—learn by 
doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, 
you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the’ 
easy way to start that. 


LaSalle Extension University sore tmtnenes 


dence Institution . 


8A 


TARIES ioe _ STENOGRAPHERS » ++ TYPISTS 


eS il 


A o at Tce : 


_ The Answer Is in Her Hand! : ¥ : 


For this little wondete ma- 

chine—the Stenotype— i is ig’ 7 
revolutionizing stenography.. ; 
It is changing a job into a pro: 
fession. It is bringing extra 
respect and prestige ar 
money to those forward-look-_ 
ing women who become capa- — Fe 
ble Stenotypists. ; 


Stenotypy—modern, up 
to-the-minute, in keeping 
with this machine age— 
makes your work easier, more accurate, faster. 
It leaves you freer for other important duties. 
It fits you for the preferred secretarial positions. 
It raises you above the crowd—lessens your 
competition. Best of all, you can ania) it 
your spare time and at moderate cost. 


_If you are above the average in anion aug é: 
native ability, you will certain- ; 
ly want to investigate Steno- er 
typy—see a demonstration of Ask for It 
the machine, test its possibili- 
ties for you. The coupon below 
will give you that opportunity 
—without cost or obligation. 
Why not mail it now? 


The Stenotype Company 
: Dept. 2316-ST ; 
4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I am interested in knowing about Stenotypy and what it can do for; 
me. Please send me full information and a copy of your free booklet, 
“Advantages to Youi in Mee 8 hes we 


ew a a a a a a a 5 a a a a a a a nn a rn re 


- Mail this coupon 
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SPRINGBOARD TO SUCCESS! | 


Many men today are using drafting boards to help win 
this war! ° The International Corréspondence Schools 
Courses in Mechanical or Architectural Drafting have 
fitted many hundreds of ambitious men for better jobs in 
this well-paid field! * All I. C. S. Courses (covering 
400 business and technical subjects) are prepared 
by leading practical authorities, constantly 
revised to meet new developments. Yet 
the cost of I. C. S. training is sur- 
prisingly low. ¢ It’s not too late 
for you to start—help your 
country, help yourself! 


; today! 


i} J 
Sey mS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4389-F, SCRANTON, PENNA, 
* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins *x 
and Why,’’ and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


0 Airplane Drafting O Contracting and Building O Pulp and Paper Making 

0 Architectural Drafting O Cotton Manufacturing 0 Radio Operating 

Oo Electrical Drafting D Diesel Engines O Radio Servicing 

O Mechanical Drafting O Electrical Engineering OR. R. Section Foreman 

D Ship Drafting OD Electrician OR. R. Signalman 

OD Structural Drafting OD Electrie Lighting O Refrigeration 

O Blueprint Reading O Foundryman ([ Heating O Sanitary Engineering 
OAir Brake O Heat Treatment of Metals D Sheet Metal Work 

D Air Conditioning O Highway Engineering D Shipfitting 

O Architecture O House Planning OD Shop Practice 

0 Auto Engine Tune-up O Industrial Metallurgy DO Steam Electric 

() Auto Technician O Locomotive Engineer 0 Steam Engines 

0 Aviation $ O Machinist O Inspector O Steam Fitting 

O Aviation Mechanic O Marine Engines OD Structural Engineering 

O Boilermaking ' O Mechanical Engineering O Surveying and Mapping 

O Bridge Engr. O Chemistry O Mine Foreman O Telegraphy O Telephony 
O Civil Engineering O Mold Loft Work O Textile Designing 

0 Coal Mining — ; O Navigation O Plastics D Toolmsking O Welding 
0 Concrete Engineering O Patternm’k'g Plumbing O Woolen Manufacturing 


; BUSINESS COURSES 
o Bomenting O Advertising O Commercial O Cost Accounting 1 Managing Men at Work 


O Bookkeeping OC. P. Accounting O Railway Postal Clerk 
1 Business Correspondence O First Year College O Salesmanship 
O Business Management _ O Foremanship O French O Secretarial O Spanish 
O Cartooning ( Civil Service 0 Good English OC Show Card and Sign Lettering 
O College Preparatory O High School ( Iustrating OD Traffic Management 
re are 2 HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
lvanc ressmaking O Home Dressmaki: d 
0 Foods and Cookery O Professional Dreaming and Designing = bees tece Siang inte 


SEGEE...srcrseraonanceesntneny « Present Position... cece Avan warayee 
nternational Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Mont 
coupon to I.0.8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. 0.2, England 


Canadian residents send coupon 
Canada, British residents send 


mistakes in English. 


ANY persons say, “Did you hear 
from him today?” They should 
“say, * “Have you heard from him today?” 
‘Some “aep “calendar” “calender” or 
Still others say “between 
. ‘ec instead of “between you and 
it is astonishing how often “who” 
for “whom,” and how frequently 
mplest words are mispronounced. 
w know whether to spell certain words 
one’ or two “es ‘or, ms» or “r’s,”” 
ith “ie” or “ei”? Most persons use 
lane words—colorless, flat, or- 
_ Their speech and their letters 
uidless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Every time they talk or write they 
show »w themselves lacking in the essential 
ints of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


or many years Mr. Cody studied the 
oblem « of creating instinctive habits of 
good English. After countless ex- 
ents he finally invented a simple 
d by which you can acquire a bet- 
5 mmand of the English language in 
only 15 minutes a day.. Now you can 
r toy making the mistakes which have 
bee ing you. Mr. Cody’s students 
ha red more improvement in five 


by palling to your attention con- 
only the mistakes you yourself 


course is a et with which 
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hich of These Mista 
n English Do YOU Make’ ? 


‘Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention has en- a ae 
___ abled more than 100,000 people to correct their or ak 

Only 15 minutes a day 
required to improve your speech and writing. 


11A ~<a 


ins 
: 
a 
es 


these habit- 
forming practice | 
drills can be * 
carried out. You 
can write the 
answers to fifty 
questions in 15 
minutes and 
correct your 
work in 5 min- 
utes more. The 
drudgery and 
work of copying 
have beenended 
by Mr. Cody! . 
You concentrate always oF your own. 
mistakes until it becomes “second na- 
ture” to speak and write correctly. | 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s — 
remarkable method is ready. If you are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram- _ 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to © 
express your ideas, this new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English— 
in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove areyv- 
elation to you. Send the coupon ora 
letter or postal card for it now. No 
agent will call SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, .63 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. a 
PPP UPPER EUR REE E ERE ERE REESE REPRE REPRE EERE SE SE . 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
63 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 


Flease send, me, without any obligation on_my es 
your new free book, ‘How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish—in 15 Minutes a Day.*’ 


SHERWIN CODY 


Ser eee a ee 


© if 18 years or under check here for Booklet ae 


ye 


a 


™ 
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When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


a 


; TONARY 


cite 


pgeud © 


HROUGH four generations Webster’s Dic- 

tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster, as 
the utmost in authority, the court of last ap- 
peal. That confidence is warranted only if you 
use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
. Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid 
for the exclusive rights to publish the only 
genuine Webster’s dictionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
ment appear plainly on the so-called ‘Web- 
ster” dictionaries theré under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by the origi- 
nal publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, or by 
their successors.’’ 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark, 
Ask your bookdealer to show you the Web- 
ster’s Dictionary with the circle on the cover. 


~ 


Look for this circu- 
lar trade-mark and 
the ‘NW’? = mono- 
gram on the cover 


GET THE BEST 


The Merriam-Web- 
ster is the stand- 
ard of schools and 
colleges; State Su- 
preme Courts; the 
Government Print- 
ing Office; profes- 
sional and business 
offices everywhere. 


600,000 Entries : 
—122,000 MORE ENTRIES than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
3,350 Pages. 
The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut 
prices nor at fictitious ‘bargain’ prices. Dory be 
duped! Be sure you get the Merriam-Webster—the 
“Supreme Authority.”” 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Ceition 


“Nasri Ge, 


Tea mate THIS COUPON FOR FREE rgd eT | 
G. & C. Mmrriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

| Please send me free illustrated booklet deserib- | 
ing Webster’s New International Dictionary, | 


Second Edition—‘‘The New Merriam-Webster: 
What It Will Do For You.’’ one 


| 

| Name .... sles aiele te pees aeiso ag on 
| 

| 


Address secsseceses 


Otty State 


Le al ee 


IZA 


a _ valuable 


he problem of winning promotion—of achieving 
better job and better pay—is not easy in war 
or pea Competition i is keen and the demands 
ut it is much easier—simpler—if you 
stand one important fact. 


re yalvable service. Those who step up 
bigger jobs are those who have an ob- 
and definitely prepare for it—who not 
ive their best to today’s job, but who 
an and prepare for the jobs on ahead and 
emselvyes to meet the greater responsi- 
the bigger job. 


Pick Some Growing Field 

seh and Prepare 

you eally want to get ahead, pick some field 
unity—either your present field or some 


_ other. Find out its opportunities, and its require- 
pececate: whether you are fitted for it— 


ness Manager 
trial Manager 
ry Superintendent OD Cashier 


D Salesman 


OD Sales 


tip for you... 


© Sales Manager 

oO Correspondence § Supervisor 
orrespondent 

0 Collection Correspondent 


ire other) 


Kea Vb 


yourself expert in it. Then you can compel succe IS} hs 

For 34 years, LaSalle has been helping | am if 
bitious men and women prepare for advance- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands now in good jobs 
and on the way up to better ones, owe their xe 
cess to LaSalle training. 


Investigate—Then Decide 
Out of that long and wide experience we have 


compiled a wealth of knowledge about various is; 
fields of business. That knowledge is freely late 
your disposal. Tell us—in a letter or in the cou- 
pon below—what you want to be. We will tell 
you—without cost or obligation—of the oppor- — 
tunities and requirements in that field. We will | 
tell you also of our complete training pene 
for that job. Then you can decide. 

The coupon below lists a number of oppor- rs) 
tunity jobs. Check the one in which you are 
interested—or write in some other job on the 
blank line. Then mail the coupon today. It can - 

. be your first step toward the success you want. a 


A Correspondence Institution 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


interested in winning to the career I have checked below. Please send me the facts about the ie 

“opportunities in that field and about your training for that job. ; 
Oj Cost Accountant 
Oj Bookkeeper 


0 Collection Manager 

0 Credit Manager ; 
O Rate Clerk ‘ 
oO ae a Clerk 
O Traffic Manager 
(] Legal Counsellor 
0 Office Manager 
O Secretary 


ne ee a Se 
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Drunkenness 
Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know’ 


HERE is a treatise written on 
the disease of inebriety and 
its cure, written especially for 
the Keeley Institute. It is based 
On sixty years’ experience, 
embracing the treatment of 
more than 400,000 patients, in- 
cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “why” the medi- 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness .. . 
and ‘“‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. A. Nelson, Secretary 


The KEELEY INSTITUTE 


aN DWIGHT «- ILLINOIS 
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START 
$1260 to $2100 
A YEAR 


PREPARE NOW AT HOME 
FOR EXAMINATIONS 


STENOGRAPHERS BORDER PATROLMEN 
TYPISTS RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
STATISTICAL CLERKS JUNIOR CLERK (FILING) 
ACCOUNTANTS CITY MAIL CLERKS—CARRIERS 


ASS'T MEAT INSPECTORS RURAL CARRIERS 
LIQUOR GAUGERS MESSENGERS 
CUSTOMS INSPECTORS etc., etc. 
Men ---Women ao 8 SD 2 a los sl : 
Petickds: Being FRANKLIN: INSTITUTE 
appointed to war é (Established 1904) 
jobs. ng Dept. A-265, Rochester, N. Y. 
a 
a 
2 Many women greatly 7 Rush to me, entirely free of charge: (1) 
needed for these 7? 4 full description of U. S. Government Jobs; 
_ positions. 7 (2) Free copy of illustrated 32-page book, 
a “How to Get a U. S. Government Job” with (3) 
“ ok Sha / List of U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how 
‘usuall y Z to qualify for one of these positions. 
sufficient A 
re SIN YFG Sse ee aa ssh oe eee a 
Mail Coupon / 5 
today— a, 
SURE vf PURO OSS 2 ie agree EN oo wea e iets ocho Ca SW. e me Whe vim eroepereeeys 


PY Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print seas 
15A 
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"You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand.” 
“NO! I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!" 


ER employer laughed. “Surely you 
don’t expect me to believe that 
you gained your present speed 
and accuracy in only six weeks! 

Why—a great many of our stenogra- 

phers have studied shorthand for ten 

months or a year or more and still they 
! make a great many errors.” 


“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Walters. 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice, and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult to 
read. But Speedwriting is very easy—” 

*“Speedwriting? 
What’s that?” 

For answer the girl 
handed the big busi- 
ness man her note- 
book. : 

“Why, this is re- 
riaricanle, Miss Ba- 
ker. It’s in simple A, 
B, CFs!” 

“Yes, surely, that’s 
how I learned it so 
quickly. Anyone can 
learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few 
easy rules. There are 
no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you 
use is a letter you already know—one 


that your hand needs no special training 
to make.” 


“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing 


~ | Easy Shorthand 
for Adults 


for Office Dictation 
Lecture Notes 
Field Notes 
‘Reading Notes 
Telephone Notes 
Minutes of Meetings 
Personal Memos 
Drafts of Letters 
Outlines of Speeches 
Private Reminders 
and a thousand other 
time-saving uses. 


“One boy I know who studied Speed- 
writing in his own home took dictation 
at the rate of 106 words a minute after 
only 15 hours of study.” 


Be Ready for a Job in WEEKS 
Instead of Months—Learn at Home! 


i Mad 


TRADE MARK. REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


Used in Leading Corporations, 
Civil Service & War Industries 
SURPRISINGLY LOW COST 


Tens of thousands have been freed 
from the drudgery of the old-fashioned 
methods of learning and writing short- 
hand by this marvelous new system, which 
may be written with a pencil or on a type- 
writer; can be learned at home in a 
fraction of the time and cost needed to 
master any other system; is more ac- 
curate, and can be written with amazing 
rapidity. 


Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring 
you a free trial lesson in Speedwriting and 
an illustrated book full of examples and 
stories of successful Speedwriters all over 
the world. No matter what your need for 
shorthand may be—you can fill it better 
and faster with Speedwriting. 


SCHOOL of SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
274 Madison Ave., Dept. 19, N. WV. City 
™™=:The School of Speedwriting, Inc, *== = ™™ 


y 274 Madison Ave., Dept. 19, New York City © ~ 
I ever heard of. I could use that myself i You may send me the free trial lesson and 
at board meetings and a dozen other 4 pee gittige Pie Wisc eee in 
places. You can write it rapidly, too!” chien Dupin i in i 
a Name: Ran eee Wed siaka Sere | 
| , P| 
Easy Trial Lesson and =" Address ........ Ps We oss haiaaall 
Illustrated Booklet 1 _ i 
MAIL COUPON a City RON ST AR I IO. ono State........ 9 
> 5 


ert tLe LLC eet 4 
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Air Conditioning 
Schools 

Air Conditioning 
Heating 
Plumbing 
Refrigeration 
Steam Fitter 


Chemistry Schools 


Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry, Analytical 

Chemistry, Industrial 

Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 
and Steel 

Mfg. of Pulp and Paper 


Civil, Architectural 
and Structural 
Engineering Schools 


Architecture 
Architectural Drafting 
Bridge and*Building 
Foreman 

Bridge Engineering 
Building Estimating 
Civil Engineering 
Concrete Engineering 
Contracting and Bldg. 
Highway Engineering 
Retail Lumberman 
‘Structural Drafting 
Structural Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 


Electrical Schools 


Electrical Engineering 
ee hee 

Gas and Elec. Welding 
Industrial Electrician 
Lighting Technician 
Power House 
Practical Telephony 
age General 


If you can read and 
write, and are willing 
to study, 


WE CAN TEACH YOU! 


Our aim is to explain 
everything so clearly that 
the subject is made easy 


to understand, easy to re- 
the prin- 
ciples are easy to apply. 
e Special service and atten- 


member, an 


TECHNICAL COURSES 


OFFER YOU LOW-COST 


Radio Operating 
Radio Servicing 
Telegraph Engineering 


Internal Combustion 
Engines Schools 


Automobile Technician 
Aviation 
Diesel—Electric 

Diesel Engines 

Gas Engines 


Mechanical Schools 

Airplane Drafting 

Foundry Work 

Heat Treat. of Metals 

Inventing and Patenting 

Machine Shop Practice 

Mechanical Drafting 

Mech. Engineering 

Metal Pat. Drafting 

Mold Loft Work 

Reading Shop 
Blueprints 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Ship Drafting 

Ship Fitting 

Shop Practice 

Steel Mill Workers 

Tool Designing 

Wood Pattern Making 


Railroad Courses 
Air Brake 

Car Inspector 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Fireman 
Railroad Car Repairer 
Railroad Sec. Foreman 


Steam Engineering 
Schools 


Boiler Making 
Combustion Engineering 


a ee oe ae ae 


tion are always given to the 

student wlie may fees oo Name 
help in order to understand. that 
REASONABLE TERMS 

MAY BE ARRANGED City. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL 
TRAINING 


WITH A PERSONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Engine Running 
Marine Engines 
Petrol. Refining Plant 
Steam Electric 

Steam Engines 


Textile Schools 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Textile Designing 
Woolen Manufacturing 


BUSINESS and ACADEMIC COURSES 


Academic Schools 


Arithmetic - 
College Preparatory 
First Year College 
High School 

Higher Mathematics 
Illustrating 


Business Schools 


Accounting 
Advertising 


* Bookkeeping 


Business 
Correspondence 
Business Man’ment 
C. P. Accounting 
Commercial 
Cost Accounting 
Foremanship 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial 


San Eee eee es a ee ee eo 
(Write above Technical, Business or General Educational 
Subject in which you are interested.) 


State 


Stenography 
Traffic Management 


Civil Service Schools 


City Letter Carrier 
Post Office Clerk 
Railway Postal Clerk 


Language Schools 


French 
Good English 
Spanish 


Gict vacate fg. eee a eee een 


The successful man DOES today what the failure 
INTENDS to do tomorrow. Mail this coupon NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4390-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Please send complete information on following subject: 


Age 


za | 


Be a et 


wa 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUIZ 


Here are some foreign words and phrases commonly used in everyday 
English. You should be able to understand them all. Do you? 


1. esprit de corps 7. Blitzkrieg 13. spurlos versenkt 
2. dolce far niente 8. bete noire 14. buenes noches 
3: a votre sante 9. pianissimo 15. carte blanche 
4. leb" wohl 10. quien sabe? 16. Zeitgeist 

5. Italia irredenta 11. Lebensraum 17. coup d'etat 

6. hasta manana 12. nicht wahr? 


What was your score? Doforeign words like these crop up in your 
book or newspaper reading, so that you completely lose the meaning 
of the sentence in which they appear? The quickest, most effective 
and inexpensive way to check up on them 1s with these handy books! 


HUGO'S famous 


tTWO- LANGUAGE 
B DICTIONARIES 


[ NDISPENSABLE books to everyone! 
If you know a foreign language, they’re 
invaluable for brushing-up on your vocabu- 

lary, practicing and increasing your fluency. 

‘ If you don’t know a foreign language, they 
instantly translate for you the word or 
phrase which seems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 

All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. Thousands of these handy two- 
language dictionaries have been sold. Now 
sent to you postpaid for only 75c each—all 
four for $2.75: Spanish, French, German, 
Italian. Check the ones you want in the cou- 
pon below. 


5-DAY 


So 
ttt tt tt tt itt tt 


i ‘4 
EXAMINATION s PAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W. A. 2-43 ' 
ington i ii 
You may have these H etches cad rian ee eee j t 
HUGO Two-Language 14 aries 1 have checked beta. T panlose $e Diction: : 
cies eae gh «Bry, foc, all four for $2.75) as full payment. I may return 
Dictionaries in your home go oany I am not fully pleased with in 5 days for somiplete vernal I 
to read and use for’ 5 
. | o Rudals Pocket Dictionary, English-Italian and Italian- i 
days. If you are in any 14 English-Spanish and Span- English i 
way dissatisfied with any : [Hugo's Pocket Dictionary, [Muse's Rocket Dictionary, : 
of them, you may return, ET ee a UC iat man-English atin roman 1 
’ ae ’ 0" -to- 
to us fora full refund of i Hugo’s Pocket Dictionary, es ecciptas parca | 
your money. You risk ; Numa Seah : 
hothing, ‘Send coupon to. ! vt tee tenes Beer ieee Ne: Vie Kelsie siatere te Rel . 
day! David McKay Com- 4 i 
i Address. :,..... cn eae ada eee = tone Sus. ot) Oia Seatnetereee | 
pany, Dept. W. A. 2-43, SS alee a i 
Washington Square, 4g Cc ry 
Bhikduienia Sha MEY 0: 5 [008 inkecck oa, sR ER Oe State icici ase a 
q ] s Ba ee mm 
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\ Here's the Kind of 
MEN | Build! 
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BILL, vou sure HAVE A SWELL 
BUILD! DID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
LONG TIME ? 


ABSOLUTELY NOT! THE ATLAS 


DYNAMIC TENSION system 
MAKES. MUSCLES GROW FAST! 


An actual 
; ungouched photo of 
harles Atlas, 
holder of the title, 
“The World's 
Most Perfectly 
Developed Man’’ 


43.G.O’Brien 
Atlas Cham- 
pion Cup 


DON’T care how old or young you 

are, or how ashamed of your pres- 
ent physical condition you may be. If 
you can simply raise your arm and 
flex it I can add SOLID MUSCLE 
to your biceps—yes, on each arm— 
in double-quick time! Only 15 min- 
utes a day—tright in your own home 
—is all the time I ask of you! 


I can broaden your shoulders, 


strengthen your back, develop your 


whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE! I can add inches to your 
chest, give you a vise-like grip, make 
those legs of yours lithe and power- 
ful. I can shoot new strength into 
your old backbone, exércise those in- 


* ner organs, help you cram your body 


so full of pep, vigor and red-blooded 
vitality that you. won’t feel there’s 
even “standing room’ ‘left for weak- 


ness and that lazy feeling! 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


What’s my secret? "Dynamic Tension!"' 
That’s the ticket! The identical natural 


method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny, 


skinny- 


Will You Let Me PROVE 
1 Can Make YOU a New Man? 


chested weakling I was at 17 to my present super- 
man physique! Thousands of other fellows are 
becoming marvelous physical specimens—my way? 
Spend only 15 minutes a day in your own home. 
From the very start you’ll be using my method of 
“Dynamic Tension"' almost unconsciously every 
minute of the day—walking, bending over, etc.—to 
BUILD MUSCLE and VITALITY. 


FREE BOOK 


Packei with inspirational pictures of 
myself and pupils—fellows who became 
NEW MEN in strength, my way. Let 
me show you what I helped THEM do. 
See what I can do for YOU! For a 
real thrill, send for this book today. # 
AT ONCE. CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 
W.A.43, 115 East 23rd Street, New 
York,"N. Y, 


] CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. W.A.43, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hi 


he 
sion’’ will help make a New 
healthy, husky body and big muscular development. 
‘Everlasting Health and 
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THIS VALUABLE NEW BOOK 
‘¢+Miathematics Made Easy’’—gives 
you simplified instruction in 
every phase of figuring ALL types 
offwork. PLUS a FREE Deluxe 
Professional 10 inch, SLIDE 
RULE. Saves time, _ simplifies 
all calculating, fractions, esti- 
mating, percentage decimals, 
costs, FAtIOR: etc. Complete in 

r ions for using a . 
eke ee BOTH FREE — 
welsh this 


A BETTER JOB and Bl 


SHADOW! Learn 
DOWGRAPH Method— J P 
an Fey Biuepmnts the First Day ; 


BLUEPRINT READING 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION 


MEN OF ALL AGES 
int Reading Easy as Seeing a Movie 
Tah at HomesEently,: Quickly—Im Spare Time and’ ALL TRADES 


THOUSANDS OF MEN WANTED AT ONCE! | ypoon2§ oS. S ent. 


—Bi Pay are waiting for men who can Welder, Carpenter, 
READ aT EPRINTS. ere, at fate is a new quick and ae Sie 
easy shortcut way to learn Blueprint Reading at Home eae see — 
in an amazingly short time—at an unbelievably low Eleetrician, seal 
cost. This sensational “Shadowgraph” Method of Blue- Worker Awlatice 
print Reading was created by Nationally Famous Experts Mochanicuetel ; 
—skilled in teaching technical subjects to men without vit soustieriow 
previous technical education. They have eliminated all Blueprint Readin 
complicated details, they explain all technical words in Pp 3 g 
simple language. Contains everything you need to know to win promotion and 
about Reading Blueprints—no matter what kind of 
work you do. 


Now Anyone Can Read Blueprints 


Everything about Blueprint Reading is put 
right at your finger-tips! Simple as A, B, C. 
No need to attend an expensive trade or tech- 


nical school. No previous technical or special . BLUEPRINT 

education is needed. er tans See uineh ik READING 
“ ra s 

RESGLUTEEF Gauiene Ne a eet | u 


‘ou learn by seeing and doing—and you READ 
LUEPRINTS from the ve FIRST AY. With 
this amazing new method—a few minutes a 
day is all you need to read Blueprints on 
sight. This. simplified, spare-time, 
Home Study Course meets all Blueprint 
Requirements for Civil Service and Na- 
tional. Defense Jobs, 


QUALIFY QUICKLY 
FOR A BIG PAY JOB 


Here is really big news for you—if you 
have a job, or if you want a fob in any 
branch of aviation, shipbuilding; sheet 
metal work, welding, electricity, ma- 
ehine tooling, plumbing, carpentry, 
radio, building, automotive and Diesel Engineering, or any other 
of the mechanical, construction or DEFENSE INDUSTRIES—the 
AUSTIN TECH. ‘Shadow ‘aph’’ Method CAN HELP YOU QUALI- 
FY for a BETTER JOB A BIGGER PAY in an amazingly short 
time. This marvelous homestudy method is so easy—it enables 
even a school boy to learn Blueprint Reading from the first day! 
This 24-Volume a eG Reading Course is packed in a 
specially constructed bookcase, which in itself is a unique 
‘““Working Model’’ designed to enable you to read Blue- 
e prints from the first day. The Course contains over 600 [ } 
Actual Blueprints—Charts—Tables—Diagrams—Signs—Sym- 
bals and other Instructive Pictures that help you to read 
Blueprints practically on sight. 


EVERYTHING IS SENT TO YOU AT ONCE! 


CREATED BY 
NOTED EXPERTS 


H. V. WALSH, B.A. 
Professor, Columbia 
U., 1919-1935; F. A. 
RAPPOLT,.B.S..C.E., 
Prof.,School of Tech., 
ES College. N. Y.; 
F. E. BURNS, B.S., 
M.E., Prof., Newark 
Col. of Engineering. 


AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS 
275 7 Ave. Div. W. A., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me on FREE APPROVAL your complete 
24-Volume Blueprint Reading Course with 
special ‘Working Model’’ Bookcase. I am to 
get FREE “Mathematics Made Basy" and 
Professional Slide Rule. I will pay postman 
$1.95, plus postage and C. O. D. charges on 
arrival. If I return everything within 5 days 
you are to refund my money in full. Other- 
wise I will remit $2 pony for 3 months and 
a final payment of $1 for the 4th month until 
the total price of $8.95 is paid. (10% discount 
if full payment accompanies order—same re- 
fund guarantee.) 


The Complete 24-Volume Blueprint Reading Course is sent to you Name. 2.6 ee eee see ae ete eee canbenas 
together with the specially constructed MWworking Model’’ Book- 
case. You also get FREE—‘‘Mathematics Made Easy’’ and Profes- | Addtesa.....................000.. ‘boy aes 
sional Slide Rule, manne is sent in one shipment. ACT * 
TODAY—DUE TO RISING PRICES FREE GIFT OFFER IS LIMITED. | City.........-......0.-.5 State........... 
AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS Reference,.... 0/2 0 bi a¥b stag sib a ie ipteie aeet Kt 
275 7th Ave. Div. W-A New York, N. Y. 
AAreapt .'s\e'cisr:cit\<miova daisies a <s 
NOTE: If you enclose $1.95 with 
coupon—we will pay all postage 
Y charges. Every cent refunded if not 
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AMERICA. NEEDS 


WYOUR ID 


In War and in Peace 


Your country—in fact the whole civilized world—is in 
crying need of new ideas—these new ideas, YOUR IDEAS, 
must lead not only to victory in war but to prosperity 
in the peace which will inevitably follow. TIME MARCHES 


_ ON—today’s inventions are tomorrow's craftsmanship, and post- 


war prosperity and readjustment will demand the creation of 
thousands of simple things that will win recognition—perhaps 
wealth—for you. TIME MARCHES ON and you march with it— 


or it passes you by. 


Peace Is Coming 


Factories now converted to War 
Production for the duration are 
already buying new inventions. 
They must take up NEW IDEAS 
in order to continue in business 
when the war ends. That’s the 
time when new improved articles 
will be rushed onto the market 
and the lucky patent holders will 
reap the profits. 


N ow: THE TIME TO PATENT 

YOUR INVENTION 
No matter who you are, where you 
are—no matter what your inven- 
tion is, NOW is the time to apply 
for a patent. By delaying you may 


’ not only lose your rights, but you 


may miss some immediate oppor- 
tunity of making money. When a 
house is burning down, it’s 


A PATENT NOW MEANS 
POST WAR PROFITS 


Remember that you can sell your pat- 
ent rights now, regardless whether or 
not your invention can be made and 
marketed for the duration, because 
manufacturers are buying patents to- 
day in order to have new merchandise 
on-the market as soon as priority re- 
strictions are removed. Remember, 
too, a Patent is good for 17 years. So 
get the FACTS by writing for our free 
“Patent Guide’. Be safe—not sorry! 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOKLET FREE 


Our free **Patent Guide’’ gives 
you all the information you 
need to know about protecting 
your invention. Send for your 
FREE ccpy today. This step 
costs you nothing, yet may be 
vital to your success, Remem- 
ber in Patent matters AC- 
TION is IMPORTANT. Delays 
can be costly. Mail the cou- 
pon in an envelope, or paste 
it on a penny postcard NUW 
to CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
& HARVEY B. JACOBSON, 
registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 356-A Adams Bidg., 
Washington. D. C. 


too late to get fire insurance. 
When a market already exists 
for your invention, then it 
may be too late for you to 
apply for a patent. 


CLARENCE, A. O'BRIEN 
& HARVEY B. JACOBSON 


"Registered Patent Attorneys, Adams Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Registered Patent Attorneys before the United 

States Patent Office 

356-A Adams Building, Washington, D. C, 

Please send me your 48-Page ‘Patent Guide for 

the Inventor’’ and your specially prepared ‘‘Record 
- of Invention” form FREE. This request does not 

obligate me. 


CLES ees Leon ets v... State 
(Please write or print plainly) 


a 
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INTERNAL BATHS END 
_ YEARS OF DISTRESS 


77 


Baffled at 47 — Feels Like a Young Man at 


Imagine how thrilling it must be for 
a man, feeling half-sick, half-alive 
for years,’ suddenly to find himself 
restored to new happiness and vi- 
tality. How wonderful he must feel 
to realize at last he may be able to 
say good-bye to the headaches, bil- 
iousness, sluggishness, that all-in 
feeling, due to chronic constipation 
suffered through many years. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul, 
and as explained in his own words: 
“Qne day when I was feeling espe- 
cially bad and as nervous as a cat, I 
met an old friend of mine. He no- 
ticed how fagged out I looked and 
how rapidly I seemed to be aging. 
‘Why don’t you take Internal 
Baths?’ he asked. ‘They did wenders 
for me.’” 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


Thereupon Mr. Aul began eves eats 
Internal Baths. He found a bona-fide In- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into 
the lower intestine of pure warm water— 
Nature’s reatest_ cleansing agent—to 
which is added J.B.L. Cleansing Powder. 
Through the use of the J.B.L. Cascade 
four quarts of the cleansing solution may 
be sent gently swirling throughout the 
entire length of the colon, In fifteen min- 
utes your impacted colon is thoroughly 
cleansed of its whole foul-mass; the putre- 
fying, delayed waste is loosened and 
washed away. Often the relief is im- 
mense—often a new sense of vigor and 
well-being sweeps over you. 


Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cas- 
cade. It proved a_ betes point in his 
life. Gone, according to his testimony, 
was the worry and distre$s that had hith- 
erto over-shadowed his whole life, sapped 
his ambition. 


‘Send for This Free Booklet 


Investigate yourself the merits of Internal 
Bathing. Simply fill in and mail this cou- 
pon and receive, absolutely FREE, your 
copy of ““‘Why We Should Bathe Inter- 
nally.” This instructive 24-page booklet 
may i at your eyes to many surprising 
facts about constipation and its many at- 
tributed ills; reveals, too, how many thou- 
sands of Internal Bathers have gained 
new. health and vigor through this 
drugless treatment. 


4 
Read Mr. Aul’s Astounding Letter 


“T am now 77 years young, have owned a Cascade for | 
over thirty years. hen I first started using the 
J.B.L. Cascade I was a victim of constipation and at 
my wits’ end as to what to do about it. Tried most 
exon tune, that was recommended and prescribed for 
me for years without results. 

nal Bathing was responsible for bringing back my 
health and for keeping it ever since. use the Cas- 
cade occasionally now, but I would not part with it 
for $1,000, Have Tees 

one suffering from the ill effects of constipation,”’ 

Leopold Aul 


1505 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e e e e@ 
I would like to thank you kindly for your letter of Dec. 
7th and the interest which you showed in my case. 
I have used the Cascade for a little over a month now 
and feel like a different person, My husband has also 
received great benefit from it. I do regret that I did 
not hear of the Cascade many years ago. 

Mrs. Oliver Roylance 

R. D. No. 1, aterford, N. Y, 


e e e e 
page receiving my Cascade I followed direction close- 


I now feel that Inter- — 


recommended it to every — 


have used it for a little over a month and have 


already found it to be ve helpful, I wish every per- 
son who is being troubled with constipation could 
afford to own a Cascade. 
is helping me and I know it would help the 

Mr, Edward G. Turnau 

215 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio 


for 


e @ . e 
I would not take ten times the price 
a J.B.L 


it. Don’t. 
see how I ever got along without Cascade. 


terribly constipated, 


To me it is a big asset. It 
™m. 


My health is much better and still improving. ~ was 
ae ete I can 


nervous, bloate 


truthfully say that th 
the very first. I thoroughly enjo: 
joying my meals—everything tastes so Ff 
Mrs. Roy Brown, c/o A. Fiske 
3929 Bronson Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


e Cascade has helped “me from | 
it now and am en- — 


——-—MAIL YOUR COUPON TODAY ——-~— 


Tyirelts Hygienic Institute, Inc. 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. W.A.43 
New York, N. Y. 


I 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
| 


| illustrated book on intestinal ills and the 

| proper use of the famous Internal Bath— 
“Why We Should Bathe Internally.” 

| name... ). sedis.) abe | 

[ street... 005... ae PAG Ou cc | | 

1. olty-Aan Gk ee Statie..saeeeena se | 
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NEW WARTIME JOBS 


Prepare now for an important job in America’s busy wart- 
time industries—learn Mathematics. Mathematics is the 
foundation of all mechanical and scientific work, and of all 
business or industry based on science. Without this essen- 
tial knowledge even the most capable man is left behind 


-while others forge ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, 


more money. You need mathematics to solve technical 
problems and to improve, speed up and check on your work 
and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inex- 
pensive and time-saving method. A very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been pre- 
pared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to 
Lica practical men the fundamentals of this important 
subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 

Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
methods that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 
A Complete how simple it is when an expert ex- 
Course and plains it for you. In no time at all 
Raf you will be tackling with ease the 

eh most difficult questions on this sub- 

Library in ject. 
5 Volumes An Expert's 
Agithimetic Simplified Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
books, has had many years’ experi- 
ence in mathematical training. He 
presents each practical method and 
problem in the clearest, simplest 
1598 Pages way. He gets right down to the kind 
Illustrated of information that you need in 
your daily work. \ 


Send No Money fire samination 


BRERBSRSRTRRS SHR RRR ERE ERR RRR RESCH 
*D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., = 
2250 Fourth Ave., New York : 
5 Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 vol-s 
aumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books ors 
= send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 38 
* months until the total price of $8.95, plus a few cents , 
S postage, is paid. (If you send $8.95 payment in full with « 
uthis order, we will pay postage. Same return privilege.) = 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 


a a 
BN ag atest Se ne, 5 als spar nook Aare cca Se aae ; : 
PONG 0 aii e oh at aa RE See SAN Site ce. . 
a 
= City SPATS Said eee wid cieigiesd donee. om ahave’e sie a) ak oer aD! . 
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WRITERS! 


Put This Quick FOREIGN LANGUAGE Help 
Right at Your Elbow with these famous — 


: ’ Foreign Language 
McLAUGHLIN 'S “izzessee" 
A Dictionaries 


I your work entails the use of foreign words,. 

phrases, terms—if you’re brushing up on a for- 
eign language—if you want a quick, exact transla- 
tion either from or into English—let these compiete, 
authoritative Pronouncing Language Dictionaries 
help you! With the nations and languages of the 
world coming closer and closer together, books like 
these are indispensable to every American having 

- any contact at all with European or South American 
nations, Check, on the coupon below, the diction- 
aries you want NOW! 


5-DAY TRIAL 


‘You are privileged to read and use any of these 
Dictionaries for 5 days, and to return them, if you 
are in any way dissatisfied with them, for a full re- 
fund of your money. You risk nothing by sending 
coupon below today. Address, DAVID McKAY 
COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 3-43, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dictionaries 
available for the 
following lan- 
guages, into and 
from English: 


SPANISH | 
RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 
POLISH 
DANISH 
NORWEGIAN © 
All cloth-bound, 
self-pronounc- 
ing, averaging 
1,000 or more 


pages each in 
length. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee bea oy | 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 3-43 CO Raabe 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa, ae h, 


Tate som arete pages. $2. 25 


] Please'send me the McLaughlin Foreign Language 3 338 pean 
Pronouncing Dictionaries I have checked at right. 
l -. Tenclose$ .. in full payment. I understand that Ph: Russ erie 
I may return any book I am not fully pleased with, R u's ae 
| within 5 days, for complete refund. 1, 476 pages. 
\ $3.00 
Port 
REELED CONTMTa LH aT shcaYe tain a tibce Mi ourtatelctederdil e's wierdinieldeetitee cla oO Eng ish, “Eng- 
sh - 5 
| ‘ guese. 1,067 
| LMC NET Med at ANS ROG RERUNS CATR Gea oer Co Mee eS 
fe French - Eng- 
Liens English- 
ij EL Coe NR RAM clerts, Minn, entrain sistetioins State a aS 
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shia Bags, 
1, 749 mpages. 
$2.2) 

ea Italian - Eng- 
pages. $2.2 

oO Polish_- Eng- 
lish, English- 
Pages. $2.00 


Danish - Nor- 


wegian. pa 
Pages. $2.0 
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See How I Train 
You At Home To 


BE A RADIO 
TECHNICIAN! 


Mail the Coupon fora FREE 
lesson from my Radio Course. 
It shows how N. R. I. trains 


4. E. SMITH you for Radio at home in 
President spare time. And with this 
National Radio sample lesson I’ll send my 
Institute 64-page illustrated book, 
“soe RICH REWARDS IN RADIO. 


4 It describes the many fas- 
cinating jobs Radio offers, explains how N.R. I. 
teaches you with interesting, illustrated lessons 
and SIX BIG KITS OF RADIO PARTS! 


| Act Now! Many Radio Technicians 
i, Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Right now, in nearly every neighborhood, 
‘there’s room for more spare and full time 
Radio Technicians. Many Radio Technicians 
are stepping into FULL time Radio jobs, or 
y are starting their own shops, and make $30, 
$40, $50 a week! 

Others take good-pay jobs with Broadcasting 
Stations. Hundreds more are needed for Gov- 
; ernment jobs as Civilian Radio Operators, 

Technicians. Radio Manufacturers, rushing to 
: fill Government orders, need trained men. 

Aviation, Police, Commercial Radio and Loud- 

speaker Systems are live, growing fields. And 
_ think of the NEW jobs Television and other 
, Radio developments will open after the war! 
. I give you the Radio knowledge required for 
these fields. 


My “50-50 Method” Helps Many Make 


$5, $10 a Week EXTRA While Learning 


Many N. R. I. students make $5, $10 a week 
extra money fixing Radios in spare time while 
learning. I send EXTRA MONEY. JOB 
SHEETS that tell how to do it! 

My ‘50-50 Method’’—half building and test- 
ing Radio circuits with the six kits of Radio 
parts I send, half learning from illustrated 
lessons—makes you ‘‘old friends’’ with Radio 
before you know it.. You run your own spare 
time shop, get practice fixing friends’ Radios, 
get paid while training! 


i Find Out What N.R.I. Can Do for You 


MAIL COUPON NOW for FREE sample Lesson and 

_ 64-page illustrated book. You’ll see the many fasci- 

nating jobs Radio offers and how you can train at home. 

If you want to jump your pay—Mail Coupon AT ONCE! 

‘+ J, E. SMITH, President, Dept. 3AP2, National Radio 
Institute, Washington, D. C, 

J 

f 

; 


TRAINING MEN FOR VITAL RADIO JOBS 


> 


a | EXTRA PAY IN 
: ARMY, NAVY TOO 


ivy 
>) 


Men Jikely to go into military service, soldiers, 
sailors, marines, should mail the Coupon Now! 
Learning Radio helps men get extra rank, extra 
prestige, more interesting duties, MUCH HIGHER 
PAY. Also prepares for good Radio jobs after ser- 
vice ends, Hundreds of service men now enrolled. 


_ FREE Lesson in Radio 


A Partial List of Subjects 
this Lesson Teaches 


How superheterodyne receivers work. 

How to remove tubes, tube shields. 

Three reasons why Radio tubes fail. 

Electrodynamic loudspeaker: How it works; 
Replacing damaged cone; Recentering voice 
coil; Remedies for open field coil. 

Output transformer construction, repair. 

Gang tuning condenser: Construction of rotor, 
stator; How capacity varies; Restringing 
dial ecord; Straightening bent rotor plates. 

1. F. transformers—What they do, repair 
hints. 

How to locate defective soldered Joints. 

Inside story of carbon resistors. 

Paper, electrolytic, mica, trimmer condensers, 

How condensers become shorted, leaky. 

Antenna, oscillator coil facts. 

Power transformer: construction, 
troubles. 

Installing power cord. 

Combination volume control, on-off switch. 

Tone controls. 

Dial lamp connections. 

Receiver servicing technique: Checking per- 
formance; Testing tubes; Circuit disturb- 
ance test; Isolating defective stage; Locat- 
ing defective part. 


possible 


$10 a Week in Spare Time 

“J repaired some Radio sets when I 
was on my tenth lesson. I really don’t 
see how you can give so much for such 
small amount of money, I made $600 in 
a year and a half, and I have made an 
average of $10 a week—just spare time.” 
JOHN JERRY, 1337 Kalamath Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


$200 a Month in Own Business — 

“For several years I have been in 
business for myself making around $200 
a month. Business has steadily in- 
creased. I haye N. R. I. to thank for 
my start in this fleld”” ARLIE J. 
FROEHNER, 300 W. Texas Ave., Goose 
Creek, Texas, 


Won -n 


MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept, 3AP2 | 
| NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
| Washington, D. Cc. | 


| Mail me FREE, without obligation, Sample | 
| Lesson and 64-page book, ‘“‘Rich Rewards in | 
“Radio.” (No Salesman will call, Write plainly.) i 


AGO nis cab siceeie- | 
J Name .....scevesseer sees bos. ek toe Dd viet | 
| Address ...;....... AREER A, | 
Digi se. Ske. .o0e502 sa AFR | 
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N UNIFORM: | 
But lsu? There ANY 


ken-Every Day! 
des Panne asemee eo), Doctor / Can Ger 
Rs > WHEN A AP 


Scuccum of Prin 


«These 2 Great HOME Medical Aids MAY HELP SAVE A LIFE! 


‘W ITH a serious shortage of doctors, — 


and the danger of sudden emergen- 
Look At This cies greater than ever before—you 


PA 
° 3 Nf 
R. id: owe it to yourself and family to be 
Wealth of Helpful, Me G id iM prepared! 


Sakabir i ; . - ey: You’ never a er te alckeees 
ation with. cares, “go © 5 or injury.may strike. is up to you 
elie s_ Shenow to ro HAVE the instant medical facts everyone 
PARTIAL i sett Ty should possess! 


CONTENTS Rice for Se YOUR Home Medical Library 


Seo = bigs these ee aids ae yon 
AMILY - ngertips, you wi ave an up-to-the- 
TINE CHEST ite -Humenos cons minute source of vital information—not 
t FIRST AID only for emergencies, but to give an intelligent 
HYGIENE OF understanding of what really goes on inside 

WOMEN NAT Ton, your body. 
SEX HYGIENE Specially folded pages The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


nable you to read about 3 7 
as Selina Ween the inner has been written by 24 eminent specialists. It 


workings of the body. tells you what each condition is; why it exists; 
how to help it. The PARTIAL contents on 


THE HUMANOSCOPE $] this page can only suggest how much this book 
—Regular Retail Price does for you. 


The amazing HumanoScope, which comes to — 
you as part of this offer, enables you to see 
how the INSIDE of your body is constructed. 


PIRATO ; 
nese SEND NO MONEY 


DISEASES OF are 5 Days’. Free Examination 
HEART AND : Look these two books over carefully. 
CIRCULATION ' IF YOU DECIDE TO KEEP THEM you 

DIGESTION AND ES SS may have them BOTH at the low com- 
DIGESTIVE SSNS bination price, and on the easy terms — 
DISEASES 233 given in the coupon! Mail the coupon 

THE BLOOD AND Sax to: Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. WA43, 
ITS DISEASES ae Garden City, N. Y. 

DEFICIENCY : ee ee t 
DISEASES r : 

THE INTERNAL 5 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


GLANDULAR 


SYSTEM 


MENTAL DIS- enve ise Check here if you prefer 


ORDERS 
OLD AGE 


make one single remittance (in- 
stead of three) and thus SAVE 15c¢ postage. 
snare: ENCLOSE check or money order 
for $2.95 with this’ coupon. ame 5 day 
examination, return-for-refund privilege 
applies, of course. 


i NELSON DOUBLEDAY a | ‘ 
BLOOD PRESSURE Dept. WAaS. Garden citys N.Y. 
CANCER 1. Send The MODERN HOME MEDICAL | 
THE SKIN ADVISER and THE HUMANOSCOPE. | 1 
EYE, EAR, cither send you $1. then $1 one mosh, fm 
TONGUE, NOSE | later, and ofc (plus 15c¢ postage chargs) ] 
THROAT one month later as final payment; or else x 
THE VENEREAL | § will return books to you within 5 days, | 
DISEASES 
CARE OF THE NAME .ccscsasttrae Evaceneseaadacdaeaae aevesheyes Qa one “ 
ee rhe I (Please Print Plainly) | 
ee I Address ... l 
POSTURE f 
NERVOUS AND I Citys anna ans Paap cent ean ROy State) .scs.citer k | 
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don’t Worry about 


Rupture 


@ Why put up with days ... months... YEARS of 
discomfort, wofry and fear? Learn now about this 
perfected invention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
Surely you keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to 
enjoy life’s normal activities and pleasures once again. 
To work EOUpIAY 2:. . tO ltvesa-5.,to love... .<~ 
with the haunting Fear of Rupture banished from 
your thoughts! Literally thousands of rupture suffer- 

' ers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained. 
Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing is im- 
possible in this world’”—and it is true, for where other 
trusses have failed is where we have had our greatest 
Success in many cases! Even doctors—thousands of 
them—have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless, do not despair. 
The coupon below brings our Free Rupture Book in 
plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support Gives 
Nature a Chance to CLOSE the 
OPENING 


Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the 
rupture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at 
play! Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt 
thanks for results beyond the expectation of the writers. 
What is this invention—How does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion Appliance—send now for free 
Rupture Book. 


Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 
Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita- 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 
Truss is neyer sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks is 
made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular 
case. You buy direct at the low “ ‘maker-to-user” price, The 
perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, inconspicuous. 
Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no stiff, 
poate. springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode, It 

rings heavenly comfort and security—while the Automatic 
Air Cushion continually works, in its own, unique way, to 
help Nature get results! Learn what this patented inven- 
tion can mean to you—send coupon quick! 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


don’t order a Brooks now—First 
at the complete revealing explanation of 
this world-famous rupture invention. THEN 
decide whether you want the comfort—the 
freedom from fear and worry—the security 
—the same amazing results thousands of 
men, women and children have reported. 
They found our invention the answer to 
their prayers! Why can’t you? And you 
risk nothing as the complete appliance is 
ENT ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to 
yourself to investigate this no-risk trial. 
Bend for the facts now—today—hurry! All 
correspondence strictly confidential. 


C. E, BROOKS 
Inventor 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
i Just Clip and Send Coupon» 
_ Brooks Appliance Co., 46-H StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


Sent You in 
Plain Envelope 
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Where's YOUR Rupture? 


. 


PROOF! 


Proof of the value and out- 


standing merit of the 
BROOKS APPLIANCE is 
clearly shown by the fact that 
over 9000 doctors have or- 
dered it for themselves or 
their patients. One doctor 
alone has orderéd for his pa- 
tients over 400 Brooks Ap- 
pliances. Follow your doc- 
tor’s advice! If he says you 
have a reducible rupture and 
advises a proper-fitting sup- 
port, don’t subject yourself 
to further delay, which may 
prove dangerous, but send us 
your name and address imme- 
diately. Stop Your Rup- 
ture Worries! Enjoy the com- 
fort, freedom of action and 
physical security which this 
made-to-order appliance will 
give you. 


Fa | 


Mail This Coupon NOW! 


I BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 

5 46-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
—E Without obligation, please send 
HE your FREE BOOK on Rupture, 
g PROOF of Results, and TRIAL 
a OFFER—all in plain envelope. 
PNG ie 2 a. Bt ae als 
WD Berek 2 bl oaieweiiareve Cheeni eee 
otal Pars fi tiated State.2.54) 
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‘The Best “Way fe Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
_ MAGAZINES 


con the writing habit under 


the personal direction of an 


eepertonced writer or editor. 


“HE NM seuine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and 
adeeied by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinat- 
ing assignments designated to get 
| you started and keep you writing. 
7) | They are sent regularly to your 
_ | home, where you work on them in 
"| spare time. They give you a chance 
| to polish your style the way pro- 
| fessional writers polished theirs— 
by writing continually. 


You may concentrate on either 
| short story or article work, advanc- 
| ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
| rants. Every assignment you submit 
is. returned with detailed criticism. 


SEND FOR 
_ FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


the booklet “The Best Job in the 
World” which describes the Maga- 
zine Institute plan of modern help 
to writers and tells about opportu- 
nities in magazine writing will be 
sent to you free. Just fill out the 
| coupon below and mail it today. 


_The Magazine Institute, Dept. W3 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without ob- 
ligation to: 
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with 80 colored flag markers of warr 
tions. As regions are captured and r 
you move the flag pins in accordance: 
each day’s headlines. a an 
tractive combinations. 


¢. S. HAMMOND & “| 


oy 


84A Lexington Ave., New York | 


25¢ additional West of Mississippi 


FREE TO SUFFERERS OF 


STOMACH TROUBL 


A FREE 35c Package ~ 
to get acquainted with KAO-K 
Rays of Health, a compound 
derivatives of Minerals, Fruit. 
Vegetables for the relief of — 
Stomach, Gas Pains, Acid Indige: >S 
tion, Belching, Heartburn and other 
Stomach Disorders in which Ay 


638 N. Sth St. Milwaukee, W 


issue peg Pee cat: 
which are sent “FREE” upon 
quest! Write: 


OLD PROF’S BOOK sud 
W16 Arcadia Ct., Pontiac, 


“ 
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Try This Famous MEDICINAL Application 
for DANDRUFF, ITCHY SCALP 
and Excessive FALLING HAIR! 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women have used Glover’s: 
for the Hair—and their continued use shows that Glover’s gets 
results! If you’ve tried scented hair preparations without suc- 
cess, switch now to this famous MEDICINAL application! Try 
Glover’s, with massage. for Dandruff, Itchy Scalp and excessive 
Falling Hair! You'll actually feel the exhilarating effect, 


instantly! At all Drug Stores. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Send today for generous Complete Trial Ap- 
plication of GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE 
and the new GLO-VER Beauty Soap SHAM- 
POO, in hermetically sealed bottles (by coupon 
only). We want you to be delighted with this 
trial! Informative booklet on Scientific Care 
of Scalp and Hair, included FREE! 


«+ GLOVER’S * 


GLOVER’S, 101 W. 31st S 
c t St 
Dept. 9243, New York tee 


_Send Trial Pdckage of Gl , : 
cine and new Suauraees I cae hy cat Medi- 
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“THE E LINCOL | 
LIBRARY OF 


‘QUESTION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT “SET? 
ie and TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


INVALUABLE for SELF- 
STUDY AND QUICK — 
REFERENCE 


e 3 
~ INSTRUCTIVE Contains the answers to vic r 
_ ILLUSTRATIONS THAN A HALF MILLION que: 


pertaining to The English Lang. 


THAN Literature, History, Geogr 
20, 000 Government, Fine Arts, ci 
_ INDEX Mathematics, Economics, Educa 
_ ENTRIES and Biography. : 


b “The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W43 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me, without obligation on my — 
part, your descriptive leaflet. 
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Think of it! THE 


HARVARD CLASSICS 


Now yours for but A FEW CENTS A DAY! 


LL your life you must have wanted to own 
£4 these—the most thrilling masterpieces of 
literature ever.created by the brain of man. 

It was the lifelong ambition of Dr. Eliot, 
40 years president of Harvard, to bring his 
famous Harvard Classics within reach of all. 
Now his hope has been completely realized. 
The present low price places these immortal 
writings, that have rocked the world by their 
sheer power and greatness, at the fingertips of 
every ambitious person in America! 


An Almost Unheard-of Bargain 
Brentano’s, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated that 
FOR ONLY THE PARTIAL CONTENTS OF 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS IN ORDINARY 
CLOTH-BOUND EDITIONS, THE COST 
WOULD BE $402.00! Yet you can have this 
glorious set, skillfully printed, handsomely 
and uniformly bound, for a small fraction of 
that cost! 


Take the first step NOW—TODAY—at our expense 


COUPON TODAY. 


This beautiful edition is absolutely com- 
oe volumes, 22,407 pages, famous 

aily Reading Guide, and Index of 76,000 
entries. And think of it! Every superbly bound 
volume for less than 44 THE PRICE OF A 
CURRENT POPULAR NOVEL! 


For Little More Than Your Daily Papers 


Furthermore, not only is the price of these 
peerless volumes surprisingly low, but you 
enjoy specially liberal terms. For but a small 
‘padre you may have the complete set de- 
ivered to your home, all shipping charges paid! 


ey SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


(For Adults Only) 
a Pa PP PP PP 
P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP. 
The World’s Largest Subscription 
Booksellers : 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free 
and without obligation, “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,” describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics) and con- 
taining Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive 
reading. Also, complete list of 418 titles in 
The Harvar Sics. HG 795 
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MORE than 2,500 magazine 

and syndicate editors pay 
cash for manuscripts from free 
lance writers! The official edi- 
torial requirements of these 
editors are published monthly by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. See for 
yourself what each one of these 
2,500 editors wants to buy, how 
much they pay, etc. Details of 
famed Course in Short Story Writing 
taught by the editors of WRITER’S 
DIGEST sent free. You’ll enjoy devel- 
oping your natural writing ability . 
directed by practical editor instructors. 
Send for details NOW. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
(SE. (2th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PATENTS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


‘My personal service assures 
strictest confidence on all your 
patent problems. Send me a 
model or drawing, or sketch 
and description of your inven- 
tion, and $5.00. I will make a 
search and report promptly as 
to its patentability and send you 
a copy of my 72-page hooklet. 
Or, if you prefer to read my 
booklet first, write today for 
FREE copy. Registered Patent 
Attorney. 


L. F. RANDOLPH 


Dept. 45-A, Washington, D. C. 


ASTHMA 


| an FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


lf you suffer from Asthma, Paroxysms, from 
Coughs, Gasping, Wheezing—write quick for 
daring FREE TRIAL OFFER of blessed relief. 
Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hopeless'* cases 


especially invited. Write 


NACOR 
1156-P, State Life Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


COLLEGE or OOK co. 


ire) 


YOUR PART IN TOMORROW’S WORLD 


The birth of a New _Era in human achievement is 
at hand. A New World is emerging from the 
monumental chaos of a decadent materialism. A 
New Society is IS for a vast organized 
good, Do you aspire to share in the building of 
this New Civilization which will guarantee the 
impossibility of conflict, disease, famine and hu- 
man suiering in the New Earth of tomorrow? 


The Lemurian Pelapeninr & is a School! of Cosmic 
Law and Divine Statesmanship whose teaching un- 
folds a moral way of life leading to New Race 
Citizenship in the Kingdom of Christ, Since Sept. 
16, 1936 it has brilliantly revealed the nature of 
the post-war world spiritually reconstructed by _ 
Master Workmen. This School will teach you how 
to reconstruct your personal, home and business 
life to conform to imperishable Cosmic patterns. 


If interested in pean sele el Aeghige nui: and an in- 
vulnerable defense, send eae free copy of — 


dence supporting the existence of a New Race 
and Order in America. Study pas arcane wisdom 

Reflect upon your in- 
sufficiency. . This is either the greatest 
opportunity of your lifetime, or it means nothing. 
Only your inquiry can tell, Write Dept. WA today. 
No obligation. 


-LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


{18 N. Larchmont Boulévard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Whole Field of Practical 


MATHEMATICS 


In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your fingertips instant 
facts and formulas for making every kind of mathe- 
matical calculation. From hundreds of different sources, 
this prices information has been gathered~ together 
boiled down into the brief, simple language, and applie 
to actual problems. Every man in business, every man 
in the mechanical trades, every man who ever uses a 
tool or has to make calculations or estimates in office, 
shop, or home, will find here a treasury of money- 
making. money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The specific information you want is 
easy to find, by looking it up in the index. This book 
takes up every trade and gives you practical methods, 


easily worked formulas for solving every problem. Thousands of specific examples show you 


just how to make your calculations. |! ‘ 
complete reference handbook is an indispensable part of your equipment. 


If your work involves mathematics in any way, this 
It is an amazing 


fime-saver for anyone concerned with engineering, architecture, electricity, mechanics, con- 
struction, automobiles, machinery, printing, or any other industrial work; or with accounting, 


auditing, manufacturin 


costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. 


No practical man, 


no house-owner who makes an occasional repair, no one who has a home workshop can afford 
to be without the valuable information quickly found in this book. Over 1000 pages. 


‘Save Time — Be Sure of Your Facts 


One quick turn to the index in this complete reference 
yolume and you find at once all the facts about your 


Simplified, Dependable Methods by Experts 
The author of this book, Mr. Martin FE. 
Jansson, has had the widest experience in 
practical work. As a civil engineer, he has 


subject—the best methods of doing the work, the easiest 
formula for making the calculations, completely worked 


out sample problems that show you just what to do. You 
avoid the expensive errors that handicap the man who 
merely guesses. Think what an advantage it is to have 
all this information gathered into one handy book that 
you can earry in your pocket. Act today and take ad- 


built tunnels and dams, roads and houses; 
has had years of experience in railway and 
industrial construction work and as in- 
structor at New York University. Two 
other well-known authorities contributing 
to this book were H. D. Harper of the 
Murray Hill Vocational School, and Peter 


Agnew of N. Y. U. 


‘vantage of your opportunity to ex- 
amine this book for five days free. 


See How Thoroughly It Covers 
the Needs of YOUR Work 
Introduction Painting, Paper 


Arithmetic Hanging and 
Algebra Glazing 
Heating 


Geometry 


Trigonometry mache Shop 


or 
‘ Roe and Automobile Shop 
oad icitot Metal 
Excavation and Work 


Foundations 


Concrete Electricity” 


Brickwork Radio 

Carpentry and Business. Mathe- 
% Building , et 
Lathing an cc ; 

r *Bastering Using the Slide 
| Plumbing Rule 


Pulleys and Gears 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON 


p-———- 


i D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied Mathe- 
matics. Within 5 days after I receive the book, I can return 
it and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as. 
first payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly thereafter for 2 
months until the total price of $6.00, plus a few cents postage, 
is paid. (If you send $6.00 payment in full with this order, 
we will pay postage.» Same return privilege. ) . 


Reference 


ROOT CGB aise sae, “oigjsrdtarslals’s’sletote!araie/a’sfeiaZ=\s/u\ele'e ole 
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at home. 


EASY TO 
LEARN IN 
SPARE TIME 
Our new free pook 
{fPis to learn and 


how others learned 
to write in spare time, 


Send for it Today! 
“HOW TO BECOME 
A GOOD PENMAN” 


concise, 


success. Mail the coupon now! 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW. 
New Free Book, mailed without cost or obligation. » Beautifully 
ulustrated ; pages of opportunity suggestions. 
day. Enclose 10c for a Pen Point suitable for shaded writing 
and your name beautifully writtem: _Write today. 


\ A new book on fundamentals of penman- 
ship—clear, easy to understand. 

If you want to improve your writing, this 

\ book may haye important bearing on your 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, | 
Dept. C, 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, M0. 4, cee ccs ce ee mes ee ee ee me me ee ee 


Good handwriting is so important in the worlds of com- 
merce, trade and society, in civil service and general business 
occupation.. Good handwriting helps bring quick advancement. 
Poor, illegibie penmanship often causes costly errors and hinders 
success. Why write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to learn 


Simply send coupon below for 


Mail coupon to- 


CLIP- SIGN-MAIL NOW 


| The Tamblyn School of Penmanship _ - 
| Dept. C, 440 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
I want to improve m nimansh; 
| Please send me your new F book ‘How | 
to Become a Good Penman.’’ 

| Check here if you enclose 10c for’a | 
Pen Point suitable for shaded writing 

and your name beautifully written. | 

, Name | 

E | 


elect eee re 


COMBINED WITH 


Practical Mechanies Gimplitied 


fr) SESS 

NEW 2-in-1 reading course! Now you 
can learn the speedy, simplified system 
of calculation used by draftsmen, en- 
gineers, accountants, “master minds” on 
the stage. Learn easy way to multiply 
4 figures by 4 figures without using old- 
fashioned multiplication; add long col- 
umns of figures this lightning short-cut 
method. Learn horsepower, slide rule, 
micrometer, logarithms, wood measure, 
puzzles, etc., etc. Large illustrated vol- 
ume complete with answers, only $1 post- 
paid. Satisfaction or refund. Amaze 
friends with your magic-like 
mental powers. 

Complete details... mail coupon TODAY! 


, re 
| NELSON CO., 500 Sherman St., Dept. 305, Chicago | 
Please send free details about ‘‘Short-Cut Mathe- 
| matics and Practical Mechanics Simplified.’ No | 

obligation. 


WINN’S NEW IDEA 


HOME LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL KITS 
AND 


Us 


‘For Students. Send 
.05c¢ for Literature 
and Retail Supply 
Catalog. 


J. H. WINN MFG. CO, 


Established 1931 


Dept. WA-3 124 W. 23rd St.. N.Y. C. — 
WIL PIECE Beautiful 
new prints 


Large colorfast pieces. 3 lbs. 
(26 yds.) only 97c plus 
postage. Sent C.O.D, 
Money-Back Guarantee 
&, FREE—one thou- 
Mm. sand (1,000) 
yards good 
white thread 
FREE,.and 16 
lovely quilt 
patterns FREE 
with order. 


Kase | | Send no money. Just mail a card TO- 

(RMP ete ere e tere tee eenens | DAY. Act NOW! 29. 

A Ok ee 1 | REMNANT SHOP, Desk A-6;° Sessor, Il. 
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These 18 records have taught 


‘thousands to speak 


SPANISH © 


The language of necessity today — 


doubles your opportunity, pleasure, and profit in business or 


T ODAY as never before, a_knowledge of Spanish literally 


social life . . . Thousands of business men and women, young 
people, engineers, scientists, pastors, government officials, Army 
and Navy personnel—all benefit by knowing the tongue of our 


Latin-American neighbors. 


Learn Spanish, French, Italian or German 
—almost overnight—by THE 


Language Phone 


METHOD—The natural, easy way to learn 


EARNING by Language Phone is as 
Pleasant and easy as listening to 
music No long hours in class, no high 
fees. The faultlessly recorded voice of 
a cultured native instructor carries 
you from lesson to lesson, at first 
slowly, but finally at pg! conver- 
sational speed. He is tireless, has 
limitless patience, will repeat over and 
over again, without protest or embar- 
rassment to you, until your under- 
standing and pronunciation are per- 
fect! . . . Nor is Language Phone the 
“classical’’ way of teaching that bored 
you stiff in school. From the very first 
lesson you learn—dquickly, easily, ef- 
fortlessly — words, idioms, phrases, 
whole sentences so practical that you 
can put them to use at once! 


A swift, sure, easy-to-buy, 
home study course 


So that you can see in print what you 
hear on the records, Language Phone 
supplies you with two bilingual con- 
versation books, ten complete lesson 
text-books, and a modern English- 
Spanish, Spanish-English dictionary. 
These come with the records in a 
durable, handsome, carrying case that 
will last a lifetime. Indorsed by lan- 
guage instructors of such institutions 
as Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell 
. . . sponsored by the publishers of the 
famous New Standard Dictionary .. . 
Language Phone will satisfy you, or 
cost you nothing! : 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


= ee a ae 


To: Funk & Wagnalis Company 


FREE illustrated booklet 


Tear out, sign and mail the coupon 
now. You will receive by return 
mail an interesting, 16-page, illus- 
trated booklet that answers every 
question about Panguage Phone, easy 


ayment terms, an days’ free 
Erial offer. 

FREE demonstration 
Any but Saturday or Sunday, in 


d 
the comfortable Language Phone 
booth at Funk & Wagnalls’ New York 
office, 354 Fourth Ave. 


...7 DAYS" FREE TRIAL 


Try Language Phone in your home a 
Weeks: before deciding. A. small de- 
osit brings you the entire. course. 
ear the records, study the lessons 
‘at your leisure.. Your satisfaction 
eeu teed, or your money back, 
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Dept. 495, 354 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me at once the illustrated, 16-page 
booklet that tells ali about The Lan- 
guage Phone Method, what it has done 
for thousands of men and women. 


NBM Gio Sei. Jae Re oie BS Se AS 
AGOATESS 2 Sots: dae eee dae arene 


City and State s/c aes heen eae cts 
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ELECTRICAL pooKe 


EXAMINATION 


MODERN ELECTRICITY 


INCLUDING RADIO AND 
REFRIGERATION 


Here’s great news for anybody interested in 
Electricity. NEW 18th edition of Applied 
Electricity brought right down to date with 
NEW Electrical subjects fully covered, includ- 
ing Electrical Blue Print Reading. 10 big 
Volumes and all shipped FREE for examination. 


a 

BIG FIELD! Big Demand! 
Bi P | Men who understand electricity 

ig AY 2 aie urgently needed in thou- 
sands of War Production industries. Airplanes, 
ship building, arms plants, machine shops— 
practically every industry depends on elec- 
tricity and men who know this subject make 
big money. Pleasant, fascinating work, easy 
to learn and do: learn with these books. Send 


coupon for a set for FREE examination and 
see for yourself. 


NEW Edition for Beginners 


and Experts 


Over 3000 pages—hundreds of illustrations— 
the most complete work of its kind we have 
ever ‘published. Dynamos, motors, power 
stations, wiring, radios, everything electrical 
explained so anyone can understand it. 

A year’s consulting 


SEND NOW privileges with our 


engineers now given to all buyers of this 
famous Cyclopedia of Electricity. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Vocational Publishers since 1898 


American Technical Society, Dept. EI8t, 

Drexel at 58th St., Chicago 

Send for 10 days’ free use, 10 volume set of New 18th 
Edition, Applied Electricity, including a certificate en- 
titling me to consulting privileges for one year. I will 
pay the Rely charges only on the books. If I wish 
I may return them in 10 days and owe you nothing, 
but if I keep them, I will send $2.00 after 10 days 


then $3.00 a month until the total price of only $29.80 
is paid. 


Please attach letter stating age, occupation and nam 


and address of employer and give at least one business 
Man ww reference, s 


If you need morey, send me your name and 


address. I'll send you this big Assortment of 
Groceries, etc., FREE. Show thése things, 
which people must have to live, to friends and 
neighbors. Make big money by offering them 
a convenient shopping service for these fine 
products. Sensational bargain sales and gor- 
geous premium gifts will make them wild to 
buy. More than 300 products in all. No pre-— 
vious, experience or capital needed. 1 furnish 
everything to start you earning the very 
first day. Special plan brings you your own 
groceries, etc., at wholesale. Steady profits 
the year round. SPARE OR FULL TIME. 


RUSH NAME AND ADDRESS Bie {00 


buying 
boom now on. Wonderful time to begin. I'll send 
you FREE big Assortment containing many different 
kinds of groceries and household products to start 
you. SEND NQ MONEY—just your name. Be sure 
to give me the address where you want the FREE 
Product Assortment delivered. Hurry! Act NOW. 


BLAIR OF VIRGINIA, Dept. 332-P, Lynchburg, Va. 


TIGHTENS. 
FALSE TEETH 


Our Amazing Offer 


Don’t suffer embarrassment and _ discomfort 
caused by_ loose dental plates. Apply CROWN RE- 


In a jiffy your plate fits like new and 
stays that way up to 4 months. No old fashioned 
heating to burn your mouth. Just squeeze CROWN 
from tube and put your teeth back in. They’ll 
fit as snugly as ever. Inventor is a recognized 
authority in dental field. “A patent has been ap- 
plied for CROWN RELINER to protect you from 
imitators, After you reline your plate with 
CROWN, take your false teeth out for cleanin 

without affecting the CROWN RELINER. CROW: 

RELINER is guaranteed .. . it’s harmless. NOT 
A POWDER OR PASTE! Perfect for Partials, Up- 
pers and Lowers. If not satisfied, even after 4 
months, return partly used tube for full refund. 


ein 4 


J. Clements of Aigonac writes: 
‘*My plates were so bad they 
rattled when | talked.’? ‘‘Now 
I can eat steaks or corn on the 
cob.’’ Reline your plate wiih 
CROWN. It’s tasteless. Has 
that natural pink color, Order 
a tube of CROWN RELINER to- 
day . . . enough to last a year. 
We include FREE a tube of 
CROWN plate cleaner, SEND 
NO MONEY. Just send name 
and address. Pay postman 
$1.00 for combination, plus postage, or send cash and ~ 
we pay postage. Act at once and enjoy this new 
appiness. 


CROWN PLASTICS CO. Dept. 3701 


BWINiIsayu 3ivid 


4358 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Pahad AR AAS Ab oahu So 
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____ | FREE WITH REFERENCE BOOKS 
| One year of consultation service by 
rt mail from the Coyne staff of instruc- 
tors. ACT NOW and I'll include Cer- 
aa tificate entitling you to Technical Service 
a by mail for one year after you purchase 
: this reference set. 

é. 2000 ELECTRICAL SUBJECTS 


AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


A few of the many branches of Electricity 
explained and pictured in this amazing 
set are: 


Air Conditioning 


AT LAST! A SET OF ELECTRICAL 
BOOKS WRITTEN IN EASY-TO-UN- 
DERSTAND LENGUAG GET THIS 


ELECTRICAL BOOKS 


FREE 7 DAY TRIAL 


x 
ies Telephony 
> H. Cc. LEWIS, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Wiking Blots - 500 South Paulina Street, Dept. 13-K8, Chicago, Ill. : 
_ Generators 1 Send me, postpaid, the big Coyne Electrical Reference and i 
Refri * i Instruction Encyclopedia. Within 7 days after receiving the 
t efrigeration books, I'll either return them or send you $3, and $3 a month i 
: see ‘bere : until advertised price of $12 is paid. f 
ec csi Ss 
Home Appliances — ] i 
Switchboards i ENEAIEESS bin Ghsrota lalnicleie va wlevsceteieie ee deicalety sate wioieie A a | 
- Power Plants f i 
‘Diesel Engines PF ADDRESS. oe eee eee e ree e eee e eee sees diet glatehe a 
Motors | . { 
Armatures NOGIDN Fae tic? = 35 Hpbi OD do detod STATE..... ABLE BbER aCe f 
A.C, and D.C. i i 
ines AER al gle : ODEUPATION 2 oa sia eet aialestige Gigli wares AGB. antec FE ont : 
ndex of over stings tells Send cash. price, $10.80, with order 
you instantly where to look g SAVE 10%. if preferred—you save $1.20. Same jj 
| up any electrical fact. 7-day free trial and return privilege. 


AUTHORITATIVE. Practical. 
Written in easy to understand lan- 
guage. For the ‘beginner’ or ‘‘old 
timer’, Prepared by experts. Used reg- 
ularly on the job by hundreds of 
Electricians, service men, radio men, 
air cadets, students, maintenance men, 
etc. EASY. COMPLETE. Covers 
everything Electrical: Armature 
winding, A.C. and D.C, Motors, gen- 
erators, electronics, automotive clec- 
tricity, refrigeration, etc., etc. Answers 


your electrical questions quickly, 
clearly, completely. Also includes Radio, Tele- 
vision. Every subject clearly indexed. 


EXAMINE FREE 7 DAYS 


Send no money. Just mail coupon to get 
your set promptly. I’ll prepay shipping charges. 
Examine books 7 days—no obligation. Mail 
coupon now. 
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2. Round the 
World 
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World's Greatest Coilection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


IN| Sar you can travel round the world with the most 


daring adventurers. You can see with your own 

eyes, the weirdest peoples on earth. You witness 
the strangest customs of the red, white, brown, black 
and yellow races. You attend theirmstartling rites, their 
mysterious practices. They are all assembled for you 
in these five great volumes of the SECRET MUSEUM 
OF MANKIND. 


600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the World’s Greatest Collection of Strange 
and Secret Photographs. Here are Exotic Phetos from 
Europe, Primitive Photos from Africa, Torture Photos 
from Asia, Female Photos from Oceania and America, 
and hundreds of others. There are almost 600 LARGE 
PAGES OF Strange & Secret PHOTOGRAPHS, each page 
57 square inches! 


1,000 PHOTOS 


You see actual courtship practiced in every quarter 
of the world. You see magic and roy see in queer 
lands where the foot of a white man has rarely trod. 
You see Oriental modes of marriage and female slavery 
in China, Japan, India, ete. Through the intimacy of 
the camera you wit- 
ness the exotic habits 
of every continent and 
the strangest customs 


Contents of 5-Volume Set 


fi i VOLUME 1 ‘ 
SENG eS Ss The Secret Album of Africa 
You are bewildered by VOLUME 2 a 
these large pages of The Secret Album of Europe 
ONE THOUSAND PHO- VOLUME 3 - 
TOGRAPHS, including The Secret Album of Asia 
130 full-page photo- VOLUME 4 . 
graphs, and thrilled The Secret Album of America 
by the hundreds of VOLUM 


short stories that de- | The Secret Album of Oceania 


scribe them. 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND consists of 
five picture-packed volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reading). Dip into any_one of these volumes, 
and as you turn its pages, you find it difficult to tear 
yourself away. Here, in story and unusual photo, is 
the WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF STRANGE 
AND SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS, containing everything 
from Female Beauty Round the World to the most Mys- 
terious Cults and Customs. These hundreds and hun- 
dreds of large pages will give you days and nights of 
thrilling instruction. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign and mail the coupon. Remember, each of 
the 5 Valumes is 914 inches high, and opened over a 
foot wide! Remember also that this 5-Volume Set 
formerly sold for $10. And it is bound in expensive 
*“life-time’’ cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the 
coupon, drop it in the next mail, and receive this huge 
work at once. 


FORMERLY $10 
NOW ONLY 


“$498 


For THE COMPLETE 
5 VOLUME SET 


ALL FIVE PDL DOLE DL, 


VOLUMES 
BOUND . \Q. \sa 
TOGETHER ; 


* 


se eh 
= a 


ove 


City....... ‘ : 

a CHECK HERE if you are enclosin: 
thus saving mailis 

Back Guarantee. 


_ eS. 


bass) = 
METRO PUBLICATIONS 
50 West 17th St., Dept. 601, New York 
Send me ‘‘The Secret Museum of Mankina”’ ff 
(5 great volumes bound together). I will pay post- 
man $1.98, plus postage on arrival. If not de- 
I lighted, I will return book in 5 days for full re- 
fund of $1.98. 
NAME onceccceceeceeeee Ae teereenssense senees eo veensseccesessncsseceeen aeedee 
| Address e | 


ng costs. Same Money: 


‘CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS AD 


FOR BIG $5 ASST 
FOODS & PRODUCTS REE! 


1 SEND NO MONEY! 


Just cut out and mail this ad with your 
name and address for big $5.00 Assort- 
B ment of full size packages of Foods, 
| Groceries, Soaps. ete.—yours ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! Show products to 
| caer ete BDOne ss ceem big cash 
profits in or spare time, taking 
orders for bargains in more than 
f 200 home necessities. No experi ~< 
ff ence needed. You don’t pay ug 
BS SSULUTELY FREE to 
—ABS —to 
J start you earning money in- 
I cluding big $5.00 Assortment 
of actual Products and easy 
§ money-making plans.Cut this 
1 ad out NOWand mail it with 
your name and addreas for 
fi your big FREE Assortment. 


B ZANOL 6442 Monmouth Cincinnati, Ohio 4 


The Books of Today for the 
FLYERS OF TOMORROW! 


JUNIOR AVIATION SCIENCE 


D. H. Grimm, Price $.90 
@ <An_ easy-to-understand book which 
explains the simple fundamentals of aviation 
for those who are prenarinie to enter this field. 
Many illustrations and helpful diagrams. 


MODERN FLIGHT 
Cloyd Clevenger, Price $2.95 


@ This big authentic new. book explains 
each step of fiying from the time you first 
step into the cockpit until you solo and then 
on to more advanced maneuvers. Motors and 
navigation by a are included. -Pro- 
fuse illustrated by Clayton Knight. 


Order by mail—Money-back Guarantee 


Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc,. 100 5th Av.,N.Y,C; 


“With God 


All Things Are Possible!’ Are you facing difficult 
Problems? Poor Health? Money Troubles? Love 
or Family Troubles? Are you Worried about 
some one dear to you? Do you ever get Lenely— 
Unhappy—Discouraged? Would you like to have 
are happiness, Success and ‘‘Good Fortune’’ in 
aife? 

If you do have any of these Problems, or 
others like them, dear friend, then here is 
wonderful NEWS—NEWS of a remarkable NEW 
WAY of PRAYER that is helping thousands 
of other men and women to glorious NEW happi- 
ness and joy! Whether you have always believed 
in PRAYER or not, this remarkable NEW WAY 
may bring a \ghole NEW world of happiness and 
joy to you—and very, very quickly, too! 

So don’t wait, dear friend, don’t let another 
minute go by! If you are troubled, worried or 
unhappy IN ANY WAY—we invite you to clip 
this Message now and mail with 8e stamp for 
FULL INFORMATION about this remarkable 
NEW ek of betty hs that is helping so many, 
many others and which may just as certain 
quickly help YOU! ena 

You will surely bless this day—so please don’t 
delay! Just clip this Message now and mail with 
your name, address and 3c stamp to LIFE-STUDY 
FELLOWSHIP, Box 4100, Noroton, Conn. This 
wonderful NEW Message of PRAYER and FAITH 
will be on the way to help you by return mail! 


as A 
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NEW LIST OF 


ST SELLER 


tt 7 Amazes Reading World ! 


We are Printing these NEW books 
hardly keep up with our 
Tecords are being broken. 


We have sold over 200,000,000 books in 22 years—over 400 
freight carloads—but judging by the way in which these NEW 
_ titles are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION 

BEFORE VERY LONG! Go over this NEW LIST at 
_ once—don’t delay a moment—and then check off the titles you 
_ Want to read. You'll be surprised how many you will order. Our 


by the millions and can 
flood of orders. All past book-selling Take your pick of the NEW books 


listed on this page at the rate of only 


‘1 for 20 Books 


of your own selection. Add le per book 


for postage, packing ahd handling. 


_ average order on the list below 


_ customers order every book on the page. 
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1688 100 Cocktails 


PRACTICAL 


1399 Journalism from 
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e 

1400 Advertising from 
Inside 

1422 ° 

1470 

1528 


1548 
1567 


= 


ow ~Businessmen 
Avoid Litigation 
How to Become a 
Radio Artist 
Getting into Print: 
Practical 

Chinese Cook Book 
Making Men Happy 
With Jams and 
Jellies 

Fifty Famous Sauces 
How to Win Prize 
Contests 


SCIENCE 


Einstein’s Relativity 
Explained 
Is the Moon a Dead 


Wor 

603 A-B-C of the Elec- 

» tron Theory 
Solving the Mystery 
of the Comets 
Are the Planets In- 
habited? 
1299 Origin of Life 
How Galileo Was 
Gagged by Inqui- 


sition 
2 Facts About Graph- 


ology 
1448 Character Reading 
from Faces 
End of the World 
Dict. of Social 
Sciences 
Famous Inventions 
of Edison 
Edison’s Famous 
Questionnaire 
Environment vs. 
Heredity 
Facts About Calendar 
Einstein’s Space- 
Substance Theory 
How Man Will Live 
in Future 
5 Funeral Services 
Without Theology 
Fortune Telling from 
Dreams 


SELF-EDUCATION 


109 Facts About Classics 

435 Digest of 100 
Classics 

468 Art of Reading 
Constructively 

1319 How to Study 

. 1831 How Muctf Does 
Man Really Know? 


HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


Electricity Ex- 
plained 
Economics 

579 Chemistry 

Plane Geometry 
994 Physics 

Facts About Heat 
Facts About Light 
Facts About Sound 
2 Chemistry of Fa- 
miliar Things 


COLLEGE SUB- 
JECTS 
T10 Botany 
5 Zoology 
808 Astronomy 


1185 Weather: What 
Makes it and Why 


LAW FOR EVERY- 
ONE 


1727 
1738 


171 
1722 


629 Legal Forms 

1074 Commercial Law 

1339 Crooked Financial 
Schemes Exposed 
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1362 Law for Women 
1363 Law for Auto 


Owners 

1415 How U. S. 
Works 

1427 Law for the Work- 
ingman 

1437 Curiosities of the 
Law 


Gov. 


BETTER ENGLISH 


82 Faults in English 
367 Improve Your Con- 
versation 

Spelling Self 
Taught 

2 Grammar Self 
Taught 
Punctuation Self 
Taught 

How to Pronounce 
Proper Names 
4,000 Words Often 
Mispronounced 
Useful Phrases 
Improve Your Vo- 
cabulary 

2 Rhetorie Self 
Taught 

English Composi- 
tion 

How to Write 
Letters 

How to Talk and 
Debate 

Curiosities of Lan- 
guage 


FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES 


Esperanto 
German-English 
Dictionary 
2 German Self Taught 
9 Latin Self Taught 
French-English 
Dictionary 
Italian Self Taught 
5 Spanish-English 
Dictionary 
1109 Spanish Self Taught 
French Self Taught 
§ Italian-English 
Dictionary 
2 Readings in Spanish 
226 Readings for 
French Students 


PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOKS 


1750 


687 U. S. Constitution, 
Monroe _ Doctrine 

835 Useful Tables 

872 Parliamentary Law 


POCKET DIC- 
TIONARIES 


25 Rhyming Dictionary 

56 Dict. of American 
Slang 

192 Synonyms 

452 Dict. of Scientific 


Terms 
639 4,000 Essential En- 
glish Words 
5 Familiar Quotations 
Shakespearean 
Quotations 
2 aka Foreign 


Words 
Dict. of Biblical 
Allusions 
Book of Similes 
WRITING FOR 
PROFIT 
326 How to Write Short 


Stories That Sell 
342 How to Be a News 


Reporter 
437 How to Write a 
Big-Money Scenario 
496 How to Write Plays 
514 pe ne Write 


764 wetting Book Re- 
views. 5 : 


1131 oe for the 


arket . 
1240 Short Story Writing 
for Beginners 


BUSINESS MANU- 
ALS 


431 U. S. Commercial 
Geography 
751 pia to Merchan- 


801 Rapid Calculator 
856 Arithmetic, 

857 Arithmetic, II 
1009 Typewriting Self 


Taught 
1430 Lightning Short- 
hand 


ADVERTISING 


863 It Pays to Advertise 
894 How to Write Ad- 
vertising 


SELF-HELP 


How to Develop 
Sense of Humor 
Hints on Etiquette 
Psychology of Lead- 
ership 

Psychology of Char- 
acter Building 
What Knowledge Is 
of Most Worth? 
Spencer 

How to Improve 
Yourself Intellee- 
tually 

How to Improve 
Yourself Morally 
How to Improve 
Yourself Phys- 
ically 


PERSONALITY 
HELPS 


475 


556 
858 


882 
1613 


1614 


1615 
1616 


Life and Character. 
Goethe 

chore of Person- 
alit 

Art of Being Happy 
How Not to Be a 
Wallflower 

Good Habits and 
How to Form 


Them 

Bad Habits and 
How to Break 
Them 

Nature of Instincts 
and Emotions 

4 Art of Forgetting 
the Unpleasant 


MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


75 On the Choice of 


ooks 

387 Facts About Paint- 
ing 

403 Facts About Music 

466 Facts About Sculp- 
ture 

468 Architecture 

731 Mental Differences 
oe ally and 

859 iret io Enjoy Good 

897 How to Enjoy Good 
Reading 

1003 How to as hink 
Logically 

1069 Conquest of Fear 


How to Fight Nerv- 
ous Troubles 
Memory: What It 
Is and How to 
Use It. 

Facts About Will 
Power 

Do We Have Free 
Will? Darrow vs. 
Foster 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE 7 


227 Zoology 
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Life: Its ores 
and Natur 

722 Electricity coed Life 
Life Among Bees 
778 Facts About En- 
vironment of Life 
Facts About Fit- 
ness of Life 

Life Among Apes 
Life Among Ants 
Life Among Spiders 
2 bah Life Means to 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LITERATURE 


11 Nietzsche’s Philos- 

j 

Philoso- 
phy | 

762 Optimism or Pessi- 
mism? 


ophy 
338 Emerson’s 


MORALS AND CON- 


»*DUCT 


717 Modern Morality 

1123 Facts About Puri- 
tan Morals 

1212 Marriage and Mor- 
als a Teese 


Rus 

1283. Are Petting Parties 
Dangerous 

1481 The lee Immor- 
ality 


DEATH AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


271 Is Death Inevi- 
able 
524 Death —_ Its 


Problem: 
996 Dual ang: Multiple 
Personality 


LOVE STORIES 


283 Courtship of Miles 
Standish 

337 Pippa Passes 

384 Because Hubby 
Misfired in Love. 
(The Stronger 
Woman). Strind- * 


berg 
672 Hille Love 


oecaccio 

673 Tales of Love and 

Life. Boccaccio 
746 Pat eae ot ot Eve 
1176 A Mad 
1190 What Pre: Love? 
1195+First. Love 
1202 Forbidden Love 


FRENCH LOVE 
STORIES 
21 Carmen, 


Exciting 

Love Story 

178 One of Cleopatra's 
Nights 

230 Quest for a Blonde 
Mistress 

319 Story of Infamous” 
Intrigue 

345 Clarimonde: -Vam- 
pire and Harlot 

404 Romances of Paris 

410 French Amorous 
Misadventures 

540 Brightly Colored 
Tales of Passion 

541 French Love Stor- 

ies of Many Hues 

810 Some Polite Scan. 

dale of Parisian 


817 Her ‘Burning Se- 
cre 

Bt Follies of Lovers 
1620 Merry Tales aint 

1623 Who Seduced the 
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Her Lover 
1655 The Th coursed 
Woman 


BY GUY DE MAU- 
‘PASSANT 


6 Love : 

Tallow Ball; A 
Prostitute’s Sac- 
Tifice 
Mile. Fifi, and 
Other Stories 
Piece of String 
887 The Necklace 

Mad, and Other 


‘ories 
poeee e White- 


- If, Ste. 
Man with the Blue 
Eyes 

Queer Night in 
Paris 

Mme. Tellier’s 


‘ Establishment 
922 Wife’s Confession 


BY HCNORE DE 
BALZAC 


_ 15 Atheist’s Mass: 
__ _Accursed House 
143 Time of the Terror 


_ 318 Christ in Flanders 


344 Don Juan: Passion 
in the Desert 
- 1042 Crime at the Red 


Inn 
1044 Another Study of 


— 1045 Story’ of a Mad 


Sweetheart 


1046 Coquette vs. a Wife 


1047 aysterisus Exiles 
1067 Spiendors of a 
“ Courtesan 


OTHER LOVE 
LITERATURE 


_87 Nature of Love 
131 Love’s Redemption. 
Tolstoy 
929 Maxims of Love 
1113 Love 


Angles 
1322 iP aaicsstons of a 
odern Woman 
1656 The chet of 
Aphrodi te 


, "Love LETTERS 


84 Love Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun 
665 Love Letters of a 
Parisian Actress 
‘871 Love Letters of 
es bolas and 


 Heloi 
124 ‘How. to Write Love 
Letter: 


; _ FAMOUS LOVERS 


128 ‘Madame Dubarry: 
King’s Mistress 
438 Secret Memoirs of 
- French Royal 
_ Mistress (Pom- 
 padour) 
644 Women Who Have 
Lived for Love 


72 Shelley and the 


Women He Loved 


_ 713 Byron and. the 


- Women He_ Loved ; 


730° Mistresses ‘of Today 
186 Catherine the Great 
and Her Lovers 
975 Cleopatra and Her 
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976 ‘Casanova: World’s 
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990 Wagner's Great 
Love Affair 
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7 Facts About Asirol- 


About 
tune-Telling 
Amateur Magic 
Tricks 
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Taught 

Oil Painting for 
Beginners 


PUZZLES, RIDDLES 


876 Curiosities of 
Mathematics © 
893 Riddles 
1103 Puzzles and 
_ Brainteasers 
1175 Amusing Riddles 
1210 Mathematica! Od- 


dities 

1251 What Do You Know? 
(Questions) 

1253 Information Quizzes 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


346 Old English Songs 
984 Harmony Self 

Taught (Music) 
995 How te Play the 
1005 


Piano 
1049 


ogy 
Facts For- 


How to Enjoy Or- 
chestra Music 

How to Teach Your- 
self to Sing 


RELIGION 


What is Religion? 
Theory of Reincar- 
nation Explained 
Beliefs of Major 
Religions — 

Sun Wership 
Olympian Gods 
Idea of God in Na- 
ture 

Essence of Talmud 
Essence of Buddhism 
Essence of Koran 
Wisdom _ of 
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Sage 
Greek and Roman 


Mythology . 
es ‘Philoso- 
idyesiont Thing 
the World 
Essence of Judaism 
Burbank Funeral 
Oration. Ben 
Lindsey 

Essence of Cathol- 
icism 

What Atheism 
Means 

Purpose of Parables 
Are Clergy Honest? 
Myth of the Soul. 
Clarence Darrow 
Can Man Know God? 
Has Religion Made 
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_ tion? 

1485 Religion of a Free 
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1487 A Sabie of De- 
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1499 
1501 
1539 
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1565 


1597 
1625 


New Light on the 
10 Commandments 
Mussolini and the 


Pope 

Debate With Jesuit 
Priest 

Why | Do Not Fear 
Death 

Catkelicism and 
Public Schools ! 
Meaning of Atheism 


Is There a_ Return 
to Religion? 


CHRISTIANITY 


340 Life of Jesus 
600 Essence of Bible 
1361 Who Killed Jesus? 


RELIGIOUS LEAD- 
ERS 


982 Mary Baker Eddy 
1072 Truth About Bryan 


U. S. HISTORY 
110 phi of World 


125 War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson 

214 Speeches of Lincoln 

277 Man Without a 
Country 

324 Life of Lincoln 
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Ww 

597 

652 
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History of American 
Revolution 
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Destructive? 

769 Life of Jefferson ( 

770 Adventures of Kit 
Carson 

1065 Lives of U. S. 
Presidents 

1100 Civil War Horrors 

1241 Outline of U. S. 
History 

1257 How to Become 
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1542 Who Started World 
War? 

1593 Romantic Heroes of 
the Confederacy 

1601 Hoover’s Record as 
President 

1612 Hoover’s Record Be- 

fore He Became 
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Battle of Waterloo 
History of Rome 
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How Napoleon Be- 
came Emperor 
History of Japan 
Life in Decadent 


Rome 
1087 Facts About 
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1088 Truth About Mus- 
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MARRIAGE 
Marriage and Di- 


vorce 
Evolution of Mar- 
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Plain Talks with 
Husbands and 
Wives 3 
Problems of Birth 
Control 

How to Be Happy 
Though .Married 
How to Avoid Mar- 
ital Discord 
Beginning Married 
Life Right 

Judge Ben. Lindsey’s 
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1225 
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1250 
Marriage 
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Business 


How to Get a 
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1272 
1320 
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1337 Breakdown of Amer- 
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ate Marriage Be 
Legalized? 
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The Kiss 

Night. Flirtation 

A Tragedy of In- 
cestuous Love ~ 
(Oedipus). 
Sophocles - 
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King Shall Enjoy 
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Harlot’s House 
Oscar Wilde : 
French Tales of 
Passion and 
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Bluebeard and His 
Unhappy Wives 
Chorus Girl and 
Lover’s Wife 
Love’s Heroism 


EVOLUTION 


Man and His An- 
cestors | Sy 
Origin of Human 
Race e 
Building of. the — 
Earth : 
The Ice Age | 
Age of Mammals 
Evolution Made 


Plain 
Stone Age 


787 
938 


1019 
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327 
415 
467 


481 
655 
1326 Origin of Solar 

System a 
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Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam - 

Great English 
Poems 

Aesop’s Fables 

Rip Van Winkle; 
Sleepy Hollow : 
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DRAFTSMEN 


Industry is clam- 
for more drafts- 

= men. Production starts on the 
drafting board, so it’s no wonder that 
every good draftsman has a fine job. Yes, 
more draftsmen are needed NOW. The pay 
is good and the opportunities for advance- 
ment great. 


LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


Begin now to turn spare hours into money. 
Be a draftsman. Enjoy the wonderful op- 
(otter for promotion that exist now. 

© experience or artistic talent is needed. 
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what thousands Of others just like yourself have done 
to break the liquor habit—without drugs, injections, or 
secret treatments. Your chances for cure are better 
than you realize. Many cases considered hopeless 
have become completely cured. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED BY MANY DOCTORS 


All you have to do is follow the safe directions given 
in the great book, ‘“!O DRINK OR NOT TO DRINK’’ by 
Dr. Durfee. This wonderful book gives practical meth- 
ods and home measures which are amazingly different— 
and shows how sufferers have been cured. No wonder 
many doctors and scientists all over America have er- 
thusiastically acclaimed and recommended them—As- 
Surgeon General, 

Notice To Families Public Health  Ser- 
Of Problem Drinkers Director of Bellevue 
If any of your friends ospital, New York; Pro- 
or relatives wants to fessors of Yale University, 
quit drinking and can’t, Columbia University, Col- 
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teed savings. Send card now for 
Clarkson’s 1943 Catalog. 
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FREE trated book catalog. A 
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The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift prob- 
lem. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. WA-43 
1253 So. Wabash Ave. 


THESE 


PIXACOL, used only as directed, has 
brought relief to psoriasis sufferers 
when everything else failed. A liquid, 
it_is applied externally, dries quickly, 
is non-greasy, convenient to use. You 
can try a regular $1 bottle of PIXACOL 
without spending a cent. Write for 
FREE details. 


Chicago, Illinois 


PIXACOL COMPANY 
Dept. W-2, Box 1298, Cleveland, Ohio 


DRESSES 
FOR 82.95 


Cleaned, pressed and 
ready to wear 


A Stunning assortment 
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Order with confidence. 


Send only $1.00 deposit, 
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age). Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. 
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To those who think | 
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ishard... 


3 My Country ’Tis of Thee 
3 <j F Sweet Land of Liberty 
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Strike these notes and you’re play- 
_ing “AMERICA” — try it — it’s fun! 


lasy ahBl this print and picture way! ; 


ERHAPS’you think learning Then you do it yourself and 
music is a tedious grind. It hear it. ' 


isn’t any longer! Long hours 
of practicing scales are over and Over 700,000 people have studied 
2 
done with. way. And remember, no matter 
You have no excuses for not get- what instrument you choose, the 
ting started toward musical good cost will average only a few cents 
times now! For through an easy a day. - ' 
method you can now learn to play 
right at home—without a teacher Our 


illustrated Free Booklet 


learned more from your 
fully explains this remarkable 


course than many of my 


friends who studied under | —tor only a few cents a day. 5 Oe: 
private teachers have for Joorn to Play by Playi course. So decide which instru-_ 
years. The fact that I've y by Flaying ment you want to play and mail 
® already taken 2 courses and The lessons come to you by mail the coupon today. The Free 
am now enrolling for a third from the famous U.S. School of | Booklet will be sent to you at 
‘val should speak “Fd Tah a Music ... . complete instructions, once together with a “Print and 
mee > nmvana clear diagrams and all the music Picture’ Sample. Instruments 

‘ you need. You learn to play by supplied when needed, cash or 


playing real tunes by note. First credit. U.S. School of Music, N 
you are told how to doa thing. 1133 Brunswick Bldg., New — 
Then a picture shows you how. York City. : 


E R E E | PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 
H AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
U. S. School of Music, 1133 Brunswick Bldg., N. ¥. City 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. I would | 
| like to play instrument checked below. 


| (Do you have instrument......,........++- Mert ore Bacei.., s100)) | 
Piano Accordion Trumpet Ukulele, | 
a Violin Mandolin Trombone or any 
eg to the letter. I can actually | Guitar Saxophone Tenor Banjo Other Instrument | 
play my favorite instrument | 
‘. _ 23ven though I’m only at the | Name eaeee ore eB wb ee ce gen esvetseeevves @ mw eidie.s eisieies sue ieee ws POC Ser 
beginning. How can I ever ; : ' 
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y F.R.O., [linois ; | 
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By easy Picture Chart Method. Teaches scl lo fee we need 
ur ay, 
“Reg’lar Fellers,” ‘Strange As It Seems,”’ “Secret Agent X-9,”’ and 
many others. Don’t wonder whether you have talent—rush name, address and 10¢c RIGHT 
NOW for: Sample Chart to test your ability and examples of work of former 
earning big money as Sports, Editorial, Comic Strip & Gag Cartoonists. Please state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 43-WA National Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


SN er Nit FREE 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Supplying 
schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of individ 
tomers. Send postcard 
““Bargains in Books.’’ 


Noyl¢ 
cw 


oe 


25,000 books of all publishers 
listed in our 48th Annual Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time 
favorites—latest ‘‘best sellers.” 


today. Former 


Winnie Winkle,”’ 


students 


ual cus- 
today for our new 1943 catalog, 
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Be a Designer of 
4 Smal FSashi 
EARN GOOD INCOME. LEARN AT HOME! 
Prepare now for thrilling career. Profitable 
field. Originate your own clothes. Many open- 
ings with style salons and manufacturers. Or 
start your own smart shop. Practical personalized 
Rome study training unier yuiaange. On skilled 
Designers and Stylists. Send for free booklet **A 
~ Career in Dress Designing"’ and requirements. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DRESS DESIGN 
1315 S. Michigan Avenue - Dept. 4361 - Chicago, U.S. A, 


Get all the 
LATE ANSWERS! 


Buy a New World Almanac 
every year 

The 1944 World Almanac will be on sale 

at your favorite newsstand or bookstore 

early in January, 1944. Or you may order 


direct from the World Almanac, Dept. 43, 
125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


“I TALKED WITH GOD” 


(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and as a result of that little talk with God 
a strange Power came into my life. After 
42 years of horrible, dismal, sickening 
failure, everything took on a brighter 
hue. It’s fascinating to talk with God, 
and it can be done very easily once you 
learn the secret. And when you do—well 
—there will come into your life the same 
dynamic Power which came into mine. 
e shackles of defeat which bound me 
for years went a-shimmering—and now 
—?—well, I am President of the News 
Review Publishing Company, which cor- 
poration publishes the largest circulating 
afternoon daily in North Idaho. I own the 
largest office building in our City, I drive 
a beautiful Cadillac limousine. I own my 
own home, which has a lovely pipe-organ 
in it, and my family are abundantly pro- 
vided for after I’m gone. And all this has 
been made possible because one day, ten 
years ago, I actually and literally talked 
with God. 
You, too, may experience that strange 
mystical Power which comes from talk- 
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ing with God, and when you do, if there 
is poverty, unrest, unhappiness, or ill- 
health in your life, well—this same God- 
Power is able to do for you what it did for 
me. No matter how useless or helpess 
your life seems to be—all this can be 
changed. For this is not a human Power 
I'm talking about—it’s a God-Power. And 
there can be no limitations to the God- 
Power, can there? Of course not. You 
probably would like to know how you, | 
too, may talk with God, so that this same 
Power which brought me these good 
things might come into your life, too. 
Well—just write a letter or a post-card 
to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 96, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, and full particulars of this 
strange Teaching will be sent to you free 
of charge. But write now—while you are 
in the mood. It only costs one cent to find 
out, and this might easily be the most 
profitsty one cent you have ever spent. — 
t may sound unbelievable—but it’s true, 
or I wouldn’t tell you it was—Advt. 
Copyright, 1939, Frank B. Robinson. 
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SLIDE RULE 


Yours FREE! — This full- 
size Slide Rule. Solves in- 
stantiy the hardest prob- 
lems! Does work $5 
slide rules—has six instead 
of four seales! Indicator 
has MAGNIFYING device 


(ordinarily not included). 
Sp, OR SAVES YOU TIME AND WORK 
; a Gets Correct Answers Instantly Without Pencil or Paper 
eG Scates Instead of Only the Usual 4 
“in. So Enable You to MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, 
~~ SQUARE, CUBE, EXTRACT 
SQUARE and CUBE 


ROOTS! 


Let Us GIVE You 
this Sensational 


[0-Inch 


WITH TIHS REMARKABLE BOOK 


INDICATOR 
HAS DEVICE 


Figure your work in FRAC- 
TION of time. Clear instruc- 
tions make it EASY to use. Yours i, 
FREE with this book: 


MATHEMATICS 
MADE EASY 


Magic With Figures - Time-Saving Short 
Cuts-Secrets of Rapid Reckoning -Tricks 


WITH 
28-Page Book of 
Instructions. Soil-Proof 
Carrying Case. also Included! 


A. LAST you can make 
figures DO what you 
WANT them to! Save 
your time and money. 
Solve business and house- 
hold problems. Even im-- 
press your friends with 
your astonishing mathe- 
matical magic! 


What You Want to Know 
About Figures 
MATHEMATICS MADE 
EASY is a BIG book. Writ- 
ten in plain language 
everyone can understand. 
Crammed with time-sav- 
ing, work-saving methods 


home or traveling. (See 
PARTIAL contents below.) 


Startling Feats of 
"'Mathemagic'’ YOU Can Do 


The entire third part of« 
this volume is crammed 
with Figure-Magic that 
will amaze your friends. 
MATHEMATICS MADE 
EASY tells you at once 
how to figure YOUR prob- 
lems the quickest, surest, 
easiest way. This book is 
so arranged (with 193 fas- 
cinating exercises in 2,508 


—for office or shop, at self-answering parts) that 
P A bi book: 35 in- 
Dusstip’! bounds in 
ra n 1 
What This Book Shows rich aepaetae 


You How te Do 
The Faster Way 
to Add 


Theorem _ 
Mathematics . 

1 for Business 

@ Why Discount 

= Series Are Of- 

fered 


The Magic 


How to be a 


cian” 


How to Discount 


Number 76293 


**Mathemagi- 


once. 


oe es es 
mA| FREE SLIDE 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, In 
Dept. WLA43, Garden 


FER | prefer 
(instead of three) , . - 


ostage e 
Boos and receive the slide rule at 


the “subject becomes in- 
stantly clear. 


YOURS To EXAMINE 
5 DAYS FREE 


Pay no money — either 
now or when postman 
brings volume for FREE 
EXAMINATION. 

If you do not agree that 
this is one of the most en- 
tertaining, helpful books 
you have ever seen—send 
it back within 5 days and 
pay nothing. Address 
coupon to: NELSON 
DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 
WLA43, Garden City, N. Y. 


EH 
aE 


COUPON 


Ce 
city, New York 


0 © Invoices f 
i i ICS MADE EASY. 
eee Ways ie Nikod alt ed hg I eR ee ue ine dave FREE. I will § 
Prove Addition count Notes either send you $1, then $1 a month 
Subtraction by \ How Factory g later, and 950 (plus 20c postage, pack- | 
‘Complement’ Costs Are = ing charge) one month after ena a5 
Time-Savers Computed LOD : fon bbessa nt oe else return boo 5 
Asha J. 4  inoebobRaassooosoemoasoce ¢ es ‘ 
ges iNet op Selling Pricevs. § FREE—10-inch SLIDE, RULE with your 
How My peat Marked Price HENRY THOMAS purchase of Mathematics Made Easy- 
Ba San Computing Praha 13 l I 
Howard: Divide 2 Py ae acca hers iar re een Reng 
by Factoring perenes Mathematics I be (Piease Print Plainly) ] 
eet seve 42 Mathemati- M d Be 
Raut toprave anooricme: ade Rasy J Address censeeseernctneineeteseecnnnee i 
a, Geometric Puzzles You : nf Aa, 5) 
eres Sr OO se goci"Ciicck’ here it” you W 


make one remittance 
and thus. SAVE 
Enclose 


to 
and packing charges. 


Same 5-day money-back privi- 


lege applies. 
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Be An ARTIST! 


Trained Artists are capable 
of earning 


$30, $50, $75 A WEEK 


Use Your Spare Time 
to Prepare for a 
Profitable Art Career 


It’s interesting and pleasant to 


study Art the W.S.A. Way. 
Commercial Art, Illustrating, 
Cartooning—all in one complete 
course, No previous Art ex- 
perience necessary — hundreds 
have profited by our practical 
method since 1914. Two Art 
Outfits furnished. Colorful 
Free Book, ‘‘Art for Pleasure 


& Profit’’—tells all about our 
course, service and commercial 
opportunities for you in Art. 


FREE BOOK gives details! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 722F, 1115 15th St., N. W., Wash., D.C. 


! 

| Without obligation, please send me your free 
| book, “Art for Pleasure and Profit.”’ 

Hgratnen ee Agee tt 
L 


t 
Address 


Clty State 


Cut Down or Quit 
SMOKING | 


Follow These Quick Simple Methods 


Do. you smoke too much? Have you an irritated 
throat, cigarette cough, stomach ulcers, or jumpy 
nerves? If you want to cut down on your smoking, 
do what thousands of others in America have done, 
Follow these latest methods of famous smokers and 
non-smokers. They are SIMPLE and QUICK. And 
you'll feel like a new rson—more pep, more work, 
and more zest in everything. 


Nothing Like This Anywhere 


These amazing methods are given in the sensational 
book, ‘‘So You're Going to Stop Smoking,’’ by J. C. 
Furnas, whose articles appear in Reader’s Di ‘est, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, etc. (The author himself, an ex- 
treme tobacco addict, successfully quit smoking.) All 
you do is follow these simple directions on how to cut 
down or cut out altogether the tobacco habit quickly. 
They cover cigarettes, cigars and pipe-smoking. They 
show you practically and easily how to save money, 
save your health, breath, nerves, etc. 


SPECIMEN CONTENTS 


Smoking Before Breakfast, Smokfhg After Meals, De- 
nicotinized & Mentholized Cigarettes, Tobacco Hunger. 
Nicotine Addiction, Cigarette Filters & Holders, Pipe & 
Cigar Smoking Tricks, Inhaling, Drugs & Pills, Treat- 
ments & Technique, etc., etc. 


SEND NO MONEY 
But Act Quickly—Quantity Is Limited 


HARVEST HOUSE, 50 W. 17th St., Dept. A-927, N.Y. 


Send ‘‘So You're mone to Stop Smoking’’ in plain 
package. On delivery will pay postman 98 cents 
plus few cents postage. If not satisfied I may re- 
oe i sweatin ten cays and my 98 cents will be 
refunded. 


ostage. En- 
close $1.00 with coupon and we ship arena 


Why does God permit war? Why does 
He permit cruelty, injustice, pain, starva- 
tion, sickness and death? 

Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, be- 
hind the highest mountains in the world, a 
young Englishman named Edwin J. Dingle 
found the answers to these questions. A 
great mystic opened his eyes. <A _ great 
change came over him. He realized the 
strange Power that Knowledge gives. 


That Power, he says, can transform the 
life of anyone. Questions, whatever they 
are, can be answered. The problems of 
health, death, poverty and wrong, can be 
solved, 


In his own case, he was brought back to 
splendid health. He acquired wealth, too, 
as well as world-wide professional recogni- 
tion. Thirty years ago, he was sick as a 
man could be and live. Once his coffin was 
bought. Years of almost continuous tropi- 
cal fevers, broken bones, near blindness, 
privation and danger had made a human 
wreck. of him, physically and mentally. 

He was about to be sent back to England 
to die, when a strange message came— 
“They are waiting for you in Tibet.” He 
wants to tell the whole world what he 
learned there, under the guidance of the 
greatest mystic he ever encountered during 


WHY GOD PERMITS WAR! | 


, 


his twenty-one 
years in the Far 
East. He wants 
everyone to ex- 
perience the 
greater health 
and the Power, 
which there 
came to him. 


Within ten 
years, he was 
able to retire to 
this country with 
afortune. He 
had been hon- 
ored by fellow- 
ships in the 
World’s leading Geographical Societies, for 
his work as a geographer. And today, 30 
years later, he is still so athletic, capable of 
so much work, so young in appearance, it 
is hard to believe he has lived so long. 


As a first step in their progress toward 
the Power that Knowledge gives, Mr. Dingle 
wants to send the readers of this notice a 
9,000-word treatise. It is free. For your 
free copy, send your name and address to’ 
the Institute of Mentalphysics, 213 South — 
Hobart Blvd., Dept. A203, Los Angeles, — 
Calif. Write promptly. +7 
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33 POWER 


TELESCOPE 


_LENS KIT __ 


a 


You can now own a genuine high pow- 


ered telescope by making it in one eve- 


ning of easy work. It is in- 
“cluded FREE with this Special 
Offer of WONDERS OF SCI- 
ENCE, SIMPLIFIED. All the 
optical parts are completely fin- 
ished for a refracting, astro- 
nomical telescope over 4 feet 
long. You can see the moun- 
tains and craters on the moon, 
the ringed planet Saturn, Ju- 
piter and double stars, etc. See 
airplanes, ships and hundreds 
of other interesting sights. 
Makes objects miles away ap- 
pear close. Complete lens kit 
contains 2” diameter ground 
and polished objective lens and 
33 power eyepiece lens made in 
the U. S. A. with full directions 
for mounting. Read how you 
can get your 33 power telescope 
lens kit FREE with this offer. 


WONDERS AND MYSTERIES OF 
SCIENCE IN THRILLING STORY 
AND 1,000 PICTURES 

You can now enter the won- 
drous world of tomorrow. You 
ean now go on thrilling tours 
through the wonderland of Sci- 
ence. Here is the telescope, the 
microscope, the spectroscope. 
Here are tours through talking 
picture studios and television 
studios. Here i§ aviation open- 
ing up the new world of speed 
and distance. And here, too, is 
the photo-electric cell, the mar- 
velous eagle eye that will make 
men of -the future supermen. 
These and hundreds of others 
‘are all yours in the THREE 
EXCITING VOLUMES of 
Wonders of Science, Simplified. 


3 GREAT VOLUMES 
BOUND TOGETHER 
_CONTAIN 1,000 PIC- } 
TURES AND 15 BOOKS 


This fascinating 


grams, panoramic illustrations, 
and action-photographs up to 
100 square inches in size! ese 
hundreds and hundreds of daz- 
zling illustrations cram three 
gorgeous volumes—and each of 
the three volumes is almost a 
foot high and, when opened, 
over a foot wide! 


YOUR FRIENDS WILL 
ADMIRE YOU 


Through the simplicity of the 
text, the tremendous record of 
Science is brought lavishly before 
you. The mightiest marvels of 
mankind thrill you as you read 
their stories. Invention, Geog- 
raphy, Zoology, Engineering, etc. 
—they are so simple and easy to 
understand. No wonder every per- 
son who has read and mastered 
this exciting wonderbook becomes 
@ “‘walking encyclopedia’’ and is 
looked up to by his friends as a 
“scientific wizard.’’ 


BIG FREE OFFER— 

SEND NO MONEY 
These three great, profusely-il- 
lustrated volumes of ‘“‘Wonders of 
Science, Simplified’’ (bound to-, 
gether) formerly sold for $5.00. 
But it is offered to you now for 
only $1.98 plus postage. Act at 
once and we will include FREE 
with your order the 33 power long 
distance telescope lens kit de- 
scribed above. You take no risk 
because you must be 100% delight- 
ed or you may return for full 
refund within five days. ACT NOW 
—as this offer is limited to the 
supply of 33 power telescope lens 
kits available. This offer may 

never be yours again. So 


RUSH COUPON 
AT ONCE, 


¢) 


Was, 


a 


HUNDREDS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS, MAPS, 
DRAWINGS, ETC. 


3 Volumes Bound in { 


Volume I— 
Partial Contents: 
WONDERS OF NATURE 
BOOK 1{. History & Mystery 

of Astronomy 
OK cae ddest Phengme- 


on Ea 
3. Watching the 
World Change 
BOOK 4. Weather Secrets 
Simplified 
BOOK 5. Wonderland of Na- 
ture 


Volume li— 
Partial Contents: 
WONDERS OF POPULAR 


SCIENCE 

BOOK 6. Pictorial Outfine 
of Progress 

BOOK 7. Amazing Adven- 
ture in Science 

BOOK 8. Seven Wonders of 
Modern World 

Book 9. Manual of Simplified 
Experiments : 

BOOK 10. How Great In- 
ventions Work 


Volume Ili— 
Partial Contents: 
WONDERS OF LIFE 
ce (1. Prehistoric Crea- 


ures 

BOOK 12. Marvels of Plant 
13. Strangest Fish 
e Sea 

BOOK 14. The Animal Won- 


Man—Miracu- 
lous Machine 


be AN EN NN ee ee celia | 


METRO PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 168 


50 West {7th St., New York 


Send me a copy of WONDERS OF SCIENCE, 
SIMPLIFIED (three dazzling volumes bound 
together, ovef 1,000 illustrations) . . . also in- 
A clude my long distance telescope lens kit with 
this order, I will pay postman $1.98 plus postage 
on arrival. If I am not satisfied I may return 
them within five days for full refund. 


work contains three 
thrilling volumes 
bound together. It is 
packed with a thou- 
‘sand pictures which 
simplify its contents. 
Think of it—dozens 
and dozens, hundreds 
and hundreds of sci- 


entific OE et : Pic- bes as h AMA ete a cub se aELG de amie aaa cme ee 
tures of a inds on a . 
Mechanics, Astron- RA BUMPERS Soa 5 Glas « sicis cise ed eutdininidia veins diese aisle 


& (To save postage, I enclose, $1.98. 


omy, Physics, Biology, Som We 
ete.—dynamie dia- Fa aan eo a a 
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At last—a book that actually teaches 


Lee age DB f S i ¢ Hi [| 
enla 
taza By STILLMAN & GODE. The word and pic- STATES 
ture method prepared at Gov't suggestion 
1 you can see, you can sfeak Spanish. Easiest, cheap- : 


est way to learn a language.ever devised. Know 
hundreds of words, idioms, phrases, sentences without 
the effort of ‘‘studying.” Accurate, interesting pie- 


tures stamp meaning and use of words indelibly on your 
mind. Pronunciation chart, vocabulary, and simplified 


grammar guide make it possible to master everyday 
Spanish quickly, correctly, painlessly. Test it in your 
own home at our risk. Pay nothing if not satisfied. 


00 LESSONS FOR ONLY $425 : 
eee 44 WHITEHALL STREET, 


To: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


El teléfono Send me SPANISH AT SIGHT. I'll NEW YORK N Y 
en la mesa deposit $1.25, plus few cents postage, ? : 7 


a tn mailman. If in any way dissatis- 


Sy! J for complete refund. |e” * S8¥8 WHitehall 3-7400 
f SS - 
' 


NAME 


Este libro Sees : 
“o> ae All Types of Trucking 
Pectmitesieeanell CITY & STATE WA 4 


ICAHN 


BIRGER 
INDEPENDENT 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


$ , 
1 8 70 

415 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


nh deep ; i. pte 
WAlker 5-4600 


42%" 
ribaadNceett ah 
Walnut Finish 

Below is another of 
Many smart com- 
binations you can 
form with 

BIRGER MODERN 
SECTIONAL UNITS 


30 DAY APPROVAL, DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 


General and Bonded 
Warehouses 


BIRGER, INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Send for free catalog A 
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She Got 400° 


CARTON 


YOUR WAY TO 


UCCESS! 


Te a 
gae 4 DON'T CoPY= 
v7 LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS can make, YOU a REAL CAR- 
TOONIST! In your spare time and in the privacy 
of your own home, he will teach you HOW to 
CREATE ORIGINAL CAR- 


TOONS that you may SELL to € 85 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 
SSeS 


Course contains 26 lessons and 
over 600 illustrations and 
comes to you for ONLY...... 


Send complete address on postcard or coupon for 
FREE details and sample illustrations. 


"CLIP AND MAIL7 “i 


| THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
Dept. A-8, Box 1298. Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE details about your Course. 


Self-study educational material for ambi- 
tious people who want to get ahead. 


Complete home-study courses and self- 


instruction books, slightly used. Sold. 


_ Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 100% 


satisfaction guaranteed on every transac- 
tion. Cash paid for used courses. Full 
details and 84-page illustrated bargain 
catalog FREE. Write today! 


FREE ‘ee sermers 


Dept. 251, Chicago 


STUDY AT HOME 


for Personal Success, 

Greater Opportunities 

-and Larger Earnings. 32 

years of successful stu- 

dent guidance assures ex- 
ert instruction. LL.B. 
egree awarded. 


Over 108,000 Enrolled 


Prominent graduates in all walks of life. 


Whatever your talents, legal training will aid 
in obtaining greater success. All texts fur- 
nished. Easy payments. Send for FREE BOOK 
—‘Law and Executive Guidance’’—NOW! 


for_a Half Dollar 
Iwill pay CASH for 
OLD COINS, BILLS and STAMPS 


Mrs. 8. Dowty of Texas 
sold B, Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


I Paid $200 


to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


“Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for 
the copper cent I sent you. I ap- 
preciate the interest you have 
given this transaction. It is a 
pleasure to do business with a 
firm that handles matters as you 
do, I wish to assure you that it 
will be a pleasure to me to tell 
all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.’’ " 
JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mg. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins, 
W. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$13,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no ar- 
rows, $200 each for 1884 and 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10c 
each for 1912 *S’’? Mint nickels, 
ete. 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 pre- 
mium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds of others. 
Send 4 cents for my large, illus- 
trated Coin Folder. Its contents 
No obligation a 


To 
B. MAX MEHL, 

Dept. 191, Mehl Bldg., 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS. ? 
Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars, for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 


Name... oc. ae ate as TS EO OOOO. 
Address......... 9:8). 918 adel ecehelet eis stohy/SeeiOrE ee 
City eek erties sini lege Warencerng tater <i hs.aid y 


as 5LA 


io 
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Well-Paid, 
Immediate 


Opportunities 
and 
a Bright Future Await You 


Nationwide demand for trained pho- 
tographers is highest in history! 
Today’s greatly increased use of pic- 
tures in all phases of daily life—both 
civilian and military—means almost 
unlimited opportunities everywhere. 


Not Temporary Positions, But 
Permanent Opportunities 


Men and women are needed! Good 
jobs open. Earn now and help the 
wartime effort, while you build a 
sound, well-paid future career. 


Learn from Experts at 
America's Oldest, Largest School 


Enroll now at the school which has made 
success possible for many of America’s 
most famous and highest-paid photogra- 
phers. Individual, personalized training 
by full-time experts perfected by 33 
years’ successful experience. Courses 


to suit YOUR needs in Commercial, 
Advertising, 


News, Portrait, Motion 
Picture and Color. 
Home Study—or come 
to our N. Y. studios. 
No classes. Start Now. 
Write for FREE illus- 
trated opportunity book, 
“Photography for 
Pleasure or .Career.” 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 201, 10 W. 33 St.,New York,N.Y. 


| NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
| Dept. 201, 10 West 33 St., New York, N. Y. : 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Cat | 
| is understood that no saleeman will call hea * 


More oppor- 
tunities now 
than ever be- 
fore. Enroll! 


Qa 


FOR THOUSANDS OF MEN ~ 


ATobacco Habit 


<2 BANISHED 
NC LET US HELP YOU 


at Se 


4 
Stop craving tobacco in any tom 
Tobacco Redeemer in most cases re- 
lieves all craving for it in a few days’ 
time. Don’t try to quit the tobacco 
habit unaided. It’s often a losing fight | 
against heavy odds, and may mean a dis- 
tressing shock tothe nervoussystem. Let f 


Tobacco Redeemer help the habit to quit 
you. It is pleasant to use, acts quickly, 
and is effective in most cases. J 


Not a Substitute 


After finishing the treatment, there 
should be no desire to use tobacco again 

or to continue the use of the remedy. In 
case the treatment is not perfectly satis- 
factory, we will gladly refundany money # - 
paid. It makes not a particle of differ- 
ence how long tobacco has been used, 
how much it is used, or in what form— 
whether it is cigars, cigarettes, pipe, 
plug, fine cut or snuff. In most cases, 
Tobacco Redeemer removes all craving 
for tobacco in any form in a very few 
days. And remember, it is offered with 

a positive money-back guarantee. | 
Write today for our free booklet showing the 
injurious effect of tobacco on the human sys- 


tem and convincing evidence that TOBACCO ] . 


REDEEMER has relieved the craving for to- 
bacco in thousands of cases, 
IN BUSINESS FOR 30 YEARS 
200,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
i 197 Clayton Station St. Louis. Mo. 


MIND POWER 


Awaken New Powers in your 
mind. The Thinking Alphabet is 
S a Rapid System of Mind Train- 
J ing, Creative Thinking, Self Dis- 
covery, Personality Development. 


SIXTH YEAR. Free Mind 
Test and Literature, 


Frank L. Tibolt,-Ph.D., 99R 
Fern St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSLATIONS For Soldiers, 


Sailors, Marines, and. Students 


WE can supply the latest English @ 
translations and foreign language dic- 
tionaries of Russian, Japanese, Spanish @ 
and other moderm languages as well as the 
classical languages (Latin, Old English, ©@ 
etc.). We can also obtain for you any of 
the hard-to-get translations providing @ 
brs are still published. 

ry our prompt service NOW by sendi: 
us a list of your needs in this field. Write " ; 
for your copy of our free catalog ““TA’’, @ 


Translation Publishing Company, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 
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INVENTORS 


INDUSTRY NEEDS YOURIDEAS NOW! 


Manufacturers are getting ready NOW 
for post-war sales and production. Fac- 
tories must have products to take up the 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW 
FREE inventor's book today and valuable 
"Invention Record" form. Act now. 


: Registered 
McMORROW & BERMAN ,,,Revistered 
224-A Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 


“RHEUMATIC PAINS” 
Make This Test FREE 


If you'll just send me your name and address, I'l] mail 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE a generous trial test supply 
of the NEW IMPROVED CASE COMBINATION 
METHOD together with full directions for relief of 
those agonizing pains commonly associated with RHEU- 
MATIC, SCIATIC, ARTHRITIC, and NEURALGIC 
conditions. No matter how long you have those awful 
pains you owe it to yourself and your dear ones to try 
my new improved Case Combination Method. IT 
DOESN’T COST YOU ONE PENNY TO TRY IT, SO 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TODAY. 


PAUL CASE, Dept. B-8, Brockton, Mass. 


BE YOURSELF! 


GET BACK YOUR NATURAL PEP! 


Feel like a new man or woman—regardless of your 
age. Be fit and ready for every emergency, Ameri- 
ca needs fit men and women. All nature asks is 
an easy natural stimulation. Eliminate the poisons 
that make you tired, logy and ambitionless. 


RELIEVE YOUR ORGANS NOW! 


Nature needs a helping hand. When your system 
becomes clogged, poisons linger in the intestinal 
tract. YOU become sluggish, tired, rundown. Your 
organs don’t function as nature intended—So FREE 
our clogged system of the poisons and discom- 
eotatne easy way with NATURE SEEDS. 


QUICK ACTING 
‘Contains No Harmful Drugs 


NATURE SEEDS is quick acting, harmless, an 
aid wee will ae noun hare ae eee ea See 
of the organs, clean e system simply, leavi 
you aidae cy cay sparkling, wide awake. NATURE 
SEEDS is your answer. 


IF NOT DELIGHTED! 
Your Money Back in 7 Days 


Don’t Delay. Get Pep To-day. Just send name 
and address and Boy postman $2.00 plus a few 
pennies postage or if you send $2.00 now, postage 
is free, and the easy way to Natural Living is 
YOURS. Py, 3 
NATURE SEEDS, 175 E. Broadway, N. Y. City 
mnmmeneeweeee es Sst Se ees ee eee 
NATURE SEEDS CO., Dept. W-T 

175 E. Broadway, New York City 

Send my package of NATURE SEEDS today 

(J Here is my $2.00. Postage is Free. 

CII will pay postman $2.00 plus a few pennies 
|. postage. 


MODERN BOOKCASES 
for the MODEST BUDGET 


~ ere, 
(LO & 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


per BOOK SECTION 
with GLASS DOORS 


Sold DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
USER ONLY—ON APPROVAL—which 
assures you a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future and 
also saves you the middleman’s profit. 


Write for FREE CATALOG No. WA-43, 
showing many attractive designs and 
arrangements, all at correspondingly 
LOW — Direct from Factory — PRICES 


C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 


New York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 


}) Portable— 
“Fits almost 
* any space.”’ 


Abert 

THE IDEAL BOOKCASE #4? MODERN LIBRARY 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of your FREE catalog 
No. WA-43. ° 


Name 


Street 


City 
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CONVERTING. 
PUBLISHING 
PRINTING 


Consult us on all paper problems - 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 


-220 East 42nd Street, New York 
BOSTON. - CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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ERAY HAIR 
My cu b 


CQH 
brewished 


SCIENCE HAILS NEW 
ANTI-GRAY HAIR DISCOVERY 
Don’t let Gray Hair rob you of a youthful, 
vigorous appearance. 
30-90 DAYS 

YOUR ORIGINAL HAIR COLOR AGAIN 

Extensive tests by scientific research institutions 

revealed the anti-gray hair vitamin, calcium 
erepate restored hair color®within 30-90 

SUCCESSFUL IN 88% TEST CASES 

No startling overnight transformation to em- 

barrass you. Gray or white hair starts growing 

natural at the roots, then covers the entire head 

with natural color hair, in a sensible healthy way. 

Sex or age made no difference in results. 

NOT A DYE—NO MESSY MIXTURES 

No need for dangerous dyes or messy mixtures. 

Take VITA-MAN in capsule form .. . like 

any other vitamin. 

VITA-MAN Says: Write To-Day! 

Start NOW to restore natural color and sheen 

to your hair. 2 months supply, $3.00—one 
. month’s supply $1.75. On COD’s pay postman 

plus postage. é 

VITA-MAN CO., DEPT.. W-T 


175. East Broadway, New York City . 


Men, Women! Old at 
40, 50, 60! Get Pep 


_ Feel Years Younger, Full of Vim 


Don’t blame exhausted, worn-out, run-down feeling 
On your age. Thousands amazed at what a little 
pepping up with Ostrex will do. Contains general 
tonics often needed after 40—by bodies lacking 
iron, calcium phosphate, Vitamin B,. Get Ostrex 
Tonic Tablets TODAY. ($3 ‘‘Economy” size is 
FOUR TIMES as large as $1 size. Saves you $1.00.) 
Stop feeling old. Start feeling peppier and younger, 
this very day. At all good drug stores everywhere. 


Regular size (48 tablets)—$1.00 


~~ Economy size (200 tablets)—only $3.00 
(Economy size saves you $1.00) 


Be Facts-Modern 
ee At All Times! 
Buy a NEW 
World Almanac every year 


I 
I 
Z Bleek fer the21944. World. Almanac 
I 
I 


. Zi fe 4 
A Complete Art Course 
in a Single Low-Cost Book 


Here’s fun and profit for you. 
ANYONE CAN DRAW by. Arthur 
Zaidenberg, famous university in- 
structor, brings you the essentials 
of art, with practical, tested tech- 
niques. You progress from simple 
lines to lifelike sketches, nudes, 
animals, groups, action drawings. 


Secrets of ART Revealed 


-You may develop hidden artistic talents. 
This fascinating book reveals tricks to | 
give your drawings a professional look. 

Every chapter contains a wealth of pic- 
tures and text, helpful, easy-to-follow in- 
structions. A rich handsome volume, over 
700 magnificent illustrations, 360 big 
pages, almost 11” high, 2” thick, it costs 
just a fraction of what-you'd pay for an 
art course. In fact, less than half the cost 
of ordinary art books, only $2.49. 


SEND NO MONEY| 


i] the coupon. When your book 
sheer, the postman $2.49 plus 
a few cents postage. It must mee 
your every, Poppe, or you may 
returnit within 5 daysand your money § 
will be promptly refunded. : 
= ae = = 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WA, J 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send me ‘‘ANYONE CAN 
DRAW”. I will pay the postman $2.49 

lus ‘postage. I understand I. may return 
t within 5 days for an immediate refund. 


at your favorite newsstand or book 
store early in January, 1944, Or 
write direct to the World Almanac, City State 
pt. 43, 125 Barclay St., New sauposs in whieh ‘cuse we pay’ all’ postage 
: EP nu ATE EE RN ahd y Bie rg _ coste. Your return privilege still applies. y 
: York, N.Y. re oe oe es ee ee 


Address _ 


‘ 


I 
k 
Name _ | 
i 
i 
f 


a: S. 
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I GIVE YOU Futt Radio EQuIPMENT 


You Learn Easily in Spare Time 
. .. atHome or atCamp! . 


The Sprayberry Course is specially designed for easy under- 


‘Standing. Many practical features are included to help you 


make fast progress. Beginners need have no fear of ‘‘getting 
lost.’” The course starts right at the beginning of Radio... 
unfolds each step in a simplified, logical style. You quickly 
develop a thorough-going knowledge of Radio Set ee 
Signa 


Tracing, Aviation Radio, Frequency 


Modulation, etc. 
Training Prepares You for a Business of Your 


Electronics, Television, 


Own... or Good Radio Jobs at Excellent Pay | 


Right now ... more than ever before, Radio offers amazing oppor- 
tunities for trained men. Curtailment of new Radio set production 
insures an ever-increasing volume of civilian Radio Service work ... 
to keep the nation’s home Radio receivers in good working order. 
Sprayberry training will give you quick, easy access to a profitable 
business of your own. Or you can choose an interesting, well-paying 
Radio job in one of the nation’s Radio factories at work on Radio 
and electrical equipment for planes, tanks, ships, etc. These and many 
more are the civilian opportunities open to you. Should you enter 
the armed forces, your Radio training will qualify you for a higher 
rating—better pay and interesting work. Bear in\mind, too, if you 
enter the Service after you start your Sprayberry course you can easily 
continue your studies at camp as countless fellows are now doing. 


No Previous Experience Needed 


It makes*no difference what your edu- 
cation has been. I can fit you quickly 
for a pee eas job. Your success is 
my full responsibility. I make it easy 
for you to grasp Radio principles and 
remember them. Moreover, your train- 
ing need not interfere with your 
present work. 

You can get 


\, EASY TO START You s22 set 


tails about my course by writing for my 
hew, Valuable FREE 

ALOG. Mail cou- 
No obligation. 


Ci Ho 
, Tost... AY ¥ qT 

ed @ thic*-.. el 
=e ou SOE Ro Be, 

Pep, Mai ; e. 

= ny - §; , 

ee D ta, 
pe Steanft venee 


to do Practice-Giving Experiments! Me 


BS 


YOU GET A DUAL PURPOSE 
RADIC SET FOR EXPERI- 
MENTS AND SET TESTING 


(1) I supply you with Radio 
Parts which you use to gain 
pre-experience in Repair 
Work. (2) Most important 
. . . these same parts are used 
as a Modern Signal Generator 
and for Signal Tracing, Elec- 
tric Eye Tube, etc. Write for 
details. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Along with your Training, 
you will receive my BUSI- 
NESS BUILDERS which will 
show you how to put your 
knowledge to profitable use 
in handling money-making 
Radio Service jobs shortly 
after you begin Training. 


1F YOU REMAIN A 
CIVILIAN OR ENTER 
MILITARY SERVICE. 2. 
Radio Training Will 


Enhance Your Future? 


. 


YOUR COUNTRY URGENTLY NEEDS TRAINED RADIO TECHNICIANS jie 


FLL TRAIN YOU QUICKLY FOR S-<@ 
GOOD RADIO JOBS 


eee CIVILIAN OR MILITARY! 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘BOOKS 


BOOKS withdrawn from lending libraries. Over 5000 
titles to choose from. Buy best books at bottom prices, 
23e up. Our service is unique in U. S. Novels, mys- 
teries, westerns, best sellers, non-fiction. Take your 
pick. Free catalog. Prompt mail delivery. American 
pending Library, College Point, N. Y. 


" MAGICIANS’, Mindreading Card Secrets 25c. Cata- 

Jog Books, Writers’ Aids, Magic, Occult; Novelties, 

| Chicago ‘10¢. Easterncity Sales, 330-Ss Wells, 
cago. 


BOOKS—Periodicals—Any Subject—All Dates. What 
do you need? Doherty, 5322 Ludiam, Chicago, Ilinois. 


eens sent upon request. Landau Book Co., 


. Dept. S, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. 
r/ 
: BOOKS FOR SALE 
_ 2,500 used correspondence courses, books. Large 


_ bargain list $.10. Courses bought. Thomas Reede, 


: Plymouth, Penna. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


FREE BOOKS. Join this amazing club and get 
_ ONE BOOK FREE with’ each and every book you 
-buy. Rent the latest books by mail at less than a 
penny and half per day. Magazines at special club 
prices. Book and Magazine Club, WA 315 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOOK SEARCH SERVICE 


~ 


/ 

OUT-OF-PRINT Books. Books Hard to Find. Use * 
our search service. No charge. No obligation to buy. 

Send your list today. Nedwick’s Bookstore, 23 South 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


5 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE extra money in your home, very little capital 
ieee Details free. Lumco, Kimball, Nebraska. 


ee Learn home. No machinery, Posera, 


545-Z Bartlett, Milwaukee, Wis. 


; COINS \ 


FRED! Foreign Coin, banknote and large 50-page 
illustrated coin catalogue to approval service appli- 
eants. Send 3c postage. TATHAM COINCO, Spring- 
field-72, Mass. 


COLLECTING BAD DEBTS 


No charge until 


Your claims collected anywhere. 
Staten 


successful. i aaa 85  Wilson-terrace, 
ae N. 


CRIME DETECTION, 


~ ' 
as BOOK CATALOG! SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL 


k ESTIGATION; ANTI-SABOTAGE; Firearms; 
Mingerprints; Civilian Defense; Forgery; Cryptog- 
vaphy; Chemistry; Jiu-Jitsu; etc. Any ‘pook—new, 


used, out-of-print. Kessler Book Service, 708-L Hill- 
ae? Bl dg., Los Angeles, 


BS DETECTIVES 


ETECTIV ES—Make secret investigations. 
petal Experience unnecessary. 
‘ wil ee Wate, GEORGE W.. 


ae 


pO VAGNER, 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and _self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged, All 
Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and 84-page illustrated bar- 
gain catalog FREE. Write Nelson Company, 500 
Sherman, Dept. 236, Chicago. 


Drafting and Trigonometry courses. Each $1 com- 
a oT de Giles, Dept. WA-1, 1326 Myers, Bur- 
I ali 


FARM LAND 


40 ACRES, near White River, unimproved poultry 
land, $190; $5 down, $5 monthly, Free list and litera- 
HUBBARD, 276 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, 


FORMULAS 


AUTHENTIC FORMULARY. 924 pages (illustrated) 
Complete instructions (special equipment or experience 
unnecessary). 10,000 formulas in all. Make most 
anything at fraction of usual wholesale cost. 
home remedies, beauty preparations, hair straighten- 
insecticides, peg Hp soft 


GOVERNMENT JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT A GOV’T JOB? $105—$175 month. 
portunity. MEN-—-WOMEN. Prepare immediately 
for 1943 examinations. Full particulars—list positions, 
FREE. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
S38, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


SQUARE KNOTTERS! Make belts, handbags, etc. 
Quality cord samples with Catalog, FREE. ‘Begin- 
ners book, catalog and samples, 10c. Special! Regular 
$1 book with 50c beginner’s outfit, all for $1. P. C. 
Herwig Co., Dept. WA, 121 Sands St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready NOW for post-war sales 
and production. Factories must have products to take 
up the slack after war orders stop, Get our NEW 

FREE inventor’s book today and valuable ‘Invention 
Record’ form. Act now. McMORROW and BERMAN, 
224-A Albee Building, Washington, D, C 


INVENTORS: HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 
tion for sale, patented or. unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 41, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR INVENTORS—IDEAS FOR SALE—LIST 10c, 
JOE A. SVITAK, 1877 Riverside Drive, Los Angeles, 
California. 


LANGUAGES 


LEARN THE NATURAL, ENJOYABLE WAY WITH 
PHONOGRAPH SETS. 31 LANGUAGES. SPECIAL 
SERIES FOR 
PNGLISH. _All Makes Bea, Rented, Exchanged, 
Purchased. Free Booklet W. 


SPANISH AND FOR IMPROVED 


LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 An. 41st St, N. Y¥. ©. 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE .. 


by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language Method for 

French, Spanish, German, Italian, Duteh, Japanese. 

Over a miilion sold. 
_ THE PETER 


Send ites Frée circulars. 
P. LY. CO.,. DEPT. WA, 
133 N. 13th, “PHILADELPHIA,. PA, 


Big op- ; 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS 


“MISCELLANEOUS _ RARE COINS 


at 


> Samblea: Shes Avan é s COIN COLLECTORS—Read The Numismatis 
_ Samples, Magazines, Opportunities; Photos; Novel lished monthly. News and feature articles o 


EHeeg, Wer Morrelis, -190-Ns State, ) Chicago. medals and paper money. Six month subscription $1. 
~ Single copy, 25c. American Numismatic Associ 
99 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES ene 
NESS Fa ra a a a COINS BOUGHT and SOLD. LARGE 80 PAG 
127 WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, ILLUSTRATED RETAIL CATALOGUE and-FC 
Business “of your own. Full particulars free. Elite EIGN BILL. 25c. Norman SHULTZ, Salt Lal 
4 214-T Grand St., N. Y. Utah. or 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS, earn money evenings r 
doing cartoon copywork for advertisers, Allservice, SALESMEN WANTED 


fun edie WANTED: Man for profitable Rawleigh Route. v 

=m ; ; tisfied with goo iving at start. Wri Hi 
BECOME A registered real estate broker! Profitable anes pode ane Se 
profession. Jack Stein. Sarasota, Florida. leigh’s, Dept, 43-WAL-101, Freeport, Tl. 


ees STAMPS ° 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! Send today for | 


: 7 = new edition fully illustrated enabling you instal 
KE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained prac- ‘ 


MA $ i identify all difficuit stamps. Also fine packet stran 
tical nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy fascinating stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Moni 
_ tuition payments. Earn while you learn—many earn Patiala, Cyprus, etc., including maps, ships, ami! 
mdreds of dollars while studying. Easy to under- and strange scenes. All free to approval appli 

, endorsed by physicians. High school inclosing 3c postage! Garcelon Stamp Company 

Write for free booklet 945, Calais, Maine. f 


FREE! Leeward Is., Cayman Is., r 
plus 60 different mint Geo. VI coronatio 


, E stamps, to approval service applicants sending 3c 
a, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN . age. Tatham Stampco, Springfield-72, Maes 


3M 


CATALOG sent upon request. Star Stamp © 
Dept. S, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. — 


STAMP COLLECTING 


VICTORY PACKET FREE. Includes stamps 
Tanganyika — British Cayman _, Islands — Anim: 
Scarce Babyhead—Coronation—Early Victorian— 
mail—Map Stamps—with Big Catalogue—all fr 
send 5c for postage. GRAY STAMP COMP 
Dept. WE, Toronto, Canada. * 


ee 
3¢,.. 4 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy tui- 
-*tion payments. Earn while you learn—many earn 
hundreds of dollars while studying. Easy to under- 
stand lessons, endorsed by physicians. High school 
not required. .Our 42nd year. Write for free booklet 
and sample lesson pages, Chicago School of Nursing, 
t. WA-2, Chicago. 


hi _* OLD OR ODD COINS WANTED 


[np ae 
WE PAY $2.00 to $500.00 each for hundreds of Old = F 5; 
or Odd Coins. You may have valuable coins wanted SEND for your copy FREE ‘‘COLLECTOR’S 


by Collectors. Eee all until Posted. Send Ten Cents BOOK’’, Elmer Long, 203 Market, Harrish ree 
for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Guaranteed Buy 1000, S) mixed. (Dime. andar Postage. 75 om 


and Selli ices. -fiv: y i a 
CSP ESSA EE Bo RN, EN | SEkMPS, PORT TRPRERSOR Ne 


TRANSLATION 
‘ \ PATENTS ; 
|. 9 Ge eR ERC Erp pee ol: ey wtb ae Languages. S 
- INVENTORS: New military and commercial inyen- an your material for’ Quota lion.) lds one. 
tions urgently needed by manufacturers, Write for LEWIS BERTRAND and Associate Translato 
pparhicutare, Chartered Institute, Dept. 40, Washing- 18 East dist Street, New York, N. ¥. 
on, D. C. - " - 
; USED BOOKS , 
tA ae PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-in 


books, slightly used. Sold. Rented, Exchanged, 


RAISE ANGORA RABBITS——wool brings $6.00 Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid fo u 

: aah Hi , courses, Complete details and 84-page illustr: id 

‘: Cae Particulars free. Grinstead’s, Edwardsville, gain catalog FREE. Write Nelson Gomes ie 
¢ : Sherman, Dept. 272, Chicago. - 


Lys RADIOS WANTED TO BUY 


‘T] TcLS ST pee ea aE REEGS aa LINGUAPHONE SETS _ 
MAKE SIMPLE LONG DISTANCE CRYSTAL and other makes. All langu ‘ 
RADIOS. NO TUBES OR BATTERIES REQUIRED. language, number of recdeds aan Hike a 


A 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 25c. POSTPAID. : . 
ALVA ALLEN, WA427, CLINTON, MO. is ee pee 


CATALOG FR 


Our 48th Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog f° on 
Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fic 
es Haley, Scientific, etc. Illustrated, Inde 
Se = 8 ls, colleges, librari 
| individuals, Write today for this new 1943 catalog, “anes PR bos 
i THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Dept. 157 ‘564-566 W. Monroe St, Chicago, 
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2s 
Learn Public faa r cst a traree a | 
_ Speaking TT, 
Cy their earning power, through ability : 


‘to-sway others by effective speech. 


Se Write for free klet, How fo Work 
: hey iladee Ordivartareruiretcnte D E G R E E—2 7 M re) N T a Ss 
jorth Ameri Insti . 
1315 ialaietghia Acorn Chtcins, wa Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical 
Mechanical and Radio Engineering 


FIND proved by C.A.A.; for U.S, Army Re- 
serve, and Federal Student Loan Plan. 


YOURSELF confined. to essentials? year’ around ses: 


sions; strong faculty; adequate equip-~ 


The Mind Stimulator is-a Rapid ment; modern wind tunnel. Small — 
System of Mind Meine. Gnas classes; personal attention. Tech men 
tive Thinking, Self-Discovery, won. Chrysler: Institute appointments in 
Personality Development. SIXTH 37-38-39-40-41-42, 
YEAR. Free Mind Power Test Industry is now accepting thousands of 
and Literature. untrained or poorly trained men, but 
Frank L. Tibolt, Ph.D., 99R needs technically trained men as leaders — 
Fern St., Philadelphia, Pa. and supervisors. Many opportunities | 


for self-help in this technical and indus- — 
trial center. Low tuition; no charge for 
prep courses. Terms open March, June, 


[— WANTED TO BUY 
| LINGUAPHONE SETS 
‘and other makes. All languages. Men- 
n make, language, number of records 


ept. and Dec. (Remember there will 
be no depression for trained men after 
this national emergency.) , 


INDIANA TECHNICAL — 


; and books. 
LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER, Dept. WA 0 L L E G E 
8 East 4{st St, New York, N. Y. 


943 E, Washington Bivd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home! 


RN money working at home or in_ studio coloring 
phe and miniatures in _ oil. earn ‘‘Koehne 
s. Work done by this method is 

No_ previous experience 
make money full or spare time this 
end for gree booklet, ‘‘Make Money at 


shed 
1902 | 


New Y ork Establi 
Electrical 


Ask for free booklet School 
49 West 17th St, N. Y. CG. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, inc. 
1315 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4361, Chicago, Illinois 


F ACADEMIC 
1, OF TEN, Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard, Flying Cadet, 113 W. 57th St., N, Y¥. Cl 6-6888 
CHIROPRACTIO 


HW CHIROPRACTIC, 261 W. 71ST ST. 
eels CO-EDUCATIONAL—DAY—NIGHT—CLASSES END 2-3676 and 3677 


~ ‘ é DENTAL NURSING 
TIONAL SCHOOL OF DENTAL NURSING, 10 West Jackson Blvd., (Free Booklet) Chicago, Ill. 
a ; DRAFTING i 
8) ELL INST. Drafting, Mathematics, Blueprint Reading—all branches. 230 W. 41st. N. Y, C. WI. 7-2086. 
is FASHION AND PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELING 
BIZON STUDIO OF MODELING—Intensive Courses. Free Booklet W—576 5th Ave, N. ¥, C. 
‘vs eine LANGUAGES 
‘AGE SERVICE CENTER, Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E. 4ist St, N. Y¥. City LEx.2-8838 
4, MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
INAL SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 10 West Jackson Blvd., (Free Booklet) Chicago, Ill. 
e f SCHOOLS—ELECTROLYSIS 
OF ELECTROLYSIS, INC.—Permanent Hair Removal—18 East 41st Street, New York City 
, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
; OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC—299 B’way, New York—Thorough Practical Training—RRetor 2-3374 |, 
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a Hotel Hostess 


By 
Governess, Without Experi- 
ence, Becomes Hostess— 


Housekeeper of Connecticut 
Hotel. 


“While I enjoyed my work as governess, I 
realized it offered no future. That is why 
I sent for the Lewis booklet and enrolled 
for their course. Soon after I graduated, 
the Lewis National Placement Service ad- 
_vised me of a position. However, I decided 
to take the position another hotel offered 
me as Hostess-Housekeeper. When I con- 
trast my previous job with my present 
- well-paid position, I feel like celebrating 
the day on which I enrolled for Lewis 
- ‘Training.’’ 


Sat towel as managers, 


and in 


graduates has proved previous ex- 
perience unnecessary in this business | 
Where you’re not dropped because 
- you are over 40. Your business, | 
ome, professional or grade school | 
background, plus Lewis Training, bat 
Peta) you. FREE book tells how | 
O qualify for a well-paid position; 
explains how you are _ registered | 
FREE of extra cost, in Lewis Na- | 
_ tional Placement Service. 
‘coupon NOW! 


; a BARGAINS!!! 
fee Used Ho 


‘3 _ Self-study educational material for ambi- 
. tious people who want to get ahead. 
Complete home-study courses and self- 
instruction books, slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed on every transac- 
po era om for ies courses, Full 
details an -page illustrated bargai 
catalog FREE, Write today! par 


FREE tar 


Mail. the 


500 Sherman St. 


STUDY AT HOME 


for Personal Success, 
Greater Opportunities 
and Larger Earnings. 32 
years of successful stu- 
dent guidance assures ex- 
ert instruction. LL.B. 
egree awarded. 


Over 108,000 Enrolled 


Prominent graduates in all walks of life. 
Whatever your talents, legal training will aid 
in obtaining greater success. All texts fur- 
nished. Easy payments, Send for FREE BOOK 
—'‘‘Law and Executive Guidance’’—NOW! 


\. AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. W-43, 8 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


¥% 
Aer + 
, 

“4 


Cc ~ EDUCATIONAL “DIRECTOR 


How I Became |How I Steppe 


STEP INTO A WELL PAID HOTEL POSITION—From coast to coast Lewis-trained 
men and women, are winning success in the hotel, club and institutional field. They're 
assistant managers, 
2 i other types of well-paid positions. 
recreation program means greater opportunities than ever. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Room BA-7461, Washington, 
Ddeuu ine the Free Book, ‘Your Big Opportunity,’ 


well-paid position. 
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into aBlG PAY Hotel Job A 
i GbeteD gr. 


No Experience, Yet Becomes 

Hotel Manager With_ Sub- P 

stantial Increase in Salary. i 
“Disgusted with my job in an oil com-— 
pany, I enrolled for the Lewis Course 
Soon after completing my training, I wai 
Catering Manager‘ of an Omaha hote! 
Then the Lewis Employment Bureau plac 
me as Kitchen Steward, of another hotel 
Finally I stepped from an Assistant Man 
agership to Manager of this new hotel, at 
a substantial salary increase. I owe my 
success to Lewis Training.’’ 2 


executive housekeepers, hostesse: = 
Today, the wartime housing, food and 
The success of Lewis — 


Lt Pa. SF 


with- 


obligation. I wish to know how to qualify for 


® Nationa! Baking Institute announces 2 new 
home study course in commercial baking, Bak- 
ing now America’s fifth industry in wages. 
Nearly a depression-proof business, Good field 
for ambitious men. Common school education 
sufficient. Send for free booklet ‘*Opportuni- 
ties in Commercial Baking’’ and requirements. 
National Baking Institute: 


a 
J 


Prepare for profitable 
or fascinating hobby, at | 
under guidance of .qualifiec 


paying positions upo 
tion. Send coupon below at once for 
“Opportunities in Modern Photography,’ 
and requirements. : 4 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ~ \ 
1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4361 Chi 
Send booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Phot 
full Bop are and requirements, has 


re 
Dar 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


NEW IDEA 


HOME LABORATORY 


CHEMICAL KITS 


WINN’S 


APPARATUS OUTFITS 


For Students. Send 
.05c¢ for Literature 
and Retail Supply 
Catalog. 


J. H. WINN MFG. CO. 


Established 1931 


Dept. WA-3 124 W. 23rd S#., N. Y. C. 
».~ Learn Profitable Profession 
F 2% in OO days at Home 
BS Patek #4 Earnings of Men and Women in the 
orf fascinating profession of Swedish 


Massage run as high as $40 

to $70 per week but many 

prefer to open their own of- 

fices. Large incomes from 
» Doctors, hospitals, sanitar- 

eee iums, clubs and private pa- 
tients come to those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
crowded field which is now open to you without hav- 
ing to leaye your present work until you qualify as 
an expert and can command an expert’s pay. Send 
Mame and address for FREE Anatomy charts, book- 
let with names and photographs of successful grad- 
tates and complete details of our offer. There is 
no cost or obligation. 


THE College of Swedish Massage, Dept. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


Learn eo! 2s ni 
Advert} sing 


Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during 
Spare time. Also earn while you learn. No experi- 
ence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Send at once for free booklet—‘*Win Success in 
and requirements. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising, 1315 Michigan 
Avenue, Dept. 4361, Chicago, U. S. A. 


be a Dietitian! 

Ea AQN, 

ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR A POSITION AS DIETITIAN 
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sn hospitals, hotels, schools, laborato- 
ries, department stores, steamships, rail- 
roads, public health, welfare organ- 
izations. Modern equipment. Spacious 
quarters. School restaurant. Licensed 


by N. Y. State. Day or Evening. Co-Ed. 


Age no obstacle. Visitors welcome. 
College students may apply for advanced 
standing, thus complete course in less time. 
Free National Placement Service 


WRITE FOR CATALOG A 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


') 660 Madison Ave., (at 60th St.) N. Y. C. 
Telephone: REgent 4-7400 


“YOU ARE UNDER’ 


There’s a Thrill 
in Bringing a 
Crook to Justice 

Through 


Mee «Scientific 
CRIME DETECTION 


I have taught thousands of men and women this 
exciting, profitable, pleasant profession. Let me 
teach you in your own home. Prepare yourself in 
your leisure time to fill a responsible, steady, well- 
paid position in a very short time and at very small 
cost. What others have done, you too, can do. 


43% of All 


BeA 


American FINGER 
Identification Al 
Bureaus sie 


Are headed by students and graduates of I. A. S. 
This fascinating work is easy to learn and the 
training is inexpensive. You, too, can fit yourself 
to fill a responsible crime detection job with good 
pay and steady employment. But don’t delay—get 
the details now. Let me show you how easily and 
completely I can prepare you for this fascinating 
work, during spare time in your own home. You 
may pay as you learn. Write today for free Crime 


Book. 
"The Blue Book 


FREE! iene 


It’s a thriller. Tells about some of the most inter- 
esting crimes ever perpetrated and how they were 
solved through the very methods taught by I. A. S. 
Send now—be sure to state age. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. 1921 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON: NOW 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 1 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1921 | 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, send 
me the “‘Blue Book of Crime,’’ and com- | 
plete list of over 840 bureaus employing | 
your graduates, together with your low 
prices and Easy Terms Offer. (Litera- | 
ture will be sent ONLY to persons stat- | 
ing their age.) : | 


Name 


Age 
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~ Some e Day 


you know this man as well as you know 
YOURSELF. His mind nibbles at EV- 
ERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 

At HOME in the évening he tunes in the 
tadio—gets tired of it—then glances through 
a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. At the 
OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST 
thing first. JUMPS from ONE THING TO 
ANOTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS. In fact, 
they are the very people who do the world’s 
MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 

If YOU have a “grasshopper mind’ you 
know why: this is TRUE. 

The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know 
that WITHIN YOU are intelligence, ear- 
nestness, and persistence. 

What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you 
back? Just one fact! That is all! And when 
you know what it IS, then you can prepare 
yourself for the race toward self-improve- 
ment and independence. 

The fact is that you are NOT using ALL 
of your BRAINPOWER! 

The AVERAGE person is paid for a frac- 
tion of what he sa because that is what 
he actually USE 

What can you DO about it? 
is: study PELMANISM 

PELMANISM will help you to develop 
your own self-confidence, your will, memory 
and concentration. It will help you, through 
self-training, to develop your imagination, 
your ability to make quick decisions and to 
reason more logically. 

In short, it will help you to train your brain 
and overcome such qualities as forgetfulness, 
inertia, self-consciousness, mind wandering, 


The answer 


' procrastination, timidity, etc. 
Mea like author Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry 
Lauder, Prince Charles of Sweden, Jerome 
' K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Major Gen- 
Asera Sir Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord 


Beresford, Frank P. Walsh, eres Chairman 


of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, have praised 
Pelmanism! OVER 750,000 OTHERS HAVE 
STUDIED IT! 


Now—for Only $1—YOU 
can TEST Pelmanism 


Can PELMANISM help you? For the first time 
ara can PROVE to YOURSELF the value of PEL- 
ANISM by, using this complete TEST COURSE. 
a s called ‘‘The Pelman Course in Mental Train- 
Bd It consists of 10 books—sent to you for 
mly $1—each book a_ complete Lesson. Or you 
aay have any single Lesson for only 10c. 

‘Scientific Mind Training,’’ a 64- -page book 
about PELMANISM, included FREE. 

Thousands who read this announcement will 
DO NOTHING about it. The INITIATIVE and 
WILL to ACT may be lacking! But there are 
many others ae will FREE themselves from 
the mire of INERTIA! 

Don’t Setne to GAMBLE with your future! 
- _Pelman ele 5. Dept. 


Mail the coupon today! . . 
WA43, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. 


ee ee re ee 


PELMAN INC., Dept. WA43, Pershing Bldg., 
New Rochelle, New York 


( ) Send me the Pelman Bete COURSE of 10 
lessons complete, I will pay. postman $1 | 

plus few cents postage on delivery. (We 

pay postage if $1 accompanies order.) (If | 

you prefer single lessons, check below. 

Enclose 10c¢ for each book.) | 

Lesson I Mental Training 

Lesson II Sensation, Perception and Ob- | 

servation 

Lesson III Memory-Concentration | 

Lesson IV Imagination Development 

Lesson V_ Self-Management 

Lesson YI Ideas and Words | 

Lesson VII The Two Logics —Laws of | 


‘hought 
ee VIII Fallacies and How to Avoid 


Lesson IX Analogy and Metaphor 
Lesson X Methods of Investigation 


we Nees Se 


Spook, wselentiie Mind Trainige® 
Namlas dil piyit chat auth ue eee oA | 
[tdataren srs ctae2ccntct cust artina mene anton | 
I PG. oelrncesccsnscsecncesscesvevsasooessaser States... cccvccorsente 
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+4 i 7-DAY OFFER! “a 


Awiv MECHANICS.. 


REPAIR ANY MAKE 
CAR = cuzsrer: 


MoToR’s Factory Shop Manual Helps EVERY 

Mechanic—Even Experts—on EVERY Repair 

Job, Every Model, Every Make, 1935-1942! 
Explains every auto repair operation STEP-BY- 
STEP. Easy-to-use! Hundreds of photographs, dia- 
grams, drawings, show exact “how to do it” of re- 
pairs, adjustments, replace- 


ments. All jobs on every 
model since 1935—plus 405 


truck models! Engine; Elec- | MoToR's New 
: : a TRUCK 


tion System; Clutch, Trans- 
Repair Manual 


Explains Eber Repair Job on 


mission; Universals; Rear 
Every Model of All These Cars 


End; Wheels, Brakes; Knee 


1935 through 1942 Action, Shock _ Absorbers, Cee ae 
American La Salle Springs; Body; Free Wheel, FREE 7-Day Offer 

—Bantam —_ Lincoln Overdrive, Fluid Coupling! 900 ‘pages—1400 pic- 

Lincol i 

eee ‘Zephyr 150 Factory Books In One! § tures, charts, dia- 

stin grams—8%4x11 inches 
Buick Mercury Imagine a COMPLETE COLLEC- 7 ; 
Cadlline Nash TION of ALLofficialshop procedure ff >—Over 300,000 impor- 
Bravcaint Gidsmobile manuals, prepared by each car man- tant facts on every 

evi H ufacturer’s own engineers! That's truck repair, tune-up, 
Chrysler Overland what you GET in this book! Open overhaul, adjustment 
Cord Packard the manual to the car you want— job. Covers both 
De Soto Pierce Arrow you'll find-everything to show the diesels and _ gasoline 
Dodge Plymouth right way to do the job. engines—every model 
Ford enue Auto Mechanics, Instructors | built since 1936. Based 
Graham Reo . on all official truck 
Hudson Studebaker and Students: manufacturer’s man- 
Hupmobile Terraplane This is the factory shop manual uals. Hundreds 
Lafayette Willys used by the U. S. Army, trade, 


Nearly 200,000 Vital 
Facts on Every Phase 
of Tune-Up and Re- 
air. 450 Charts, 
ables, 900 Photos, 
Diagrams. 600 Big 
Pages—Size 844xll 
inches. 
Published by MoToR, the Leading 
Automotive Business Maga- 
zine, Desk 81, 572 Madi- 
son Ave, New York. 


: of pi 
technical, and vocational schools pre RI 
for training auto mechanics. grams, _ charts, 
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SEND NO MONEY Tia 


Simply fillout coupon below. Mail : 
it today and a copy of MoToR’s up- If your job is 
to-the-minute 1942 Factory Shop Oe 
Manual will be sent to you at once 
for Tdays’ Free Examination. Same 
offer applies on MoToR’s Truck 
Manual (see panel at right). 
Check which you want on 
coupon NOW! 


MAIL COUPON FOR 7 DAY FREE TRIAL r 
I MoToR Book Dppartment, Desk 81, 572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y:. 


MoToR’s 1942 Factory Shop Man- SE Sa 1942 Truck Repair Man- | 
RUSH to me at ea ual. If O.K. I will remit $1 in 7 [ |: If O. K. I will remit $2 in 7 


4 plus 35c delivery ee with lus 35c deliver: charge with 
opposite book you xe) 


days, and $1 monthly for 4 months, bee i and $2 monthly for 3 months, 
once: (chock box 
final payment ($5.35 in al 


nal payment, ($8.35 in all.) Other- 


want) wise I will return book in 7 days. wise I will return book in 7 days. 
(Foreign price, $6, cash with pl price, $9, cash with 
order.) order 
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3-Way Protection —IS THE ANSWER 


‘CONFIDENCE and PEACE OF MIND reward the pru- 

dent man who carries good disability insurance. If he 
is ill or injured, freedom from money worry hastens his 
recovery, and he returns to his work without handicap 
of debts to be paid or bills past due. 


Accident and Health Insurance with 
Modern Hospitalization —AT COST. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS — 
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H. E. TREVVETT, Sec’y UTICA, N.Y. 
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Send full information H. E. Trevvert,. Secretary 

and a blank for apply- 70 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 
ing for sound, low-cost 

accident and health 

insurance and accident 

and health hospitaliza- 

tion. No obligation, of 

course. | 
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RE the tales of strange-human powers 
false? Can the mysterious feats per- 
formed by the mystics of the Orient be 
explained away as only illusions? Is there 
an intangible bond with the universe be- 
yond which draws mankind on? Does 
a mighty Cosmic intelligence from the 
reaches of space ebb and flow through the 
deep recesses of the mind, forming a river 
of wisdom which can carry men and 
women to the heights of personal achieve- 
ment? 


Have You Had These 


Experiences? 


. . . that unmistakable feeling that you 
have taken the wrong course of action, 
that you have violated some inner, unex- 
pressed, better judgment? The sudden 
realization that the silent whisperings of 
self are cautioning you to keep your own 
counsel — not to speak words on the tip 
of your tongue in the presence of another. 
That something which pushes you for- 
ward when you hesitate, or’ restrains you 
when you are apt to make a wrong move. 


These urges -are the subtle influence 
which when understood and directed has 
made thousands of men and women mas- 
ters of their lives. There IS a source of 
intelligence within you as natural as your 
senses of sight and hearing, and more 
‘dependable, which you are NOT using 


now! Challenge this statement] Dare the 
Rosicrucians to reveal the functions of 
this Cosmic mind and its great possibili- 
ties to you. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Take this infinite power into your part- 
nership, You can use it in a rational and 
practical way without interference with 
your religious beliefs or personal affairs. 
The Rosicrucians, a world-wide philo- 
sophical movement, invite you to use the 
coupon below, now, today, and obtain 
a free copy of the fascinating book, ““The 
Mastery of Life,” which explains further. 


Scribe D, V. Y. 
Tye Rosicrucirans, AMORC - 
San Jose, California 

Iam sincerely interested in knowing 
more about this unseen, vital power 
which can be used in acquiring the 


fullness and happiness of life. Please 
send me, without cost, the book, “The 
Mastery of Life,” which tells how to 


receive this information. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 


} 
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Learn Quickly and Easily at Home 


By the Famous 


vantages in life with a second 
language! Learning the HUGO 
way is not an arduous task of tire- 
some study—but an interesting ex- 
perience you will thoroughly enjoy! 


D wee your pleasure and ad- 


World changes make it imperative 


-for every one of us who wants to get 


ahead to know another language! 
Right now, jobs are going to special- 
ists who know Spanish, in our rela- 
tions with Latin America—Portu- 
guese, in our relations with our 


fiwGO 


SIMPLIFIED METHOD 


newest ally, Brazil. Think of the post- 
war advantages to an engineer, a 
salesman, a student, a writer who is 
fluent in Russian! The famous HUGO 
method teaches you the language of 
your choice in an amazingly short 
time—in but an hour a day of fas- 
cinating study. Over 3,000,000 of these 
courses have been sold! 


Each course is complete in a single cloth-bound volume. 7 
inderstand. Not a correspondence course—learn as fast as you like. 
Zach course only $1.50—nothing more to buy or pay. 


money will be refunded in full if for any reason_you are not satisfied 
Check, on the coupon 


vith any course and return it to us in 5 days. 


elow, which courses you want NOW! 


NOW THE PRICE IS ONLY. 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfied 


Easy to 
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DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 1-43 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the HUGO Simplified Language Course checked 
.. ($1.50 for each course checked) as 
full payment. I understand that I may return any book I am 
not fully pleased with, within 5 days, for complete refund. 
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GENERAL 


British Cabinet—page 146—Sir Stafford Cri 
Lord Privy Seal, departed the War Cabinet (Nov. 
22, 1942) and became Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, succeeding Col. J. J. Llewellin; Herbert 
Morrison, Minister of Home Office and Home Se- 
curity, succeeded Sir Stafford on the War Cabinet: 
Bs Golonial Gecretary end Viscose eeu ee 

an scount Cr: = 

came Lord Privy Seal. bh 
\ France—page 181—Chief of State Marshal Henri 
Petain announced (Nov. 16, 1942) that Admiral 
Jean Francois Darlan had been outlawed. Marshal 
Petain. made Pierre Laval Fascist dictator of 
France and also heir presumptive as Chief of State. 
Uruguay Government—page 219—Dr. Juan Jose 


™" 


Amezaga was elected President of Uruguay wor 


arch 


"U.S. Supreme Court—page 358—Associate Justice 


James F, Byrnes resigned from the Uni 
Supreme Court (Oct. 3, 1942) to Neontas Difeate 


of Economic Stabilization. 


(Oot 36, 1942)" 2 bill to 
ict. 26, a exempt school teacher; 
persons employed by any pducetlonas or recente 
agency receiving state funds, from operations of 
= nue Act barring participation in political 
New York Governors—page 887—C 

became the ae Eoverner of New panies Sole 

ucceeding Gov. Herbert H. Li : 
term expiring Jan. 1, 1943. oan? head 


29, 1942) for a term of four years, be: 
3,_1943 ¥ one 


ge 360—President Roosevelt signed 
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WORLD 
: Review of Fighting 


The Axis powers failed to gain their objectives 
in the third year of World War II, and early in 
the fourth year the initiative passed to the United 
Nations as a 1,500-mile offensive opened in North 
Africa and in Egypt and Libya. Military observers 
viewed this action as a possible forerunner of a 
second front against the Axis in Europe. once the 
Mediterranean was cleared and the extensive 
System of airfields was made available for bombing 
raids by the Allies. 

In the Russian campaign the Germans stalled 
before Stalingrad after five months of fighting 
and the Russians had taken the offensive there and. 
west of Moscow. The German drive for the 
Caucasus and the rich oil fields of the region also 
fell short at another large cost in men. 

The United States held the balance of power in 
the Southwest Pacific and turned to the offensive 
against the Japanese. American forces had estab- 
lished on the Solomon Islands a base for opera- 
tions. In New Guinea the United Nations forces 
battled the Japanese for possession and to block 
any attempt to cut the supply lines to Australia 
or to take the island continent. 

The United States established and maintained a 
defense line from the Aleutians in Alaska to 
Hawaii and down through the Pacific to Australia. 

In the Occupied Countries the subjugated peo- 
ples were constantly on the “‘offensive’’ committing 
acts of sabotage against munitions plants and 
transportation centers. The threat of revolt was 
present in these countries and large forces of the 
Axis were held immobile there to cope with pos- 
sible outbreaks. > 

United Nations forces also were active in Burma 
to regain territory lost there early in 1942 to the 
Japanese who destroyed the value of the Burma 
road as a munitions traffic artery to China. The 
Chinese also were on the offensive against the 
Japanese striking for the coastal points from 
which Allied planes, including many from the 
United States, might strike against Japan proper 
in bombing raids. E 

One predominating factor in the United Nations 
gaining the initiative was the supply of war_ma- 
terials furnished by the United States. From 
American factories to the battle fronts in all parts 
of the world there was poured a stream of air- 
planes, tanks, trucks and armored equipment, all 
of which gave an excellent account of their capa- 
bilities. United States soldiers, sailors and marines, 
also were on fronts throughout the world doing 
their share against the Axis. 

President Roosevelt, in an address read in New 
York City (Nov. 17, 1942) at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum, said: “It would seem that the 
turning point of this war has at last been reached. 
But this is no time for exultation. There is no time 
for anything but fighting and working’ to win.’’ 

Observers in Washington found it the most 
significant expression of official opinion about the 
war since Pearl Harbor. All the news from the 
Solomon Islands, from New Guinea, from North 
Africa and from Russia had contributed to the 
feeling that the power of the United Nations at 
last was being brought to bear against the Axis 
and the power of the Axis was on the wane. 

. After his return to Washington from a nation- 
wide trip, President Roosevelt said (Oct. 12, 1942) 
in a radio broadcast: ‘‘The strength of the United 
Nations is on the upgrade in this. war. The Axis 
leaders, on the other hand, know by now that 
they have already reached their full strength, and 
that their steadily mounting losses in men and 
material cannot be fully replaced. Germany and 
Japan are already realizing what the inevitable 
result will be when the total strength of the 
United eed ie them—at additional places 
e earth’s surface.”’ 4 
ate earlier fireside chat to the nation (Sept. 
7, 1942), President Roosevelt closed: ‘‘This is the 
toughest war of all time. We need not leave it to 
his 


inning to 


end of the one See ing.”” ; 
In this address Mr. Churchill gave credit to 
President Roosevelt as the author of the North 


+ African offensive in these words: ‘‘The President 


of the United States, who is the Commander-in- 


WAR II 
in the Third Year 


Chief of the armed forces of America, is the author 
of this mighty undertaking and in all of it I have 
been his acting and ardent lieutenant.” 

Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, Prime 
Minister of South Africa, before an extraordinary 
meeting of the Lords and Commons in London 
(Oct. 21, 1942) said that the defensive phase of 
the war ended and that the day of the 
offensive had dawned. 

_Marshal Smuts was one of the architects of 
victory in World War I and is highly esteemed as 
& grand strategist. He believes that the war may 
be ended in 1944, but adds that 1943 will see the 
heaviest fighting. 

There follows a summary of the fighting on the 
various fronts in the global war. 

The Pacific Front—The Japanese made a sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Hawaii (Dec. 7, 1941), an 
action that brought the United States into World 
War II. The Japanese followed with a smashing 
offensive into the Allied countries in the South- 
west Pacific. There fell rapidly to the Japanese 
the Philippines, Malaya—including Singapore— 
the Netherlands East Indies, parts of the British 
East Indies and Hong Kong. Singapore at the tip 
of the Malayan Peninsula, was believed impreg- 
nable and commanded the trade routes of the East 
Indies. Japanese troops were landed in the Solomon 
Islands, in New Guinea and in New Britain to 
prepare bases and airfields for attacks against the 
United Nations and to control the Southwest Pacific 
with its trade routes and rich supplies of war 
materials. Australia faced the peril of invasion 
and there were air attacks against the country 
from the new Japanese bases. 

In_the first five months of their headlong drive, 
the Japanese seized and occupied an area one-third 
the size of the United States. It was not until 
May, 1942, that they were checked in the naval 
engagement in the Coral Sea. In this engagement 
the Japanese lost 11 ships with 12 damaged; the 
United States three none damaged. The 
Japanese later moved their fleet eastward against 
Midway and were defeated again. The losses this 
time were 10 Japanese ships sunk, and 8 damaged; 
the United States two sunk, none damaged. From 
then on ip became the task of the United States to 
roll back the Japanese and to regain some of the 
lands they had seized. In August the United States 
opened a combined land and sea offensive. United 
States Marines invaded Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
in the Solomons. Marines seized an airport the 
Japanese had carved out of the jungle, renamed 
it Henderson Field and prepared it as a base for 
their attacks. To the Japanese, Guadalcanal 
represented a jumping off place for new conquests; 
to the United States it represented a defense 
against further Japanese advances and a starting 
point in the task of depriving the Japanese of 
their conquests of the winter and epee: It was 
possible from the Solomons to li 
“‘stepping”’ islands to reach Rabaul in New Britain 
and place the forces of the United Nations on the 
flank of the Japanese positions north of Australia, 

The Japanese Navy disputed the advance of the 
Marines and sought to drive them out but failed. 
The Marines consolidated their positions as the 
Japanese Navy and Army attacked. Late in August 
a Japanese armada was turned back by United 
States naval and air forces. Small raiding parties 
of Japanese were repelled on Guadalcanal and 
possession by the Marines grew more secure. At- 
tempts were made by the Japanese to land rein- 
forcements in transports and small boats but there 
was a heavy loss in these maneuvers. The Japanese 
struck again in Septembér; the Marines held and ~ 
the Japanese losses were considerable. The Jap- 
anese tried again the next month, and, despite 
damage to their transports by American planes, 
landed sizable reinforcements. 

The showdown came in November when one of 
the greatest naval battles since Jutland in World 
War I was fought. The Japanese were defeated 
with the loss of 28 ships and ten damaged, and 
retreated to the north still under attack from 
American planes and ships. The United States 
losses were nine ships, two cruisers and seven 


destroyers. Air power played a dominant part in 
the victory but the bulk of the damage was ac- 
complished by gun crews of the American warships 


who outfought the enemy in slashing engagements. 
The naval victory cleared away one threat over~- 
hanging the American positions in the Solomons 
and New Guinea where a land campaign was being 
waged to drive the enemy from that island and 
their bases for air attacks on Australia. The 
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American command in the battle of the Solomons 
operated through Admiral William F. Halsey and 
General Douglas MacArthur, in charge of the 
United Nations Armies in the Southwest Pacific. 

Coincident with the fighting in the Solomons, 
American and Australian units were occupied in 
driving the Japanese from New Guinea. The 
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Japanese moved against Port Moresby, but half 


way across the island they were checked by the 
MacArthur forces and later driven back to the 
They were reinforced again despite heavy 


losses. 
art of the ifeneral Offensive in the South- 


As 
west Pacific, American troops operated from bases — 
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The Southwest Pacific War Area 
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on the New Hebrides, New Caledonia and the Fiji | York City (Dec. 2, 1942) that the comparative 
Islands. Armed American forces also operated’| losses in men in the fighting in the Southwest 
from New Zealand. Soe Pacific had been at the rate of five.to one in favor 


Frank Knox, secretary of the Navy, told the War | of this Dae He estimated Army and Navy 
_ Congress of American Industry meeting in New | losses at 50,000 in killed and missing. 
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There follows a United Press compilation of 
all United States and Japanese ship losses since 
Pearl Harbor. 

UNITED STATES JAPAN 
Sunk Dam- Total Sunk Dam- Total 


aged aged 

yates 2 1 9 2 2 9 11 

Tera, 

carriers. . 4 Le 4 6 9 15 
Cruisers. ... 7 6 13 21 70 91 
Destroyers.. 21 5 26 39 49 88 
Submarines. 5 oe 5 me 7 14 
ts aang 3 4 4 53 46 99 

ee 

tankers... 3 i 3 an oe 
Supply shi ie ; ze 9 
Grminatac. 5 5 9 3 12 

me: 
ea AG SP 5 2 as 2 

cella- ‘ 
meous.... 12 1 14 23 27 50 
Totals... 62 21 76 246 259 505 


*For the purposes of this table Japanese ships’ 


listed in communiques as ‘‘probably sunk’’ are 
combined with those listed as damaged. 

The Navy communique (Dec. 2) added five more 
ships, including a Japanese destroyer, as having 
been sunk and two others damaged. 7 

United States and Japanese naval losses in the 
battle of the Solomons since that fight started 
Aug. 7 through Nov. 15, as announced in navy 
communiques: 


JAPANESE LOSSES 


Probably Dam- 


Type of Ship SA we Sunk paca Totalj 


Battleships......... 5 
PUUISCTS Se tee age se 6 ae) 28 34 
MEGLPICIB) ieieie co Vs + a ote aS 4 
Destroyers.....=.+. 13 3 19 35 
Trangports...,.:... 11 1 6 18 
Tankers-tenders.... .. ae 3 3 
; Cargo... ee gy ee 4 4 
‘argo transports. . . Ph e 
Unidentified........ i a 4 4 
Totals; ./.....-+. 35 4 72 ill 


AMERICAN LOSSES 
Type of Ship supe Damaged Total 


A a ae ee 1 6 
Aircraft carriers........ 2 ie \.2 
MDGBtYOVETS... 6. ewe es 12 3 15 
TEEGDADOTES: . so) 5 deecas's 0 1 of 1 
Auxiliary transports..... 3 vs 3 
TELS VT eee ee ae 1 te 1 

PERE ALG ia aje'e a diehei> ’ 24 4 28 


Japanese losses do not include announcements 
from General MacArthur's Australian headquarters 
of damage inflicted by aircraft from his command, 
Nor do they include Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox’s statement that two additional Japanese 
cruisers and a destroyer had been sunk (Oct. i1- 
12) in the second battle of Savo Island. His 
statement (never placed in any Navy communique) 
would add those ships to the sunk column; and 
eliminate one cruiser from the damaged list and 
a destroyer from the ‘probably sunk’’ classi- 
fication. 

In comparing American and Japanese ships 
damaged it should be recalled that damage to 
American ships generally is not announced, 

There have been some losses, not listed, since 
the main Solomons Island battle in minor en- 
gagements. 

The United States established a defense line 
running from the Aleutian Islands, off Alaska, 
down to Hawaii and on through to the Southwest 
Pacific to guard the supply lines to that sector, 

Early in June the Japanese occupied the three 
westernmost islands of the Aleutians—Kiska, Attu 
and Agattu, 1,300 miles from Alaska and toward 
the Siberian Peninsula of Kamchatka. The islands 
are on the great circle route from the United 
States to Japan ‘and their strategic location long 
has been recognized but only at Dutch Harbor had 
the United States constructed a military base. 
Other harbors in the desolate wastes remained 
undeveloped. The United States countered the 
Japanese stroke with naval and air raids. Through- 
out the summer, when the notoriously bad Aleu- 
tians weather permitted there were air attacks 
on the Japanese positions. Big Army planes 
dumped tons and tons of bombs on Kiska. 

Karly in October, United States forces occupied 
the Andreanof Islands in the Aleutians, and Army 
aireraft, including Flying Fortresses, began using 


the new fields to attack the Japanese on the other 


| ae, 
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islands. The Andreanof Islands are only 125 
miles east of Kiska, the main Japanese base in 
the Aleutians. These air attacks against the Jap- 
anese continued throughout October. Early in the 
month it was reported they had quit Attu and 
Agattu and no activity was observed on Kiska. 
Later, after another bombing raid, it was reported 
that the Japanese were back on Kiska and Attu. 

Egyptian-Libyan Front—British and Axis armies 
fought for two years across the sands and desert 
wastes of Libya and Egypt to gain control of the 
transport lines of the Mediterranean and the 
traffic routes of the Suez Canal. The Italian army 
opened the campaign (1940) and pushed the British 
70 miles into Egypt. The Italian force halted and 
the British, reinforced with | anos. tanks and: 
armored equipment, took the offensive. The drive 
carried the British armies 340 miles inside Libya 
in 1941 and again there was a halt. Within two 
months the Fascist Italian forces returned to the 
offensive and before it had ended the British troops 
had been driven back to the Egyptian frontier. 
Before the end of the year the tables had changed 
again and the British were on the offensive. The 
Italians were forced back to Benghazi and it was 
the second time that the British had entered the 
place in the seesaw warfare along the Mediter- 
Tanean. 

The Italian armies were feinforced by_ the 
Germans and General Erwin Rommel (later Field 
Marshal) undertook the task of clearing out the 
British and driving to the Suez. Early in 1942 the 
Rommel forces had retaken Benghazi,,.swept on 
and by mid-year had reached El Alamein, approxi- 
mately 75 miles from Alexandria with the Suez 
just beyond. The British made their stand here 
and established a defense line from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Qattara depression, a series of below 
sea-level salt marshes impassable to an army. The 
defense line extended over approximately 40 miles. 
and the British held it throughout the summer. 

Meanwhile American supplies, planes, tanks, 
armored trucks—all superior to that used by the 
Germans—had poured in. The United States 
shipped into Egypt ‘‘over 1,000 planes, many hun- 
dreds of tanks, of which more than 500 were 
mediums, 200,000 trucks, and hundreds of pieces 
of artillery,’"’ The shipments to the Egyptian area 
had a value of $636,952,000. 

Rommel tried, the reinforced. British lines in 
August but was repulsed. Early in September the 
Allies smashed a large scale Axis offensive and 
in October launched a full scale drive that cleared 
Rommel's forces from Egypt and pursued them 
into western Libya. 

The’ North African Front—The United Nations 
opened an. offensive in North Africa early in 
November, 1942, timed with the drive of the 
British Army against Marshal Rommel’s retreating 
forces in Egypt and Libya.- It was part of a 
gigantic pincers movement from the East and the 
West to clear the Axis forces from the Mediter- 
ranean and establish bases for a possible second 
front ainst the ‘‘underbelly’’ (Prime Minister 
Churchill's word) of the Axis European domain, 

United States troops, supported by British sea 
and air forces, landed on the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean coasts of French Africa. Algiers sur- 
rendered the first day, but Oran and Casablanca 
held out and fighting followed. Oran fell two days 
later and tank columns stormed and warships 
bombarded Casablanca. Three days after the land- 
ing Casablanca surrendered and Morocco and 
oe passed into the control of the United 

ons. 

Meanwhile the American and British forces that 
had disembarked at Algiers had moved on Tunisia 
with Bizerte, once the French Gibraltar of the 
Mediterranéan, and Tunis, their immediate ob- 
seateaes, The Axis opposed the move and landed 

orces by air transport on the Tunisian coast to 


fight for the system of air fields and ports from 


which an offensive against the Axis in so 
Europe could be Taunehen: It was in Puniein eee 
the American troops 
for the first time since 1918 in World War 
The armada used for landing the American 
Expeditionary Force in North Africa consisted of 
Bee aoe trans nea promies i 350 naval 
aft of all types. was called t! 3; 
og feeag Spe in history.’’ babies 
ans for the grand pincers movement were ‘ 
in Washington (June, 1942) when Prime Minister 
Churchill conferred with President Roosevelt. The 
men met in the White House to discuss ‘‘the 
earliest maximum concentration of Allied power 
upon the enemy.”’ Out of that meeting came the 
pd el age che Mae aign Wah wen held as the 
° e war 
faunchea! ; until the attack was 
was necessary to keep the Germans confused 
and uncertain as to the timing and place of the i 


met the Germans in Poe 


attack. A war of nerves was waged against the 

Axis. Misleading information was released and it 

Was soon discovered that Hitler and his collabora- 

tionists in France were confused. They knew a 

OW _ Was coming but did not know where. When 
J the British unleashed their army in Egypt against 

' Marshal Rommel the Axis was surprised by the 
strength of the artillery and the air arms. Even 
while the armada was being gathered to land the 
forces in North Africa, Hitler complained of the 
difficulty of divining the plans of military ‘“‘idiots 
and drunkards’ who were his opponents. 

Vice Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, commander 
of all the Vichy armed forces, was made political 
leader under authority of Gen. Eisenhower of the 
areas taken by the United Nations. As the cam- 

™ eee Progressed he announced that Dakar, the 

rench West African port dominating the Allied 

' sea lanes from the bulge where Africa is closest 
_ - to Brazil and a possible base for attacks against 
’ the South American continent, had gone over to 
the United Nations. In Europe the Germans com- 
ee the occupation of all France but in Africa 

rench: forces shifted to the United Nations and 
fought with these forces. But France was taken 
nominally into a military alliance with Hitler and 

Mussolini. 

The French later scuttled their fleet of 62 war- 
a in Toulon harbor to prevent the ships from 
falling into the hands of Hitler and the Nazi 
forces, scrapping the last vestige of the Franco- 
German armistice, raced into Toulon and seized 
the post. Three French submarines were reported 
to have escaped. 


_* most of the 1,800 miles of Russian front extending 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea. The chief of- 
fensive was directed at the southern end of the 

where the Germans massed an estimated 

a 1,500,000 troops for a drive on Stalingrad, an im- 
ae portant manufacturing city of Russia, and control 
> of the Volga river, a vital traffic artery. Twinned 
with this offensive was another drive into the 


re The Russian Front—There was fighting along 
4 
4 


Caucasus to wrest control of the oil fields from the 
d Russians at the same time cutting their supply of 
fuel and replenishing the dwindling reserves of 
the Nazis. 
f The German staff allotted three weeks for this 
| task, and assisting the 100 divisions of troops were 
2,000 planes, 2,000 guns and thousands of tanks. 
For more than three months the Germans ham- 
mered at Stalingrad, fought in the suburbs, in 
the city’s streets, in factories and in the halls of 
buildings. The Germans expended hundreds of 
thousands of men and masses of material but 
when the chill winds of winter raced down from 
the steppes into Stalingrad the Russians still held. 
As winter fastened its grip on the section the 
Russians started an offensive of their own, aimed 
to trap the stalled German armies. Russian forces 
timed another offensive near Rzhev, west of 
Moscow. ’ 

The offensive into the Caucasus had fared 
slightly better, but the Nazi objectives were not 
attained. The Germans drove through Crimea, 
eenered Sevastopol and pushed on to the Maikop 
oil fields. There their progress was slowed and 
the rich oil fields of the Caucasus—at Grozny and 

aku—remained in the hands of the Russians, 
still beyond the armies of Hitler and his intention. 
Once again winter came whistling down the 
steppes and the German drive stalled. 

August, September, October and a major part 
of November had been used up by the Germans; 
hundreds of thousands of men, masses of tanks, 
guns, trucks and armored cars had been sacrificed 
without achieving the goal of the 1942 offensive. 

When the German drive stalled at Stalingrad, 
coincident with the opening of the Allied offensive 
in North Africa, the Russians were quick to open 
an attack to win back the strategic points that 
had given the Germans command around the city, 
This offensive was timed with another to the north 
around Rzhev where it was the Russian plan to 
capture the keystone to the German defenses there 
and cause the whole line to fall back. The German 
defensive lines were es at many points as 
winted closed down aed ee Nazis in the 

ement of men and machines of war. : 
™Dhe Germans, in their war against Russia, 
killed, captured, wounded or destroyed numerous 
fan armies and inflicted casualties running 
The Germans 
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with their relatively small output of 43,750 barrels 
a day (about 7 per cent of the Russian production.) 
The Germans also gained part of the Northern 
Caucasus but they had not reached the Caspian 
Sea and the oil fields. 

Economic experts said that the best the Nazis 
could show for their efforts was not positive gain 
but the advantage of having deprived Russia of 
vital war materials. Germany received little from 
the overrun wheat lands and other agricultural 
areas and the armament industry received little 
or nothing from the coal, iron and steel producing 
areas. Not one barrel of oil] had gone to Germany 
and these experts said the Soviet scorched earth 
policy, an acute German labor shortage and in- 
adequate transportation facilities had made it 
impossible for Hitler to realize on the Eastern 
conquests. . 

In the fighting in the north the Germans neu- 
tralized the Leningrad industrial area and seized 
many of the lesser manufacturing areas at Kiev, 
Minsk and elsewhere, depriving the Russians of 
industrial cities and areas that at the start of the 
war were producing some 25 to 50 per cent of the 
total industrial output. The Germans also oc- 
cupied mineral producing areas that, at the war’s 
start, provided about 60 per cent of the Russian 
iron ore, 7 per cent of the petroleum, 60 to 90 
per cent of the aluminum, 30 to 55 per cent of the 
power output, 35 per cent of the manganese and 
one-half to two-thirds of the coal. 

The great Moscow industrial area, which once 
accounted for the major share of Russian produc- 
tion and still was the most important in the 
production of aircraft and automotive equipment, 
remained intact. To the east new factories were 
being constructed or coming into war production. 

ussia was still producing, her supply routes not 
cut, her industry not broken down. 

Along the Finnish border there was minor 
fighting and in the north the chief activities of 
the Germans were aimed at blocking the landing 
of supplies from the Allies for Russia. 

Ric K. Law, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, told Commons in London 
(Nov. 12, 1942) that in the preceding twelve 
months there had been dispatched to Russia by 
Great Britain and the United States 3,052 planes, 
4,084 tanks, 30,031 vehicles, 831,000 tons of ma- 
chine tools and metals, 42,000 tons of aviation and 
other gasoline and 66,000 tons of fuel oil—all by 
the northern convoy route. Law said his figures. 
represented supplies dispatched—not necessarily 
delivered and added that losses had been heavy 
but that the ‘‘great bulk’’ of materials had reached 
their destination. 

Burma-China Front—In the Far East, Japan 
took advantage of her starting momentum to roll 
up Allied land power from New Guinea to the 
borders of India. The chief goal of the offensive 
was to cut the Burma road, the munitions supply 
line of the United Nations to China in her effort 
to regain some of the territory seized by the 
Japanese in five years of warfare. Once this goal 
had been attained, the Japanese forces stopped. 
The Allies were not idle, however, for they estab- 
lished a new supply line and through it there 
were sent sufficient amounts of munitions to arm 
the Chinese in continuing their offensives against 
the invader. 

The Japanese drive carried the forces of Nippon 
to Rangoon, Mandalay, through Burma to the 
borders of India. With the Japanese in control 
of Rangoon, a shift in the supply line was made 
and munitions for China were oaded at India’s 
ports and then shipped across northern India to 
await delivery to China by the Army’s small but 
rapidly expanding ferrying command and the 
China Aviation Corporation’s growing air line. 
By mid-1942 thousands of tons of war material 
had been delivered to China each month and some 
of it had been used on the Japanese in attacks 
on their war centers. 

Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault took over com- 
mand of the American air task force and pre- 


from the Burma Road of Free China and unloaded 
tons of explosives on Japanese bases. 

Coincident with this fighting, Brig. Gen. Caleb 
V. Haynes of the United States Air Forces arrived 
in India to direct the American task force there. 

eneralissimo ese = Kai-shek declared the 

om the defensive to the 

offensive and had prepared an attack to carry the 
Chinese to the coast. 


For pe ade developments in the war see War 
Chronology, beginning on page 52. 
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Bomber Crosses Atlantic 


An American-built four-engined Liberator (Con- 
solidated) bomber flew 2,200 miles from Newfound- 
land to Great Britain in 6 hours 40 minutes, the 
Ferry Command announced (April 2, 1942) in 
London. The new time eclipsed by peracely one 
hour the trans-Atlantic flight record set three 


5° B 10° F 


in 6 Hours 40 Minutes 


months earlier by a British pilot. The Liberator 
pilot averaged 330 miles an hour, The Bomber 
Command said the record was the result of “a 
combination of the qualities of the airplane, 
te exceptional tail wind and’ magnificent avia- 
ion.’’ P F 


“Match Flare in Blackout Visible to Flier Mile High | 


re of a single match lighted in a blacked oa 500 representatives of vital industries in Phila- 
: . A = elphia (Feb. 20, 1942) at a meeting in Franklin 
strikes the eyes of an airplane pilot at an | To stitute. Major. Breckinridge said that in some 
instances the flare of a match had been observed _ 
by a flier from a height of approximately five miles. 
He said the. results were obtained in tests made 


over New Jersey and Ohio, 


The Axis powers shifted their submarine warfare 
to the western Atlantic early in 1942 and in ten 
months the loss of more than 500 vessels of the 
United Nations was reported. The attacks ranged 
from a point in the St. Lawrence River, 220 miles 
from the city of Quebec, through the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, along the north Atlantic coast of the 
United States—at times within sight of New York 
City—south to the Caribbean and then on to the 
Brazilian coast. Axis submarines also toured the 
Gulf of Mexico and sank ships at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 3 

When the strategists of the United States and 
Great Britain had devised plans to combat the 
U-boats and had reduced the sinkings from a high 
‘of 111 in June to 11 in October, submarines re- 
turned eastward. The loss of U-boats in the 
constant battle being waged from the surface and 
the air also was a factor in their departing the 
coastal waters of the United States. Small_new- 
‘model U-boats, fought to a standstill in the North 
Atlantic, shifted their operations against Allied 
shipping to lanes along the bulge of West Africa. 
The focal point was Cape Palmas in Liberia, just 
_ west of the border of then Vichy-controlled French 
West Africa. The Cape juts to the sea at the 
’ extreme southwestern corner of the African bulge 
and the waters are ideal hunting ground because 
steamships bound north and south around Africa 
must pass through there. The area is well removed 
from the British naval stations at Freetown and 
Takorddi. The route also was used by Great 
Britain to carry supplies to the Near East with the 
Mediterranean life line menaced by the German 
and Italian planes and surface craft in addition to 
submarines. 

One result of the submarine campaign in the 
western Atlantic waters was to add Brazil to the 
list of nations declaring war against Germany and 
Italy. Brazil acted after she had lost ships by 
torpedoing in the waters off her own shores. 

American ships in convoy with war supplies to 
Russia and on their way to Murmansk often were 
under heavy U-boat and air attack through the 


submarines in the Caribbean, Since exact sinking 


ps 
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The Submarine War 


Arctic Ocean for-days at a time. Convoys of 
transports were reported hunted by wolf packs of 
U-boats but protecting destroyers and planes fought 
the submarines and saved the convoys. Herbert 
Morrison, British Home Secretary, reported (Nov. 
1, 1942) that more than 20,000 convoys had been 
escorted in which 199 of every 200 vessels reached 


port. 

Minor submarine activity was reported off the 
west coast of the United States. The activities of 
these submarines—presumably Japanese—were off 
the California, Washington and Oregon coas 
caused little damage. Japanese submarines were 
reported by the Axis Powers as active in the 
Indian Ocean late in 1942. P 

A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, speaking ‘in London on the third anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the war, said that new 
methods and new devices were making life ‘‘doubly 
dangerous” for Nazi submarine crews. July and 
August, he said, had seen the destruction of the 
largest numbers of U-boats since the war began. 
Many others, he asserted, had been put out of 
action for months. The Daily *Mail_of London 
estimated that one out of every two U-boats that 


put to sea was attacked and that most of them ~ 


could be claimed as ‘‘damaged.’’ The paper said 
that the Coastal Command of the R.A. F. had made 
a “remarkable number of attacks,’’ especially in 
the Bay of Biscay where the main U-boat bases 
were said to be. 

Mr. Alexander reported (Oct. 20, 1942) that 530 
Axis submarines had been sunk or damaged since 
the start of the war. ‘‘We have actual records of 
attacks which resulted in the sinking or damaging 
of 530 submarines,’’ he said. “This does not in- 
clude attacks made by the Soviets but includes 
partial reports of .attacks by Americans.’ Mr. 
Alexander increased (Noy. 10, 1942) the number 
damaged or sunk submarines to 570. 

There follows a compilation of the Associated 
Press of Allied and neutral natien ship losses from 
Dec. 7, 1941, through October, 1942, with actual 
sinking dates used where officially announced: 


The following ‘‘box score’’ 
losses reported through Nov. 7, 19 
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*Tonnages on 1 British, 1 Axis, 2 Italian, 1 Panamanian, 2 Allied and 3 United States ships _ 
? Ee 


unknown, 
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__, The British Admiralty estimated (July 29, 1942) 
_ that 7,184,760 tons of German and Ttalian shipping 
had been sunk, captured, damaged or interned, 

exclusive of United States actions since the out- 

break of the war. Great Britain’s navy and the 
warcraft of her European Allies, excluding Soviet 

Russia, had sunk, captured or damaged 953.681 

tons of Axis shipping in seven months of 1942, the 

Admiralty said. These actions increased to 6,178,681 
_ tons the total of captured German and Italian 
. shi ping Sunk, captured or damaged since the 
outbreak of the war, it added. That figure did not 
_ include losses inflicted by the Soviet Navy which 
the Admiralty estimated at 750,000 tons, nor did 
it include 44 German’ and Italian ships totaling 
256,079 tons immobilized in South American ports. 
The Admiralty report added: 
t “It is difficult to assess the number of enemy 
Ships lost through extensive Allied mining opera- 
_ tions. German and Italian losses reached 5,225,000 
tons sunk, captured or damaged up to the end of 
1941. In the six months previous to that the 
enemy losses were 1,841,000 tons. The decreased 
rate of losses is due to the decrease in the number 
of German and Italian ships at sea.’ 
'_ Since the issuance of the statement by the 
Admiralty, German and I losses have con- 
» tinued and were heavy in the attempts to run 

_ supply lines across the Mediterranean to the Axis 

"armies on the Egyptian and Libyan battlefronts. 

r It. was estimated as the third year of the war 
ended that more than two-thirds of Italy's 
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merchant fleet had been sunk or damagea 

that 50 per cent of Italy’s marine striking hear 
Was at the bottom of the Mediterranean. The 
British asserted definitely that Italy had lost 
1,479,000 tons of merchant ships since entering the 
war (June, 1940). This figure included 548 000 tong 
sunk in 1942. Tonnage sunk or damaged is esti- 
gc - ar ee Italy’s meroneae marine 

° € war was a little 

3.000.000 tans. ttle more than 

Admiral Sir Max Horton, Chief of Great Britain’s 
submarine service, said (Sept. 14, 1942) in London, 
that British submarines had sunk 300 enemy supply 
ships and sunk or damaged 87 German and Italian 
Warships since the start of the war. Admiral 
Horton said more German submarines had been 
destroyed by British underseas craft so far than in 
the entire World War I. 

American submarines, patroling the coast of 
Japan and the China Sea, estimated to have sunk 
more than 750,000 tons of Japanese shipping in ten 
months of war. 

United States and British shipyards were hard 
at work building ships to replace the losses caused 
by submarines. A world record for maritime con- 
struction was set in American shipyards (Labor 
Day, 1942), when 174 ships were launched. There 
follows a table from the United States Maritime 
Commission showing the monthly production of 
Liberty ships—the main part of the merchant ship 
[ee ae gree the average number of days from 


keel to delivery: Xe 

No. of |Average No. Days No. of {Average No. Days 

ie Month Vessels Keel to Delivery t(Month Vessels Keel to Delivery 
oT Ae 3 241.3 Soo AE ae dl 122.4 
‘a enrassy aN os ope 12 227.8 PALLY AS Ser. sci stale 20 52 108,4 
a 16 217.7 pT | eS eee Bice 56 83.3 
BPO rie cp oae sees 26 179.2 September... .. +. «7s 67 70.1 
(See 43 155.4 Detobers cian. <a 65 66.0 


_._ Here is an additional table showing the number and tonnage of merchant ships of all types—including 


_ Liberty ships—produced: 


No. of {Average No. Days No. of jAvyerage No. Days 

Month Vessels | Keel to Delivery Month Vessels Keel to Delivery 
meganvary...........- 16 197,628 : oe ee reas 71 791,167 
7 Poprasyy y 26 9,54! By eee eee 68 752,774 
_ March... 26 291,473 September......... 93 1,016,112 
LN Sy | Sees 36 401,632 OOLODOE cs a0 fe Se aisle 81 890,700 
May << See aoe 57 619,27 — ee es 
UE Ae 67 9,154 Ratals 20% no Pee < 541 5,999,468 


"President Roosevelt hailed (Sept. 25, 1942) as a 
_ promise of ultimate victory over the Axis the record 
* of American shipyards during the first year of the 
“Victory Fleet’? program. The White House made 
_ public a report by Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
' Chairman of the Maritime Commission, in which 
| he asserted that the President’s 8,000,000-ton goal 
for the calendar year (1942) should be attained 
“4 t+ the ar Uae. 00. tam goal Gis42), apvcared 
of ertain of accomp: 

‘The "Presid jent. in his letter to Admiral Land, 
said in part: 


; Reciaction of much needed special types of ships 


4 Address, Washington, D. C. ; pS 
i velt signed legislation (Nov. 23, 
Par Grating a Women’s Reserve of the Coast 
Guard Reserve. .The néw organization is limited 
in duty to the continental United States and was 


per 


Se . The members of the Reserve 
31 Ey HH ‘Spars, @ name derived from the 
cast Guard motto Semper Paratus (Always 
pre ei ‘ 
xpected. enlist direc in the 
yuard Seino Leceere. Spars serve as yeomen, 


f 


up to provide replacements for men needed for | 


L 000 by 1944, it is | 
will number about a ve 4. Figs : 


Two-thirds of the merchant marine Italy brought 
into the war has been knocked out of the conflict 
—destroyed, damaged or seized—a review of official 
reports showed (Oct. 14, 1942). 

Before’ June, 1940, Mussolini’s merchantmen 
aggregated 3,500,000 tons. The United Nations 
have chopped 2,366,000 from this total, with 
1,500,000 on the destroyed list. 

Italian Cate construction has been tripped 
up regularly by air and naval attacks in the Medi- 
terranean. A scarcity of fuel also has hampered 
Italian ship movements. 

United Nations planes, submarines and surface 
warships in 1941 alone accounted for 500,000 tons 
of merchant shipping lost by Italy. 

Italy’s known losses, excluding captures, were 
17 ships scuttled, 10 mined, 15 bombed by planes, 
15 blasted by surface warships, 58 sunk by sub- 
marines and four lost in accidents. 

Since the foregoing compilation was prepared 
Italy has suffered more losses of ships in the 
Mediterranean in attempts to supply the Axis 
forces in North Africa. 


Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard Reserve 
SPARS—Women’s Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve. Lieut. Commdr. Dorothy C. Stratton, director. 


storekeepers, radio operators and seamen. ‘Tihey 
wear the same uniforms as the Waves (Women’s 
Reserve. United States Navy Reserve) except for 
their insignia. Spars wear the metal seal of the 
Coast Guard on their lapels. Enlisted Spars 
wear the Coast Guard shield in white on their 


sleeves; officers in gold, Enlisted Spars’ hats read 
“7, °S. Coast Guard.’’ 


Those. of petty and com- — 
missioned officers bear corresponding devices. Spars 
train at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. tue.” 5 
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o 16,407 Strength of Army Nurse Corps 


Major Henry W. Longfellow of the Army Medical pete from! 950 ember nas i a Kaa { 
Department, testifying before the House Military | double 16, ad been authorized. He s t 

the strength of the Corps was made up of one 

Affairs Committee (Oct, 7, 1942), revealed that the superintendent, 68 assistant superintendents, three 

Army Nurse Corps had a membership of 16,407. directors, 668 chief nurses and 15,667 head nurses 
Major Longfellow revealed that the Corps had | and nurses, ; 


uate 


World War I—Middle East Zone of Operations 
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“Five 16-Inch Gun Shots Use An ‘ore of Sugar 


time a 16-inch is og it eats up the 
_ product of a fifth of an acre of sugar 
ding to the Office of Price Administra- 
A also says that nine-tenths of a 
ugar nepresey sufficient sugar micehot 


to go into the manufacture-of a pound of smokeless 
powder. In addition, the OPA explains, a thousand 
military field piéces in an hour’s firing burn up 
as much sugar as can be refined from a sugar 
cane field two-thirds of a mile square. “s 
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World War II—Warship Lo 
Warship Losses in World W: 


it Britain’ es in warships in World War | warships sunk or damaged—abgut half combat 
Se tian wean ‘ force—a survey of official announcements showed — 
(Nov., 1942). Despite these heavy inroads, Italy 
still had eight battleships mounting 12- to 15- 
batteries, 27 cruisers, more than 100 destroyers — 
and torpedo boats and an estimated 80 sub- 
marines. Destroyed or crippled Italian warships yi 
included three battleships, 24 cruisers, of which 
ten had been sunk; 57 destroyers and torpedo 
boats, of which 36 had been sunk; 48 submarines, ; 


; “a's 
¥ 


Nie s 
ay . 


of which 44 had been sunk; 14 transports and — 
supply ships sunk and 27 ‘auxiliary warcraft, of — 
which 20 had been sunk. Le, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox reported (Dec. 8, | 
1942) that the scuttling of the French fleet at 
Toulon cost France three battleships, five cruisers, 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, | 15 destroyer leaders and 11 destroyers, one plane 
all the losses had been replaced.—This | carrier, two gunboats, one netlayer, three sub-— 
uld give Great Britain an estimated naval| marines, one battleship (demilitarized), total 42. 
meth of 15 battleships, 200 destroyers, 200| Hight other submarines may have been sunk, four 
orvettes, nine aircraft and seaplane carriers, in- | escaped. In German hands are one battleship (de- 
id nf the 23,000 ton carriers, Implacable and | militarized), two light cruisers, three destroyer 
fatigable, reported completed, and the Em-| leaders, three destroyers, two gunboats and four 
newest battleships, the 35,000 tonners the | submarines under construction, tetal 15. In battles 
nson and Howe, both reported ready for action. | at Casablanca and Oran France lost one battleship, 
€ losses of the United States—86 ships sunk— | one light cruiser, four destroyers, disabled; three — 
le one battleship, the Arizona, sunk at Pearl| submarines and one submarine, damaged. At — 
where eight other battleships were dam- | Dakar the French lost one battleship, three 
as aircraft.carriers; seven cruisers sunk and | cruisers, three destroyers and eight to 12 sub- 


si imaged; 27 destroyers sunk and 11 damaged; | marines and a submarine tender. There were de- — 
fi ubmarines: nine transports, including five | mobilized at Alexandria one French battleship, four” 
ones in the North African offensive; seven | cruisers and at least one submarine. There were in ~ 
eepers, five gunboats, three coast guard | Fighting French hands two battleships, five de 
tters, two armed auxiliaries and 16 miscellaneous | stroyers and four submarines. Demobilized-at Mar- 
med ships. Included in the lost aircraft carriers | tinique were the one aircraft carrier and two 
were the Lexington, Yorktown and Wasp and one | cruisers. ; ; : 
unidentified, all lost in the Pacific. Since the Japanese warship losses were in the © 
The Italian fleet has suffered the loss of 173° Pacific, these are reported in the table on page 35. 


Navy Report (of Dec. 5, 1942) on Pearl Harbor Losses 


The United States Navy (reporting Dec. 5, 1942) A large floating drydock also was damaged ine: 
on le Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor listed the | the attack. Suse é Me isnes 
lowing ships as casualties: At the time of the attack, the report said, there 

t 


5A ae TOTALLY LOST were moored in Pearl Harbor 86 ships of the Pacific 

Battleship—Arizona 32,600 tons apet bshes were Uy ee seven aie e. 
ae Lita id estroyers an ve submarines; no aircraft 

ee SEVERELY DAMAGED carriers were present. : oF wet 


Some but not all back in service) AIRPLANE LOSSES ? 


__ Battleships—Oklahoma, 29,000 tons; Nevada, 8 by 
" sister iret i ia California, 35,190 tons; pander) ma eke and Wheeler fields a 

irginia, 33, ons. o! 4 
estroyers—Shaw, Cassin, Downes, 1,500 tons pw 23 were bombers, 66 fighters and eight other 


CASUALTIES A 


+ Ship—Utah, 19,800 tons. Nav Liat | 
. 7 , y and Marine Corps—2,117 officers and en- 
e Layer—Oglala, 4,200 tons. listed men killed; 960 still missing; 876 wounde ; 
AMAGED BUT REPAIRED AND BACK but survived. 
«© | WITH FLEET Army—226. officers and enlisted men killed or rat 
_ Battleships—Pennsylvania, 33,100 tons; Mary- | later died of wounds; 396 wounded, most of hom 
and, 31,500 tons; ‘Tennessee, 22,300 tons. ae Sopart Ea aie oes ia ee 
ton: Haleligh’ 7660 ae tons; Honolulu, 9,700 Navy action and | the new Sgn ae planes t 
: Doc St fr | were able to e off from the dam: ‘fields 
yes plane ‘Tender—Curtiss, 8,625 tons. shot down more than 20 Japanese tise Thee . 
(ae ” ir Ship—Vestal, 6,625 tons. submarines of 45 tons were accounted for. * 
PF) Uae as) : awe i. . at he 
P'S 9 , 4 by, i. ae 
hs  +U. S. Production of Arms Surpasses Axis E 
Soa Lae Office of War Information reported (Dec. 5, | standards we would be entitled to indulge in som 
i 942) that by the end of 1942 the arms production degree of satisfaction. The standards of war, a 
of the United States will have reached 49,000 2 
lanes, 32,000 tanks and self propelled artillery, 
000 anti-aircraft guns and 8,200,000 tons of 
sly shipping. ‘ 
American arms output has not only caught up 
with the Axis but is surpassing it, despite a nine- 
ja ogi ages ee og ae ae and Japan 
have enjoyed under their carefully prepared plans 1 : 
for world conquest. Cautioning against over- Bur promuetion Machichersente Scanned Hie ek 
Senger Roe wd warned ‘‘the race is still a| estimated. The doubts and hesitancies which i 
ener. eg finish line, and many hurdles } peded conversion of industry went overboard soo; 
: MOur country has done a great deal in this one socom pliMeenani ee Toh Ie a tiest Sarl (eon le 
year,” the OWI said, ‘Under any’ ordinary | feared” Pe eh es ee ae 


~y 
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greater obstacles, The record of the fn 

us this much assurance—that ve neve. ng Wo 
a seg that the job ahead can not or will 
In closing its report, the OWI said: ‘The par 
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100,000 Mines Laid by R. A. F. in Sea Routes 


‘The British Air Ministry announced (Sept. 20, | and sub i i Rt 
1942) that mine-laying aircraft of the Royal Air | sea pest ge Gr NOMWaR to Td ne Gans 
Force’ had flown 3,000,000 miles in 15 months to] and in the Kiel Canal and the Baltic Sea. 1 ae 
Waaiepoed coe tee ye tated RS of | have dislocated German sea-borne traffic, for 
mines. d utbreak of the war | into jo the overloa 
exceeded 100,000. British aircraft, surface craft raiontvamtet a ee ee overtone 
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Casualties in the War 


Casualties in the first three years of World War 
Il are estimated to have passed the 20,000,000 mark 
and continued to rise in the fourth year as fighting 
continued around the world with more men en- 
gaged thun in previous years. Fighting was on a 
vast scale on the Russian front with the Germans 
losing at times as high as 7,000 men a day in their 
drive for Stalingrad. On the Egyptian-Libyan front 
Axis losses were put at 70,000 as fighting was re- 
sumed, and in North Africa the United States 
opened an offensive. In the Southwest Pacific and 
in. Burma and China hostilities added to the 
casualties. 

Probably one-fourth of the figure of 20,000,000 
casualties have been killed, hundreds of thousands 
of them civilians. The wounded, captured and 
sana d make up the rest of the total. Some mili- 
tary observers say the total casualties have ap- 
proached or passed the 25,000,000 mark and others 
assert that the total before the end of the war may 
reach 40,000,000. This figure is based on the war 
being fought to the bitter end and deals with 
battle casualties alone. It includes dead, wounded, 
captured and missing but does not include the 
hundreds of thousands who have lost their lives 
in the bombing of their cities, in starvation or 
aca who have been put to death in the occupied 
countries. 


The Office of War Information issued (Dec. 7, 
1942) a statement of United States casualties in 
the first year of the war. The list showed 58,089 
casualties—killed, wounded, missing, prisoners or 
interned in neutral countries. The casualties were 
divided 8,192 killed, 6,335 wounded and 43,562 
missing. The breakdown follows: 


Army—2,009 killed, 3,332 wounded, 29,000 missing 
in the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, of 
which 10,500 are Philippine Scouts; 1,119 missing 
in action elsewhere.—Total, 34,460. 


Navy—4,532 killed, 1,579 wounded, 8,636 missing. 
—Total, 14,747. 

Marines—1,129 killed, 1,413 wounded, 1,926 miss- 
ing.—Total, 4,468. ‘ 

Coast Guard—40 killed, 11 wounded, 119 missing. 
—Total, 170. 


Merchant Marine—482 killed, none wounded, 
2.762 missing.—Total, 3,244. 


Most of the missing Army men are presumed 
to be prisoners of war. 


According to Japanese and German figures, the 
number of United States civilians interned to 
date is 3,138. 


Probably the heaviest casualties have been on 
the Russian front where the Germans, according to 
the Russian count, are reported in the first year 
of the war there to have lost 10,000,000 men. Of 
these casualties, the Soviet Information Bureau 
put the killed at not fewer than 3,500,000. The 
rest are wounded, missing and prisoner. These 
figures were issued July 3, 1942, and fighting con- 
tinued. The German casualties in South Russia 
alone were placed at 1,300,000 killed (Sept. 19, 
1942) in a new Russian estimate. London military 
authorities at approximately the same date put the 
German losses in the war with Russia at 4,500,000 
“in dead and completely disabled.’’ The British 
estimates were German killed, died of wounds or 
dead of disease, 2,900,000; badly wounded and out 
of the war, Scrat pee a ; ae ee 

Germany put her dead and _ missing e firs 
full year of the war against Russia at 337,342 but 
nothing was said of the wounded. In this casualty 
tabulation the Germans placed their dead from 
June 22, 1941 to June 21, 1942 at 271,612, and the 
missing at 65,730. Five months of German of- 
fensive in 1941 were said to have taken a toll of 
195,648 German dead and missing. The tabulation 
said that in the winter fighting of 1941-1942, the 
Germans lost 114,296 in killed or lost. 

Soviet losses in the first year of the war were 
officially estimated in Berlin between 8,000,000 and 


10,000,000. Moscow admitted close to 3,000,000 lost. 
ao bap ello figure eee losses (Sept. 
27, it increased the figure to 14,000, 
in dead, wounded and prisoners. si the 

Major Clement R. Attlee, Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs, told the House of Commons 
(June, 10, 1942) that the total military casualties 
of the British Empire for the first two years of the 
War were 183,550, classified as follows: Killed, 
48,973; wounded, 46,363; prisoners, 58,458; missing, 
29,156. The United Kingdom lost 144,982: the 
Dominions, 23,824; India and Burma, 8/591: and 
the Colonies, 6,153. These figures do not include 
losses in Singapore and elsewhere in the Far East. 

Sir James Grigg, British War Secretary, in- 
formed Commons (Sept. 8, 1942) that the total 
number of British prisoners of war from the three 
fighting services was 77,190 with several reserva- 
tions. One of these was the exclusion of those 
captured at Singapore and another left out men 
lost at Tobruk, since they were colonial as dis- 
tinguished from British troops. Sir James listed 
the prisoners (as of Aug. 25, 1942) as Army, 70,586; 
Navy, 3,529; Royal Air Force, 3,315. Germany, he 
said, was known to be holding 51,788 soldiers, 
2,332 sailors and 2,787 airmen. “In the Far East 
theater of operations prisoners were listed as Army, 
3,018; Navy, 582 and RAF 72, and related almost 
entirely to Hong Kong. 


Canadian army casualties were 6,300 in killed, 
wounded and missing, National Defense headquar- 
ters in Ottawa announced (Sept. 19, 1942). These 
included 2,000 casualties at Hong Kong and more 
than 3,350 at Dieppe. 

India listed her casualties (Sept. 23, 1942) at 
98,388 in a Government report. Of this number 
2,096 were listed as killed, 8,521 wounded, 2,938 
prisoners and 84,833 missing—most of them believed 

be prisoners. 


South Africa losses were 140 killed, 1,945 
wounded or missing in the Libyan campaign, but 
these were not complete at the time they were 
made public (June 27, 1942). 


Francis M. Forde, Army Minister, 
Australia’s casualties (Sept. 17, 1942) as 28,251 
missing in action or captured by the enemy. Of 
these 7.667 are known to have been captured in 
the Middle East fighting, mostly in Crete and 
Greece, while 16,286 were taken prisoner or lost in 
the Malayan fighting, including the defense of 
Singapore. 

Italy’s losses for 30 months of the war were given 
by Premier Mussolini as 42,235 killed, 88,470 
wounded, 33,713 missing -(the majority believed 
dead), a total of 397,196. 


Japan has suffered heavy losses in the fighting 
in the Pacific but the only clue as to the number is 
revealed in the posthumous awards of the Order of 
the Golden Kite, Japan’s highest military decora- 
tion. A broadcast heard (Oct. 15, 1942) revealed 
955 Japanese Army and Navy officers and men had 
received the award for their actions in the Pacific 
and 3,031 for their services in China. It was an 
incomplete list and covered war losses only to mid- 
February, 1942, and was the 42nd such list of 
awards for services in China. An award of the 
Golden Kite also was made to 55 naval aviators and 
nine ‘‘members of a special attack flotilla,’’ pre- 
sumably suicide submarines who participated in 
-the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Washington listed (Nov. 7, 1942) 5,188 Japanese 
killed (by actual count) in the Tulagi-Guadalcanal 
fighting since Aug. 7. 

China reported Japanese casualties in five years 
of fighting on the Chinese front were 2,513,380: 
China’s own losses were admitted to be 6,000,000 in 
killed, wounded and missing on the same front. 


Rumania listed her losses (June 22, 1942) at 
157,572 of all ranks, including killed, wounded and 
missing in the first year of fighting on the Russian 
front. 


announced 


1,671 Mile War Highway to Alaska Built in Six Months 


A highway, 1,671 miles in length from Dawson 


, Creek, northwest of Edmonton, Alberta, to Fair- 
_ panks, Alaska, was hewn out of the wilderness by 


10,000 soldiers and 2,000 civilian workers in a little 


more than six months of 1942, Secretary of War 


‘imso! Oct. 29, 1942). Mr. Stimson 
ye resd eine owas built 


ae 


‘at the rate of eight miles a day and involved 
bridging 200 streams and the construction of a 
roadway 24 feet wide. The highest elevation crossed 
by the road is 4,212 feet. Secretary Stimson said 
thousands: of trucks would run all winter carrying 
soldiers and supplies to Alaskan posts. He added _ 
that the road would haul strategic raw materials 
southward on the return trips. 
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. The destructive might of the mounting air power 
of the United Nations was demonstrated in bombing 
raids against the Axis on all fronts as World War 
Il moved into its fourth year. American Flying 
_ Fortresses and other planes sent from this country 
- to carry the air war to the Axis were a large factor 
_ in making this power felt and in establishing—as 
some observers said—air superiority for the United 
Nations. American Fortresses participated in 1,000- 
plane raids on industrial and transportation targets 
in Germany. Fortresses also participated in raids, 
sometimes in daylight and without fighter escort, 
against factories turning out Axis war supplies in 
Occupied France. These places were smashed with 
ombs and the production curbed for months. Slight 
opposition, if any, was encountered in the skies on 
these raids. German spokesmen said their planes 
ere needed for the offensive on the Eastern Front 
against Stalingrad, in the Caucasus and in Egypt, 
put simultaneously Russian planes were cooperating 
air attacks, at.night on German cities. Some of 
the Soviet planes pierced the outskirts of Berlin 


n some of the all-British plane raids on Germany 
four-ton bombs were dropped. The use of the 
8,000-pounder began (Sept., 1942) in the attacks on 
the German cities. Before that time the heaviest 
‘bombs used were 4,000-pound block busters—so 
zmed because they destroyed everything within = 


d Halifaxes. 
The British Air! Ministry reported (Oct. 5, 1942) 
hat in ten major night attacks on industrial tar- 


power,"” 

“To speak of an offensive as if its object were 
to frighten Germany is quite mistaken,’ he said. 
, ae object is not to frighten him but to paralyze 
him,” 


A raid on Lille, France (Oct. 9, 1942), marked 
the first time American fighter planes, flown by 
United States pilots, were in operation. Previously 
American pilots flew British Spitfires. 

In many of the earlier attacks against Germany, 
Flying Fortresses battled crack German fighter 
pilots and in six weeks of combat service the four- 
motored American planes did not show a “soft 
spot.’’ Fortresses and United States Liberators 

_ won convincing victories over the Nazi fighters. 

Observers of aerial warfare hailed the capabilities 
of the four-motored bombers and their superiority 
aver the best Nazi fighters that had appeared 
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against them. They were praised for their ability 

to make daylight raids and bombardments, a — 
weapon that must precede the landing of troops in — 

an invasion of the Continent, and to attack with- 

out heavy fighter support. ‘ ee ta 

At times Germany suffered from furious bombard- 
ment. night by night from two directions. While 
waves of British and American planes soared over 
Bremen, Wilhelmshaven or the bomb-shattered 
cities of the Ruhr, Russian planes swarmed in on 4 
Koenigsberg, Warsaw and close to Berlin. In the 
East, Soviet bombers also set fires in Bucharest, — 
the capital of Rumania, from which Hitler obtained 
troops for his venture against Russia. The R 
Air Force raiders also bombed the Ploesti oil fields 
and other Rumanian centers and towns in _ 
Bulgaria. a ie 

Colonel Nikolai Khmelivsky, writing in the Army 
organ, Red Star (Sept. 30, 1942), said that Soviet’ 
planes had dropped thousands of tons of explosive 
bombs and tens of thousands of incendiaries on 
cities in Germany and 16 in the vassal states of 
Hungary and Rumania and in occupied Poland. 

Long range American-made B-24 four-motored ~ 
Consolidated bombers, each packing. bomb loads up 
to four tons, made raids in Groztia, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria (mid-September, 1942).The _ 
Allied authorities did not reyeal the bases where 
the big bombers took off or the nationality of the 
flight crews. When Russian planes pounded Buda- — 
pest (Sept. 9, 1942) ‘‘unidentified’’ planes bombed — 
Zagreb, the capital of Croatia. Five nights later 
Bucharest and the Ploesti oil fields were heavily 
attacked by planes described as Russian, and Sofia, 
the Bulgarian capital, and several towns in Bul- 
garia were the targets of raiders of undetermined 
nationality. These raids were made ata time when 
there was a heavy transportation of German and 
Italian troops across the Balkan railroad system 
bound for Russia and Africa. 

Much of the credit for stopping the Nazi of- — 
fensive in Africa and Egypt was‘given to American — 
fliers and planes. American bombers, operated by 
American crews, carried out 90 bombing missions — 
in a 110-day period of operations over Africa, the 
Mediterranean and adjacent combat regions, it 3 


a 


cluded the unsuccessful attempt of Marshal Rommel 
to smash through the British lines north of the 
attara Depression in which battle the American 
planes entered actively into combat service. United — 
States planes participated again, in large numbers, 
when the United Nations resumed their offensive 


against the Axis forces in Egypt and Libya and 
opened their offensive in Nort ant 
Shea tote Slant nee See a 
e B24s—Liberators—carried out 77 missio 4 
the period (June to September, 1942), including an. ) 
attack on the Italian fleet (June 15, 1942). The 
medium bombers carried out 13 missions, including © 
direct attacks on Axis lines in Africa. ‘Altogether,’ 
the report stated, ‘‘the units operating under the _ 
immediate command of Major General Lewis H. _ 
Brereton, Chief of the American Air Forces in 
that area, let loose 3,161,000 pounds of bombs. In — 
the month of September alone 969,000 pounds of 
bombs were dropped.’’ The zenore noted that “the — 
American bombers had attacked warships, troop 
transports, tankers and cargo vessels, sinking or 
otherwise destroying or badly damaging 37 ships. 
On the African mainland, where the bombers 
gaged in direct support of the ground forces. 
American. crews Hew (on attack missions against — 
" mghazi and lesser harbors re the: 
destroyed Axis boats and lighters. h eae pa pe 
The report stated categorically that ‘docks ana’ *} 
warehouses and ammunition dumps and oil storage _ 
tanks went up in fire and explosion under the 
punishment of American bombers.’’ In additio: 
the heavy bombers have continually Taided the — 
feels ag iat afta'es Siku Bess gf EeyceaE 
i a as Suda Bay, : , and 
Ravariae Bay, in Greek waters... 3) petie: wir : 
“In support of British ground operations in _ 
Egypt, and in conjunction ith the E. ee vt 
median Beg ots oad pe blasted Rommel’s 
* ‘ound and fir ork shor 
peor ink tele ed trucks, workshops 


- res. 
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_ mons (Oct. 1, 


- ending Sept. 30, 1942, were 3,224 dead 


item, is one-third 


twenty-one missions against the ene fiyi 
total of 224 hours. wn agdckand 

*““‘The American combat losses by enemy airplane 
action were two heavy bombers and two fighters. 
One other heavy bomber and four medium bombers 
are missing, probably due to enemy air action. 
Altogether, American combat losses, including 
losses by anti-aircraft fire, include five B-24 and 
Six B-25 bombers and eight P-40 fighters.” 

Malta, the British island fortress in the Medi- 
terranean and the most bombed spot on earth, 
destroyed more than 1,000 Axis planes in defensive 
operations. Sir Archibald Sinclair, British Secre- 
tary of State for Air, told Commons (Oct. 21, 
1942) that Malta had had 1,660 bombing attacks 
and up to two days before had destroyed 1,069 Axis 
pane. He said that 1,386 civilians had been 

illed and 6,704 buildings, including churches, 
schools, hospitals and some of the historic buildings 
in the town of Auberges, had been damaged or 
destroyed. The first air alarm for Malta was 
sounded (June, 1940) the day Italy declared war 
and day and night raids became a common oc- 
currence thereafter. The raids were made to screen 
the movement of troops and supplies across the 
Mediterranean to the Axis forces in Egypt. 

Malta lies about 60 miles from the coast of 
Sicily, about 140 miles from the mainland of Italy 
and about 180 miles from the coast of Africa. 
From September 1941, to June 1942, a total of 
14,000 tons of bombs was dropped on the island, 
@n average of 154 tons a day. The heaviest weight 
of the bombs in one day was 500 tons. During the 
first four months of 1942 Malta was visited by 
11,000 enemy aircraft of all types, but much of the 


' bombing was done by dive bombers, hence more 


accurate than high level bombing. 
'_ At the start of the fourth year of the war British 
Official sources in New York disclosed that ground 
gunners and the R. A. F. had destroyed almost 
10,000 Axis planes since the start of the war. 
R. A. F. losses were placed at 6,500 machines. 
Tass, the Soviet News Agency, said (Sept. 4, 1942) 
that Germany had lost at least 60,000 pilots and 
navigators in the Russian war. The German- 
controlled Paris radio (April 17, 1942) quoted a 
Berlin broadcast as saying that Russia had lost 
20,476 planes from the start of the German in- 
vasion (June 22, 1941 to March 31, 1942). 

Sir Archibald reported (Oct. 8, 1942) that 1,082 
R. A. F. bombers had been reported lost over 
‘Nog Europe in the nine months ended Sept. 


Herbert Morrison, British Minister of Home Af- 
fairs and Home Security, told the House of Com- 
1942) that during the first three 
years of the war 47,305 civilians were killed and 


_ 55,568 injured in air raids. He said the killed in 


the Greater London area were 20,110 and the in- 
jured 26,701. Morrison said that civilian air 
casualties in the United Kingdom during the year 
, Missing or 
believed killed, and 4,061 injured. Germany re- 
sumed air attacks on a ited scale against English 
cities in the Fall of 1942. 

Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production, 
said (Oct. 23, 1942) that with the increase in 
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airfields. One American combat crew took part in 


American and British production of aircraft, the 
United Nations not only had caught up to but 
rpassed the total Axis output of aircraft. He 
said that British production was four times what 
it was in 1940. 
The Royal Air Force turned to It. 


in the . 
Autumn of 1942 and rained bombs with devastating 


effect on Genoa, Turin and Milan, manufacturing 
points or ports of supply for the Axis forces in 
Egypt. In some of these raids the R. A. F. used 
100 or more planes on the 1,500-mile round-trip 
to the Italian cities from England, flying across 
France and Switzerland. Raids were resumed on 
Italian cities, especially Genoa with its vast port 
installations when the United Nations opened their 
North Africa offensive. It was from Genoa that 
supplies for the Axis armed forces in Africa were 
shipped, In return raids on Turin four-ton bombs 


were used, 

United States Air Forces also were active in the 
Southwest Pacific, participating in the Midway, 
Coral Sea and Solomon Islands battles and were 
largely responsible for the heavy losses to the 
Japanese Navy and Air fleets in these engagements. 
More than 60 American planes raided Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya (April), directing 
their attack ree airplane and munitions plants, 
It was the first time Japan proper had been 
bombed from the air. The small United States 
Air Forces in the air above Free China achieved 
air superiority for the first time since the beginning 
of the Chinese-Japanese War. Raids were made 
on many cities occupied by the Japanese. River 
shipping of the Japanese was 2 special target for 
the American planes. Explosives also were un- 
loosed on Hong Kong for the first time after the 
Allied air raid on the former British Crown Colony 
since the Japanese completed their occupation, 
Christmas Day, 1941. Liberator bombers of Brig. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s China air task force 
were used to knock out Japanese-operated coal 
mines in Linsi, in Northeast China. Japan denied 
that heavy damage was done in any of these raids 
and said that interceptor planes and anti-aircraft 
fire repulsed the invaders. In Assam Province 
bordering Burma, United States planes repu: 
Japanese attempting to halt the air route for 
sauee supplies since the crippling of the Burma 
Ro 


More than_ 1,000,000 pounds of bombs were 
dropped on Kiska, the Aleutian Island, seized by 
the Japanese. American bombers raided the island 
almost whenever the weather permitted, attacking 
Japanese installations there. The islands of Attu 
and Agattu, in the Aleutians, also received atten- 
tion from United States fliers and finally were 
abandoned. The first air attack against North 
America proper was made by the Japanese (June) 
with the raid on the United States Naval and Air 
base at Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, one of the 
Aleutian Islands. ‘ 

Lieut. General Henry F. Arnold, Sommenent 
General of the Army Air Forces, said (Oct. 28, 1942 
in a speech to the graduates of the Air Forces 
Officer-Candidate School in Miami Beach, Fia., 
that the Army’s Air Arm would have 2,500,000 
officers and men by the end of 1943. The estimate 
was 300,000 se ee than previous figures revealed 
by Secretary of War Stimson. 


Meat Rations in the United States and War Countries 


The Office of War Information discussed (Oct. 
26, 1942) the meat rations of the various countries 
at war. The meat ration in the United States limits 


' the supply to two and one-half pounds a week, 


restricted to beef, pork, veal, lamb and mutton. 
Exempt are the variety meats: hearts, kidneys, 


_ livers, sweetbreads; meats made from heads, tails 


and feet; and scrapple and souse made from carcass 
trimmings and other materials. In addition fish 
and poultry are exempt. 

Of the meats limited in the United States, the 


" average adult Briton gets 31 ounces a week, com- 


ed with 40 ounces here. However, the Briton’s 
BT ounces are all the meat he can buy in the United 
Kingdom as there are no ‘‘variety’’ or unrestricted 
meats. 


The supply of fish in Britain is 70 per cent less. 


than the pre-war ee poultry, never a large diet 
ess. 
Canada, which ships large quantities of meat 


to the mother country, including Canada’s entire 


supply of canned salmon and canned beef, a two- 
roe ne senoning program for ham and 
con ve. ‘ 
In Germany the normal consumer is limited each 
week es ce of the types of meats restricted 
e Un: eg. ‘ : 
ae urban centers of unoccupied France. ne 


In 
average adult is limited to 8.8 ounces weekly, while 
Speasante are restricted to 6.3 ounces. 


upied 


France is believed to have a slightly higher meat 
ration than the unoccupied territory, but defanite 
figures are not available. 

The ration in Italy varies from 31 to 544 ounces 
a week, plus 144 ounces of sausage. 

In Russia meat is rationed in the cities but not 
in the villages. The ration in Moscow is 8.8 ounces 
a week, a standard believed similar to the ration 
in other Russian cities. 

The ration for Norway is listed at 7.1 ounces a 
week, but actually, in view of the meat shortage: 
the Norwegian considers himself lucky if he gets 
half that. In the Netherlands, the weekly ration 
is posted at 10.6 ounces, but if a Hollander gets a 
third of that in any week he is fortunate. The 
ration for Belgium is 4.9 ounces a week, 

Greece has no regular distribution of meat. Re- 
ports from there indicate that any meat available 
is only that which can be obtained in the “‘black 
market.’’ Nothing is known about the meat situ- 
ation in Poland—except that the Poles starve. 

The ration of neutral Sweden is 542 ounces 2 
week, while Bulgaria’s is 7.1 ounces; Croatia’s is 
5.3 ounces and Serbia’s 4.4 ounces. The Slovakian 
ration is 14.2 ounces. 

Hungary has two meatless days every week. On 
three days of each week no pork is sold, while on 
four days the butcher is forbidden to seli veal and 
mutton. 

The Japanese normally consume little meat, 
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= 50 World War I invason ee 
Invasion Routes Open 


Churchill’s Pledge 


j Prime Minister Winston Churchill, in 
4 @ speech to the House of Commons on 
i Armistice Day (Noy. 11, 1942) promised 
an invasion into Germany. His address 
in part follows: 

An attack which will be made in due 
course across the Channel, or the North 
Sea, a og an immense degree of 
preparation, vast numbers of special 
landing craft and a great army trained 
division by division into amphibious war- 
fare. All this is proceeding. But it takes 
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* time. Of course, should the enemy be-- |} CREAT BRET. : 
come demoralized at any moment the |} ~ Birmingham 


same careful preparations will not be 
needed. Risks could be run on a large 
scale. But this certainly is not the case 
at the present time. 

There is a German army in France as 
large, apart from the home guard, as is 
ours in Great Britain. It is not so well 
equipped as the British or American 
troops, but it contains many veteran 
German soldiers, many experienced of- 
ficers—men who have taken part in the 
overthrow and massacre of a dozen coun- 
tries. It has ample weapons of a late 
type. It has, to aid it, immense fortifi- 
cations erected along the Channel and 
the North Sea coasts. 

There are also extraordinary and pe- 
Culiar difficulties attendant on all land- 
ings across the sea in the teeth of 
opposition; changes of weather in this 
somewhat variable northern climate. The 
difficulty of recognizing tides and moons; 
of catching at one moment high visibility 
in the air dnd smooth waters for landing 
craft. There are many other factors. I 
could speak more than an hour upon 
them but I do not intend to labor the 
matter, certainly not in public session, 
because a great many of these difficulties 
it will be our duty to overcome. But all 


of them constitute the problem. All these . <rent = 2 Ope ND 
difficulties mark the process of moving te 
an army across the Channel from one ‘ cae ney, Dundeeges 


side to the other. 

It would have been most improvident 
for us to have attempted such an enter- 
prise before all our preparations were 
ready. They are very greatly advanced. 
Enormous installations have been, and 
are being, brought into existence at all 
our suitable ports. But no one would 
have been justified, nor would it have 
been physically possible for us to have 
made an effective invasion of the Con- 
a during the Summer or Autumn of 


It is not for me to claim the whole 
responsibility for what has not been done 
but I should be quite ready and well 
content to bear it. 

Why th it will be said, did you 
allow false hopes be raised in Russian 
breasts? Why then did you agree with 
United States and Russia to a com- 
muniqué which spoke of a second front 
in Europe in 1942? 

I must say quite frankly that I hold it 
perfectly justifiable to deceive the enemy, 
even if at the same time your own people 
are for a while misled. 

There is one thing. however, you must 
woe pene nee mislead your ay. s 
uu must never make a promise which |i Approximate 
you don’t fulfill. I hope we shall see we a 


have lived up to that standard. Flying, Distances 


All British promises to Russia have |} @ Miles from 
been made in writing or given across the |} BIRMINGHAM = | SES 2 ; 
table in recorded conversations with the ]]}200 Cherbourg Boulogne | iP Caene@ “ Hontieur 
Smet Foereeeniatives. oe June I gave Dunkerque BL Sarest / anvil® ersiaice po 
ussian Government a written docu- ie,” s ererie~ 
ment making it perfectly ihe NACH | ficial metab equ LambaliFbontocson @Ua Farts Sera 
while we were preparing to make a land- ek a Warreorien Rennes g oie chartrese 
ing in aes We could not PFOmise to do ]N400 scnazsice Luxemborg . Te 
so. Meanwhile, whether or not we were Cologne Ruhr Vall bitch 
going to attack the Continent in August Withetmaha yen, ¥ Bin St. Nazaire 
or September, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to Russia that the enemy should |[[** ‘v-mors oe 
elieve we were so prepared and s0 re- Rea g  ee 
solyed. Only in this way could we draw Lego ahah et 
and keep the largest number of Germans beseech Norberg 


pinned Pas de Calais along the coast Leipzig Goctin Ber 
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Roosevelt’s Forecast 


President Roosevelt spoke at the Tomb 

of the Unknown Soldier in Washington 
on Armistice Day (Nov. 11, 1942) as 
follows: 
_My FELLow AMeEnrIcaANS: Here in Ar- 
lington we are in the presence of the 
honored dead, and I think that we are 
accountable to them—accountable to the 
generations yet unborn fdr whom the 
gave their lives. Today, as on all 
Armistice Days since 1918, our thoughts 
go back to the first World War, and we 
remember with gratitude the bravery of 
the men who fought and helped to win 
that fight against German militarism. 

But this year our thoughts are also 
very much of the living errs the 
future, which we begin to see opening 
before us: a picture illuminated by a new 
light of hope. 

Today Americans and their British 
brothers in arms are again fighting on 
French soil. They are again fighting 
a German militarism which 
transcends a hundredfold the brutality 
and the barbarism of 1918. The Nazis of 
today and their appropriate associates, 
the Japanese, have attempted to drive 
history into reverse—to use all the 
mechanics of modern civilization to drive 
humanity back to conditions of pre- 
historic savegery. They sought to con- 
quer the world, and for a time they 
seemed to be successful in realizing their 
boundless ambition. They overran great 
territories, they enslaved, they killed. 

But today we know, and they know, 
that they have conquered nothing. Today 
they face inevitable, final defeat. Yes, 
the forces of liberation are advancing. 
Britain, Russia, China and the United 
States grow rapidly toward full strength. 
The opponents of decency and justice. 
have passed their peak. 

And as a result of recent events—very 
recent—the United States and the United 
Nations forces are being joined by large 
numbers of the fighting men of our tra- 
ditional ally, France. On this day of all 
days, it is heartening for us to know that 
the soldiers of France go forward with 
the United Nations. : 

The American Unknown Soldier who 
lies here did not give his life on the fields 
of France merely to defend his American 
home for the moment that was passing. 
He gave it that his family, his neighbors 
and all his fellow Americans might live 
in peace in days to come. His hope was 
not fulfilled. y 

American soldiers are giving their lives . 
today in all continents, and on all the 
seas, in order that the dream of the 
Unknown Soldier may come true at last. 
All the heroism, all the uncomparable 
devotion that free men and women are 
showing in this war shall make certain 
the survival and the advancement of 
civilization. That is why on this day of 
remembrance we do not cease from our 
work. We are going about our tasks in 
behalf of our fighting men everywhere; 
our thoughts turn in gratitude those 
who have saved our nation in days gone 
by. We stand in the presence of the 
honored dead. We stand accountable to 
them and to the generations yet unborn 
for whom they gave their lives. 

God the Father of all living watches 
over these hallowed graves and blesses 
the souls of those who rest here. May he 
keep us strong in the courage that will 
win the war, and may he impart to us the 
wisdom and the vision that we shall need 
for true victory in the peace which is to 
come. 

At this moment, great events are 
taking place in France and Africa, and 
I think it is particularly appropriate 
that we greet here today the General of 
the Armies of the United States. 

And I know that I speak for all of you 


here—I know that I speak for all Ameri- 
cans—men, women and children, in 
every part of this great land—that I 
extend our American affectionate greet- 
ings to General Pershing. : 
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War Chronology, Dec. 1, 1941-Nov. 30, 1942 


1941—DECEMBER 


Dec. 1—Bitter fighting, London stated, continued 
in Libya, with no final result anywhere there, 
adding: ‘‘In-the afternoon, German infantry with 
tank support again attacked our positions about 
Rezegh, where they were successful in making a 
penetration into our defenses.’’ The Germans 
are trying to extricate themselves from the 
Tobruk-Solum pocket. ; 

—The Finnish Parliament (Nov. 29) has rein- 
corporated into Finland under military occupa- 
tion and administration the territory ceded to 
Soviet Russia in the peace treaty of March, 1940. 

—Moscow radioed word that ‘‘on the Rostov front 
Soviet troops continued their pursuit of German 
forces. Much booty was captured.’’ 

—The British Admiralty revealed that on Novy. 22 
the cruiser Devonshire in the South Atlantic 
sank a supposed German armed merchant ship 
but didn’t stop to pick up survivors because of 
the proximity of a German submarine. 

Dec. 2—German-Italian forces in Libya retook 
Rezegh and Birel-Hamed, and fought their way 
to Zaafran, where they joined other Axis tanks, 
thus cutting the corridor between Rezegh and 
Tobruk; 9,000 British prisoners were claimed, 
including Gen. Reginald Miles. Off Tobruk, 
Rome said, a formation of Italian torpedo- 
carrying planes scored hits with three torpedoes 
on a 5,000-ton British cruiser, which sank. 

—Berlin announced that ‘‘a sea battle between 
the German auxiliary Kormoran and Australian 
cruiser Sydney developed off the Australian coast. 
Commanded by Commander Detmers, the Ger- 
man auxiliary cruiser defeated and sank its oppo- 
nent, which was far superior in armament and 
speed. The Sydney went down with her entire 
erew of 42 officers and 603 men. Because of the 
damage the German ship suffered she had to be 
abandoned. A-large part of the crew was rescued 
and reached the Australian coast. 

—Melbourne confirmed the loss_of the Sydney, 
adding the Australian sloop, Parramatta, also 

ad been sunk, The Sydney had sunk the 
German raider, Steiermark. 

Dec, 3—A Moscow radio broadcast asserted that 
“at every cross roads the Germans are putting 
up sign posts labeled ‘To Mariupol.’ The enemy 
is unable to take his equipment with him. 
Abandoning his equipment he tries to set fire to 
it all. All along the roads are burning tanks, 
lorries. and carts. Yesterday evening bloody 
battles took place in the suburbs of Taganrog. 
Many villages have been liberated by our troops.’’ 

—The German High Command said that ‘‘on the 
Moscow front attacks by our infantry and tank 
units supported by strong combat dive-bomber 
units gained further terrain despite stout: re- 
sistance and local enemy counter-thrusts. In 
Northern Africa,’’ the communique added, ‘a 
British force encircled southeast of Tobruk—the 

‘bulk of a New Zealand division—were partly 
destroyed and partly captured.”’ 

—The United States House, 252 to 136, passed an 
anti-strike bill establishing a national defense 
mediation board and providing for the main- 
tenance of status quo in any plant for 30 days 
after notice of lockout or strike is filed with the 
board. The status quo may be continued by the 
board for a hide a ee period of 60 days while 
the dispute is under mediation. The bill pro- 
hibits all strikes not called by a majority of the 
workers after a secret ballot taken under the 
direction of the Conciliation Service of the De- 
pee of Labor. For the bill were 129 

emocrats and 123 Republicans; against it, 108 


Democrats and 24 Republicans. 


‘Dec. 4—Berlin and Helsinki separately announced 


that Finnish troops occupied Hangoe. Fleeing 
from there the 12,000-ton Soviet ECge SEReaben 
Stalin ran on a German-Finnish mine barrier 
and was damaged by three hits. Two German 
outpost boats with a total crew of 80 took the 
transport in tow and brought it to a German 
base with 6,000 soldiers of all ranks as well as 
plenty of war material on board. 

—A declaration of mutual assistance and friend- 
voi was signed by the Polish government-in- 
exile and the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 5—The London Foreign Office announced that 
‘no satisfactory replies having been received 
from the Finnish, Hungarian and Rumanian 
Governments to notes addressed to them last 
week, communications are being sent to these 
three governments which will result in the 
existence of a state of war.’ 

‘aga i heh Roa Og raph fale oe at ie 

e m for Japanese milita: ‘orces. 
_ French Indo-China, Tokyo stated officially that 


* \ 


her reinforcements there resulted from’ what she 
considered threatening movements of Chinese 
troops along the Northern Indo-China border 
and that the action was within the stipulations 
of Tokyo’s treaty with Vichy. ‘ 

—A temperature of 13 degrees below zero in the 
Moscow region did not halt military actions. 
Dec. 6—President Roosevelt sent a personal appeal 
to Emperor Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict 
in the Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand, 
the strategic gateway to the Burma Road and 

to the Malay Peninsula. 

—Heavy fighting was renewed in Libya. 

—Moscew said her troops were still ‘‘pursuing”’ 
the Germans west of Rostov, adding that the 
patriot movement in Yugoslavia is developing 
in intensity. Numerous guerilla detachments are 
operating successfully against the German in- 
vaders. A large guerrilla detachment routed a 
company of Italian Infantry south of Belgrade, 
Nov. 26. Guerrillas also are active west of the 
city. The Italians brought their air force and 
artillery into action but, in spite of this, guer- 
rillas annihilated more than a battalion of the 
Fascists occupying several villages. 

Dec. 7—Japan declared war against the United 
States and Great Britain, and, before the 
declaration reached Washington by air or cable. 
made a sneak attack .on Hawaii, the Philippines 
and other American possessions in_ the Pacific. 
At Pearl Harbor, according to Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, who fiew there, the 
battleship Arizona and the target ship Utah 
were sunk, the battleship Oklahoma was cap- 
sized, the mine layer Oglala and destroyers 
Cassin, Downes and Shaw were sunk; several 
other vessels of the fleet were damaged; and 
there were ‘‘serious losses’ in planes. The an- 
nounced casualties were—Navy: killed, 91 officers 
and 2,638 enlisted men; wounded, 20 officers 
and 636 enlisted men. Army, 168 officers and men 
killed, 223 wounded, and 26 missing, making the 
total service casualties: 2,897 dead, 879 wounded, 
26 missing. Civilians: dead, about 50. 4 

—In a radio broadcast on Feb. 23, 1942, President 
Roosevelt stated the Pearl Harbor casualties at 
2,340 killed and 946 wounded. 

—The Japanese, on Dec. 18, ‘fon the basis of 
photographs taken from the air,’’ stated that 
5 battleships had been sunk—one each of the 
California, Maryland, Arizona, and Utah classes, 
and another of an unidentified class; that three 
battleships, two cruisers, and two destroyers had 
been damaged beyond repair, and that 450 planes 
had been destroyed on the ground and 14 the 
air. The Japanese added that 60 per cent of the 
United States fleet had been at Pearl Harbor at 
the time of the attack. 

—In its report to the President on the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, the Roberts Commission said: ‘‘About 
7:55 A.M. Honolulu time (1:25 P.M. E.S.T.), on 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, Japanese forces attacked 
Army and Navy installations and ships of the 
Pacific Feet in Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. Al- 
though the United States and Japan were at 
ounce to the Seeretasy of Binte of tha United 
nounce to the Secretary 0: ie 0} e 
States at 1 P.M. that day, E.S.T. 730 AE 
Honolulu time) the severance of diplomatic rela- 


tions ard simultaneously to attack the island of — 


Oahu and Pearl Harbor. The milita 
tions for this breach of international faith and 
honor were put in train and the forces for its 
consummation had been dispatched weeks prior 
we eay initiation of the planned severance of re- 
—The Japanese used 150 to 300 lanes in 
Harbor attack, many of tenn of the nee oe 
man. type, launched from carrier ships. Many 
U. S. planes on the ground were destroyed. 
Navy Department to ince Of rales a tte 
in (0) 0! ee ” 
bien teal as T alertness,’”’ due, it 
el cop bed py noi a nee 
—President Rooseve! wired the Em 
Japan Dec. 6 invoking his cooperation ie Sirthes 
effort to preserve peace.” The answer, from the 
Imperior Headquarters in Tokyo, was a rejection 
of the American proposals, a breaking off of the 
negeulotiony and an instantaneous resort to 
—The three-man special board appoin 5 
pp ae a ie arbitrate the dispute: between 
1.0, the owners o: ies EY 
mines voted 2 to 1 in favor of re me a 


equiring the. 
workers to join the United M 
America as a condition of emplasmente Meee ike 


hi 
C.L.0., and John R. Steeiman, dikes of ine 


requirement were John L. Lew: 


id 


Fifth Column activities ‘by. 


——— 


» ~U, S. Conciliation Service. The dissenting vote 
: was by Benjamin F. Fairless; president of the 
37 U. S. Steel Corp. 
Dec. 8—Congress passed a joint resolution declar- 
< ing war on Japan. The Senate vote was 82 to 0; 
, the House, 388 to 1. The dissenter was Jeannette 
Rankin (R.-Mont.) She had voted against war 
¢ in 1917. President Roosevelt was cheered in his 
five-minute ‘‘call to arms’’ address preceding 
‘ the: vote. 

—There was cheering also in Parliament when 
Prime Minister Churchill announced Britain’s 
declaration of war against Japan. 

—The Japanese communique, broadcast from 

w, Berlin, said that ‘‘North American naval and 
air bases on Hawaii had been successfully at- 
: tacked. In Shanghai, Japanese forces captured 
one American gunboat and sank one British. 
Also, air attacks on Singapore were carried out 
. with success. Further raids were directed on 
| Davao, on the Philippine Island of Mindanao, 
in the Northern Pacific, as well as Guam, east 
of the Philippines. Both American bases were 
Successfully attacked. Japanese Army and Naval 
forces carried out surprise landing operations on 
British Malaya this morning. The operation de- 
- veloped successfully. The attack against Hong 
; Kong aiso was started. Shanghai was occupied. 
woe were extensive air attacks in the Philip- 
pines. 
: —The U. S. Consulate in Shanghai was closed by 
the Japanese, who also disarmed the small de- 
: tachments of U. S. marines at Tientsin and 
ox Peiping and detained them. . 
’ —Japanese forces completed occupation of the 
i International Settlement in Shanghai and had 
, taken over British and American wireless siations. 

—Thailand (Siam) capitulated to Japanese forces. 

—Tokyo reported sinking of the U. S. Battleships 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania at Pearl Harbor. 

_ —Japan assured the United States, Britain and 
Canada their nationals would receive treatment 
in accordance with international law. _ 

_ Dec. 9—President Roosevelt in a worldwide radio 

} broadcast from the White House declared that 

{ “the sudden criminal attacks perpetrated by the 

- Japanese in the Pacific provide the climax of a 

decade of international immorality. Powerful 
fi and resourceful gangsters have banded together 
to make war upon the whole human race. Their 

: challenge has now been flung at the United 

States of America. The Japanese have treacher- 


i; ously violated the long-standing peace between 
‘ us. Many American soldiers and sailors have 
4 been killed by enemy action. American ships 


have been sunk; American airplanes have been 
destroyed. We are now in the midst of a war, 
: not for conquest, not for vengeance, but for a 
world in which this nation, and all that this 
nation represents, will be safe for our children. 
We expect to eliminate the danger from Japan, 
but it would. serve us ill if we accomplished that 
the rest of the world was 


Peninsula, had sunk the 
ttleship Prince of Wales, 


er, which was launched 'in 1939, was one of 
fro Royal Navy’s newest vessels and went to 
shortly before Japan declared war 


: as launched in 1916. Admiral Sir Tom 

E° oS illips was among the 595 officers and men 
missing (as of Dec. 11) from the two ships; 130 
officers and 

' —Berlin said 
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a Be calicars targets with lights on the ground. 


In consequence, the 


of ; 
jsland’s chief defense centers are located. 
Tihihes and set. hang 
an 
Tate panes had been shot down by the Japanese | 
in attacks on Wake. The seizure of Guam had 
been announced. Tokyo claimed, also, that its 
forces had captured more than 200 merchant 
- ships of enemy nationalities along the China | 
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coast and in the Whangpoo River. 

—The official Japanese communique said: “At 
dawn of Dec. 8, Japanese troops occupied the 
foreign concessions (in China) and seized the 
property of nationals belonging to countries 
hostile to Japan. They entered the British con- 
cessions at Tientsin and Chiwangtao without 
meeting any resistance. By midday, occupation 
of the International Concession (Settlement) at 


Shanghai and all the British concessions in South 


* China had been effected.’ 

ec. 10—A United States communique said 

Japanese had made landin slong the noriiiees 
coast of Luzon, but were driven away from the 
Soak kee ae ee Fernando, with heavy 

5 ilitary objectives near 
bombed by the enemy. perigee EY 

—The Japanese battleship Haruna, 29,000’ tons 
was sunk off the northern coast of Luzon by 
United States Army bombers, Secretary Stimson 
hg a = es 

—From Hong Kong the British stated that “boat- 
loads of the enemy attempted to cross the Tide 
Cove and land on the east shore. Both boats 
were sunk by machine-gun fire, and the remnant 
of the landing party was wiped out on the 
beach.”’ 

Dec. 11—Germany and Italy (Dec. 11) declar 
war against the United States. In theses a 
a@ war message of President Roosevelt, the Con- 
gress of the United States in joint session passed 
a resolution declaring a state of war existed 
between the United States and Germany and the 
United States and Italy. The vote in the Senate 
on the German resolution was 88 to 0; on the 
Italian resolution 90 to 0. In the House the 
vote on the German resolution was 393 to 0 
Representative Jeaanette Rankin (R.-Mont.) 
voting present; on the resolution against Italy 
the vote was 399 to 0, Representative Rankin 
again voting present. 

—In Washington the German Charge d’A 
handed to the State Department’ notiaeeeine 
that a state of war existed between the United 
States and Germany. 

—Chancelior Hitler told the Reichstag in Berlin 
that Germany had power and foresight to take 
all necessary measures for the world conflict. 
“We will always strike first,’ he said. “We will 
always deal the first blow.’’ 

—Germany, Italy and Japan, Hitler announced in 
Berlin, have bound themselves in an alliance to 


carry on to final victory the war against Great © 


Britain and the United States with ‘‘every con- 
ceivable means’’; not to conclude a separate 
peace or armistice; to continue the closest col- 
laboration and to establish a new and lasting 
order along the lines of the tripartite agreement: 
to effectivate the past immediately. 

Dec, 11-12—The Japanese said officially they had 
lost (Dec. 10) a -29,000 ton battleship of the 
Haruna class off Northern Luzon. It was hit 
by aerial torpedoes from U. 8S. planes, which 
destroyed, also, a submarine chaser. Another 
Japanese battleship was damaged by) aerial tor- 
pedoes, and a cruiser and destroyer were sunk. 
Washington announced. It was further stated 
that ‘‘continued attempts by strong Japanese 
forces to establish themselves along the north- 
ern coast of Luzon were reported. Determined 
resistance has confined this action to the attack 
in the vicinity of Aparri, at the extreme northern 
tip of Luzon, where the Japanese attempted to 
establish a beach head yesterday. Air activity 
continued in the vicinity of Manila, with inter- 
mittent attacks on air fields at Cavite and 
Nichols Field throughout the day.’’ 

—Tokyo claimed occupation of the capital of Guam 
and capture of 300 Americans, including the 
Governor, Capt. G. G. McMillin. Tokyo asserted 
also that Japanese forces had landed on Wake, 
and on the coast of Southern Luzon. 

Dec. 12—President Roosevelt announced establish- 
ment of eight defensive sea areas along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts in which non-govern- 
ment shipping is forbidden to enter except in 
daylight and under naval or other authorized 
supervision. The areas include territorial waters 
at Portland, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, 
Mass.; Narragansett Bay, R. I.; San Diego, 
Calif.; San Francisco; the Columbia River en- 
trance, Washington, and the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca and Puget Sound. x 

—A special order of the Army mentioned “‘brilliant 
parormnande of the American Army and Navy 
fliers and the fliers of the Philippine Common- 
wealth in attacking enemy units with total dis- 
regard for their own safety. One spectacular 
instance was the feat of Captain Colin P. Kelly 
Jr., of Madison, Fla., who successfully attacked 
the battleship Haruna, putting that warship out 


y 


; 
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of commission. Captain Kelly lost his life. An- 

other victory was scored by Lieut. Boyd D. 

Wagner, of Philadelphia, who shot down two 

enemy planes and wrecked several others on the 
round in the vicinity of Aparri in northern 
uzon.’” 

—The United States Government seized for its 
own use at a price to be agreed on later, French 
vessels at American ports, including, in New 
York City, the 83,423-ton express steamship 
Normandie. She had been tied_up since the 
beginning of the European war. The Normandie 
was incorporated into the Navy, renamed the 
Lafayette, and converted into an armed auxiliary. 

—Tokyo announced completion of the occupation 
of Guam (Dec. 11 Far East Time) including the 
capital, Agana. They had landed the day before 
at Apra, in Western Guam. They reported 
capture of 300 Americans, including Captain 
George J. McMillin, Governor and Commandant 
of the naval station, the Vice Governor and 
many officers. 

—Panama, Haiti and El Salvador declared war on 
Germany and Italy. 

—The British Parliament passed a bill conscripting 
an estimated 17,000,000 women and men into 
industry. 

—Over 5,000 Italian seamen and troops en route to 
Libya were drowned when British naval units 
sank two Italian cruisers, a destroyer and three 
transports in a night fight off Cape Bon on the 
Tunisian coast; 1,000 Italians suffering from 
burns, exposure and other injuries were rescued. 

Dec. 13—In Luzon, Nichols Field was the object of 
@ concentrated raid by waves of Japanese bomb- 
ing planes. American interceptor aircraft had 
been active before the bombers reached the city. 
Antiaircraft gunners had the range when the 
second wave arrived. Bursting shells caused the 
formation to scatter and flee. 

—The Navy Department in Washington stated its 
belief that 400 Navy men and 155 Marines had 
been captured on Guam by the Japanese, with 
a large number of civilian construction workers 
engaged in building seaplane facilities. Cable 
and radio connections have been cut. 

—In the attacks on Pearl Harbor the Japanese 
used midget submarines operated by two men, 
and with a range of 200 miles. 

—According to Tokyo, ‘“‘the strength of British 
aviation in the Far East has been destroyed in 
combats for Malaya and the supremacy of 
Japanese aviation has been established in Ma- 
layan territory.”’ 

—London reporied sinking an Italian cruiser in 
the Mediterranean and damaging another, 

—Sinking of a troop transport with 4,000 Japanese 
aboard was claimed by the Netherlands Indies 
Government. , 

—Hungary and Bulgaria declared war on~ the 
United States. Britain declared war on Bulgaria. 

Dec. 14—Japanese troops that had landed on Luzon 
Island at Aparri on the northeast coast, at Vigan 
on the upper west coast, and at Legaspi in the 
extreme south, were in combat with United States 
forces in the attempt to advance inland toward 
Manila. Gen. MacArthur reported that, to date, 
“the enemy had made 14 major air raids on 
military objectives in the Philippines, but paid 
dearly in. the loss of transports, Planes and 
troops as a result of action by our air and 
ground forces and the damaging of two battle- 
ships. The enemy attempted to land in the 
Lingayen area but was repulsed by a Philippine 
Army division.” 

—Tokyo said that a general land and air offensive 
against Hong Kong, in an effort to take the 
British Crown Colony after rejection of an 
ultimatum for surrender. 

—Japanese headquarters declared that an entire 
British mechanized division had been destroyed 
in a Japanese advance over the Malayan frontier 
toward Singapore, and that more than 20 Ameri- 
can and British vessels had been sunk or put out 
of commission. 

—Withdrawals of Axis forces in Libya and inthe 
Moscow and Leningrad areas in the Soviet were 
harassed, Moscow said, by rearguard attacks. 

Dec. 15—In the rough jungle Malay State of 
Kedah, Japanese mechanized troops penetrated 
more than 50 miles toward Singapore, British 
and Indian defenders fell back before them. The 
Japanese push began from Singora in Southern 
Thailand, where troops were landed along with 
armored equipment and planes. Singora is con- 
nected with Singapore by a railway and main 
road stretching down the western Malayan coast. 
A British army communique from Rangoon said 
the Japanese were also thrusting into lower 
Burma, forcing evacuation of Port Victoria. 

—The British, ‘under Japanese pressure, have 
withdrawn (Dec, 11-12) from Kowloon, the main- 


—The British light cruiser, Dunedin, with 


land section of Hong Kong, to defend a island . 


part of the colony against an expec assault 


across its mile-wide water barrier. 


—The German wireless, in a dispatch from Bang- 


kok, capital of Thailand, said that German, 

Italian and Japanese diplomats, as well as high 

Japanese officers, attended 2 Foreign Office re- 

ception at which Thai Prime Minister Luang 

Bipul Songgram ‘‘welcomed the new alliance and 

Rey eee in arms between Japan and 
ailand,’’ 


Dec. 16—Japanese warcraft bombed the port of 


Kahului on the island of Maui, in the main 
Hawaiian group, and also shelled the naval out- 
post of Johnston Island. Other Japanese air and 
water ships continued their attacks on the 
islands of Wake and Midway. 


—In Malaya, Japanese air and ground forces, fight- 


ing with what the British called “fanatical 
determination,’’ pushed along to the south in 
the low country along the Muda River, which 
flows through the State of Kedah and enters 
the Lidian Ocean along the northern boundary 
of Wellesley Province, 15 miles northeast of 
Penang. Defense of the mainland approaches of 
Penang is organized on the concentric perimeter 
plan. The Japanese took the Kota Bharu air- 
port. Their planes appeared. over Northern 
Sumatra across from alaya near Singapore. 
They continued bombing Ranggon from the air. 
They landed on the north coast of Borneo. 


—Conegress, without a record vote, approved legis- 


lation giving President Roosevelt virtually un- 
limited powers over defense contracts, the re- 
organization of government agencies and alien 
property. 


—The Argentine Cabinet decreed a state of siege, 


thereby suspending all constitutional guaranties 
and conferring extraordinary powers upon Acting 
President Ramon 8. Castillo, who said the action 
was taken so that the government could-*‘comply 
with its international obligations.”’ 


—Moscow reported recapture or reoccupancy of 


Kalinin, Lin and key points in the Tula zone. 
Stalin’s headquarters said that the crisis day of 
the German offensive came Dec. 4. On that day 
the Germans drove spearheads to Golitsino, on 
the highway leading into Moscow from the south= 
west, and Svenigorod, leading in from the north- 
west, in the Mozhaisk sector. 


—Helsinki stated that Finnish troops fighting in 
temperature 35 degrees below zero captured ~ 


Povyenets, on the Stalin Canal at i 
with the northern ti te ee 
100 miles inside the 


ussian border. 


—The British light cruiser, Galatea, was sunk by 


a U-boat in the Mediterranean, 32 mil 
beeen 120 of the 580 persons ahoand wee 
sav 


Dec. 17—The Navy Department relieved Admiral 


Husband E. Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of 

Pacific Fleet, of his post; the War Denarutere 
displaced Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short as Com- 
mander of the Hawaiian Department, and Major 
Gen. Frederick L. Martin as Commander of the 


—Singapore British headquarters said that ‘‘enemy 


landings have taken place at Miri and 

in the State of Sarawak on the Sosa 

coast of Borneo, from which our detachments 

siroved an oll refinery and welltasa Pe nodes 
n efinery and wells an 

at both Miri and Seria oll feldess oe ations 


—London reported an Italian submarine sunk in 


the Mediterranean with the loss of Gen. Guido 


Lami and 19 other mili 
from Bardia. tary ‘omens, BauEy home 


aboard,.has been sunk “in the Atlantic” a 
German submarine. Rome claims sinkin ares 
Aurora-class British cruiser in the E 

5 ron as igen 
ec, 18—It was announced officially in Was 
that the United States and French putnenies 
had reached an accord on Martinique under 
which the neutral status of French possessions 


unchanged. The United States cont: 

mit trade eee —— Pas gra in ene ee 
* aby 3 

and nationals there take i reat qrench, Vessels 


long with 
Wellesley Province on the m: it 
—Tokyo announced that Sonanese Bien ial fee 


oad, by w United 
States supplies re: h: G = < 
p reach, Chiang kal-shek Tokyo 


of Lake Onega and about- 


astern 
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Isiand of Hong Kong. The British put up a 
fierce resistance, a communique said, after hav- 
ing twice rejected ultimatums to surrender. 

—iIn the Philippines, Washington said, ‘‘submarine 
actions oa enemy forces in the Far East 
have resulted in the sinking of an enemy trans- 
port and the probable loss of one enemy 
destroyer.” The Philippine Army is being 
merged into the United States Army forces in 
the Far East. & 

—Japanese planes raided, for the first time, the 
port of Iloilo on Panay Island. 

Dec. 19—Japanese troops began to land in con- 
siderable numbers at Davao, on the southern 
Philippines island of Mindanao, nearly 800 miles 

NX south of Manila. Heavy fighting followed with 
United States and Filipino forces. 

—Penang, Malaya, passed into Japanese occupa- 
tion. -The British forces had been evacuated. 
—The United States Congress amended the Selec- 
tive Service Act. by setting the militar} age of 
registrants at 20 to 44, inclusive, and by pro- 
viding for the registration of all male citizens, 
18 to 64 years, inclusive. The revised act was 

signed Dec. 22. 

Sere forces occupied the airdrome near Derna 

sbya. 

—Chancellor Hitler in a radio broadcast to German 
war forces on all fronts announced that he had 
taken over from Gen. Field Marshal Walther 
von Brauchitsch the supreme command of the 
German armed forces. 

Dec. 20—The tanker, Emidio, in an SOS off Cape 
Mendocino, 200 miles north of San Francisco, 
Said she had “‘sustained a torpedo attack’’ by a 
submarine; 32 of the crew were rescued: 220 
others were missing. The 6,77l-ton tanker 
Agwiworld, en route from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, anchored at Santa Cruz, 80 miles 
below San Francisco, with word that a sub- 
Marine 300 feet long had risen to the surface of 
the Pacific in mid-afternoon and opened fire on 
her with five-inch guns. 

—In Malaya, the British organized a new line of 
defense south of the Krian River, 300 miles north 
of Singapore. 

—American aviators who are patrolling the Burma 
Road turned back a raid against Kunming and 
shot down four Japanese in the first engagement 


d. 

—Admiral Ernest J. King, in command of the 
Atlantic Fleet since February, was designated 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, 
directly responsible to the President under gen- 
eral direction of the Secretary of the Navy and in 
supreme command of all naval operating forces 
in Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic waters. Rear 
Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll was named to suc- 
ceed Admiral King. 3 , 

Dec. 21—Secretary of the Navy Knox in an official 

* statement, said: ‘‘I do not propose now or in the 
future to make immediate announcements of the 
destruction of enemy forces unless I am satisfied 
that the enemy himself is fully informed on this 
subject. After careful weighing of the evidence 
I ean now state that in the Atlantic Ocean United 
States naval forces have up to the present time 
probably sunk or damaged at least 14 enemy sub- 
marines.” ‘ 

—The Thailand Premier, Luang Bipul Songgram, 
and the Japanese Ambassador, Teije Tsubogami, 
signed a treaty between the two countries provid- 
ing for military, economic and political aid in the 
event of ‘‘war with one or more third powers,” 
and pledging each country not to make a separate 


Dec. 22—In Luzon a flotilla of transports esti- 
mated to contain 80,000 Japanese troops moved 
into Lingayen Gulf, under protection of planes, 
cruisers and destroyers. The invaders got ashore 
at Agoo and Santo Tomas, and marched south 
toward Damortis. Some of the 150-man trans- 
ports had been sunk by United States planes and 
other forces. The invasion met with “‘fierce re- 
sistance by American and Filipino troops. Fight- 
ing is continuing near Davao, on the Island of 
Mindanao, In other sectors there was renewed 
patrol activity. There is nothing to report from 
other areas,’’ the War Department said. 

—Prime Minister Churchill made a surprise visit to 
the United States. He was met by President 
Roosevelt at an airport near Washington and 
escorted to the Executive Mansion. With 
Churchill was Lord Beaverbrook, British Minis~- 
ter of Supply, and a technical staff. He was ac- 
companied, also, by Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 
Sir Charles F. A, Portal, Chief of the Air Staff; 
Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord, an 

- many other ay officials. The United States-. 
Great Britain War Council was organized Dec. 
23 and held its first session in the e House. 


| The U. S. Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
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partment, reports that 273 Japanese aliens are 
now interned. Out of a total population of 425,- 
000 in the Hawaiian Islands, 160,000 are of Jap- 
anese ancestry. Of these 35,000 are aliens. Some 
Japanese, the Commanding General said, ‘‘were 
engaged in Fifth Column activity and provided 
the enemy with valuable military information 
prior to the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. 
These activities were entirely confined to Japa- 
nese residents, all other elements of the popula- 
tion, as well as the great majority of the Japa~- 
nese, remaining loyal to the United States. There 
were no fifth columnists among the members of 
the armed services in Hawaii. 


—Berlin announced a German submarine had 


sunk the British aircraft carrier, Unicorn. 


—A German attack on Sevastopol, which began on 


Dec. 18, resulted in several breaches in the outer 
defenses of that Black Sea naval base on the 
Crimean Coast, Moscow said. 


Dec, 23—The Navy Section of the Imperial Head- 


quarters at Tokyo said: ‘“The Japanese nayal 
landing party on the night of Dec. 22 succeeded 
in landing on Wake Island in defiance of stormy 
weather, and completely occupied it at 10:30 
A.M. the following morning. The Japanese Navy 
lost two destroyers in this operation.”’ 


—A United States War department communique 


stated that ‘‘fighting on the eastern shore of 
Lingayen Gulf is increasing in intensity. Japa- 
nese invaders are using light tanks in vigorous at- | 
tacks south of Agoo. Enemy airplanes have been 
particularly active in supporting landing and 
shore operations. American ‘Army bombing 
planes attacked several enemy troop ships off 
Davao with undetermined results. The situation 
of Davao is still obscure’. Japanese planes dam- 
aged the steel bridge at Villasis, the longest in 
the Philippines. The enemy landed on the south- 
east coast of Luzon, 75 miles from Minalla. The 
Japanese now are pressing on Manila from both 
the northwest and southeast. Heretofore the 
heavy fighting had been at the head of the Pam- 
pagna Valley, about 100 miles northwest of 
Manila. The Japanese landed in force there two 
days ago. 


—Moscow asserts reestablishment of communica- 


tion with the Donetz Basin and Leningrad, re- 
capture of Gorbachovo, 150 miles south of Mos- 
cow and the withdrawal of the Nazis across the 
Volkhov River, in the northwest. 


Dec. 24—In Luzon, during the night, Japanese 


troops landed near Mauban (30 miles north of 
Atimonan) and near Nasughu in Batangas Proy- 
ince on the west side of Luzon, 50 miles south- 
west of Manila. ‘‘Beachheads previously seized 
by the invaders are being enlarged as landing 
forces are augmented. Fighting continues near 
the Lingayen Gulf, where the main invasion 
effort is being made. It is estimated that at least 
100 enemy transports, in several convoys, are now 
in waters around the Philippine Islands. Each of 
these fleets of troopships is accompanied by 
naval and air escort. Intense enemy air activity. 
continues in the Manila area,’’ the War Depart- 
ment states. 


—A Free French naval force under.Vice Admiral 


Muselier landed on the Vichy-governed islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, off Newfoundland, and 
proclaimed possession.. The inhabitants voted, 
on Dec. 25, in favor of the change to Gen. de 
Gaulle’s regime. The United States later pro- 
tested the action. 


Dec. 25—In Luzon, United States troops withdrew 


from Baguio, 130 miles north of Manila, and it 
was planned to declare the summer capital an 
open city. Many Americans, including women 
and children, who had intended to flee to Manila, 
were reported trapped by the swift Japanese drive 
on Baguio. Japanese forces driving southward 
from Aparri, on the northern tip of Luzon Island, 
were said to have reached Tuguegarao, fifty miles 
inland. , 


—British troops took possession of Benghazi, capi- 


tal of Cyrenaica, as the Germans and Italians 
continued their retreat into Tripolitania. Beng- 
hazi harbor has been destroyed, its houses are 
uninhabited, its stores, hotels and bank and post- 
office are closed. e sole remaining public 
building functioning is the hospital, where 95 
wounded British soldiers were found. The Ital- 
ians had been unable to remove them in the hur- 
ried flight. 


—The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong sur- 


of its crew.’ 
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—A United States plane blew up a Japanese sub- 
marine off the California coast. 

Dec, 26—The War Department announced it had 
been officially advised that the Commanding 
General, United States Armed Forces in the Far 
East, had declared Manila an ‘‘open city.”’. The 
Navy Department further stated that ‘‘enemy re- 
ports that 3,000 naval and Marine personnel were 
engaged in the defense of Wake Island are in- 
correct., The total strength of the garrison was 
less than 400 officers and men. There were ap- 
proximately 1,000 civilians engaged in construc- 
tion work on the island, which may account for 
the enemy statement that 1,400 prisoners were 
captured.’’ 

—The Japanese advanced down the Malayan east 
coast into the Kemaman area, 175 miles from 
Singapore. E 

—The Bis now have 13,000 Libyan prisoners in 


Egypt. : 

—Prime Minister Churchill addressed, in Washing- 
ton, a joint session of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. He said the Allies probably 
would be able to undertake a world-wide anti- 
Axis offensive in 1943. He went to Ottawa on 
Dec, 28, where he was sworn in on Dec. 29 at 
Government House as a member of the Cana- 
dian Privy Council. He addressed the Canadian 
Parliament Dec. 30, and got back in Washington 
on New Year’s Day. 

—The Japanese completed occupation of Hong 
Kong. Chinese Admiral Chan, who, the Japanese 
radio had said, was captured and executed, got 
away from the British colony just before the 
Japanese completed occupying it, it was reported. 
Chunking asserted that 82 Britons and Chinese 
escaped from Hong Kong, including a commander 
and a lieutenant commander of the British Navy, 
one R.A. F. squadron leader and the director of 
the Hong Kong information board. Launches left 
the island, it added, but the Japanese sank one, 
from which 16 persons were lost. 

Dec. 27—In Luzon, a United States Army com- 
munique from field headquarters said: ‘“The ene- 
my is steadily bringing reinforcements from his 
fleet of transports in the Lingayen and Atimo- 
nan sectors. Enemy air-~ activity is heavy. 
Manila was bombed during the day. Ships in 
the harbor also were bombed.’’ The bombing be- 

‘an at noon and lasted three hours. Among the 

uildings hit were Santo Domingo Church and 
the Treasury Building. Flames razed the quar- 
ters of the Dominican Fathers, the Santa Rosa 
Girls College and adjoining homes and com- 
mercial establishments. Ships in the harbor 
were sunk. Reports from the south said that 
the Japanese flag now is flying over Lucena, capi- 
tal of Tayabas Province, on the Luzon coast. 
This capture was effected by Japanese troops 
which struck west from the Atimonan-Mauban 
landing beaches. 

—The Japanese occupy Abaiang and Makin Is- 
lands, in the British-owned Gilbert Island, 2,000 
miles southwest of Hawaii. 

—The British made a daylight raid on the Ger- 
man-occupied islands of Vaagsoe and Maaloy, off 
the Norwegian coast with army, navy and air 
forces. They killed ‘‘more than 120’’ Germans, 
got 95 prisoners, lost eight planes and destroyed 
eight me 

Dec. 28—Manila was bombed again by Japanese 
planes which concentrated their attack on the 
water front, the old walled city and the business 
district. San Juan de Letran College, one of the 
oldest Catholic institutions in the Philippines, 
and the Philippines Herald newspaper building 
were demolished. The National Rice and Corn 
Corporation warehouse burned. Filipino offi- 
cials had hauled ships out of the harbor, The 
blackout also was abolished on orders of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from his headquarters in the 
field. Fires 63 miles to the southeast, on Tiaong 
River had made the blackout useless. Planes 
dropped eng over Manila urging the popu- 
lation to leave the city for two designated refugee 
centers, Antipolo and Montalban. Tokyo asserted 
that the city was still surrounded at close avar- 
ters by military establishments; that the United 
States declaration was misleading and that Japan 
had received no official notification. 

—In a proclamation President Roosevelt said: ‘‘I 
give to the people of the Philippines my solemn 
pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established and protected. 
The entire resources, in men and material, of the 
United States stand behind that pledge.’’ 

—Japanese planes bombed the Netherlands Indies 
airport at Medan, in East Sumatra, across the 

* strait of Malacca from the fallen British island 
base of Penang, and simultaneously landed 
parachute troops. 

Dec. 29—Gen. MacArthur reported that he had 


—‘‘Somewhere in the _ Philippines,’’ 
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shortened his lines and consolidated the ma- 


jority of his troops in Pampanga Province. He 
also reported that Corregidor (Manila) fort was 
raided by enemy planes for three hours; and “‘in 
the last few days the enemy has been heavily 
reinforced by several infantry divisions, tank 
regiments and horse cavalry. Japanese units 
were composed of veteran soldiers with modern 
equipment. American and Philippine troops, 
despite constant ales J against heavy odds, are 
in high spirits and are offering stubborn resist- 
ance. Losses have been heavy on both sides.” 


—Japanese occupation of Muching, capital of Sara- ~ 


wak, a British State in Borneo, was confirmed 
in a Singapore bulletin. The capital is 475 miles 
directly east of Singapore. In Malaya the Jap- 
anese took or by-passed Idoh, 290 miles north of 
Singapore, the British said. Japanese Navy 
forces operating off Kuching downed ten planes 
and destroyed two submarines, while losing one 
prc iat and one minesweeper, the Japanese 
stated. 


Dec. 30—General MacArthur reported, “‘the enemy 


is driving in great force from both north. and 
south. His dive-bombers practically control” the 
roads from the air. The Japanese are using great 
quantities of tanks and armored units. Our lines 
are being pushed back.’’” The enemy push was in 
two columns, one reaching the town of Dolores, 
35 miles beyond the Atimonan beachhead, and 
the other driving to Luisiana, 15 miles west 
from the original Mauban landing. Tokyo im- 
perial Headquarters called on the Philippine 
Government to surrender ‘‘to assure the safety 
and protection of lives and property in Manila.” 
President 
Manuel Quezon and Vice-President Sergio Os- 
mena were sworn in for their second term. 


—Moscow said that ‘‘Red troops of the Caucasus, 


in cooperation with the Soviet Black Sea fleet, 
have stormed and recaptured the Crimean towns 
of Kerch and Feodosiya.”’ 


—Singapore went under martial law. ‘ 
—Mohandas K. Gandhi resigned from leadership 


of the All-India (Nationalist) Congress because 
of its ‘‘material association with Britain in the 


war. . ; 
Dec. 31—Japanese continued to land in Luzon at 


will from ships and parachutes, forcing Gen. 
MacArthur to rearrange his line of defense. Ber- 
lin broadcasts put Japanese forces six to eight 
mileS from Manila. The United States War De- 
partment was advised that wounded of the 
American and Philippine Army had been evacu- 
ated from the Manila area on the steamshi 

Mactan, which had been converted into a hospita 
ship, and marked in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention of 1907. The wounded will be taken 
to Australia. 


—Venezuela broke off diplomatic relations with’ 


Germany, Italy and Japan, President Isaias 
Medina Angarita announced. 


—Moscow reported recapture of Kalugo, stronghold 


on the Oka River, to the southwest. Berlin con- 
ceded Soviet landings at Kerch and Theodosia in 
Crimea but said ‘‘proper countermeasures’? had 


been taken. 
1942—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—In Luzon, the United States communique 


announced ‘‘despite heavy enemy attacks at- 
tempting to break up our troop movements, the 
maneuver designed to regroup the two forces of 
American and Philippine troops opposing the 
Japanese in the north and 
successfully accomplished. All available defend- 
ing forces have now been united In addition to 
the land positions, the harbor defenses and island 
fortifications are aie held by our troops.’’ 
About 175 Japanese civilians were placed under 
close guard in an internment camp near Manila: 
3,000 other subjects in other localities were placed 
under surveillance to protect them against pos- 
sible mob violence. 


—Japanese submarines shelled the islands of Maui, 


Kauai and Hawaii. 


—In Malaya the Japanese reported capture of 


Kuantan, 190 miles above Singapore. he Brit- 

ish conceded the loss of Barawak on the ah 

coast of Borneo 450 miles to the east. pe: 

troops there were said to have withdrawn suc- 

Osetia to join Netherland forces in Western 
reo. 


—The Japanese peoerted occupying Changsha, after 


a 7-day advance 


—The Finns said they had occupied Someri Island 


in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland. 


Jan. 2—Japanese land forces occupied Manila ani 


a 
the Cavite naval base in the bay. The offici 
Navy communique said that ‘‘all shi and satel 
personnel were removed from the Mar \ 
area prior to enemy occupation. Sta’ 


southeast has been. 


anila-Cavite — 
tements 


ee 


; 


y 
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emanating from enemy sources alleging that 
seventeen American destroyers, twenty-five sub- 
marines and an aircraft carrier were trapped in 
Cavite, Philippine Islands, are entirely without 
foundation.’’? The naval base was left in ruins. 
Gen. MacArthur had withdrawn his troops to the 
hills northwest of Manila, but still held the 
island fortress of Corregidor in Manila Bay. His 
communique said that ‘‘the consequent shorten- 
ing of our lines necessarliy uncovered the road 
to Manila and made possible the Japahese en- 
trance into the city. As it had been previously 
declared an open city, no close defense within 
the environs of the city was possible.” 


—The White House disclosed, officially, that 26 


countries at war with one or more of the Axis 
powers, have pledged themselves in a ‘‘declara- 
tion by United Nations’’ not to make a separate 
armistice or peace and to employ full military 
or economic resources against the enemy each is 
fighting. The declaration is not in treaty form 
and does not require ratification. 


—Chile declared her neutrality in the present wars. 
—Japanese forces landed at Jolo, in the Sulu Archi- 


pelago. 
Jan. .3—President Roosevelt and British Prime 


Mirlister Churchill announced from the White 
House, unified command in the Pacific area of all 
American, British and other Allied land, sea and 
air forces. The Supreme Commander is British 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell. U. S. Admiral 
‘Thomas C. Hart assumed command of the naval 
forces of the United Nations in the area, under 
.the general direction of General Wavell. The 
deputy supreme commander is U. S. Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett. British Gen. Sir Henry Pow- 
nall is chief of Staff; Gen. Chiang Kai-shek takes 
supreme command over land and air forces in the 
China area and such parts of Indo-China and 
Thailand as may be available to troops of the 
united nations in the immediate future. He 
will be advised by British and American repre- 
sentatives on his headquarters staff. 


—Berlin said that in North Africa ‘‘Bardia was 


taken by the enemy after stubborn fighting car- 
ried out by German and Italian troops lasting 
several days.” 


+ —Tokyo stated that Japanese forces had occupied 


all of the Malayan states of Kedah, Perlis, Ke- 
lantan, Trengganu, Perak and Pahang. The 
nearest the British have placed the Japanese to 
Singapore was Kanaman, 175 miles to the north 
on the east Malayan coast, and where patrol 
activity was reported. 


Jan, 4—Gen. MacArthur reported that ‘‘while the 


treatment of American civilians is especially 
harsh, the Japanese are discriminating against 
all white residents of Manila. The occupying 
troops have issued instructions that all white 
civilians in Manila, irrespective of nationality, 
must remain indoors, under penalty of being 
shot if they appear on the streets. 


—The Japanese have made new landings in North 


‘Borneo and along the Perak River jungles. They 
bombed by air Rabaul, former capital of Austra- 
poet kad Britsin, and Ocean Island 1,200 miles to 

e east. 


—Japanese planes bombed United States forces 


withdraw from the Manila area; they lost 
several bombers in the air attack on the Corre- 
gidor Island. They shelled, also, the U._S. 
Subic Bay naval base at Olongapo, and the City 
of Balanga, northwest of Manila, which is still 
in American hands. 


—Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Commander of the 


United States Asiatic Fleet and Supreme Naval 
Commander for the United Nations in the South- 
west Pacific, has arrived in the Netherlands 
Indies by submarine. 


Jan. 5—At least 700 Japanese were killed in an 


attack on American and Philippine troops north- 
west of Manila, Washington reported, adding 
that ‘‘a formation of heavy American bombers 
attacked enemy naval vessels off Davao on the 
island of Mindanao, scoring three direct hits on a 
Japanese battleship and sinking an enemy de- 
stroyer. Other hits were made on other enemy 
vessels with undetermined damage. All of our 
planes returned to their base uninjured. 


_—The United States seaplane tender Heron was 


damaged by a bomb from a Japanese plane. 


_ —Batavia disclosed that United States warships and 


planes were helping the Netherlands fieet defend 
the Netherlands Indies, 


—Domei, official Japanese news agency, said that 


Japanese forces occuping Sarawak on the island 
of aeerned were operating eighty of the 100 oil 
‘wells that had been damaged there by with- 
drawing British troops. A dispatch from Tokyo 


said that a Japanese submarine had sunk a 


United States submarine with sheli fire off 
Northern Borneo, - . 


—Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov in a note to 
all nations diplomatically represented in Moscow 
Charged that in Kiev 52,000 men and women, 
particularly old men and children, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Jews and any one loyal to the Soviet 
Union, were killed. 

—The body of Yves Paringaux, chief of staff of 
Vichy’s Ministry of the Interior, director of 
repressing anti-German activities, was found on 
the railroad tracks near Melum, 30 miles south- 
east of Paris. 

Jan. 6—President Roosevelt in his annual address 
to Congress on ‘‘the State of the Union,” said: 
“American armed forces must be used at any 
place in all the world where it seems advisable 
to engage the enemy. In some cases these opera- 
tions will be defensive, in order to protect key 
positions. In other cases, these operations will 
be offensive, in order to strike at the common 
enemy, with a view to his complete encirclement 
and eventual total- defeat. American armed 
forces will operate at many points in the Far 
East. American armed forces will be on all the 
oceans—helping to guard the essential communi- 
cations which are vital to the United Nations. 
American land and air and sea forces will take 
Stations in the British Isles—which constitute 
an essential fortress in this world struggle. 
American armed forces will help to. protect this 
hemisphere—and also bases outside the hemi- 
sphere which could be used for an attack on the 
Americas.’’ 

—The War Department communique stated that 
“the fortifications of Manila Bay, including Cor- 
regidor Island and Mariveles, were again heavily 
bombed by enemy planes for four hours with 50 
planes participating. Material damage and casu- 
alties were light. At least seven enemy planes 
were hit by our anti-aircraft fire. While ground 
activity was considerably less than on the pre- 
vious day, enemy Hisense is continuing on all 
American and Philippine outposts.” 

—In Malaya, the Japanese captured the airport 
at Kuantan, 190 miles north of Singapore; and 
they seized another airport off Thailand in 
Southern Burma, behind the British lines. 

—The Red Army, Moscow states, ‘“‘has retaken 
572 villages and killed 10,000 Germans in five 
days, and the big counter-offensive is still roll- 
ing westward. The Kerch Peninsula in the 
Crimea, across the strait from the southern 
Caucasus, is now wholly cut off by Russian troops 
which turned northward from Feodosiya, on the 
peninsula's Black Sea coast, and drew a line 


which reached the Sea of Azov on the penin- 


sula’s northern coast.’’ i 

—Australia went to war with Bulgaria. 

Jan. 7—In Luzon, “‘heavy fighting has been fe- 
sumed along the entire front, with the enemy 
increasing pressure at all points. Front lines 
of American and Philippine troops are being con- 
tinuously bombed and machine-gunned by enemy 
aircraft. Defending troops are continuing their 
steady and valiant resistance;’’ a Manila com- 
munique said. Gen. MacArthur, it was added, 
‘thas received reports of widespread damage to 
defenseless towns in Luzon by Japanese air raids. 
These attacks took place at various times during 
the invasion and were without military value, to 
the enemy. The Japanese apparently deliberately 
chose Sundays and religious holidays for these 
attacks, knowing that on such days a large num~- 
ber of civilians would be attending church or on 
the streets. The first attack was made on Sun- 
day, Dec. 7, 1941, and on each subsequent Sunday 
and on Christmas and New Year’s Day enemy 
air attacks were particularly heavy. 

—Reabaul, 800 miles north of Australia, on the 
Island of New Britain, again was raided by 
Japanese planes. 

—Moscow reported recapture of the industrial 
town of Meshchovsk, two-thirds of the way from 
Kaluga to the Vyazma-Bryansk line. 

—President Roosevelt submitted to Congress a $58,- 
927,902,000 budget of proposed expenditures in 
the year ending June, 1943; $52,786,186,000 repre- 
sents the war allotment. The President esti- 
mated that the new fiscal year would see 
governmental receipts of $16,487,200,000, which 


would be increased by $1,364,890,000 of Social. 


nia dett taxes, making gross receipts of $17,852,- 
090,000. 
Jan. 8—In the Philippines, Gen. MacArthur re- 


ported ‘‘fighting of ered intensity from all - 


sections of the front. ese operations are 
probably preparatory to a large scale general 
attack by the enemy. Japanese reinforcements 
are being brought up to the front and indications 
point to a renewal of the offensive by the enemy. 
The morale and determination of the American 
and Philippine troops are high and they may be 


. 
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ae ge on to continue their resistance with skill 

and courage.’’ 

—In Malaya, British and East Indies forces with- 
drew to a line south of the Slim River and began 
defense of their front near Kuantan. The Japa- 
nese bombed airdromes in the Johore region near 
Singapore, and stated they had raided nerth of 
Rangoon, and attacked Amboina by air, in the 
Netherlands Indies. 

—British planes attacked Rangoon. . 

—In Libya the German and Italian forces, aided 
by weather which hindered rear attacks on them, 
withdrew from the ‘‘trap’’ which the British had 
prepared for them. Z 

Jan. 9—In the Philippines ‘combat operations have 
dwindled to desultory skirmishes in various sec- 
tions of the front. The enemy continues to move 
troops into the forward areas, apparently in 
preparation for a renewed attack in force. Hostile 
Pape a. was limited to reconnaissance 

ig i 


—In Western Malaya, the Japanese announced 
capture of Kuala Lumpur, 200 miles by air from 
Singapore. The roads south from Kuala Lum- 
pur swarmed with refugees afoot and awheel. 
Japanese planes were overhead constantly, main- 
taining the closest reconnaissance on all move- 
ments. The of re pe Sia eg nae have 
taken Mersing, on the eas aya Coast. | 

—The British cruiser, Galatea, has been sunk by 
a U-boat. 

Jan. 10—In Malaya the Japanese continued their 
slow advance. American volunteer fliers led 
another air attack from Burma against Japanese 
air bases in Northern Thailand, adding three 
Japanese fighters to the toll of planes destroyed. 

—Berlin said that ‘in the Crimean and the south- 
ern sector of the eastern front fighting activity 
was Slight. Fighters and dive-bombing planes 
sank in waters off Sevastopol and Theodosia a 
transport and damaged two merchant ships and 
a cruiser by bombs. Off the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea another ship was set afire. — 

—British planes bombed Bangkok, Thailand. 

Jan. 1I—A Japanese warship shelled the United 
States Naval Station at Tutuila, Samoan Islands. 
In Luzon, northwest of Manila, ‘‘reinforced 
Japanese Lok ya attacked the right flank of Gen. 
MacAthur’s line with force. American and 
Philippine soldiers defending previously prepared 
positions repulsed the attack with enemy losses. 
Our casualties were relatively small. A forma- 
tion of heavy American Army bombers again 
attacked a Japanese naval concentration off Da- 
vao, on the Island of Mindanao. Despite poor 
visibility one direct hit was scored on an enemy 
battleship in Malalag Bay in Davao consisted of 
one battleship, six cruisers, two destroyers, eight 
transports and ten smaller vessels.’’ 

—In the Netherlands Indies the Japanese made 
landings on Tarakan Island, an oil center off the 
northeast coast of Borneo where the enemy 
pushed ashore by day and night from a cruiser- 
escorted fleet of transports. The other invasions, 
partly sea-borne and partly by parachutists, oc- 
curred during the night in sections of Minahassa, 
eG Vi cabdad northern arm of the Island o: 
Ce S. 

—Chungking estimated that 60,000 Japanese were 
killed or wounded their encirclement of 
Changsha. 

Jan. 12—In Luzon, ‘‘a heavy artillery battle is in 
progress along the entire front. Ground activity 
is increasing as fresh Japanese troops move into 
front-line position. Enemy air attacks are being 
heats on defensive installations and fortifica- 

ions."” 

—Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell took charge at his 
new general headquarters somewhere in the 
Netherlands Indies. 

--London stated that British and Indies forces 
had evacuated Kuala Lumpur and were in new 
positions north of Seremban, 150 miles from 
Singapore. The Japanese said they were in 
possession of Tarakan in Borneo and Menado in 
The Celebes. United States Army planes took 

art in the defense in the Tarakan area. 

—President Roosevelt created a National War 
Labor Board of 12 members, headed by William 
H. Davis, a New York patent lawyer and head 
of the National Defense Mediation Board, which 
was abolished at the same time. The new board 
has power to adjust all kinds of labor disputes, 
including union demands for a closed shop. 

Jan. 13—In Bataan, Luzon, Gen. MacArthur told 
Washington that in 24 hours of continuous fight- 
ing “‘American and Philippine batteries proved 
definitely superior to those of the Japanese. 
Columns of enemy tanks and other armored units, 
as well as infantry concentrations, were shat- 
tered and dispersed by our fire, with heavy 
Japanese losses, Our counter-battery fire was 


—In Malaya the British were 
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particularly effective. Eleven hostile batteries 


were silenced. Enemy artillery elements have © 


now been withdrawn well to the rear of the 
positions formerly occupied. Losses to American 
and Philippine troops were relatively slight.’’ 

—In North Africa a Scottish regiment from the 
Transvaal retook Solum, 
border, and Major General Pierre de Villier’s 
South African troops began a direct attack on 
nearby Halfaya, which has suffered ten days of 
artillery, aerial and naval bom! ent. 

—Batavia admitted capture of Tarakan by the 
Japanese but said the petroleum wells and 
equipment had been destroyed. 

—London stated that the British evacuation of 
Perak, Selangor and Kuala Lumpur was accom- 
panied by destruction of rubber stocks, rubber 
processing plants, tin mine dredges and tin ore 
processing machinery; also petroleum products 
that could not be evacuated; and copra and coal 
docks, ships, small factories, power stations, 
bridges and railway establishments were burned 
or blasted into ruins. : 

—President Rooseveit established the War Produc- 
tion Board in place of the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board. Donald M. Nelson wag ap- 
pointed chairman. , 

—An Axis submarine sank a 10,000-ton merchant 
ship 160 miles off the Nova Stotia coast. 

Jan. 14—Manila and the Philippines in general 
were warned by Japanese army proclamations 
that “‘anyone who inflicts or attempts to inflict 
an injury upon Japanese soldiers or individuals 
shall be shot to death. If the assailant or at- 
tempted assailant cannot be found, we will hold 
ten influential persons as hostages who live in or 
about the street or municipality where the event 
has happened.” A radio bulletin from Tokyo 
included in the death penalty, “disturbing the 
peace, violation of military orders, espionage, in- 
terference with communications, damage to mili- 
sex property, concealment of requisitioned goods 
and circulation of rumors concerning the Japa- 

Bis Sicko OA E ee 7 

@panese attacks on Gen. MacArthur's forces 
north of Manila again were repulsed, “‘with the 
Japanese sufferi heavy losses. American and 
Philippine casualties were comparatively small. 
Hostile air operations were confined to support 
of ground troops. No attacks were made on our 
fortifications.” 


—Washington said that reports from Mindanao and 


Jolo indicated that the Japanese were establish- 
ing advance bases in these islands from which to 


puppets attacks on Malaya and the Netherlands 


es. 
—The United States Navy announced that the 9,- 


577-ton Norwegian oil tanker, Norness, of Pana- 

ma registry, had been torpedoed about 

southeast of Montauk Point, INGeee 4 eae 
ushed farther 

and forced to set up a new defense line 90 te 00 

‘ Sie cee Re Nee may cee gobor is now the 

e nine tates not occup 

Br penetrated by the Japaneee eg 

an an planes shelled Malta, 
bombed British communications across Libya and 
attacked imperial troops that were attempting to 
encircle the German units now drawn up on aiine 
from Al Agheila southward toward Marade at the 
gateway of Tripolitania. 

Jan. 15—In Luzon, the United States War Depart- 
ment said, ‘‘aggressive enemy ground ac ivity 
continues, with attempts at general infiltration 
all along the line. Although greatly outnum- 
bered, American and Philippine troops are hold- 
ing well-prepared positions with courage and 
determination.’’ In the Far East, it was added 
Yawata class hus Woon Senay GH of the 

as m s 
submarine. ne by an Ameri 

—Tokyo s at Japanese troops drivin: 
the west side of the Malay Peninsula had Sead 
the border into Johore State and had occupied 

the railway junction of Gemas. Japanese planes 

attacked the Molucca group of the Netherlands 

Indies, including the naval base at Amboina 

Babo and ‘Sarong, on ‘the western end of New 

Guinea, and New Britain, in Australia’s Bis. 


United States Under-Secretary a Biante. tt oe 


—The United States Senate Committee which in- 


a 6 


on the Egypt-Libya © 


ey 


rted, through its chairman, H. S. Truman, 
D-Mo.) that the shortage of planes is acute, 
With o about 25 per cent of the combat out- 
put equal or superior to the best foreign planes, 
and that the “‘prospects for future production 
are not good.’’ 


Jan. 16—In Luzon, Gen. MacArthur stated that 


i 


Japanese “‘‘shock troops with special training 
are attempting aggressive infiltration. Attack 
planes and dive bombers are being used inces- 
Santly by the Japanese against our frontline 
troops and artillery positions; reports reaching 
headquarters from the occupied areas indicate 
that the enemy is systematically looting and 
devastating the entire countryside.’’ 


—William S. Knudsen, OPM Director General, has 


been shifted to the post of War Production Di- 
rector with the rank of Lieut. Gen. Donald M. 
Nelson was made head over all of the new Board. 


Jan. 17—As to Luzon, Gen. MacArthur reported 


, 


4, 


. 


-—Tokyo stated that Japanese troops were within. 


that “‘heavy Japanese attack against the right 
fiank of American and Philippine troops in the 
Bataan peninsula is now in progress. This at- 
tack is well supported by aircraft and artillery. 
The assailants greatly outnumber the defending 
troops. However, our soldiers are stubbornly 
contesting the attempted advance. A United 
States submarine has sunk three enemy merchant 
ships off Tokyo Bay.’’ 


—Admiral Thomas C. Hart has assumed control 


of Allied Naval Forces in Far Eastern waters. 


—The Cairo (British) communique announced sur- 


render unconditionally of the enemy garrison of 
Halfaya on the Egyptian border. ‘‘About 5,500 
Axis prisoners have been taken, while 76 of our 
own troops previously held as prisoners of war 
have been rescued. Enemy guns and war material 
have been captured intact.”’ 


—The White House reported Prime Minister 


Churchill had arrived safely in London. He left 
Washington, it was officially asserted, Jan. 14, 
and traveled by air from Bermuda to an English 
port, thence to London by train. 


—In northwest Celebes five United States planes, 


in an attack on Menado fiying fields, shot down 
nine Japanese planes, with loss of two planes. 


Jan. 18—Gen. MacArthur reported that ‘‘all gov- 


ernmental functions in the occupied areas of the 
Philippines have been taken over by the Japanese. 
Commonwealth offices have been closed and Fili- 
pino judges have been directed not to try cases. 
Rigid military rule by the invading army has 
been substituted for the self-government for- 
metly enjoyed by the people of the Philippines.”’ 
He praised the troops under his command for 
their courage and determination. He said, ‘‘six 
weeks of hard fighting have made veterans of the 
soldiers of the Philippine Army. Their training 
in the difficult school of actual combat and their 
battle experience have steadied them and devel- 
oped their initiative and resourcefulness. They 
exact a costly toll from each Japanese attack..’’ 


lan. 19—Gen. MacArthur has been advised that 


lipinos in the occupied areas have been sum- 
favily dispossessed of their means of transporta- 
tion and. other equipment. Native farmers have 
been evicted from their homes and formed into 
labor groups. Harvested crops and food stores 
have been seized by the invaders. 


25 miles of Johore Bahru after taking Pontian 
Besar; also, Japanese planes bombed Mandalay, 
in Burma, for the first time; also Japanese 
forces captured Tavoy, South Burma coast port, 


235 miles southeast of Rangoon. 


—The British in Burma have seized Premier U. 


—Berlin announced that Germany, Japan and 


x 


WwW. 
7 _the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong passed 


under the control of Japanese Governor General 
Rensuke Isogae 


Italy had signed a new military convention out- 
lining ‘‘common operations against common ene- 
mies’ and guaranteeing successful termination 


s including Vereya in the Moscow district 
Ea ebabrove hi the Smolensk district. 


_—The Canadian merchant ship, Lady Hawkins, a 


‘ 
i, 
é 


, 


xy 
a 
- 


, 


a 


_ steamshi; 


lar liner between St. Lawrence and West | 


drift before they were picked up the American 
to San eat Puerto Rico. 


Also in the Atlantic, off North Carolina, enemy 


submarines sank the United States merchant 


\ 
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_- vestigated the national defense program re- 


tanker, Malay was hit by a submarine torpedo, 
but reached an American port. 

Jan. 20—In Mindanao ‘‘sharp fighting”’ is in prog- 
ress between Philippine troops and a Japanese 
force 35 miles north of Davao. In Luzon Japanese 
pressure is “‘particularly heavy’’ at the center of 
the combat line. The War Department reported, 
also, that five American Army bombers success- 
fully attacked a Japanese cruiser and a large 
tanker 100 miles off Jolo. Several direct hits 
were scored, sinking the cruiser and leaving the 
tanker in flames. ‘Enemy submarine activity,” 
it was added, “is continuing off the east coast 
of North America from Cape Hatteras to New- 
foundland. The sinkings of the tankers Norness, 
Coimbra and Allan Jackson have been accom- 
panied by attacks on other vessels within the 
territorial limits of the United States. Strong 
counter-measures are being taken by units of the 
Navy's East Coastal Command.’’ 

—tIn Johore (Malaya) the Japanese on both coasts 
advanced toward Singapore. They made an air 
attack on Rabaul, New Britain; Thailand troops 
and planes caused damage in Burma, around 
Myawaddi. 

—Moscow said the Germans had been driven out 
of Mozhaisk on the battle line 60 miles west of 
Moscow. Berlin's claim as to this and other re- 
tirements is that they have been establishing 
their winter line. 

Jan. 21—In Luzon, Gen. MacArthur reported, “in 
particularly savage fighting on the Bataan Penin- 
sula, American and Philippine troops drove back 
the enemy and re-established lines which pre- 
viously had been oe The Japanese, by 
infiltrations and frontal attacks near the center 
of the line, had gainer some initial successes. 

—Japanese planes raided the northern coast of New 
Guinea; they aided in seizing the region of Mina- 
hassa in the Celebes; Japanese and Thailand 
forces got a third _of the way across Burma 
toward Moulmein; British troops at the Endau 
outpost, about 85 miles above Singapore, fell back 
before superior enemy forces. United States 
planes sank a Japanese tanker off Jolo. The 
eT Jol ei naval base was evacuated by the 

r a 

—As sandstorms in North Africa and rains sub- 
sided, German and Italian armored units, in a 
“surprise attack’’ drove back British forces in 
front of Axis positions in North Africa and the 
British are fleeing toward Agedabia, the German 
High Command announced. 

Jan. 22—Gen. MacArthur reported the Japanese 
renewed their attacks on the Bataan Peninsula. 
‘Particularly heavy fighting is in progress on the 
left and on the center. Enemy reinforcements 
are now being landed in Lingayen Gulf and 
Subic Bay. The entire Japanese 14th Army, 
under Gen. Homma, together with a number of 
other units, is now in Luzon.’’ They pushed 
further south along the west coast and occupied 


r 


Moron. Japanese planes attacked the city of 


es pe on the island of Cebu, 150 miles south of 

uzon. 

—Japanese planes, in advance of a fleet of Japan- 
ese troop ships, arrived at the port of Rabaul on 
New Britain Island in the Australia mandated 
Bismarck Archipelago. The planes had shelled 
Rabaul the day before. 

—dJapanese forces occupied Endau in the north- 
east corner of Johore. 

—Spain severed diplomatic relations with Poland. 

“War losses in real estate in France are listed in 
statistics just issued in Paris; 70,000 buildings 
were destroyed and 200,000 damaged. In the 
first World War the figures were 375,000 de- 
stroyed and 560,000 damaged. 

Jan. 23—Reports from Mindanao revealed that the 
Japanese troops occupying Davao had organized 
a Toca military force composed of some 10,000 
Japanese residents of that community. 

—Japanese forces landed in New Britain, on Bou- 
gainville at the north end of the Solomon Islands 
chain and on New Guinea. 

—Moscow asserted Russians reached Kohlm, 260 
miles from Moscow, after passing the Smolensk 
line, killing 17,000 of the enemy and retaking 
2,000 towns and villages. Other Russian forces, 
it was 9s Sn were within 110 miles of the 
Latvian border. 

—In landing at Balik Papan, Borneo, the Japan- 
ese lost four transports. 

Jan. 24—In Luzon, the Japanese ‘‘succeeded in tak- 
ing a number of positions on the west coast. 
Fierce counter-attacks by our troops expelled the 


— Japanese from some of these points, but. others 
remain 


in possession of the enemy. Heavy losses 

were suffered on both sides.””. The Japanese kept 
on landing new troops in Subic Bay. 

—The President’s special board investigating the 

Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor reported that 
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the raid was apparently an astonishment to the 
United States Army and Navy commanders, whe 
had relaxed. vigilance and had not heeded re- 
peated warnings from Washington. The decision 
of the board, headed by Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, laid the blame on General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel. 

—The Japanese took Parit Sulong on the west coast 
of Malaya. “ 

—The American freighter, Vernore, with 23,000 
tons of iron-ore aboard, was sunk by a U-boat 
in the Atlantic off North Carolina. 

—The United States submarine S-26 was sunk at 
night in 301 feet of water off Panama in collision 
with an accompanying war craft; 33 of the crew 
were killed; three survived. 

Jan. 25—In Luzon a heavy Japanese attack on the 
American left flank, which caused ‘‘considerable 
losses’’ among United States and Filipino troops, 
was turned by Gen. MacArthur into a successful 
counter-attack. ‘‘Enemy troops fied from their 
positions, leaving hundreds of dead and large 
quantities of supplies and equipment on the 
battlefield.’”, Tokyo said there had been more 
landings of Japanese forces on the peninsula with 
capture of Mount Natib and Abucay and a plane 
raid on the Corregidor fort. 

—The Australian Government appealed to London 

~and Washington for planes and ships and asked 
Prime Minister Churchill for the immediate for- 

» mation of an Imperial War Cabinet in London 
and a separate war council to direct basic 
erreteey, 3 the Pacific. New Zealand joined in 

6 appeal. 

—United States cruisers and destroyers of the 
Asiatic Fleet have sunk five additional enemy 
transports and probably one other in the Macas- 
sar Strait ‘“‘without loss to our attacking forces,”’ 
Washington said. 

—The Japanese again put troops ashore at Balik 
Papan on the east coast of Borneo and at Ken- 
dari, in the southeast Celebes; they occupied 
Lae, capital of Australian New Guinea. In Ma- 
laya the British still held the Japanese on a line 
60 miles north of Singapore; the invaders took 
Mersing on the east coast. 

Jan. 26—Secretary of War Stimson announced the 
arrival in Northern Ireland of United States 
Army forces under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Russell P. Hartle. The troops, which were con- 
voyed without casualties, are officially known as 
the United States Army Forces in the British 
Isles. The first soldier ashore was Milburn 
Henke, a private from Minnesota. 

—In Malaya, west coast, the British abandoned 
Batu Pahat, 60 miles north of Singapore. The 
Japanese t ten miles further down. They 
occupied Kluang, inland. 

—In Burma, the Japanese have fought to within 
25 miles of Moulmein, 100 miles from Rangoon. 

—In Subic Bay, Luzon, a United States motor 

‘ torpedo sank a large Japanese vessel. 

—In the Strait of Macassar between Celebes and 
Borneo a United States submarine torpedoed a 
Japanese plane carrier which, the War Depart- 
ment said, is believed to have sunk. The Dutch 
navy also reported hits on Japanese cruisers in 
that Strait. 

—The American tanker, Francis Powell, was sunk 
by a U-boat off the Delaware-Virginia coast. 
Jan. 27—Major Gen. James E. Chaney, ‘“‘who has 
been stationed in London for some time, and 
whose staff, under Brig. Gen. Charles L. Bolte as 
chief of staff, has en formed for several 
months,’* has taken over command of all United 
States Army forces in the United Kingdom. The 
President said there are now six, eight or ten 
United States expeditionary forces scattered 
pe the world ready to fight the Axis on many 

ronts. 

—Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, Eire Premier, 
rotested against landing Aa United States forces 


sou 
raided daily. 

Jan. 28—The Pan American Conference of Foreign 
Ministers ended, in Rio de Janeiro. The Ameri- 
can Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, 


said, the delegates of 21 American republics 
“Officially and unanimously proclaimed that they 
jointly recommended the severance of diplomatic 
Telations between all of the American Republi 
and the Governments of Japan, Germany an 
Italy because of the aggression committed by a 
member of the Tripartite Pact against one of 
the American family of nations, namely, the 
United States. This means that the diplo- 
matic and consular agents of the Axis powers 
within the American Republics will no longer 
be able to use territory within the Western 
Hemisphere as their basis of activities against 
us and our Allies. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our hemispHere joint action of the highest 
political character has been taken by all of the 
American nations acting together without dis- 
sent and without reservation.’ ‘ 
—There was practically no ground activity on 
the Bataan Peninsula. The enemy landed rela- 
tively small numbers in the Subic Bay area. 
—The War Department disclosed that in the 
Macassar Strait naval battle, ‘‘eight heavy Army 


: 


’ 
y 


bombers sank a large Japanese transport in the ~ 


river at Balik Papan and scored a direct hit on = 
cruiser outside of the harbor. During this attack 
one of our bombers was lost.” 


the mainland opposite Singapore. The British — 


withdrawal at present is in central Malaya. In 


preparation for a seige, the British Command ~ 


ordered complete evacuation of civilians and live- 
stock from a mile-wide strip along the northern 
shore of Singapore Island. 

—A Japanese submarine sank the small United 
States transport, Royal T. Frank, in the 
Hawaiian area; 29 lives were lost. 


Jan. 29—In the Bataan Peninsula there was only 


ground fighting. . 

—tIn the Netherlands Indies, Washington said, “a 
third attack by heavy American bombers on 
Japanese shipping in Macassar Strait resulted 
in the destruction of an enemy transport in 
Balik Papan harbor. Another transport was set 
on fire; five enemy fighting planes were shot 
down and a third damaged. The Japanese 
landed at Pemangkat on the Borneo west coast, 
ropes Japanese troop flotilla in the Macassar 


trait. 

—In North Africa, recapture of Benghazi was 
made by German and Italian troops, Rome 
reported. : 

—In Teheran a military treaty was signed linking 
Iran, Britain and Russia ‘‘for not longer than 
six months after the end of the war.” 

—An Empire Airways flying boat was destroyed 
by ‘“‘enemy action’ ‘enroute from Darwin, 
Australia, to Kupang, Netherlands Timor. The 
aircraft carried 13 passengers and five crew 
members; three of the passengers and two of the 
crew were saved. The plane was forced down 
by enemy fighters at the mouth of the Noel 
Mina River, near Kupang, at about the time the 
Japanese bombed that town. It crashed into the 
sea and sank shortly afterward. It carried a ton 
of mail, which is considered lost. 

Jam. 30—In a message to the President from Luzon, 
Gen. MacArthur said: ‘‘Today, the anniversary 
of your birth, smoke-begrimed men, covered with 
the marks of battle, rise from the foxholes of 
Bataan and the batteries of Corregidor to pray 
reverently that God may bless immeasura) e 
President of the United States.’’ 

—Hawali reported that 230 of the 428 persons 
wounded in the Japanese raid of Dec. 7 had re- 
covered and were back on duty. 

—In Malaya, the Japanese advancing south in 
three separate forces—centre, and east and west 
coasts—were within 18 miles of Singapore Island. 


the British lines at Kulai; London estim 
— were in Malaya six full divisions 1oM oon 
en, ' 

—The oil tanker Rochester has been sunk by a 
U-boat off the Delaware-Virginia coast; 
eer 

— erlin, ) er, at ninth anniv. 
of his government, said: ‘“‘We know full well 
that the war can end only by the extermination 
of the Germanic peoples or by the disappearance 
Be Femoved from mitpe and ibis’ war Wik et 
ie nN Sects wad alee 

—The Ber e! omman: d that “railway 
targets in Northern Ireland were machine- 

nned by German planes” in ; 


erations. 
—dJapanese troops are in full retreat toward 


Canton, after being defeated in a pestle wine 


Chinese forces east of the city, a Chinese com- 
munique said. 

Jan. 31—The British announced withdrawal from 

. the mainland of Malaya to the Island of Singa- 
pore. The half-mile connecting causeway was 
blown up. For several days the people have been 
fleeing south. A statement by the General Officer 
Commanding in Malaya, Lieut. Gen. A. E. Perci- 
val, said ‘‘The battle of Malaya has come to an 
end and the battle of Singapore has started. For 
nearly two months our troops have fought an 
enemy on the mainland who has had the ad- 
vantage of great air superiority and a consider- 
able freedom of movement by sea. Our task has 
been both to impose losses on the enemy and to 
gain time to enable the forces of the Allies to 
concentrate for this struggle in the Far East. 

_ Today we stand beleaguered in our island fortress. 
Our task is to hold this fortress until help can 
come, as assuredly it will come; this we are 
determined to do.’’ 

—The British abandoned the port of Moulmein, 
92 miles from Rangoon. 

—In the Netherlands Indies, Japanese forces landed 
on the island of Amboina. 

—tThe U. S. Pacific fieet in an attack on Japanese 
haval and air bases in the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands destroyed five enemy warships, including 
@ conyerted aircraft carrier and 11 auxiliary 
vessels, and wrecked numerous shore installations 
on the Japanese mandated islands. 


1942—-FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—An official Japanese news dispatch from 
Tokyo quoted Gen. Emilio Aguiraldo as telling 
‘ the American commander in the Philippines: ‘‘I 
; advise you as an old friend to abandon useless 
resistance and prevent further losses of American 
and Filipino manpower and property. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur reported his forces had destroyed a 
M Japanese landing party on the south side of 
. Manila Bay. 
_ —tIn Norway the Germans installed, as Premier. 
a Major Vidkun Quisling. The ceremony was held 
in 2 fortress. 
—Axis forces advanced 60 to 65 miles east in Libya 
by passing Barce in their pursuit of retreating 
roops. 
—The Japanese ranged over 2,000 miles in their air 
attacks, from Sotth Burma to Timor Island, 310 
' miles northeast of Australia, where the port of 
Koepang was bombed. 
—Tokyo said Japanese had cut the water supply 
? lines to Singapore Island. 
- Feb. 2—Gen. MacArthur reported from Luzon that 
£ all enemy thrusts on the west coast of the Bataan 
j Peninsula ‘shave now been completely mastered. 
; The enemy troops employed in this desperate 
venture were his best. They were shock units 
‘ especially trained and selected. They have now 
: been entirely destroyed. They resisted with the 
- courage which is characteristic of Japanese 
3 troops, but at the end were glad to surrender. 
4 They are being treated with the respect and con- 
3 sideration which their gallantry so well merits.” 
- —Tokyo Imperial Headquarters reported Japanese 
t forces in Burma had ‘‘virtually ended’’ effective 
; use of the Burma Road for transporting war ma- 


terials into China when they entered Moulmein. 

—The Seraans Cale oe forces out of Theo- 

: dosia, in the eastern Crimea. 

_ —American Army bombers of the Flying Fortress 

: type raided the Japanese airfields at Kuala, 

' Lumpur and Kuantan in Malaya. United States 

_ bombers attacked also Japanese shipping in the 

harbor of Balik Papan on the island of Borneo. 
They shot down enemy planes over the Strait of 
Macassar. a Japanese took Pontianak on the 
Borneo west coast. 

_ —In the see-saw fighting in Libya, Cairo said the 

: British forces were withdrawing along two 

s parallel roads east\of Barce, 45 miles northeast 

_ of Benghazi. : 

_ —The 16.653-ton Swedish motor ship, Amerikaland, 

was sunk by U-boats off the Atlantic coast; 28 
of the crew are missing, the rest landed in New 
York. The tanker, W. L. Steed, was sunk, also, 
off New Jersey; 35 perished. 

Feb. 3—In Luzon, a naval battalion composed of 
bluejackets and marines has been organized and 
is fighting on Bataan,Peninsula with Gen. Mac- 

_ Aythur’s command. The U.S.S. Neches, a naval 


enemy submarine; 126 of the crew got to port; 


missing. F 
in the ‘Atlantic, off Maryland, a U-boat shelled 
and sank the United Fruit Company's freighter, 

. San Gil; two lives were lost. 


naval base and airdromes of Surabaya on the 
island of Java, where they killed or injured 174 
_ persons. oe 


tanker, has been torpedoed and sunk by an} 


-—Japanese planes bombed the Netherlands Indies | 
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—United States aircraft sank two Japanese trans- 
ports off Balik Papan in Borneo on the west side 
of the Strait of Macassar, where more than 50 
Japanese transports have been sunk, mostly by 
Dutch warships, in the last ten days. 

Feb. 4—Tokyo announced that the Japanese had 
crossed the Salween in Burma and were prepar- 
ing to attack Martaban Harbor. The dispatches 
also reported the area south of Moulmein had 
been cleared of enemy troops and the Japanese 
had captured Paan, on the Salween, 30 miles 
north of the river's mouth. Tokyo claimed oc- 
cupation of Amboina. 

—With the evacuation of Derna, the British have 
abandoned all of the green Jebel el-Akhdar hills 
and the only part of Cyrenaica under cultivation. 
In the coastal region, as well as in the south, 
they are now back in the barren desert. 

—United States fighter planes (Army 5-40 Pursuit) 
took part for the first time, Washington said, in 
the Far East sphere, where, over Java, they at- 
tacked Japanese bombers which were escorted by 
pursuit planes. United States and Japanese air- 
craft were shot down, : 

—The Japanese recaptured Poklo, 75 miles east of 
Canton in Kwangtung Province, and also started 
to converge on Waichow, 40 miles north of Hong 
Kong, from three directions, a communiqué said. 

Lord Beaverbrook was named to the newly 
created War Cabinet post of Minister of War 
Production. 

Feb. 5—Surubaya harbor was shelled by 40 Japanese 
bombers escorted by 20 pursuit planes. 

—The Canadian Pacific liner, Empress of India, 
was sunk by Japanese planes off Sumatra. Most 
of the 2,500 troops and 144 seamen aboard, bound 
for Singapore, were rescued, Ottawa said on May 
19, when the loss was revealed. The attack 
came while the Empress was in a convoy of four 
transports escorted by the Yarra and the British 
cruiser Exeter. Both the Yarra and Exeter were 
sunk by the Japanese in fighting off Java later. 

—The British new submarine, Triton, with more 
than 50 men aboard, has been sunk in the 
Mediterranean. London said she had sunk four 
Axis U-boats and nine other craft. 

—A_ U-boat sank the Socony-Vacuum oil tanker 
China Arrow, 100 miles off Delaware; all hands 
were rescued. 

Feb. 6—A Tokyo official bulletin said ‘Japanese 
naval aviation spotted an enemy fleet thirty 
miles south of Kangean Island in the Java Sea 


and sank a Dutch cruiser of the Java type and . 


an American cruiser of the Marblehead type and 
also sank a vessel of 6,000 tons. In this battle the 
Dutch Navy was practically entirely wiped out.’’ 

—The Japanese occupied Samarinda, 60 miles north 
of Balik, in Borneo. 

—The White House announced that Washington 
would be the military staff headquarters for the 
United Nations, especially the cipernt Me Coun- 
cils dealing with the Southwestern Pacific area. 

—The Army freighter, Cynthia Olson, which was 
attacked by a Japanese submarine in the Pacific 
on Dec. 7 last, 1,200 miles west of Seattle, has 
been given up as lost; 35 were aboard. 

—The Socony-Vacuum oil tanker, India Arrow, was 
sunk by a U-boat off the New Jersey coast; 12 
survivors of the crew of 38 were landed at 
Atlantic City. 

Feb. %7—Japanese concealed batteries near the 
southern shore of Manila Bay bombarded the 
ee defenses with heavy artillery fire for three 

ours, ‘ 

—The combined naval forces of the Australian-New 
Zealand area have been placed under command 
of Vice Admiral Herbert F. Leary of the United 
States Navy, with the title of ‘Commander Anzac 
Forces.”’ 

—In Libya, Axis forces occupied El Gazala, 40 miles 
from Tobruk, and the Gialo Oasis. 

—In the fight for the Dutch island of Amboina, 
now mostly occupied by Japanese forces, the 
Japanese lost a cruiser and a submarine. 

—Full cooperation with China was pledged by 
President Roosevelt in a message to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, war leader of the United 
Nations in the Chinese area. 

Feb. 8—On the Bataan Peninsula, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s force was attacked on three sides by 
Japanese infantry while the enemy’s big guns on 
Cavite shore bombed Forts Mills, Hughes.and 
Frank for two hours. Projectiles were fired at 
four-minute intervals. The aerial bombing also 
was heavy, and the ground fighting on the 
ae left wing was “increasing in in-~ 

nsity.’’ 

—In the Mediterranean in one of the day-and- 
night raids on the British island of Malta, Axis 
planes ak a epee And hit Si enideer aaa 

—Japanese invasion troops in ‘‘some force’’ 

“Johore Strait and established a beachhead on 
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the west coast of Singapore Island, it was an- 
nounced officially, less than 24 hours after an- 
other Japanese force had landed on Ubin Island, 
a half-mile-off the northeast coast of Singapore. 

—The Japanese captured the port of Waichow, on 
East River, 40 miles north of Hong Kong. They 
had destroyed the place on Feb. 5, 1938. 

—The British said the destroyer Matabele has been 
sunk by the enemy. ¢ : 

Feb. 9—The Japanese landed tanks on Singapore 
Island, where they captured the Tenga airdrome, 
10 miles northwest of Singapore City. The 
British, at 10 P.M., said they had made a 
“further withdrawal’’ because of ‘‘strong enemy 
attacks which have developed from the landing 
on the west coast have been supplemented by 
dive-bombing and machine-gunning from the air 
throughout the day and by heavy enemy artillery 
bombardment.’’ 

—The Japanese landed at Gasmata on New 
Britain, and in Papua, New Guinea. 

—The city of Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
Indies, was attacked by Japanese planes for the 
first. time. : 

—Chinesesaid they had retaken Waichow. 

—Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 942 acres, was 
taken over by the United States Government. 

;—In New York City the former French liner 
Normandie, which recently had been bought by 
the United States Government and renamed the 
Lafayette, was damaged by fire that swept several 
of the upper decks under alteration. The giant 
ship, which had listed because of the tons of 
water pumped aboard by fire boats and engines, 
quietly turned over on her right side and lay on 


, the bottom of the river, between the two piers. 


~ Although there were 2,200 or more men at work 
on the vessel, there was only one death; nearly 
200 were treated by doctors and nurses, mostly 
on account of'the smoke. The fire, according to the 
District Attorney, started in the main salon on 
the promenade deck where an acetylene torch 
was being used to cut through steel stanchions, 
within two or three feet of hundreds of burlap- 
covered bales said to contain kapok-filled life 
preservers. A spark from the torch flew against 
a bale and the flames spread swiftly. 

Feb. 10—The Japanese have assembled on the 
Bataan Peninsula, five veteran divisions, ‘‘in 
addition to many other supporting troops, and 
the reported landing of reinforcements in the 
Lingayen Gulf areas, indicate the heavy odds 
against the American-Filipino forces. Fighting 
in Bataan during the past 24 hours was inter- 
mittent, but of a savage nature. The enemy 
suffered heavy casualties.’’ 

—Tokyo said Japanese had entered the city of 
Martaban, in Burma. 

-—Helsinki said Finnish troops had destroyed the 
367th Division of the Russian Army in a two-day 
battle north of Lake Onega. : 

—In‘*Malaya, by ferrying more troops across Johore 
Strait, the Japanese drew to within five miles of 
the City of Singapore. The British defenders 
were attacked by land and air. 

United States Naval forces have established a 
trans-Pacific supply terminus in Wellington, 
New Zealand, after having convoyed contingents 
of American service men to way-station islands 
along the route. — 

—Mayor La Guardia of New York City resigned as 
Director of the Federal Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and was succeeded by Prof. James M 
Landis of the Harvard Law School. 

Feb. 11—In Luzon there was ‘‘savage’’ infantry 
fighting, with lessened air combat; and no major 
ehanges in the general situation. 

—A Japanese note dropped by air and addressed 
to the British High Commissioner asked for the 

* unconditional surrender of the entire forces in 
Malaya. No reply was made that day and the 
Japanese pressed their attack on the City of 
eee. Bayonets, planes, tanks and heavy 
artillery pressed the defending troops back on the 
eity, Tokyo said Japanese forces entered the 
City area of Singapore at 6 A.M. (7 P.M., Feb. 
10, N. Y. time), and that three Japanese columns 
driving southward across the island had trapped 
30,000 of the besieged British forces in the south- 
eastern part of the island. British vessels in 
Singapore harbor, preparing to evacuate the de- 
fenders, were ‘‘blasted by Japanese bombers with 
deadly accuracy.’’ Tokyo said most of the west- 
Ges ‘ge of Singapore Island was in Japanese 

ands. 
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—Admiral Thomas C. Hart retired because of ill 
health and was succeeded as Commander of the 
Allied Naval Forces in the Southwest Pacific, by 
Vice Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich of the Nether- 
lands Navy. 

—In Celebes the Japanese landed troops at Ma- 

RReRER, Balang Nipa and Jeneponto. 


—In the West Indies, north of Venezuela, United. 
States troops have been sent to the Netherland 
islands of Curacao and Aruba to assist in their 
defense and to protect vital oil refineries, the 
State Department announced. ‘The same has 
been done in Surinam, South America. 


Ee 


Feb. 12—The Japanese occupied the island of 


Masbate near the center of the Philippines 
Archipelago, which has a large airport command- 
ing sky routes north of Luzon and south to 
Mindanao. 

—The British officially announced that the Jap- 
anese were within three miles of Singapore. 
—The German 26,000-ton battleships, Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, and the 10,000-ton heavy cruiser 
Prinz Eugen, escorted by planes and accom- 
panied by mine sweepers, torpedo boats and 
other fighting craft, left Brest in the dusk of 
Feb. 11, but it was not until 11 A.M. on Dec. 12 
that they were sighted by two scouting Spitfires 
off Boulogne. Twelve Messerschmitts pounced on 
the Spitfires, but they got home to give the 
alarm, and for nearly five hours British fighters, 
bombers and torpedo planes were in action over 
the sauadron. More than 600 planes participated 
-in the running fight. Berlin said the Germans 
lost seven planes, the British 43. A British 
destroyer and a German patrol boat were sunk. 
The Germans’ 700-mile dashyalong the coast, at 
20 knots after they were discovered, carried them 
to Kiel. Steel nets hung over their sides pro- 
tected the German battleships and cruiser from 

British bombs during their stay at Brest. 

Feb. 13—On the Bataan Peninsula ‘‘enemy dive 
bombers were active. Two were shot down by 
United States anti-aircraft guns. -Japanese dive 
bombers mistakenly bombed ,and machine- 
gunned their own infantry, with heavy casualties. 

—Tokyo reported the largest part of the British 
and Australian troops had left Singapore fortress 
by night for Sumatra. Chinese, Indians and 
Malayans were left behind. Sir Sherton Thomas, 
Governor of Singapore, left by plane. 

—Batavia, Netherlands Indies, stated that Macas- 
sar ‘‘was still on fire, as a result of extensive 
destruction which had been carried out. Because 
of these destructions, also carried out in South 
Celebes, the enemy will not find anything of 
use to him.”’ é 

—One of the Free French corvettes that partici- 
pated in the occupation of St. Pierre-Miquelon 
islands Christmas Eve has been torpedoed and 
sunk while on convoy duty in the Atlantic; 36 
of the crew were lost. 

Feb. 14—Berlin reported U-boats sank in the 
Atlantic ‘“‘one corvette and three enemy mer- 
chantmen totaling 26,500 tons, among which was 
one large motor tanker. Four additional ships 
were severely damaged by torpedo hits.’’ 

—Australian reinforcements reached Java. 

—Picked Japanese assault troops landed by para- 
chute near Palembang, Southern Sumatra oil 
refining center, from a fleet of 100 fighter-pro- 
tected planes. 

—Banjermassin, South Borneo, 300 airline miles 


from Surabaya, was reported in Japanese 


control. 

—In the Singapore area the Japanese completed 
encirclement of the water reservoirs, northwest 
of the-city. They captured the Paya Lebar radio 
station. The enemy then closed the ring around 
the city by attacking southward toe Alexander 
Road, commanding the harbor. 

Feb. 15—The island and city of Singapore, with 
the fortress and naval base, which had been in 
British possession since 1824, when the island 
was bought from the Sultan of Johore, was sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Japanese. Head- 
quarters of the Japanese army in Malaya an- 
nounced that Lieut.. General A. E. Percival, 
commander of the British army, and Lieut. 
General Tomoyuki Yamashita, the Japanese 
gommander in chief, had signed the surrender 
terms. Prior to the surrender the Japanese had 
medaka in the harbot 32 warships and trans- 
pe 


orts. 

—Tokyo said two tin-mining islands of Bangk 
and Billiton off the northeast Sumatran conse 
had been occupied. 

Feb. 16—German U-boats in the West Indies— 
their first known appearance there—attacked the 
Netherland Islands of Aruba and Curacao, off the 
northwest coast of Venezuela, 700 miles east of 
the Panama Canal. Both Aruba and Curacao 
are garrisoned by British and United States 
troops sent there to aid the Netherland garrisons 
in upholding Netherland sovereignty in the 
Western Hemisphere. On Aruba, at the time of 
the attack, 1:30 A.M., were Lieut. Gen, Frank 
Andrews, commanding the United States Carib- 


bean defenses, and several attaches. - They were 


asleep in the guest house of the Lago Oil and 


a a 


. Transport Company, a subsidiary of the Standard 
Company of New Jersey, when they were 
awakened by the first explosion of the submarine 
attack. An oil refinery was shelled there and at 
Willemstad, on Curacao, several tankers were 


sunk. 

—In Southern Sumatra, the Japanese occupied the 
city of Palembang. Oil installations, producing 
50 per cent of Netherlands Indies crude, were 
destroyed. 

—In Tokyo, Navy Minister Shimada told Parlia- 
ment that Japanese submarines were in the 
Indian Ocean and that Japanese naval opera- 
tions there would be increased. 

—-Moscow said the Russian armies had fought to 
Within 90 miles of the old Polish frontier. 

—The 35,000-ton U. S. battleship Alabama, was 
launched at Norfolk, Va. 

—The 11,651-ton tanker, E. H. Blum, was hit by 
@ mine or by a U-boat off Virginia. The crew 
got ashore in Norfolk. 

Feb. 17—There has been for several days a constant 
increase by the Japanese of their attack on 
Gen. MacArthur's forces on Bataan Peninsula by 
planes and by heavy artillery. 

—Domei, the official Japanese news agency, re- 
ported from Singapore that 15,000 British, 13,000 
Australian and 32,000 Indian soldiers surrendered 
at Singapore and had been interned. 

—In Tokyo, Admiral Shigetaro Shimada, the Navy 
Minister, stated that in the United States naval 
attack on the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 
Japanese units ‘‘counter-attacked an enemy fleet 

. Of cruisers and an aircraft carrier, and Japanese 
aircraft set fire to one large enemy cruiser and 
shot down 11 planes, thereby repulsing the 
enemy.’’ 

—The United States warship, Shaw, which was 
damaged at Pearl Harbor by the Japanese re- 
turned to a West Coast port with a false bow. 

Feb. 18—In Luzon a ‘“‘fairly large’’ convoy of 
Japanese troop ships in Subic Bay and the enemy 
Teinforcements landed at Olongapo. New enemy 
air units appeared over Gen. MacArthur’s lines, 
bombing his troops ‘‘almost constantly.’’ New 
enemy artillery batteries joined in the attack. 

—Japanese planes bombed Port Darwin—their first 
attack on the Australian mainland. 

—The civil evacuation of the City of Rangoon was 
increased. Japanese in small boats had forced a 
crossing of the Bilin River. Gurkha forces from 
India counter-attacked. 

—James M. Landis, Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense accepted without comment the 
resignation of Mayris Chaney, dancer and pro- 
tegee of Mrs. Roosevelt, as coordinator of chil- 
dren’s activities. : f 

Feb. 19—On, the Bataan Peninsula ‘‘Japanese 
troop movements behind the enemy lines indicate 
a regrouping of forces preliminary te resumption 
of the offensive. 

—The U. S. destroyer Peary was sunk by Japanese 
planes in the harbor of Darwin, Australia. The 
commander, J. M. Bermingham, was lost, with 
60 or more of his crew. 

—Aruba Island again was shelled before dawn by 
a German U-boat; three shells landed close to 
the storage tank area on the shore of San 
Nicholas Bay where the world’s largest refinery 
is situated, but none of the shells exploded. Near 
Willemstad an oil tanker was sunk. 

—The Canadian corvette, Spikenherd, has been 
sunk; 57 lives lost. The British destroyer, 
Gurkha, had gone down, as did her predecessor 

e same name. t 

etite reported five American flying fortresses 
jad been destroyed on the ground during a 
Teconnaissance by Japanese navy planes over 
Bali. The day before the United States War 
Department reported a formation of 10 Flying 
Fortresses bombed Japanese warships and ships 
off Bali. 

aa ritish ship, Scottish Star, was torpedoed 
a 4 Eiperarine 80 miles off Point Curuca, Brazil. 

—Prime Minister Churchill re-formed his War 
Cabinet as follows: Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense, Mr. Churchill; Dominions Secretary 
and Deputy Prime Minister, Clement R. Attlee; 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps; Lord President of 
¢he Council, Sir John Anderson; Foreign Secre- 
tary, Anthony Eden; Minister of State with gen- 
eral supervision over production, Capt. Oliver 
eyeewen, ee | of Labor and National 

rnest Bevin. : 

—On Feb. 22 Sir James Grigg, permanent secretary 

in the War Ministry, a professional civil sere 

-pecame the British Secretary of War in place 

Capt. David Margesson. Colonel J. J. Llewellin, 

President of the Board of Trade, meé Minister 

of Aircraft Production in place of Lieut. Col. 

Moore-Brabazon. aE Laeraoe ‘ 
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—In Riom, France, the Supreme Court began th 
trial of the political chiefs of the Third Republic 
charged with failing to prepare the country for 
war. The defendants are former Premiers 
Edouard Daladier and Leon Blum, Gen. Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin, former Air Minister Guy la 
Chambre and former Controller Pierre Jacomet. 
Bracketed with them is former Air Minister 
Pierre Cot, now in the United States. 

Feb. 20—In Bataan the Japanese dropped for the 
first time incendiary bombs filled with white 
phosphorus behind Gen. MacArthur’s lines. 
Japanese naval units attacked Lamao, ten miles 
up the East Coast of the Peninsula, and de- 
stroyed, Tokyo said, the forts, cutting off the 
avenue of retreat or reinforcements. In raids on 
Darwin, Tokyo said, 13 Australian warships were 
destroyed and buildings ashore were bombed and 
fired. Also, the Portuguese port of Timor was 
invaded. 

—On Java the Japanese attacked Bandung and 
Buitenzorg, 50 miles apart. 2 


—The 26.500-ton French battleship Dunkerque has . 


arrived, under her own steam, at Toulon after 
18 months’ repair work at Oran, Algeria, where 


she was damaged in the British fleet attack of — 


rd data 

—The Norwegian tanker Kongsgaard was sunk b 

a U-boat off Western Curacao; 31 persons miss 
ing. The United States freighter Delplata was 
torpedoed in the same region. 

Feb. 21—The Japanese pounded the Bataan forts, 
concentrating on Fort Frank. 

—In the East Indies the fighting chiefly was 
around Java, in which the Japanese were re- 
ported to have lost near a score of war vessels 
and transports. United States planes took part. 
The Japanese, however, continued to- land men 
on the island of Bali and their bombers struck at 
Kalidjati and Banjuwangi in Java and at Flores. 
Only the Strait of Sunda between Sumatra and 
nhl ae the Bali Strait now separate Java from 
nvasion. 


Feb. 22—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Commander of 


the American forces in the Philippines, was 
notified by the War Department that he was 
being transferred, with headquarters in Australia. 

—Tokyo asserted the ‘“‘Japanese Navy and Kir force 
now are in control of the sea routes between 
Australia and Java, cutting off reinforcements 
and avenues of retreat for American, Dutch, 
British and Australian troops in Java. A 
Japanese naval squadron is operating in the 
Indian Ocean. Japanese troops took the city 
of Pegu, 48 miles northeast of Rangoon, cutting 
the Burma Road railway. 

—In New Delhi, India, the two-day non-party 
conference presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, noted Indian liberal, ended with adoption 
of a resolution asking the British Government 
to declare India’s position as ‘“‘identical with 
those of other self-government units of the 
British Commonwealth.” 

Feb. 23—President Roosevelt, in a radio broadcast 
to the nation, recounted the course and pur- 
poses of the conflict, saying: ‘‘We have most 
certainly suffered losses—from Hitler’s U-boats 
in the Atlantic as well as from the Japanese in 
the Pacific—and we shall suffer more of them 
before the turn of the tide. But, speaking for 
the United States of America, let me say once 
and for all to the people of the world: We 
Americans have been compelled to yield ground, 
but we will regain it. We and the other United 
Nations are committed to the destruction of the 
militarism of Japan and Germany. We are daily 
increasing our strength. Soon, we and not our 
enemies, will have the offensive; we, not they. 
will win the final battles; and we, not they, will 
make the final peace.’’ 
for independence in Korea. 

—As the President spoke an enemy submarine rose 
at dusk out of the Pacific and sheiled the Cali- 
fornia Coast near Golata, eight miles north and 
12 miles west of Santa Barbara. ’“‘Slight damage’ 
was done to the Banklin oil refinery; no casualties 
were reported. 

—The Navy announced that ‘‘the Coast Guard 
cutter Alexander Hamilton was torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine off Iceland. While being towed 
into port the ship capsized and had to be sunk 
by gunfire.. Loss of personnel, which occurred 
when the ship was torpedoed, was moderate.’’ 

—In the East Indies a destructive attack was made 
by a formation of heavy American Army bombers 
on the Japanese-held airdrome at Denpasar, on 
the island of Bali. Tokyo announced that Bali 
had been ‘‘completely occupied’’ by Japanese 

' forces; also Amboina. acassar Strait four 
United States destroyers attacked a Japanese 
convoy; in a four-day fight 50 enemy vessels were 
sunk or damaged. 


He spoke a word also. 
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—Berlin reported that German planes had de- 
stroyed, in daylight, a British convoy in the 
Mediterranean north of Sidi Barrani. 

—Australia placed the whole Darwin area on the 
north coast under military rule. 

—The Soviet claimed capture of Borogobuzh, 50 
miles east of Smolensk, in the course of a general 
offensive on the Central Front. * 

—A German cruiser of the 10,000-ton Prinz Eugen 
class was torpedoed off Norway by the 1,000-ton 
British submarine, Trident, the Admiralty said. 

—Following the resignation of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as Director of the Voluntary Participa- 
tion Division of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Jonathan Daniels has been made an assistant 
director of the O.C.D. in charge of the Civilian 
Mobilization Division, which supersedes the VPD. 

—United States cruisers, destroyers and bombing 
planes for 82 minutes attacked Japanese military 
establishments on Wake and near-by Peale and 
Wilkes Islands. In addition to leveling Japanese 
military installations, the American forces de- 
stroyed 3 seaplane bombers, sank 3 naval military 

auxiliary vessels and captured prisoners; 219 
Bombs and many shells from cruisers and de- 
stroyers were dropped on Wake. 

—Japanese in Burma drove the British line of 
defense back to the west bank of the Sittang 
River. The Japanese have set up a submarine 
base on the island of Penang, off Northwestern 
Malaya, and are using it for operations against 
Allied shipping in the Indian Ocean. 

—The Standard Oil tanker Thalia has been sunk 
by @ submarine 100 miles from Aruba. The 
German High Command said German submarines 
operating in the Atlantic and off the American 
coast had sunk eight more ships of 63,000 tons. 

—In Russia, on the _ northwest front, 12,000 
Germans were slain, Moscow said. 

—The United States and Great Britain signed at 
‘Washington a Declaration of Intentions, in which 
“Tn the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the United States of America by the 
government of the United Kingdom in return for 
aid furnished under the act of Congress of 
March 11, 1941 (the lend-lease act) the terms 
and conditions thereof shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two countries, but 
to promote mutually advantageous economic re- 
lations between, and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. 

—Secretary of the Navy Knox announced American 
naval forces had sunk three enemy submarines 
in the Atlantic between Jan. 1 and Feb. 23, and 
had probably damaged four. He said that in the 
Pacific 15 Japanese combat vessels and 38 non- 
combat vessels had been sunk. He added that his 
whole report was ‘‘extremely conservative.”’ 

Feb. 26—In Bataan, General MacArthur’s men, in 
a@ surprise attack, pushed the Japanese back 
along the whole front. 

—Batavia, Java, in a Netherlands Indies com- 
munique, said that ‘‘during the past two days 
American submarines operating in Netherlands 
Indies waters torpedoed two enemy transports, 
one auxiliary of the Japanese, Navy and one 
freighter. An American submarine attacked a 
Japanese squadron consisting of cruisers and 
‘destroyers, but was forced to dive, so that the 
result of the attack could not be observed. Pre- 
sumably one of the enemy’s warships was hit by 

0. 


a torp H 
—Berlin said German submarines had sunk seven 
ships totalling 52,000 tons from a ‘‘strongly es- 
corted’’ convoy in the Atlantic in a long running 
attack and seriously damaged six other vessels. 
—In West Borneo, Simpang was occupied by the 
Japanese and so were Banka and part of the 
peeney of Bencoolien, and Tanjong Karang, in 
umatra. 
—In Burma, Japanese planes began ‘‘blitz’’ raids 


we 
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reached Surabaya. The cruisers DeRuyter and 
Java blew up 12 miles north of Rembang. The 
Houston and Perth were caught late on Feb. 28 
off of Nicholas Point and were not again heard 
from. Early on March 1 the Exeter, Pope, and 
Encounter were sunk after escaping from Sura- 
baya. The U. 8S. aireraft carrier Langley was 
sunk by Japanese bombs between Australia and 
Java when convoying planes to the Pacific war 
area. The survivors, about a dozen, were trans- 
ferred to the U. S. tanker Pecos, which two days 
later was sunk by Japanese bombs, when carrying 
fuel oil to the American fleet. 

—The Japanese carried the war to India by shelling 
military objectives at Port Blair. capital of the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

—Vichy notified Washington that occupied France 
would stay neutral. 

—Off Old Cape Frances, Dominica, the British mer- 
chant ship, Macgregor, was sunk by two enemy 
submarines. 

—British planes dropped parachute troops on the 
French coast near Havre, where they destroyed a 
Nazi radio detection station. 

Feb. 28—The United States destroyer Jacob: Jones, 
on Atlantic patrol duty off Cape May, N. J., was 
sunk by an enemy submarine. There were 11 
survivors who landed at Cape May. 

—In Bataan, as a result of their local five-mile 
dent in the Japanese front infantry line, Gen. 
MacArthur's troops are holding advance positions 
taken during the last few days of combat. 

—In Burma the Japanese have cut the railroad 
north of Pegu. ‘ 

—The United States Government acceptance of the 
retirement request of Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short 
and Rear Admiral H. E. Kimmel was ‘‘without 
condonation of any offense or prejudice to any 
future disciplinary action.’’ Based on the Roberts 
Commission Pearl Harbor report they are to be 
court martialed, but not ‘‘until such time as the 
public interest and safety would permit.’’ 

—Imperial Headquarters, Tokyo, said 75,000 British 
soldiers, including 28 generals, were captured at 
Singapore, besides 7,800 at Johore Bharu, where 
two enemy divisions were ‘‘annihilated’’; booty 
taken at Singapore included 330 guns, 2,000 
machine guns and more than 50,000 rifies. At 


Johore Bharu, the Japanese captured 330 guns 


and 550 machine-guns. Colonel Oshira said the 
enemy had lost 1,009 planes and nearly 50 sub- 
marines. Of 16 damaged Japanese ships, he said, 
six had been repaired; oil fields in Borneo and 
particularly around Miri had fallen virtually 
intact into Japanese hands. 

—The fiying boat Circe, fleeing from Java toward 
Australia with the Dutch Consulate officials of 
Singapore, was lost at sea; 16 passengers and 
crew of four were lost. 


1942—MARCH 


March 1—In Java the Japanese landed invasion 
forces from 50 transports and 20 warships at 
three main places on the north coast, and had 
gone inland and captured Soeband, south of In- 
Lae a and bef ra tas oA Rembang. 

a estern part o: e Island of Timo: 
Japanese hands. * cm ris in 

—In Paris, a German military post in the Rue 
Tanger was attacked by four young men, one - 
whom shot the sentry while another dropped a 
bomb which did not explode; five hostages were 
executed a week later, the four raiders having 

March 2—The President 

c e President reorganized the é 
States Army High Command into three eure 
visions, as follows: Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 


now deputy chief of staff for air, will command 


the air forces; Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. 

present chief of staff of general Vichdouartees 

will command all ground forces; Maj. Gen. 

pe # Sone hy peeletent, chief 

taff in arge of su » will h 

gooanldaded sprites 3 SURU sc niiler Ha 
— ection 0: e British Prime Mi: 

Sir Archibald P. Wavell, Allied Sateelee al 

chief in the southwest Pacific, has handed over 

command of all land, sea and air forces in the 


en. 
of 


Japanese, was reported by Tokyo. - 
head later returned to the United States Marple 


escorted by a cruiser; the ci » fla: 
Japanese naval: units, inciaing’ - cruiser aie 
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—The United 
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_ destroyers, are shelling the several ports on dif- 

_ ferent islands of the Philippines. The points 
Reine ettacked include Cebu City and Argao, on 
the Island of Cebu; Misos, Tolong, Dumaguete 
and Marica Bong, on the Island of Negros, and 
Bugo on the Island of Mindanao. 

States established a military zone, 
barred to all Japanese, including about two- 
thirds of Washington, two-fifths of Oregon, more 
than half of California to the west of the Sierras 
and the southern two-fifths of Arizona—250,000 
Square miles. 

—An enemy vessel shelled Mona Island, in_ the 
Mona Passage, 50 miles Southwest of Puerto Rico, 
@ director of a National Youth Administration 
Camp on the island reported. 

—in Australia, Japanese planes attacked the north- 
western ports of Wyndham, on the Cambridge 
Gulf, 284 -miles southwest of Darwin, and 
Broome, on Roebuck Bay, 600 miles southwest of 
Wyndham. 

—In France, British planes attacked the Renault 
and Farman motor works southwest of Paris; 
and defense plants in other Paris suburbs. Not 
less than 600, it was estimated later, were killed 
and 1,500 wounded, half of them_ seriously. 
Property damage was put at $140,000,000. 

—The Red Army in its westward offensive has re- 
captured the town of Yukhnov, on the highway 
from Moscow to Warsaw, the Soviet command 
announced. This town lies 50 miles behind the 
points of farthest Russian advance in this region. 

March 4—In Subic Bay, Bataan, Luzon, United 
States planes made a surprise attack on three 
large Japanese transports which were unloading 
soldiers on the beach. ‘‘It is believed,’’ said Gen. 

thur’s bulletin next day, ‘‘that thousands 
of enemy soldiers were drowned when the vessels 
sank, or were killed as a result of explosions of 
ammunition carried on board the ships. None of 
our aircraft was damaged. It was the first time 
since the war began that no enemy aircraft was 
present during an action.’’ 

—Planes from a United States aircraft carrier 
dropped ‘12 tons of high explosives on Marcus 
Island, 990 miles southeast of Tokyo, a link in 
Japan’s chain of fortified islands extending from 
Tokyo to the Marshall group. 

—Tokyo said Japanese naval planes rained tons of 
bombs on Pearl Harbor Naval Arsenal. Wash- 
ington stated only four bombs were dropped and 
they did no damage. : 

—The War Department announced that ‘‘addi- 
tional United States Army troops have arrived 
in Northern Ireland.’’ 

—Japanese continued to advance in Java from 
three invasion points on the north coast, and the 
Dutch began destroying whatever might aid the 
enemy—all except food. 

March 5—Tokyo announced that Japanese infantry 
forces in Java had qooupied Batavia, the capital. 
The city_is also th capital of the Netherlands 
Indies. United States, British, Australian and 
Dutch were joined in the defense. Subang, 40 
miles northwest of Bandung, the ‘‘war capital’ 
also was taken, as well as Surakarta, in the 
central area. 

March 6—In Luzon, Gen, MacArthur said the 
Japanese Army chief in the Philippines ‘‘has 
ordered the Filipinos in the occupied regions to 
surrender guns and blade weapons of every 
description, including ornamental and utilitarian 
knives and trophies. This order would operate to 
deprive the Filipino of his bolo, which, while 
ipa used as a weapon, customarily serves 
as a es 


_—In Java the Allied forces, under enemy pressure, 


fell back from Bandoéng into the rough interior, 
after having abandoned Batavia and much of 
the western part of the island. In the eastern 
part the Japanese took Jogjakarta, not 15 miles 
from the sea. This had the effect, Tokyo said, 
of cutting Java in two. 

—Four aoe pillet Boer yatta cy Soke lost by 
U-boat attack, w. ves lost. 

—Soviet forces which had retaken Yukhnov, 120 
miles southwest of Moscow, were pursuing, Mos- 
cow stated, two German divisions ‘‘and the 
remnants of a third.’’ 

—Japanese Imperial Headquarters reported that a 
special flotilla of naval craft, none of which 
survived, made a night assault upon Pearl Harbor 
and sank a battleship of the Arizona class 13 
hours after the original attack on December 7. 

March %—In the Philippines, ‘‘a comparatively 
small force of Japanese troops, accompanied 
tanks, landed at Calapan, on the island of 
Mindoro. Several ports on the east coast of the 
island were shelled by enemy naval craft. 

—Japanese naval units shelled Christmas Island, 
& British possession in the Indian Ocean south 


of Java, ‘“‘causing heavy damage to military 
installations.”’ 

—Free French forces attacked Italian fortifications 
in the Fezzan Desert oasis after a 1,200-mile 
journey from the Lake Chad region of French 
Equatorial Africa. 

—The Brazilian cargo ship, Arabutan, was sunk 
by an Italian submarine about 75 miles off New- 
port News, Va. 

—From Bandoeng, Java, London received a message 
13 hours old sent by the official radio service: 
“We are now shutting down. Goodby till better 
times. Long live the Queen.’’ Japanese armored 
units passed through Lembang, five miles north 
of Bandoeng and about the same distance south 
of Tangkoeban Prahoe. A still later German 
broadcast said the Dutch were withdrawing 
southward from Bandoeng. 

—British forces began to-withdraw from Rangoon. 

—The crew of the Standard Oil tanker Nanead, 
torpedoed off Cape Maisi at the eastern end of 
Cuba, landed at Bafacoa on the north coast of 
Oriente Province. f 

March 8—In Bataan, United States forces attacked 
90 trucks loaded with Japanese infantry rein- 
forcements and destroyed 29 ‘‘with most of their 
oeccupants,’’ Gen. MacArthur reported.. 

—In Java, Japanese vanguards entered Bandoeng, 
it was reported, and the bulk oftheir troops 
were within three miles of the city. Japanese 
shock troops and armored units occupied Sura- 
baya, the United Nations naval base in eastern 
Java, the Berlin radio reported. 

—In Burma, reinforced Japanese drove across the 
dry rice fields and placed themselves astride the 
Tailroad section of the Burma Road, abandoned 
days ago as a supply line to China. They 
reached Payagyl, ten miles north of Pegu, ana 
established a road block at Pyinbon, 18 miles 
north of Pegu, which, Tokyo announced, was 
occupied on March 7. 

—Berlin said that in Russia German troops ‘“‘dis- 
lodged the enemy from several strongholds and 
gained ground despite tough enemy resistance. 
The enemy lost a number of prisoners, among 
them a divisional commander and more than 
3,000 were killed.”’ ¥ 

—The Brazilian merchant ship, Cayru, was sunk 
130 miles from New York Bay by an enemy 
th ale six passengers and 53 of the crew 
missing. : 

March 9—An Imperial Tokyo communique said: 
“Japanese Army forces at 10 A.M. yesterday 
completed occupation of Rangoon after destroy- 


ing the main enemy forces in the neighborhood 


of the capital. It is revealed that Pegu, 50 
miles north of Rangoon, was captured on the 
preceding afternoon. Following the capture of 
Martaban Feb. 10, Japanese forces pursued flee- 
ing enemy troops and, after smashing strong 
enemy resistance along the Bilin River from 
Feb. 16 to 17, annihilated one enemy division 
east of the Sittanmg River. Japanese forces 
crossed the Sittang River March 2 and on the 
following day launched the final drive against 
Rangoon. With the fall of Rangoon the main 
objective of Japanese operations on the Burma 
front has been attained. 

—Imperial Tokyo Headquarters claimed 93,000 
Netherland troops and 5,000 British and Ameri- 
cans had surrendered in Java. The Netherland 
Government in London and Lieut. Gov. van 
Mook, who arrived in Australia, denied there 
had been a general capitulation. 

—The new Commander in Chief of the Japanese 
forces in the Philippines is Gen. Tomoyuki 


Yamashita, who was in command of the suc- 


cessful Japanese drive in Malaya which resulted 

in the capture of Singapore. 4 
dmiral J. King became Chief of Naval 
Operations and Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet. 

—British naval torpedo-carrying planes, London 
said, discovered and attacked the German battle- 
ship Tirpitz as she was going north along the 
Norway coast. She escaped in a smoke screen, 

—An enemy submarine shelled ships in the harbor 
of Cartries, St. Lucia, British West Indies. 

March 10—A British communique said that at 
Rangoon all dock installations, oil refineries and 
machinery which could not be moved had been 
destroyed, adding that ‘‘the withdrawal from 
Rangoon was precipitated by temporary isolation 
of part of our force at Pegu and landing by the 
enemy on the north shore of the Bakir River 
and the west bank of the Rangoon River.’ Dur- 
ing the withdrawal the Japanese cut the Ran- 

oon-Prome Road, near Hmawhi, 25 miles to 
he north. Out of this trap, London said, the 
British escaped by force. 

—In Germany the British bombed Essen and other 

Ruhr places. 
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The American tanker, Gulftrade, was sunk by 
a U-boat 335 miles off Barnegat Light, N. J 
18 men missing. 5 

--Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden charged in 
Parliament that at Hong Kong 50 officers and 
men of the British forces were bound and then 
bayoneted to death. x . 

—In New Guinea, eight United States,planes 
dropped 18 tons of bombs on Salamaua, leaving 
two Japanese ships sinking, four on fire and one 
beached. Japanese planes raided Port Moresby. 

March 11—Moscow said that Feb. 9-March 3 “‘in 
a district in the Kalinin front the Germans lost 
49,700 killed in soldiers and officers; 161 in- 
habited points were recaptured from the 
Germans.”’ A ~ 

—Berlin reported, as to the Russian area, that ‘‘on 
the southern sector of the eastern front mass 
attacks by the enemy were repelled, Heavy and 
bloody losses were inflicted upon the enemy. 
Soviet troops also undertook unsuccessful coun- 
ter-attacks at isolated points on the central and 
northern sectors of the front.’’ be 

*—Rome said that ‘hammering by day and night 
at Malta continued, and airdromes, depots and 
Warehouses were straddledwith bombs of all 
types. Vast fires which lasted a long time broke 
out from objectives which were hit repeatedly. 

—In Brazil, President Vargas amended the Con- 
stitution to permit seizure of property of na- 
tionals of countries that aggress against Brazil 
or Brazilians. By another amendment he gave 
himself power to declare war or decree a state 
of emergency without a vote of Parliament. He 
ordered the withdrawal of Brazilian merchant 
ships from the seas. 

March 12—In New Guinea, where the Japanese 

have made several landings, at Port Moresby, 

Salamaua and Finschafen, Australian planes 

Have sunk 13 or more ships which the Japanese 

supposedly were using as troop transports for an 

invasion of Australia. Port Moresby was raided 
by 12 enemy bombers. Japanese troops in New 

Guinea are marching toward the southern coast 

and ports on the Torres Strait, dispatches from 

Tokyo said. _ 
crew aboard was sunk by a U-boat off South 
Carolina; 31 lives were lost. 

—A United States submarine has sunk three 
freighters and a passenger cargo ship in Jap- 
anese waters. 

—Japanese invasion troops are storming the har- 
bor city of Siangshan on the Central China coast 
in Chekiang Province. 

—Rio de Janeiro street mobs wrecked German 
stores. The President of Brazil ordered the con- 
fiscation of up to 30 per cent of the funds of 
Axis subjects in the country, to guarantee com- 
pensation for the ships that have been sunk. 

March 13—The Japanese made landings on Buka, 
the westernmost of the Solomon Islands north- 
east of Australia. Tokyo claimed the capture of 
the capital city of Mendan in Sumatra. 

See dee announced that five heavy bombers 
had inflicted large-scale damage on Japanese- 
held airdromes in New Guinea and that five 
enemy fighters had been shot.down. 

—Berlin said that a British cruiser of the Leander 

‘ class was sunk in the Mediterranean. 

—The Chilean freighter, Tolten, which had un- 
loaded a cargo of nitrate at Baltimore and was 
on the way to New York City, was sunk by an 


March 14—In Libya the Free French said they 
captured the Italian outpost of Ualou south of 
Murzuk, adding ‘‘Our troops destroyed defense 
works protecting the outpost and made the air- 
drome unusable. Munitions and gasoline dumps 
were set on fire. In the course of the raid on 
the airdrome at Oum el-Araneb, our planes 
destroyed three enemy aircraft on the ground.” 

—The official Italian news agency Stefani broad- 
cast an unconfirmed report that the 81,235-ton 
British liner Queen Mary had been torpedoed 
and “‘heavily damaged’’ in the South Atlantic 
while carrying 10,000 ‘‘North American’ ‘troops. 

March 15—At New Delhi, Air Marshal Sir E. C. 
Richard Peirse, chief of the Royal’ Air Force in 
India, disclosed that American staff officers had 
established an air headquarters in India. 

—A special detachment of Japanese bluejackets 
landed and occupied the town of Mati, 38 miles 
south of Davao, in Mindanao. 

—In Libya, anti-Axis forces attacked Benghazi. 

—Enemy submarines sank two United States 


prea ships off the Carolinas; 11 persons 
perished. 
~United States heavy bombers joined with Aus- 
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—A large armed“United States tanker with a gun | 


tralian airmen in blasting Japan’s invasion bases 
at Rabaul and Gasmata in New Britain. : 

—In Russia, Soviet forces ‘‘smashed through Ger- 
man fortifications on the Kharkoy-Kursk-Orel ~ 
front below Moscow, recaptured many Vv. es 
and are at the approaches of Kharkov itself, 
chief industrial city of the Ukraine.’’ : 

March 16—Secretary_ of War Stimson announced 
that “units of the United States Army, including 
both air and ground troops in considerable num- 
bers, are now in Australia. No information as to 
strength, designation of units nor location is at 
present available for publication.”’ 

—Berlin said that ‘‘on the Kerch Peninsula the 
enemy repeated throughout yesterday his mass 
attacks, which were supported by numerous 
‘tanks. They were repelled by the stubborn de- 
fense of German and Rumanian troops. The 
Soviets suffered heavy and bloody losses. On 
other sectors of the eastern front many attacks 
were repulsed in bitter fighting in heavy bliz- 
zards.’”’ 

—In Burma, Japanese naval planes, in an attack 
on Nyaunglebin, 75-miles northeast of Rangoon, 
were reported to have destroyed 60 motor cars 
filled with troops, 30 railway cars and quantities 
of war material. - 

—Three enemy planes fiew in over the south coast 
of England, causing the first daylight air-raid 
alert in London in more than™10 months. 

—The Navy took over the pier at 49th Street, New 
York City, where the overturned Normandie lies. 
The price was $2,610,000. J 

March 17—The War Department announced that 
“Gen. Douglas MacArthur arrived in Australia 
by plane today. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
MacArthur and son and by his chief of staff, 
Maj. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland; Brig. Gen. 
Harold H. George of the Air Corps and several 
other staff officers. He will be the supreme com- 
mander in that region, including the Philippine 
Islands, in accordance with the requestion of the 
Australian Government.’’ President Roosevelt 
stated in Washington that Gen. MacArthur 
would command everything, including sea and 
air forces, east of Singapore in the Southwestern 
Pacific, and would be more useful in Australia - 
than on Bataan Peninsula. He landed in, Aus- 
tralia only a few days after ‘“‘heavy United States 
air and ground forces’ got there. He is suc- 
ceeded in Luzon by Maj. Gen. Wainwright. Gen. 
MacArthur and party went from Bataan to 
Mindoro in Peso torpedo boats, thence to 
Australia by flying-fortress planes in 11 hours. 

—The Vichy Government, in France, ordered all 
British in French Morocco 18 to 50 years to be 
moved back from the coast. 

—Germany directed all ports to close on the 
Norway coast from North Cape to Aalesund, 
—The Uruguayan merchant ship, Montevideo, was 
sunk off Jeremie, Haiti, by a U-boat; 19 lives’ 

were lost. ¢ : 

—In Washington, the third draft in 17 months 
was drawn. It was the first since the United 
States joined the war. 

—With a voice vote and little discussion the Senate 
passed and returned to the House a bill raising 
the national debt limit from $65,000,000,000 to 
$130,000,000,000. ‘ 

—German batteries shelled Leningrad. 

—American Army heavy bombers raided the Jap- 
anese-held airport at Koepang, on the Island of 
Timor, scoring several hits on the runways and 
damaging installations. 

March 18—Following the announcement of sinking 
by U-boats of two more United States merchant 
ships off the Atlantic Coast, the Navy Depart- 
ment warned all coastwise traffic to use two 
heavily patrolled sea lanes and also to curtail 
night sailings. Secretary Knox said ships had 
been instructed to put in at various havens for 
the night: Ships overtaken by nightfall along 
the 130-mile New Jersey coast and other littorals ~ 
where few anchorages are available may proceed 
with their running lights extinguished. 

—The Japanese occupied Padang on the south- 
eastern Sumatra coast, after a five-day march 
that covered 32 miles across the island from 
landing points on the northeast coast. 

—One of several Australian planes raiding Rabaul 
dropped a heavy bomb on the stern of a Jap- 
ead nee, re a ay ee ine 

—In recent attacks agains apanese vadin; 
forces off northeast Australia, United States and - 
Australian planes have sunk ‘or damaged 23 
enemy warships and auxiliary vessels off the 
ports of Salamaua and Lae, on the eastern shore 
of the Island of New Guinea, and- inflicted 
serious damage to land installations, the Navy 
announced. cluded were two heavy cruisers. 

United States Army Headauarters in Australia 

announced that American forces had been arriv- _ 
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ing for the last two months. Prime Minister 
Curtin said these forces were ‘‘most substantial.” 

March 19—Japanese peer? bombing planes raided 
Darwin and Port Moresby. 

—Rear Admiral F. W. Rockwell, United States 
Navy, has arrived in Melbourne from Bataan. 

—Generalissimo pti A Kai-shek has placed Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, United States Army 
in command of the Fifth and Sixth Chinese 
Armies, operating in conjunction with the British 
forces in Burma. 

—In Burma, Japanese troops moved northward 
by motor transport, boat and mule train toward 
the British defenses in the Prome sector shel- 
tering the Yenang-Yaung oil fields. 

—Berlin said violent fighting continued on the 
Kerch Peninsula, in the Donetz area and else- 
where. 

—London announced the appointment of Richard 
G. Casey, Australian Minister to the United 
States, as a Minister of State to represent the 
War Cabinet in the Middle East, with head- 
quarters in Cairo. 

March 20—Japanese planes bombed Port Moresby 
for the 16th time. " 

—In Burma heavy fighting is still going on in the 
vicinity of Toungoo. i 

—Washington noted that in a raid on Rabaul’s 
port a heavy Japanese cruiser was hit. It was 
also stated that Gen. MacArthur had arrived at 
Melbourne. 

—Japan charged that the United States and 
Britain had interpreted international law ‘‘in a 
very opportunistic manner”’ in their conduct of 
the war. The Japanese said that Britain, when 
questioned by Japan about Britain’s intentions 
at the start of the war with Germany in. 1939, 
had replied that she would abide by the spirit 
of international law, but that she did not choose 
to apply the Declaration of London to actions 


at sea. 

March 21—In Mindanao the American troops made 
a surprise raid on the Japanese near Zamboanga. 

—Tokyo said that in New Guinea Japanese forces 
had or, _ oe of Papua on the south 
coast opposite Australia. 

—tIn the Mediterranean Britain has lost a corvette, 
Italy a submarine. 

—The Prime Minister of Australia has appointed 
Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett, United States Army, 
to the command of the air forces of Australia 
and the United States operating in Australia. 

—In Burma, Japanese troops crossed the Irrawaddy 
and fought Chinese infantry, which withdrew. 

—tiIn Libya, Martuba is the center of the fighting. 
Free French forces are active. 

March 22—An ultimatum demand by the Japanese 
for the unconditional surrender of the American 
forces in the Philippines was ignored by Lieut. 
Gen. Wainwright. The ultimatum expired at 
moon. It was preceded and followed by ‘‘ag- 
gressive patrolling all along the Bataan front 
with freauent local skirmishes.’”’ The Manila 
harbor defenses were bombed by Japanese bat- 
teries on the south shore of the bay. t 

—In Australia, Japanese planes bombed Darwin 
for the sixth time, and flew inland 175 miles to 
Katherine which also was attacked. This small 
town is on the defense railway, which runs 100 
miles farther to the southwest to Birdum, where 
it connects with the trans-Australian desert 
highway. Australian and United States planes 
Yaided Rabaul, 800 miles from Australia in 
northeastern New Britain; Lae, Japanese opera- 
tions base in northeastern New Guinea, 400 
miles from Australia; and Koepang, in Dutch 
Timor, 500 miles northwest of Darwin. 

—Moscow said ‘‘no substantial changes took place 
at the front,’” but added that 12,000 Germans 
had been killed in the Kalinin area. 

—Washington reported that three more merchant 
ships had been sunk off the Atlantic Coast and 
a ‘U-boat had been destroyed by depth bombs. 


me. 
—In Australia, Japanese planes attacked Wynd- 


Bye thie Mediterranean, London said, a dozen or 
more Italian vessels, including several sub- 
‘marines, were sunk. Rome said a British con- 
voy in the Mediterranean was ravaged by Italian 
air 


c b 
— © reported Japanese troops had advanced 
tow "53 miles of Port Moresby and the city 
is under attack by the Japanese Air Force. The 
Japanese were reported making progress across 
the island, and Australian outposts there were 
said to be endangered by native uprisings. | : 
Andaman Islands were occupied by the 
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Japanese. British forces were withdrawn some 
days previously. 

—Sir Stafford Cripps, British Lord Privy Seal and 
Special Emissary, arrived in New Delhi, to begin 
conferences on the terms under which India will 
get Dominion status. 

March 24—The Asheville, Pillsbury and Edsall 
were added to the list of United States warships 
lost in the sea fight off Java. 

—The War Department reported that ‘‘the fortified 
Island of Corregidor and our positions in Bataan 
were heavily bombed this morning by 54 Jap- 
anese heavy bombers of a new type. Damage 
inflicted on our military installations was of 
slight consequence. At least three enemy air- 
planes were shot down by our anti-aircraft 
artillery.” 

—Tokyo announced that ‘“‘important military fa- 
cilities had been destroyed in a series of Japanese 
air attacks on points in the south Pacific and 
the Bay of Bengal since March 17.’’ The Jap- 
anese naval ensign was hoisted on Buka Island, 
in the Solomon group, March 10. 

—Dover, England, was bombed by German planes 
—the heaviest raid since 1941. ‘‘Numbers of 
persons were killed.’’ 

March 25—The President has awarded, in the 
name of Congress, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Gen. Douglas MacArthur for con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity, above and 
beyond the call of duty, in action in the 
Philippines against invading Japanese forces. 

March 26—In Bataan, 50 Japanese planes bombed 
Corregidor fortress for six hours. ‘Damage to 
military installations was slight and our troops 
suffered only a few casualties; 4 enemy planes 
were shot down by our anti-aircraft artillery,”’ 
Washington said. 

—In Washington, Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, took 
the oath as Chief of Naval Operations and gave 
the pledge, ‘‘Our days of victories are in the 
making—we will win this war.’’ 

—Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and his War Cabinet, have joined 
Gen. MacArthur in Australia, it was announced 
officially. 

March 27—United States Army defense com- 
manders have allocated Army air units to the 
naval commanders of the sea frontiers. Com- 
mand of the air units so allocated is vested 
in the naval sea frontier commanders. Unity of 
command already exists for all Army and Navy 
forces in the Hawaiian Islands and in the Carib- 
bean, those at Hawaii under the ewe at 
Panama under the Army, and Eastern Caribbean 
under the Navy. 

—East of Iceland, Berlin said, a German U-boat 
sank a convoy composed of a merchant ship, an 
escort vessel and two submarine chasers. 

—The Dutch Island of Sumatra, Tokyo asserted, 
came under Japanese control when 200 troops 
surrendered. 

March 28—In an early raid on the naval dockyard 
at St. Nazaire, France, the British destroyer 
Campbeltown (former U.S.S. ye ees: ‘aS 
loaded in the bow with five tons of explosives 
and then was aimed toward the biggest dock and 
abandoned by the crew. London said the dock 
was destroyed. Berlin insisted that the bow 
blew up before it had a chance to ram the dock. 

--Japanese troops moving northward against the 
eastern defense flank in Burma have occupied 
Toungoo and pushed Sino-British forces back 
37142 miles north of the key city, Tokyo dis- 
‘patches said. 


—Col. Louis Johnson has been appointed personal © 


representative of the President in India. Henry 
Grady, former Assistant Secretary of State and 
@ member of the Advisory Mission to India, will 
assume the active chairmanship of that Mission. 
The function of the Advisory Mission, the De- 
partment of State says, will be to “investigate 
on the spot and make recommendations as to 
ways and means by which the United States 
Government can assist in augmenting India’s war 
otentialities. The work of the mission is there- 
ore directly related to the common war effort 
of the United Nations and in no way has to do 
ee post-war industrial and commercial ques- 
ions.’’ : 

March 29—In Bataan, Washington reported, “‘Cor- 
regidor was under frequent air attacks by hostile 
bombers. Our anti-aircraft fire kept Japanese 
planes at extremely high altitudes, and as a 
result the bombing was inaccurate and caused 
practically no damage.”’ 

—British planes made a heavy attack on Luebeck, 
in the North German (Baltic) coastal region. 
Half the center of the place was destroyed, 

—German planes made a six-hour raid on Malta. 

March 30—In Bataan, Washington charged, ‘a 
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base hospital was bombed by the Japanese, caus- 
ing a number of casualties. This hospital was 
plainly marked and had been carefully avoided 
by the enemy bombers theretofore.’’ eee 

—Chungking reported that one Chinese division 
(8,000 men) was still holding the eastern end of 
Toungoo, with the western end in Japanese 
possession. The fighting there, it was added, is 
only a struggle for outposts. 

—Raids on Corregidor continue, day and night. 

—The British cruiser Naiad has been sunk, the 
Admiralty announced. | " 

—German long-range artillery shelled Leningrad 
and Kronstadt, and German planes bombed 
Moscow. and the area on the Upper Volga, east 
of Bolevoje. German destroyers, in Murmansk 
waters, a Berlin communique said, ‘‘sank by 
torpedo hits and artillery a large transport of 
10,000 gross registered tons which was en route 
from New York with a cargo of tanks and am- 
munition. Survivors of this ship and_a ship 
which had ‘been sunk by the Luftwaffe have 
been taken aboard.’”” A German destroyer was 
lost in the battle and a British cruiser was hit. 

March 31—In Burma, the: Chinese forces were 
Officially announced as having ‘‘joined with other 
forces to the north and east of Toungoo and 
have readjusted their positions in the area.’’ 
Also in Burma a Japanese and Burmese column 
to the west of Toungoo crossed the Irrawaddy 
River, attacked Shwedaung and established a 
road block there that cut off the British to the 
south. There was savage fighting before the 
Chinese got out of Toungoo and 5,000 Japanese 
were stated by Chungking to have been killed in 
battle there. The natives were hostile. 

—In Russia, German and Soviet troops and planes 
were engaged in almost all fronts, each side 
claiming the offensive, with ‘‘bloody losses.” 
German planes bombed Sevastopol,. Murmansk 
and port installations in Kerch Strait. 

—In Brazil, the police arrested 20 Japanese in the 
coastal town of Jaquia and discovered a dock 
iver to have been used as an Axis submarine 
ase. 


1942—APRIL 


April 1—In Bataan, Japanese infantry, which had 
egun an attack at 8 P.M., March 31, supported 
by mortar fire, took several of the advanced 
peepee. positions. ‘‘Our troops,’’ Washington 
aid, ‘‘were reinforced, and after several hours 
of savage hand-to-hand combat the enemy at- 
tack was brought to a halt before it reached our 
main line. Naval units shelled our positions 


along the west coast of Bataan, while dive. 


bombers attacked our front lines.’’ In Mindanao 
the Americans raided a Japanese supply base 
near Digos, in Davao Gulf, and burned 22 ware- 
houses. In another raid one of the native Suiu 
units penetrated the Japanese occupied city of 
Zamboanga and destroyed several machine gun 
nests and other military installations, inflicting 
heavy casualties. 

—Tokyo said Japanese planes had destroyed an 

~ air fleld at Port Darwin and shot down four of 
seven United States planes. 

—In Burma, the British stated they had reopened 
the road at Shwedaung, but ‘‘the enemy are in 
force, holding Shwedaung and on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, while other columns are 

eae to the east astride the railway north 

Ce Paungde, still having complete control of the 

a 


, 


—British planes bombed the docks in Boulogne, 


ance, 

—Several of ten Norwegian ships which made a 
dash for England from Goeteborg were sunk 
before they reached the open sea. 

—Gibraltar was bombed by planes for the first 
time since July, 1941. 


April 2—In Bataan there was “savage fighting” 


and a force of Japanese which penetrated the 
American main line was pocketed and ‘‘mopped 
up.’’ Planes and shore batteries were used by 
both sides. 

—In Burma, Japanese forces which had landed 
from a 16-ship convoy and which had seized and 
occupied the nore and airdrome of Akyab March 
26, attacked the rear of the British troops de- 
fending the oil fields around Yenangyaung. 
They attacked also the rear of the Chinese who 
had been holding a line just above Toungoo. The 
result of the withdrawal of the main British 
forces from Prome left only a covering force 
there, it was said. Official notice of the Japanese 
occupancy of Prome was made April 3. At that 
time a force of 4,000 Burmese allied with the 
Japanese had reached the west bank of the 
Irrawaddy River, just across from Prome,; and 
was threatening to make a flank attack. By 

“pushing on north and crossing the river behind 


the British lines, these Burmese could throw an 
encirclement around the Prome sector. 

—Chungking announced that American airplanes 
are carrying, by way of India, supplies for Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. ; x 

—British bombing planes again raided the Paris 
industrial suburbs, Havre shipping and objectives 
in Belgium. : 

—German artillery bombed industrial suburbs of 
Leningrad. Axis planes again bombed military 
installations in Malta. 

April 3—In the Philippines, Good Friday was 
marked by a report of a Japanese air attack on 
a church at Miral, near Digos, on the Island of 
Mindanao. In Bataan, infantry and artillery 
fighting continued. 

—Mandalay was bombed again, and-a hospital took 
fire but the patients were removed; 2,000 were 
reported killed by bombs in the city, with much 
property destruction. 
ri The Japanese moved medium artillery 
from the Cavite Shore to Bataan, where Jap- 
anese dropped a new kind of bomb “‘which burst 
in the air with huge flames, some of them ex- 
ploding high above the land.’”” ~“No damage 
resulted from these attacks. 

—Berlin reported 104,128 prisoners taken in Russia, 
(Jan. 1-March 31). ; 

—The United States recognizedSthe deGaulle Ad- 
ministration in French Equatorial Africa and 
punounees a United States Consulate in Braz- 
zavilie. 

—All Netherland forces in and about Curacao and 
Aruba, Caribbean Islands, have been placed 
under the command of Rear Admiral J. B. 
Oldendorf of the United States Navy. 

—The sinking by Axis submarines of two more 
vessels off the Virginia coast was announced. 
—A Japanese fleet of three battleships, five air- 
craft carriers, a number of heavy and .light 
ees and-destroyers appeared in the Bay of 

nga. 

April 5—In Bataan there was ‘‘furious fighting’’ 
all day; Japanese shock troops made ‘‘some 
small gains in the American line, In Eastern 
Bataan an enemy armada shelled the beach 
defenses but was repulsed with several barges 
being sunk. Corregidor was free from air attacks 
for the first time since March 24. 

wep ae Pel pa we Japanese 

ies of which at leas were shot do 
British headquarters said. im 

April 6—In Bataan another day of “‘savage fight- 
ing’’ was marked by further Japanese gains ‘‘but 
— oe ere A preg are On the east 

ostile artillery firing from Tass 
beach. defenses. : areata 
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—Japanese planes bombed two places in the India 
mainland—Vizagapatam and Cocanada: 
the Bay of Bental. 7, Poe 

—In Burma the Japanese pushed on further north 
of Prome; other enemy forces had reached Ny- 
aungbinzeik and attacked east of Toungoo. 

April 7—The Bataan communique said: ‘‘Superior 
enemy forces, supported by tanks and ery, 
continue to attack the center of our line. The 
Japanese have thrown fresh reserves into the 
fighting and have made some additional progress. 
Heavy losses have been sustained by our force 
and by the enemy. iepapere dive bombers are 
assisting in the attack, dropping bombs and 
machine-gunning our frontline soldiers.’’ 

“Greek ooast k Britis dectsosee wee nee 

a 8 estroyer 
Cro eee lv m the ohiag ee 

— n: Ss submarine in the 
ae two ranges ships. " China, Béa Ras 

—tIn Burma the retreating British forces a; 
north of Thayetmyo, demolishing, they said. ol 
and cement installations there and at Alanmyo 
Latest information about the enemy is that a 
column on the west bank was located north of 
Nyaungbinzelke: with elements worn ee eeoue 
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‘our rear areas near the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula. The present Japanese attack is the 
longest sustained drive of the enemy since opera- 
tions began. Waves of shock troops have at- 
tacked almost continuously, without regard to 
casualties, which have been heavy on both sides.”’ 

—It was stated at the War Department that the 
President dispatched a message to Gen. Wain- 
wright on Bataan giving him absolute authority 
to continue the fight or make terms as he might 
see fit. It was also known officially that every 
man in the American forces on Bataan had been 
on short rations since Jan. 11. 

—¥France (Vichy) protested to Washington against 
American recognition of Free French control over 
French Equatorial Africa and the French 
Cameroons. In Vichy, Baron de Bournat, deposed 
governor of the French islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, charged that the December plebiscite 
conducted by the occupying force of Admiral 
Emile Muselier was faked and that less than a 
third of the inhabitants voted for deGaulle’s 
Free French regime. 

—The Japanese have occupied Lorengau (ad- 
ministrative center of the Admiralty Islands) on 
Manus Island, 380 miles northwest of Rabaul, 
New Britain. The Australians there withdrew 
after they had destroyed the airdrome and other 
military installations. 

—Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of staff of the 
United States Army, and Harry L. Hopkins, 
chief of the British-American Munitions Assign- 
ment Board, arrived in Great Britain by plane. 

April $—In Bataan a small open car displaying a 
white flag, rolling along a military highway early 
in the morning toward the Japanese lines in the 
vicinity of Limay, signaled the surrender of the 
American-Filipino forces of that peninsula. In 
the car were Maj. Gen. E. B. King and his aide, 
Col. E. P. Williams, chief of staff. The car was 
hailed at the Japanese line and at 11 A.M. the 
occupants met in front of the Lamao Agricultural 
Research Station, where Col. Williams handed to 
the Japanese general in command a written 
formal surrender, to which there was no im- 
mediate formal reply. 

—Fighting in Bataan ceased, but the ehemy con- 
tinued their day and night bombardment of the 
island fortress of Corregidor which was not 
included in the surrender and in which several 
thousand soldiers from the Peninsula had taken 
refuge, by swimming across the bay or by getting 
there in small boats. 

—Cebu, capital of Cebu Island, was captured by 
15,000 Japanese after an all-day fight, Tokyo 
said, adding that another Japanese force enter- 
ing the city from the west coast completed the 
occupation on April 11. 

—In the battle in progress in the Indian Ocean, 
Japanese planes, it is now revealed, have sunk 
the British heavy cruisers Dorsetshire and Corn- 
wall, of the 10,000-ton class. Loss of life was 
estimated at 200 or more. 

—In Ceylon, Japanese planes damaged the British 
naval base at Trincomalee. 

—In the central Mediterranean a British submarine 
sank in 80 minutes a 10,000-ton Italian cruiser. 

—Berlin reported that in the Gulf of Finland, 
Russian attacks on the Island of Tytarsaari, 
occupied by German and Finnish troops, col- 
lapsed, the enemy losing 270 dead; also that 
“the German air force continued its large scale 
attacks against the island of Malta with great 
effect. Airdromes, military installations, supply 
depots and enemy ships again were heavily 
damaged by numerous direct hits.” 

—Mandalay is reported to have been reduced to 
“smoking ruins’ by repeated Japanese air raids 
and ‘‘the commercial district is a shambles.’’ 

—Tokyo said Japanese forces in Java had captured 
82,618 prisoners, including 883 Americans. The 
announcement said 66,209 of the prisoners were 
Dutch, 10,636 British and 4,890 Australian. 

April 10—From Corregidor Gen. Wainwright sent 
@ message to the President explaining that the 
overwhelming air and artillery superiority of the 
Japanese finally overcame the resistance of the 
hungry and exhausted defenders of Bataan.. The 
Navy Department announced that before the 

’ surrender there had been, by United States order, 
the complete destruction of the previously 


damaged United States submarine tender Cano- | 


pus, the Dewey drydock, the minesweeper Bittern 
and the tug Napa. Severe damage to storage 
facilities, power plants and repair facilities was 
caused by. bombing and résultant fire when 
Japanese planes bombed the Navy Yard at Cavite 
Dec. 10, 1941. The first attack on the Philippines 


“was made on Clark Field, 40 miles north of | 


Manila Dec. 8, 1941, following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. ae 


—A United States submarine in the Celebes Sea 
sank a large armed Japanese vessel. 

—Within sight of the Florida coast a submarine 
sank a.merchant ship; 19 lives were lost: sur- 
vivors were landed at Jacksonville. ‘ 

—The British aircraft carrier, Hermes, has been 
sunk by Japanese planes off Ceylon. 

—tIn India Sir Stafford Cripps announced that his 
offer of a certain measure of self government had 
failed. The British proposals were for post-war 
dominion status with right of withdrawal from 
the British Empire, the right of Moslem States 
to abstain from the Indian Union and form a 
union of their own, and the right of representa- 
tion for the Indian princes in the constitution- 
making body. Defense at present was to be 
directed by the British. 

—The Japanese began landing a force on the 
Philippine Island of Cebu at six points. 

April 11—Violent fighting was in progress in Cebu. 
Tokyo said the Japanese had completed restora- 
tion of the Cavite naval base, on Manila Bay, 
and had raised and converted into gunboats sev- 
eral American vessels sunk in the Bay. The 
nd caer of Bataan was completed, it was 
added. } 

—In Burma the Japanese are nearing the oil fields, 
which the British are beginning to “‘scorch.”’ 
—A British passenger ship with 95 aboard and a 
crew of 195 was sunk by a U-boat; all were 

landed at Charleston, S. C. 

—In fighting on the Lapland front in the Far 
North, Berlin said, German mounted troops and 
Finnish units took a Russian strong point, 
destroying forty posts and their crews. Off the 
Norwegian coast, the communique alleged, a 
Soviet submarine ran into a German mine field. 

April 12—Washington reported Japanese planes 
had raided Corregidor 12 times during the past 
24 hours, The attacks were concentrated on the 
center of the island. ‘‘Our anti-aircraft fire kept 
the bombers at a high altitude. As a result, the 
damage inflicted by the enemy was slight and 
only a few casualties were sustained by our 
troops. Enemy batteries located in Bataan and 
in Cavite fired on our fortifications.” 

—German planes raiding United Nations convoys 
“48 war supplies to Russia by way of the Arctic 

ea. 

—In an air raid by the British on railroad yards 
at Hazebrouck, in North France, the Germans 
lost four planes, their adversaries 14. 

—Moscow reported sinking a German transport in 
the Barents Sea. 4 

April 13—Thirteen American bombing planes un- 
der command of Brig. Gen. Ralph Royce, which 
had left Australia April 11, stopping on the way 
at hidden air bases, covering a flight of 2,000 
miles over the Pacific, made, on April 13-14, a 
two-day attack in the Philippines on Japanese 
occupied places. At Nicols Field, near Manila, 
several hangars were damaged. Off the coast of 
Batangas, Luzon, an enemy freighter was sunk. 
Near Cebu, three transports were sunk, also one 
in Davao, Other airfields and docks were dam- 
aged. One American bomber was lost; the crew 
was rescued. = 

—Washington said, “there were 10 Japanese air 
raids on Corregidor during the last 24 hours, 
making a total of 22 in two days. Our anti- 
aircraft batteries again kept hostile bombers at 
a high altitude. Our installations sustained only 
minor damage. There were some casualties. 
Communication between Cebu and Corregidor 
has been cut off for the last 48 hours. 


—In Burma, the airfield at Toungoo was raided by i 


aviators of the American Volunteer Group. The 
eee abandoned Yedashe and fell back 22 
miles. ; 

—In one sector of the Leningrad front a Russian 
unit destroyed 19 blockhouses and blindages and 
four observation posts of the Finnish White 

* Guards. 

—A German communique asserted that ‘‘on the 
Kerch Peninsula the enemy attacked at isolated 
points but with weaker forces after his heavy 
losses of the previous day. All these attacks 
were repulsed. During a surprise attack by a 
German motorized infantry division the enemy 
lost 1,000 killed, 650 prisoners, three armored 
cars and 40 machine guns. 

—Rear Admiral D. W.. Bagley succeeded Rear 
oe c. C. Bloch as commander in the 
Hawaiian area. 

—The Department of State notified Vichy that the 
United States would continue to deal with the 
Free French forces wherever they were in ef- 
fective control. " 

—The Vichy Government, answering ‘the United 
States Government’s explanation of the appoint- 
ment of a Consul General at Brazzaville, Africa, 
said: ‘‘The French Government does not accept 
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the American note, drafted in insulting terms 
intended to discredit in the eyes of the world 
French citizens who do not have to receive les- 
sons in patriotism from foreigners. The French 
Government, furthermore, is obliged to take 
note that immediate publication of that strange 
document under unusual conditions shows clearly 
that it was written for propaganda purposes and 
in an effort to trouble opinion. The French 
Government will not reply to the question con- 
tained in the note.”’ ; 4 

April 14—Fighting was ‘“‘brisk’’ in Luzon, Min- 
danao, and Cebu. A Japanese light cruiser was 
sunk south of Cebu. Corregidor was bombed four 
times by Japanese planes. United States planes 
took part in an attack on Lae in New Guinea. 
In Burma, the Japanese occupied Migyaungye 
‘and increased pressure southwest of Taung- 
dwingyi. 

—British and American planes invaded Normandy. 
A power station and other objectives near Caen 
were bombed. Three German fighters were de- 
stroyed during this operation and a fourth in a 
Jater sweep over the Calais-Boulogne area. Four 
British planes were lost. 

-—Berlin reported sinking, in the Arctic, two Ameri- 

‘can transports and a tanker in a convoy from 
Murmansk and 12 enemy vessels (104,000 tons) 
off the east coast of America. 

—In Vichy, official announcement was made that 
Pierre Laval, deposed some 16 months ago as 
Premier, is to be restored to that post. 

—In Australia, Prime Minister John Curtin took 
control of land, sea and air forces. 

—Tokyo estimated that in Bataan the Japanese 
had taken 40,000 prisoners including 15 generals 
and 6,700 Americans; also 196 guns, including 
heavy artillery; 230 machine guns, 500 automatic 
rifles, 10,000 rifles, 125 tanks, including armored 
ears; 220 automobiles, and “‘many other arms 

“and munitions.” b 

April 15—The Japanese continued their artillery 
attack on Corregidor. F 

—All American residents of unoccupied France 
were asked by their consulates to leave for the 
United States at the earliest possible moment. 
The consulates in Lyons and Marseilles issued 
circular requests to all American citizens not 
having urgent business in France to leave 
immediately. 

—The United States Department of State an- 
nounced cancellation of the sailings of two 
French ships with American food and clothing 
to French North Africa and of a Red Cross ship 
to unoccupied France. 

—In Burma the Japanese moved in force in the 
Salween River region near the Thailand border, 
aiming to cut the Mandalay-Lashio railroad and 
separate the Chinese forces in the Shan States 
from those in the Sittang River valley to the 
southwest. The railroad is the last feeder link 
to the old Burma Road. 

—In the last week two United States tankers and 
a British merchantman were sunk by submarines 
off Ceara, in northern Brazil. 

—The fire on the Normandie in New York City 
Feb. 9 was not due to sabotage but to careless- 
ness and lack of supervision, the Nayal Affairs 
sub-committee of the House of Representatives 


ported. 

Ave 16—Hostile troops landed early in the morn- 
ing on the island of Panay at points near Iloilo 
and Capiz. The Japanese came ashore from 
eight transports, protected by fire from naval 
vessels and by attacks of enemy aircraft. The 
Japanese now have landed troops on seven of 
the two major Philippine Islands—Luzon, Min- 
doro, Masbabe, Cebu, Jolo, Mindanao and Panay. 

—The United States minesweeper Finch has been 
sunk as a result of Japanese bombings of Cor- 
regidor, which average five a day. Fighting con- 
tinued on Cebu, and on Mindanao at Zamboanga, 
Digos and Moncayo. Kupang, on Timor, was 
attacked before dawn by planes from Australia. 

—In Burma both British and Chinese communiques 
told of further retreats under pressure by Jai - 
anese who kept drawing closer to the oil fields. 

—In London, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
formally accepted Gen. Douglas MacArthur as 
United Nations commander in chief in the south- 
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combatant and supply troops of the Philippine 
Army. There were in Bataan on April 9, 5,536 
_ sick and-wounded patients in the various general 
hospitals. A relatively small number of troops and 
all Army nurses, totaling 68, were evacuated to 
Corregidor from Bataan on April 9.’’ 
—Japanese, in an air raid on Port Moresby, 
dropped 45 bombs from 22,000 feet. _ 
—In Burma, in the Irrawaddy area, British forces 
retreated north of Nagwe after destroying most 
of the oil wells at Yenangyaung, they stated. 
—In the Mediterranean, a British submarine sank 
an Italian transport. 
—Moscow said Leningrad guerrillas killed 683 Ger- 
mans ‘“‘including one colonel.’ 
—United States bomber planes raided Rangoon. 
April 18—In fair weather, in the middle of the day, 
flying at low altitude, a squadron of American 
planes led by Brig. Gen. James H. Doolittle, and 
accompanied by 79 other aviators raided the 
Japanese mainland, including Tokyo. In the 
navy yard south of Tokyo a new cruiser or battle- 
ship under construction was bombed and left in 
flames. ‘‘Along the coast line,’’ said Gen. Doo- 
little on May 19, at Washington, when he was 
decorated by the President and the story of the 
raid was revealed, ‘‘we observed several squad- 
rons of destroyers and some cruisers and battle- 
ships. About 25 miles to the rear gun- 
ners reported seeing columns of smoke rising 
thousands of feet in the air. One of our 
bombardiers strewed incendiary bombs along a 
quarter of a mile of aircraft factory near Nagoya. 
Another illuminated a tank farm. However, 
fiying at such low altitudes made it very difficult 
to observe the result following the impact of the 
bombs. We could see the strike, but our field of 
vision was greatly restricted by the speed of the 
plane and the low altitude at which we were 
flying. Even so,,one of our party observed a 
ball game in progress. The players and spec- 
tators did not start their run for cover until just 
as the field passed out of sight. Pilots, bom- 
bardiers and all members of the crew performed 
their duties with great calmness and remarkable 
precision. It appeared to us that practically 
every bomb reached the target for which it was 
intended. We would like to have tarried and 
watched the later developments o1 fire and ex- 
plosion, but, even so, we were fortunate to 
receive a fairly detailed report from the excited 
Japanese radio broadcasts. It took them several 
hours to calm down to deception and accusation.” 
He added that he had issued instructions that 
the Imperial Palace in Tokyo was not to be 
bombed. The raid extended to Kobe, Nagoya 
and Yokohama. There was no mention at the 
time that any of the fliers had fallen into the 
hands of the Japanese, but 6 months later, in 
October, a Tokyo broadcast named four of the 
fliers whom they were still holding as war 
prisoners. It was then, in October, that the 
U. S. War Department disclosed that’ several of 
the Doolittle squadron had never returned. 


—The submarine, Surcouf, largest in the world, 


operated by de Gaullist Free 

ream French forces, has 

—In unoccupied France, Pierre Laval co: 
his Cabinet in which he assumes, in addit me 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Interior and 
Information, the title of Chief of Government. 
He will submit his list of Ministers to the ap- 
proval of Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, Chief 
of State, and will give account to him of the 
undertakings and his acts. Ad Francois 
Darlan retains the designation of successor to 
Marshal Petain, but retires from the Cabinet 


—The War Shippmg Administration has requisi- 
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April 20—‘‘Heavy artillery bombardmen 4 
regidor from 240-millimeter guns of the enaay 
in Bataan and Cavite continued all day. Some 
Casualties and some damage resulted. Hostile air 
attacks decreased in number and_ intensity. 
Further landings of enemy troops have been 
made in the vicinity of San Jose on the south- 
West coast of the island of Panay. In the 
northern part of this island sharp fighting is 
reported near Lambanao, where the enemy has 
been halted by counter-attacks by our troops.” 
—The coast line of the Island of Curacao in the 
Netherland West Indies was shelled by an enemy 
submarine. 

—In Burma, Chinese troops retook Yenangyaung, 

thereby relieving a trapped British force. 
_German submarine shelled the power station 
of Jaffa, in Palestine, near Jerusalem. 

—In France the Germans executed in Rouen, 30 

« hostages and on April 21, in St. Nazaire, 20 more, 
in reprisal for troops train sabotage. 

—A naval court of inquiry found no evidence of 
sabotage in Normandie fires, but blamed the con- 
tractors for carelessness. 

—tThe Navy took over three plants of the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation, makers of war planes, 
because of ‘“‘dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ments.’’ 

—FPierre Laval in a come-back broadcast from 
Vichy upon reinstatement as Premier announced 
& program of ‘‘entente and reconciliation’’ with 
Germany and Hitler. 

—In Madrid Foreign Minister Suner quoted Gen. 
Franco as saying that “‘in spite of all our diffi- 
culties, if the German bulwark cannot withstand 
the tremendous peril of Russia, Spain will eid 
not with 15,000, but with 1,000,000 men.” 

April 21—In Panay, Japanese attacks forced Ameri- 
can troops to withdraw from two positions in 
Antique. 

—In Burma British soldiers retreated across the 
Pinchaung River. Japanese reinforcements, led 
by armored detachments, have been thrown into 
the fighting on the Salween River front in 
Eastern Burma near Bawlake, about 40 miles 
south of Loikaw, the Chinese High Command 


said. 

—The Australian destroyer Vampire has been sunk 
in recent operations in the Bay of Bengal during 
which she and a British destroyer, attacking a 
superior Japanese force, sank one Japanese 
destroyer and damaged another, Prime Minister 
John Curtin announced. 

—President Roosevelt directed the alien property 
custodian to seize all patents controlled directly 
or indirectly by the enemy and make them avyail- 
able for the war purposes of the United Nations 
and the national needs of the United States. 


—Japanese made their 26th raid on Port Moresby. 
_—Gen 


. MacArthur's headquarters announced that 
merged United States and Australian air forces 
had set the Japanese-held Rabaul base afire. 

April 22—In Panay ‘‘repeated enemy attacks in 
overwhelming numbers’’ forced American troops 
to withdraw from Lambunao. 

—A force of British Commando soldiers was 
Janded at night on the French coast, near 

“ Boulogne, where, their faces blackened and their 
feet shod in sneakers, they crept up the beach 
toward the wire entanglements. After obtaining 
important military information the ‘‘Com- 
mandos”’ returned to their craft. Other Com- 
mando raids were made previously on the radio 
location station at Bruneval; at St. Nazaire, 
where naval dock gates were wrecked; on the 
Lofoten — Norway; on Spitzbergen and at 
aagsoe, Norway. 

aes Grecia the Japanese reoccupied Yenangyaung; 
the British withdrew north of the Pin River; 
the Japanese advanced on the Salween River 
front above the Thailand frontier. 

—In Paris the Germans executed 15 more French 
hostages. F 

23—The Union of South Africa broke diplo- 
matic relations with the Laval-Vichy Govern- 
ment in France. In the note the South African 
Prime Minister, Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, said: ‘‘Changes have taken place from 
which the Union Government infer with sorrow 
¢hat the French Government, under strong 
pressure, decided radically to change its course 
and to accept collaboration with the Axis.” 

—There were street riots in Montreal against con- 
scription for overseas service. The government 
is asking that dominion voters free it from a 
1940 campdion pledge not to draft men to serve 

utside Canada. ocr 
 enish bombers made a heavy attack on the 
Baltic port of Rostock, also Flushing... The 
target at Rostock was the Hinkel aircraft factory. 

—The New Zealand command, sepetare from that 

‘of the South Pacific, will include Fiji and other 
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islands in this area, it was announced b Pri 
-Minister Peter Fraser, at Wellington, whe said: 

It was our desire that Australia and New 
Zealand should remain closely linked in one area 
under Gen. MacArthur. We made representations 
accordingly, but strategic considerations as de- 
termined in Washington must prevail and we 
have accordingly concurred.” 

—In Burma the Japanese have captured Laikaw 
and have swept to within 140 miies of Mandalay. 

April 24—In the Philippines, Japanese continued 
landings in Panay, at Iloilo, Capiz and Antique. 
In a bombing sweep over Northern France, the 
cag lost nine planes but destroyed five enemy 

—The Germans are evacuating Russians from the 
Leningrad district to German territory. These 
Russians are called ‘‘German minorities” and are 
alleged to be descendants of Germans who mi- 
stated at the call of Catherine the Great to 
cultivate the areas around St. Petersburg; 800 
Dutch are being sent to Kharkov ‘for repair 
work and construction of yarious new buildings 
for the German authorities.”’ - 

—Moscow announced that a United States bombing 
plane which participated in the air raid against 
Tokyo and three other Japanese cities and had 
flown over the Eastern Maritime Province of 
Sikchota Alin, north of Manchuria, and landed 
near Khabarovsk had been siezed by the Russian 
authorities and its crew interned under interna- 
tional law. 

April 25—Washington reported that American 
donia, a French possession in the Southwest 
Pacific, to assist in defense and were sent there 
with the approval of the local authorities. 

—Berlin announced that French General Henri 
Giraud, 63, had escaped from prison. A rewara 
was offered for his capture. ‘ 

—British planes are concéntrating attention on 
Comiso, in Sicily, from which Axis planes have 
been shelling Malta. 

—In British bombing raids on Cherbourg, Dun- 
kerque, Calais, Havre and Abbeville, three French 
and 15 British planes were lost. 

—The Japanese drive for Mandalay had reached a 
point six miles west of Taunggyi, and 75 miles 
of Mandalay. 

April 26—The Reichstag, on the request of 
Chancellor Hitler, bestowed on him by a unani- 
mous vote, power ‘‘to hold anyone to his duties 
or to sentence or cashier or oust from office and 
position any one, without consideration of his 
person or well earned privileges, who in my 
conscientious opinion does not fulfill his duties.” 
In his speech, Hitler had said ‘‘everyone must 
know that today there are only duties,’” that 
there are no privileges, and that he wanted no 


troops had arrived at the island of New Calen-— 


one coming to him for a ‘‘vacation’’ when he © 


could not give his soldiers leave. 

—British planes, fiew 750 miles to bomb the Skoda 
munitions plant in Pilsen, Czecho-Slovakia. 

—In Burma, the Chinese, led by U, S. Lieut. Gen. 
J. W. Stilwell, reported they had recaptured 
Taungey. 

—German bombing planes made a daylight raid 
on war installations in Leningrad, and in Novo- 
rossisk on the Caucasian coast. Berlin claimed, 
also, sinking of three British merchantmen off 
the Isle of Wight. 

—Maj. James Wilson, head of the United States 
technical mission directing transportation over 


the Burma Road, was killed in the streets of — 
Mandalay when Japanese planes bombed that — 


city. 

April 27—The fortress of Corregidor experienced its 
250th air raid alarm as Japanese dive bombers 
flew over and Japanese artillery shelled the 
island for four hours, The War Department an- 


nounced that the United States troops ianded in 


New Caledonia are under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr. 

—In Burma, the Japanese by-passed Mandalay, 
fanning out to the north from the Hopong- 
Loilem area. 

-—Mohandas K. Gandhi, in his newspaper Harijan, 
attacked the policy that has resulted in the 
arrival of United States troops in India. 

—The World War U.S. destroyer Sturtevant has 
been sunk Off the coast of Florida by an under- 
water explosion. The loss of life was small and 
most of the crew reached port safely. 

—More than 13,000,000, including President Roose- 
velt,, were registered in the draft of Americans 
45-64 years of age. It was the fourth draft. 

—President Roosevelt urged Congress to prevent 
inflation, chiefly by limiting personal mes to 
$25,000 a year, by taxing heavily, by putting a 
ceiling on prices, and by rationing commodities. 


April 28—In Luzon Japanese forces moved toward 


ee 
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_ —After 


‘Chancellor Hitler 
. “nounced that ‘‘the 


the southern end of the Cagayan Valley. In the 
Visayans enemy action was limited to control of 
the coastal areas. 

—In Burma, a force of 5,000 or more Japanese that 
had knifed through the northern Shan States in 
the direction of the Lashio terminus of the 
Burma Road. re-entered Taunggyi. The main 
body of invaders consists of 3,000 troops moving 
north toward Konghaiping, according to Chung- 
king. Allied reconnaissance planes have sighted 
an enemy column of 2,000 closing in on Keha 
Mansam, 70 miles south of Lashio. A third 
column of 2,000 is sweeping toward Kunhing. 

—Tokyo announced Japanese naval forces nad 
“occupied all strategically important bases’ in 
the Molucca Islands and along the northern 
shore of the Western, or Netherland, part of 
New Guinea. r 

—The United States Government ordered retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers of all essential 

roducts to freeze their selling prices at_March 
evels. In companion regulations a Federal 
agency fixed a ceiling on rents. 

—The President, in a world-wide address, said 
several hundred thousand. Americans in the 
Army and Navy had been"transported to ‘‘bases 
and battlefields” thousands of miles from home. 

—German planes bombed Norwich; Bxitish raided 
Cologne and Trondheim. 

April 29—Japanese fliers made high-altitude bomb- 
ing raids on Corregidor, losing two craft. Head- 
quarters of the Japanese expedition in the Philip- 
pines reported that Japanese forces landed at 
Cotabata, port on the western coast of Mindanao, 
and completed occupation of the place in 4% 
hours. There has been an increase in enemy 
naval strength in the waters near the Visayan 
Islands, in the central part of the Philippine 
Archipelago. 


; —More United States troops have reached Aus- 


tralia. The Japanese are steadily reinforcing the 

areas they occupy in New Guinea and the nearby 

islands despite United Nations air attacks. 

e Army was reported attacking the 
Germans above and below Kursk in Russia. 
—In Burma, the front line of defense which 

Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese troops had estab- 

, went to pieces with the discovery that 

the Japanese, after a successful feint had, by 
quick marches, reached Lashio, Burma Road 
terminus. This wedge between India and China 
Was accomplished by five columns totaling 7,000 
men in the spearheads. EE pOrung troops fol- 
lowed close behind. Each column advanced on 
wheels with the benefit of firepower and the 
protection of bombers overhead. They fanned 
out after cracking the eastern end of the Allied 
line near Loilem, 140 miles south of Lashio, ad- 
vancing via Kehsi Mansam and Mong Yai. 

—In captured Singapore, Emperor Hirohito’s birth- 
day was celebrated in a square at which 36 
Indians of Malaya were commended by the Jap- 
anese for aid that they had given to Japanese 
forces in the campaign. Schools in Singapore 
have been reopened and the teaching of Japanese 

as been made compulsory. 4 
—Berlin said that ‘‘as a reprisal raid for the 

British bombing of residential quarters of Ger- 

man cities, German bomber formations last night 

attacked the town of York. Numerous large and 
ia ee and explosions indicated success of 
e raid.”’ 

April 30—-In Mindanao the Japanese made a land- 
ing at Parang from 5 transports. 

—Gen, MacArthur has reported to the War De- 
partment the death in an airplane accident of 
rea Gen. Harold H. George, air officer on his 
and Melville Jacoby, military correspondent 
of Time and Life. 

--In Oslo, 18 Norwegians were executed by a 
German firing squad in reprisal for the as- 
sassination of two Gestapo men who had been 
killed from behind when they were on an island 
oe the western coast of Norway in the line of 

uty. 

—German sea and air forces began in Arctic 
waters an attack on British convoys supplying 
Russia which lasted several days and cost the 
British the 10,000-ton cruiser Edinburgh and 
four merchant ships; a German destroyer was 
sunk, another damaged, and three planes 


1942—MAY 


May 1—Mandalay was evacuated by Chinese and 
British forces under pressure of the advancing 
Japanese. Most of the steel bridges heading into 
the city had been destroyed. 

wo days of secret conferences in Castle 

Fueschi on the lake near Salzburg, Austria, 

and Premier Mussolini an- 

firm determination of Ger- 


\ 
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—In Manila Ba; 


May 5—Admiral Darlan of the Vich: 


many, Italy. and their allies to render final 
micteny secure with all means of power at their 
disposal was fully expressed.’’ Japan was not 
represented at the gathering. 


May 2—The British at New Delhi said that during 


the enemy’s penetraiton northward along the 
Burma front “the Japanese have carri out 
systematic and indiscriminate bombings of Ech 
in central Burma,’’ which caused only -*‘negli- 
gible’ military damage but set towns afire and 
inflicted severe civilian losses. In the Yenang- 
yaung oil fields in Burma destruction of the 
wells began in advance of the arrival of the 
Japanese. Sappers climbed ladders on the sides 
of the tanks, set dynamite above the liquid level 
and then dropped fuses to the ground. Back on 
the ground the men lighted the fuses and walked 
away as the tanks exploded. Burning oil went 
into the air for what seemed thousands of feet, 


like orange fireballs. Through the night the’ 


wells exploded and burned. 


May 3—In Burma the Japanese fought on from 


Lashio past Kutkai. The Chinese say they still 
hold Taunggyi. 


—Japanese Army units that landed on the south- 


west coast of Mindanao, in the Philippines, are 
advancing rapidly; the defenders have set fire 
to and withdrawn from Dansalan, on the north-. 
ern shore of Lake Lanao. Troops that ad- 
vanced northward after landing at Parang 


occupied Ganassi, strategic center at the south . 


west corner of Lake .Lanso. 


—Execution of 55 French hostages in Lille and 


two new attacks on German troop trains were 
disclosed. 


—The German radio announced the execution of 


712 Netherland citizens, including some Army 
officers accused of breaking their oath not to 
take up arms against Germany again. 


May 4—British warships made a surprise entrance 


in Courier Bay on the north coast of the French 
island of Madagascar and landed troops which 
(at dawn, May 5, Madagascar local time) began 
to fight their way toward the French naval base 
at Diego Suarez. Vichy reported that waves of 
British parachutists had been landed at the out- 
set of a double attack in which warships and 
- squadrons of aircraft made a frontal thrust from 
the sea at times to coincide with the overland 
assault on the rear of the base by British light 
armored units landed at Courier Bay. The at- 
tempt at seizure was made, the British Admiralty 
said, with United States approval, adding that 
“It has been made clear to the French authorities 
of Madagascar that the United Nations have no 
intention of interfering with the French status 
of the territory, which will remain French and 
continue to be a part of the French Empire.” 


—In a fight off the Solomon Islands, United States 


Naval forces sank eight Japanese ships—a light 
cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats and a 
supply vessel; also, seang He @ seaplane tender, 
@ light cruiser, a cargo at and a transport, 
Washington said. 


—The United States Department of State an- 
nounced that ‘‘The island of Madagascar pre-- 


sents the definite danger to the United Nations 
of occupation or use by the Axis powers, espe- 
cially Japan. Such action by the Axis powers 
would constitute a definite and serious danger 
to the United Nations in their fight to maintain 
the kind of civilization to which France and to 
which the United Nations have been so long 


accustomed.’’ 
the Japanese sank the American 
gunboat Mindanao. ; 


—Berlin said that in the Arctic Ocean a 10,000-ton 


British cruiser and several merchant shi 
convoy bound for Russia had been unk a8 


in a message to the French forces in Madagascar, 
urging utmost resistance to the invaders, said: 
“Do not forget that the English betrayed us in 
Flanders, that they treacherously attacked us 
at Mers-el-Kebir, at Dakar and in Syria, that 
they are assassinating civilians in the home ter- 
ritory and that they have sought to starve 
women and children in Djibouti.’’ Vichy pro- 
tested to the United States against the invasion. 
President Roosevelt had warned that the United 
States would consider as an attack against the 
United Nations ‘‘any act of war the French 
Government allows to be committed against 
kee mk wld eer ne ; 

May er s lays of ceaseless cannonading b: 
the Japanese, which had prepared the way’ for 


landing parties, the fortress of Corregidor, in 


Kenneth M. Hoeffei, 
forces at Corregidor, 


—- so 


Government, - 
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Sweeper Tanger and river gunboat Oahu had 

been sunk by enemy gunfire from Bataan and 

that the minesweeper Pigeon had been sunk by 

bombers. The river gunboat Luzon and the 

minesweeper Quail were severely damaged by 

gunfire and were sunk by United States forces 

when capture appeared imminent. All local 
small craft in the vicinity were demolished by 
our forces.’”’ 

—Tokyo reported that Japanese forces operating 
on Mindanao Island in the Philippines captured 
the eastern towns of Tamparan and Bubang. 
Warplanes bombed and machine-gunned the de- 
fending troops. 

—Axis submarines made their first reported ap- 
pearance in the Guif of Mexico when they sank 
two American ships. There was no loss of life. 

—In Burma the British-Chinese forces continued 
to withdraw up the Irrawaddy River toward 


Bhamo. The Japanese advancing into Yunnan 
ca gy China, bombed pt ee Ae and Yung- 
chang. 


—In Madagascar the British in Courier Bay at- 
tacks sank two French ships, the converted 
cruiser Bougainville and the submarine Be- 
veziers. British parachute troops were dropped 
south of Diego Suarez. 

—The British destroyer Jaguar has been sunk. 

May %—Tokyo stated that Japanese forces had 
completed occupation of Corregidor and the three 
other fortified islands at the entrance of Manila 
Bay at 8 A.M., 33 hours after the first landing 
on Corregidor Island. Fort Hughes was seized 
after Corregidor fortress. Drum and Hughes 
were seized in the order named. The island of 
Mactan, off Cebu, had been occupied on April 10. 

—In Madagascar, Diego Suarez and Antsirana 
surrendered to the British who had landed in 
Courier Bay and also in Ambararata Bay. Sub- 
sidiary forces had gone overland to Orangea. 
London credited tanks with the victory. 

—Japanese troops have crossed the border into 
India near the Burmese town of Paletwa. Japa- 
nese troops also were pushing further into China 
along the Burma Road, and reached Chefang, 
25 miles inside the frontier in Yunnan Province 
where fighting is going on. A British com- 
munique said the Japanese had driven nearly to 
Yeu, 70 miles northwest of Mandalay, and were 
also pushing a column northeast of the fallen 
Le capital in an attempt to enclose 

ritish-Chinese forces retreating north from 
Central Burma. 

—The Yugoslay Government-in-Exile sent a mem- 
orandum to the United States and other United 
Nations governments charging that Axis occupa- 
tion forces had put to death more than 465,000 

rsons in Yugoslavia. 


—The Germans, in an attack on the Red Army in 


the Crimea, fired poison gas shells from mortars, 
Moscow alleged. The accusation was later broad- 
cast from London and was denied by Berlin. 
—Ambassadors and Ministers of the Axis, with 
their staffs and other nationals, left New York 
City on the Drottningholm for Lisbon for ex- 
change with American officials and nationals, 
formerly in Germany, Italy, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, who were concentrated at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., te Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and 
Cincinnati, O. This part of the exchange was 
prrsnged with the cooperation of Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
exico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and 
Venezuela. The ship arrived at Lisbon May 16. 
May 8—A naval ai air battle has been in 
progress since May 4 in the Coral Sea in the 
general area southward of Bismarck Archipelago. 
According to Tokyo the entry of a ‘powerful 
Anglo-American combined fieet’’ into the fight 
did not occur until May 6. The conflict was 
over by May 9, Tokyo reported, and the final 
roundup of losses, a Japanese communique of 
May 12 states, was as follows: ‘‘A United States 
. aircraft carrier of the Saratoga type and another 
of the Yorktown type were sunk; a United States 
cruiser. of the Portland class was sunk; a 
_ United States battleship of the California type 
was instantly sunk; a United States battleship 
of the North Carolina class was damaged; a 
British battleship of the Warspite type and a 
British ‘A’-class cruiser of the Canberra type 
were seriously crippled, and a United States 
-eruiser of the Louisville type was heavily dam- 
aged. Also a destroyer was sunk and a 20,000-ton 
tanker seriously damaged. A total of 98 enemy 
planes were shot down. Our casualties included 
a small-sized aircraft carrier converted from a 
‘tanker, sunk, and 31 planes still missing.” __ 
BSS Ahi as‘ot May 8) were Sunk an ai 
Ora, a fight, as 0 2», Wer ic 
Graft carrier, a heavy cruiser, a light cruiser, 


duras, 


two destroyers, four gunboats and a supply ship. 
Damaged and believed sunk: An aircraft carrier; 
and heavily damaged: A heavy cruiser, a lighé 
cruiser, a 9,000-ton seaplane tender, a cargo 
vessel and a transport. 

—German forces in Russia, combined with Ru- 
manian troops, opened the spring offiensive on 
the Kerch Peninsula, supported by ‘‘strong 
formations’’ of the air forces. 

—In China, Chungking said, the Chinese troops 
that had been encircled by Japanese ‘turned 
back and engaged both groups of the enemy in 
a@ most ferocious battle. In addition to a unit of 
1,000 men being completely wiped out, half of 
another unit also was killed. The remnants, 
numbering 400 to 500 men, are trapped.” 

—The Germans bombed Leningrad, and ¢‘in Lap- 
land, German-Finnish troops annihilated an 
encircled enemy unit in bitter fighting lasting 
several days. In this fighting the enemy lost 
ee than 1,400 killed and war material of all 


—Gen. Draja Mikhailovich wirelessed London that 
German forces had put his alleged army of 150,- 
000 guerrillas in Yugoslavia in a ‘‘critical’’ 
situation after fierce attacks. 

May 3—In Burma, “‘further withdrawal of British 
forces to prearranged positions farther north has 
been carried out successfully. No contact has 
been made with the enemy, who has been very 
active in the air, especially over the Chindwin 
River area, where military objectives were dive- 
bombed and machine-gunned. Little, if any, 
military damage was sustained, but it is feared. 
that civilian refugees en route to India suffered 
casualties.’”” Tokyo repeated Japanese occupation 
of Myitkyina; New Delhi announced a second 
Japanese bombing raid on Chittagong, eastern 
gateway to Bengal Province. Imphal also was 
bombed. 

—‘‘As reprisal,’’ Berlin announced, ‘‘for the attack 
of British bombers on German towns and rural 
district, bomber formations made a low level 
attack on Norwich. British planes dropped high 
explosives and incendiary bombs on Rostock and 
the bathing resort of Warnemeunde.”’ 

—The United States Government asked Martinique — 
officials for a guarantee that the French posses- 
sions in the West Indies would not be used by 
the Axis. 

May 10—In Washington the War Department an- 
nounced that the planes which raided Tokyo and 
other Japanese cities April 18, were United States 
Army aircraft, adding: ‘‘the attack was made in 
clear weather in the middle of the day, the 


. Military, naval and industrial 
lants were the objectives in the Fetal ee 


—In a world-wide radio broadcast reviewing the 
war to date, Prime Minister Churchill declared 
that the British would use poison gas against 
Germany if Hitler did so in Russia. 

—In the Philippines, Maj. Gen. William F. Sharp, 
commander chief of the American-Filipino 
forces in the Mindanao region, had surrendered 
unconditionally, in accordance with “‘orders is- 
sued by Lieut. Gen. Wainwright, commander in 
chief in the Philippines,’’ communicated to Gen. 
Sharp by Col. Jesse T. Traywick on the after- 
noon of May 9. ‘ 

May 1i—In Russia, the Germans pressed 2 large- 
scale offensive in the Kerch Peninsula, the east- 
ern tip of the Crimea, which is one of the routes 
to the Caucasus. Kerch was taken from the 
Russian forces by the Germans last November, 
but in the counter-offensive with the aid of the 
Black Sea Fleet, the Red Army regained Kerch 
and the town of Feodosiya, west of Kerch, Dec. 
30. Later the Russiens abandoned Feodosiya, 
but held on to Kerch. 

—At Ottawa, when Prime Minister W. L. M. King 
introduced in the House of Commons his bill to 
remove from Canadian law the bar to conscrip- 
tion for overseas service, one of his Cabinet 
members, P. J. A. Cardin of Quebec, Minister of 
Public Works and Transport, resigned in protest. 

—In the eastern Mediterranean, north of the Gulf 
-of Solum. German bombing planes attacked a 
British convoy, sinking the destroyers Lively, 
Kipling and Jackal; over 500 of the crews were 
saved; one German Piane was shot down. 

—In Canada, in the lower St. Lawrence River, 
nese eergen peti en enemy. | dai sank 
two fre TS; ves f 

May 12-Of the Kerch Peninsula, German planes 
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sank two transports, Berlin said. Croat troops 
Pere German and Rumanian forces in the land 
battles. 


—In China, United States planes bombed Hanoi; 


in Burma they raided Myitkyina. 

—Off the mouth of the Mississippi River an Axis 
submarine sank a merchant ship in the after- 
noon. The vessel was blown up; 27 of the crew 
were killed, 


—President Manuel Quezon of the Philippines 


reached Washington, having escaped from Cor- 
regidor “under the sea, on the sea and in the 
air.’ With him was his wife, their two daugh- 
ters and their son. They reached the capital by 
train and were welcomed by President Roosevelt 
at the White House. With the Quezons was the 
Philippine Vice President, Sergio Osmena. From 
Manila they had fied to Australia. , 

May 13—‘‘The battle to break through on the 
Isthmus of Kerch has been decided,’’ the Berlin 
communique said, adding ‘‘It concluded with the 
annihilation of enemy forces, which have been 
overrun and encircled there. So far the enemy 
has lost more than 40,000 prisoners, 197 armored 
fighting cars, 598 guns and 260 airplanes. Nu- 
merous other war materials were captured or 
destroyed. Pursuit of the remnants of the beaten 
enemy is being continued incessantly.’’ The 
Moscow bulletin said: ‘“‘The German claim that 
the battle of Kerch resulted in a German success 
and that they captured many tanks, and guns 
and took a large number of prisoners is nothing 
but a lie. Our troops are retiring in good order 
and inflicting heavy losses on the attackers. In 
the Kharkov direction our troops took the of- 
fensive and are successfully advancing.” _ 

—in Lapland, Berlin said, the Russians, April 24- 
May 5, lost more than 11,000 dead in fighting 
German and Finnish troops in the Loukhi sector; 
and in the Murmansk a large freighter was sunk. 

—In Burma the Japanese pushed on toward Yung- 
chanz in China; another Japanese force, moving 
up the Mekong River, took Hawngluk and went 
Repond, British planes attacked the Akyab air- 

rome. 

—The Pope in a Vatican radio broadcast, on the 
25th Anniversary of his consecration as Bishop, 
appealed to ‘‘noble and generous statesmen” for 
peace, but added: ‘‘We know well how, in the 
present state of affairs, the formulation of 
specific proposals for a just and equitable peace 
would not have any well founded probability of 
success."" 

—United Nations planes bombed Amborina and 
sank a ship. It was the first such attack since 
the Allied air forces were driven back from the 


Netherlands Indies to bases in Australia and |, 


New Zealand. 

—An Axis submarine sank a Mexican tanker off 
Florida; 13 perished. -A ship of Panama registry 
also was sunk in that area. 

—Near Nagasaki a Japanese ship hit a mine and 
sank; 39 lives were lost; the captain, a survivor, 
killed himself. 

May 14—In Russia, where more and more intensive 
fighting is spreading, the Moscow bulletin said: 
“®ur troops on the Kerch Peninsula, under 

ressure of superior enemy forces, fought stub- 

paly but retreated to new positions. In the 
Kharkov direction our troops continued to ad- 
vance successfully. In two days’ fighting we 
destroyed and put out of action not less than 150 
German tanks. Many trophies were captured 
and prisoners taken.’’ 

—Berlin said: ‘‘In the Kerch Peninsular the pur- 
suit of the beaten enemy is being relentlessly 
continued. The port of Kerch and shipping 
concentrations in these waters were suiccess/ullt 
bombed. At several points on the Donets front 
our troops are resisting strong enemy attacks 
supported by tanks.’’ 


—In Burma, British me near Kalewa are still | 
u 


retreating through the jungle toward Imphal in 
Manipur on the Indian side of the border. 

—A Berlin bulletin said that ‘‘in attacks on an 
American squadron the German Air Force sank 
a@ cruiser of the Pensacola class of 9,100 tons and 
a destroyer between North Cape and Spitzbergen. 
In addition, an ice-breaker of 3,000 tons and a 
merchant ship of 2,000 tons were destroyed. A 
freighter of 10,000 tons was so heavily hit that it 
burned from stem to stern.” 

—Japanese headquarters announced that United 
States and Philippine troops on Corregidor, 
which it surrendered, had numbered 14,000; that 

- the defenders lost 700 dead. and that 12,000 
prisoners were taken, half of them Americans. 

May 15—‘‘After overcoming stubborn resistance,”’ 
Berlin announced, ‘“‘German troops penetrated 
into Kereh. The town and harbor are in German 
hands. In the Kharkov area the enemy con- 
tinued his attacks. They were repelled in hard 


fighting. German counter attacks were suc- 
cessful. To get into Kerch, Berlin stated, the 
Pies had to storm the heights before the 
own. ’* 

—‘‘In the Kharkov direction,’’ Moscow said, ‘‘our 
troops continued to conduct persistent offensive 
battles. One of-our units in one day wiped out 
more than 1,500 Hitlerites and took 150 prisoners. 
Booty is being counted. Another of our units 
wiped out 260 German officers and men. Soviet 
tankmen operating on a sector of the Southern 
Front made a sudden raid on a village occupied 
by the Germans. They killed 135 Hitlerites. Our 
unit commanded by Yudintsov on the Kalinin 
front in five days’ fighting killed more than 500 
Hitlerites.”’ 

—American planes in the Far East took part in 
Taids on New Guinea and Burma. 

May 16—Moscow said ‘‘on various sectors of the 
Leningrad front, in three days’ fighting our units 
wiped out 1,200 enemy officers and men,”’ adding 
that “‘one of our units alone, in one day’s fight- 
ing, captured 14 guns, 64 machine guns, 93 
mortars, Many automatic rifles and anti-tank 
Tifles, more than 550,000 anti-tank rifles, more 
than 550,000 cartridges, 205 cases of mines and 
many ammunition dumps.”’ ‘. 

—Gen. Italo Gariboldi, former Italian governor of 
Libya and commander of Italian forces there, 
now is commander-in-chief of Italian forces in 
Russia. 

—The Vichy regime in. France rejected Washing- 
ton’s ‘‘offensive interference’’ in French internal 
affairs, including what it said were demands that 
Martinique and other French West Indies 
possessions break away from Vichy and “act 
independently.”’ 


—Tokyo announced Japanese occupation of Teng-- 


yuch in Yunnan Province, China. 

May 17—The Russian communique said that ‘‘in 
the Kharkov direction, our troops carried out 
defensive operations and advanced. On the 
Kerch Peninsula, in the district of the town of 
Kerch, our troops conducted intensive battles. 
On other sectors of the front nothing of sig- 
nificance occurred.”’ ‘ 

—The Berlin communique said that ‘‘to the north- 
east of the town of Kerch, remnants of the 
beaten enemy were squeezed together on the 
smallest space at the eastern tip of the peninsula. 
Severe losses were inflicted by air attacks on 
enemy forces fleeing on the road from Kerch. 
Big fires and heavy explosions occurred at 
Tamanskaja. German chasers shot down here 
in air fights 28 enemy planes without losses to 
themselves. In the: Kharkov sector, renewed at- 
tacks of the Soviets collapsed amidst great 
bloody losses for the enemy.’’ Berlin reported 
that in an air raid a British warship was sunk 
tare fort. Malta was bombed day and 

Italian submerines are operating off the Unit 
States Atlantic Coast, according to survivors ‘of 
a torpedoed ship landed at Key West, Fla. They 
Peet 22 Pete pasta Se 

—_ urma, Tokyo asserted, Japanese troops had 
haa the main body of enemy dorces: ene 

alewa. 

—The United Press, in a dispatch from B 
quoted Mohandas K, Gandhi as saying toon ae 
United States and Great Britain lacked the 
moral basis for waging war, and that to gain it 
they must put their own houses in order, with- 
draw their power and influence from Asia and 
Africa and abandon racial discrimination. 

May 18—The War Department at Washington 
announced the arrival, in the British Isles 
(Northern Ireland) of “‘additional United States 
Army troops. The number is substantially larger 
_ previous contingents and includes tank 

—London reported a damaging attack 
German cruiser, Prinz Eugen, steaming: PeOuER 
along the coast of Norway. Berlin said the at- 
Siren on ineffective and cost the British 29 

—Japanese remnants at Hungmushu t 
Lungling on tie. west bank sof the Malwese mae, 

E rt Cc g 
king state a : y inese forces, Chung- 

—American and Allied planes hit 
probably sank two Japanese teaneporie’ oe Koo, 
pang, Timor Island, and beat off an attack by 
wat north of Australia, Gene Miecrihia's Seria 

ustralia, Gen. , 
quarters announced. MOCALPHUT @\Feeua- 


—Rear Admiral H. H. Harwood succeeded Admiral. 


Sir A. B. Cunningham 
British Mediterranean Fleet. Taeed 4 ae Chen 


May 19—A special announcement by the German 


High Command said that its forces! Tee the 


beaten enemy, have reached the coast the 
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Kerch Strait along 
destroying three Red armies with 17 divisions 
and four armored brigades and getting 149,256 
prisoners and much booty. German air squad- 
rons, the bulletin said, had destroyed 16 ships 
and 23 smaller vessels. 

—An appeal to the Allies came from Chungking 
as the Japanese developed a new offensive in 
Chekiang Province on the eastern seaboard. The 
Japanese also were increasing their pressure 
from Burma along the southwestern China 
frontier. The Japanese are pouring more troops 
into Burma and now have 500 planes there. The 
British still hold a small strip of Burma along 
the India frontier. 

May 20—On the Isthmus of Kerch, Berlin said, 
German and Rumanian troops supported by 
Luftwaffe formations ‘‘had taken the last 
strongly fortified bridgeheads on both sides of 
the city after embittered resistance. After re- 
peated attempts by the enemy since the end of 
February to break through German positions on 
the isthmus northeast of Theodosia and regain 
the Crimea had failed, the German and Ru- 
Manian Army assembled there started an attack 
May 8. In the first storm the stubbornly held 
Parpach position, which is strongly built and 
deeply fortified, was broken through, and in the 
course of this struggle as well as in the pursuit 
which was started straightaway, the bulk of the 
enemy forces was encircled and annihilated.’’ 

—Moscow said that on the Kerch Peninsula 
‘battles continued in the eastern section,’”’ and 
“in the Kharkoy direction,. our troops conducted 
Offensive battles and, repulsing enemy tank at- 
tacks, continued to advance.’’ 

—In the course of the usual reprisal air raids, 
Mannheim, St. Nazaire and Hull were among 
the sufferers. 

—In China, in southwest Shensi Province, the 
Japanese began operations on a large scale to 
destroy Chinese guerrilla forces. 

—Ex-President Herbert Hoover, in a talk in New 
York City to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, said: ‘‘To win total war President Roose- 
velt must have dictatorial economic powers. There 
must be no hesitation in giving them to him and 
upholding him in them. Moreover, we must 
expect a steady decrease in economic freedom as 
the war goes on. We must start out thinking 
with a disagreeable, cold hard fact. That is, 
the economic measures necessary to win total 
war are just plain fascist economies. Democracy 
can correct mistakes only through public ex- 
posure of and opposition to them.’’ 

—Three American freighters were sunk by Axis 
submarines in West Indies waters. 

May 21—Bucharest dispatches said the Russians 
were engaged with German and Rumanian troops 

a “battle of extreme violence’ south of 
Kharkov; the Russians had been forced to 
withdraw from Chuguev, 20 miles southeast of 
Kharkov, it was stated. According to Red Star, 
the Soviet Army newspaper, picked Russian 
troops, wading waist-deep in icy water, skirted 
1215 miles around an enemy flank in Karelia, in 
the Far North, killed or wounded 3,000 Finns 
and Germans in a surprise assault, then pushed 
on 12 miles more, cutting one of the enemy’s 
main roads to the north. The Berlin com- 
munique said: ‘In the Kharkov area the battle 
continues. Strong enemy attacks supported by 
tanks were repelled with heavy losses; 63 more 
tanks were destroyed. The Luftwaffe supported 
our ground troops very successfully with strong 
formations.’’ 


—In China, the Japanese supplemented their of- 


in Chekiang Province by landing in force 
Se Soochow. in Fukien Province, on the coast 
of Formosa Strait. Their transports unloaded 


Spain, announced arr?val 
“at nearby Gibraltar harbor of 3,000 or more 


May 22—Moscow remarked that ‘‘on the Kharkov 


direction 


16 persons evacuated by air from 
Burma, the United States Speen ¥Ferrying Com- 
mand \ 


brought out 4,228. In addition to its share | 


4 


its entire length, after 


of the evacuation work the Royal Air Force 
dropped 100,000 pounds of food to refugee parties. 

—The Rome communique said the Italian sub- 
marine, Berbarico, had sunk an American battle- 
ship of the 32,000-ton Maryland class in an 
attack on a southbound convoy off the Brazilian 
Island of Fernanda Noronha—‘‘the battleship 
was hit in the bow by two torpedoes and sank in 
a short time. There was no reaction by escorting 
vessels.’’ In that area a U-boat was sunk by 
U. S. planes, Brazil reported. 

—The French Navy Ministry announced it had 
given up as lost the fourth and last of its naval 
vessels in Madagascar waters, the 1,384-ton sub- 
Marine Le Heros, with 24 of the crew. 

—tiIn the Philippines, Japanese troops landed on 
Palawan and Busuanga Islands. é 

May 23—Moscow said: ‘‘By order of the Soviet 
High Command, our troops have left the Kerch 
Peninsula. Troops and their equipment have 
been evacuated. The evacuation was carried out 
in full order.’’ In the Kharkov direction, it was 
claimed the Russians ‘“‘in some sectors’? fought 
offensive engagements. 

—At dawn, an Italian submarine commanded by 
Lieut. Gonzano attacked and hit with two tor- 
pedoes a United States cruiser of the Pensacola 
class which was in a convoy escort in the 

* Atlantic, Rome reported. 

May 24—In the Kharkov area the Germans claimed 
have encircled strong Red forces south of the 
city. 

—tiIn Northern Burma there were scattered British- 
Japanese clashes. 

May 25—Operations south of Kharkov have de- 
veloped into a battle of encirclement, the German 
High Command said, adding: ‘“The bulk of three 
Soviet armies, including strong tank forces, has 
been encircled. All attempts to break out have 
failed with extremely heavy losses for the 
enemy.’’ In Lapland, German and Finnish troops 
smashed enemy forces several divisions strong 
in fighting lasting several weeks. Moscow’s com- 
ment was: ‘‘in the Kharkov direction our troops 
entrenched themselves in occupied positions and 
continued offensive operations. In the Izym- 
Barvenkova direction our troops carried out 
defensive operations against enemy tanks and 
infantry.”’ 

—Near a Burma Road bridge that Chinese troops 
had destroyed, Japanese forces crossed the 
Upper Salween River, in Yunnan Province, and 
occupied hills to hold the bridgehead. 

—The British Labor party, in annual convention 
in London, voted 2,319,000 to 164,000, through its 
delegates, to support the Coalition Government 
in the conduct of the war. The convention voted 
unanimous approval of Labor’s proposal for im- 
mediate reorganization of the coal industry, 
whereby it would be supervised by a national 
board comprising owners, mineworkers and gov- 
ernment officials. “ 

—In a short-wave Tokyo hbroadcast,- Toshi Go 
editor of a paper controlled by the Japanese 
Foreign Office, said: ‘‘The opening of the war, 
far from being an act of treachery on the part 


of Japan, came only as a last resort as Japan | 


had made every peaceful effort and had given 
warning after warning. It was only the mis- 
taken complacence of American leaders which 
brought on the war. If American leaders had 
been as well-informed about Japan as Japanese 


leaders were about America the blunder would | 


not have happened.’’ 

—The United States destroyer, Blakeley, on patrol 
off the island of Martinique, was torpedoed by a 
German submarine and her bow was damaged, 
but reached Fort de France. Ten of the crew 
were killed and 60 injured. 

May 26—The Berlin communique said: “‘A battle 
of encirclement south of Kharkoy is in full swing. 
With a concentrated force the enemy was at- 
tempting to break through toward the east. This 
attempt was frustrated also in bitter fighting. 
At the same time an attack by German, Ru- 
manian and Hungarian units directed from the 
southwest and north considerably restricted the 
enemy’s freedom of movement, His closely 
packed masses are being subjected constantly to 
increasing blows of annihilation by our. air 
force.’’ , 

—British planes bombed Messina, in Sicily. 

—In Northern Africa (Libya) Axis*forces began the 
spring drive. Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, Deputy 
Commander of the German forces in Africa, fell 
into British hands when the pilot of his plane 
landed by mistake in their midst. ; 

—All patish trope, London announced, have been 

- evacuat ‘rom Burma. 

May 27%—In Tokyo, after Emperor Hirohito had 

opened a special session of Parliament, 


the 
Premier General Hideki Tojo told that body tha 
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Japan would stay in the fight ‘‘until the influ- 
ence of Britain and America and their dreams 
of world domination’ were eliminated. 

—American transport planes are carrying war 
supplies to the Chinese from India, now that the 
Burma Road-has. been cut by the Japanese. 

—In the Japanese offensive in Chekiang Province, 

China, they had lost 10,000, Chungking stated. 

—Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy Protector (Ges- 
tapo Chief) of Bohemia-Moravia, known as 
“The Hangman,” was injured in a bomb explo- 
sion that killed the chauffeur and wrecked the 
automobile in which they were riding from 
Prague to Berlin, Heydrich died (June 4) after 
martial law had been proclaimed and a reward of 
10,000,000 crowns offered for information leading 
to the assassins or their accomplices. Hundreds 
of persons were put to death later by the Germans 
as suspects in the death of Heydrich. 

—In Russia, in the Kharkov-Barvenkova areas, 
Moscow asserted 4,500 Germans were killed in 
three separate actions—1,400 ‘‘by one rifle unit”’; 
1,000 in failing to cross an unnamed river; and 
“Soviet cavalrymen stabbing 40 miles behind the 
German lines in another area slew 2,100.” } 

—Berlin said: ‘‘the annihilation of Soviet armies 
encircled south of Kharkov is making rapid 
progress. After fresh and fruitless attempts to 
break out, the power of resistance of the enemy, 
who has so far fought stubbornly, has been 
broken.. Chaotic conditions characterized the 
picture of units herded together in small space 
and broken up into several small pockets. The 
commander in chief of the 67th Russian Army, 
Gen. Podlas, and his chief of staff shot them- 
Selves before being taken prisoner."’ 

—German planes on the Arctic patrol attacked a 
convoy from Iceland, sinking one large merchant 
ship and set three others on fire, Berlin said. 

—The French liner Normandie (now the Lafayette) 
Might have capsized at sea, with possible loss of 
15,000 lives, if she had been used by the United 
States as p troop ship, according to a report 
submitted to the Senate at Washington, by its 
Naval Affairs Committee.. The Committee blamed 
the fire afd the capsizing of the ship on haste 
and ignorance. 

May 28—The German High Command reported that 
“the battle of encirclement south of Kharkov has 
resulted in an outstanding victory of German and 
allied troops. The enemy’s attacks aiming at 
Telieving encircled Soviet armies have failed 
completely and annihilation of a few enemy 
groups still resisting is continuing. Up to the 
present hour 165,000 prisoners have been 
counted.’’ It was also asserted that German 
planes and warships, in an attack of several days 
in Arctic waters on a convoy ‘‘destined for the 
“Soviet Union,’’ sank 17 ships (114,000 tons) 
and damaged 18 others, including a destroyer. 

—In Central China the city of Kinhwa fell into 
Japanese hands, { 

—Moscow said that in the Kharkov area Red 
troops had ‘“‘consolidated their positions’’ and at 
Barvenkova had ‘‘conducted fierce battles.” 

—Washington announced damaging an enemy 
heavy cruiser in the Par East since the Coral 
Sea battle; also that several cargo ships were 


sunk, 

—The Brazilian Air Ministry stated that its air- 
men under newly disclosed orders to ‘‘shoot on 
Sight,’’ had sunk at least one out of three U- 
boats they attacked off their home coasts, 

—In Libya, Axis forces, split into two main 
columns, attacked the Allied line—near the 
coast south of El Gazala and at the southern 
end of the line at Bir Hacheim. They got to the 
El Adom area, 15 miles from Tobruk. 

May 29—During the night of May 28-29, in the 
{zyum-Barvenkova area, Russian forces ‘‘con- 
ducted fierce battles against enemy tanks and 
infantry.’ The operations were called defensive 
in a@ later bulletin, On the Kalinin front they 
occupied, they said, ‘‘several populated places.”’ 

—The Germans stated they still were ‘‘mopping up 
scattered remnants of the beaten enemy’’ south 
of Kharkov, hit a Soviet destroyer on the 
Caucasian Coast, were waging a ‘‘bitter battle’ 
in Libya, where the Axis offensive had been on 
since May 26; and sank a motor torpedo cruiser 
off the Libyan Coast. In Italy, British planes 
bombed eae 2 ‘ 

—In the Far East the Allied planes again bombed 
Deli (in Timor), Rabaul (New Britain) and the 
Moresby area (New Guinea). 

—In a talk to the graduating class of West Point, 
Gen. G, C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Said: “Today we find American soldiers through- 
out the Pacific, in "Burma, China and India. 
Recently they struck at Tokyo. They have win- 
tered in Greenland and Iceland. They are land- 
ing in Northern Ireland and England, and they 


will land in France. We are determined that 
before the sun sets on this terrible struggle our 
flag will be recognized throughout the world as 
a symbol of freedom on the one hand and of 
overwhelming force on the others.’’ 


—In Mexico the Chamber of Deputies unanimously 


approved a declaration that Mexico had been in 
a state of war with Germany, Italy and Japan 
since May 22. The Senate took the step on 
May 30. President Camacho signed the declara- 
tion on June 1. 


May 30—Moscow said that in the Izym-Barvenkova 


sector Russian troops continued to repulse enemy 
attacks. In a sum-up of operations in the 
Kharkov area the Soviet communique asserted 
that it had never been planned to take Kharkov 
City, adding ‘‘Now that these battles are nearing 
their end, it can be said that the main task put 
forward by the Soviet Command—to forestall 
the blow of German Fascist troops—has been 
completed. During these battles the German 
Fascist armies have lost in killed and prisoners 
no fewer than 90,000 soldiers, and 540 tanks, no 
fewer than 1,511 guns and up to 200 planes. Our 
losses in these battles were 5,000 men killed and 
70,000 missing, 300 tanks, 832 guns and 124 
planes. The German Army Command, reporting 
its ‘victories’ gives fantastic data about the 
number of Soviet prisoners and the amount of 
Soviet equipment lost.’’ 


May 31—Great Britain on the night of May 30-31 


made a mass raid with 1,130 planes on Cologne, 
Germany, a Rhineland city of 800,000 population, 
London said that the raid was timed for a plane 
to arrive over the city every six seconds and 
release its cargo of bombs—3,000 tons were 
dropped on the target. The burning of Cologne 
could be seen for hundreds of miles and it was 
not until six days later when the fires and smoke 
had disappeared that Royal Air Force planes 
were able to take photographs of the devastated 
city. The pictures show that eight square miles 
of Cologne had been razed. German newspapers 
said that bombs had hit in every square block in 
the city. The Rhenish Cathedral, a Cologne 
landmark, was not damaged, but the city’s in- 
dustrial sections, used in the manufacture of 
munitions, suffered heavily. Rail and water 
communications also were disrupted by the 
bombs, some of them of the 2-ton variety. 
Private advices said the dead ranged to 20,000 
and the wounded to 54,000, with 20 per cent of 
the wounds critical. Berlin said 366 were killed 
e a wounded. Britain admitted the loss of 
planes. 


1942—JUNE 


June 1—A revenge air raid by German planes was 


announced in a Berlin communique ‘‘as reprisal 
for the terror attack by British forces on the 
center of the city of Cologne. Strong Luftwaffe 
bomber formations attacked the bishopric seat of 
Canterbury in southeast England with thousands 
of high explosives and fire bombs.’ The 
cathedral, library, deanery, and King’s School 
were damaged; the Royal Fountain Hotel, 800 
years old, was burned. 


—In Libya the Axis forces in concentrating their 


main armored forces to the westward have made 
use of two gaps in the British mine fields. British 
counter attacks, Berlin said, were repelled, and 

in the course of hard fighting German and 
Italian troops have up to now brought in over 
2,000 prisoners.’’ 


—The Bangkok radio broadcast an announcement 


that Thai forces cooperating with the Jai 

in the Shan States of Eastern Burma captired 
Mong Yawng, second largest city of the Shan 
States and important strategically. 


—London announced that the British cruiser Trini- 


dad had been sunk. 


—The Japanese have broadened their drive upon 


China’s coastal provinces with a major offensi 
in, Kwangtung, north of the oan provincial 
capital of Canton, and heavy fighting is raging 
in this new area, Chungking reported.: : 


—United States planes, flying to Burma from a- 


base in India, raided Rangoon do 
Oi ee anent ee . bate 

—In Sofia, Gen. a Zaimoff, ex- 

Minister of the Interior, was executed bea eee 
squad for espionage. 

June 2—British planes in_ another “terror’’ raid 
made a mass attack on Essen, Duisburg, Ober- 
hausen ‘“‘and elsewhere’ in West Germany. Lon- 
don said 1,036 aircraft were in the flight and 35 


did not return. Berlin put the British loss at 50. 


planes. Berlin admitted : 

Bh a ae A : Milasites: Ryan 2 
—German bombers attacked harbor in: { 

at Ipswich on the coast northeast of Londen ie 


—In Libya, dust storms lessened war activities, — 
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Berlin claimed encirclement of a British unit, 
yielding 3,000 prisoners. 
Anny. wae killed dure the ‘Kraskoe bee 
2 ur e arkoy battle. 
Marshal Timoshenko vas wounded. . 


. —There was fighting on three fronts in China, as 


the Japanese pressed two new offensives and 
continued to make progress in a third through 
the coastal province of Chekiang. 

—In the last four days Axis submarines have sunk 
14 ships in the Caribbean and the Atlantic. 

June 3—In the first air attack in North America, 

Japanese war planes raided the United States 

Naval and Air Base at Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 

one of the Aleutian Islands, which stretch. down 

to the’ southeast from the Territory of Alaska 
of which they are a part. There were two bomb- 
dropping visits—at 6 A.M. and at 12 noon, Alaska 
time. Dutch Harbor is approximately 2,345 miles 
from San Francisco, 2,295 miles from Pearl 

Harbor, Hawaii, and 2,835 miles from Tokyo. 

The first raid, Washington said, ‘‘appears to 

have been made primarily to test our defenses. 

High explosives and incendiary bombs were 

dropped but, as previously announced, our casual- 

ties were light and damage was not extensive. 

The few fires which were started were quickly 

extinguished. The second wave of enemy planes 

failed to drop any bombs and appears to have 
been engaged solely in reconnaissance.”’ 

—In Madagascar, British planes bombed Tanana- 
Tive, the capital, and Majunga. 

—British planes, more than 1,000:strong, bombed 
Bremen, the docks at Dieppe, 
France and the Low Countries, Cherbourg and 
Boulogne (June 3-4). ¥ Yi 

June 4—Midway Island, a United States possession, 
about one-third of the way between Honolulu 
(Pearl Harbor) and Tokyo, (also on June 5 and 
6), was attacked by Japanese ships and aircraft. 
The enemy losses by a revised estimate of June 
28 included three destroyers and four, plane 
carriers sunk, and damages to two or three bat- 
tleships, two heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, 
four transports. Included in the American losses 
was the aircraft carrier, Yorktown, which was 
hit by enemy planes on June 4 and by submarine 

oes on June 6—which also sank the U. S. 
destroyer, Hammann—and on June 7 turned over 
and sank. The total U. S. loss of life in,this, 
the Battle of Midway, including Yorktown and 
Hammann, was 92 officers and 215 enlisted men. 

—Allied headquarters in Australia said that ‘‘in a 
Taid on enemy shipping lanes, one of our sub- 
marines sank two heavily loaded armed supply 
ships of 6,000 and 10,000 tons, badly damaged a 
third of 7,000 tons, and sank an armed transport 
of 6,000 tons with probable loss of all troops. 
The Japanese are notorious for overloading troop 
transports. It is known that they put more than 
12,000 soldiers on some 6,000-ton ships.” 

—Berlin reported that ‘‘an attempted British land- 
ing with weak forces on the Channel coast was 
repelled by the German coastal defense. Some 
prisoners and arms were captured.’ : 

—Berlin reported the death of Reinhardt Heydrich, 
who had been wounded several days ago in an 
automobile, near Prague. Two assassins used a 
eee me 3 Mie bomb. Both, it was 

aut , were Britis! e. 

June 5—German coast artillery attacked shipping 
Kronstadt Bay. 

Bon the east coast’ of England the harbor and 
shipbuilding at Sunderland were raided by Ger- 
man planes with explosive and incendiary bombs. 
The German High Command broadcast the fol- 
lowing notice—‘‘The Supreme Command of the 
German defense force consequently issued orders 
that, starting June 6 at.noon, no food or drink 
wiil be given to British officers and men captured 
in the present battle in Africa and in German 
hands until this shameful order defying and in- 
sulting humanity is cancelled and until this is 

‘made known to the Supreme Command of the 
German defense forces through an Official British 
declaration. During fighting in North Africa, an 
order of the Fourth British Armored Brigade 
was captured directing that prisoners must not 
be given food, sleep, water or friendly treatment 
or any convenience until they had been ques- 
tioned by competent quarters,”’ Britain denied 
the charge. Berlin cancelled the order and it 
was in effect only one day. 


—As to the Japanese submarine attack on May 30, 


the British Admiralty says officially—‘‘Japanese 


class are untrue. There were no. casualties in 


Majesty’s shi 
the enemy any information regarding details 


7 BS 
this would assist him in future operations of a 
‘similar nature,” 


airdromes in 


have damaged a battleship of the Queen | 
Fen clags ead cruiser of the Arethusa’| 


. It is not intended to-give | 


—British planes raided Dieppe and German air- 
ae in Holland and in the Calais-Dunkerque 

June 6—A combined air and warship attack which 
began at Wake Island June 4 quickly developed 
into a general conflict involving many accessions 
to the forces of both sides, covering a wide area. 
Washington claimed destruction of several Japa- 
nese plane carriers and damage to three battle- 
ships, four cruisers and three transports: one 
United States plane carrier was hit. and some 
Planes were lost. 

—British planes raided the Ruhr, Havre, Abbe- 
ville and Berck in mass formation. 

—The radio at Tananarive, capital of Madagascar, 
reported that a British motorized column had’ 
occupied Ambilope, on the west coast of the 
island, about 80 miles south of the captured 
naval base of Diego Suarez. , 

Berth reported occupation of Chusien in Che- 

iang. 

—All ships under the Netherlands flag were requi- 


sitioned for the United States. The ships will be 


held under charter to the British War Transport 
Ministry until six months after the war. 

—An Axis submarine sank a merchant ship about 
45 miles south _of Mona Passage, the strait 
separating the Dominican Republic and Puerto 
Rico; 30 lives were lost. ; 

June 7—Japanese naval and military forces landed 
on the Island of Kiska, in the Aleutian group; 
jenaiike followed, April 8, on the Island of 

u. 


—In_ China, Japanese troops have seized the air-' 


field at Chuhsien, and have pressed into the 
walled town itself, where Chinese are engaging 
them in violent hand-to-hand fighting, an Army 
communique announced, The Chuhsien airfield, 
one of the many in East China which the Japa- 
nese suspected were used by the United States 
planes which raided Tokyo and other Japanese 
cities April 18, fell on June 6. 

—British planes bombed Emden and the Naples 
area in Sicily. 

—In Libya the British and Axis forces were see- 
Sawing across the desert southwest of Tobruk. 

—In France, Pierre Laval took over direct control 
of the French Veterans’ Legion, the only party 
under the national revolution, after a recent 
move putting his nominees in charge of the 
organization. + 

—In Australia, large Japanese submarines shelled 
the waterfront areas of the Sydney Naval Base 
and the docks of the industrial city of New- 
castle, 102 miles by railway to the north of 


ey. 

—Off Seattle, a Japanese submarine sank an 
American ship; 56 men, including 18 members 
of the U. S. Army guard contingent, were aboard 
the vessel when the torpedo ripped into its hull 
within eight hours after the ship left port. 

June 8—A Japanese landing party captured and 
disarmed enemy remnants in occupying Basilian, 
cattle and copra island off the southwest arm of 
Mindanao, in the Southern Philippines, May 25, 
a Domei News Agency dispatch asserted, The 
prisoners were unaware of the surrender by the 
American-Filipino forces on Corregidor Island on 
April 9. Berlin radio added that Japanese forces 
on May 23 occupied Bohol Island, between 
Mindanao and Cebu. 

—German dive’ bombers attacked Sevastopol. 
Squads blasted the town, harbor and Red army 
defense lines in the hills around the city. 

—In Australia, Japanese submarines shelled Sydney 
and Newcastle, which are 60 miles apart. 

—In Libya, Axis artillery attacked the British 
stronghold of Knightsbridge. Axis planes again 
bombed Malta. 

June 9—At the funeral services in Berlin, for 
Reinhardt _Heydrich, the assassinated Gestapo 
leader in Bohemia-Moravia, Heinrich Himmler, 
Gestapo chief, said: ‘“‘We promise to avenge his 
death, to pursue his work, and without mercy or 
weakness to fight the enemies of the Reich.” 

—American bombers carried out an attack on the 
Japanese at Lashio, terminus of the Burma Road. 

—There was another attack on the Ruhr Valley by 
he Bevetign nment ced its. di 

—The nm government _announ ‘ de- 
cision te recopuiae a Free French delegation to 
that country. 2 

—Collision of two Navy balloons (blimps) and their 
fall into the ocean off Manasquan, N. J., killed 
12 persons, including five civilian scientists. 
They were on ‘‘an experimental flight in con- 
nection with important scientific war research,” 
the Navy Department said. 


—London and Washington announced creation of a | 
Combined Production and Resources Board and” 


a Combined Food’ Board, with power to oe 
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ordinate the military material and food stock of 
the United Nations. 

June 10—Berlin in a radio broadcast announced 
that, in reprisal for the assassination of Rein- 
hardt Heydrich, which occurred near the Czecho- 
slovak town of Lidice, ‘‘all male adults of the 
town were shot; while the women were placed in 
a concentration camp, and children were en- 
trusted to- appropriate educational institutions. 
The township was leveled to the ground and the 
name of the community extinguished. The in- 
habitants numbered 483.’’ It was alleged the 
population ‘‘gave shelter and assisted the mur- 
derers,” 


In China, the Japanese pushed westward to 


Changshan, and eastward to Tungsiang. 

—Tokyo said that ‘‘Japanese naval formations sank 
in the course of their operations around Midway 
one aircraft carrier of the Enterprise type and 
one of the Hornet type, each of 19,900 tons, while 
4120 enemy aircraft were brought down. Im- 
portant military objectives were destroyed. In 

‘the area of Dutch Harbor fourteen enemy planes 
were brought down or destroyed and a large 
enemy transport was sunk.’’ In the Midway 
battle, Tokyo admitted loss of two plane carriers. 
In the two areas the United States’ was alleged 
to have lost two plane carriers. 

—King George of Greece flew from Europe and 
called at the White House. 

—United States Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murphy, 52, got a leave of absence and was sworn 
in as 2 Lieut. Colonel in the Army. 

June 11—Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told 
Commons that a treaty had been signed binding 
Russia and Great Britain in alliance in the war 

against Germany and the countries “associated 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe’ and 
pledging cooperation and mutual assistance for 
90 years on the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Japan was not mentioned in the treaty. 

—The White House made an announcement, to the 
effect that, as a result of conferences in Wash- 
ington between the President and his advisers 
and the Russian Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
V. M. Molotov, who had been in Washington 
since May 29—‘‘full understanding was reached 
with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a 
second front in Europe in 1942. In addition, the 
measures for increasing and speeding up the 
supplies of planes, tanks and other kinds of war 
materials from the United States to the Soviet 
Union were discussed. Further were discussed 
the fundamental prplems of cooperation of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in safe- 

arding peate and security to the freedom- 
loving peoples after the war.”’ 

—In Libya, German and Italian forces stormed 
and took the British fort of Bir Hacheim. 

June 12—A revised estimate by the United States 
Navy Department of the losses in the Coral Sea 
battle of May 17-8, revealed that the 33,000-ton 
United States aircraft carrier, Lexington, was 
lost, also the destroyer, the Sims, and one tanker, 

e Neosha. The Lexington’s normal crew was 
“1,900, of whom 92 per cent were saved. The 
Japanese, according to Washington, lost an air- 
craft carrier, three heavy cruisers, a light cruiser, 
two destroyers, ‘‘several transport and small 
vessels, and severe damage to and the probable 
sinking of one additional cruiser and one de- 
stroyer, and severe damage to more than 20 
ships, including one carrier, three cruisers, two 
aircraft tenders, three destroyers and the loss 
of more than 100 aircraft. 

—Washington announced that the Japanese had 
made landings on a small scale on Attu Island, 
at the extreme tip of the Aleutian archipelago, 
and Japanese ships had been reported in “the 
seeiiaa Chine Keser So 

—In China, ang Kai-shek’s forces surrende 
Chuhsien to the Japanese, also Changsha. “i 

—Berlin said that, ‘‘in North Africa more than 
2,000 prisoners, mostly adherents of General de 
Gaulle, were brought in after fighting for Bir 
Hacheim, and numerous guns and several hun- 
dred vehicles were captured or destroyed. Enemy 
losses were ea remely high.’’ 

—The German Propaganda Minister Joseph f 
bels stated in Berlin: ‘‘the ‘Jewish ASU et 
London and New York had, with ‘blood-thirsty 
malice,’ brought on the bombing of German 
Se eu ay re playing & frivolous game 
a pay for it w e exter 
of their race in mination 
ner cial 

= eorge of Greece and Vice President Henr 
A. Wallace were among those who reviewed 4 
New York an 11-hour military parade on Fifth 
Ayenue, Tanks, field guns, floats, army trucks, 


all Europe and perhaps even 


~ 
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and thousands of marchers in war uniforms 
were cheered by millions. Naf 
—The War Department announced the arrival of 
additional units of the United States Army in 
the British Isles. Negro troops are included in 


this contingent. They got to Northern Ireland ~ 


with 28-ton tanks. It was the fourth announced | 
American Expeditionary Force and it included 
soldiers from Pennsylvania, California, Georgia, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Kentucky.- 

—Turkey interned four United States bombing 
planes, members of a United States squadron 
based in Egypt which had been raiding Axis bases 
on the German-occupied Black Sea coast of 
Russia, and which claimed to have destroyed oil 
Tefineries at Ploesti, Rumania. 

—The President signed an executive order con- 
solidating varied information services of the ~ 
government into a new Office of War Informa- 
tion and appointed Elmer Davis, writer and 
radio commentator, its head. 

June 13—The Berlin radio broadcast an announce- 
ment that the German Government had decided 
to extend the blockade zone to include the east- 
ern seaboard of the United States. This was 
followed by official notifications. 

June 14—In East China, in the Japanese rear, the 
Chinese recaptured Taungjena In their campaign 
to gain control of the Hangchow-Nanchang rail- 
way the Japanese said they had reached Kwang- 
feng from the east. 

—Berlin claimed that ‘‘in front of Sevastopol, 
after bitter hand-to-hand fighting, the German 
attack penetrated deeper and deeper into a 
fortified region which is protected by all means 
of modern technique and nature. The modern 
and strong fort on a dominating height was 
captured.’’ 

—Washington stated that United States planes 
and ships attacking the Japanese invaders in the 
Aleutian Islands had damaged three cruisers, a 
destroyer, a gunboat and a transport. 

June 15—Rome asserted that in a day-to-day attack 
on @ British Mediterranean convoy bound east 
and attended by United States and British 
warships, Italian warships and planes had 
sunk a cruiser (Hermione), 4 destroyers and 4 
merchantmen; and had damaged a battle- 
ship, an aircraft carrier, two cruisers, a de- 
stroyer and six merchant ships; most of the 
convoy that remained afioat turned back toward 
Gibraltar, it was said. United States Army 
planes also took part. The Italians admitted the 
loss of a heavy cruiser and damage to a light 
cruiser. The convoy, :a part at least, finally 
London said, delivered supplies at Malta and 
Tobruk. The British battleship Malaya, the air- 
craft carriers Eagle and Argus, and a cruiser, 
ail damaged, put in at Gibraltar. In a statement 
in the House of Commons on June 23, Deputy 
Prime Minister C, R. Atlee said: ‘‘the balance 
sheet of naval and aircraft losses is as follows: 
Royal Navy losses: One light cruiser (Hermione) ~ 
sunk, four destroyers sunk, two escort vessels 
sunk. Enemy losses actually known are: One 
battleship torpedoed, one 8-inch cruiser sunk, two 
destroyers sunk, one U-boat sunk. It is also 
known that the enemy lost at least 65 aircraft. As 

to 


craft including R. A. 
losses.”’ 
—In Libya Axis columns were report 
pepe a mpi of Acrome, thus en- 
sh forces the 
gaiteel a ae west of Torah pene 
—Iin a, two Japanese forces applyin, [ 
on the Chinese troops in Chekiang apie lanegl 
Provinces, had driven to within 75 or 100 miles 
cae junction on the Nanchang-Hangchow Rail- 
—Berlin said that German forces east 
be rae crossed the Donets River at ti! eae 
June 16—At Bangkok the Indian 1 
Conference passed a resolution Recleynna gy Since 
only way left for India to be free from the whirl- 


1 of war is a declarati 
immediate severance Of | Sern ependencerdnd 


have 


every relation with 


—Dublin revealed that a 1,000- 
from Lisbon for Eire had bose inet neal helen 
of the City of Bremen by a German plane. 
—Chinese reported the recapture of Hohaueh. 
June 1/—In the Far East the Chinese said the 
Japanese had made a further advance on the 


Nanchang-Hangchow railway, leaving only 50 


miles thereof in Chinese control. . 

—In India, Pandit Jawaharlal Neha; former leader 
of the Indian Congress Party, issued a mess C 
of opposition to Japan and her allies, but insist {. 


* 

; 
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against these our losses amounted 30 air- ) 
F. and the Fleet Air Arm 
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ing that he agreed with Mohandas Gandhi that 

*~ the British must withdraw from India. ~- 

__~— Berlin asserted that ‘“‘attack by German and 

_ Rumanian apps against Sevastopol was con- 

tinued despite bitter resistance and difficulties 

of terrain. Breaches in the enemy defense 
system were largely extended and deep wedges 
were driven into the fortified lines. Strongly 
defended heights and forts were taken on both 
wings of the zone of attack after heavy fighting. 

- Fort Siberia was stormed.’’ 

—In Ankara, Turkey, two attaches of the Russian 
consular service in Turkey were found guilty of 
complicity in the attempt to assassinate Franz 
von Papen, German ambassador, Feb. 24. They 
were sentenced to 25 years in prison. Two 
Yugoslavs got ten years each. 

June 18—Prime Minister Winston Churchill of 

_ Great Britain, and Queen Wilhelmina of the 

7 Netherlands,~were surprise arrivals from Europe 

by plane. It was the second visit of Mr. Churchill 

to the White House. It was the Queen’s first 
crossing of the Atlantic and she came to pass 
the summer with her daughter at Stockbridge, 
Mass. Among those in the Churchill party were 
Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, chief of the Imperial Staff; 
Maj Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, chief of the staff 

‘ to the Minister of Defense (Mr. Churchill); 

4 Brig. G. M. Stewart, Director of Plans in the 

War Office; Sir Charles Wilson, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Mr. Churchill’s per- 
sonal physician. 

—London announced withdrawal of the British 
forces from El Adem and Sidi Rezegh, south and 
southeast of Tobruk in Libya. 

.—Berlin said, as to the Crimea: ‘In the battle 
for Sevastopol German infantry and engineers, 
effectively supported by concentric artillery fire 

. and Luftwaffe operations, stormed the main forts 
in the northern part of the defense system, in- 
cluding the Maxim Gorky fort, the most modern 
and strongest bastion of the whole fortress. In 

is sector of the front the attack thereby was 

- carried forward to a point only three kilometers 

~ (two miles) from the harbor entrance to the 

ortress.’’ 

—Axis submarines have been laying mines off the 
United States Atlantic Coast, Berlin reported. 
—Berlin announced that the two Czechs who 
killed Gestapo Chief Heydrich on June 4 were 
caught in a church in Prague, where they had 

been hiding, and were shot to death. 

June 19—In Libya, Berlin said, the British and 
Free French were ‘“‘forced to retreat further in an 
eastern direction. German and Italian troops en- 
circled the fortress of Tobruk. During Le pk 
up operations against numerous nests of re- 
sistance another 1,000 British soldiers were taken 
prisoner.’’ 

—Berlin reported that at Sevastopol ‘‘German in- 

fantry divisions employed in the northern sector 

_ of the fortification front pierced the last defense 

7 lines of the enemy and reached Sewernaja Bight, 

opposite the town of Sevastopol. The entire 

J northern part of the fortress with the exception 

of one coastal fort thus has fallen into German 

3 hands after 12 days of heavy fighting.’’ 

4 —In Prague, Gen. Alois Elias, 52, ex-Premier of 
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the German Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, 
was executed for treason. 
—British submarines have sunk three large Japa- 


be located in the vicinity of Havana, 

_ June 20—A Japanese submarine fired shells at the 

_ Canadian radio telegraph station on Estavan 
Point on Vancouver Island. The bombardment 
lasted about 40 minutes. No damage was done, 
Ottawa said. é 

_ —Berlin stated that, in the Crimea ‘‘annihilation 
of enemy remnants north of Syevernaya Bay, 

near Sevastopol, continues. One artillery posi- 

_ tion and an area on both sides of a drydock 

were occupied. Embittered fighting still is going 
on for) eect po fort in the north part of 
the Sevastopol fortress. 

—In Germany, British planes dropped incendiary 

bombs on Osnabrueck. They raided also Havre, 
Emden and ports in Holland. 


ee aenye asserted that Japanese troops “‘have en-" 
‘circ 


id completely demoralized the 23d 
d Gacnees “Army ine the co Rare er area. north 
of Linhsien, on the Hopeh-Shansi border of 
- North China,’’ : Pe i ie ae 
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June 21—At Tobruk, in Libya, where Gen. Rommel 
stated: “‘a British officer bearing a flag of truce 
is_in command, the German High Command 
offered to the Italian staff of corps the surrender 
of the fortress. The town and harbor are 
occupied; 25,000 prisoners, including several gen- 
erals, were taken so far, and immense quantities 
of arms and war material and supplies were 
captured. In a hot pursuit of defeated British 
troops in the Eastern direction, Bardia and Bir 
El-Gobi were captured.”” The result was credited 
to tanks and planes. 

—In the Black Sea, Rome reported sinking the 
Soviet submarine, Equota. 


—Washington announced that ‘operations in the. 


Aleutians continued to be restricted by considera- 
tions of weather and great distances. Within 
the last few days, however, the weather was 
sufficiently clear at times to permit some re- 
stricted air operations against Kiska, where 
tents and minor temporary structures were ob- 
served to have been set up on land. A small 
force of Japanese ships in the harbor was bombed 
by Army aircraft. Hits were reported on one 
cruiser; a transport has been sunk. 

—A_ Japanese submarine at 11:30 P.M. made a 
15-minute shell attack on Fort Stevens, Ore., 
The fort, which guards the Columbia River, was 
not hit, Col. Doney asserted, but some of the 
nine shells landed ‘‘close.’’ 

—Italian planes attacked the Egyptian coast, 
between Sidi Barrani and Fuka. 

June 22—According to Berlin, “in the northern 
sector of Sevastopol fortress the coastal fort was 
taken in hard fighting and the region north of 
Syevernaya Bay was cleared of the enemy. 
Destruction of enemy forces still resisting at the 
utmost tip of the isthmus is in progress. On 
the Volkhov front the enemy again attacked 
with strong tank support and bitter fighting is 
in progress.”’ 

roe is bitter fighting in the Kharkov area, in 

ussia. 

—German aircraft, in a raid on Southampton, did 
“some damage’ in a short attack. 

—In Washington a Roosevelt-Churchill joint an- 

» nouncement stated that their objective is ‘‘the 
earliest maximum concentration of Allied war 
power upon the enemy.’’ 

—A German submarine, the Innsbruck, sank the 
Argentine merchant ship, Rio Tercero, 120 miles 
off New York City, in daylight. 

June 23—A Finnish broadcast said that “‘as a 
result of the losses suffered by the enemy last 
summer and inflicted on the Soviet fleet this 
spring by German air attacks, particularly 
against larger Soviet naval units, only light 
Soviet naval units and submarines have recently 
appeared in the open sea.’’ 

—Advance units of German and Italian divisions 
have reached the Libyan-Egyptian frontier. 
Rome put the number of Tobruk prisoners at 
more than 33,000, including captured British 
troops on devaey fer ; 

—Axis planes raided Valletta in Malta and British 
fliers attacked Emden. 

—In the Caribbean, June 3-14, Axis submarines 
argh ed ships; 135 lives lost, Washington re- 


ported. 

—The Berlin communique stated that in ‘“‘the 
northern part of the fortress of Sevastopol 
remnants of the enemy on the extreme tip of 
-land north of Syevernaya Bay have been en- 
circled. On the remainder of the fortress front 
numerous bunkers have been smashed in heavy 
hand-to-hand fighting under the most difficult 
terrain conditions, and further defense installa- 
tions have been taken’; also, ‘‘remnants of a 
smashed Soviet division in wooded territory 
northeast of Kharkov were annihilated.’’ 

June 24—Berlin said at Sevastopol, ‘‘the remnants 
of the enemy forces still resisting in the farthest 
extremity of the spit of land north of Syevernaya 
Bay were annihilated. On the eastern part of 
the fortress German and Rumanian troops pene- 
trated strongly built and stubbornly defended 
enemy positions in rugged and roadless wooded 
terrain and captured further strongholds.”’ Pris- 
oners taken in and around-Sevastopol were esti- 
mated at 11,000. German assaults on the Khar- 
koy and Sevastopol fronts continued to be beaten 
off, according »to Moscow. \ aye, 

—Russian marines made ‘“‘surprise’’ landings on 
the southern Crimean coast. 

—Japan has decreed government control of food- 

. stuffs—rice, wheat, barley, potatoes, bread, etc. 
They will be distributed to the people. 

—Commons, London, was officially informed that 
the construction ‘and eauipment cost of the 
Singapore fortress and naval base, captured by 
the Japanese, was about £18,231,000 


up to Sept., . 
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June 25—In North Africa, Berlin announced, “‘Ger- 
man and Italian troops broke enemy resistance 
on the Libyan-Egyptian frontier and took Fort 
Capuzzo, Solum and Halfaya. The quick pursuit 
Of the defeated enemy, Axis troops reached Sidi 
pera i eet ay to the southeast,’’ about 
60 miles wi Egypt. rf 

—In the Sevastopol area the fighting was in the 

‘southern port of the harbor near Inkerman and 
in the fortified zone around Nikolaievka. _ 

—In Egypt, Gen. Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck 
succeeded Lieut. Gen. Neil M. Ritchie as com- 
mander of the 8th Army, now fighting to save 
Alexandria from the enemy. f 

.—German bomber formations dropped explosive 
and incendiary bombs on Birmingham and on 
war objectives in Southeastern England, and on 
Murmansk. 

“British planes made a mass raid on Bremen. 
-In Russia, German forces captured the com- 
munication junction of Kupyansk, west of the 
Oskoi River and about 60 miles southeast of 
Kharkov. Also, it was asserted, the Germans 
vecaptured Tikhvin, 110 miles east of Leningrad, 
on the Vologda railroad, and Kholm, 260 miles 
northwest of Moscow and 60 miles south of 
Staraya Russia. 


—In Czechoslovakia, German firing squads exe- 


cuted 120 persons in the village of Levzansky. 

—Tokyo announced occupying more islands in the 
Aleutian Group. ‘ 

June 26—In Libya, Axis troops continued their 
advance to the east, under Marshal Rommel, 
to within 30 miles of Matruh on the Mediter- 
Tanean. Smaller units pushed along the coast 
toward that place, while a third unit went south- 
east across the desert to the western side of the 
marsh land of Qattara. In Libya, American and 
British planes joined in a raid on Tobruk. The 
Italians lost Gen. E. Baldassare_and Gen. G. 
Placenza. Both were killed near Matruh. 

—In Russia, Berlin said, the Germans captured 
21,827 prisoners by outflanking and encircling the 
Reds, southeast of Kharkov. It was also claimed 
that the railway city of Izyum, 70 miles south- 
tera ve Kharkov, had been taken. Moscow made 
enial. 

—The United States Army and Navy moved 550 
native Alaskans from the Pribilof (fur seal) 

-Islands to the Alexander Archipelago. 

—The President’s war conferences with Prime 
Minister Churchill were joined by Maxim Lit- 
vinov, the Russian Ambassador. It was an- 
nounced that Soviet military, naval and air 
experts were taking part in Anglo-American 
staff talks. 

—An Axis submarine sank two Mexican tankers 
near Tampico. 

—Chungking declared that Chinese troops had 
killed 2,000 more Japanese in the Honan-Shansi 
frontier mountains, raising to at least 4,500 the 
casualties inflicted there in ten days on one of 
the enemy columns operating against Chungking 
regulars and guerrilla troops in North China. 

—Tokyo said 12 United States planes were shot 

' down over the Aleutians. 

‘—In the harbor of Lae, New Guinea, Australian 
planes sank a 4,000-ton Japanese ship. 

Sune 27—J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, announced the arrest of 
eight ‘‘trained German saboteurs’? in New York 
City and Chicago, June 20, 22, 23 and 27, who, 
it was alleged, had been landed from Axis sub- 
marines—four on June 13 at Amagansett, Long 
Island, and four on June 17, at Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., south of Jacksonville. The men, it 
was further alleged, carried over $170,000 cash 
and a quantity of explosives, which latter they 
buried in the sand. The money was in the 
valises, which also contained, Hoover stated, 
maps and plans for a two-year series of de- 
struction of war defense plants, railways, water 
works and bridges in the East and Middle West; 
one of the men had been an American citizen 
who had returned to Germany; the others had 
lived here, spoke English and had belonged to a 
bund organization. All, it was averred, had 
admitted sabotage intention. 

—At Sevastopol, Berlin said, German and Ru- 
manian troops ‘‘in severe man-to-man fighting 
captured enemy positions and pillboxes blasted 
out of bed rock as well as enemy nests of re- 
sistance established in dense underbrush. The 
Luftwaffe sank one destroyer and one submarine 
off Sevastopol.”’ 

—More than 4,000 Soviet soldiers were killed and 
9,000 were captured, Berlin said, in ‘‘annihilat- 
ing’’ a Red force which had been encircled in 
fighting in forests and marshes. 

—In North Africa (Egypt), Berlin reported ‘‘British 
forces were thrown back farther eastward. The 
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area west and southwest of Matruh was reached.” 
This put the Axis forces 115 miles insidé Egypt, | 
and within 150 miles of the Nile Valley. Cairo 
stated that enemy forces were 15 miles west of 
Matruh. : ; 

—Norwich, England, was raided by planes which 
dropped explosive and incendiary bombs. | 

—Cairo reported that American uniforms were 
appearing in greater numbers than ever in the 
Middle East, but they: were worn mainly by 
service troops. The only American force in © 
actual combat at the moment in the Army Air 
Corps detachment fiying Consolidated Liberator ~ 
(B-24) bombers in the desert conflict. t 

—Prime Minister Churchill returned to London 
from Washington. 

—In China, the Japanese recaptured Kweiki and 
took the air base at Lishui. i 

—On Wake Island, Japanese military installations ~ 
were bombed by United States Army planes, for © 
the second time since Dec. 23 : 

June 28—As to Sevastopol, Moscow said, ‘“‘on one — 
sector alone the Germans succeeded in somewhat ~ 
pressing our units. On all other sectors enemy ~ 
attacks were repulsed with enormous. losses to j 
him’; and in the Kursk area ‘“‘fighting com- 
menced against the German troops, who had 
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gone over to the offensive. There were no 
significant changes on other -sectors.”’ 

—Rome announced that in the Matruh area, which 
is 400 miles square, Axis units’advanced south- 
east of Matruh and reached the coastal road on 
the east. In the same area, according to Lon- — 
don, ‘four night bombers, including aircraft of 
the United States Army Air Corps, struck heavily ~ 
at the enemy in and behind the battle area.” — 

—Berlin stated that “despite the fierce American © 
defense, German submarines operating in the © 
Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico and off the) 
United States East Coast in the Atlantic, sank © 
16 ships totaling 107,000 tons. It was also © 
asserted that after ‘‘several months of embit- — 
tered fighting’? German troops and Spanish, — 
Dutch and Flemish volunteers had cut off and 
destroyed Red forces which in February had © 
crossed the frozen Volkhov River north of Lake © 

_ Ilman and driven ‘‘a deep wedge into the Ger- _ 
man defensive front.’’ Moscow’s answer was ‘‘a 
pack of lies,’’ by ‘‘Fascist throat-cutters,’’: al- 
ihe be 10,000 Reds and 30,000 Germans were 


—The Japanese took Yukan in China. 4 

—Washington disclosed that three more United 
States merchant ships had been sunk and at 
least 72 more sailors had been drowned or 
burned to death by Axis submarines on this side ; 
of the Atlantic. 

June 29—In Egypt, Berlin announced, “the fort-_ 
ress of Matruh, which had been reinforced by 
deep fortification works and numerous mine 
fields, was taken by storm despite stubborn 
enemy resistance. More than 6,000 Britons were 7 
taken prisoner. Rome added: ‘‘overcoming re- 
sistance of the enemy’s armored forces to the 
southeast of the place, armored and motorized 
units of the Axis continued to advance to the 
east. They got close to the airport at Fuka, 50 
miles to the southwest. According to Cairo the 
British Eighth Army under Lieut. Gen. Neil 
Ritchie had evacuated Matruh to avoid a siege, 
Reinforced United States air units fought at 
Matruh. Fuka was taken next day. oa 

—Bremen was again bombed by British planes, 
which were turned back from Hamburg;. 12. 
persons were killed. me 

—At Sevastopol German divisions from the north 
crossed Syevernaya Bay and broke into the inner 
defensive ring to the east of the town. aa 

—In the Sevastopol sector, Berlin further -said 
German and umanian troops crossed the 
Chernaya Valley and “‘battered their way into 
fortified positions dominating Mount Sapoun.” — 

—Bremen was bombed again by British planes, 
also St. Nazaire. ; 

—Gibraltar was bombed by Italian planes. 

—As to Matruh, Rome stated that the place was 
captured by simultaneous attacks from the west 
by our units of which the 2ist Army Corps, 
preceded by the 7th Bersagliere Regiment and 
ad ; the east by units of the 90th German 

vision. 

June 30—In Egypt advance Axis units passed the 
coastal point of El,Daba, 75 miles east of Matruh 
and 100 miles from Alexandria. Cairo said there 
had been no fighting at El Daba and that the 
British forces had abandoned it ‘tin conformity 
with our tactics of avoiding a stati¢ and con- 
Axis * at a gaided van dria f 

—Axis planes r exandria for the second 
time in 24 hours, 4 

—Bremen was again bombed by Briitsh planes 
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__.. which were turned back from Hamburg: 12 per- 
- sons were killed. 
—At Sevastopol German divisions from the north 
crossed Syevernaya Bay and broke into the inner 
defensive ring to the east of the town. 


1942—JULY 


July 1—“‘Sevastopol has fallen,’? was the an- 
nouncement in a special German High Command 
communique—“‘Over the bastion, city and harbor 
the German and Rumanian war flags are fiying. 
Under the leadership of General von Mannstein, 
German and Rumanian troops bravely supported 
by the excellent Col. Gen. Freiherr von Richtho- 
fen and his Luftwaffe, after a 25-day hard fight 
have forced the surrender of the most powerful 
land and sea fortress in the world. Strong forts, 
fortifications hewn in rocks, subterranean forti- 
fications, con¢rete pillboxes as well as innumer- 

4 able fortified positions, were captured in ex- 

emplary cooperation of all arms. The remnants 
of the beaten Soviet Sevastopol Army have fied 
‘to the Chersones Peninsula. Pressed closely to- 
gether within the narrowest space, they are fac- 

t ing destruction.” 

—The German attack, General Schultz told Berlin 
correspondents, began with a five-day artillery 
| bombardment that for severity surpassed any 

bombardment of the first World War. During 

the 25 days of the battle, the officer assertet, 

50,000 tons of steel and iron were thrown into 

the fortifications of Sevastopol, in addition to 

which the German Air Force dropped 24,000 

tons of bombs. 

—Axis planes bombed Haifa, in Palestine. : 

—An Army transport plane crashed near Premier, 
W. Va., killing 21 persons. 

—In Egypt, German and Italian troops penetrated 
through the El Daba region and captured El 
Alamein, the last British fortification on the 
Way to Alexandria, Rome said, and off there 
sank a 13,000-ton troop transport. 

—Japanese seized the Hangchow-Nanchang rail- 
road in China and advanced east along the line. 

—Washington disclosed that the U. S. airplane 
catrier, Wasp, had ferried airplanes to the 
defenders of Malta. 

_ —Germany has refused to guarantee safe passage 
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operation at Londonderry, Northern Ireland. 
July 2—In Egypt Axis forces, Berlin said, ‘‘have 
broken through the El Alamein position after 
bitter fighting. They are pursuing the beaten 
_ British forces, which are retreating toward the 
Nile Delta.”’ 
—The heaviest German Army artillery shelled 
installations in Leningrad and shipping in 
Bo ios Setexiod 476 to 25 tion of no 
q mmons defeated, , & motion - 
confidence in Prime Minister Churchill after 
hearing his explanation of recent events in 
Libya, in which he said that ‘‘in the last two 
-years we had sent from this country and from 
the “empire, and to a lesser extent from _ the 
United States, 950,000 men, 4,500 tanks, 6,000 
aircraft, nearly 5,000 pieces of artillery, 50,000 
machine guns and over 100,000 mechanical 


E 
z 
vehicles.’’ 
Es reorganized the Government of India. 
4 


* to and from New York on future voyages for 
4 the chartered Swedish liner Drottningholm, 
_ giving as the reason her recent proclamation of 
* a belligerent zone off the Atlantic Coast, where 
' there are Axis submarines, also mines that have 
been. sowed by the underseas craft. 

~ —A United States Naval base has been put in 


Kamaswami Mudaliar and Maharajah Jam 
Shaheb of Nawanagar were admitted to the War 
Cabinet. The Viceroy’s Council was increased 

; 15, of whom 11 will be non-official Indians. 

In announcing that in the fighting with Russia 
‘(June 22, 1941 to June 21, 1942) 271,612 German 
soldiers had been killed and 65,730 were missing, 
a German High Command communique said: 
“The great number of casualties proves the 
magnitude of the danger which hangs over 
Europe. All those who have fallen for Germany 
are guarantors ah our ern ae ena e ee 
v ‘uture of German; 

will secure the fi es that ‘in "ew of the 
erceness of the fighting, must be reckon 

feat  iarge part of those missing will be re- 
turned.’” 


; e killed; in the last 2 months 
een wensmaior offensive” (May-June, 


gen , 40, a ng Rus- 
Eugene Petrovitch faa oe Bis Jeading: es 
- correspondent covering the defense of Sevastopol. 
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—British forces occupied the French Island of 
Mayotta, in Mozambique Channel. 

—United States Army planes attacked Jevanese 
escorting vessels sighted off the island of agattu, 
between Japanese-held Attu and Kiska in the 
Aleutians. Army bombers also attacked shore in- 
stallations on Kiska between June 21 and July 3. 

July 3—In Egypt, Berlin said, ‘“‘several strongly 
fortified enemy bases were stormed when a 
breach of the Hl Alamein position was widened. 
More than 2,000 British troops were taken pris- 
oner, guns and numerous tanks were captured 
or destroyed.”’ 

—Berlin said that “in the fight for Sevastopol 
50,000 prisoners were captured up to July 2; 
31 tanks, 503 guns and 662 trench mortars, as 
well as numerous other arms, and war material 
were captured or destroyed. 

—On the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea and in 
the Sea of Azov, Axis bombers and dive-bombers 
attacked several harbors, including Novorossiisk 
and Anapa. ‘ 

—Axis units in the Black Sea attacked enemy 
transports off Sevastopol and sank a Russian 
sloop in Balaclava Bay. 

—British planes again raided Bremen. 

July 4—In Egypt, London said, British ‘land 
forces continued to attack the enemy in the El 
Alamein area. Enemy armor was forced to with- 
draw from the ridge to the south of El Alamein 
miter a number of enemy tanks had been knocked 
ou! ” as 


—In_Burma British planes bombed Kawason, 50 
miles north of Akyah. 

—lItalian- air formations attacked the airport at 
Ismailia on the Suez Canal. Malta was also 
attacked by day and aight. 

—Gallantry by Capt. Charles C. Kegelman of El 
Reno, Okla., in a British raid on German air- 
dromes in the Netherlands, won for him a 
Distinguished Service Cross, the first member of 
the American forces in Europe to be so rewarded. 

—Russian troops were forced back in the Kursk 
and Belgorod areas. In the Arctic Sea, Berlin 
said, a 10,000-ton enemy merchant ship was sunk 
by Axis planes. 

—United States submarines in the Aleutian Islands 
sank two Japanese destroyers off Kiska and set 
fire to another; another destroyer was sunk off 
Agattu, where enemy transports and escorting 
vessels were located on July 2 and were attacked 
by Army bombers. 

July 5—Axis planes raided the Alexandria area. 

—Moscow remarked that ‘‘in one sector in the 
Belgorod direction, despite heavy losses, the 
Germans managed to make a wedge in our 
defenses. In a flanking attack our infantry and 
tankmen inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 
Hundreds of dead enemy soldiers and officers 
remained on the battlefield.’’ 

—Berlin reported that ‘‘after the break-through of 
Soviet positions between Kharkov and Kursk 
spearneads of the German and allied troops have 
reached the Don on a broad front.’’ 

—The British air base of Kantara on the Suez 
Canal was bombed from the air. 

—In a German-Finnish raid on a convoy bound 
east between North Cape and Spitzbergen, one 
of several ships sunk, Berlin asserted, was a 
7,000-ton American transport laden with tanks. 

—A Costa Rican mob in San Jose wounded 60 


repulsed partly in a counter-stroke with heavy 
casualties. Numerous enemy tanks were de- 
stroyed. Fighting still is in progress. In the 
area of Rzhev our attack continued,’’ 

—Russian forces landed in rubber boats on the 
eastern short of Lake Ladoga, but were annihi- 
lated, the Finnish High Command said. 

—German planes raided the northeast coast’ of 
Northern Ireland, and a town in Northeast 
England. 

—London announced that the Polish airman, Capt. 
Stanislaw Skarzynski, who was the first to 
make a solo flight from Dakar, West Africa, to 

’ Natal, Brazil, drowned while returning from a 
recent bombardment of Bremen. 

—Japanese planes attacked Horn Island off 
Australia. It was the first time since May il 

that the enemy had raided any point in the 
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Eastern Australia sector south of Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. a 

—Rome said that squads of the Reggia Aeronautica 
bombed port installations of Alexandria, Suez 
and Port Said, and also attacked airdromes at 
Miceaba, on Malta. bs 

—Chungking asserted that a majority of Japanese 
troops “surrounded at Kushan, Liushanchu and 
Other places, was annihilated and only a small 
number broke through the Chinese cordon. Sev- 
eral thousand enemy dead were left behind on 
the battlefield. Several Japanese officers and 
men were captured and a large quantity of war 
booty was seized.’ 

—In Burma, British planes bombed the enemy- 
occupied town of Kalamyo near the Chindin 
River; other bombers concentrated on the north- 
ern section of the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway. 

July 7—The German High Command reported, in 
Russia, the capture of Voronezh, a city east of 
the Don River on the Moscow-Rostov railway, 
130 miles east of Kursk. Moscow reported ‘‘vio- 
lent fighting west of Voronezh and southwest of 
Stari Oskol.”’ 

—Berlin reported having sunk since July 2, a U. S. 
cruiser and 32 merchant ships out of a convoy 
of 38 carrying planes, tanks, bound for Arch- 
angel; total, 217,000 tons. ; 

—Japanese submarines sank one Norwegian and 
one Swedish ship in the Mozambique Channel, 
between Madagascar and Africa. 

—The Canadian House of Commons, 158 to 54, 
voted power to the government to send army 
conscripts abroad. L 

—Washington announced the appointment of Major 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as commander of United 
States Air Force in Europe. 

July 8—Moscow announced that after ‘“‘stubborn 
battles’” Russian forces had“*evacuated the town 
of Staryi Oskol, 65 miles southwest of Voronezh. 
Berlin said that ‘“‘the penetration carried out by 
German and allied troops from the area of 
Kharkoy and Kursk was expanded considerably 
toward the south. Enemy counter-attacks north- 
west of Voronezh failed.”’ 

—Moscow reported that in the Barents Sea Rus- 
sian submarines attacked the new German 
battleship, Admiral yon Tirpitz—‘“Two torpedoes 
hit the vessel and caused serious damage,”’ also, 
a German transport was sunk. Berlin denied it 
as an ‘“‘invention.’’ 

July 9—In Russia, in the Valley of the Don River, 
the Germans advanced from Volchansk in the 
vicinity of Rossosh, on the headwaters of a 
tributary of the Don, just 100 miles east of 
Volchansk and 125 miles nearer Rostov than is 
Voronezh, both on the main Moscow-Rostov 
railroad. 

—In Egypt the enemy was forced to retreat in the 
southern section of the El Alamein position by 
local attack, it was asserted by Berlin, which 
added that off the British coast a motor torpedo- 
boat flotilla attacked a British convoy and sank 
six enemy merchant ships totaling 19,000 tons, 
including two tankers. 

—~-Rome reported sinking of two British submarines 
din the Mediterranean by an Italian destroyer. 
—Chungking reported the Chinese recapture of 
Nancheng, with 2,900 Japanese killed and 30,000 

more trapped in Kiangsi. 

—British planes bombed Wilhelmshaven. 

—King Peter, now in the United States, transferred 
the seat of his high command from Cairo back to 
Yugoslavia, and has appointed General Draja 
Mikhailovitch, Minister of War, who is leading 
patriot armies in the Balkans, Chief of Staff in 
the field. 

July 10-—In Russia the main railway linking the 
central and southern Red armies and their supply 
‘bases fell into the hands of the Germans in the 
capture of the city of Rossosh, 100 miles south 
of Voronezh and 20 miles west of the Don. 

—Berlin said that ‘‘the remainder of the Anglo- 
American convoy in the Arctic was once more 
attacked by bombers and submarines. Of the 
convoy which still consisted of three steamers 
with three destroyers and two escorts, all the 
steamers were sunk, two of them by a sub- 
marine."’ 

—British bomber pes pounded the Japanese 
‘barracks at Myitkyina in Burma and damaged 

_ locomotives on the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway. 
The Japanese were moving supply convoys to- 
ward India. 

—Rome announced that ‘‘in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean a 5,000-ton merchant ship sailing in a 
convoy transporting armored cars and other 
vehicles was attacked and sunk by an Italian 
torpedo plane.’’ London stated that British sub- 
marines had sunk several Axis supply ships in 
the same area, 


—A civilian airplane crew of two Americans and — 
two Canadians has established the record of — 
crossing the Atlantic five times in nine days on © 
the Montreal-Britain run in the same Liberator, 
eer ee each flight with freight or passengers — 
or both. f & 

—The surviving French units of the battle ots 
Courrier Bay, Madagascar, arrived at Toulon © 
with more than 200 men. They were the 1,400- — 
ton submarine, Glorieux, and the 2,000-ton escort — 
vessel D’Iberville. } 

July 11—Germans east of the Don pushed forward ~ 
some miles, to the outskirts of Voronezh, on the © 
Rostov-Moscow railway - 

—United States troops are now stationed at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea. : 

—In Egypt, London reported a gain of five miles 
along the railroad west of El Alamein and -the 
capture of 1,500 Axis prisoners. j 

—Brig. Gen. Ira Eaker of Texas, has become chief ~ 
of the United States Army Bomber Command in 
Europe. Establishment in Britain of the first 
airdrome manned exclusively by Americans was 
also announced. : 

July 12—Russian forces evacuated; Moscow said, ~ 
Lisichansk and Kantemirovka in the Don area © 
below Voronezh. Fighting is violent at Boguchar, ~ 
35 miles northeast. The Germans have crossed 
the Don in force and are driving toward Voro- ~ 
nezh from _two directions. They have some 50 
divisions of infantry, 10 to 12 armored divisions, ~ 
with complementary motorized infantry divisions. — 
and up to 3,000 planes. Gen. Field Marshal Fedor ~ 
von Bock has superiority in tanks and planes 
and, in some places, men. . ‘ 

—British planes raided Danzig and German fliers ~ 
hope the English East Coast. 3 

—In Egypt the British reported they had taken 
2,000 Axis prisoners. ; s 

July 13—German shock troops penetrated the de- © 
fenses of Voronezh. The Soviet communique said — 
“‘fierce’’ fighting continues in the hilly country 
south of Boguchar, -140 miles southeast of : 
Voronezh. In the Boguchar sector and east of © 
Lisichansk, 200 miles south of Voronezh, the Red 
Army ‘‘withdrew to new positions.’’ Soviet forces 
retreated\south of Lisichansk. 

—The Germans have developed Tromsoe, Norway, ~ 
into the strongest of their Norwegian bases for — 
attacks on Allied convoys en route to Russia by q 
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2 a North Cape route. 

ly 14—Russian forces ‘‘withdrew to n 

fensive positions’’ south of Boguchar, ne fcc 
center of the Don front, where the Germans’ 
poured in reinforcements. A German column 
moving down from the north along the Voronezh- 
Rostov railroad, advanced 100 miles below Ros- 
sosh to and beyond the junction of Millerovo, 
where a spur leads westward to Voroshilovgrad 
and Lisichansk. In one part of the Kalinin front, — 
Moscow said, the enemy was pushed back, Ger. 
a phock rnin ae storming Voronezh street 

oke screens an 

i oe ae ne flame-throwers. a 
uly 15—In Egypt, Axis planes raided Dar el- 
Rahil and El Alamein. Tobruk i 
atacees by British planes. Brees 

=n: na, Japanese troops landed so) 
Juian under cover of artillery barrage ‘Noms ed F 
ships in Wenchow ‘Bay. This force was driven | 
back into the sea. The next day the enemy — 
carried out another landing and these troops 
penetrated into Juian. They also took Wenchow 
The two places are ten miles apart, about 295 
ome below Shanghai, and are air and naval 

--Among the ship sinkings in Ameri 
which are revealed daily without names of wines . 
or dates except they are not recent, is one of an — 
American passenger vessel with 372 ersons — 
oS Big te pea ae were lost, although 

within four 

torpedo mer i minutes after the - 

—Moscow reported that ‘‘after fierce 
troops evacuated Boguchar and Minesees NS 
material changes tcok place in other sectors ofG 
the front. In the area of Voronezh battles are - 
developing with increased ferocity. A number of 
fortified positions and populated places h 
changed hands several times.”’ The Germans, it 
was added, “‘are being forced to bring reserves 
hurriedly from the rear to take the place of their 
units which have been ue out of action. Several — 
divisions which arrived from France and Bel- 
gium only a few days ago have been ide, 

July 16—Following a refusal by Finland to giv 
provisional recognition to an A . 
Consul at Helsinki, the United States D art- 
ment of State requested ae beat to shut her | 

_ consulates here by Aug. 1. Finland had required 
the United States to conduct her consular activi- 


“es 


‘ 
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since July 17, 1941 because of the necessity of 
‘‘wartime conditions."’ Y 

—The Vichy Government in France, through Pierre 
Laval, notified the United States that if an at- 
tempt was made to move or otherwise ‘‘molest’”’ 
the French war fleet now under Egyptian pro- 
tection at Alexandria, the fleet would ‘‘defend 
themselves by all means at their disposal.’’ Ad- 
miral Godfroy, Laval said, had been ordered 
never to aliow the fleet to ‘‘fall into foreign 
hands.” Laval described the Roosevelt proposal 
to intern the fleet in an American or neutral port 
as ‘‘contrary to the honor and interests of France 
and were, as such, rejected.’’ 

—Chungking reported Tsingtien was recaptured 
from the Japanese. 

—Moscow announced that Red forces southeast of 
Millerovo had ‘‘withdrawn to fresh positions.” 

—Berlin said that in Egypt ‘“‘enemy attacks with 
strong forces in the central sector of the El 
Alamein position were repulsed. In the course 
of fierce fighting and during a counter-attack 
1,200 prisoners were taken and a number of 
tanks and motor vehicles destroyed.” 

—A special bulletin from the Stalin field head- 
* aoe asserted that, May 15 to July 15, ‘“‘the 

ferman Fascist troops lost in killed, wounded 
and prisoners no less. than 900,000 men and 
officers. Of this number no less than 350,000 
were killed. They iost in addition about 2,000 

ns of all calibers, about 2,900 tanks and no 
less than 3,000 planes. During this same period. 
the Red Army lost 399,000 men killed; wounded 
and missing, 1,905 guns of all calibers, 940 tanks 
and 1,354 planes.”’ 

July 17—In Russia, in the southern sector of the 
Eastern front, Berlin said, ‘‘mobile formations 
are pursuing the enemy east of the Donets in 
the direction of the lower course of the Don. The 
railway line from the Donets Basin to Stalingrad 
has been crossed.’”’ The Hitler forces are said to 
be 1,000,000 men including, since June 29, one 

ungarian army, to which belongs the Italian 
Expeditionary Corps that has been operating on 
the Eastern Front since August, 1941; one Ru- 
Manian army corps, in the Battle of Kharkov, 
and one Croat formation, engaged against 
Timoshenko’s armies. 

—The Germans reported capture of the city of 
Voroshilovgrad and had cut the west rail line 
serving Stalingrad. South of Millerovo the Reds 
still were retiring. 

—In the Aleutians the Japanese still hold the 
islands of Attu, Agattu, and Kiska, and have 
built living quarters on them despite several 
attacks by United States planes and submarines, 
in which about 50 lives of Americans were lost. 

—Tokyo stated that a United States submarine 
had sunk a Japanese ship with all aboard, in- 
cluding 150 Australian troops captured in New 
Guinea. 

J 18—Berlin announced that ‘‘armored forma- 

ms and motorized infantry divisions continued 
to advance southward east of the Donets, having 
reached the lower course of the Don River on a 
wide front east of Rostov.’’ 

ES Soh meg the Ruhr for the third 
successive . 

—In the United States the Army designated as a 

vital defense area a strip of the Atlantic seacoast 

between 40 and 70 miles wide from the Canadian 
border to the Carolina capes and that part of 
the ocean within 200 miles of the shore, and 
banned from it virtually all civilian and military 
aviation not ‘‘necessary to the war effort.” By 
order of Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commander 
of the First Army, the area is east of a line from 

Weston, Me., through Sebago, Me.; Grafton, 
ass.; Pawling, N. Y.; Sussex, N. J.; Pottsville, 

Middleburg and Franklin, Va.; to Carolla, 


N. C.. 

—In a joint statement the Army and Navy an- 
nounced a labor policy to be followed in govern- 
ment-owned and privately operated plants. It 

rovides for the selection of a bargaining agent 
i: each plant after a majority of the estimated 


ies a specific guarantee against dis 
ates hiring by reason of an applicant’s race, 
color, creed or sex. t on ee 


tions and enemy trains, blocking traffic in the 
Rostov area. East of Mariupol, Rumanian forces 
landing attempts of strong 
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= ties in Finland through the legation in Helsinki 


—Moscow announced that Voroshilovgrad had been 
“evacuated’’ by the Red Army before German 
troops advancing on the southern front. The 
advance from Millerovo toward Rostov had 
threatened Voroshilovgrad with encifclement, it 
was said. The Germans complained that they 
had encountered ‘‘almost bottomless’ roads in 
southern Russia, which had slowed their ad- 


vance. 

July 20—The German High Command reported, 
“‘after the cessation of rainfall, pursuit fighting 
in the southern sector of the Eastern Front is 
again in full swing in a southerly and easterly 
direction. Bomber and fighter-bomber formations 
destroyed enemy columns east of Rostov, annihi- 
lated important supply lines of the enemy in the 
area of the Don estuary and effectively supported 
the fighting in the Don bend.” The Reds, in 
“‘fierce fighting’ failed to recapture Veronezk. 

—German airmen bombed ‘‘an important arma- 
ment plant’’ northeast of London. British planes 
raided Bremen and Oldenburg. _ 

—Russian planes attacked the German Baltic port 
of Koenigsberg in East Prussia. 

—Chunking said that United States Army fliers 
had bombed Japanese planes on an airfield at 
Canton, China, and had raided again the Japa- 
nese Army headquarters at Linchwan. 

—Following an attack by U. S. planes on Tobruk, 
British planes raided the Axis advanced landing 
ground at El Daba, described as the heaviest 
single air raid ever directed against an airfield 
in Africa. 

July 21—German and Allied troops, Berlin said, 
“‘are engaged in concentric attack on Rostov from 
the west, north and east. The town is in flames. 
Bridges over the Don are destroyed. Farther 
north the German Army is in rapid advance 
toward the southeast and has advanced in the 
Don sector west of Stalingrad—a distance of 80 
kilometers. Enemy rear guards and dispersed 
enemy groups are being annihilated.’’ 

—Washington said that U. S. submarines had sunk 
three Japanese destroyers in the vicinity of Kiska 
in the Aleutian Islands. 

—London radio stated that the larger air raid 
shelters there would be closed after Aug. 3 
because the danger of German raids had 
diminished. The announcer said that London 
had not been attacked in 14 months. 

—Losses at sea in the week of July 12 reached the 
highest level since the beginning of the war, the 
War Shipping Administration said, and, in con- 
sequence, export and import space in ships under 
its jurisdiction will be limited to cargoes essential 
to the war. This will make available ‘‘a sub- 
stantial increase’ in cargo space. for miiltary 
needs, it was said. 

—Berlin announced sinking in the last four days 
by submarines of 16 ships (104,000 gross registered 
tons) including seven in the eastern Atlantic 
south of the Azores, three in the St. Lawrence, 
and six in American waters. 


—Berlin declared that Japanese planes, in a raid’ 


on Chungking’s industrial area, had destroyed 
one of China’s three aircraft assembly plants. 

July 22—Berlin stated that ‘‘organized resistance of 
the enemy in the Rostov region has collapsed. 
German and German-allied troops are standing 
before a defended bridgehead position which 
runs in a semicircle outside the town. To the 
east of the Donets, the lower course of the,Don 
was crossed on a broad front.’ The Soviet 
communique said that battles were continuing in 
the regions of Novocherkassk, about 20 miles 
northeast of Rostov, and Tsimlyansk, on the 
Don River, 125 miles from Rostov and some dis- 
tance west of the river’s loop. There is now a 
German front on the Don each side of its con- 
fluence with the Donets River. The German ad- 
vance from Millerovo, 110 miles from Tsimlyansk 
and from Voroshilovgrad, 90 miles from Novo- 
cherkassk, was rapid. Z 

—British planes dropped 50 two-ton bombs on 
Duisburg, in the Ruhr, and attacked also Berck 
and Rue, Ghent, and near Middleberg. Soviet 
planes raided Koenigsberg in East Prussia. It 
was the 50th raid on the Duisburg area, and 
great damage was reported done. : 

—Japanese troops have landed at Buna, about 100 
miles across the southeastern peninsula of New 
Guinea and Port Moresby. They also got ashore 
at Gona. 


‘July 23—Moscow stated that Soviet forces ‘‘carried 


out stubborn battles in the area of Voronezh and 
also the areas of Tsimlyansk and Novocherkassk. 
Stubborn battles also were carried out in the 
area of Rostov.’’ Berlin.said that ‘German and 
Slovak troops have broken through bridgehead 
sitions outside Rostov and in continuation of 
the attack have reached the outskirts of the 
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town. An enemy detachment whose retreat to 
Rostov had been cut off was smashed.’ 

—Secretary of State Cordell Hull in a radio address 
rebroadcast in nine languages, gave an analysis 
of Amerita’s policy in this the second World War, 
after the fight is won. He said, ‘‘Liberty must 
be assured to—all peoples prepared and willing 
to accept the responsibilities of liberty’; peace 
must be preserved by force if necessary; there 
must be a new World Court of Justice; inter- 
national cooperation; removal of excessive trade 
barriers; national currencies freely exchangeable; 
lessening of the burden of armaments, with what 
is left adjusted ‘‘so that the rule of law cannot 
be successively challenged.” Germany, Japan 
and Italy must be kept under ‘‘surveillance”’ until 
they prove they have abandoned their ‘‘mon- 
strous philosophy.”’ 

—United Nations dive bombers attacked a new 
Japanese base on the northern coast of New 
Guinea and left a 5,000-ton transport loaded with 
oil burning in a renewal of offensive action that 
has cost the Japanese three transports in three 
days, Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters reported. 

July 24—Moscow denied that Rostoy had been 
taken, saying, ‘In the area, of Rostov large 
enemy tank units-are attempting to break into 
the city. Intense and sanguinary battles are 
taking place. In one of the sectors our artillery 
tank destroyers repelled six enemy attacks and 
destroyed eight German tanks. Approaches to 
the fortified districts are littered with the corpses 
of thousands of Hitlerites. However, disregarding 
their losses, the enemy continues to throw more 
and more forces into battle.’’ Berlin said that 
the city had been taken and that enemy remnants 
were being mopped up. Moscow further said ‘‘the 
Germans are making stubborn attempts to cross 
to the southern banks of the Don and are suffer- 
ing huge losses in these attempts. In one sector 
alone the enemy lost in killed over 1,500 officers 
and men.”’ 

—In Egypt, the Oasis of Siwa was occupied by 
Italian troops. 

—Russian planes bombed Koenigsberg; British 
fliers raided the Ruhr and Duisburg; United 
Nations planes dropped 45,000 lbs. of explosives 
in the Gona area in North Papua, New Guinea, 
where the Japanese recently landed and also at 
Buna and Ambas, and seized the eastern terminus 
of a 120-mile mountain and jungle road directly 
across the eastern army of New Guinea and Port 
pp aged Allied stronghold defended by United 
States troops and planes. 

July 25—Berlin said that ‘‘the area of Rostov is 
being cleared of scattered enemy troops. East of 
Rostov the town of Novocherkassk was taken by 
storm after heavy street fighting. bt eee | for 
the Don crossing is in full swing on a broad front 
at Rostoy and east of it. In the great bend of 
the river west of Stalingrad German and allied 
troops are approaching the river. As to Rostov, 
Moscow reported that in one sector ‘‘the Germans 
succeeded in advancing somewhat, but only after 
all defenders of these positions had died the 
death of the brave, fighting to the last drop of 
blood for their native land. In this sector losses 
od the Germans are many times in excess of our 

osses."’ 

—In China the Japanese have occupied Sinchang. 
Chungking added that in Honan Province a 
Japanese column ambushed west of Sinyang, 
strategic city on the Pinhan railway, withdrew, 
leaving many dead on the field. A Japanese sup- 
ply column narthwest of Sinyang the same day 
was ambush while crossing the Hwai River 
bridge, losing 100 killed and wounded. Chinese 
re withdrew before Japanese reinforcements 
arrived."’ 

—Washington reported United States submarines 
had sunk a Japanese destroyer, a tanker, and 
three cargo ships. 

—-In the week ending July 25, it was further stated 
units of the American Army Air Forces carried 
out seven operations against Tobruk, Benghazi 
and harbor and Suda Bay, Crete. ‘‘Observations 
indicated heavy damage to enemy dock installa- 
tions. Several medium sized merchant vessels 
were left in flames. At Benghazi one large ship 
was set afire as a result of a direct hit.’’ 

July 26—Moscow reported that in the Rostov area 
fierce fighting still was raging in the outskirts 
of the city; in the Tsimlyansk area the Germans 
had been kept from crossing to the southern side 
of the Don, and ‘‘in battles in the south and in 
the Voronezh area more fresh divisions were 
‘moved up by the Germans. Those from the rear 
are appearing on the scene. Thus the 7lst and 
346th German infantry divisions, which took part 
in the fighting, have rcently come from France 
and Holland.”’” According to Berlin, ‘‘a crossing 
of the River Don south and east of Rostov was 
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forced in heavy fighting. Efforts of the enemy 
to establish an orderly and cohesive defense front 
on the southern bank of the Don_ failed. 
Soviet gunboat was sunk by the air force in the 
Don estuary. On the Volga, bombers set fire to 
two tankers totaling 6,000 tons in day and night 
attacks, and sank three barges laden with sup-_ 
plies. In the big bend of the Don vanguards of 
German and Roumanian troops, fighting enemy 
infantry and tank forces, have reached the Don. 

—German planes bom the English port of 
Middlesbrough. British planes attacked Duis- 
burg, Hamburg and Moers. Red airmen roamed 
over East Prussia; Finnish planes fought Rus- 
sians over the Aunus Isthmus. Italian planes 
taided Malta; seven American Air Force pilots 
fiying in wing positions of V formations, partici- 
pated in R. A. F. fighter sweeps over Northern 
France. One American pilot did not return. 
Japanese planes attacked Darwin. British planes 
oe Seypt bombed German bases in Crete and 

obruk. 

July 27—Moscow announced that Soviet forces had 
evacuated Rostov and Novocherkassk on the north 
side of the Don and had retreated to the south 
side of the river. Berlin said the Germans had 
taken also Bataisk, south of Rostov, and that 
“violent air attacks were directed against com- 
munications of the enemy en the Volga River 
and against railway objectives northwest of 
Stalingrad. Attacks on our _ bridgehead at 
Voronezh again were repulsed with bloody losses. 
Northwest of the city Soviet forces were thrown 
back northward to a point beyond their original 
positions, surrounded enemy groups being an- 
nihilated.’” 

—In the 9ist air raid on Hamburg, in the night 
of July 26-27, in which ‘‘about’’ 600 planes took 
part, London said, many two-ton bombs and 175 
incendiary bombs were dropped. ‘‘Airdromes in 
the low countries also were bombed; 29 bombers 
are missing from these operations.’ Berlin said 
37 planes were shot down, adding, ‘‘After in- 
effectual nuisance raids by day on Western 
Germany the city of Hamburg and its environs 
were attacked by the R. A. F. with high explosive 
and incendiary bombs. There were fairly heavy 
casualties among civilians, and a number of 
buildings, almost all in residential sections, were 
destroyed or damaged.’’: 

—Axis planes bombed the harbor area of Suez. 

July 28—German troops pouring into the Caucasus 
made another crossing of the lower Don at 
Tsimlyansk and reached Bataisk, 15 miles south 
of Rostov, in their attempt to cut the Stalingrad- 
North Caucasian Railroad, the Russians an- 
nounced. At the eastern bend of the Don before 
Stalingrad the Reds claimed to have killed 8,000 
Nazis. Berlin said that south of Rostov ‘‘ferry 
traffic and air bases of the Soviets were attacked 
day -and night. Numerous trains and railway 
establishments as well as several Volga freight 
ships and airplanes were destroyed. 

—Battalions of Yugoslav guerrillas have driven 
Italian occupation forces from most of Bosnia 
and have forced authorities to declare a state of 
siege in the district of Zagreb, capital of Croatia, 
reports reaching London asserted. 

see planes raided Axis shipping in Suda Bay, 

eee bisnee'drapaeéd bamiba on aa es city 

ingham, and in several other places, in- 
cluding Greater London. : F 

oe British bombers raided the Ruhr, and 
sank an armed trawler off Cherbourg. The 
R. A. F. paid particular attention to Hamburg. 

—President Roosevelt told a press conference that 
there were 4,000,000 men in the U. S. Armed 
Services. 

July 29—In Russia, in the Don region there w 
battles in three sectors. The German ris 
toward Stalingrad extended to + pole southwest 
of Kletskaya, which is near the Don about 80 
airline miles northwest of Stalingrad. Moscow 
said that in the Voronezh area 10,800 Germans 
had been killed; also 4,800 in other sectors. Berlin 
stated that “‘south of the lower Don German 
troops pushed the enemy, who was fighting 
uone dons ond to Ra oS Five's supported by 
stro! ormations 0: e ‘orce, cros: 
Nanych ene ide ae ei ee 

—British_and American planes again raided Ham- 
burg. The R. A. F. said ‘‘there was much cloud 
over the target and many aircraft attacked from 
a low level. Large fires were seen.’’ Berlin said: 
“The metropolitan area of Hamburg was again 

attacked last night, mostly with incendiary 

bombs. Fires were started in public buildings, 
among others Eppendorf Hospital being heavily 
hit. The civilian population sustained losses. 


Night chasers, anti-aircraft artillery and artillery 
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of the naval command shot do’ 
at’ British bombers.”’ gta dees 
—The Uni States Navy Department took charge 
of operations in the Aleutian Islands. 
© Berlin radio announced that véteran newly 


property. Alerts were a sounded in the Suez 
Canal area in some provinces in upper and 
lower Egypt.”’ 


rman oie bombed Birmingham; British 

e Rhineland and places in the Pa- 

latinate, including Saarbruecken; Axis airmen 
attacked Malta. 

—Gen. MacArthur reported from Australia that 
in a Japanese air raid on Darwin by 27 heavy 
bombers escorted by 22 Zero fighters, nine of the 
enemy planes were shot down with the loss of 
one U. 8. plane. 

—Berlin said that ‘‘to the south of the Sal River, 
mechanized troops captured by storm the town 
of Proletarskaya and at several points interrupted 
the last important railway communications be- 
tween the Caucasus region and the rest of the 
Soviet Union. In the big Don loop enemy forces 
had their way of retreat to the east cut off.” 
Proletarsakya is south of the Don and 100 miles 
southeast of Rostov. It is on the railway from 
Stalingrad to the northwest Caucasus city of 
Krasnodar, being 175 miles from each. 

J 31—Moscow stated that, south and southeast 

Bataisk, in the Western Caucasus, the Red 
forces fought heavy defensive battles and feil 
back to new positions. Berlin said that ‘‘spear- 
heads of German offensive armies are already 
180 kilometers south of the Don.’’ There was 
local fighting on the Leningrad front. 

—Since landing July 22 in the Buna-Gona area of 
Papua, Japanese jungle patrols in the last 10 
days have pushed 55 miles through the grass- 
lands and foothills ot the Owen Stanley Range, 

half the distance between their new 


—Berlin reported sinking by German submarines 
Sf tseat'ty allt Veto alte contr 

. vessels an 
the American coast and in the Medi- 


terranean. - 
—Berlin stated that in a recent German air and 
submarine attack on an Allied convoy in the 
Arctic Sea bound for Russia the following ships 
were sunk: American—Christopher Newport, 
6,000 tons; Honunu, 6,877; Daniel Morgan, 8,770; 
Pankraft, 5,544; Silver Sword, 4,937; ord, 
4,969; Olopana, 6,069; Alcoa Rager, 5,116; 
Winston-Salem, 6,233; John Witherspoon, 10,900; 
Carlton, 5,127; Hooster, 4,988; El Capitan, 5,816. 
British—River Afton, 5,470; Eagston, 7,000; Em- 
pire Byron, 9,000; Hartlebury, 5,083; ers— 
Alderdale, 8,402; Empire Tide, 6,900. Russian 
eT—Azereeid Jaan, 6,114 tons, and the 
Netherland steamer Paulus Potter, 7,618. 


1942—AUGUST 


. 1—F lying 300 miles in moonlight on the night 
aut July ey 1, and ‘swarming in such force 
that they overwhelmed anti-aircraft batteries 
and searchlights” in the ‘‘most intense raid of 
the war,’’ British planes attacked steel-producing 
Dusseldorf. It was the 47th raid there since Dec. 
27, 1941. pe as Lacey ee ae Aipting tem 
n-and steel works an e Vere! - 

ie f an military might. 


returning pilot. ‘“‘They spread outward from the 
main and ate their way into most 

bei nee The raid lasted about an hour and 
Hanover and 


the 
~start 
tricts, among other places, in two hospitals. e 
civilian population suffered losses. Night fighters 
and anti-aircraft artillery brought down at- 
tacking planes. In attempts by a mixed British 
fighter and bomber formation to attack an area 
in the Somme estuary German fighters in the 
course of half an hour shot down 16 enemy planes 
with the loss of one machine to themselves. An 
additional British plane was brought down at 

Cherbourg.”’ oF 

—In the Caucasus, Berlin asserted, ‘‘in pursuing 
_ the beaten enemy on the East Front the railway 
line between Krasnodar and Stalingrad was 
crossed on a broad front. Soviet forces: were 
encircled and are being annihilated. The railway 
of Salsk was captured. Air units t- 
day and night attacked troops being ied 
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from trains, as well as transports by train, high- 
Ways and waterways. A Spanish Blue Division is 
wp the Reds on the Volkhov front, Berlin 

—Moscow said 2,300 Germans were killed in the 
day's fighting and at Salsk ‘‘our troops were 
prorsed, (beck slightly, 100 miles southeast of 

—There was another Axis raid in the Cairo : 
five persons were killed. eh 

—German bombers attacked the airfield at Helio- 
polos, near Cairo. 

Aug. 2—Squadrons of British planes raided Nazi 
stations in Boulogne and elsewhere on the 
Channel areas. German airmen attacked Norwich, 
Harwick and Great Yarmouth. 

~—Berlin said the Germans were pursuing the Red 
troops toward Kuban, in the direction of the 
Maikop oil fields. The Russians were menaced 
not only by the German armies but also by the 
activities of fifth columnists who were executed 
after the discovery of a spy ring along the Don 
River; 45 were reported slain by the in 
one sector. 

—iIn Egypt, British bomber planes were over 
Tobruk, Bardia, Solum, Sidi Barrani and Matruh, 
pressing their attack on the Axis supply organi- 

ms. 

—A German plane bombed a military post in 
Southern Iceland. x 

—During July, the British Air Ministry reported, 
424 Axis planes were destroyed over Britain and 
Western Europe and in the Middle East, and the 
R. A. F. lost 432 planes. Detailed figures for the 
month put Axis losses over Britain at 55, R. A. F. 
none; over Western Europe the Axis losses were 
58 and the R. A. F., 251; in the Middle East 307 
planes were lost by the Axis and 181 by the 
R. A. F., and four Axis planes were shot down 
by the British Navy. 

Aug. 3—<According to Berlin, ‘‘in the East the pur- 
suit by a tank army is approaching the upper 
course of the Kuban. Scattered local resistance 
of the Soviets was broken and much war booty, 
especially guns, was seized by German troops. 
Northwest of there enemy rear guards in the 
Yeya sector were thrown back toward the south. 
Here, too, the German advance continues.’”’ 
Dispatches said the German drive had carried 
75 miles beyond Salsk to the area of Bashanta, 
while the line*above the Kuban River ran to the 
Byeloglina area on the Stalingrad-Caucasus rail- 
way, 35 miles southwest of Salsk. 

—Moscow repo: g a 6,000-ton German 
transport in the Baltic. 

—Japanese planes attacked the airport and harbor 
at Port Hedland on the Northwest Australian 
coast, 800 miles by air southwest of Darwin, the 
southernmost point yet reported raided by the 
Japanese on the west coast of Australia. It is 
about 600 miles from the Japanese base on Timor. 

—Red troops in the Don River elbow 80 miles from 
Stalingrad and in the Salsk-Kushchevka area of 
the Western Caucasus were reported officially to 
have killed more than 9,500 Germans in a 24-hour 


stand. 

—British planes attacked railway trains and troop 
stations in the Netherlands and barge traffic 
along the Netherland coast and German raiders 
struck at Bank Holiday crowds in several parts 


of England. 

—United States Army planes dropped three and 
one-half tons of 550-lb. bombs on Fuchow 
pe bagY an enemy stronghold in Kiangsi 
: ovince already besieged by Chinese ground 
‘orces. 

Aug. 4—Berlin announced capture by German 
forces of the City of Voroshilovsk “‘after a violent 
house-to-house fight.’’ That Caucasus industrial 
center is 180 miles south of the Don, 95 miles 
south of Salsk and 25 miles above the Rostov- 
Baku railroad on its south-easterly stretch skirt- 
ing the Caucasus Mountains. The Reds blew up 
parts of the city before quitting. To the east of 
the Sea of Azov, German divisions have broken 
the resistance of Russian rearguards who partly 
are still fighting tenaciously, according to Berlin. 

—lItalians, Spaniards, Finns, Hungarians and Ru- 
Manians now are reported fighting with the 
Germans on the flaming southern front, where 
the Russians stand alone with the supper of 
some United States and British and planes. 


A German plane machine-gunned the Grimsey 


lighthouse ten miles east of Holmavik in North- 
western Iceland. No damage and no casualties 
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“Premier Stalin and Vice Premier Molotov. Major 


General Follett Bradley of the United States | 
Ar 


y Air Forces arrived in Moscow Aug. 4 after 
nine-day flight. He carried a written message 

DS age Roosevelt to Premier Stalin; 
y_stated..— 


. 


River, 25 miles southeast of Rostov. Axis troops 
low have a 60-mile front on the Kuban. They 
between the Don and the Volga at a point 
rther eastward than before. In the Black Sea 
ussian cruiser was sunk by an Italian torpedo 
Moscow said: ‘‘Our troops carried on stub- 
battles in the Kletskaya, Kotelnikov, 

On other 


Cc 

- burying the M 
applied to the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia the Axis forces are having trouble 

h guerrillas. : 

‘Aug. 6—In the Federal Court in Detroit sentence of 

leath for treason was passed on Max Stephan, a 

srman-born tavern keeper who was convicted 

2 of aiding secretly in the escape from 


sia, in the Kuban area, German forces, 
lin said, occupied the key rail city of Tik- 
k and also the railway to the north. 
bile formations of infantry divisions are ad- 

g farther to the south. Destroyer (bomber) 


Black Sea and the Caspian Sea in their rapid 

advance across the Kuban.”’ 

Moscow stated that a German attempt to land 
soldiers from planes behind the Russian lines 
in the Byeloglina sector, 100 miles southeast of 

_ Rostov, was defeated by Russian troops, who 

mnihilated or captured the flying invaders.” 

4 e British again raided the Ruhr. 

_- . MacArthur’s headquarters announced that 
the troops landed by the Japanese at Gona 
_ Mission, on the Papuan peninsul#of New Guinea, 
ae a weeks ago, were picked men, trained in 
: amando and jungle fighting methods, and were 

‘the type used by the Japanese in their spear- 
ing campaigns in the Philippines, Malaya 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

‘okyo said the Japanese had occupied the Kai, 
‘Tanimbar and Aroe groups of islands and thus 
had advanced to within 300 miles of Australia 
‘and 150 miles of northwestern New Guinea. 
Among recent sinkings, Washington said, was an 
Se American ship, in the Gulf of Mexico, crowded 
__ with survivors of another sinking; 25 of 406 
ae sons were lost. 

—The United States Office of War Informa- 

its first statement to the nation on the 

state of the war, said: “‘Many individual Ameri- 
cane have made great sacrifices, but as a nation 
are ‘sal yet more than ankle deep in the war. 
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t, 
_ —Russian warships reported sinking a 10,000-ton 
_ Axis transport in the Baltic Sea. 
_ —The Berlin bulletin said: ‘In the Caucasus 
Tegion German and Rumanian troops are pur- 
suing the enemy in the direction of Krasnodar in 
ik great heat and excessively trying marches of 
‘infantry. The town of Timashevskaya, situated 
at a railway junction, was captured. Mechanized 
troops advancing from Kuban bridgeheads north- 
east of Maikop and its oilfields. Farther to the 
st a whole Soviet division was annihilated 
en trying to break out.’’ Krasnodar is on the 
_ Kuban River 80 miles west of Kropotkin and 150 
' miles by airline southwest of Rostov. Tima- 
shevska is on a spur rail line 60 miles north of 
Krasnodar, 
In Bombay, Mohandas K. Gandhi called on his 
nationalist followers to rise with him in a mass 
‘campaign of civil disobedience aimed at driving 
the British out of power in all India. In New 
Delhi, the Government of India forbade the 
_ closing of shops or restaurants, under penalty of 
Naa and "papa pe iy , 
-Japanese forces have occupied ‘‘enemy”’’ air bases 
in Chichow, Yuihen and Lishui, China. 
_ —Moscow said “‘our troops fought fierce engage- 
ments in the areas of Kletskaya, to the north 
of Kotelnikoy and Armavir and to the south of 
Kushchevka, In‘ other sectors no material 
changes took place. South of Byeloglina, after 
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chair. 

President Roosevelt, 

which had been upheld on July 31, by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, found them guilty, after a secret 
trial of sabotage, espionage and conspiracy to 
commit both. Those put to death were Heinrich 
Heinck, 35, and Richard Quirin, 34, who were 
put ashore at Amagansett, L. I., by a German 
U-boat, and Edward John Kerling, 33; Hermann 
Otto Neubauer, 32; Herbert Hans Haupt, 22, and 
Werner Thiel, 35, whom the U-boat landed at 
Ponte Vedra, Fla. Ernest Peter Burger, an 
Amangansett invader, was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, and his Amagansett companion, 
George John Dasch, was let off with a 30-year 
term in prison. The eight plotters were tracked 
and arrested by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. All of the eight were German-born, but 
Burger and Haptu had become American citizens. 
Dasch, Kerling and Neubauer married American 
girls. The trial began. before the Military Com- 
mission July 8 and was m suspension July 27-31 
while the United States Supreme Court had 
under consideration the appeal for a civil trial; 
on Aug. 3 the Military Commission reached its 
decision and turned that and the evidence over 
to President Roosevelt. The Commission was 
headed by Major General Frank R. McCoy. 


—Berlin said that ‘‘in the Caucasus area the enemy 


is being pursued uninterruptedly. Thirty kilo- 
meters north and northeast of Krasnodar Ger- 
man troops broke through an enemy anti-tank 
trench position. Fast formations reached the 
River Laba. The towns of Armavir and Kur- ~ 
gannaya were taken after heavy fighting. Flying © 
ahead of our tanks the air force attacked 
marching columns as well as transport move- 
ments and embarkations on the coast of the 
Black Sea.’”’ Cae 
Aug. 9—Berlin reported that ‘the town of Maikop, 
center of an important oil region on the northern ~ 
edge of the Caucasus, was captured by storming 
mechanized detachments at 6:20 P. M.” The 
German forces in that region are on a front of 
“more than 250 miles,’’ In the great Don/elbow — 
“‘closely packed masses of enemy troops on the 
river crossings were subjected to devastating 
high and low level attacks by formations Of a 
bombers and battleplanes."’ Over 4,000 Reds were 
killed, it was claimed. Krasnodar was captured, 
It is the capital of the Kuban region. It was 
said that Russian soldiers were being evacuated — 
over roads and railways and from ports on the © 
Black Sea coast. ye 
Aug. 10—In the Caucasus the Germans announced | 
the capture of Pyatigorsk, 150 miles southeast of — 
Maikop; the repulse of Russian counterattacks 
southwest of Stalingrad; and the encirclement of 
a strong Red force northwest of Stalingrad. 
Motorized troops took both Maikop and Pyati- 
gorsk. Moscow stated that the Germans had 
“launched several attacks in the area of Maikop 
and succeeded in gaining some ground. As a 
result of this engagement eight German tanks — 
were disabled and over 500 Germans annihi- — 
lated’; and at Krasnodar ‘“‘heavy engagements 
took place with advancing enemy tanks and 
motorized infantry, In one sector the Soviet 
cavalry, in cooperation with the air force and 
Lae inflicted heavy losses on an enemy troop 
umn. fs 
—British planes made their 40th raid on the rai) _ 
and industry center of Osnabrueck ae aa N 
places in northwest Germany, also Havre and 
airfields in Holland and Belgium. German planes _ 
dropped bombs on the south coast of England. _ 
—Chungking said that 500 Japanese were “killed 
in bayonet charges inside Paoanshih village, 
when the Japanese, under cover of aircraft, at- 
tacked Chinese positions south of Kiangshan. — 
near the Chekiang-Kiangsi border. Japanese 
columns pushing south from Sungyang, in Cheki- 
who counter-attacked cad’ wecestoetg camese 
ounter-a ed and r 
agitatesic: points." recaptured several 
ug. 11—Moscow announced violent fighting in tht 
region of Cherkessk as a Cohuraen af Cieemaed 
tanks, armored cars, truckloads of shock troops 
and motorized artillery advanced from Armavir 
aleng the Caucasian foothills and crossed the 
frontier of Circassia. Cherkessk is almost a thir 
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engaged 
—The 10,000-ton Australian cruiser, C: 


area. 
—In 


Aug. 1 


of the way from Armavi 

wd y r to Gonzny, oil and 
insisted that the Germans had been repulsed at 
Berlin 


area in the Caucasus the 
Russians were pushed further as the Germans 
continued their drive south in the mountains; 
Slavyansk was captured. Fighting goes on in the 
op and Kotelnikov sectors. 
that German planes and antiaircraft 
artillery under General Baron von Richthofen 
“have destroyed in the big Don loop to the west 
of Kalach a great mass of the 62nd Soviet Army 
as well as considerable parts of the First Tank 
Army. In this battle of destruction 57,000 pris- 
oners were counted so far, and more 1,000 
tanks and 750 guns of all kinds were either 
destroyed or captured.’ Red prisoners to date, 
Berlin asserted, total 1,044,741. 
announced United States Marines ‘‘are 
in consolidating their positions.’’ 
anberra, was 


—tIn the Solomon Islands (Tulagi Area) Wash- 
ington 


sunk by the Japanese. 
tish planes bombed Mainz and Weisbaden; 
German airmen raided Derby, Deal and Salis- 


bury. 
Aug. 13—In the Caucasus, a further advance of 50 


to the southeast brought motorized German 
to Elista, which place, Berlin said, they 
captured. It is on the north side of the Manych 
River, and is the capital of the Kalmuck district 
and is within 150 miles of the Caspian Sea. Air- 
the Nazis, the Reds reported, by 
“‘queer’’ bs. Protected by Messerschmitts 
and Machis, bombers conduc blitz attacks on 
Rostov, Novocherkassk and Bataisk. The center 
astated. Not only 

bombs but metel pet ong Nae AG of railway 


terrorize the towns’ civilians. Trans; 
lhave been much used in transporting field guns 
and light tanks and conveying equipment and 
el gh the p: Ferny es Ahechsi air- 
before the arrival 0: e m i 
Share first war victims were revealed by the 


arrival at Gulf pois of survivors of the merchant 


illo ahd Santiago de Cuba. The 


essels had been 


74 sons have been killed in the 
oe the pasate resistance campaign. Police 
Se oat coke into @ courte 

e 
railway station Ene ay eae 


Re 2 
Berlin stated thet “in the 
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ikhov, Vyazma, Rzhev 
the Reds 


—German planes raided Norwich and the Dart- 
mouth areas. British planes made “harassing” 
attacks on German inland and coastal regions. 

—The Berlin radio asserted today that Japanese 
land forces had made a further 25-mile advance 
through the jungles of New Guinea toward the 
United Nations base at Port Moresby and had 
succeeded in putting the Kokeda airdrome in 
working order as a base for Japanese bombers: 
also Japanese planes operating from Kokoda sank 
& 9,000-ton transport at Townsville on Australia’s 
northeastern coast. 

—Seizure by the United States Government of the 
strike-bound plant of the General Cable Corp., 
in Bayonne, N. J., was followed by return.of the 
strikers under Navy oversight. 
returned to the owners on Aug. 20. 

Aug. 15—Moscow said “‘our forces fought the enemy 
in the areas southeast of Kletskaya, northeast 0: 
Kotelnikov, Cherkessk, Mineralnye Vody, Kras- 
nodar and Maikop. In other sectors no material 
changes took place. In the area of Noronezh the 
Germans launched an attack and slightly pressed 
back Soviet units. They were beaten back; 400 


The plant was 
20. 


Germans were killed. On the western bank of 


the Don 600 Hungarians were killed and a group 
of Hungarian troops went over to the Red army.” 

—Berlin announced that ‘‘north of the mountains 
the town of Georgievsk on the railway line from 
Rostov to Baku has been taken. The Luftwaffe, 
with strong dive-bomber and destroyer units, 
contributed to smashing of enemy resistance. 
Evacuation operations and shipping on the Black 
Sea coast were continuously attacked, destroyer 
and coastal vessels were sunk and an additional 
destroyer was badly damaged. 

—German planes attacked Ipswich. 

—British warships bombed the Italian-held island 
of Rhodes, and planes raided the Maritza air- 
drome. Objectives of the warship attack were 
seaplane bases, barracks and harbor installations. 

—In reprisal for a Holland train wreck in which 
40 or more German soldiers were killed, five 
hostages, the Hilversum radio alleged, were 
executed, including a former Mayor of Doorn, 
and ex-military attache to Queen Wilh a 

Aug. 16—Moscow reported that “during the ht 
our troops fought the enemy in the areas south- 
east of Kletskaya and northeast of Kotelnikov as 
well as in the areas of Mineralnye Vody, Cher- 

essk, Maikop and Krasnodar. No changes took 
place in other sectors of the front.”” Berlin said 
the Germans in the Caucasus ‘‘are pressing for- 
ward in a continuous advance. In Black Sea 
ports and the Straits of Kerch air attacks on 
enemy evacuation movements and embarkations 
were continued. The Soviet fleet lost two large 
transport ships and two coastal vessels.”’ Moscow 
admitted loss of Maikop but alleged that oil 
stocks and machinery there had been destroyed. 
ue from the 


he American Army planes in fighter sq 
a sedien and Briish planes i 0 
yoy patrols an sweeps over BS : 
—Russian | Foreign Commissar has been made 
epu remier. 

Caastte exverieneea the first consecutive day and 
night of calm since Feb. 19, Valletta reported. 
Aug. 17—In the Caucasus, the Germans crossed 

the Kuban River Peterman oe fewrie’ some 

further progress on the rou ¢ Grozny ©: 

fields. Berlin claimed that the ‘‘entire Don basin 
the hands of German and allied 


f a Flying Fortress.” 
Braz Yeported having lost five more of her ships 
in the last three days by submarine attacks of 
the south coast; two of the vessels were 
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274 soldiers; of the 836 persons on the five craft 
157 were known to have reached land. i 
—A United States Army Flying Fortress crashed in 
‘the Pacific-Ocean while flying between Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, and Panama. The only sur- 
vivor, Lieutenant Baker, reported that the plane 
was unable to cross the Cordillera Mountain 
yams and was attempting to return to Buena- 

ventura. ; . 

—United States Marines landed on Nakin Island 
in the Gilbert Islands group, destroyed the 
Japanese seaplane base, a seaplane, radio in- 
stallations and stores, a small transport, a gun- 
boat and killed at least 80 Japanese, it_was 
announced at Pacific Fleet Headquarters, Pearl 
Harbor. Second in command of the Marines was 
Major James Roosevelt of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. Tokyo in an Aug. 21 broadcast asserted 
that the Aug. 17 landing of Marines resulted in 
their complete repulse of the 200 United States 
invaders. Japanese snipers and grenade throwers 
were strapped in the trees, primed for an attack 
on. the Americans. Z 

Aug. 18—Moscow bulletined that the Russians had 
withdrawn to new defensive positions southeast 
of Kletskaya, 70 miles northwest of Stalingrad, 
and were fighting against German forces that 
‘went over to the offensive’? northeast of 
Kotelnikov, 100 miles southwest of Stalingrad. 
German forces pushing down the Rostov-Baku 
railway had veered off from Mineralnye Vody to 
the area of Pyatigorsk, 15 miles to the south. 

—Rome said “in the Atlantic one of our sub- 
marines torpedoed and sank the British motor- 
ship Medon, the American ship California and a 
third armed merchant ship of 18,885 tons. An- 
other motorship of 10,000 tons was hit.” __ 

—British and United States planes raided Dieppe, 
Osnabrueck, Havre and Ostend. German airmen 
bombed Swindon locomotive works. 

—In the Solomon Islands—Guadalcanal, Tulagi and 
Florida—‘‘the shore positions taken by United 
States forces have since been developed and are 
now well established,’’ Washington said. The 
American forces are in possession of the airfield 
on Guadalcanal. 

—Flensburg, a Baltic port of Prussia, not far from 
the Danish border and site of submarine and 
Shipbuilding yards, was bombed by Royal Air 
Force squadrons. 

Aug. 19—British, American, Canadian and French 

(deGaullist) forces landed on the French Channel 

Coast and made a nine-hour attack on the 

Getman fortress port of Dieppe. The United 

States Ranger Battalion contingent got its first 

baptism of fire in Europe. The British Com- 

mandos also took part. The invaders stormed up 
the beaches with tanks, under cover of warships 
and United Nations planes, destroyed a six-gun 
battery, an ammunition dump, a radio location 
station and an anti-aircraft battery, and ‘“‘then 
withdrew as planned.’’ There were, it was re- 
ported, about 500 planes there, and at Abbeville 
where 23 United States Flying Fortresses at- 
tacked hangar and railways at that German 

Plane base. A German High Command com- 

munique described the attack as follows: ‘“‘The 

first wave of landing troops was taken over from 
troop transport ships on the high seas by 300 
to 400 landing boats and reached the coast at 

6:05 A. M., escorted by 13 to 15 cruisers, 

destroyers and strong chaser formations. In the 

rear there was a reserve of six transport ships 
and three merchantmen and, further in the 
north, a group of 26 transport ships as an active 
reserve, probably a large mass of landing forces. 

The latter were to get into action as soon as the 

first landing wave had succeeded in forming a 

bridgehead around the Dieppe port. It did not 

come to that.’’ The communique said 1,500 
prisoners were taken, including 60 Canadian 
officers, and that three destroyers, two torpedo 
boats and two transport ships of the British were 
sunk by artillery fire; and German planes sank 
one destroyer, one motor torpedo boat, one escort 
vessel and five transports. There’ were 400 
German soldiers killed or wounded. London on 
Aug. 20 said a roundup showed that aside from 
a ‘‘fairly large number of landing craft’’ only 
one ship, the destroyer Berkeley, had been lost, 
and most of those aboard were saved. Berlin in 
a later statement claimed 2,195 prisoners, in- 
Voge ing 617 wounded. London put German 
casualties at 4,000, Canada reported 872 casual- 
ties, Over 150 German planes were damaged, it 
was claimed. The American airmen in the ten 
squadron sorties used Spitfires, of which eight 
were lost but three of the pilots were saved. The 
invaders had been landed on all six of the selected 
beaches. A joint London bulletin of Aug. 20 said 
“Reports now received from force commanders 
. made it possible to give a full coordinated story 


Moscow reported officially that ‘‘after stubborn — 


—In_ Russia, 


—Chungkin: 


—Allied 


SS SS eee 
of combined operations of the raid in the Dieppe 
area, These reports show that as a combined 
operation the raid was a successful demonstration 
of coordination of all three services.” 


battles during which heavy losses were inflicted) 
on the enemy in men and equipment-our troops 
evacuated the town of Krasnodar. No material 
changes took place on other sectors of the front. 


—In the Sclomon Islands group, with a loss of six 


killed and 13 wounded, United States Marines 
“wiped out a Japanese detachment of 92 oificers 
and men. Enemy resistance continued until the 
last man was killed,’ Pearl Harbor said. 


Aug. 20—London reported that “‘many squadrons 
of 


R. A. F. and United States Army Air Force, 
Dominion and Allied fighters made sweeps Over 
Northern France. In one of these, U. S. Army 
Air Force Flying Fortresses B-17s were escorted 
to Amiens, where they bombed .a railroad. Our 
fighters destroyed an enemy fighter during this 
operation. None of our aircrait is missing. 


—In a review of the Dieppe fight of Aug. 19, the 


German High Command said ‘‘Without finding 
it necessary to use reserves, the German coastal 
defense forces succeeded in repulsing the enemy 
landing troops disembarked by 300 to 400 landing 
vessels, either in hand-to~hand fighting or by 
throwing them into the sea. All the landed 
tanks, a strength of 28, were destroyed. All 
strong points, battery emplacements and railway 
stations on the French coast were kept intact 
by their crews. In raiding the fleeting British 
naval forces the quay and dockyards in the 
harbor of Portsmouth, as well as other strategi- 
cally important targets off the British south © 
coast, were heavily damaged. __ y 
according to Berlin, ‘‘the enemy ~ 
defense system, considerably broadened for a long 
time between the Volga and the Don, south of 
Stalingrad, was taken by storm in a bitter battle. 
In another attack operation carried out in the | 
area north of Orel, 14,000 prisoners were taken, 
and 400 tanks as well as 200 guns either were © 
destroyed or captured since Aug. 11.’’ Moscow 
said “in a engagement northeast of 
Koteinikov the Germans were driven back after 
forcing a wedge. In defensive fighting south of 
Krasnodar 700 Germans were killed, but our 
troops were forced to withdraw to new positions 
in one sector. The Germans advanced somewhat 
southeast of Pyatigorsk at high cost.’’ 


—In the night, the Japs landed on a Solomon — 
‘island a force of about 700 ‘‘well-equipped troops — 


from high-speed boats outside the Marines’ 
lines’’, Pearl Harbor stated, ‘‘and attempted to — 
break through. During the darkness only hand- 
to-hand fighting was possible, but with the 
breaking of day the Marines were able to 
maneuver. While one battalion held the front— 
line, another battalion moved to the flank and ~ 
drove the then withdrawing Japanese to the 
beach. Of 700 Japanese, 670 are dead and the F 
rest prisoners. The Marine losses were 28 killed 
and 78 wounded.’’ 


—Russian planes bombed Warsaw in Poland, and 


raided also in East Prussia and Upper Silesia. 


Aug. 21—In Russia the Soviet lines were pierced 


by German troops driving toward Stalingrad from — 
the southwest. In the Caucasus they gave way 
south of Krasnodar. The Axis armies were re-— 
inforced at the Don River, 40 miles above 
Stalingrad. The German High Command an-_ 
nounced that ‘‘at 11 A. M., a group of Alpine 
troops hoisted the German ag on Elbrus 
(18,468 feet), the highest peak of the Caucasus.’’ 
stated that ‘‘Chinese columns, which 
recaptured Kweiki and Shangjao on the night of - 
Aug. 19, are now continuing their pursuit of the 
retreating Japanese. A Chinese column attacking” 
Kwangfeng, on the Chekiang-Kiangsi border, 
recaptured the city yesterday morning. The 
Japanese are retreucing toward Kiangshan with 
the Chinese close on their heels.’’ 

medium bombers made their second 
straight attack on the Maobisse area of Japanese-_ 
held Timor Island, shooting down one enemy 
Zero fighter and losing one of their own 
bombers, a communique issued by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s Headquarters, announced. 


Aug. 22—Brazil declared war against Germany 


and Italy—the first South American government 
to take such action. Her armed forces were or- 
dered to stand ready for sacrifices unto death.” 
The declaration came at a meeting of the Cabinet 
in Rio de Janeiro, and followed the borpedoing 
of six Brazilian ships by Axis submarines and 
consequent outbursts of public anger. In a 
broadcast statement of the Foreign Office by 
President. Vargas, it was declared that ‘There 
is no’ way to deny that .Germany and Italy 
practiced war acts against Brazil, creating a 


d 


y other American 
sl Without delay Brazil closed German 
and Italian banks and incorporated into the 
State-operated merchant fleet German and 
Italian vesséls caught in Brazilian ports at the 
- outbreak of the war in 1939. Moscow revealed 
that Germans in their drive toward Stalingrad 
hhad crossed the Don River southeast of Klets- 
Kaya and had penetrated the Red Army lines 
northeast of Kotelmkov. Berlin reported the 
capture of Krymsk, 20 miles northeast of the 
~ Black Sea port of Novorossiisk. 
—London announced loss of the submarine, Up- 
holder, and the commander, M. D. Wanklyn, 
which had sunk 15 axis ships in her 25 patrol 
trips in the Mediterranean. 
Ang. 23—In Russia the Germans got tanks across 
the Don River to the southeast of Kletskaya. 
They drove ahead northeast of Kotelnikov. In 
one sector south of Krasnodar the Red forces’re- 
d, and southeast of Pyatigorsk they were 
under heavy attack. Kotelnikov is_100 miles 
southwest of Stalingrad. The Soviet High Com- 
Mand said that more than half of the Italian 
Celere Division—T7,000 to 8,000 men—had been 
wiped out by Soviet tanks and infantry in bat- 
tles southeast of Kletskaya, where bitter fighting 
for Don crossings continued. Shipping on the 
_ Volga is under daily attack by German planes. 
—Berlin said that in Egypt German fighter pilots 
Made successful attacks the night of Aug. 22-23 
on several Britist airports south of Alexandria. 
—Two British Wellington bombers in daylight 
dropped to a level of 4,000 feet over the German 
port of Emden, dodged through a gap in the 
oe that covered the city and loosed their 
b among buildings in the dock area. 
—In China the Japanese are pubic general with- 
drawals along the Nanchang-Hangchow railroad 
__ which they had taken in their spring drive. 
Aug. 24—An advance of 50 miles down the Cau- 
_ asus railway brought the German tanks and 
-infantry_into battle with a Red Army in the 
area of Prokhladnaya. That rail junction is 50 
miles below Pyatigorsk and 85 miles northwest 
of Grozny, in the heart of the oil fields. Berlin 
said that ‘“‘in the Caucasus the attack by Ger- 
- Man and allied troops is progressing in hard 
_ mountain battles. Northwest of Stalingrad 
_ German infantry divisions and mobile troops, 
splendidly supported by the air force, forced a 
erossing of the Don and, pressing eastward, 
broke through strongly constructed enemy de- 
- fense positions.’’ Southwest of Stalingrad, in the 
_ Kotelnikov area, the Russians fought against 
enemy armored and infantry forces that had 
pushed a wedge into the Soviet defense lines. 
_ It is revealed that during the Kuban fighting 
_ German transport aircraft landed several hun- 
. dred men, shock troops with artillery, some 30 
miles in the rear of the Reds. 
—In India the Province of Assam on the, frontier 
_ of Burma, returned to provincial autonomy un- 
der a ministry formed by Sir Mahomed Saadul- 
lah, 2 Moslem and former chief of the govern- 
_ ment, whose Ministry fell last December. At that 
. time Assam was proclaimed a ‘“‘governor’s 
- province’ under the Government of India Act— 
@ province administered by a British governor 
without aid of a native government- 
-—At Rio de Janiero the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil announced sinking by an Axic U-boat_of the 
U. S. tanker, Louisiana, bound for Brazil with 
gasoline and oil. Recruiting stations were jammed 
with Brazilians flocking to the colors in answer 
to the request of Gen. "Hurico Gaspar Dutra, 
Minister, of War, for vclunteers. It was. re- 
realed 200 Germans and Italians had been ar- 
ested in the State of Rio de Janiero. Dismissal 
of German and Italian nationals from their jobs 
was widespread. In many firms workers refused 
to function until the enemy nationals were dis- 
z charged. ‘ : 
In France, United States Army Air Forces Flying 
iortresses attacked enemy shipyards at Le Trait, 
ear Rouen. An escort was provided by fighter 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force, Polish Air 
Force and United States Army Air Forces. All 
_ the Fortresses reached the target and bombed 
_ from a high level. 
Aug. 


25—British Air Commodore, the Duke of 
Kent, 39, youngest brother of King George VI, 
as killed when the Sunderland flying boat on 
nh he was a passenger crashed and burned 
hillside in the north of Scotland; on the 
to Iceland. All the crew but one out of 
+ their lives. oT Sergeant Andrew 
gt. Bae § ; 


- 


Aug 27—The United States destroyer, Ingraham, 


—Berlin stated that ‘‘west of Stalingrad the Rus- 


—The 45,000-ton U.S, battleship, Iowa, Was 
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ack of Grangemouth, Scotland, 
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€ wreck. He wandered through miles of woods 
and heather to a hospital. The plane had flown 
60 miles when it fell. Darkness delayed removal 
of the dead after the searchers arrived at the 
wreck. The natives arrayed the bodies on the 
heather, built fires and Kept vigil through the 
night. At dawn they bore the dead down the 


mountain and across the moors to Caithness. ‘_ 


Companions of the Duke on the ight included 

his private secretary, Lieut, John Lowther, heir — 
of Viscount Ullswater; his aide de camp, the 
Hon. Michael Strutt, second son of Lord Belper 
and husband of. the former Arielle Frazer of 


gunner, was thrown clear.of 


Newport, R. I., and Detroit, and Hail, the valet. 24 


The Duke was buried Aug. 29 in St. George’s 
Chapel, inside the walls of historic Windsor - 


Castle. a 


—In_ Russia, 
driven 742 miles into the Soviet bunker posi- 
tions southwest of Stalingrad, and that the cap- — 
ture of Temryuk. had given the Germans control _ 
of the Sea of Azov. Heavy fighting is continuing 
in the Caucasus south of Krasnodar, where the + 
Axis forces are driving toward the Black Sea, and 
in the Prokhladnaya area 85 miles west of the 


Berlin asserted, Axis forces had 


Grozny oil fields. The Germans are now within 


40 miles of Stalingrad from opposite sides. 
—British planes bombed Frankfort, Mainz and 
Wiesbaden, and lost 16 aircraft. ‘ 
—In the loss of a Navy plane on the way from 
Alaska to Seattle 14 men perished. - ay 
—The Swedish steamship Gripsholm arrived in 

New York port from the Orient with 1,451 
Americans including ee C. Grew, United 
States Ambassador to Japan. %, Ne 
Aug .26—Gen. MacArthur notified Washington that _ 
the Japanese had made a landing in Milne Bay 
at the southeastern tip of New Guinea, “in the 
‘face of strong air opposition. Allied heavy 
bombers under the most adverse flying condi- 
tions, attacked from a low altitude and sank a 
transport, heavily damaged and probably sank 
a cruiser, damaged a destroyer, and sank six 
landing barges. ; ee, > 
—In India, 20 persons were killed by police in the 
crusade for freedom from British control. ) en” 
—Berlin said that ‘“‘in the Caucasus German ~— i 
mountain troops captured several high mountain- .— 
passes notwithstanding stubborn enemy resist- 
ance. In the region west of Stalingrad the 
enemy was thrown back farther east in violent 
fighting. Stalingrad, where large fires are rag- 
ing, was uninterruptedly attacked day and night 
by the air force with high explosive and in- — 
cendiary bombs.’’ Moscow insisted that Red 
offensives in that area had advanced 25 miles 
and killed 45,000 Germans. co eee 
—American bombers with fighter escort raided 
Lashio, Burma—‘‘large fires were started in the 
center of the city and a number of hits were 
scored on the airdrome runway. The fighter 
escort strafed the town and airdrome.’’ 


—In unoccupied France all Jews settled there since 


1936 are being rounded up, despite a plea from _ 
Pope Pius to Laval for ‘‘moderation’’ in the treat- 
ment of Jewish and other expatriates. 4 
with a complement of 175 officers and men, 
has been sunk as the result of a collision in fog 
in the Atlantic, the Navy Department an- 
nounced. , 
sians launched embittered counter-attacks ~ 
against a far-advanced German wedge of at- F 
tack.. The enemy was repelled with the strong — 
support of the German air force and suffered : 
great losses. In the Caucasus important moun- — 
tain positions were taken from the stubbornly 
fighting enemy in a progressive attack.’’ Mos-~ 

cow reported killing Germans by hundreds in the 
Sychevka, Rzhev, Kaluga, Krasnodar and Stalin- 

grad. areas, but failed to recover the Rzhev- d 
Vyazma railway. 


In one night, recently, the Navy revealed, three - 


Allied merchant ships were sunk by enemy sub- 
marines in the Caribbean Sea, with loss of 30 
or more lives. 

launched in the New York Navy Yard 
- Brooklyn. 


—British planes bombed shipping at Dieppe and 


d at Abbeville. Berlin declared 
“destruction and conflagrations were caused in 
war strategical plants southern and south- 
eastern England in day and night raids by the ~ 
German air force.’’, 


a German airfiel 


—United States Army Air Force Flying Fortresses, __ 


escorted by Spitfires of the RAF Fighter Com- a 
mand, bombed shipyards at Rotterdam, “Hits 
Pet 


aa 
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were seen in the center of the target and on two 
ships in the dock basin. None of our aircraft 
is missing,’? Washington said. 

—In what Tokyo officially styles ‘“The Second Bat- 
tle of the Solomons,”’ a United States Navy com- 
munique said ‘‘there has been no further action 
in the sea battle off the Solomon Islands. Jap- 
anese surface forces appear to have withdrawn 
from the vicinity of our positions in the Tulagi 
area.’’ It is claimed that 14 Japanese craft were 
set on fire or damaged—two aircraft carriers, 
a battleship, four cruisers, two destroyers, & 
transport and four other vessels; four United 
States planes were lost. Tokyo asserts damage 
to three United States ships—two aircraft car- 
riers and a battleship, with loss of a Japanese 
destroyer. ; 

Aug. 28—Berlin reported that Stalingrad and the 
rear communications of the Reds were bombed 
day and night, and that west of there the Ger- 
man “‘attack is gaining ground against tenacious 
resistance.’” The Russians are still on the of- 
fensive on the Don front and in the Kaluga 
and Rzher areas, and south of Lake Ladoga. 
Moscow said that Russian forces ‘‘fought the 
enemy in the outskirts of Rzhev, southeast of 
Kletskaya, northwest of Stalingrad, northeast 
of Kotelnikov as well as in the area of Prok- 
hladnaya and Mozdok and south of Krasnodar. 
No changes took place in other sectors.” 

—British planes raided Kassel, Gdynia and places 
in France, losing in all more than 30 aircraft. 
German planes attacked English defense plants, 
including those at Britol. United States Army 
planes took part in the bombing of St. Omer, 
Etretat and Meaulte. f 

—Chinese forces overran’Chuhsien and Lishui, air 
‘bases in. Chekiang within bombing range of 
Japan. With the Japanese in withdrawal, the 
Chinese were only a few miles from Nanchang. 

—Helsinki reported a raid there by 60 Soviet planes 
lasting four and one-half hours, but only two 

lanes penetrated the defenses and only a few 

mbs were dropped; two fires were caused, some 
mean damaged, five persons killed and 20 
njured. 

—United States planes raided Japanese installa- 
tions near Hoangaupsi and Paolu in northern 
Indo-China. 

Aug. 29—The United States Navy announced that 
three more Japanese destroyers had been sunk or 
damaged by bombers in the Solomon Islands re- 
gion and all Japanese who landed on the island 

ad been annihilated. 

—Berlin reported some progress in the Stalingrad 


area. 

—Rome said that a ‘‘squadron of Italian motor tor- 
pedo boats operating on Lake Ladoga during the 
night attacked a group of Soviet units on the 
way to Leningrad. One of the motor torpedo 
boats torpedoed and sank a cannon boat of 
1,300 tons.”’ 

Japanese forces on the Chekiang-Kiangsi front 

* began on Aug. 19 ‘‘a readjustment of their battle 
‘line to secure a more militarily advantageous 

, position in readiness for future action,”’ the ex- 
peditionary forces in Central China stated, in a 
Tadio broadcast,. adding that the Chinese lost 
‘35,745 killed and 10,205 prisoners in the Cheki- 
ang—Kiangsi fighting. 

—Japanese naval planes carried out attacks on 
Townsville, Port Hedland, Broome and Port Dar- 
win, in Australia. 

—In India, six persons were killed, 38 wounded 
when Officers fired into a crowd at a police sta- 
tion in Patna Province. From underground 
channels there has been distributed a secret set 
of instructions to Gandhi’s followers to concen- 
trate their shut-down activities on the ‘‘first 
twenty cities’’ of India, declaring that ‘‘our 
activities should see that the climax of the 
movement, both in rural and-urban India, is 
reached four weeks from now." 

—United States planes bombed Lashio, in North- 

‘ ern Burma, and the next day raided Myitkyima. 

Aug. 30—‘‘The Milne Bay area,” said a United 
Nations bulletin, ‘‘is rapidly being cleared of the 
enemy. Australian combat troops, ably com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Clowes and brilliantly: 
supported by American and Australian air units, 
have thrown the enemy back into the narrow 
confines of the peninsula north of the bay, 
where he is being rapidly reduced. His losses 
have been heavy. Some remnants of his forces 
were ably saved from destruction by evacu- 
ation by naval warcraft under cover of darkness. 
All his heavy supplies and equipment, including 
tanks, were lost.”’ 

—The De Gaullists (Free French) announced they 
have 60,000 men under arms, plus 6,000 sailors 
2,800 airmen and 2,000 merchant seamen; an 
2,680 have been killed. 


—In the Solomons group, on the Island of Guadal- 


~—At Kokoda, in New Guinea, ‘‘Allied forces we 


—Chigenori Togo, 


canal, Washington noted, “the Japanese con- 
ducted two bombing raids on our positions. The 
first attack was made by six planes and was © 
followed eight hours later by a flight of 18 
bombers of which seven were shot down. Dam-=~ 
age to our positions was minor and no United ; 
States planes were lost.”’ : 


—Soviet planes bombed Berlin, Koenigsberg, Dan- . 


zig and Stettin, setting fires, and all got home 

safely, it was asserted. British aircraft raided © 
Sicily, Malta and places in Western Germany. 
Brighton and Swinden in England were attacked 
by German planes, which sank two ships in a 
Channel convoy. 


—Moscow said ‘no substantial changes occurred 


at the front’; according to Berlin, ‘‘After one 
month of fighting around Rzhev—the Bolsheviki, — 
despite the fact they employed masses of men 
and material of four to five armies, have not 
succeeded in piercing the German front, The 
terrain gained by the enemy is out of all pro- ~ 
portion, tactically and in relation to general ~ 
operations, to the losses in men and materials 
suffered by him. All statements issued by the ~ 
Soviets describing a successful break through are — 
false. The front remains solid, whereas the 
forces of the attacking enemy become weaker — 
and weaker.’ 


Aug. 31—In Egypt the Axis forces resumed the 


offensive on a considerable scale-under the Com- — 
mand of Gen. Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. © 
‘‘His soldiers, including armor,’’ London said, — 
“pushed forward against our southern flank in 

the neighborhood of (Qaret) el Himeimat, where’ 
they immediately were engaged by our light 
forces and fighting is proceeding.”’ $ 


—In Central China, a Chungking army seized 


Sungyang, 30 miles west of the recaptured air 
base town of Lishui, and reached the approaches © 
of Kinhwa, one of the last Chekiang air base 
towns cen in Japanese hands, it was an-" 
nounced. 


e t 
—Berlin stated that in the Caucasus, south of the 


lower Kuban River, German and Rumanian” 
troops “‘in a continuing attack have driven back — 
the enemy toward the Black Sea coast. Anti-— 
aircraft artillery sank a Soviet gunboat. South 
of Stalingrad, German troops broke through 
enemy positions, smashed strong Soviet forces and 
are now standing 25 kilometers (15 miles) south 
of the city. Night attacks of the German Air — 
Force caused extensive fires in Stalingrad. In 

addition railway objectives and airports of the 


enemy east of the Volga were attacked.” A 
Moscow bulletin asserted that ‘‘no” material 
changes took place at the front.’’ A_ party of 


foreign correspondents was taken to the Rzhey 
region to see the territory retaken from the Ger- 
mans. The Russians were using United Sta 

trucks and medium tanks in the fighting there. 


1942—-SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1—In Egypt the German and Italian forces 


consisting of tank columns. supported by elit 
light infantry, and attended by heavy dive 
ponber planes, thrust forward and made som 

a 
mine fields north of the Qattara Depression - 


London estimated the 


northwest and southwest of Stalingrad.” 


closely engaged in jungle fightin = 
thrusts of increasing cirengin aia 
Foreign Minister of Japan, re-_ 


signed and was succeeded by the Premier, 


fights between American and Japan 9er 
1088 wee Pinsea it by lige 452. porate cs 
—The German g) ommand said } 
under Gen. Field Marshal Fedor von ona had 
reached the Volga north of Stalingrad. Vichy 
reported the German vanguard 12 miles from the 
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_ —In Washington, in a 31- 


— Se 


western stove of the Caucasus. 


target area’? at Buka, in the 
Solomons. United States Army planes attacked 
Candia Harbor in Crete and intercepted an 
enemy convoy in the Mediterranean—‘‘confirmed 
results were a direct hit on one merchantman and 
near misses on other vessels.’’ 


cin Belfast, Northern Ireland, the automobile of 


a United States Army officer was stoned and 
American soldiers in the forbidden streets of 
Belfast were challenged, ‘‘Why don’t you go 
home?”’ by crowds protesting the hanging of a 
young Irish outlaw. 

—The United States District Court, Newark, N. J., 
sentenced Herbert K. F. Bahr, 30, to 30 years in 

ap He had been convicted as an alleged 
azi spy. 

Sept. 3—Several new Japanese landings have 
Made on various islands in the southeastern 
Solomon group, Washington said. United States 
forces on Guadalcanal had shot down eight of 
18 Japanese planes with minor damage to the 
American shore positions, so that ‘‘in spite of the 
periodic attacks by enemy aircraft, our positions 
in the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area are steadily 
being reinforced and strengthened.” 


_—In Russia, in their attack on Stalingrad, the 


Germans every three hours threw in new re- 
Serves, attacking under a cover of Messerschmitts, 
which sought to confuse the gunners manning 

ual-purpose artillery, and forced their way for- 
ward for the third day in succession northwest 
of the city. 4 

—There was ‘‘intense patrol activity’’ on the whole 
Egyptian front. Wendell L. Willkie, Republican 
presidential candidate in_ the last election, 
alighted from a plane in Cairo and announced 
himself as ‘‘a special representative of President 
Roosevelt.’’ ‘‘I just want to say I’m damned glad 
to see you. God bless you and give ’em hell,” 
he told American troops after looking over their 
army workshops and 1 a facilities there. 

nguage broadcast to the 
youth of the world, from the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned them that the Axis has 
nothing to offer them but death, whereas a 
victory for the United Nations, he said, meant 
freedom, economic security and banishment of 
fear. His immediate audience was 60 delegates to 
the International Students Service, in session at 
the capital. 

—British planes raided Karlsruhe; German airmen 
during low-level attacks dropped heavy caliber 
bombs on industrial plants and traffic installa- 
tions on the Isle of Wight and on the English 
south coast, and at night war and industrial 
objectives in 


Middle England were attacked. 
United States Army planes, in Burma, bombed 
Bhamo and Katha. 


-—In Spain, Serrano Suner, Foreign Minister and 


r-in-law of Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
ewes dropped from the Cabinet. 
3 States Navy 24,289-ton transport, 
Wakefield, formerly the liner Manhattan, was 


‘ar as the preesemn, Buchs: Troops of the 
erman Army stan 

fhe Volga have sunk three gunboats, two moni- 

tors, six freight vessels, plus numerous smaller 

craft.’’ A Russian attempt to storm across the 

Neva River near Leningrad also was defeated, 

the Germans said, with 20 out of 28 boats 


~ destroyed. 
Roosevelt, son of President Theo- 
ie Rermit evel een at 


lore Roosevelt, a veteran of Worl 
-yarious European fronts in this one, took part in 
his first action against the Japanese when he 
rode on a bomber mission over Kiska Island, in 
the Aleutians. git 


- = 
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—Washington announced a military and nava 
with Cuba. 6 eee 

—One United States plane was shot down in a raid 
in China in the Wuchang Peninsulq, Chungking 
Pecapeat tack 

—Budapest wus at ed by enemy planés.° 

—In Czechoslovakia the Germans reported they 
had shot churchmen, including a Prague Bishop, 
on charges that they had hidden the assassins of 
Reinhardt Heydrich and sheltered parachutists. 

Sept..5—Berlin reported that ‘German infantry 
divisions successfully stormed several modern 
forts of the belt of Stalingrad fortifications, 
which the enemy had stubbornly defended. Enemy 
counter-attacks were repulsed. North of the city 
the enemy carried out large-scale attacks by 
infantry and tank formations, aiming at relieving 
the Stalingrad front. The town and port of 
Tamanskaya on Tamin Peninsula was taken in 
a@ Surprise attack.’’ Moscow said, ‘‘Our troops 
fought the enemy northwest and southwest of 
Stalingrad and also in the areas of Novorossiisk 
and Mozdok. There were no essential changes in 
other sectors.’’ 

—According to Cairo, “‘increasingly large numbers 
of sorties have been made in the past two days 
by United States Army Air Force medium bombers 
and fighters. These sorties do not include at- 
tacks made by United States heavy bombers 
against shipping and shipping facilities.” 

pe States Army planes bombed Havre and 

ouen. 

—British planes raided Bremen; German planes 
killed a “‘small number of people’ in England, 
near London; Soviet planes bombed Vienna, 
Warsaw and Breslau. Churches and hospitals in 
Bremen were hit, it was alleged. 

—Washington announced that the U. S. destroyer 
Blue and the small auxiliary transport Calhoun 
had been sunk in ‘the South Pacific as a result 
of enemy action. 

Sept. 6—Berlin in a special bulletin annonuced that 
“‘Novorossiisk, the last harbor of importance for 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet, had fallen. Con- 
quest of the whole Taman Peninsula east of the 
Strait of Kerch was also claimed, and Berlin said, 
too, that “bitter fighting continues in the 
Stalingrad area.’’ 

—Rome stated that ‘‘over Crete, during an at- 
tempted raid by American planes, four Liberator 
planes were destroyed.”’ 

—Moscow asserted that ‘‘our troops fought fierce’ 
engagements in the areas northwest and south- 
west of Stalingrad, and in the areas of Novoros- 
siisk and Mozdok. No material changes took 
place on other fronts.”’ 

—Two of the big United States Army flying 
fortress bomber planes were lost in a raid in 
company with British, Canadian and other Allied 
aircraft at St. Omer in Occupied Northern 
France. 

—Stalin’s headquarters declared that ‘“‘the coast 
is being courageously defended by our Black Sea 
fleet. One marine was encircled. With hand 
grenades he killed 20 Rumanian soldiers, cap- 
eee one machine gun and broke out of encircle- 
ment.’’ 

—In Egypt, Cairo said, Rommel’s Axis forces had 
been: pushed back west of the mine fields through 
wear he first advanced on the night of Aug. 
0-31. 

—The Chinese continued their drive northward in 
Chekiang, reaching the outskirts of Tungyang, 
east of Kinhwa, provisional capital of the 
province. 

Sept. 7—The United States Government celebrated 
Labor Day by launching 174 warships and laying 
keels of 49 more. 

—In the Solomons, d 
islands, the Japanese have landed reinforce- 
ments but at less of lives and ships, Washington 


said. 1 
—British planes raided Emden and Duisburg; the 
Germans bombed Sunderland, 


on Guadalcanal and other 


—Berlin reported that ‘‘German and Rumanian - 


troops operating at Stalingrad gained fresh 
round in severe fighting. All attacks renewed 
yy the enemy from the north against German 
key positions and aiming at relieving Stalingrad 
positions were repulsed with heavy losses for the 
enemy.’’ Moscow said that Red troops ‘‘fought 
fierce engagements with the enemy west and 
southwest of Stalingrad as well as in the areas 
of Novorossiisk and Mozdok.” 
—President Roosevelt demanded from Congress 
ti-inflation laws by Oct. 1, under threat to 
itso his wartime powers as Commander-in-Chief, 
despite the restrictions of the present Price 
Control Act. 
--United States Army bombers raided the Schie- 
dam shipyards in Rotterdam and the railway 
yards in Utrecht, Squadrons of R, A. F., 
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Dominion and Allied fighters carried out  di- 
versionary sweeps and escorted the Fortresses. 
—United Nations bulletins stated that in the 
Kokoda-Myola area’ ‘‘in a series of frontal at- 
tacks,.combined with envelopment, the enemy 
has made advances forcing back our troops in 
forward aYeas and is now in contact with our 
defense positions. His casualties are conserva— 
tively estimated at more than 1,000’; and at 
Milne Bay ‘‘ground mopping up is nearing com- 
pletion. Enemy naval forces entered the harbor 
under cover of unfavorable flying weather con- 
ditions and shelled our forces and positions on 

the nights of Sept. 6 and 7.”’ 

—United States troops have taken over bases on the 
Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost area of 
Ecuador, and in Ecuador’s Galapagos Islands, 
650 miles to the west, Defense Minister Col. 
Carlos Guerrero disclosed. 

Sept. 8—The Russians retreated to a new defense 
line west of Stalingrad, but violent fighting con- 
tinued to the southwest and also in the area of 
Novorossiisk and Mozdok, Moscow said. 

—British planes bombed Havre and Cherbourg; 
German planes dropped bombs ‘‘in the London 
area.’ United States Army heavy bombers took 
part in a raid in Suda Bay, Crete. A United 
Nations bulletin said that at Milne Bay ‘‘enemy 
forces have now practically been destroyed. His 
casualties are estimated at approximately 700."’ 

—The United States Government was Officially in- 
formed that Germany had proclaimed the in- 
corporation of Luxemburg into the Reich. 

--In the House of Commons it was officially stated 
that the total number of British who were 
prisoners of war in the three services up to Aug. 
25 was: Army, 70,586; navy, 3,529; and the Royal 
Air Force, 3,135. Germany was_ known to be 
holding 51,788 soldiers, 2,332 sailors and_ 2,787 
airmen, whereas Italy retains but 14,765, 614 
and 276 respectively. In the Far East theatre 
British prisoners were listed as: Army, 3,018; 
navy, 582; R. A. F., 72, and related almost en- 
tirely to Hong Kong. Men captured in recent 
operations were not included. 

—British Prime Minister Churchill told Commons 
that vital differences of opinion between him and 
Stalin had come to the surface in their Moscow 
talk, and that the latter did not seem to under- 
stand the difficulties of sea transport. 

Sept. 9—Berlin bulletined that ‘‘Panzer troops 
penetrating into a stubbornly defended position 
in the fortress area of Stalingrad captured 
dominating heights west of the city in bitter 
fighting. By night Soviet airdromes east of the 
Volga as well as the city area were bombed 
effectively.’’ It was also asserted that, July 
B0-Sept. 6, the Russians lost 2,126 tanks; and 
Aug. 28-Sept. 8, the British lost 252 planes as 
against 59 lost by Germany. Also, that on Sept. 9 
the Reds lost 137 planes and the Germans four in 
aerial combat. Moscow said that ‘west of 
Stalingrad our troops fought intense battles with 
large forces of enemy infantry and tanks. After 
a two-day stubborn battle our units withdrew 
from two populated places.. In the area of 

» Novorosiisk fierce battles. continue. The Ger- 
mans, having suffered tremendous losses in men 
and materiel, broke into the northwestern out- 
skirts of the city. Our troops, by counterattacks, 
are holding back the advancing enemy.” 

—In announcing that the Japanese had passed 
through the gap on the New Guinea trail leading 
from Buna to Port Moresby, a United Nations 
bulletin said that in the Owen Stanley (moun- 
tain range) area ‘‘the enemy has launched a 
heavy infiltrating attack which is making head- 
way. He has successfully outflanked our positions 
at Myola and in the vicinity of Efogi, and fighting 
is now to the south along a narrow trail which 
leads across a mountainous divide. Australian 
brigades under the general command of Lieut. 
Gen. Rowell are fighting tenaciously and gal- 
lantly under conditions of extraordinary hardship 
and difficulty.’’ 

—German planes dropped bombs in the Thames 
Estuary; British planes bombed Frankfort; Red 
aircraft attacked Budapest. 

Sept, 10—London and Vichy announced invasion, 
with United States approval, of the French 
Island of Madagascar by British armed forces. 
According to Vichy the British landed troops 
from 18 ships on the west coast at dawn at 
Majunga and at the ports of Ambanja, 124 miles 
south of Cape Amber, and Morondava, 340 miles 
south of Majunga. The British Air Force flew 
over the interior of the island to a depth of 100 
miles. There had been, it was alleged, a ‘vain 
attempt,’’ on Sept. 8, to land de Gaulist forces at 
Majunga. ‘‘All Frenchmen,” said Vichy, “will 
resent this unqualified aggression and their 


hearts will go out to the heroic defenders, who © 
are struggling on unequal terms to preserve the © 
interests and the honor of France.’* The opera-— 
tion establishes British control over the Mo- 
zambique Channel between Madagascar and the 
African coast, which is the route of British con-_ 
yoys coming-up from the Cape of Good Hope. 
—Moscow said that Soviet troops “‘fought fierce” 
engagements to the west and southwest of Stalin-— 
grad and also in the area of Mozdok, and carried 
out street fighting in Novorossiisk.’’ Over muddy — 
battlefields soaked by the first autumnal rains 
and strewn with wrecked ‘tanks and mangled 
bodies, the Nazi mechanized masses hammered 
closer to Stalingrad on the Volga. : 
Sept. 11—Berlin reported that ‘‘the battle in the 
fortress area of Stalingrad is continuing. Forti- 
fied positions south of Stalingrad were penetrated 
in stubborn fighting and the Volga River was 
reached also at this point. Enemy attacks of 
relief were frustrated. Heavy attacks were car-— 
ried out by bomber formations against strong 
points of enemy resistance and Soviet troop 
concentrations.’’ The Soviet High Command ad- 
~ mitted the loss of Novorossiisk, Black Sea naval — 
base, and reported new Red Army offensives west — 
and northwest of Moscow that drove the ~ 
Germans from several villages and _ strategic” 
lines. Over 1,000,000 menaare said to be in the 
battle for Stalingrad. ¢ 
—London said that a ‘“‘powerful force of British” 
Planes made a heavy attack on Duesseldorf’’ (the 
50th) and other objectives, in which 31 bombers 
were lost. é 
—Australian Allied headquarters said that ‘‘in the 
Owen Stanley area bitter fighting continues with 
casualties reported heavy on h sides. The 
enemy made no further progress in the area.” 
—Vichy announced that in Madagascar the British” 
had crossed the Betsiboka River, 90 miles inland | 
from the coast, and were east of Maevatanana, 
less than 130 miles from Tananarive. There are 
not more than 15,000 Vichy troops on the island. 
Seneys oe . aad eu into as Curtiss-Wright 
ne plant a alo, N, Y., kille V 
and injured 33. oo etic: 
Sept. 12—Berlin—‘‘In the Stalingrad sector hard 
fighting is continuing within the fortifications. 
Relief attacks of the enemy were repelled. Enemy 
supply service again was the target of heavy air 
attacks. In addition Stalingrad and airdrome 
installations north of that town were bombed 
during the night. The Soviet Air Force lost on 
Sept. 10 and 11 during aerial fighting in which 
Italian, Rumanian, Spanish and Hungarian 
Shea a eet he ee as well as by anti-— 
‘B lllery, anes; 
mre ities ice 1) 14 German planes 


numerically superior enemy forces. 
battles about 4,000 Germans were killed. 
—Washington—‘‘United States Marines assisted by 
dive-bombers and fighters continued to seek out 
and engage enemy troop units in the interior o: 
Guadalcanal. The enemy has reinforced and 
supplied these units by means of small craf 
which approach the shore under cover of dark 
ness. Despite opposition to these landings, it 
oe sent eee to prevent them entirely a 
—Wende! r ie got to Bagh : 
was lodged in the Royal Deleckn brates ci 
—British planes bombed Mandalay, and Rangoon. 


the bodies of one major, 
one private were recovered 


despite 
after conquering pita 


the 
the t et 


eo 

-.west of Stalingrad, Moscow -said, had cost the 

Germans 2,000 lives. 

—In- Madagascar, Vichy stated, French forces 
evacuated Ambajana and were organizing their 
defense in the mountains. Other French troops 
Scuttled the middle span of the long bridge over 
the River Betsiboka, and there was some fighting 
there with casualties. 

—France decreed compulsory work for men 18-50 
years, and for unmarried women, 20-35 years. 
The iaw forbids employers henceforth to dismiss 
their employes or to employ them except in 

accordance with principles which the govern- 

ment will enunciate. 

> Sept. 14—In the fortification zone of Stalingrad, 
Berlin said, ‘‘our infantry divisions, despite a 
heavy artillery barrage and stubborn infantry 
Tesistance, penetrated a defense system on the 
outskirts of the city and occupied hills dominating 
the city northwest of the central quarters of 
Stalingrad. Strong Luftwaffe formations partici- 
pated in the ground fighting and effectively 
Yraided fresh Soviet reinforcements brought into 
the battle from east of the Volga River.” 

—In Egypt, British forces landed at Tobruk, but 
were withdrawn and lost, Berlin said, two 
cruisers and one destroyer; Rome stated it was 
three destroyers; and 576 of the invaders were 
made prisoners. Rome further asserted that ‘‘the 
hospital ship Arno was hit by a torpedo and 
sank during the night of Sept. 9, 40 miles off 
Tobruk, in spite of the fact that the ship was 
Marked with the International Red Cross and 
was strongly illuminated. The majority of those 
on board, including members of the Red Cross, 
were saved.” 

—Wendell L. Willkie reached Teheran by plane. 

. —British planes in mass formations made the 100th 
raid on Bremen, ‘‘where,’’ Berlin claimed, ‘‘a 
number of casualties occurred among the civilian 
population. Private homes were damaged and set 
on fire and so were several churches, hospitals 
and monuments.’’ London said the area was 
“theavily bombed.’’ : 

—In Madagascar, Vichy reported, the British car- 
Tied off their attack against Majunga with more 
than 40 ships, and a quantity of material was 
landed. After the final defense of ‘‘our partisans 
and the native guard,’ it was learned that 
Maevetanana had fallen Sept. 13. 

—Moscow stated that Soviet troops fought fierce 
engagements with the enemy west and southwest 
of Stalingrad es well as in the Mozdok area. No 
important changes occurred on other fronts.’’ 

Sept. 15—Washington said that ‘“‘Japanese at- 
tempts to recapture United States positions on 
Guadalcanal Island have been intensified. Heavy 
fighting has been in progress since the night of 
Sept. 12-13 between our Marines and reinforced 
enemy troops on -the island.’’ There was no men- 
tion at that time that any U. S. ships had been 
lost, and it was not until Oct. 26 that the Navy 
disclosed the sinking of the aircraft carrier, 
Wasp, due to her torpedoing by a Japanese sub- 
marine. For details see the Chronology for Oct. 26. 

—In North Africa, United States Air Force planes 

: supporting the British Eighth Army attacked 

3 Gecks and shippag at Benghazi and Tobruk; 

4 Lened Uv. oe eee raided docks and ships in 

Suda Bay,. Crete. 

—British planes bombed Wilhelmshaven’s U-boat 
base. 

—Rear Admiral John H. Towers, Chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, was promoted today 
to the rank of vice admiral and assigned to the 
command of ‘the Pacific Fleet Air Force. Major 
Gen. G. C. Kenney had been appointed com- 
mander of Allied air forces in the Southwest 
Pacific, succeeding Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett. 

—wWilliam M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, was named rubber administrator and 
put in charge of the entire rubber program. 

—Moscow said, ‘“‘during the night of Sept. 14-15 our 
troops fought the enemy west and southwest of 
Stalingrad and in the Mozdok area. No signifi- 
cant changes took place in other sectors of the 
front.’? Berlin advices were that there were 
street battles in Stalingrad and that the Germans 
had taken the central railway station. The Reds 
asserted “ed had eae) poe trains in one of 

' which 120 Germans were E 

4 —In a series of air raids by United States planes 

4 on Japanese-held Kiska, in the Aleutians, which 

began on Sept. 4, the enemy, Washington said, 

lost ships, planes and shore installations plus 500 

_ troops killed or wounded. 

—The first clash in Madagascar was 100 miles from 

- Diego Suarez. French troops manning a point 

atop a hill opened fire with machine guns. The 

British forces replied with 25 pounders, and 
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with a white flag. 


within one hour the French commander appeared 
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Sept. 16—Hand-to-hand battles continued in Sta- 
lingrad, with violent fighting in the northwest 
suburbs. “To support their battered divisions,” 
Said Moscow, “‘the Germans are bringing up new 
aatine which our units are engaging in fierce 

ghting.”’ 

—The French Governor General of Madagascar, 
Armand Annet, has ‘“‘taken the initiative’ in 


asking the commander of British forces operating - 


in the island to ‘‘state his intentions,”’ the Vichy 
Government announced. Meantime, the British 
had made a new landing in the Maromandia area, 
and weré over half way to the capital. Vichy 
rejected the British armistice terms and ordered 
resistance continued “‘to the extreme limit.”” The 
British have advanced 105 miles in six and a 
half days. 

—British planes—‘‘a very strong force of bombers’’ 
—attacked objectives in the Ruhr. ‘Many fires, 
some of them large, were left burning. At dusk 
light bombers attacked industrial objectives in 
the Wiesbaden area. From these operations 39 
bombers are missing.’’ x 

Sept. 17—In Stalingrad the main conflict still 
rages on the northwestern outskirts. In the city 
Russians and Germans, Moscow said, were fight- 
ing in cellars and on housetops. ‘‘During the 
night single detachments of Hitlerites were able 
to penetrate into some of the streets. Street 
fighting resulted that developed into hand-to- 
hand encounters. Toward the end of the day all 
detachments that had penetrated our positions 
were repulsed. The Germans left behind hun- 
dreds of dead and damaged trucks and tanks.” 
Berlin said ‘‘the battle is progressing without 
interruption,’’ and, ‘fon the Murmansk front an 
extensive attack resu'ted in the destruction of a 
battalion of an enemy reindeer brigade.”’ 

—Wendell L. Willkie arrived at Kuibyshev, Russia, 
by plane, from Tehran, Iran. Soviet authorities 
provided Willkie with a villa on the banks 
of the Volga during his stay. A Russian pilot 
officer was at the controls of the Consolidated-87 
fer secncay that brought the Willkie party from 

ehran. ‘ 

—Australian war losses include 28,251 missing in 
action or captured by the enemy, Army Minister 
Francis M. Forde announced. Of these 7,667 are 
known to have been captured in the Middle East, 
mostly in Greece and Crete, while 16,286 were 
taken prisoner or lost in Malaya. 

Sept. 18—The Canadian Government disclosed that 
in the British raid on Dieppe the Canadian con- 
tingent lost 67 per cent ofits strength in killed, 
wounded or missing. Of the 5,000 Canadian 
troops who made up five-sixths of the assault 
forces, there were 3,350 casualties—170 dead, 633 
wounded and 2,547 missing. 

—Russian forces, Moscow said, “engaged the 
enemy in fierce fighting in the Stalingrad and 
Mozdok areas. There were no essential changes 
on other fronts. On the northwestern outskirts 
of Stalingrad fierce actions were fought. In 
one sector where the Hitlerites concentrated large 
infantry and tank forces they succeeded at cost 
of heavy losses, in taking possession of several 
streets. Part of the lost positions retrieved in the 
course of the day.’’ Berlin reported that “in 
the battle for Stalingrad further sucesses were 
eat in embittered fighting in close cooperation 

etween the army and Luftwaffe.’’ German 
forces for the first time reached the Volga north 
of that city. 

—In the Caucasus, on the Terek River, Berlin said, 
the Germans “annihilated’’ the bulk of two 
enemy battalions. z , 

—The British Air Ministry stated that, May 30- 
Sept. 16, 639 bombing planes were lost in 43 raids 
on German places. 

—British ‘‘Beaufighter’’ planes bombed Bordeaux 
and patrolled the Bay of Biscay. German bombers 
are attacknig military installations in the south 
and east of England by day and night. British 
eee Benghazi on Sept. 16, and Tobruk 

ept. 17. 

—Italian warships went into Gibraltar Roads and 
sank one steamer and damaged five others, Rome 
announced. Z 

—In Madagascar, British troops occupied Tama- 
tave, after some fighting. They had fought 
“successful’’ engagements with the French south 
of Andriba. * 

—In the Far East, Allied planes daily attack 
Rabaul on New’ Britain, the Lae-Salamaua area 

n New Guinea, Buna in New Guinea, and the 
Owen Stanley Mountain front. 


Sept, 19—The 30th tl of the German attack on 


Stalingrad was marked, Berlin noted, by Axis 
attainment of 2 harbor district. Moscow asserted 
that all German attempts to break into the city 


in sectors other than the northwest had failed — 
and that in the built-up region where the Nazis’ 
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are in possession of various streets and blocks 
they have been unable to consolidate. German 
tanks were participating in the street fighting, 
the Soviet High Command disclosed in announc- 
iti’ that Z0°tanks were thrown into the battle in 
one part of the city in an attempt to assist a 
surrounded company. 

—In Madagascar, London said, British forces got 
within 90 miles of the capital. The progress was 
slow because of obstacles piled in the roads by 
the French. ; / 

—Britain and Germany are clearing opposite chan- 
nel coasts of civilians. 

—The British Air Ministry disclosed its crafts had 
been dropping 8,000-pound bombs in recent raids 
on Germany. These new explosives were used 
against Karlsruhe, Sept. 2 and Duesseldorf, 
Sept. 10. Reconnaissance photographs taken after 
these raids showed that 270 acres of Karlsruhe 
and 370 acres of Duesseldorf had been laid waste. 

-—In India, in Madras Province, mobs armed with 
knives and guns attacked a salt factory in the 
Tinnevelly district of Madras Province on Sat- 
urday, killing the assistant inspector, and setting 
fire to a part of the plant. 

—German planes bombed Sunderland, England. 

Sept. 20—Berlin reported that, on the Terek River, 
German troops threw the enemy out of fortified 

sitions. In the area of Stalingrad struggles are 
being continued with unabated fireceness. Relief 
attacks made by the enemy from the north failed. 
At Voronezh enemy attacks were repelled under 
high and sanguinary losses, partly in a close- 
range fight. In the Mediterranean a German 
submarine sank a 1,200-ton steamer and four 
transport sailing vessels.’’ Moscow reported that 
“in the Stalingrad area a number of counter- 
blows were dealt the Germans by our troops, 
who flung back the enemy in certain sectors and 
recaptured several streets.”” It was also asserted 
Lay ate 12-19, the Germans lost 310 planes, the 

S, y 

—British planes bombed Munich, the Saar Valley, 
‘and shipping off the Dutch coast, losing 10 


planes. i 
—Wendell L. Willkie arrived in Moscow by plane. 
—In the Solomon Islands ‘‘Navy and Marine 

moves Douglas dive-bombers attacked and dam- 

aged a Japanese cruiser northwest of Guadacanal 
and bombed shore installations at Rekatal Bay. 
* Our positions are still intact,’’ Washington said. 


' Sept. 21—Moscow said that Russian troops ‘‘fought 


erce engagements with the enemy in the areas 
of Stalingrad and Mozdok. There were no 
essential changes on other sectors of the front. 

In the Stalingrad area fierce fighting continues. 

Several attacks were launched in one sector by 

a@ regiment of German infantry supported by 

tanks, but they were all repulsed with severe 

‘losses for the enemy.’ According to Berlin, 

“after overcoming difficult and mined terrain 

the towns of Terek and Vladimirovka were 

stormed and captured on the Terek front. In 
some districts of Stalingrad, which the enemy is 
desperately trying to hold with the help of fresh 
reinforcements, violent street fighting is going on. 

Renewed relief attacks against a position to the 

north of the town collapsed with losses for the 

enemy.” 

—The Canadian destroyer, Ottawa, it was of- 
ficially disclosed, has been torpedoed and sunk 
in the Atlantic, on convoy duty—111 lives lost; 
70 rescued. The Canadian war vessels, Raccoon 
and Charlottetown, also have been sunk. 

—In the Swedish elections the Nazis lost their 
a yee the Communists winning, 39, a gain 
ts) 


—In France, 207,373 persons have been put to 
death on orders of the German commander, it 
was reported by the Inter-Allied Information 


Committee, in London. A Moscow official com- 


munique asserted that ‘‘Yugoslav patriots con- |- 


tinue to wage a stubborn war against the invader: 
near Banja Luka. In fighting with guerrillas the 
last few days the Italians lost 300 killed and 
wounded. Guerrillas captured from the invaders 
& munition train carrying 250,000 cartridges and 
many hand grenades and shells.’’ 
Pept. 22—In Stalingrad, the Germans drove the 
ussians out of two more streets at a sacrifice of 
300 lives. Moscow reported, and also heavy fight- 
ing at Mozdok. Berlin said that ‘‘in the battle 
for Stalingrad, more fortified points were taken 
in violent man-to-man battles and against fierce 
enemy resistance. Our troops took a certain 
number of prisoners. Enemy diversionary attacks 
against our encircling troops north of the city 
failed with heavy losses to the enemy. On the 
Don front, German shock troops crossed the 
river and destroyed fortified enemy positions on 
the east bank of the river. Hungarian troops 


repulsed local attacks. Between Kuban and the 

Caspian Sea German troops took the city of 
Dieskoye.”’ ; 

—In France, Vichy announced the execution of 70 — 
hostages at Bordeaux, raising to 186 the known 
number of Frenchmen executed within the last_ 
week in reprisal for anti-Nazi violence. _ 4 

—British planes raided the Danish coast. ‘‘Air- 
craft of the Bomber Command attacked in-— 
dustrial objectives in the Lille-Lens area this 
morning. Power stations at Mazingarbe and 
Pont-a-Veudin were among the targets hit. Other 
bombers attacked iron and steel works at Ijmui- 
den. A hit was seen on the target and fires were 
started,’’ London said. 

—In New Guinea, at Buna, Allied planes attacked” 
a railway bridge, fuel and ammunition dumps, @ 
warehouse, many huts, launches, a barge, an air- 
drome and Japanese troops, all without inter- 
ception, United Nations bulletins stated. 

Sept. 23—-In Madagascar, British forces occupied 
he capital. Word came first from the Vichy 
French radio in Tananarive, which was_taken 
over dramatically in the middle of a French 
announcement by_a voice which said: ‘‘British 
officer speaking. British troops =ntered Tanana-— 
Tive at 5 P.M. today. All is quit. That is all.’” 
Governor General Armand Ani 2t had left, so 
there was no formal surrender. Joined with the 
British in the occupatio® wer East African” 
troops and South African armor. i cars. } 

—In Sialingrad, fierce fighting con‘inues; also at 
Mozdok, Moscow said, with severe losses by the | 
Germans. Berlin’s version was that ‘fighting 
in and around Stalingrad continues with un- 
diminished violence. In the center of Stalingrad: | 
further ground was gained notwithstanding 
obstinate resistance. Enemy counter-attacks — 
collapsed. Only stone houses remain in the city, 
war correspondents report. Though comparatively 
few are still habitable they provide cover in the 
fighting. The fiercest engagements occur at street 
crossings and in adjacent blocks between small _ 
groups of tanks and shock troops and grenadiers. 

—In Moscow, Wendell L. Willkie spent two hours 

with Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff. : | 

—British planes raided Benghazi; Italians attacked 
Halfar, on Malta; Allies again bombed Buna. 9! 

—Casualties of Indian troops on all fronts were 
placed at 93,388 to date in a government report — 
to the Council of State of the Indian Legislature, _ 
Of this number 2,096 were listed as killed, 8,521 — 
wounded, 2,938 prgeaess and 84,833 missing—_ 
most of them believed to be prisoners. Indians _ 
have seen action chiefly in North Africa, Malaya 

—87" $3'000.000 Brito { 

,000, ritons, ages 14-65, more than | 
23,500,000’ have been’ mobilized for full-time 
service in some form, Parliament was told. 4 

Sept. 24—Washington announced the loss of the 
U. S. destroyer Jarvis, and the auxiliary trans- 
port, Littie, as a result of encounters with the 
Japanese in the Solomons Island area; 250 to 275 _ 
mew i ida dee tea 4 

—Moscow reporte t “northwest of Stalingrad 
our troops engaged in active operations, Sa in 
some sectors advanced somewhat.” There were 

fierce engagements’ with Germans in the 
Mozdok and Sinyavmo areas, it was added, 
Berlin said that ‘“‘street fighting in Stalingrad 
Ee iantbaba ae Me undiminished bitterness, 

fr aya on the Ter i 
fa nes was taken after hard 

—German planes raided places in Co : 
England. British and Canadian rte | 
two-night attack in the Saar Valley and in the 
Sforra 3 ee “ RISSPMAE: British planes 

-gunni e town of Tr: : 
ares. been bitera ties ee | 

—Berlin reporte sinking three de 
cruiser and five transports (50,000 pried a 
convoy between Spitzbergen and Iceland which 
was returning from Soviet ports to British an 
Tiralone of in Convey. te the tiene ot ate 

A sonvoy, in : 
end in the Caribbean.” te eal 
endell L. Willkie spent the daylight hour d 


wounded men carried back from the ; | 
ing in the city less than five snlles awopl aa 


ed with rT i 
Sept. 25—In Stalingrad, Geman Prisoners. 


dromes east of Stalingrad ch mbe: ‘ 
air forces day and ee The air Soren im nigh 
re the Soviet oil dumps a! 
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Saratov.” Moscow said that ‘tin the Stalingrad 
area the enemy ceaselessly shelled our troops 
with guns and mortars. Overcoming stubborn 
German resistance our troops captured one valu- 
able position, wiping out about 200 Hitlerites. 
Northwest of Stalingrad our troops engaged in 
active operations. The Germans are constantly 
bringing up reserves to this sector of the front 
and are launching counter-attacks.”’ 

—tLieut. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainright and an 
estimated 6,000 other American defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor were reported by Wash- 
ington to be war captives of the Japanese in a 
prison camp at Tarlac, north of Manila, in the 
Philippines. 

—titalian planes bombed Gibraltar. 

—A London Admiralty bulletin warned that ‘‘heavy 
ships and U-boats are based in Norwegian fjords, 
and a large concentration of aircraft has been 
assembled in Norway. The enemy is thus in posi- 
tion to attack from bases conveniently situated 
along the flank of the convoy route throughout 
many days of its passage. 

—There were announcements almost simultaneously 
in Berlin and Tokyo to the effect that Japanese 
Submarines were operating in the Atlantic in 
cooperation with German U-boats. 

Sept. 26—Berlin said that ‘‘in the fight for Stalin- 
grad buildings belonging to the Communist party, 
situated near the bank of the Volga, were torn 
from the Russians in embittered fighting. Soviet 
relief attacks against the northern barrier 
erected by German and allied troops were re- 
pelled.’’ Moscow bulletined that northwest of 
Stalingrad Soviet troops ‘‘engaged in active 
fighting and wiped out about 800 enemy officers. 
and men; 11 German tanks; 18 trucks and three 
mortar batteries were destroyed. Our men cap- 
tured 150 German trucks with war material.” 
Moscow said over 2,000 Germans died that day 
in that one area. 

—In ce, Pierre Laval, Chief of Government, 
‘dropped Jacques Benoist Mechin, Secretary of 
State in charge of relations with Germany. 

—Ferlin asserted that three out of four British 


eombing planes making a ‘‘militarily ineffective | 


attack’’ on the city of Oslo, Norway, were shot 
down by German fighters. London’s version was 
that ‘‘during a rally of the National Socialist 
(Quisling) party in Oslo a flight of R. A. F. 
bombers attacked Nazi headquarters in the city. 
At the time of the attack a meeting of party 
leaders was being held near by. Bombs were 
dropped from about 100 feet and hits were seen 
on Gestapo buildings. One of our aircraft is 
missing. The others returned safely. The Ger- 
man allegation that three of the attacking 
bombers were shot down confirms the effects of 
the attack.” ‘ 

—In Madagascar, London announced, ‘‘since the 
‘occupation of Tananarive one of our columns has 
moved eastward out of the capital to make con- 
tact with our troops advancing from Brickaville, 
whose leading elements yesterday reached 
Moramanga.”’ ; 

—Wendell L. Willkie, in a formal statement at 
Moscow, said: ‘‘Personally I am now convinced 
we can best help by establishing a real second 
front in Europe with Britain at the earliest 
possible moment our military leaders will ap- 
prove. And perhaps some of them will need 
some public prodding. Next summer might be 
too late. It is easy to sit in comfort in America 
and sg ete bei fee dying by the thousands 
to ho! alingrad.’’ 

—In China, Washington reported, fighters of the 
Air Tank Forces strafed Japanese truck columns 
on the road between Lungling and Chefang and 
one staff car and 10’trucks were destroyed with- 
out the loss of any American airc=aft. 

Sept. 27—Berlin said that “‘in the center of Stalin- 
grad our infantry stormed several bunkers and 
house blocks and, supported by dive bombers, 
broke through to the Volga at some points. In 
the northwestern part of hte Caucasus and on 
the Terek River the enemy was ejected from 
deeply echeloned positions, notwithstanding te- 
nacious res* vance. In warding off Soviet counter- 
attacks © rman troops on the Terek destroyed 
+>o enemy battalions and brought back several 
hundred prisoners. The air force bombed the 
ports of Tuapse and Chosta.’’ Moscow asserted 
over 4,000 Germans were ‘‘wiped out at Stalin- 
grad, not including prisoners; fighting is going 
on for every house.’’ 


—Violent fighting is still going on in the Rzhev 
Ted a), . sh 
—British planes, Sept. 26-27, attacked Brest, and 


. nkerque, and aiso Benghazi. In _ the Medi- 
Eeeeaenn and in North Africa, Cairo~said, 
upward of 2,000,000 pounds of high~ explosive 


- pombs have been dropped by American heavy ; 
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bombers in the last two months, sinking or 
damaging at least 15 enemy ants, compared with 
the total of 40 cargo vessels of 60,000 tons sunk 
since the beginning of June by the Allies. 

Sept, 28—* In the fight for Stalingrad,’’:: Berlin 
said, German troops advanced against the 
northern sectors of the city. Parts of the city 
captured so far were completely cleared of the 
enemy. The attacks were effectively supported 
by concentrated fire of army artillery, anti- 
aircraft artillery and by large forces of German, 
Rumanian and Croat fighter planes, Enemy re- 
lief attacks south and north of the city failed.” 
An attempt by strong enemy forces to break the 
cordon around Leningrad eastward by attacks 
across the Neva River failed amid severe losses 
for the enemy. The number of boats destroyed 
here increased to 395. As to Stalingrad, Moscow 
said that ‘‘after stiff fighting a group of enemy 
tanks managed to penetrate a workers’ settle- 
ment, where the fighting continues. During the 
day our men annthilated about two German 
sees. regiments and disabled about 50 enemy 

nks.’’ 

Sept. 29—Moscow said the Germans lost 3,500 men 
in yain attempts to gain any new headway in 
the Stalingrad area in three days’ fighting, 
adding that ‘‘according to prisoners’ statements 

‘a tank and mechanized division was routed. Ef- 
fectives of some companies were reduced to 16 
and 25 soldiers. On another sector the Germans 
launched a counter-attack. Our troops burned 
three and destroyed eight tanks and killed two 
companies of infantrymen.’’ Berlin reported that 
German forces ‘after bitter fighting, led to 
penetration into the northern sector of Stalingrad 
city. The Soviets vainly continued their relief 
attacks from the north.” 

—In India, the Council of State, at New Delhi, 
ended its session, defeating a resolution calling 
for modification of restrictions on the press and 
censorship of news. 

—The town and harbor of Archangel were bombed 
by the Germans, who also made low-level plane 
raids on a town in Southeast England where, 
paedes asserted, 20 or more schoolboys were 

—In Madagascar the British got control of the 
principal railroad and captured the town of 
Behenjy. 

—In the Owen Stanley mountain area Ioribaiwa 
Ride has been taken by United Nations forces, 
Australia said, and the enemy is retiring toward 
Naaro, ten miles to the north. That place was 
occupied a day later. The enemy kept on going. 

—The United States Navy disclosed that more 
than 2,301 officers and men of the American 
merchant marine were dead or missing as a 
result of enemy actions in the war at sea—410 
known dead, 1,891 missing up to Aug. 1, 1942. 

Sept. 30—‘‘For this year we have drafted a very 
simple program,”’ Adolf Hitler said, in a Berlin 
broadcast—‘‘First, hold in all circumstances what 
must be held; that is, let the enemy run against 
us wherever we do not intend to advance and 
let him storm as long as he wants to, hold 
adamantly and wait to see who tires out first. 
Second, absolutely attack in all circumstances 
where attack is necessary.’’ The Chancellor spoke 
for more than an hour in the Sportspalast to 
open the annual winter relief campaign before 
many of hi chief lieutenants, including Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, up from Africa as a 
surprise visitor, and thousands of his war vet- 
erans. As to Roosevelt, he said: “It is also a 
very witty thing, if, for instance, a President 
says, ‘We want that in the future everybody 
shall have the right to_suffer no further want,’ 
or something similar. One can only say to that 
that it would have been much easier, in all 
likelihood, if that President, instead of having 
jumped into war, had used the entire labor 
energy of his country in caring for his own 
people and in order to build up useful production 
of his nation, which, in spite of the fact that 
only 10 persons live there per square kilometer, 
suffers beg and misery; 13 million persons are 
unemployed.”’ 

Ba St ogeaw said that ‘‘in the area of Stalingrad 
fierce fighting continued. On the northwest out- 
skirts of the city the Germans threw in another 


tank division. At the cost of heavy losses the © 


enemy on one sector pressed back our units. 
Southeast of Novorossiisk our units in_ stubborn 
fighting smashed the Third Rumanian Mountain 
Infantry Division, which lost in dead and 
wounded about 8,000 officers and men.”’ Berlin 
stated that new sectors of Stalingrad were 
-stormed, and that, Sept, 15-28, the Russians 
lost 990 airplanes, the Germans 77. 
—Washington disclosed that in the Aug. 8 Solomons 
Island fighting a Japanese torpedo plane sank 
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the U..S. Naval transport, Elliot (formerly the 
City of Los Angeles); and, more recently, the 
U. S. auxiliary transport, Gregory, was sunk 
off Guadalcanal. : 
—Prime Minister Winston Churchill officially an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that the 
United Nations losses at Dieppe were ‘‘very heavy 
and went up to nearly half the total force,’ 
although their air support was ‘“‘faultless.’’ 


1942—OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—Moscow reported that on the sixth attack 

on Russian positions in Stalingrad the Germans 
“succceded in advancing a little’’ at a cost of 900 
lives. Berlin said German troops supported by air 
formations ‘‘drove several wedges further into the 
northern part of the city,’’ destroying 98 Soviet 
tanks ‘‘mostly of British or U. S. origin.’’ Berlin 
added that a German army corps ‘‘in the last 
-days of August, by a rapid advance from the 
Don to the Volga cut traffic on the river and 
severed communications of Stalingrad toward the 
northwest. This armored corps thus created the 
preliminary condition to the attack on Stalin- 
grad itself. Im heayv defense fighting lasting 
several weeks this German armored corps has 
held an important barrier position in the face of 
attack by highly superior enemy forces.’’ > 

—President Roosevelt reappeared in the White 
House after an 8,754-mile trip around the coun- 
try, beginning Sept. 17, during which he visited 
War production centers in 24 States. It had been 
@ censored journey, which the radio and the 
press had been asked not to make public. 

Oct. 2—Northwest of Stalingrad, ten miles from the 
center of the city, the Germans, Berlin said, 
stormed the fortress of Orlovka, In hand-to- 
hand struggles, Moscow asserted, 1,600 Germans 
died. In the Caucasus the Russians withdrew 
east of Mozdok. South of Lake Ladoga the an- 
nihiliation of Soviet divisions encircled in fight- 
ing during recent days is about to be completed, 
Berlin said. 

—Washington announced that in the Far East, U. 
S. submarines had sunk one enemy seaplane 
tender and four cargo and passenger ships. 

Wendell L. Willkie arrived by plane at Chung- 
king, China, after a 4,000-mile flight from Kuiby- 
shev, Russia. 

Oct. 3—British planes bombed Krefelt, in_ the 
Rhineland, doing ‘‘material and building dam- 
age’ and losing 7 aircraft. 

—Washington said United States Army troops 
“covered and supported by units of the United 
States Navy, have recently occupied positions 
in the Andreanof group of the Aleutian Islands. 
Occupation was effected without enemy _opposi- 
tion. Army aircraft are now operating from air 
fields in these islands.’’ Ottawa disclosed, Oct. 
8, that five Canadian warships had taken part 
in the occupation. 

—Vichy announced that Edouard Herriot had been 
laced under residential surveillance by the police 
Beier the government did not like his atti- 

tude. ; 

Oct. 4—Premier Stalin in a signed letter answering 
queries by H. C. Cassidy, Associated Press repre- 
sentative at Moscow said: ‘‘as compared with the 
aid which the Soviet Union is giving to the Allies 
by drawing upon itself the main foxce of the Ger- 
man Fascist armies, the aid of the Allies to the 
Soviet Union has so far been little effective. In 
order to amplify and improve this aid, only one 
thing is required; that the Allies fulfill their obli- 
gations fully and on time.’’ Stalin, in answer to 
another question that Cassidy had asked, re- 
plied: ‘‘I think that the Soviet capacity of re- 
sisting the German brigands is in strength not 
less, if not greater, than the capacity of Fascist 
Germany or any other aggressive power to secure 
for itself world domination.’’ 

—The Soviet communique said that in the Voro- 
nezh area 1,800 Germans were killed in the day’s 
operations. Berlin reported that ‘‘to the south 
of the Terek River the towns of Elkhotovo and 
cll eae teba which had been turned into fort- 
resses and which were stubbornly defended by the 
enemy, were stormed. In the northern sector 
of Stalingrad the enemy was ejected after hard 
pepane from blocks of houses and positions 
which were strongly fortified.”’ 

—Washington said that ‘“‘during the night of Oct. 
3-4, Navy and Marine Corps dive bombers at- 
tacked an enemy heavy cruiser and several de- 
stroyers which were engaged in landing troop 
reinforcements on Guadalcanal. At least one hit 
was scored on the cruiser. One of our planes 
was shot down, but the crew was saved.’’ 

—London reported a British column in Madagas- 
car, pushing seventy miles south from Tanana- 


Oct. 5—In 


rive, tine capital had occupied the railway town — 


of Antsirable. ' 


—A United States tanker was torpedoed by an 


enemy submarine 25 miles off the Oregon coast. 
the northern district of Stalingrad, 
Berlin said, the Germans took “‘further parts’’; 
took several hundred prisoners northeast of Moz- 
dok; and, in September, had sunk 24 Soviet ships — 
in the Black Sea and 2 in the Baltic by the use 
of torpedo boats and 15 by the use of planes, 
Moscow reported that the Reds killed 1,500 Ger- 
mans in @ workers area at Stalingrad 
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—Washington announced that United States Ma-_ 


rines ‘‘are maintaining their positions on Guadal- 
canal while our air forces are continuing to at- 
tack the enemy over a wide area. Clashes with 
enemy patrols have been frequent, but there has 
been no major change in positions. In spite of 
our determined air attacks it has not been pos- 
sible to prevent the enemy from landing small 
troop reinforcements on Guadalcanal under cover 
of darkness,’’ also ‘‘Army bombers operating from 
our new bases in the Andreanof group of the 
Aleutian Islands, are making almost daily raids 
on Kiska. Weather conditions have favored these 
paras and the enemy has been under con- ~ 
inual fire.’’ i‘ 


—In Madagascar, British troops patrolled south- 


ward from Antsirable after two columns had 
united in the town. 


—Moscow claimed the killing of 4,000 Germans near 


Sinyavino, on the Leningrad front, where enemy 
air attacks had been reported 


—The Reich Commissioner declared a state of 


emergency in Trondheim, Norway, followed by ~ 
executions for alleged sabotage. 5 


Oct. 6—Moscow disclosed that Russian troops h 


ad 
surrendered an inhabited place in the Mozdok ~ 
sector of the Caucasus after a battle in which 
the locality changed hands four times. Berlin said 
“hat “‘in Stalingrad the German attack in em- — 
bittered fighting has made a further advance. 
Shock troops of the army were effectively sup- 
ported by .German bomber formations. North-= 
west of the city a second Soviet group was en- — 
circled,’” and, in the Caucasus district “the © 
Soviets were thrown back from height to height — 
by progressive German attack; again the Soviets, — 
despite embittered resistance in the mountains ~ 
northeast of Tuapse and on the Terek, lost fur- — 
ther strongly fortified heights and villages.” « 
—The State Department said a protocol by Britain 
Russia and this government, giving ‘‘for: 


expression’’ to tripartite agreements were signed ~ 


in Moscow last October for delivery of war 

Hop to Russia and have been in effect since 
en. 

—Rome reported attacking a United States battle- 
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ship of the Mississippi type by the Italian subma- — 


rine Barbarigo, 330 


, 330 miles southeast of Freetown, — 


West Africa. The ship it was said was “‘hit at the - 


bow by four torpedoes and was seen sinking.’’ 


—Washington announced that the Japanese are still — 


landing on Guadalcanal ‘‘small detachments of 
troops under cover of darkness.’’ 
Oct. 7—Moscow stated that ‘‘in the Stalingrad area 


fierce fighting continues. The enemy is drawing — 


up fresh forces and hurling them into battle 
immediately after marching.’’ A later bulletin 
was: ‘‘In the area of Stalingrad fierce battles con- 
tinue. All attacks of enemy tanks and infantry 
have been repelled with heavy losses. Our 
troops are holding their position. Durin 


th 
day we destroyed about 500 Hitlerites.”’ Berlin 


asserted that ‘‘northwest of Stalingrad a bottle- — 


neck was tightened around enemy forces encircled. 

phere. oo aad reece ay” at forces effec- 
vely raided Soviet airports and su} ro 

on both sides of the Volga River.’’ pels ae 

—British planes raided Osnabrueck; six did not re- 
turn, London said. 

—In Chungking, China, Wendell L. Willkie said 
that he had been commissioned by President 
Roosevelt to do certain things and that in any- 
thing connected with them he was the Presi- 


dent’s representative and acted eccore aay: “But 
ed, | 


when I speak for myself,’ he 
Wendell Willkie, and say what I damn please.” 

—'"Stubborn fighting” the German High Com- 
mand stated, ‘‘is in full swing in the north- 
western part of the Caucasus. Despite extremely 
difficult weather and terrain conditions, infantry 
and Elite Guard formations operating south of 
the Terek successfully stormed the town of 
pee situated in an important petroleum 

strict.’’ 

—Washington learned that the Japanese withdrew: 
from Attu and Agattu islands several weeks ago 
—‘‘in the latter part of September. Army. air- 
craft bombed Attu, destroying most of the build- 
ings on the island. A study of photographs made 
during the raid revealed no’ trace of the’ enemy 
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tries, 
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at that time. A similar situation has been ob- 

served at Agattu.”* = 

—Gen. MacArthur's headquarters in Australia ex- 

spar that the Japanese were withdrawing in 
€ Owen Stanley area in New Guinea, eluding 
ursuit—because of inability to maintain supply 


nes. 

Oct. 8—Berlin said that in Stalingrad ‘“‘the enemy 
had to give up further terrain in heavy struggies. 
Northwest of the town encircled enemy forces 
which had been split up into two parts were 
annihilated. Strong German air formations and 
Rumanian warplanes as well as anti-aircraft 
artillery effectively supported the army.’? Mos- 
cow stated that at one place in Stalingrad ‘‘the 
enemy succeeded in capturing two streets.’’ 

.—Washington announced that in attacks since 
Oct. 2 in the Shortland Island area (north Solo- 
mons) a heavy Japanese cruiser, five other ships, 
and seyeral planes, were damaged by United 
States Navy carrier-based aircraft from a task 
force under the operational control of Vice Ad- 

al R. L. Ghormley, while long-range bombers 
under the command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
coordinated in the attack plan with simultaneous 
raids on Japanese bases in nearby islands. In 
China, also, United States Army planes under 
Brig. Gen. Clayton Bissell, destroyed 2 railway 
bridge south of Mogaung, plus damage at the 
Loiwing barracks in Yunnan Province, but lost a 
transport plane of the India-China Ferry and 
the crew. 

—tin the St. Lawrence River, north of Metis Beach, 
off the Gaspe Peninsula, 220 miles northeast of 
Quebec, a 4,000-ton Canadian merchant ship was 
Sunk by a U-boat and 12 lives were lost. This 
is the tenth ship reported sunk in the St. 
Lawrence Gulf or River. 

Oct. 9—Berlin made no mention of Stalingrad but 
said that east of Lake Ilmen, German infantry 
supported by the Luftwaffe ‘“‘during several days 
Of stubborn fighting, gained important terrain 
and dispersed or annihilated five Soviet divisions 
and two rifle brige“=.. Since Sept. 27, 3,288 pris- 
oners have been taken. Apart from extremely 
heavy losses “that our troops inflicted upon the 
enemy, Soviet dead counted’by us are over three 
times as many as prisoners taken.’’ 

—Moscow asserted that in Stalingrad ‘‘our troops 
beat off enemy attacks. On the outskirts of the 
town the Hitlerite infantry supported by tanks 
twice tried to break through to the Volga. Our 
units repulsed the enemy attack and wiped out 
about a company of German infantry.’’ ; 

—London reported a raid by 115 United States 
lanes, plus squadrons of Allied planes, on steel 
and locomotive works at Lille; 38 enemy planes 
were shot down. 

—Allied planes dropped 60 tons of explosives and 
incendiaries at Rabaul (New Britain); United 
States Army planes (Oct. 6) dropped 15 tons 
at Kiska. 

—Washington disclosed loss of the United States 
Coast Guard cutter, Muskegat, formerly the 
steamship Cornish. 

—London announced loss of the anti-aircraft 

cruiser, Coventry. 

—Argentina and Chile complained to the United 
States about Acting Secretary of State Sumner 

Welles’ statement in a speech Oct. 8, that mes- 
sages sent by secret Nazi radio stations in Chile 

»were responsible for the sinking of ships abroad, 
and that Axis agents were busy in both -coun- 

Welles stated later that the charges were 
on official reports. 

Oct. 10—“‘In .the fighting for Stalingrad,’’ Berlin 
said, “artillery of the Army sank two gunboats 
on the Volga and damaged another one severely. 
Shock troops blew up a skyscraper in the town. 
Dive bomber units continued their attacks to 
wear out enemy strongholds and fcrtified blocks 
of houses.’’ 3 

—Moscow reported that in the Stalingrad area the 
- Russian troops “dug themselves in.’’ 

—Allied planes in another raid on Rabaul dropped 
40 tons of bombs; a raid on ~.okoda was un- 
opposed. 


_ German planes raidez Red airports on Kola Bay. 


_ —Canada began to shackle 107 officers ane 
_ soldiers among German captives held ii reprisal 


Air fights in Egypt, Berlin noted, cost the Axis 
one plane, the British and Americans, 54 Allied 


planes. 

—Berlin said that in a raid on British and United 
States shipping off South Africa (Cape Town 
Harbor) German submarines sank 12 merchant 
ships (74,000 tons), plus 10 ships (67,000 tons) 

“off the west coast of Africa, off the British- 


American coast, in the St. Lawrence River and 
in a heavy storm in the North Atlantic.” - __ 
and 1,269 
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American naval base at Freetown, off the South 
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for the shackling of the same number of officers 
and men by the Germans, who chose their victims 
chiefly from among the Canadians taken pris- 
oner at Dieppe. - 

—In a three-day sea fight off Kiska, United States 
bomber pane Washington said, ‘‘both demoli- 
tion and incendiary bombs were used. Targets 
for these bombings were chiefly the camp and 
hangar area and enemy ships in the harbor. 
Fires were observed ashore and damage was Yre- 
ported on ships in the harbor. In these attacks 
only moderate anti-aircraft opposition was ex- 
perienced and no hostile. planes were observed in 
the air. Although receiving minor damage, all 
of our planes returned.”’ ' 

Oct. 11—‘'In Stalingrad (on the 48th day of the 
siege) Berlin reported ‘‘positions where the enemy 
had gathered were destroyed by effective artillery 
fire in the course of continuous fighting. Relief 
attacks of the Soviets north of the town failed.” 
On the Terek River front “‘strong enemy counter- 
attacks were repelled. Concentrated attacks, 
continued by night, of strong formations of our 
air force against Grozny—important to produc- 
tion and working up of Soviet Russian mineral 
oil—called forth most considerable destruction.”’ 

—Moscow said that ‘in the area of Stalingrad 
our troops exchanged artillery fire with the 
enemy. German tanks and infantry, which dur; 
ing the last few days suffered tremendous losses, 
showed no activity.’’ : 

—Rome reported an Italian submarine in the At- 
lantic had sunk the British liner, Oronsay 
(20,000 tons), and damaged the liner Nea Hellas, 
formerly the Tuscania (17,000 tons). ~ f 

—Berlin reported U-boats had sunk near South” 
Africa the British liners Duchess of Atholl (20,- 
119 tons) and the Orcades (23,456 tons). I 

—British planes, bombed Hanover for the 43rd 

time, and the St. Omer and Abbeville areas in 
occupied France. 
Oct. 12—Moscow said that ‘‘only in one part of 
the town (Stalingrad) were our units pressed 
back somewhat.’’ Northwest of there the Reds 
“fortified themselves in occupied positions’’; 
1,800 Germans were killed in that and the 
Mozdok and Novorossiisk sectors. 

—Berlin stated that in Stalingrad ‘tan enemy group ~ 
was annihilated,’’ adding that ‘‘an enemy group 
encircled along the road to Tuapse has been 
destroyed. Here the bulk of a crack Soviet di- 
yision and parts of a Soviet rifle division have 
been wiped out, over 400 enemy positions taken 
and a number of prisoners and arms captured. 
Mopping-up operations in this virgin forest-like 
terrain are in full swing.”’ 

—The daily German plane raid on Malta yielded 
five British planes, Berlin said, plus nine which 
were shot down by Italian airmen; three of the 
latter units were lost. British planes bombed 
Crete (Tymbaki). 

—The United States Navy revealed that in the 
early dawn on Aug. 9 last, three American 


cruisers were lest in a fight with Japanese war- 
ships off Savo Island north of Guadalcanal Island, 
in the Solomons area—the Quincy (9,375 tons); 
the Vinconnes (9,400 tons); the Astoria (9,950 
tons). Capt. Samuel N. Moore went down with. 
the Quincy. The Australian cruiser, Canberra, 
was sunk in the same fight. 

—Washington announced that in a two-day sea 
fight with the Japanese to prevent their landings 
on Guadalcanal, a United States ‘‘task group’’ of 
cruisers and destroyers, in Sako Island waters, 
lost a destroyer, but sank a heavy cruiser, pul 
another out of action, sank four destroyers and a 
transport, and probably sank another destroyer. 
Several American ships received ‘‘minor to 
moderate’ damage. ‘ 

—In a radio broadcast from Washington, President 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘I believe that it will be neces- 
sary to lower the present minimum age limit for - 
selective service from 20 years down to 18. We 
have learned how inevitable that is—and how 
important to the speeding of victory. All of our 
combat units that go overseas must consist of 
young, strong men who have had thorough train- 
ing. A division that has an average age of 23 - 
or 24 is a better fighting unit than one which 
has an average age of 33 or 34. The more of such 
troops we have in the field the sooner the war 
will be won and the smaller will be the cost in 
casualties.’’ * 

=-The existence of American bases in the New 
Hebrides and the Fiji Islands became officially 


nown. 
Oct. 13—Berlin asserted that ‘“‘conflagrations 
started in the Caucasian oil center of Grozny 
were enlarged through nocturnal air raids. In 
the northwestern part ofthe Caucasus another 
enemy group was encircled and annihilated in _ 
difficult forest struggles. On Malta German and 4 


3 Italian bomber formations in non-stop raids at- 
tacked British airfields with good effect. In 
; fierce aerial combats the enemy lost 15 planes, 
; while 10 German planes failed to return.”’ 
-~ Moscow said 1,000 more Germans were slain in 
the Stalingrad area. _ s é 
, As to Rabaul, a United Nations bulletin from 
¥ Australia reported that ‘‘a large formation of 
= heavy bombers attacked this enemy base at 
night. Many tons of bombs, including 1,000- 
pounders, were dropped on runways and dispersal 
areas of airdromes, causing large fires and ex- 
plosions.”’ : 
-United States Army planes, Washington said, 
bombed the airfield and shore establishments on 
the Island of Buka. Army bombers hit and set 
fire to a cargo ship at Buin and damaged another; 
six enemy fighters were shot down. Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft attacked enemy ships south 
of New Georgia Island. Japanese planes bombed 
the United States airfield on Guadalcanal, and 
the attack lasted all night, reinforced by bombs 
from a Japanese fleet. k 
—Kiel was bombed for the seventieth time by 
British planes. The R. A. F. pilots reported 
more than 100 fires plus a ship ablaze as they left 
after hurling their bombs, including many of 
4,000 pounds, upon the target for more than an 


hour. 

Oct, 14—Washington said, ‘‘Guadalcanal airfield 
was attacked by two separate groups of enemy 
bombers, each with fighter escort. Our fighters 
were unable to intercept the first flight, which 
contained about 25 bombers. During the second 
‘attack they shot down nine of the 15 bombers in 
the group and destroyed four fighters. One 
United States fighter was lost.’’ 

—Wendell Willkie arrived in Washington by plane 
and after reporting to the President on his 
31,000-mile trip, said that he was preparing a 
full statement ‘‘to the American people,’’ adding: 
“How long that will take I don’t know. I do 
know—because I have found out at first hand— 
that a lot of us, including public officials, are 
going to have to stretch our muscles and our 
minds before we can win.’ 

—The Newfoundland-Nova Scotia ferry steamer, 
Caribou, was sunk by a U-boat in Cabot Strait; 

4 137 of the passengers missing; 102 others saved. 

Oct. 15—‘‘During the early morning,’’ Washington 
said, ‘‘enemy transports, covered by destroyers, 
cruisers and a battleship, were sighted off Savo 
Island. This force proceeded to land troops on 
the north coast of Guadalcanal Island to the 
westward of our airfield. An aircraft striking 

: group attacked the enemy ships, and reports in- 

dicate that one transport and that two other 
transports were left burning. A Japanese battle- 
ship was damaged and one enemy fighter was shot 
down. Other enemy forces including heavy units 
have been sighted in the vicinity of Guadalcanal. 
United States Army troops are participating in 
the defense of Guadalcanal.”’ 

—In the Stalingrad areas the Germans gained in 
the factory districts, and also in the Caucasus, 
according to Berlin and Moscow. It was the 55th 
gay ot the Volga Sector (including Stalingrad) 

attle. 

—British planes bombed barges and freight trains 
n Holland, the docks of Havre and Den Helder. 
They blew up a German supply ship in the 
English Channel, London said. Allied planes 
ee Tobruk! harbor, Axis planes bombed 

alta. 

—During the night of Oct. 14-15, American posi- 
tions on Espiritu. Santo Island in the New 
Hebrides were shelled by a Japanese submarine, 
and on the afternoon of Oct. 12 ‘‘enemy surface 
forces, including two transports, were still in the 
vicinity of Savo Island,’’ Washington said. 

Oct. 16—Washington reported that a large number 
of enemy troops with equipment has been landed 
on Guadalcanal Island and our positions are now 
being shelled by enemy artillery on the island. 
During the night of Oct. 14-15 our positions on 
Guadalcanal were shelled by enemy vessels to the 
northward of the island. United States motor 
torpedo boats attacked these ships and reported 
one probable torpedo hit on a cruiser. A large 
ecu of enemy ships has been observed in the 

uin-Faisi area near Shortland Island, in addi- 

[ tion to the various units in the Southeastern 

iP Solomons.’’ One United States fighter plane was 

lost, Oct. 14, in an attack on enemy transports 
approaching Guadalcanal; two enemy destroyers 
were damaged, 

—British planes raided Cologne and Hengelo in 
Holland. 

—Japanese on Kiska, under United States plane 
attacks since Oct. 11, when six tons of bombs 
were dropped on the camp area, have lost several 
ships, sunk or beached. 
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—Chungking reported ‘‘on’the afternoon of Oct. 
15 bombers and fighters of the United States 
Army China Air Task Force raided Lashio city 
and airdrome in Northern Burma. During the 
raid on Mengshieh, Southwest Yunnan, on Sept. — 
27, thirty trucks were destroyed and 400 Japa- 
nese troops were killed.” h 

—In Stalingrad, Berlin said, an armed German ~ 
division on a-night attack ‘“‘pushed through to ~ 
the Volga and then, in cooperation with infantry 
formations, took in stubborn house and street 
fights the northern part of a factory suburb with 
the large Dzherzhinsky tractor works.’’ Moscow 
asserted the Russians killed 3,000 Germans. 

Oct. 17—Washington announced that ‘‘although 
large numbers of Japanese troops are known to 
be on Guadalcanal Island, there has been as yet 
no full scale land fighting. Our land, sea ‘and 
air forces of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
are engaged in meeting a serious enemy assault, 
the outcome of which is still undecided. Our 
losses in the current fighting, to date, have been 
minor, but in a battle of this nature losses must 
be expected’’; 14 Japanese planes were shot down 
by United States aircraft. 

—London said a large force of British Lancaster 
bombers (94), made an attack, which began on 
Oct. 16, on the armament works of Le Creusot in 
occupied France; one plane was lost. 

—In Stalingrad, the Germans said, they entered 
the gun factory of ‘‘the RedSBarricade. Through 
this advance northward enemy forces northwest ~ 
of the town were cut off from their communica- 
tions and are facing annihilation. The heaviest 
air raids were moreover directed against battery 
emplacements east of the Volga.’’ The com- 
munique said German airmen attacking large- 
scale Russian troop movements in the Kalinin 
sector northwest of Moscow destroyed numerous 
railway trains and motor vehicles. The troop 
train movements had been going on about two; 


weeks. . 

Mates States Army troops have arrived in 

iberia, 

—The House of Representatives passed, 345 to 16, 

a bill lowering the draft age to 18 years. 

Oct. 18—Washingtor said Japanese continued to 
bomb our airfield and shore positions on Guadal- 
canal. Heavy concentrations of enemy ships are © 
still reported in the Buin-Shortland area. 

—United States Army ‘‘Liberator’’ planes dropped 
12 tons of bombs on enemy shore installations at 
Kiska and on a beached ship in the harbor. 

—In Stalinrad ‘‘in the area of one factory,’’ Mos- 
cow said, ‘‘our X unit in the course of the day 
repulsed attacks by the enemy and destroyed or 
disabled seventeen tanks and wiped out about 
3,000 men and officers.” 

—‘‘In Stalingrad,’’ Berlin said, “our attacking 
forces broke enemy resistance, captured all the 
works of the Red Barricade gun factory, and, 
after repelling heavy enemy attacks, turned the 
enemy out of the adjoining district of the city. 
German Air Force formations supported the 
ground forces and annihilated numerous guns on 
the eastern bank of the Volga. Bolshevist forma- 
tions encircled northwest of Spartakovka were 
Silted Heety Noa . 

—Allied heavy bombers from Australia, in su: 
of the Solomons operations, dropped 22 tone oF 
bombs, ‘‘including many 1,000-pounders”’ in the 
Buin area (Bougainville Island), hitting three 
saeny cruisers, two of which were sunk next 

Oct. 19—An attack by 40 Japanese planes (Zeros 
and bombers) on United States shore tance 
ted oe ee ane reatted, Washington said, 

e loss of e ombers, 11 Z 
American planes. ate eae 

—In_ Stalingrad, Berlin reported, 
industrial area conquered in recent fighting has 
been mopped up of stragglers, The Luftwaffe 
attacked targets in and around Stalingrad as 
well as transport movements and railway in- 
stallations of the Soviets east of the Volga; 11 
transport trains, including oil trains, were de- 
stroyed.’’ According to Moscow, the fight there 
continued around a factory stronghold in the 
northern part of the city, but all German attacks _ 
had been repelled after the Red Army had 
yielded one block of wrecked buildings during the _ 
preceding night. In the Black Sea area, the 
Cong said, Russian troops evacuated two _ 
Mi ss s ee a Pe pattie. but in another sector } 

egion the Red A 
attacks, Killing 1,200 men. vont) see ee 

—Day and n raids wer 

pg eo g! were made by Axis planes 


—German planes, between 
don aahoaneos dawn and 1 P.M., Lon- 


were i 
oot ae active over the east coast 
Oct. 20—“‘Large numbers of enemy. warships and 


ee ee 


Se 


— 


“the city and 


ee 


Near 
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auxiliaries,’’ Was gton said, “‘are still reported 

in the Solomons ayep, but there have been no 

further enemy landigs on Guadalcanal Island. 

Army, Navy and Marine Corps aircraft bombed 

enemy troop and supply concentrations on 

_ Guadalcanal throughout Oct. 18 and 19. No 

pe report has been received of any offensive thrust 

“35 against our positions by these enemy troops since 

their landing on Oct. 15.’" As to New Guinea, 

the communiaue said: ‘‘Owen Stanley Area: By 

a series of flanking and encircling attacks, the 

enemy has been forced to retire to new positions 

three miles north of Templeton's Crossing. Our 
troops are encountering fire from light artillery 

Y and mortars.’’ 

—Berlin stated that in Stalingrad ‘“‘German troops 

in action in the northern suburbs of Stalingrad 
os occupied an additional block of houses. Mopping 
up activities on the grounds of the gun factory, 
Red Barricade, continue. Luftwaffe planes chiefly 
bombed strongly fortified centers of resistance in 
the Red October factory and bomber formations 
in action over the lower Volga destroyed several 
transport trains.’’ Russian actions in the city, 
according to Moscow, were defensive, and the 
Germans lost 70 per cent of their effectives: and, 
at Mozdok 900 Germans were Killed. 

—British planes bombed Hanover, Bremen and 
Wilhelmshaven. 

—tLondon disclosed that the 35,000-ton new 14- 

i, inch-gun battleships, Anson and Howe, hed been 

added to the fleet. 

’ Oct. 21—Loss “‘in the Solomons area,’’ within the 

last few days, of the U. S. destroyers Meredith 

(1,630 tons) and the O’Brien (1,570 tons), each 

Carrying about 175 men, was revealed by the 

Navy Department. The loss was attributed to 

“enemy action,’’ and the bulletin added that 

large numbers of Japanese ships ‘‘continue to be 

Sighted in the Northern Solomons and smail 

‘units have been located and attacked in the 

: Southern Solomons. There has heen little recent 

troop activity on Guadalcana., and our aircraft 

; are continuing to bomb the enemy positions.”’ In 

. the last few days, Washington said, United 
States planés in the Guadalcanal area had 
damaged two Japanese cruisers and destroyed a 
seaplane and shot down 11 other aircraft. 

—London reported that Flying Fortresses bombed 
an enemy ‘‘submarine base at Lorient and an air- 

Ri drome at Maupertus.’’ Three bombers were lost. 

» —Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker and seven Army 
men disappeared in a plane on a flight from 
Oahu, Hawaii. A radio message from the plane 
Said that there was only one hour’s supply of 
gasoline left. 

—Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters said 10 tons of 
bombs were dropped at Buin, in the Solomons. 
In the Owen Stanley area ‘‘fighting continues 
north of Eora Creek village. Action is being 
eres by rains and severe weather condi- 

ions.”” 

—Valletta (Malta) said that ‘“‘the enemy continued 
to use cloud cover for his hit-and-run raids by 
fighter-bombers. No military damage was caused. 
Our own fighters got in amongst the raiders, 
destfoying one German and two Italian fighters 
ore damaging others without loss to them- 
selves.”’ 

—Moscow stated that in the Mozdok area ‘‘in one 
sector only the Hitlerites succeeded in driving a 
wedge in the forward line of our defenses. 
Fighting for the annihilation of the enemy group 
continues. In the Stalingrad area our troops en- 
gaged in repelling attacks of enemy infantry 
and tanks. In the area of one factory in the 
course of the day the Germans attacked our 
positions. In the course of these engagements, 
which developed into hand-to-hand fighting, our 
men wiped out up to a battalion of German 
infantry.” i 4 

—According to Berlin, “‘German Alpine troops, 
despite torrential rainfalls, penetrated into enemy 
field emplacements in the Western Caucasus. In 
fierce street fights they took two important vil- 
lages and annihilated a regiment of Soviet rifle- 
men. More than 1,200 prisone.s were taken.”’ 

—In London, King George signed a proclamation 

-» calling up all Great Britain’s 18-year-old boys 
for war service. The total available is 123,902. 

—Berlin said troops landed from Axis ships on 

\G Lake Ladoga destroyed a Soviet lighthouse. 
‘Oct. 23—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrived in 
London and was greeted at the railway station 

by King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. They 
will be her hosts in Buckingham Palace. Mrs, 
Roosevelt was accompanied by her secretary, Miss 
Malvina Thompson. 

—iIn New Britain, United Nations planes attacked 

Rabaul at low altitude; ten enemy ‘ships“were 

sunk or badly damaged, comprising one cruiser, 

one destroyer and eight transport or cargo ships. 
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The total tonnage was estimated at approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons. There was no attempt at 
interception and, despite heavy anti-aircraft fire, 
all planes returned. 

—The R. A. F. bombed Genoa and Turin, Italy. 
The raid on Genoa was described as the heaviest 
of the war on Italy and Rome acknowledged that 
“great damage’’ had been done. . 

Oct. 24—United Nations bombing planés again 
raided Rabaul, Gen. MacArthur reported—‘'a 
seaplane tender of the Nissin Naru class, of 
17,600 tons, received a direct hit amidships with 
a 500-pound bomb and was last seen emitting 
flames and black smoke. The ship was believed 
to be completely destroyed. Owing to poor 
weather conditions other results could not be 
assessed. The attack was made from low altitude 
through heavy anti-aircraft fire. There was no 
attempt at interception, All our planes re- 
turned safely.’’ 

—In Stalingrad, Berlin said, ‘“‘infantry and 
armored formations again attacked and in fierce 
house-to-house fighting threw the enemy out of 
various streets. They took the greater part of 
the Red October Works and advanced to the 
Volga. Enemy positions were exposed to a bomb 
hail of constant attacks made by bombers and 
dive bombers which also raided in. non-stop 
attacks enemy artillery emplacements on. the 
Volga islands and east of the river.’” 2G 

—Moscow reported fierce fighting in Stalingrad 
which cost the Germans 1,500 lives and 17,000 
in the whole area. é 

—British planes repeated their attacks on Genoa 
and Turin, and bombed Milan and Savona.’’ Rome 
said there was no ‘‘serious material damage’ in 
Turin or Genoa, and that one person was killed 
and 10 injured at Turin; 13 dead and 45 injured 
between Savona and Vado Ligure; on the pre- 
ceding night 29 were killed at Genoa and 121 
injured. The dead at Milan was stated to be 140. 

—In Egypt, London stated, ‘‘advanced elements of 
the Eighth Army had by dawn penetrated the 
enemy’s main positions at some points. During 
the day our gains were maintained in spite of 
enemy counter-attacks. Fighting continues.’’ 

—Vice Admiral William F, Halsey has become the 
new United States’ Southwest Pacific Com- 
mander. He succeeds Vice Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley. x 

Oct. 25—Large-scale Japanese offensives began in 
the Guadalcanal area, Washington announced, ~ 
ee land forces, ships, and airplanes taking | 
part. Ke : 

—Berlin said that in Egypt, on the El Alamein 
front, ‘“‘the enemy after strong artillery prepa- 
ration launched an expected large-scale attack 
on a wide front. Strong enemy infantry and 
tank formations as well as strong aerial forma- 
tions are employed in these operations. Em- 
bittered fighting is taking place at present. The — 
enemy has lost so far 20 planes and numerous 
tanks.’’ The Rome bulletin declared the British” 
were “repulsed everywhere and suffered heavy 
losses,’’ including 47 tanks. United States Army 

lanes—fighter, fighter-bomber and medium 
mbers—took part. 

—As to Stalingrad, Berlin reported that ‘‘German 
troops, in the course of stubborn fighting, cap- 
tured all the remaining plants and installations 
of the Red October works except one hangar. 
Enemy fortified positions and house blocks as well 
as the northern suburb of Spartakovka were like- 
wise captured. The terrain stormed on the day 
before has been cleared of the remnants of enemy 
groups. All Soviet relief attacks collapsed.’ 
Moscow asserted it had cost the Germans 400 
men to capture two streets. 

—Japanese planes bombed Chittagong, in Bengal, 
and airdromes in Assam, a province in northeast 
British India, adjacent to Burma. 

—Allied planes dropped 17 tons of bombs on Rabaul 
harbor, sank a gunboat, fired three cargo vessels; 
in three raids destroyed or damaged 80,000 tons 
of shipping. 2 , 

—Mrs. Roosevelt visited the Washington Club of 
the American Red Cross, in Mayfair, where the 
United States sailors and soldiers shouted greet- 


ings 

Oct, 26—Another United States aircraft carrier 
was sunk by the ‘Japanese. The calacle witis 
communique; dated Oct. 31, said: The firs 
tack, which occurred during the forenoon, caused 
heavy damage, and the carrier was taken in tow 
in an attempt to salvage her. During the after- 
noon, a second attack caused further damage 
below the waterline and she began. to list. Per- 
sonnel were removed at this time and the carrier 
later sank. Reports to date indicate that there 
were few casualties. This carrier and the U.S. 
destroyer Porter were the only United States 
vessels lost in the above engagement. In fhe. 


r 


100 


same fight, Washington said, bomb hits were 
made on two carriers, two battleships, three 
cruisers; and 100 planes were ‘‘definitely’’ de- 
stroyed. Washington later identified the carrier 
as of the Zuikau class, one of the battleships as 
of the Kongo class, one of the cruisers as of the 
Tikuma class. Tokyo said four United States 
carriers and a battleship were sunk by her forces. 
—Large-scale battles on Guadalcanal continued. 
—In disclosing the loss (Sept. 15) of the U. S. air- 
craft carrier, Wasp, Washington said the vessel 
was hit at 2:50 P.M. by three torpedoes from an 
enemy submarine, stayed afloat five hours and 
then, after all alive had abandoned her, was sunk 
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on Buka and Rabaul, and Gasmata. In the Owen 
Stanley area, Allied troops ‘‘in stubborn fighting 
against enemy isolated detachments and strong 
points our troops forced the enemy northward 
along the main trail to positions in the vicinity 
of Alola, Action continues.’’ 


—United States Army planes raided the Japanese 


airdrome at Lashio, in Burma. | 
—In the Stalingrad area, Moscow reported a Ger- 
man advance of 200 yards. According to Berlin, 
“in Stalingrad, German troops thrust on east of 
a factory as far as the River Volga, and in this 
connection occupied several blocks of houses 
which had been strongly fortified by the enemy.” 


ddigge 


by a U. S. Destroyer. About 90 per cent of the 
personnel were rescued.” The Wasp was of 
14,700 tons displacement, was launched in April, 
1940; length, 739 feet; could carry 84 planes; 
cost $21,000,000; about 1,800 in the crew. 
—Tokyo on Nov. 16 said that the American losses 
on Oct. 26 were a battleship, two carriers, a third 
carrier, three cruisers, one destroyer; damaged, 
three unidentified warships and three destroyers; 
aircraft lost, over 200 including those on carrier. 
—United States bomber planes engaged in a two- 
day attack on Hong Kong. : 
—Wendell L. Willkie, in a broadcast of his tour 
of overseas Allies, urged a second fighting front 
in Europe and an all-out attack on Burma. “‘Our 
Western World,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boasting and 
our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and women in 
Russia and China and in the Middle East are 
conscious now of their potential strength. They 


Savage fighting was reported developing in the 
Northwest Caucasus. : hed 

—In the Libyan (El Alamein) district in Egypt, 
Berlin’s communique said: ‘‘Heavy but successful 
defense fighting in the Alamein position con- 
tinues, especially on the northern sector. Attacks 
and counter-attacks on both sides resulted in 
fierce battles between infantry and tank forma- 
tions, but an important hill for which both sides 
pare been bitterly fighting remained in our 

ands.” 

Gct. 29—Washington reported that Army and 
Marine Corps troops on Guadalcanal had regained 
positions which Japanese soldiers had pierced, 
adding that “‘no report of any recent action at 
sea or landing of enemy troop reinforcements 
has been reecived.’’ 

—United States Army planes attacked canal boats 
in Belgium. 

—In the Owen Stanley area Allied troops “in a 
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are coming to know that many of the decisions 
about the future of the world lie in their hands. 
And they intend that these decisions shall leave 
the peoples of each nation free from foreign 
domination, free for economic, social and spiri- 
tual growth. £ 

—Finally, when I say that this world demands the 
full participation of a self-confident America, I 
am only passing on an invitation which these 
peoples of the Hast have given us. They would 
like the United States to be one of their partners 
in this grand adventure. They want us to join 
them in creating a new society, global in scope, 
free alike of the economic injustices of the West 
and the political malpraetices of the East. But 
as a partner in that great new combination they 
want us neither hesitant, incompetent nor afraid. 
They want a partner who will not hesitate to 
speak out for the. correction of injustice any- 
where in the world. 

—‘Our allies in the East know that we intend to 
pour out our resources in this war. But they 
expect us now—not after the war—to use the 
enormous power of our giving to promote liberty 
and justice. Other peoples, not yet fighting, are 
waiting no less eagerly for us to accept the most 
challenging opportunity in all history—the chance 
to help create a new society in which men and 
women the globe around can live and grow in- 
vigorated by freedom.”” 

Oct. 27—British planes raided shipyards at the 
German port of Flensburg, 

—In London the City gave Mrs. Roosevelt a public 
reception at County Hall. 

—Moscow said that in the southern outskirts of 
Stalingrad ‘‘our units counter-attacked the 
Hitlerites, destroyed 10 machine-gun posts, de- 
molished 25 blockhouses and dugouts and wiped 
out over four companies of German infantry. 
Northwest of Stalingrad our troops fought the 
enemy, who is sustaining heavy losses in this 
sector. One Soviet infantry unit alone has killed 
about 300 Hitlerites.’”’ Berlin said: ‘Stubborn 
street and house-to-house fighting in Stalingrad 
is successfully proceeding. The enemy renewed 
his vain relief attacks southeast of Stalingrad 
but suffered enormous losses.’’ 

—On the El Alamein front, Berlin asserted ‘‘the 
battle in Egypt is progressing with unabated 
fierceness. The enemy, with strong new forces, 
attempted in vain to penetrate into the German 
and Italian tank army yesterday. He lost another 
111 tanks and 38 armed reconnoitering cars. 
German and Italian air forces, in repeated 
thrusts, increasing in intensity, attacked enemy 
year communications.’’ Rome added that ‘‘the 
enemy used new and powerful forces in an at- 
tempt to break through our line,’’ and London 
said that ‘‘our forces extended the area which 
they had occupied in the enemy’s defenses. Yes- 
terday our gains were maintained. Fighting 
continues. Large scale air operations continued 
over the battle area.”’ 

Oct. 28—Washington reported that ‘‘enemy losses 
in men and equipment in the troop actions on 
Guadalcanal since Oct. 23 have been very heavy 
as compared to our own.”’ Supporting the Solo- 
mons operations, Allied planes continued attacks 


Oct. 30—Washington repor' 


—Sinking of the British warship, 


—Berlin asserted that in 


bayonet assault at dusk drove the enemy from 
his position to the road, capturing 20 prisoners. 
Our advance continues.’’ 


—In Stalingrad ‘‘only in one sector, at the price 


of huge losses, Moscow stated, ‘‘the Hitlerites 
succeeded in advancing 100 yards, penetrating 
one factory’s grounds. According to incomplete 
data, more than 1,500 German officers and men 
were wiped out. Gunners and mortar crews dis- 
persed and partly annihilated about a regiment 
of infantry and destroyed 200 trucks with 
troops.’* Berlin insisted more ground was gained 
in Stalingrad and the Caucasus, adding that 
“west of the Terek River, Rumanian Alpine 
troops in close cooperation with German troops 
stormed the strongly fortified and stubbornly 
defended of Nalchik. Enemy forces bottled up 
northeast of Nalchik were wiped out or taken 
prisoner, Within four days several Soviet di- 
visions were annihilated, more than 7,000 


prisoners were taken.’’ 

3 that at Gaudalcanal, 
United States planes had destroyed two Japanese 
seaplanes in Rekata Bay and United States 
torpedo boats scored on a destroyer believed to 
have been engaged in reinforcing or supplying 
enemy troops ashore, Secretary of the Navy Knox 


revealed that the Japanese fleet had quit the 
Solemons. 


—United States planes, continuing the attacks on 


Buin, dropped 27 tons of explosives there and 
made two hits on a heavy cruiser, or battleship, 
damaged a light cruiser and an airplane carrier, 
and hit a destroyer, it was stated. | ; 


—In the Owen Stanley area, Allied troops occupied 


Alola. 


—In Egypt, according to London, the British made 


further advances. Berlin averred that ‘‘on th 
Egyptian front a British attack which had tried 
to force a break-through with strong infantry 
forces after a violent artillery and tank battle - 
failed again yesterday. Temporary -breaches 
were cleared up by tenacious fighting of German 
and Italian troops; 39 enemy tanks were de- 
ore ea Ses eet ted maitalion which 
‘unt 0: e j : 
39 British tanks.’’ . oon Ee 


Ve 
announced by London. Noone, nee 


—In Stalingrad, Berlin stated ‘‘our assault sup- 


ported by dive-bombers was continued and an 
area gained in previous battles was mopped up. 
Enemy ferries and boats on the Volga were a6 
jected to artillery fire. South of the city enemy 
relief attacks supported by tanks yesterday col- . 
lensed, in front of nig oe nes under defensive 
arms ani 0: 

Luftwaffe.’’ ee a ee 
the Atlantic, ot 

Canary Isles, German submarines sank Hine aed 
in a British convoy and six further south—100 925 
tons. Later, four more ships, Berlin said, were 


sunk—131,131 tons; plus 15 ras 
100.995 tone Pp in another convoy: 


Oct. 31—At Buin, United States planes dropped 18. 


tons of bombs, blowing up an enemy crui: 
damaging a light cruiser and a mercbanh ate ras 
a second raid a heavy enemy cruiser or battleship 


zs 


sf-ln Egypt, Cairo said, Allied air superiority was 


_ Was hit by a 500-lb. bomb. At Rabaul, United 
States planes dropped 21 tons of explosives. 
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4 —United States planes 


ny 


—Lieut. the Hon. Peter Wood 


--Betlin stated that ‘‘in Stalingrad shock troop en- 
terprises secured further gain of ground. Owing 
to great losses of the enemy he ditcontinued 
attacks to the south of the town. Fighter air 
Squadrons again attacked the railway track north 
of Astrakhan. Italian and Hungarian troops 
Shes gg attempts of the enemy to cross the 

m. 

—Moscow asserted that a battalion of German 
infantry was ‘‘wiped out’’ there. 

—Axis planes bombed the English Cathedral city 
of Canterbury—the first since June. 


1942—-NOVEMBER 


Noy, 1—In the Buin-Faisi area, MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters said, United States planes dropped 33 
tons of bombs and seven ships were sunk or 
damaged; later ten tons were dropped on runways 
and supply dumps, starting fires. In the Owen 
Stanley, Allied ground forces continued the ad- 
Vance and are “‘well beyond Isurava and Abuari.’’ 

—Moscow asserted that in Stalingrad the Red 
forces had “‘counter-attacked and forged ahead 
somewhat,’’ and on the Leningrad front snipers. 
in three days had killed 876 Germans. 

—A German High Command special communique 
said: ‘“‘On their hunt for enemy transport ships. 
German U-boats for the first time penetrated 
from the Atlantic the edge of the Indian Ocean 
and sank eight ships totaling 52,518 tons east of 
Cape Agulhas, the most southerly headland of 


i and in Cape waters.’’ 


ritish planes attacked places in Crete; other 
British planes, in Egypt, ‘shot up the road 
between Solum and Sidi Barrani. Encampments 
and vehicles, some carrying gasoline, were de- 
stroyed.’’ In Egypt, Berlin stated, ‘‘the enemy 
again attacked with strong tank and infantry 
forces. After heavy fighting he wo. stopped by 
counter-attacks. The battle continues.’’ 


Nov. 2—Washington announced that United States 


.submariries in Far Eastern waters had sunk two 
large tankers, one passenger-cargo ship and two 
cargo ships; and had damaged a converted car- 
Tier, a destroyer and a tanker—these were 
Japanese losses hitherto unarmnounced. 


—tIn the Caucasus, southeast of Nalchik, Moscow 


said, Soviet troops ‘‘withdrew to new positions,”’ 
enabling the Germans to advance beyond that 
post 60 miles toward Tiflis oil fields. 

, 26, second son of 
Viscount Halifax, British Ambassador to the 
United States, was reported killed in action. He 
was serving with the Royal Armored Corps in 
Egypt as a temporary captain. 

“again attacked enemy 
aircraft and dispersal areas at Maleme airdrome, 
Crete. Explosions were observed in the target 
area and fires were started,’’ Cairo said. 


' —In the Owen Stanley area United Nations forces 


/ ’ 
f 


occupied Kokoda. At Buna (New Guinea) they 
prevented the Japanese from landing 7,000 troops 
from two transports. On Timor, they bombed 
Delin by planes 


_—In Egypt, Cairo stated, some Axis tanks suc- 


: 
: 
ne 


, 
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ceeded in joining the Axis infantry which had 
been encircled; two Axis ships were sunk at 
Tobruk. ‘In the northern sector of the Alamein 
front,’”’ Berlin said, ‘‘there were continued 
counter-attacks by German and Italian troops 
and the enemy was thrown back with heaviest 
of casualties, especially an Australian division.” 


Nov. 3—The Japanese landed, by night, troop re- 


inforcements to the eastward of the United 
States positions on, the north coast of Guadal- 


al, Washington said! 
Uni States planes again bombed Tobruk 


Harbor. 


_—In the Caucasus, Moscow said, Soviet forces were 


“pressed back somewhat” by the Germans, 250 
of whom were killed in the attack. The German 
High Command said the Caucasus fighting had 
pushed east of Alagir, which the Germans have 
claimed, and that the attackers had penetrated 
“strongly fortified and mined positions. In 
Stalingrad, the Germans said, the Russians lost 
further ground and their ‘repeated counter- 
attacks. failed.’’ 


—Berlin said U-boats east of the Canadian coast 


in an attack on a United States convoy bound 
for England, sank ‘‘out of the strongly pro- 
tected enemy convoy 16 ships totaling 94,000 tons, 
including three munitions ships which exploded 
after the first torpedo hit. Another two steamers 


totaling 10,000 tons, as well as one destroyer, and 


one coryette, were torpedoed. Only a dispersed 
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—In Egypt the tank fight between the Axis and 
Allied forces reached ‘‘the full pitch of its fury,’’ 
ets asserted, with the Axis forces losing 

Nov. 4—London reported the Germans and Italians 
in full retreat in Egypt, and that the Italians 
had asked for an armistice to bury their dead. 
It was reported that Gen. von Stumme of the 
German force, had been killed and that Gen. 
Ritter von Thoma had been captured. Cairo said 
the Eighth Army had driven the enemy in the 
north (excepting the coastal sector) to the west 
of Sidi Abdel Rahman, and in the southern 
sector, adding: ‘‘So far we captured over 9,000 
prisoners, including Gen. Ritter von Thoma, 
commander of the German Afrika Korps, and a 
number of other senior German and Italian of- 
ficers. It is known the enemy’s losses in killed 
and wounded have been exceptionally high. Up 
to date we have destroyed more thar 260 German 
and Italian tanks and captured or destroyed at 
least 270 guns. The full toll of booty cannot be 
assessed at this stage of operation. In the course 
of these operations our air forces, whose losses 
have been light, have destroyed or damaged in 


air combat over 300 aircraft and destroyed or- 


put out of action a like number on the ground. 
At sea our naval and air forces have sunk 50,000 
tons and damaged as much again of shipping 
carrying Axis supplies to North Africa.’’ 

—Rome said: ‘‘On the Alamein front the tenacious- 
ness of Axis troops and their bravery prevented 
the enemy from getting any result from repeated 
powerful attacks carried out with large numbers 
of tanks and aviation.’ 

Nov. 5—The British communique on the Egyptian 
offensive said: ‘“‘The Eighth Army continued to 
advance over the whole front. In the south the 
enemy is still holding out in a few isolated posi- 
tions. In the north he has a screen of anti-tank 
guns and tanks which is withdrawing before our 
advancing forces. Following heavy night attacks 
on Noy. 3-4, Allied bombers and freighters con- 
tinued to harass the enemy withdrawing along 
the coastal road. Enemy air activity was confined 
to attempted interceptions of one Stuka raid. 
The latter was successfully broken up and two 
Junkers 87’s and one Messerschmitt 109 were 
destroyed. During the day we shot down 13 
aircraft in all.’’ 


| —Berlin claimed sinking of 26 ships (131,000 tone 


by U-boats in three oceans, and asserted f1 
one of the vessels went down with the crews of 
five other previously sunk freighters. Six of 
those sunk were in a convoy off Canada in which 
16 had been sunk earlier. 

—Washington reported more Japanese forces had 
landed on the north coast of Guadalcanal. 

—London announced that hostilities in Madagascar 
ended at 2 P.M., Nov. 5, Madagascar time. 

Nov. 6—In Egypt, Cairo said, the British drove 


Axis forces ‘‘well west’’ of El Daba, along the . 


coastal road—‘‘a minimum of 4,000 more pris- 
oners were taken during the day. A further large 


number of Italians is being rounded up in a . 


southern sector of the battlefield, where they 
appear to have been abandoned in the desert by 
the German mechanized formations. The com 
mander of the Trento Division and his chief of 
Staff are among the prisoners.’’ Berlin stated 
that, ‘‘German and Italian formations attacked 
in fierce fighting tank formations of the enemy 
in the area of Fuka and Matruh. Toward evenin 
the battle was under way with undiminishe 
fierceness against continuous pressure of the 
enemy.’’ 


Nov. 7—In Washington, the War Department com- A 


munique said: ‘‘United. States Army, Navy and 
Air forces started landing operations during the 
hours of darkness tonight at numerous points 
on the shores of North Africa. The operation 
was made necessary by_ the increasing Axis 
menace to this territory. Steps have been taken 
to give the French people by radio and leaflet 
early information of the landings, These com- 
bined operations of the United States:-forces were 
supported by units of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Air Force. Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Hisenhower 
of the United States Army is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Forces.’’ In connection with 
the announcement President Roosevelt notified 
Marshal Petain and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments of the dispatch of American forces 
to Africa and assured the three governments that 
the proposed occupation of their African posses- 
sions was a friendly move, intended to forestall 
Axis seizure. Such a seizure, he said, would be 
@ direct threat to the United States, which, he 
gave assurance, will not hold those lands after 
the war is over. 


temnant of the convoy succeeded in escaping in | ~-Heavy United States bombers, escorted by Allied 


the dense fog.’’ my 


fighters, raided the docks at the submarine pens 
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out of action; two enemy corvettes were sunk. q 


at Brest, in Occupied France. Bombs were seen 
to strike the target. Other United States planes 
raided Rangoon, in” Asia, and Benghazi and 
Tobruk in Africa. British planes attacked Genoa 
and ranged over France and the Low Countries. 
eae 23 were killed and 88 injured, Rome 
said. 

—Japanese forces in China began a battle at 
Shasi, on the north bank of the Yangste River 
west of Hankow. 

—In Russia fighting was severe in the area of 
Stalingrad. 

—The Allies have occupied Good Enough Island to 
the northeast of New Guinea off Collingwood 
Bay, in a flanking movement. The Allied forces 
now control all of Papua except the beach head 
in the Buna-Gona area. 


_—The Danish Cabinet resigned; the new one was 


headed by Eric Scavenius. 

—London reported that in Egypt and Libya 
“prisoners now total well over 20,000, and ma- 
terial so far captured includes a total of 350 
tanks, 400 guns and many thousands of vehicles. 
In the south mopping up of abandoned Italian 
divisions is in progress. The advance of the 

-Bighth Army continues.”’ 

“Washington announced that ‘‘a minimum of 
5,188 Japanese have been killed by United States 

forces in land fighting in the Tulagi-Guadalcanal 
area of the Solomon Islands since our occupation 
of positions in this area on Aug. 7, 1942. This 
figure is based on actual count of enemy killed 
in action ashore and does not include estimates 
of those killed in enemy-controlled areas where 
no count could be made.”’ 

Nov. 8—Vichy (French Ministry of Information 
Communique) reported as follows: ‘‘Landings 
fave been effected at 7:30 A.M. (2:30 A.M. East- 
ern War Time) by American ships and British 
ships at Algiers and in the environs of Algiers. 
Many of these attacks were repulsed, articularly 
in Algiers harbor and at the admiralty. In the 
region of Oran, Oran Harbor was attacked and 
two English or American gunboats were sunk. 
Prisoners were made right and left of Oran. 
Arzeu has been occupied in great part and the 
situation is confused. West of Oran there were 
landings near Cape Sigale and Bou-Sfer was 
occupied. Finally, in Morocco, a large landing 

' has been carried out at Safi. A large attack is 
reported against Fedhala and a Commando raid 
at Mehdia. 

—The French Cabinet announced severance of 
diplomatic relations with the United States. The 
decision to resist the Anglo-American landing in 
Algiers was conveyed to the American Charge 
d’Affaires, S. Pinkney Tuck, after he delivered 
President Roosevelt’s message to Marshal Petain. 

—Chancellor Hitler, in an address broadcast from 
Munich, declared that Germany would make no 
more peace overtures. The last peace offer, he 
said, was that offered Britain July 19, 1940. 
Stalingrad, he said, was firmly in German hands. 
What matters, he added, was that no boats could 
travel up and down the Volga. To make a 
second Verdun of other Russiqn strongholds was 
not worth the price demanded, he stated. Re- 
ferring to North Africa, Hitler asserted that the 
gain of a few kilometers in the desert did not 
constitute a British victory. 

—As to that, London said: ‘‘The Eighth Army 
continued its flag of the panzer army in full 
retreat toward the frontier during the night of 
Nov. 6-7 and yesterday. Some enemy troops who 
were fighting a delaying action at Matruh have 
been surrounded. The rounding up of Italian 
troops abandoned by their German allies in the 
Alamein area continued. It now seems clear that 
the Germans withdrew without attempting to 
extricate any of the Italian infantry formations. 
The whole headquarters of three Italian divisions 
already have been captured.”’ 

Nov. 9—Washington said that, in Africa, arrange- 
ments for the capitulation of Algiers had been 
made at a conference between Gen. Charles W. 
Ryder, United States Army commander of the 
Eastern assault force, and Gen. Alfonse Pierre 
Juin, adding: ‘‘to the east and west of Oran, 


United States forces which landed under the 


command of Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredenall, U. S. 
Army, have penetrated a considerable distance 
to the rear of the city. Now in our hands are 
three of the four airfields in this region. We 
have taken more than 2,000 prisoners.” 
—Vichy said: ‘‘A violent naval battle has taken 
place off Casablanca. The port was heavily 
shelled. Our naval losses were serious. At Oran 
a large number of landings were effected to the 
east and west of the town, which is encircled. 
Counter-attacks are in progress. Our naval 
forces played a vigorous part in the defense; 
two of our torpedo boats and one sloop were put 


No attack has taken place in the region of 
Constantine (Algeria) and none in Tunisia. 
Apart from a@ dissident movement in the neigh- 
borhood of Algiers our North African troops and 
the popalpilpn: are showing perfect ore In 
Morocco rising led by Gen. Bethouard was 
rapidly suppressed. Landings of Americans have 
been effected at Safi, Mogador, Agadir and 


Fedhala. Despite the size of the landing forces © 


the enemy so far has been held in check except 
at Safi, where the town has been occupied.”’ 
—London announced that Gen. Henri Giraud had 
gone to Algeria to organize an army which the 
United States Government ‘‘has pledged itself 
to assist in providing arms and equipment.”’ 
—United States Army planes raided the St. Nazaire 
docks in daylight; British planes attacked Havre. 
—Cairo said: ‘‘Pursuit of remnants of the panzer 
army into Libya continued. Some hostile ele- 
ments which were still holding out at Matruh 
capitulated.”’ 
—Rome asserted that ‘‘enemy tank formations 
tried in vain to hinder successful withdrawal of 


Axis troops along the coastal strip of the ~ 


Egyptian desert. One detachment which h 
oe ee ry Roayepae gueseedrs in three days Ot 
ing reac. 
pd cg ee pines nang oe ee 
—Canada an exic: i 
with Pranee © announced severance of ties 
ov. 10—The Washington communique said: “ 
operations at Algiers have ceased Torben 
armistice negotiations. Royal Air Force fighters 
are giving air cover over Algiers Bay. American 
troops have captured Oran, supported by the 
Royal Navy and the United States Army 12th 
Air Force and naval aircraft. United States 
naval forces have overcome to a large degree the 
resistance by French naval units along the coast 
- the Casablanca area. The French battleship 
ean Bart is burning in port. Naval aircraft 
continued to support army forces on shore. Safi 
Fedhala and Mehdia are in our hands.” — : 
—London said Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, chief 
of Vichy’s armed forces, was in Allied hands at 
an ee age byes by one of our Ameri- 
w 
oitcer ee his hae € respect and dignity due an 
—American planes bombed dacks and w 
S. Bs pie raid on Rangoon and Synlett 
—The new Danish Cabinet pledged ai 
—Tokyo announced the appointnent ae 
Zengo Yoshida, 57, former Navy Minister and. 
“ee ea e — Supreme War Council, as com- 
waters in chief of the Japanese fleet in China 
—United States Army planes destroyed sey 
type enemy Zeros rah 
Atta fsland, in an attack on Holtz Bay, 
—Ber asserted that Axis bomber s 
-boats ‘‘in attacks on Anglo-Ameritua neaa 
units and transports off the French North 
African coast in long-range day and night at- 
tacks set fire to a cruiser and damaged another 
cruiser by bomb hits. In addition, eight large 
merchant ships including a 19,000-ton liner ‘and 
@ 10,000-ton transport were repeatedly and 
heavily hit. U-boats sank one. lar 


—President Roosevelt said the African 
was decided in June in Ppa eet 2 

_ Minister Churenill, aes with Prime 

uba and Haiti en ties with Ms 

ge lanes te amnburg toate 15: 
Foca Ay a set's and Cherbourg and 

— ala, French Morocco, Am 5 
dead in the northwest African phd cs 
buried after a military service. In the grou: § 
soldier and sailor dead was the first Americ z 
Army chaplain lost in action in ‘this sector in 
janding party Wes esughe Inner Novag, When 

as cau 

vei AE Bern a honda al 
ov. ancellor er, in a br 
direction, from Paris, notified the Fronce nae a 
that inasmuch as ‘‘Great Britain and now ales 
the United States have sought to set foor aos? 
on French soil in order _to continue the war ee 
suits their interests, on French territory, in thecs 
circumstances I felt compelled to order the 
German Army immediately to march through 
the unoccupied zone—and this is now being do 
—and to mareh to the point aimed at b: He 


— 


\ 


esti 
x 
_ in the whole of France,”” adding that owing to 
the circumstances ‘‘the Reich and Italy have 
been forced, in order to safeguard the interests 
envisaged in the armistice conditions, to face 
the threat of the Anglo-Saxon nations, a tc 
consequence, to abolish the Reich frontier in 
» France, the reason for keeping the seat of gov- 
ernment in Vichy does not exist any more.” 
—Washington announced that Admiral Jean 
Francois-Darlan had issued to all commanders 
in French North Africa, including Morocco, an 
, order to cease hostilities. The bulletin added 
_ that in the Casablanca area French Army forces 
had capitulated; the residents of Oran had wel- 
comed United States troops’ ‘‘enthusiastically.’”’ 
All prisoners have been exchanged. During in- 
termittent attacks in the Algiers area, Axis 
aircraft have been destroyed. Bougie is now 
Occupied by Allied forces, also Rabat, capital 
of Merocco. 
, —Rome said Axis planes in attacks on Anglo- 
be American forces off Algiers sank a_ cruiser, 
sy damaged another and torpedoed a 15,000-ton 
: ship. Berlin added that arf aircraft carrier also 
" was hit. The airdrome of Algiers was bombed. 
| —On the Egyptian front, said Berlin, ‘‘planned 
_ .=vements of German and Italian troops, which 
5 in successful skirmishes destroyed 12 enemy 
a tanks, are progressing. The British Air Force 


3 lost four machines; German and Italian fighters, 
a in air combats against numerically superior 
enemy Air Force units, shot down 27 enemy 
airplanes between Noy. 5 and 10. _ 
—British planes bombed the Tunis airdrome. é 
' Berlin claimed torpedo hits in the North Atlantic 
on the 85,000-ton passenger ship, Queen Elizabeth. 
Noy. 12—Washington said that ‘“‘resistance by 
French armed iorces has ceased everywhere in 
French North Africa, with the exception of a 
few isolated localities. In many places the local 
population and United States troops joined in 
Armistice Day ceremonies. The ur loading of 
troops and supplies is progressing with the 
assistance of French dock workers. Our positions 
on the west coast are being consolidated. The 
Commander in Chief has instructed all forces to 
acquaint themselves with and conform to local 
' laws and customs.’’ 
—Berlin said German planes bombed Algiers har- 
bor and airfield, and, ‘‘in the Bight of Bougie 
two transport steamers totaling 16,000 tons were 
sunk, while 12 large merchantmen and passenger 
ships were heavily damaged. In the same district 
an aircraft carrier and two destroyers were hit. 
German submarines operating in the Western 
Mediterranean sank a troop transport of 19,600 
tons, a transport ship of the Blue Funnel Line of 
12,000 tons and a freighter.of 4,000 tons. At- 
tacking an enemy naval unit consisting of an 
aircraft carrier and escorting men-of-war, Ger- 
man U-boats damaged two men-of-war, including 
‘a Tribal class (British) destroyer by torpedo hits. 
Off Algiers an escort vessel was torpedoed. 
German tanks and motorized troops reached the 
French Mediterranean coast. The march of 
German troops through South France was car- 
ried out without incident.’’ According to Rome, 
they had passed Nice and reached the Rhone 
' River. ‘ 
~ _Guatemala broke diplomatic relations with Vichy. 
. cero said six ‘‘large Italian troop-carrying 
aircraft full of German troops flying north, 
probably from Tunisia, nee shot down into the 
by our long-range fighters.” _ 
—The “british caught up with Axis retreating 
‘orces in Libya and there was fighting between 


—Fighting continued around Stalingrad, 
a of ‘Tuapse and southeast of Nalchik. 
grouped detachments and made fresh attacks on 
defense sectors of Stalingrad. Berlin asserted 
that ‘fighting on a large scale’ took place in 
\ the Caucasus near Alagir, and in the Tuapse 


section. 

ee es submarines in the Far East, Wash- 
4 hore ehten ed, ey eonune five cargo ships, a 
tank atro. : ; 

Bote masse and sent to the White House the 
pill drafting youths in the 18-19 age groups. 
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that draft boards shall defer 
ed in sopeutiay peak tie 
ct ‘h ll was signed by the President on Nov. 13. 
é- Bee eeentative M. J. Maas, of Minnesota, a 
colonel of the Marine Corps Aviation Reserve, 
~ who recently meron ms a tour of duty in the 
. Pacific, declare 

sag have not gone well in the Pacific, and 
Lr there fast is no unity of command in the Pacific. 
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Noy. 13—Washington said: ‘‘British forces under « 
General Anderson have extended the Algerian 
zone of occupation as far east as Bone. This 
movement has been executed with the concur- 
rence of the French. Axis air attacks on Bougie 
yesterday were beaten off by gunfire from our 
ships and by the Royal Air Force: 11 enemy 
planes were shot down by our fighters.’’ 

—Berlin asserted U-boats in attacks against British 
and American landing forces in French North 
Africa a British cruiser of the Birmingham class 
was sunk by torpedo hits off the Moroccan At- 
lantic Coast, as well as a destroyer of the K 
class, while three transports displacing a total 
of 22,000 tons were sunk in the roadstead of 
Fedhala. In the Western Mediterranean other 
submarines sank a transport of 7,000 tons and 
torpedoed two additional vessels, including a 
large passenger liner with two funnels’; and, in 
the Gulf of Bougie, German and Italian planes 
sank a large transport and hit a cruiser and 
three destroyers; also, ‘‘the Supreme Command 
of German armed forces announces: The Chief 
of French naval forces in the Mediterranean and 
the commander of coast defense at Toulon have 
solemnly declared that French warships would 
defend themselves against any attack by the 
Anglo-Saxon powers. The Fuehrer and the 
ea es ge that the fortress 

Oulon is not to be occupi = 
man and Italian troops.” igs) 
st and Panama suspended relations with 

Fake nto ae mek Caledonia. 

— enaica (Libya. e British occupied Bardia: 
Tobruk also was taken. = vee 
—At Buin Allied planes bombed two cruisers. Near 
llinow, New Guinea, where Allied soldiers had 
encircled the Japanese, ‘‘bodies of 15 officers and 
more than 500 men have been counted in the 
jungle. In the Oivi pocket several hundred ad- 
ditional dead have been found. Allied fighters, 
cooperating with ground units, strafed and si- 
lenced enemy positions in the rear areas.” 
Guadalcanal, in an attack on U. S. forces, “a 
Japanese’ plane, disabled and burning, crashed 
into the U. S. S. San Francisco (heavy cruiser), 
killed 30 of her personnel, and damaged the ship 
slightly. A 5-inch shell from an enemy shore 
battery damaged the U.S.S. Buchanan and killed 
five of her crew. The San Francisco and the 
Buchanan were the only U. S. ships damaged in 

this action.”’ 

Wash m announced that Capt. William T. 

Cherry, Jr., of Abilene, Tex., was found on a 

life raft. He was the pilot of the Rickenbacker 

plane which had not been heard from since Oct. 

2 on a flight from Hawaii. Capt. E. V. Ricken- 

backer was found alive. Rescued with him were 

Colonel Hans C. Adamson and Private John F. 

Bartek. They were found on a raft 600 miles 

north of Samoa. Alexander Kaczmarezyk, who 

was with them, died several days ago and was | 

buried at sea; three others were found on a 

small island—Lieuts. James C. Whitaker and 

John J. De Angelis and Staff Sergeant James 

Reynolds, all of the United States Army. 

Nov. 14—Washington said: ‘“The eastern task force 
is consolidating its new positions in the advance 
from Algiers in the direction of Tunisia. Our 
troops received a friendly welcome when they 
-entered Casablanca.’’ Berlin stated that ‘‘alto- 
gether 11 transport ships totaling 99,100 tons 
have been sunk by German submarines off the 
coasts of Algiers and Morocco.’’ In areas other 
than Mediterranean, it was claimed 20 enemy 
ships (191,000 tons) and a destroyer were sunk 
out of escorted: convoys; and, in the Mediter- 
ranean, ‘‘two more transport vessels and one 
large tanker, totaling 21,000 tons, as well as a 
destroyer, were sunk out of a British-Americar 
transport fleet. 

—Washington later reported that ‘“‘heavy bombard- 
ment aircraft of the bomber commands, United 
States Army Ninth Air Force, attacked Benghazi 
Harbor on the night of Nov. 13-14 and during 
daylight hours Nov. 14. Large fires were ob- 
served as a result of our attacks.’’ 

—British planes again bombed Genoa; Rome. said 
five persons were killed and serious damage was 
reported, especially against civilian property in 
the central and eastern districts of the town. 
United States planes—Flying Fortresses and B-24 
Liberators—bombed German submarine bases at 
La Palice and St. Nazaire. Allied fighters made 
supporting and diversionary sweeps over North- 


ern France. y 
—Cairo stated that British troops ‘‘pursuing the 
retreating enemy to the west of Tobruk have 
cleared them from Cyrenaica as far as El 
Gazala. Some German prisoners were taken in 
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+ quarters in Africa said: ‘‘Attacks by Axis bomb- 
carrying and torpedo carrying aircraft against 
our sea borne forces in the Mediterranean in the 
days subsequent to the initial landings have 
been of varying intensity, but the undaunted 
performance of fighters of the fleet air arm, the 
United States Army Air Forces and the R. A. F. 
and anti-aircraft gunfire of the warships and 
merchant vessels have made these sorties by 
Axis air forces. a costly adventure. Intensive 
attacks by concentrations of Axis U-boats both 
inside-and outside the Mediterranean haye also 
been carried out, but have failed to hinder the 
progress of the operation. The enemy has 

_ sustained severe losses in these attacks. 

- —In Russia, the chief fighting areas continued to 
be in Stalingrad and northeast of Tuapse and 
southeast of Nalchik. Ps 

—Admiral Jean Francois Darlan appointed Gen. 
Henri Giraud as French military commander in 
North Africa. Soon after Giraud’s appointment 
was announced, the Vichy radio broadcast a 
proclamation by Marshal Petain denouncing 
Giraud as a traitor and calling on French 

_ African forces to ignore his orders. 

‘Berlin stated that ‘‘in Cyrenaica, German and 
Italian troops offered stubborn resistance against 
continuing enemy pressure. They withdrew fur- 
ther westward after fierce fighting, inflicting 
great casualties. In the fight against American 
and British landing forces in North Africa, Gey- 
man submarines sank the 20,000-ton transport 
Warwick Castle and a 6,000-ton freighter. In ad- 
erHOn. nine large transports received torpedo 

s.”” 

Nov. 16—Washington, in an Official resume of a 
naval battle off Guadalcanal, Nov. 13-15, stated 
that the Japanese lost (sunk) a battleship (Kongo 
Class). three heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
five destroyers and eight transports, with an 
estimated total of 30,000 persons aboard. In addi- 
tion, a battleship and six destroyers were dam- 
aged in action; and four cargo transports which 
had been beached and destroyed. —The American 
losses, the Navy said, were two light cruisers 
and six destroyers. Among the officers killed 

' was Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan, 52, for- 
mer naval aide to President Roosevelt, in the 
early morning of Nov. 13. The Tokyo summary 
Said: First; losses and damages to enemy war- 
‘ships: sunk, eight cruisers including three new 
type; five of these cruisers were instanly_ sunk; 
four or five destroyers; one transport. Heavily 
damaged, two battelships, three cruisers, three 
or four destroyers and three transports. Sec- 
ondly, losses of enemy aircraft, 63 planes shot 
down and more than -10 (others) destroyed. 
Thirdly, our losses and damages: one battle ship 
sunk, another battleship damaged; three destroy- 
ers sunk and seven transports, damaged; 32 
planes dived into the enemy and nine (other) 
Planes failed to return. 

—As to the Noy. 13-15 battle, Tokyo said: ‘‘More 
than half the enemy fleet was destroyed or 
crippled. The fate of the United States landing 
force on Guadalcanal is in the hands of the 
Japanese forces. This latest defeat of the United 
States forces means shattering of the American 
Navy's counter-attacks in the Solomons.”’ 


at Bone on the Algerian coast were 

A German submarine torpedoed a 

steamer of 6,000 tons off the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco.”’ 

Nov. i7—President Roosevelt announced that 
“French troops, under the command of Gen. 
Giraud, have already been in action against the 
enemy in Tunisia, fighting by the side of 
American and British soldiers for the liberation 
of their country. The announcement—the first 
news that American forces were actually in 
contact with Axis forces—was made in a state- 
ment by the President that his recognition of 
Admiral Darlan was part of a ‘“‘temporary ex- 
pedient, justified solely by the stress of’ battle, 
which has accomplished,’’ he said, ‘‘two military 
objectives. The first was to save American and 
British lives, on the one hgnd, and French lives 
on the other hand. The second was the vital 
factor of time. The tempdérary arrangement has 
made it possible to avoid a “‘mopping-up’’ period 
in Algeria and Morocco which might have taken 
@ month or two to consummate. Such a period 
would have delayed the concentration for the 
attack from the west on Tunis and, we hope, 
on Tripoli. Every day of delay in the current 
operation would have enabled the Germans and 
Italians to build up a strong resistance, to dig 
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in end make a huge as abe on our part es- 
sential before we could win.”’ ° : 

—Berlin reported ‘ta transport of 12,000 tons was 
sunk out of a British-American supply fleet for 
North Africa by a German submarine. Marching | 
enemy columns on the coastal road east of Bone 
and in the southern border district’ of Tunisia 
suffered heavy losses from our air attacks. 

—The Spanish Government began NEE was off- 
cially described as a partial mobilidation of its) | 
army, navy and air force. 7 

—London said that ‘‘Flying Fortresses and Liber- F 
ators, supported by fighters\of the R. A. F.. | 
attacked the German submarine base at St. 
Nazaire. Many bursts were seen on the target.” © 

—Mrs. Roosevelt returned to the United States — 
by air from the British Isles. : 

Noy. 18—Allied Headquarters in North Africa said: — 
“Advance elements of the British First Army 
together with British and United States para- — 
chute troops and French forces operating with 
us have entered Tunisia at several points. Con- — 
tacts have been mage with enemy scouting par- — _ 
ties. R. A. F. bombers attacked objectives im] | 
Tunisia occupied by the enemy.” _ 3 

—Berlin reported that harbor establishments and— 
fuel depots in Bone and in Maison Blanche, — 
near Algiers, bombed again. 

— Flying Fortresses and Liberators attacked the © 
et bases at La Pallice_and Lorient by day- © 
ight. 

—Fighter aircraft of the desert air task force of 
the Ninth United States Air Force continued 
their patrols over the advanced area of Cyre- — 
Seer without encountering opposition, Cairo — 
stated. 

—tIn Libya, the British reported they had pursued 
the retreating Axis forces to ‘‘within 70 miles — 
of Benghazi’’ and bombed the harbor. 

—Moscow said that ‘‘our troops fought the enemy 
in the Stalingrad area, northeast of Nalchik.”’ — 

—Marshal Petain signed a ‘‘constitutional act.” _ 
empowering Pierre Laval, ‘‘Chief of Govern- 
ment,’’ to promulgate laws and decrees under his 
own signature. 

Nov. 19—Moscow reported that 5,000 Germans were — 
killed and defeated in a battle lasting several © 
days at the approaches to Orjonikidze, in the ~ 

% 


Central Caucasus. Berlin said that ‘after four 
days of incessant, ferocious, man-to-man fight- | 
ing in mired trench positions, all attacks | 
collapsed with heavy and bloody losses for the | 
enemy.”’ i | 

—British planes bombed Benghazi harbor. Other” | 
aircraft attacked the Fiat works and other | 

targets in Turin. Z| 

—Berlin said German speedboats advanced to the © 
British coast the night of Novy. 18-19. They 
sank four merchant ships of 9,000 tons out of | 
a strongly protected convoy. U-boats in the © 
North Atlantic attacked an enemy convoy and in § ; 
several days of embittered fighting sank 15 enemy | 
vessels totaling 78,000 tons, two destroyers and | 
a corvette; four other ships were damaged by 
torpedo hits. Other U-boats operating off North ~ 
and Centrai*America and east of Cape Town sank 
eight véssels of 42,000 tons. Another ship was | 
torpedoed.’” | 

—Berlin said that an enemy light cruiser and an 
aircraft carrier were ‘‘severely hit’’ off Derna; 
also ‘tin Cyrenaica, German and Italian troops 
were further disengaged from the enemy. Fast 
German fighter planes scored direct hits on 
ppnoree scouting cars and motor cars of all 

nds.’’ 

—In the Buna (New Guirea) area, the MacArthur 
headquarters said United Nations planes using 
flares and 500-lb, bombs sank a Japanese cruiser 
ane : seater: 

—Allied forces Africa were reported within 
miles of Bizerte, in Tunisia . ‘‘after Sosteaned 
clashes’ with German. patrols. 

—Mexico and Russia renewed diplomatic relations 
Shard peaey Re a The renewal res 

exico’s relations w every major ‘er 
the United Nations. oy Sal 

Nov. 20—In Tunisia ‘‘preliminary actions,” Wash-_ 

enemy 


Peat bere have coe wee a 
articipating were tates and Fr 
units, joined with the British First Army. Rosa 
Air Force bombers and United States Army B-17 
heavy bombers of the Twelfth Air Force have 
successfully attacked the airfields at Bizerte and 
Tunis. The French North African Commission 
has granted full and entire amnesty to all 
persons who favored Allied action in Africa,’ 
—The Japanese are back on Attu Island in the 


Berlin gaia two Briti 

—Berlin said two British fighter planes wv 

glider each ‘‘flew into Southern NOrware Gne 
fighter machine as well as both gliders were 


forced to land and the sabotage troops trans- 
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_ ported therein were forced to fight and were 
_- annihilated to the last man.” 
—Heavy fighting has developed in the Buna-Gona 
coastal strip. Enemy air forces have entered the 
| engagement. 
__ —Washington announced that United States planes 
-- had killed half of 1,500 Japanese troops landed 
_ Yrecently near Tetere in the Buin area and the 
4 remainder were “‘dispersed into the jungle.” 
_—Berlin said German forces had evacuated Ben- 
; hazi “‘after destruction of all military facilities.’’ 
_—United States Army planes attacked Mandalay 
; with ‘‘the largest formation of the Tenth Air 
Force ever to Operate from an air base in India. 
Many tons of bombs were delivered in the repsir 
shops, switching yards and a large warehouse 
to the east.”’ 
_ Nov, aa chet ear said United States Army and 
Marine Corps forces advanced the western flank 
of United States positions on Guadalcanal Island 
to the westward of Point Cruz. In Libya forward 

' troops of the Eighth Army were in contact with 
the enemy in the neighborhood of Agedabia. 

—British planes again bombed Turin. 

—Berlin stave that ‘‘in the Terek region the 
enemy is carrying through a stubborn attack 
which, as in the past, was repulsed with seroius 
losses for the enemy. In the course of a suc- 
cessful defense, and attacks in this region, 
18,300 prisoners were taken in the period from 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 19, and 189 tanks, 283 guns and 
630 heavy infantry weapons were captured or 
destroyed. South of Stalingrad and on the 
Kaimuck Sif st the enemy started an attack 
with strong forces supported by tanks. The 
mechanized enemy force was thereby anni- 

_ __hilated. 

Nev. 22—Moscow said that ‘‘a few days ago our 

troops at the approaches to Stalingrad went 

: ie to the offensive against German Fascist 
é roops. 


The offensive started in two directions, 
from the northwest and to the south of Stalin- 
= grad. Having pierced the enemy’s defense lines 
over a distance of 30 kilometers to the northwest 
in the area of Serafimovich and over a distance 
of 20 kilometers to the south of Stalingrad, our 
troops in three days of violent fighting over- 
coming enemy resistance advanced 60 to 170 
kilometers. Our troops have occupied the town 
of Kalach on the eastern bank of the Don and 
the station of Kriyo Muzginskaya and the station 
and town of Abganerovo. In this manner both 
railways feeding enemy troops situated east of 
the Don have been cut. In the course of this 
offensive by our troops we completely routed 
three enemy tank divisions. In three days of 
fighting we captured 13,000 prisoners and 360 
guns. We also captur many machine guns, 
mortars, rifles, lorries and a large quantity of 
ammunition, equipment and food supplies. The 
booty now is being counted. The enemy left on 
Be 


attlefield more than 14,000 officers and men 


a. ki é 

—I' Tunisia, an Allied bulletin said ‘‘French 
_ fi ‘ces were attacked by.Germans. This French 

d f cece is one of those which has disregarded a 

V chy order not to oppose Axis occupation of 

T misia. Two vigorous attacks were unable to 

bi 2ak French resistance in spite of relatively 

si rere losses. French patrols are operating far 
ii the rear of Axis advance positions.” 

—V ashington added one United States destroyer 

te the previously announced total of losses in 

the Nov. 13-15 Solomons sea fight. 

—tIn the Churchill Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps 

resigned as leader of the House of Commons and 

was succeeded by Herbert Morrison. Cripps be- 
came Minister of Aircraft Production. 

Noy. 23—Admiral Darlan, officially recognized by 
Washington as a French Commander in Africa, 
announced in a radio broadcast from Algiers 
that French Africa, including the port of Dakar, 

d come under Allied control, by order of the 
igh Commissioner of France in French West 
Africa, Governor General Pierre Boisson, and 
General Barreau, commander in chief of land, 
sea and air forces. Thus, Darlan said, Dakar 
had lived up with ‘‘those eminent leaders, Gen- 
eral Henri Giraud and Auguste Nogues and 
Governor General Yves Chatel of Algeria. 
Marshal Petain later called on French West 
African soldiers, sailors and airmen to resist 
‘if you are attacked,” adding: ‘‘Whatever hap- 
ens, you must faithfully carry out my orders. 
a Washington, the Department of State an- 
nounced a satisfactory agreement with Admiral 
Georges Robert, French High Commissioner, 


ern Hemisphere, as a result of which there was 
not likely to be any necessity for American 


and Guadeloupe, or French Guiana, 


covering all the French possessions in the West- | 


Occupation of the French Islands of Martinique 


—Moscow reported another day of fighting south 
of Stalingrad yielded 12,000 more dead Germans 
and 11,000 prisoners, plus 4,000 killed northwest 
of the city. Berlin said that ‘‘heavy defensive 
battles are taking place in the area south of 
Stalingrad and in the great Don River loop 
where German and Rumanian troops are col- 
laborating with strong forces of close-range 
aircraft in order to ward off the Soviets.’’ 

—In the Buna-Gona area United States ‘‘troops 
entered Gona and are advancing on Sanananda. 
On the right Cape Endaiadere has been cap- 
tured. Heavy resistance around Buna itself 
continues. Our air force units are supporting 
the attack.’’, ; 

—United States Army planes raided St. Nazaire, 
U-boat base, and British bombers made a tenth 
raid on Stuttgart. 

Nov. 24—Moscow reported having killed 15,000 
more Germans; also capturing 12,000 including 
three previously surrounded enemy divisions 
headed by three generals and their staffs; also 
occupying a score of towns. ‘‘In the factory 
area of Stalingrad,’’ the communique states, 
“our troops slowly advanced and cleared the 
enemy out of several dozen blockhouses’ and 
blindages; 900 officers and men were killed and 
six German tanks were destroyed. On the 
southern outskirts of the town, after artillery 
and mortar preparation, our units launched an 
attack and occupied a height of tactical im- 
portance. About three battalions of enemy 
infantry were wiped out and prisoners taken.” 

—Berlin said: ‘‘Southwest of Stalingrad and in 
the great Don bend the Soviets, in an all-out 
effort regardless of men and material, broke into 
the defensive front on the Don. Counter- 
measures are now in progress.’’ 

—Off Algiers and Oran, Berlin claimed torpedoing 
of an enemy cruiser and several transports. 
—In North Africa, Washington said, there were 
scattered air fights; United States bombers at- 
tacked an enemy troop train near Gabes. 
Bombers have carried out night raids on Bizerte 
and Tunis. None of the aircraft is missing from 

these operations. 

—On Guadalcanal, United States forces ‘‘continued 
limited advances west of the Matankiau River. 
Japanese troops were active in the Mambulo and 
Upper Matanikau regions.’’ 

—In Libya, Cairo reported, Allied forces ‘have 
entered Agedabia yesterday and are maintaining 
contact with the enemy, who ‘are continuing 
their withdrawal toward El Aghelia. The enemy 
has evacuated Gialo, which has been occupied 
by our troops.’’ 

Nov. 25—Germans slaughtered by the Reds in 
Stalingrad fighting numbered 6,000 officers and 
men, Moscow stated, and prisoners gathered in 
(Nov. 19-25) totaled 51,000, adding that three 
railway stations and seven populated places had 
been captured. Berlin admitted heavy Russian 
attacks but said all had been repelled with heavy, 
losses to the enemy. 

—In Algerian waters Axis planes, Rome and Berlin 
said, sank a 20,000-ton trans-Atlantic ship and 
two other merchant vessels and a destroyer. 

—In New Guinea, a MacArthur bulletin reported 
heavy fighting continued in Buna-Gona sector. 

—United States and British planes bombed Bizerte. 
Other United States planes raided Canton, also 
Haiphong in French Indo-China, where they 
reported sinking a 12,000-ton transport. 

Nov. 26—About 2,000 more Germans were killed 
in the Stalingrad areas, Moscow said, and ‘‘to- 


ward the end of Novy. 26 the number of prisoners — 


was increased to 12,000. Altogether during the 
battles from Nov. 19 to 26 our troops have taken 
63,000 prisoners, officers and men,’’ also seizing 
15 towns. Berlin admitted violent attacks but 
said all were repulsed in bitter fighting. 

—British planes for the second day bombed places 
in Sicily, including Palermo; also the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. 

—The MacArthur bulletin said: ‘‘The intensity of 
the ground fighting in the Buna-Gona district 
has abated but that the Japs had been reinforced 
with new shock troops. 

Nev. 27—Following by a few hours a note to 
Marshal Petain from Chanceilor Hitler, an- 
nouncing the latter’s order to German forces to 
occupy Toulon and to “‘prevent the ships from 
leaving or to annihilate them,” a large part of 
that large war fleet was blown up and sunk in the 
harbor; Toulon was seized by the Nazis, and 
demobilization of the entire French Army was 
ordered put into effect. Many of the officers, it 
-was said, went down with their vessels. 

—tLondon said: that ‘‘The British First Army ad- 

vancing northeast has driven the enemy from 

Mdjez-el-Bab, Tunisia, after overcoming stub- 

born opposition.’’ 
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\ the enemy suffered heavy losses. F 
-—A Tokyo communique asserted that, ‘‘in the third 
battle of the Solomons, three enemy cruisers 
were sunk and three destroyers damaged by the 
Japanese in the course of the night attack of 
_Noy. 12. The earlier announcement that one 
_ destroyer was_sunk in this action is herewith 
withdrawn. On Nov. 14 an enemy battleship 
was sunk by Japanese naval forces in a night 
5 action, another enemy battleship was so seriously 
_ ‘damaged that its loss is to be regarded as certain, 
; and another battleship was slightly damaged.’’ 
Nov. 29—British planes raided Turin for the second 
time in eight days. Many four-ton bombs were 
dropped, plus 100,000 incendiaries, London said. 
_ The raid was made just before a world-wide 
radio broadcast by Prime Minister Churchill in 
< which he implored the Italian people to quit the 
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Noy. 30—Cairo reported United States and British + 
planes dumped many tons of bombs on harb 
installations and shipping at Tripoli. 

—United States patrols on Guadalcanal Is 
destroyed enemy arms and ammunition in thi 
upper Lunga River region. 

—Allied fliers bombed the docks at Bizerte.” 

—British planes bombed Tunis. 

—British planes again bombed Turin. 

—Moscow said 3,500 Germans were killed in 
Stalingrad areas. ; 

—In North Africa, Berlin asserted, ‘‘serious } 
damage and big fires were caused at harbor 
installations on the North African coast in 
course of almost daily attacks which resulted 
destruction of further important supplies’’; 


German troops, in close cooperation with the 
Luftwaffe, repulsed renewed and heavy att q 
by Soviet tanks and infantry.” 
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+ August 1942 data not available; changes computed to June 15, 1942. 2Data not available. 3No chee 
PERCENT OF CHANGE IN LIVING COSTS, AUG. 15, 1939-AUG. 15, 1942 : 


Date House- 
and|/furnish- 


"2 


<4 ior 


ion; data are as of Nov. 16, 1942 
ar Programs* (Preliminary) 


~ $240,000, 900,000 
R55,7 000 
25°722'000:009 sis 
211}900,000 
R5,458,000,000 
218, SACS 


838,000,000. 
Federal Debt Und tatutory Lim lad 
Outstanding, as of Oct. 31,1942... Soe = aes ee aS en $95,365, 000,000 


_ Psa, 474,000,000 
+S 444, +000.009 


_ *Includes Congressional appropriations and net contract authorizations and commitm ts 
‘ernment corporations, 


**The face amount of obligations issued shall not exceed in the aggregate $125,000,000, 000 outsta 
4 at any one time. 


“2 “ ***Revised series, starting Sept. 14. Commitments through Aug. 31 revised to $13,317,000, 000. Se 
2 


***Privately-financed war plant expansion not included in Certificates of Necessity is estim 
between one and two billion dollars. 


P—Preliminary. R—Revised. , ri 
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; MANPOWER DATA Fag >: 
oF Employment 
Percest change Porson oa ng 
-Oct. 1942 Number from Oct. 1941 from Oct. 1! 
eaten oie Shae as bitds stele oe widows» 54,000,000 —0.2 
1S Bip eS ee ree ae tet 1,600, — 59.0 
<= 20 MEL etek ot eed eR, BE I So *52,400,000 +4.4 
So See ee Bs PEs TO hea *41,900,000 +2.2 
Mere Aaa’, wee OE scar otis. so alta nde Sie t ‘00,000 —1.4 
ea ge oe aero ge nee. 700,000 +12.9 
ke at Te, RET a ei fe me a +10, 500,000 +12.9 
LETS SE Tae Be ee apes Stain ieee ek Se 8;900,000 +7.2 
2 ie UE A OB are Re etn Ae Pe ee ae 1:600,000 +60.0 


Earnings and. Hours 
% Incr. from 


August 1941 
manufacturing industries— August . s 
“Average CRA MUL TIS oto ant laid cinleye Wieseletshe Ache silos ie’ «/d $39.54 23.9 
Mesa ho ee Ea, oa, oes Hie Sie See Se 4 ae 42.8 - 4.9 


f Labor putes 
eness on strikes affecting war rere et pe Jan—Sept. 1942. 5...../.'0 sce ae ae 
SINsLsbO EAEAbOD ble WORKEG 25 fo. 15.. op< chad yw Oa dalsyg aid wets Siete atu \ 


National Income : 
In Billions % Incr. from 
of Dollars Sept. 1941 
its in the United States** (on annual rate 

Be Ser Reha a tid Mca ted wie wane ofl ad «aah 3) $116 21 


len Ag watcseel by ‘Wase\Earners and Lever Slated ‘Worketaiatah 
ndex fej ‘urchas: vy age’ Earners an ower 2. orkers 0 arge 
or e (1935-39 equals 100) 


PercentIncr. Perce 2 

re 1942 from Sept. ie 
May 1942- Sept. 1942 ept. 1941 Sent A 
116.0 117.8 9.0 


6 aac oe 
-2 12 

riot ate crete pie g ane > se 109.9 168. 3 
9 
2 
9 


ew series starting Aug. 17. 
* ‘Income payments include salaries and wages, dividends and interest, entreprenurial aera net 
eecnnd royalties, and relief and insurance payments. The rate is adjusted for seasonal variati 


National Debt Passes $100,000,000,000 = 


nited States ended the fifth month of the | 288,949,801.74 was for war. War expenditures 
ealtyear with the public debt exceeding | inciuded $16,227,578,317 by the War Department; 
eee 2 the first time in the history of $6,846,963,211.97 by the Navy; $856,057,582.31 by 
debt increased. from $99,932,- + ; é 
9 Ne eee 1942) to $100, 379,324, 851 62 the Maritime Commission and $462,067,311.82 by 
30. 42) a ¢ “| the War Shipping apt ar sehen 
end rst five months~ 0. the Receipts for the five months were 
Thee ae. ite 61. 39, of which $26. 345.99, and the deficit was $23,538,128,505.30. © ne 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox. Charged with the execu- 
tive work of the Navy, strategic planning, and 
with the duty of building, training, and main- 
taining the Navy, including the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. 


__ WAR. DEPARTMENT—Secretary of War, Henry 

4. Stimson. Charged with the responsibility of 

organizing, training, and maintaining the Army. 

‘The Army consists of Services of Supply, Army 

_ Ground Forces, and Army Air Forces, all of 

which are active in world theaters of operations 
and in training units in the United States. 

_ The emergency war agencies are: 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Wayne Coy, Liaison Officer. Established in the 

Executive Office of the President. Assists and 
advises the President in the discharge of ex- 

¢raordinary responsibilities imposed upon him by 
any emergency arising out of war, the threat of 
war, fiood, drought, or other condition threatening 
- the public peace or safety. : 
“Division of Central Administrative Services— 

- Dallas Dort, Director. Maintains a central budget- 
ing, accounting, and fiscal control system for the 
Office for Emergency Management and its con- 
re stituent agencies, and facilitates the efficient 
operation of the several agencies of the Office for 
_ Emergency Management. ‘ 

Board of War Communications—James Lawrence 
Fly, Chairman. Coordinates all branches of com- 
- munication to the War Program. Largely a 
planning agency without power to censor. . 

National War Labor Board—William H. Davis, 
- Chairman. Has equal representation of the public, 
"management, and labor. Has jurisdiction over 
_, all industries and all employees. Has power of 
final determination of all labor disputes. No in- 

ereases or decreases in wage rates or in salary 
rates under $5,000, with certain exemptions, can 
_ be made without its approval. Applications for 
wage adjustments are received at offices of the 

‘| Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
- Departinent of Labor and are referred to the 
Board for action. 

«Office of Alien Property Custodian—Leo T. 
Crowley, Custodian. Authorized to control or vest 
_ foreign-owned property, whether the ownership 
. vests with a foreign government or with an in- 
dividual who is a national of a foreign country 
or with a business enterprise which is a national 

’ of a foreign country. Once vested, such property 
shall be held, used, administered, liquidated, sold, 
5 or otherwise dealt with in the interest and for 
the benefit of the United: States. 

-—-—s Office of Civilian Defense—James M. Landis, 
: Director, Established to coordinate Federal, State, 
and local civilian defense relationships. Its duties 

- jinclude planning and carrying out programs for 
bs the protection of life and property and to sustain 


- the national morale. It also provides opportunities 
_ for constructive civilian participation in the war 


program. 
-) Pr Oitice of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
_ Affairs—Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator. Serves 
as the center for the coordination of the cultural 
and commercial relations of the Nation affecting 
hemisphere war effort. 
£ Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services— 
Paul V. McNutt, Director. Services as center for 
 eoordination of health and welfare services avail- 
able through Federal and other agencies, both 
it public and private, to meet local needs arising 
_ from the war, and for the coordination of such 
services for the Nation as a whole during the 
emergency. f 
__ Office of Defense Transportation—Joseph B. 
.; _Bastman, Director, Coordinates transportation 
policies and activities of Federal and private 
agencies so that transportation systems of the 
J nation may function as the war requires. Co- 
ordinates and directs domestic traffic movements 
- to prevent congestion and assure orderly and 
- ready movement of men, materials, and supplies 
to points of need. : 
__-__—s*Office _of Economic Stabilization—James F. 
Byrnes, Director’ Established to control so far as 
possible the inflationary tendencies and the vast 
dislocations attendant thereon which threaten the 
military effort and domestic economic structure, 
. for the most effective prosecution of the war. 
Office of Lend-Lease ministration—Edward 
D R. Stettinius, Jr., Administrator. Authorized to 
exercise lend-lease powers conferred upon the 
_ President with respect to any Nation whose de- 
fense the President shall have found to be vital 
_ to the defense of the United States. * 


a 
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Office of Scientific Research and Deve 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director. Created to as 
adequate provision for research on scientific and 
medical problems relating to the national defense. _ 

Office of War ormation—Elmer Davis, Di- 
rector. Formulates and carries out informati 
programs through the use of press, radio, mo 
pictures, and other facilities, and coordinates t 
‘war information activities of all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to assure accurate and Co! ; 
sistent flow of war information to the public and 
the world at large. ’ 

War power Commission—Paul V. McNuit, 
Chairman. Created to assure the most effective 
mobilization and utilization of the Nation’s man 
power for war. 

War Production Board—Donald M. Nelson, — 
Chairman. Exercises general direction over thi 
War procurement and production program. 

War Relocation Authority—Dillon S. Myer, 
Director. Provides for the removal of certain per. 
sons from areas designated from time to time b: 
the Secretary of War or appropriate military — 
commanders and for their relocation, maintenance, 
and supervision. To date the authority has bee 
concerned mainly with the relocation of 110,000 
people of Japanese ancestry,evacuated from mili- 
tary areas of California, Dregon, Washington, 
and Arizona. 

War Shipping Administration—Rear Admiral - 
Emory S. Land, Administrator. Established to 
insure the most effective utilization of shipping 0: 
the United States for the successful prosecution of 
the war. It controls the operation, purchas' 
charter, requisition, maintenance, insurance, a 
use of all ocean vessels under the control of th 
United States, except combatant vessels of 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard; fleet auxiliarie 
of the Navy; transports owned by the Army and 
Navy; and vessels engaged in coastwise, int ‘ 
coastal, and inland transportation under the con- 
trol of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE ~~ 

Henry A. Wallace, Chairman; Milo Perkins, 

Executive Director. Develops and operates policies — 
and programs designed to further and strengther 
international economic relations of the Unite 


States. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : 
Office for Agricultural War Relations—Samuel 
B. Bledsoe, Director. A planning, advisory, and _ 
liaison office set up within the Department 0} 
Agriculture. Serves as a clearing house to bring 
pa eee Oo shad une consideration of agri- 

Ss and proble 1e 
gt 5) ms as they relate to the 


DEPARTMENT OF 


through War Damage 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator for Wa: 
Harold L. Ickes, Coordinator. Authorized to 
ordinate all Federal activities concerned with 
production, refining, transporting, and marketin 
of petroleum, particularly where these function 


civilian purposes. 
Office of Fishe 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY p 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, A ue 
The War Public Works Program provides ter tha 
acquisition and equipment of public works made 
necessary. by the war prograri. Authorized 
Sea eee pone trie be to provide’ funds 
oper: j ‘ 
sential to the war erort. Wiens va 


_ _NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. Through 
its constituent units, performs all Government 
housing activities except military and certain farm 


<a housing. Present activities are limited to war 
a housing in critical areas. 


OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP 
Byron Price, Director. Established to censor 
-mail, cable, radio, and other communications 
passing between the United States and any foreign 
country. Also supervises yoluntary censorship of 
domestic press and radio. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Leon Henderson, Administrator. Directed to 
Stabilize prices and rents and prevent speculation, 
profiteering, and hoarding. Rations to consumers 
such commodities as the War Production Board 
’ may direct. 
PRESIDENT’S WAR RELIEF CONTROL BOARD 
Joseph E. Davies, Chairman. sx .uthorized to 


3 
t 

q 

e 
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» control collection and distribution tf funds for 
» foreign and domestic war relief charities (except- 
K ing the Red Cross and certain religious and local 
* Charitable organizations). Provides for registration 
E or licensing of such organizations. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director. Authorized 
to recruit manpower for the armed forces. Re- 
cruitment so far requested by the Army only. - 
Joint boards and committees are: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Joint Economic Committees—Alvin H. Hansen, 
Chairman. Established to study and report on 
the possibilities of better utilization of the com- 
bined resources of the two countries in the pro- 
duction of defense requirements, and to reduce 
the team post-war economic dislocation in each 
country. 


Joint War Production Committee—J. S. Knowl- 
son, Chairman. Coordinates the war production 
ae of the United States and Canada. 

terials Coo: ting Committee—William L. 
Batt, Senior United States Member. Makes pos- 
sible the free exchange of vital information, and 
the solution of common problems, between respon- 
Sible -fficials of the two governments relating to 
their . upplies of strategic raw materials required 
for wa production. 

Perminent Joint Board on Defense—Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, Chairman, United States Section. Set 
up for to carry out studies of sea, land, and air 
Ul aecenerd including personnel and materiel, and 

consider, in the broad sense, the defense of the 
northern half of the Western Hemisphere. 


C fice of Price 


yee Lae Se 


D.C. 
' Francisco. State and Distric 
' for Alaska, Puerto Rico ant the Virgin Islands. 


Brice control activities be ;an (May, 1940) when 
Mr. Henderson was appointed by President Roose- 
' yelt to be the member of, the National Defense 

_ Advisory Commission with responsibility for main- 

taining stable prices. Assumed agency status 
' (April 11, 1941) with creation of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply by Executive 
Order of the President. 

Rationing power is derived by delegation from 
War Production Board under the Second War 
Powers Act. 

Price regulations encompass virtually every 
commodity and services rendered in connection 
with ¢ mmodities. Rent regulations apply to resi- 
dentie. dwellings, and have thus far been made 
effect ye in some part of every state except North 
Dakca a and throughout Alaska. Rationing regu- 
latio.s issued to date apply to tires, automobiles, 
' gasoline, fuel oil, typewriters, bicycles, sugar, 
and coffee. Additional rationing programs will be 

uired as war dries up supplies of civilian goods. 
a Price: Biggest single action involved issuance of 
General Maximum Price Regulation (April 28); 
- effective at wholesale (May 11) and at retail (May 

°18). Services rendered in connection with \com-~- 
' modities were brought under a price ceiling on 
July 1 in a separate regulation. Both the GMPR 
' and Services regulation set the highest levels 
reached in March as each individual seller’s 
ceiling price. 
__GMPR covered everything that either was not 
_alveady under control or which OPA was precluded 
from controlling because of the exemptions con- 
' tained in the Emergency Price Control Act... Ex~ 
cluded because of the law was an important list of 


we Y World War II—National Defense; Price Administration 


OPA—Office of Price Adn inistration—Leon Henderson, Administrator. 
Regional offices—B: ston, New York, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, and San 
offices in each of the 48 States, and a spetial regional office in Washington 
Direct contact with the public at community level is 
_ made through some 5,600 W r Price and Rationing Boards and by area rent directors. 
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UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 

Combined Chiefs of Staff—Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief 
of the United States Army and Navy. Established 
to insure complete coordination of the war effort 
of Great Britain and the United States, including 
the production and distribution of their war sup- 
plies, and to provide for full British and American 
collaboration with the United Nations. 

Munitions Assignments Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Chairman. A supporting agency to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, United States and 
Great Britain. The Board advises on quantity and 
priority of assignments to Great Britain and the 
United States or other of the United Nations. 

Combined Food Board—Claude A. Wickard, 
United States representative. Created to obtain 
a planned and expeditious utilization of the food 
resources of the United Nations, in order to co- 
ordinate further the prosecution of the war. 

Combined Production and Resources Board— 
Donald Nelson, United States Member; Sir Oliver 
Lyttleton, British Member; C. B. Howe, Canadian 
Member. Established to complete the organization 
needed for most effective use of the combined 
resources of the United States and the United 
Kingdom for prosecution of the war. Scope of 
responsibility was broadened to include Canada. 

Combined Raw Materials Board—William L. 
Batt, United States Member. Plans the best and 
speediest development, expansion, and use of raw 
material resources. 

Combined Shipping Adjustment Board—Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, United States Member. 
Unifies the work of the British Ministry of War 


Transport and the shipping authorities of the ~ 


United States Government. 
INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 

Lt. Gen, Stanley D. Embick (U.S.A. retired), 
Chairman. Studies and recommends to the gov- 
ernments of the American Republics measures 
cipro for the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES DEFENSE 

COMMISSION 

Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick (U.S.A. retired), 
Chairman. Organized to study the problems re- 
lating to the defense of the two countries. 

PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL 

Considers matters of policy relating to the joint 
war effort. 

JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DEFENSE 

COMMISSION 

Maj. Gen. J. Garesche Ord, Chairman, United 
States Section; Maj. Gen. Estevao Leitao de 
Carvalho, Brazilian Chairman. Composed of mili- , 
tary delegates. . 


Administration 
National office, Washington, 


foodstufis that comprise approximately 40% of the 
average family’s food budget. 

The Price Control Act was amended (Oct. 2) to 
restore the parity concept for farm products, and 
OPA immediately brought practically all of the 
hitherto exempt foods under ceilings. 

More than 200 separate price regulations were 
issued during 1942 covering individual commodities 
and trades. Many of these removed the affected 
items from the pricing provisions of the GMPR 
and set up specific dollars and cents prices. _ 

Rent: Residential rent control powers were given 
CPA in the Price Control Act and initial action to 
regulate rents in defense rental areas was taken 
early in March. By October, more than 50,000,000 
persons were in ‘‘defense rental areas*’ under 
OPA regulation. At the direction of the President 
(Oct. 3), OPA brought within “‘defense rental 
areas’’ all previously. undesignated portions of the 
United States. In a designated area, a 60-day 
waiting period must pass before rent regulations 
can be made effective. As of the close of the year, 
353 areas containing 75,000,000 persons were under 
actual regulation. 

Rationing: First rationing program was tires, 
inaugurated Jan. 5. This was followed. by automo- 
biles, typewriters, sugar, bicycles, gasoline, fuel 
oil, and coffee. _ 

“Point rationing’’ 
for’ certain foodstufis. 
person will be given a number of points 


will begin early in 1943 
Under this system Sore 


=spend’’ and each item in a group of similar food- 
‘stuffs will be assigned a ‘‘point value.”’ 


Stamps. 
having sis ame point values will be the ‘‘cur- 
rency’’ used. 

designated especially for ‘‘point rationing.” 


War Ration Book Two has been. 
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National War Labor Board 


P. Graham, Wayne L. Morse. 
Matthew Woll. 
Teagle. Address—Washington, D. 


The National War Labor Board (established by 
Executive Order Jan. 12, 1942 and Oct. 3, 1942) 
has jurisdiction over all industries and all em- 
ployees, and has power finally to determine all 
labor disputes. The Board, which succeeded the 
National Defense Mediation Board, was set up as 
a result of a conference of representatives of labor 
and industry which met at the call of President 
Roosevelt (Dec. 17, 1941). The conference agreed 
that there should be no strikes or lockouts, that 
all labor disputes should be settled_by peaceful 
means, and that a National War Labor Board 
should be established to effect the settlement of 

.guch disputes. The 12-man board is named by 
the President, 

A total of 352 cases involving 2,181,950 workers 

’ was settled by the Board between Jan. 12 and 
Oct. 31. Of these, 83 were settled by agreement 
in the course of mediation, 26 through voluntary 
arbitration, and 209 by Board decision. In the 
first nine months of 1942 time lost due to war 
production strikes remained below one-tenth of 
one per cent of time worked. Out of 2,000,000,000 
man-days worker, 1,700,000 man-days were_ lost 
jn 1,228 strikes affecting war production. Those 
strikes which have taken place have been un- 
authorized and purely local in nature, and of no 
. more than a few days’ or hours’ duration. : 

_.~-The closed shop-open shop controversy, which 
~~ destroyed the peacetime NDMB, has been disposed 
of by a compromise maintenance of membership 
formula. This formula provides, with varying 
qualifications, that all employees of the company 
who are or who become members of the union 
shall remain members for the duration of the 
contract. 

Early in April, the International Harvester 
company was directed to include in its contract 
with AFL and CIO unions at eight plants a 
maintenance of membership clause, conditional 
upon a majority vote in favor of such a clause 
by the union members affected. A majority of 
90% voted affirmatively in secret-ballot elections 
under WLB auspices. This type of clause was not 
tried again because the elections were too costly 
to hold on a2 national scale. 

The most important test _of ‘‘maintenance of 
membership’? was met by WLB when it had to 
decide the unsettled closed shop-open shop contro- 
versy between the Industrial Union of Marine and 
ae Workers, CIO, and the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp. The company had rejected (Aug., 1941) 
a maintenance of membership recommendation by 
the NDMB; and President Roosevelt ordered the 
plant seized and operated by the Navy. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor the plant was returned to 
private management and the controversy was 
referred to WLB. 

»WLB ordered (April, 1942) a maintenance of 
Bieperelip clause which provided that a union 
member who did not remain a member in good 
standing should be discharged ‘‘unless as a con- 
dition of continued employment the employee 
agrees to Aah ba the company, in writing, to 
deduct from his his financial obligations to 


Employe members: Thomas Kennedy, George Meany, R. J 
Employer members: George H. Mead, Roger D. Lapham, E. J. 

C. Regional offices are maintai in 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Ga., Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Tex., 


: 
é 


WLB—War Labor Board—Public members: William H. Davis, chairman; George W. ‘ha weg es > 


. omas, — 
McMillan, Walter C. — 
Boston, New York, — 
Denyer and San Francisco. — 


- All employees who, 15 days after the date ~ 
of the Directive Order of the National War © 
Labor Board in this case are members of the 
Union in good standing in accordance with 
the constitution and by-laws of the Union, 
and those employees who may thereafter be- 
come members shall, during the life of the 
agreement, as a condition of employment, 
remain members of the Union in good 
Standing. ... q 
The Union agrees that neither it nor any 
of its officers or members will intimidate or 
ae ‘employees into membership in the 
nion.: <s.6 


After President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Cost of Living’’ 
message to Congress (April 27) the WLB wage 
policy was based on the President’s statement that 
“‘wages in general can and should be kept at 
existing scales’’ with ‘‘due consideration to in- 
equalities and the elimination of substandards of 
living.’”” Under this policy the Board refused a_ 
general increase to employees of the Breeze Cor- 
Pporations, Inc., although prigr to the President’s 
message a WLB panel had recommended a general” 
increase of 4c an hour, Wage increases were 
granted in other cases only to equalize rates 
between plants of a single company (American 
Brass Co. case), to eliminate inequalities within 
the industry in a particular area (Mead Corpora- 
tion, Armour Leather Co., Employers Negotiating ~ 
Committee, Ryan Aeronautical Co., Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Ranger Aircraft Engine 
cases), to eliminate substandards of living (W. J. — 
Connors Contracting Co. case), to eliminate in- 
equalities within a plant (Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Corp. and Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. cases), and to eliminate inequalities both 
within the industry and within the area (Chase 
Brass Co. and Phelps Dodge Corporation cases). 

The Board was faced (July, 1942) with its first 
request for a general wage increase which was — 
industry-wide in nature, when the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, asked a $l-a-day raise — 
for the 180,000 employees of Bethlehem, Youngs- — 
town Sheet and Tube, Inland, and Republic steel 
companies. In deciding this case, the Board 
evolved what later became known as the “Little 
Steel” formula. This formula provided ‘‘for an 
end to the tragic race between wages and prices,” 
the Board announced, by setting a ceiling of 15% — 
over the levels prevailing on Jan, 1, 1941. From 
Jan., 1941, when this race began, to May, 1942, 
when the President called a halt in his message 
to Congress, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ na-_ 
tional cost-of-living index had risen 15%. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the manufacturing 
industries had given their employees an increase 
of at least 15% in their straight time rates. The 
Board announced that it would. grant general wage — 
increases only to appropriate groups of employees — 
who had not. received a 15% increase in their * 
oe ape Rags aa Jan, 1, 1941. Applying — 

ula to the e Steel ; 
granted an increase of 44c a day. api Scone 


Pay 
In dissenting from the majority 


the union.’’ substandards, or matching the 15 
opinion on this case, employer members of the i c . %, increase ing 
Board said their objections to the clause would we Cogt ot living since January, 1941.0 uy ott 


be answered if employees were given a definite 
eriod after the directive order in which to resign 
rom the union if they did not wish to be bound 


cases (30%), and an increase consid 
by the membership maintenance clause. U. S. | th as granted nsiderably less — 
Steel complied with the Board's order. the csp Co eee 33% of ’ 


The suggestion of an “escape clause’’ was 
adopted by the Board in the Ranger Aircraft, E-Z 
~Mills, and Ryan Aeronautical cases (June, 1942) 
when, for the first time, the employees were given 
fifteen days after the date of the Board order in 

- which to resign if they did not wish to remain 
members of the union for the duration of the 
contract. Two of the four employer members 
voted with the Board majority in favor of this 


Under an Executive Order (Oct. = : 
Stabilizing the National Meongere Od Dre ae 
or decreases in wage rates or in sa ary rates under — 
$5,000, with certain exceptions, can henceforth be — 
made without Board approval. The Board desig. 
nated the field offices of the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, to receive applica- 
tions for wage adjustments under this order and 


refer them to the WLB for 
clause. action. The Board 
An unanimous vote in favor of membership power (Ge on eomel oftices and gave them 


ecide a large percentage of th 
tary applications for way i volun- 
WLB approval in Washington ones Without 


The Board unanimously ‘adopted (N 
oy. 
policy for the administration of AS auieee Tins 
policy stated that the Board would act on the. 
yeesue eae that wage rates prevailing on Sept. 
5, 1942, were correct and that increases would 
be approved only in exceptional cases. ; 


maintenance with the 15-day escape clause and 
with a clause providing against coercion of em- 
ployees into union membership was first recorded 
(Aug., 1942) in the case of the S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Company and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO. Since that date, the 
standard form of union security ordered by the 
Board reads in part as follows: 


: 
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Labor Review for 1942 


'_ By FRED W. PERKINS, : 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance Write: 


The year 1942 found American labor contributi 

ng 
— own members and their sons to the armed 
Orces in great numbers; buying war bonds and 
acing heavier new taxes with the rest of the 
Population: shouldering new responsibilities in 
the use of brain and brawn; and with unions 
endeavoring to maintain or improve their positions 
espite a widened split in the organized field, 
plus a continued fire from union critics. 

The year began with the United States becom- 
ing aware of the vast efforts required to assure 
victory in our greatest war. Citizens showed wide 
confidence that our huge industrial machine and 
great reservoirs cf working manpower, through 
preduction of war materials, alone would assure 
triumph for the United Nations. 

But by the end of the year, when the magnitude 
of the war task was more clearly seen, it was 
Tecognized that manpower alone would not be 
sufficient to man all the machines and wield all 
the tools necessary in building the unnumbered 
guns, airplanes, ships, tanks and other items of 
offense essential for our armed forces and those-of 
our allies. 

An Army of 7,500,000 men was forecast by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for 1943. The vast majority of thesz 
men will be from the age groups of most physical 
efficiency and highest’ skills. Thus there was posed 
the problem of setting up a control over the supply 
of labor for factories, mills and mines. 

The eventual decision was approached cautious- 
ly, with strong resistance to ‘‘regimentation of 
labor.’’ The selective service system was jin full 
operation on the military front, but strong forces 
aaa voluntary choice for the individual in in- 

stry. 

Womanpower responded in inereasing volume 
to reinforce industry. 

Authorities predicted that before the war is over 
several millions of women not now at work would 
be in industry, and that with them would be found 
Many young people heretofore classed as children. 
The latter trend was illustrated when the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Frances Perkins, acting at the re- 
quest of the War and Navy departments and the 
Maritime Commission, and under authority of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, dropped the 


18-year-old age limit and opened the way for girls 


-of 16 and 17 to take their places on the production 


lines in war plants. 

Paul V. MeNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, predicted that before the end 
of 1943 one in every four housewives living near 
war factories would be required in war jobs. 

Official estimates, sponsored by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were that in 1942 the total 


$ employment of women in non-agricultural indus- 


tries had increased from 11,900,000 in January to 
15,000,000, in December. In. war industrial employ- 
ment the number of women had multiplied from 
only a few hundred thousand at the end of 1940 
to 4,000,000 at the end of 1942. By December, 
1943, this number is expected to be 6,000,000 and 
to represent 30 per cent of the total of 20,000,000 
workers in war industry at that time. Despite the 
fact that the millions of men war workers have 
been steadily increasing, the percentage of the total 
represented by women has been steadily rising. 
The automobile industry, one of the largest 
new employers of women, pointed out that there 
is nothing new about women in industry (in 
World War I more than 2,000,000 of 9,000,000 
workers were women), except for the important 
fact that in today’s movement women are taking 
over jobs that traditionally were considered men’s 
work. They are doing the work of men at drill 


presses, rivet guns and huge machines. Another. 


field in which they have appeared is the main- 
tenance of railroad rolling stock, including the 
servicing of giant locomotives. 

Organized labor, with a total enrollment. in 
unions of all classes approaching 12,000,000 (out 
of a total Amercan working force estimated at up- 
wards of four times that number) was taking steps 
to bring the new elements under unionization. 
Particularly, this was true in the industries where 
units of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organization had _ closed- 
shop patel or some variation placing them in 
strong position. 

The railroad brotherhood continued independent 
of both the larger organizations, and in addition 
a large and powerful fourth group appeared in the 
picture. This was the. United Mine Workers of 


more than a@ million. members. It. was 
headed by John L. Lewis, who brought about the 
division of the AFL, founded the CIO, and later 


broke away from the CIO. He was said to have 


plans to use the Mine Workers as a nucleus for 
another labor movement which would include dairy 
armers and other farmers and also a wide variety 
of chemical workers more or less related to the 
production and use of coal. 

This division had no bad effect on the influence 
of organized labor with government agencies. The 
favored place it occupied in 1933, at the beginning 
of the Roosevelt Administration, was the same in 
1942. The Administration policy which acted in 
1933 to encourage collective bargaining had devel- 
oped ten years later to make it unchallenged. 

Labor discussion was increased by the 1942 elec- 
tions. Their result was an addition of 64 seats in 
the House of Representatives on the Republican 
side, and_a gain by that party of nine seats in the 
Senate. In both bodies of Congress this produced 
the probability that a definite stop had been put 
to further enactment of strictly New Deal legis- 
lation. In both the House and Senate the party 
division had been narrowed to such an extent that 
legislation could be controlled. by_a coalition of 
conservative Democrats with the Republicans. . 

Consistently, and even after the election had 
alarmed some of his political lieutenants, the 
President maintained his resistance to modification 
of any of the social gains that his administrations 
have given to labor. As an instance, he registered 
publicly his opposition to a growing movement to 
suspend or abolish the legislated 40-hour week, 
under which premium rates must be paid for over- 
time work. He expressed the opinion that the 
abit eogi work week is already around 44 to 48 

In the Congress ending with 1942, the Senate 
has been a solid ally of the President in resisting 
any anti-union or anti-labor legislation, although 
the House repeatedly has passed such measures 
by large majorities. Congressional leaders of 
anti-union forces said they saw in the election a 

mandate’ to go forward with their efforts in this 
field. Some of the most active members of this 
group are Democrats from the South where unions 
are weak. This emphasizes the peculiarity of the 
present politico-labor alliance. 

Philip Murray, president of the CIO, warned 
in his 1942 report to that organization, “It may be 
expected there will be further attacks.’’ His refer- 
ence was to legislative proposals, some of which 
passed the House of the 77th Congress but were 
held from Senate consideration by the latter 
body’s Committee on Education and Labor. They 
included proposals to penalize or prohibit war-time 
strikes; to forbid the ‘‘closed shop,” particularly 
in industries serving war purposes; to prohibit 
workers on government projects from being forced 
to join unions; to require registration or incorpora- 
tion of labor unions, and public financial reports 
from them; to forbid contributions by labor unions 
to political campaigns; to repeal or suspend, in 


whole or in part, the Wage-Hour Law, particularly . 


its limitation on hours that can be worked without 
premium pay; to make the status of labor unions 


less favorable under the anti-trust and anti- - 


racketeering laws. 


Nothing caused more criticism of organized 


labor during this country’s first year in World War 
II than continued strikes in war industries, causing 
stoppages in output of equipment and weapons for 


the fighting forces. 
CIO President Murray and William Green, presi- 
dent.of the AFL, joined in a no-strike pledge at 


the creation in December, 1941, of the National 
War Labor Board. This was just after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor had pair an: the United 
States into the war. Strikes subsided to a mini- 
mum, and for all of December there were only 14 
in war plants, involving 5,265 workers. But in 
January, after the first impact of active war had 
been dulled, the number of strikes began 
Following is the official record of war-industry 
strikes for the first nine months of 1942, as deter- 
mined by a joint commission representing the War, 
Navy and Labor Departments, the National War 
Labor Board and the War _Prodution Board, and 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statsitics: 


New Workers 


All Strikes in War Man- 

New in War Plant days 

Strikes Industries Strikes Lost 
January ........% 155 27 it; 46,197 
February .......- 190 50 24,58 118,700 
Man iy ours’. «314 240 66 34,957 166,680 
ADEE hos eears bat 310 91 26,255 173,613 
‘ay ean NS 275 125 4,891 137,330 
SEURING eh. fac aiphetsts 350 171 18,627 4,653 
WIV Goan cess eva” “400 198 74,812 233,614 
August oss: $0 BB ai'eig  ae.B02 

September ... ‘ ff 

I October ye es 115 eS 42,302 167,865 


to rise. © 
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ts, cs ms ye Me: I% de ar oa 
‘12 _-U. S—War Appropriations an 
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Mink ee Army 


year 1941: 


J ‘Appr priations enacted $8,483,708,958 


Appropriations and Estimates for U. 
< ; rie Source: Bureau of the Budget; data are as of Oct. 


Other Agencies 
Navy (including| _(inc.uding 


Coast Guard). 


$3,629,883,790 


. 20, 1942 


Lend-Lease) 


$8,388,521,908 


‘Total. 


$20,502,124,656 


Contract authorizations enacted,.)  5,006,589,651 "871,769,817 321'998,556|  6,200,358,024 
Pe ant Pil af dieudyepdie sim e 13,490,298,609 4,501,653,607| © 8,710,530,464 26,702,482,680 
idate contract - i 
piaioriantions Rie chs bus gclastlelpiciene 352,093,444 86,647,100 221,067,028 659,807, 572 
Net Total 1941,............. 13,138,205,165 4,415,006,507 8,489,463,436 26,042,675,108 
‘iscal year 1942: ‘ 
_ Appropriations enacted......... 75,512,564,680 18,679,584,035 16,611,988,607] 110,804,137,322 
Contract authorizations Peaeeok pt = 183,145,695 862,818,894 3,816,400,000 4,862,364,589 
_ Supplemental items pending: 
“Appropriations ~ 330,670 7,520,456 334 7,851,460 © 
75,696,041,045 19,549,923,385 20,428,388,941| 115,674,353.371 
; 4,276,580,695 615,453,690 354,111,226 5,246,145,611 
“ica ae Sena 71,419,460,350 18,934,469,695 20,074,277,715 110,428,207,760 
OW (ots geet 42,821,066,550 14,212,775,471 3,522,806,606| 60,556,648,627 
Be Pave aetuniols. Serene 1,474,634,000 200,000,000 1,674,634,000 — 
a TR CAO OEIC AGES? ORC oe 5,588,568,308 703,941,680 6,292,509,988 
a Dap aeRO Dre 42,821,066,550 21,275,977,779 4,426,748,286 68,523,792,615 
LU Oar BGT ean : 730,365,695 825,575,021 1,001,182,000 2,557,122,716 
‘Net total 1943.............. 42,090,700,855| 20,450,402,758|  3,425,566,286| 65,966,669,899 
mated appropriations re- 
quired beyond 1943 to complete aon 
construction of the expanded pee 
N avy. RT ere ee aie kos slow ba eu wy were tc 10,601,158,878).........5.-... 10,601,158,878 
E a 
it: : 
PM TINS Gop iee's e tieke s'5:8)] voc ole w pecawic ples 9,510,000, 0008. 5 wisics-0s enna 9,510,000,000 
126,648,366,370| - 63,911,037,838| 31,989,307,437| 222,548,711,645 


des liquidations of 1940 and prior contract authorizations, as follows: Army, $156,921,988; _ 
Cea other agencies—Maritime Commission, $144,500,000. Tape a 

: es Pt uses 1940 contract authorizations for Army of $12,382,500, and for Maritime ~ 
mission © 981,258. Sind « 


Expenditures of the U. S. War Department 


Source: The Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal J Fiscal ae 
Amount Year! Amount Year! Amount Year! Amount 


Dollars ; Dollars 
are 9,009,075,789|/1927......] 369,114,122 23 4T 902 
1,621,953,095||1928.. 11). 382/ 588/002 


1,118,076,423]/1929. 
457,756,139/|/1930. 
1931 


007, 1940 
301,613,978 
243,260,118 


370,980,708 
870 364,089,945 


4,869,955, 286 


Note: On basis of warrants issued to 1915, and 
of daily Treasury statememts (checks paid) 
16 and subsequent years. Trust account ex- 
iditures included up to and through 1930. Civil 
enditures are included for the years 1915 

h 1931. Expenditures up to and through 
31 include expenditures of the War. Department 
r rivers and harbors and flood control and 
eo Canal. Expenditures for 1932 and since, 
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Beene cea, Service Organizations—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Honorary Cha 


Ho , Chairman; 
The USO was organized (Feb., 1941) as a me 
¢ aifording cheer and comfort ee 


835,508,149 
8,855, 166,189 


ae 

represent expenditures by the War Department for _ 

the wok a ae only. re ea 

p to e fise ear 

31 j aa <5 ‘st ester June 30. men Dectanes 

* ‘0 ar Activities Program expe Ay 

1941, for all agencies (including oe Marien a 

Commission and Coast Guard) were $6,301,043, 166 

mi Fiscal year ige2 fe Apri 30, 1942.” Total’ ex. — 
r War Activities as of that re 

fiscal year 1942 totaled $18,578,270,265. pune “4 


Chester I. Barnard, President; Harper Sibley, Viee-Chateea of Board; Walter _ 
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Army of the United St: 


Pe Se. et as Z ae ; 
Source: Office of the Adjutant General © ye 


t Figures for Officers’ Reserve Corps intlude Regular Army enlisted men and also, prior to 


National Guard officers, holding commissions in the reserve. 


Reg’ar 
Army 


. Total 


Nat’l Resv. 
Guard | Forces 


Total 


| -Grand 
~ total 


314 
445 
ov. 1 ,673.888 


_ The figures 


Natl | Resv. 
| Guard | Fo 


Total | 


Reg’ar 


June 30— 


264,035 
506,815) 


‘or Reserve forces include 606,915 selectees. 


30, 1941, enlisted men numbered 491,790; officers, 15,025; of the National 
De, Pederal eee cntiated men totaled 262,722; officers, 21,274; National Guard not yet inducted, 


i; of the Reserve forces (both active and inactive) officers were 122,020; enlisted men, 2,149. 


electees totaled 606,915 enlisted men. 


The 


i lar Army (June 30, 1941) were—commissioned, 14,294; warrant, 731. Figures 
6 cise hemi chow the at strength, exclusive of cadets and retired personnel. 
“The actual strength of the Regular Army, the National Guard in Federal Seepice, Selectees, and 


le, was as follows: 


Com- War- 
mis. rant 
officers jofficers 


: serves on active duty on Sept. 30, 1941, the latest date for which returns are avail 
3 


En- 
listed 
men 


Total 


Com- War- En- 
mis. rant listed 
men 


Components Total 


14,477 


A 
‘ular Army 20,548 


gs 

atl Guard . 
__Selectees: 
With Regul 
- y 


192| 242,991) 263,731 
ar. 


486,179 
188,103} . . 


officers \Officers 


733| 511,798) 527,008 ||Unassigned 


Total SS 


Aggregate..| 108,947|° 925 |1,484,024 |1,593,896 


"National Guard and Regular Army figures in ‘‘actuai strength’? summary do not include Selectees. _ 
EB isted men total included 11,967 Philippine Scouts. i 
ted n 


Y ‘gular Army consisted of the Infantry, the 
Vi ene Gisld’ Artillery. the Coast Artillery 
Corps, the Air Corps, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com~- 
‘batant arms or the line of the army, the General 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General's Department, 
the Inspector General’s Department, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, the Quartermas- 
er Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical 
Department, the Ordnance Department, the Chem- 
Warfare Service, the officers and enlisted men 

the jurisdiction of the National Guard Bu- 

the chaplains, the professors and cadets of the 
States Military Academy, detached officers, 


Cavalr: 


tween the ages of 21 and 64 years. 


ed to have an Army of at least 7,500,000 in 
he 1943 plan was disclosed by Secretary of 

War Stimson to the House Committee as follows: 

4 .'The largest air force, with sustaining units, 
yhich production and transportation will permit 
and our estimate is that it will be composed of 

00,000 men. If there are any changes they will 
upward, 


ard, 
We are peenoing to train and equip large 
d units that can be transported overseas, and 
expect them to be composed of 3,300,000 men. 
figure includes units now already overseas. 
We estimate that there also will be 1,000,000 
in training or engaged in training others in 
ervice of Supply. 4 
‘4. There will be an additional 1,000,000 men 
ly in the Service of Supply. 
‘here are now in the Army 4,250,000 men, 
inducted. 
ma 


al- 


‘ 
7 


detached enlisted men, unassigned recruits, the 
officers and enlisted men of the retired list, and 
such other officers and enlisted men as they were 
or may hereafter be provided. for. 

The National Guard of each State, Territory and 
the District of Columbia consisted of members of 
the militia voluntarily enlisted therein, who upon 
original enlistment were not less than 18 nor 
more than 45 years of age, or who in subsequent 
enlistment shall be not more than 64 years of age, 
organized, armed, equipped and federally recog- 
nized, and of commissioned officers and warrant 
officers who are citizens of the United States be- 


“So, adding together those we now have, plus © 
those we intend to have, we will have a force by 
the end of 1943 of 7,500,000 men.”’ ay 

The Secretary of War said he was making public 
the figures on the size of the Army because of the 
circulation of estimates ranging from 10,000,000, 
to 11,000,000 which did not come from the War 
Department. Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of _ 
Staff, testified that the size of the 1944 Army 
could not be determined until late in 1943. a 

President Roosevelt estimated (Noy. 10, 1942) | 
that armed forces of the United States would total 
about 9,700,000 men by the end of 1943, and de- 
clared that he ead it would not be necessary to 
increase the size beyond that number. He added 
that he could not forecast beyond Jan. 1, 1944, 
because the course of the war would determine ~ 
developments. The President forecast these num- 
bers for the various armed forces: Army, 7,500,000; — 
Navy, 1,500,000, and Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
700,000. He placed the size of the Army (Noy. 10) 
at about 4,500,000; the Navy: about 1,000,000; the — 
Marines and Coast Guard about 400,000. yy : 


U. S. Army Service Commands as of August 1. 1942 — i 


Headquarters at Ft. Hayes, Columbus, O. \ 4 
Sixth—Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin. Headquar-— a 


ters at Chicago, Ill. 

Seventh—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
Wyoming. Headquarters at Omaha, Neb. in 

Eighth—New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana. Headquarters at San Antoni 
, Ninth—Arizona, Utah,Nevada, ) 
Washington, Oregon, California. Headquar: 
Ft. Douglas, Utah. - 
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Insignia of Army Divisions 
ARMY DIVISIONS 


2nd Div. 
Olive 
Drab 


3rd Div. 7th Div. ' 


4th Div. Sth Diy. ° 6th Div. 


Gray Red 


26th Diy. 27th Div. 


@ 


34th Div. 


28th Div. 29th Div. 30th Diy. 


Black Yellow White 


32nd Div. 33rd Div. 


Yellow 
White \ 


41st Div. 44th Div. 


42nd Div. 43rd Div, 


Black] 
f 


76th Div. 77th Diy. 78th Div. 79th Div. 


Olive Drab Ss Red Black 
Ay 


83rd Div. 84th Div. 85th Div. 86th Div, 87th Div. 


Olive Drab 
Olive Drab Vee 


¢ -Green 


90th Div. 9ist Div. 92nd Div. 93rd Div. 94th Div. 95th Diy. 


' Orange : Black 
White 


Blue” 
Black 


97th Div. 98th Div. 99th Div. 100th Div. 101st Diy. 102nd Div. 


404th Diy. 


Blac 


7. 
Yellow “S 


Ist. Cavalry 


Dive 


Yellow 
od 


‘ Kerece 


Black 


Blue, 


“2nd Cavalry 


Div. 


Hawaiian 
Div. 


Philippine 
Div. 
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U. S.—World War I Casualties; West Point 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World 


ee ne SnEDT inne 


Total H 
Mobilized Killed and 


War I 
Source: U. S. War Department 1 

Wounded Prisoners Total ' Per 
Casualties |and Missing| Casualties | Cent 

Number Number umber 
4,950,000 ,500,000 9,150,000 76.3. 
4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 73.3) 
2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35.8 
7,0 ,000 2,197,000 39.1 
234,300 500 364,800 8.0 
907 3 1,210 2 
120,000 0,0 535,706 71.4 
133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
44,686 34,659 93,061 34.9 
21,000 1,00 27,000 rb iby / 
13,751 12,318 33,291 33.3 
10,000 @ 20,000 40.0 


Forces Died 
ALLIES " Number Number 
12,000,000 1,700,000 
8,410,000 1,357,800 
8,904,467 908,371 
5,615,000 650,000 
4,355,000 126,000 
0,000 300 
750,000 335,706 

707,343 45,00! 
267,000 3,716 
700/000 7399 

GLC lsig pen aos Bake s a 
ee apenzto 3 Nee Ie 50,000 3,000 
MTotall..i<é:.. hes 42,188,810 5,152,115 
CENTRAL POWERS. 

EVORTIAMY alanis vieree cisjec0 8 11,000,000 1,773,700 
Austria~-Hungary...... 7,800,000 1,200,000 
PRUPHOCY Saag c+ a sis soe 2,850,000 325,000 
TST fog I 1,200,000 87,500 
(to acl AR 22,850,000 3,386,200 
Grand total.. 65,038,810 8,538,315 


4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 64.9 
3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
400,000 250,000 975,000 34.2 
152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 
8,388,448 3,629,829 915,404,477 67.4 
21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 57.6 


American Army Battle Casualties in World War I 
Source: United States Army and Navy Records 


A. E. F. 


Offi- Army, Enl. 


Nature of Casualty 
cers |Nur’s 


Men | Total jic’s} Men|Tot. 


A. E. F. (Sib.)| 
Off-) Enl. 


Grand Totals 
Offi- | Army) Enl. fAggre- 


cers |Nur’s Men gate 
Killed in action. ........ 1,655]...... 35,886] 37,541 1 26| 27| 1,656)......] 35,912) 37,568 
Died of wounds received ’ 
in action.......-...-. B50} es oss 12,375] 12,934].... 8 559)...... 12,383] _ 12,942 
Wounded, not mortally...) 6,471 3]176,147|182,622; 4 48) 52) 6,475 3|176,195| 182,674 
PLOCAIS I: . es cis ves ¢..' 8,685 3/224, 408:233,097 5 82! 87! 8,690 3'224,490| 233,184 


United States Navy Losses at Sea in World War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died of 
wounds. 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 2,496, owing to an increase of 536 by a 
law of 1942. Cadets appointed in number and 
from source as follows: 

Six from each State at large, 288; 4 from each 
Congressional district; 3 from each_ Territory 
Hawaii and Alaska), 5 from the District of 

columbia, 5; 3 from Natives of Puerto Rico, 3; 
1 from Panama Canal Zone, 1; 172 from the United 
States at Large, 172; 180 from among the enlisted 
mén of the Regular Army and of the National 
Guard, in number as nearly equal as practicable, 


Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
from the National Guard) until the day they be- 
come 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
not eligible. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 

_ may be designated one year in advance of admis-~ 
sion. For each vacancy from a State or Con- 
gressional district three candidates may be 
nominated, a principal, -a first alternate, and a 
second alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left entirely with the Senator or Representative 

» who has the vacancy at his disposal. 

Hach candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
Service. In addition, each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature, 
and History. However, graduates of accredited 
high schools and students at accredited universi- 
ties and colleges of recognized standing may submit 
educational certificates which will be considered by 
the Academic Board, and if satisfactory may be 
accepted in lieu of the regular mental examination. 
High School certificates must be validated by actual 
examinations in algebra, geometry and English. 

The course of study is three years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline, 
The summers are spent in camp. The bill cutting 


the course from four years to three w. 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. Aan Sah 
_ * ae * He to graduate on Jan. 19, 
5 e class 0 re) 
al vey Ke classes n June 1, a year early. 
early, accordi to th i 
academy. - ing the superintendent of the 
ir training will be accelerated as a result of 
course reduction. Flying first classmen will Bates ty 


at air force flying schools until a month bef 

graduation, the -first clas: Silots 

directly into the Air Corps. 3 to erecu ea 
The 1942 


period of eight yea: 
by competent authority, 


The U. S. Military Academy opened July 4 
with ten cadets. West P has been vines 
post since Jan. 20, é. oi pe 


will graduate at least a year 
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rae Army Insignia 


Aviation 
Cader 


ARMY RANK INSIGNIA 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. ENLISTED MEN 


4 Colonel Lt. Colonel® 
Major 


] 


ist Lieutenant® 
2nd Lieutenant 


“Private 
First Class 


Lee Ss 


Glider Pilot® , 4 


| Flight Surgeon i f Balloon Pilor?- 


ea 


' ‘ 
Congress passed (Sept. 14, 1940) and President 
- Roosevelt signed (Sept. 16) the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, the first peace time mili- 
tary draft in the history of the United States. 
The Act was devised as part: of the National 
- Defense Program to give military training to males 
between the ages of 21 and 36 for one year and 
provided that not more than 900,000 should be 
-\under training at one time. It was planned 
_ originally to ‘induct 800,000 by July 1, 1941. How- 
ever, after inducting approximately 700,000 men 
by Aug. 1, 1941, Congress eliminated the 900,000 
limitation and provided~-for the deferment of 
men over 28. i é : 
Dr. Clarence Dykstra, president of the University 
_ of Wisconsin, was appointed Director of Selective 


\ - General, who had served as executive officer and 
. deputy director, was named Director (July 31, 1941). 


The first registration was held (Oct. 16, 1940), 
and the lottery to determine the order of the call 
_ to service for the first registrants (Oct. 29, 1942.) 
_ The purpose: of the Act is to provide a fair and 
ust system of raising manpower: to increase the 
strength and efficiency of the armed forces with the 
east possible disturbance of the social, industrial 
and‘ economic welfare. The Act, as amended, 


; xi 


provides that: 
A 


_ Every male citizen and every male alien residing 
in the United States between the ages of 18 and 
65, with a few certain specified exceptions, must 
register on the date specified by the President. 

Men between 20 and 45 are liable for military 
- service. 
President Roosevelt signed (Nov. 13, 1942) an 
amendment to the Act authorizing ‘the calling of 


ye amendment provides ‘“‘Any person 18 or 19 


of learning, if ordered to report for induction 


__ The same pay allowances, pensions, disability and 
_ death compensation provided for enlisted men and 
Officers of like grade and length of service is issued 
inductees under this Act. \ 

_ Classification, selection and induction under the 
Ch ificati lecti a inducti der th 

ct shall be made in an impartial manner under 
regulations prescribed by the President. 
-_ The number of inductees shall be based on the 
_ State’s proportion of eligible men compared to the 
total number of the nation's eligibles except that 
 eredit shall be given for residents of each sub- 
_ division who are. in the land or naval forces. 
_ The Act, as amended, defers from training and 
service the Vice-President, Governors, members of 
‘State and Federal legislatures, judges of courts of 
_ Yecord, ministers, divinity students, and certain 
representatives of foreign governments. No ex- 


ception from registration or exemption or defer- 


_ lass I-A: Available; fit for general military 
_ service. (Class I-A-O: Conscientious objector; 
available for noncombatant service only; fit for 
- general service.) 
_ ¥-B: Available; fit only for limited military 
service. (Class I-B-O: Conscientious objector; 
available for noncombatant service only; fit only 
i 


for limited service.) 
%, 
. 


- Guard of the United States. 
. Zi-C: Farm workers without dependents, 
_ Wim-C: Farm workers with dependents. 
WI-A: Man necessary. in his civilian activity in 
that he contributes to the war effort. 
ae : Man necessary to national defense in that 
( e- c 


I-C: Member of land or naval forces or Coast 
f 


-B 
: ontributes to war production. 
_ I-A: Man with dependents but who is not 
_ engaged in an activity either essential to the war 
production program or essential to the support of 
Mga: Man with dependents who 1 
(II-B: an W ependents who is engaged in 
an activity either essential to the war production 
Vo ae 2 s 
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Selective Training and Service Ae 
x ioe Source: National Headquarters Selective Service System — 


CLASSIFICATION OF DRAFT REGISTRANTS 


he 


i - 


oN bs 


ment from training and ser 
continues after the cause ceases to exist. vas) 

Inductees leaving non-temporary positions with 
Government or private industry are protected by 
the Act and are to be reinstated with no loss of 
seniority or priority, wherever possible, and may © 
not be discharged without cause for at least one 
year after their return from military service. Dis- 
trict courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
in cases arising under this provision. . } 

A Reemployment Division of the Selective Services| 
System has been organized to secure reemployment ¥ 
and employment for men who complete their 
service. = 

No vacancy created by induction, the Act ex- 
pressly provides, is to be filled by any member of 
pa Rese ct o party or the German-American 

und. 

The President is authorized to prescribe rules — 
for deferment of: certain men whose occupation © 
is found necessary to national interest and also 
certain important office holders in the state and | 
federal service; those physically, mentally or 
morally unfit for service; men with dependents. P| 

Recognized students and ministers of religion 
must register, but are not, subject to military 
service. 

Provisions for noncombatant and non-military 
service by conscientious objectors is made. . 

The President is empowered to place obligatory © 
orders with any firm or individual for such defense ~ 
materials as are required and which are of the 
nature usually produced or capable of being pro- © | 
duced by such firm or individual. Upon refusal to — 
comply, authority is given to take ediate pos- — 
session and such failure is deemed a felony which 
upon conviction carries a penalty of three-years 
imprisonment and a fine not exceeding $50,000. — 
Seek Comene for materials and rent is as- 
sured. 

The Act calls for the creation of a Selective — 
Service System, which operates through civilian 
local boards of three or more members who are 
residents of that local board area, and other such 
agencies as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
vision of this Act shall be created. These local 
boards, under Presidential rules and regulations — 
have power, subject to appeal, over all questions of 
inclusion of, exemption or deferment for, training 
and service within its jurisdiction. 

The President is authorized to appoint by and 
with consent of the Senate a Director of Selective 
Service at compensation not to exceed $10,000 a 
year; to utilize the services of any department 
officers or agents of the United States and the — 
several States; to delegate authority vested in him © 
under this Act to such persons as he may designate. 

Voluntary services may be ted. - 


vice under the A 


Persons who fail to comply with the Act or F 
violate or aid and abet in 4 ee 


When used in the Act in a geographical sense, _ 
the term ‘‘United States’’ shall refer io the several 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. xe ; 


pean or essential to the support of the war 
rt. 7 

IV-A: Man who has completed service. (This is 
a@ peacetime classification an aq 
seacree es t d is not applicable in 

IV-B: Officer deferred by law. ’ 

nue: Tear aten. 

-D: ster of religion or divinit 

IV-E: Conscientious objector; avatiables oo 
for civilian work of national importance; fit for 
general service. (Class 4-E-LS: Conscientious 
objector; available orly for civilian work of national 
importance; fit only for limited service.) 

IV-F: Physically, mentally or morally unfit. __ 

The Research and Statistics Division of National _ 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, in Wash- 
ington, determines from time to time the uota of 
each State based on eligible men, population and 
the number of men from that State already in the- 
Army or Navy. Each State gets credit against its 
quota, for the men who have become members of — 

aval forces m 1an 

Selective Service induction. Senge: thee 


~ Detached 
List 


Army 
Band 


1 ective Corps or Division. 
ot included. 


5. Lt. Colonel’s leaf, silver; major’s, gold. 


T indicating technicians below, or centered in 
r staff sgt. 


or L, instead of G 
ee 9. B 


: ey ve the balloon. 


a uf 

yy Bole. same insignia as Medical Corps with N, A, 
.13. Insignia of aides to brigadier, - 
respectively. 


d and black—General Staff Corps. 
eae and white—Inspector General's Depart- 


at blue and light eee paca Advocate Gen= 
l’s Department. 

Quartermaster Corps. 
and white—Medical Department. ie: ’ 
and white—Engineet Corps. 
and Pelle w Oran snes: Department. 


ey 


; pon Notes, Cords, Piping 


ARMY COLLAR INSIGNIA" 


NOTES ON ARMY INSIGNIA 


J Insignia “used also for Armored Corps and Armored Divisions, with Roman 
Arabic numerals superimposed on yellow section of triangle designating 


New Army Corps being organized as Army expands; additional insignia 
Lake Establishment of Northwest Service Command; headquarters Whitehorse, 
_ Yukon Territory, Canada, announced Sept. 10, 1942. Insignia not included. 

_. 4. Officers candidate schools are special training units; not divisions. 


ist lieutenant’s shoulder bar, silver; 2d pia a ree gold. 


es for Besyine and Liaison Pilots are like Glider Pliots with letters S 
adges for Senior Balloon Pilots like those of Balloon Pilots with a star 

. These are not aviation badges; parachutists are special infantry troops. 

1, These insignia worn by enlisted men are on gold disc instead of in silhouette. : 
The Army Nurse Corps and the Medical a ey het Dental, Sanitary and Veterinaty Gt mo 
major padi lieutenant generals bear one, two or ‘thr 


in silhouette worn by all officers on each side of coat collar above notch. Enliste me 
weat Ue S. on gold disc on right side of coat collar above notch. 


Meaning of Army Staff Cords or Piping: < 


¢ 


Christian 
Chaplain 


Specialise 


Women’s 
Corps 


Auxiliary 


chevrons designating corp., 


S, or V superimposed. j 
eee 


Grey and yellow—Finance Department. 
Ultra-marine and orange—Air Forces. 
Green and white—Armored Forces. 
Crange and white—Signal Corps. 

Blue and yellow—Chemical Warfare Service: 
Black—Chaplains. 

Yellow—Cavalry 

Scarlet—Field ‘Artillery, Coast Artillery. 
Light blue—Infantry. 

Dark blue—Militia Bureau. 


President Roosevelt signed (Oct. 7, 1942) a bill to 
protect the civil rights of men in the armed forces. 
The measure revises and extends the original 
Soldiers’ and-Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
Protection is afforded service men in various types 
f financial obligation as follows: 
If a service man is buying a home: Payments are 
suspended upon application of the man for his 
term of service and three months thereafter. .At 
the end of that period he must resume payments 
at the old rate. Interest’ accumulates meanwhile. 
Tf a service man is buying an automobile or other 
‘personal property on the installment plan: Because 
of the rapid deterioration of such property the 
finance company may repossess it, but only after a 
eourt has had* it appraised. The company then 
‘must pay the service man any excess over its claim. 
_If a service man is carrying an insurance policy: 
Upon his application to the Veterans Bureau the 
ureau will notify the company that payments are 
‘suspended for the duration. The company then 
‘takes the premiums, as they fall due, out of the 
-eash value of the policy. If the cash value is ex- 
-hausted by the premiums the government guaran- 

ees payment of future premiums. If, at the end 
of the war, the man wants to hold the policy, he 
‘must resume payment of the back premiums. If he 


(Ae eee 
i 


Me: 


The assistance Act made voluntary life insurance 
lilable to all enlisted and commissioned person- 
nel of armed forces. The draftee is given 120 days 
in which to determine whether he wants a policy, 
and in what amounts. Such insurance shall be 
iss in any multiple of $500 and the amount of 
uch insurance with respect to any one person shall 
not be less than $1,000 or more than $10,000. - 
| The government also protects draitees against 
s of their existing policies in commercial com- 
panies in an aggregate amount not exceeding 
$5,000, for non-payment of premiums during the 
training period or one year thereafter. If a policy 
% neo anne for non-payment of premium, the 
ate < 
ay 
pw 


. ‘The Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, first of its 
nd in American military history, was authorized 
y an Act of Congress (May 14, 1942). President 
Roosevelt, in an Executive Order (May 15) di- 
rected the establishment of the Corps with an 
enrollment of 25,000. Legislation for the Corps, 
pened in Congress by Rep. Edith Nourse 
ogers (Mass.), provides for an ultimate strength 
of 150,000 women between 21 and 45 years. By an 
ee order (Nov. 20, 1942), President Roosevelt 
“ “eae the strength of the WAAC to 150,000. 
The purpose of the Corps is to enlist women 
lunteers for military service with the Army to 
ace and release for combat service men who 
ware performing non-combatant duties, such as 
administrative assistants, transportation, com- 
; unication, and maintenance personnel. WAACs 


iso serve in the Aircraft Warning Service. 
The Training Center of the Corps at Fort Des 
- Moinés, about five miles south of Des Moines, Iowa, 


= . 


e; time of his ca 
rints as may ha 
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World War I1—Selective Service; WAAC 


, eax ake + 2) ten, 2 eee 
Civil Rights of Service Men Are Protected > _ 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE MEN 


is Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
, ‘AAC—Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps—Oveta Culp Hobby, Director. Address, Washington, D. C, 


tay" ty ‘ 
> a 
_Enlisted Men’s additional pay Det month and qualifications—Use of fire arms, first class, $5; second 


wees T 


chooses to cancel the policy the governmen 
pay any back premiums not covered by the cas! 
value. (This provision of the bill applies only to 
policies of $10,000 or less.) 3 

If a service man Owes on a personal note: Pay- © 
ments are suspended for the duration of hisseryice, 
and interest accumulates, but not in excess of six 7 
percent a year. 

If a service man is leasing property: He may 
cancel the lease on 30 days’ notice to the owner. 

If a service man owes taxes on real or personal 
property: On his application to the tax collector 
the property cannot be sold to pay the taxes during 
his term of service or for six months thereafter. 

If a service man owes current taxes: Upon his 
application payment may be suspended for the 
duration plus six months. 

If a service man owes current bills, such as 
ordinary charge accounts, which he is unable to 
pay when Called into service: On application the - 
payment of the debts may be suspended for the 
duration. 

If a service man’s family is living in rented 
property: The landlord cannot evict them without 
a court order, and the court may stay the pro- 
ceedings for not more than three months. This 
provision applies only to property on which the 
monthly rent does not exceed $80. 


government sends to the life insurance company a 
certificate, bearing interest, which becomes security 
for the premiums due. d 

The government’is protected by executing a lien — 
on the policy for the amount of its certificate and 
interest. At the end of the draftee’s service, the —~ 
policyholder has one year in which to pay past 
due premiums plus interest. If he fails to do so, 
the policy lapses and the government executes its 
lien upon the cash surrender value. 

These measures are in addition to those provid- 
ing for restoration of former employment on com- 
pletion of the training period. 

A 21-year-old selectee pays 65 cents a month for ~ 
@ $1,000 policy. 


was opened (July 20, 1942) with 440 officer candi- 
dates reporting to take the first two-month training 
course and some 300 auxiliaries for the regular 
four week’s basic training. On completion of their 
Liens) ee noes are SS. to duty at posts and 
stations in s coun or abroad. WAAI 
bea A aoe Beach, Fla. atts 
officers are commissioned in grades simi- 
lar to those of Army officers, who Conrad 
companies and lesser units. A WAAC First Officer 
corresponds to an Army Captain, a Second Officer _ 
to a First Lieutenant, a Third Officer to a Second 
Lieutenant. Non-commissioned grades, designated 
First Leader, Leader, and Junior Leader, corre- 
spond to Army grades of First Sergeant, Sergeant 
and Corporal. Three WAAC Specialist ratings 
correspond to Army Technicians’ ratings. The — 
Corps receives benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940. WAACS receive the same 
rate of pay as soldiers of corresponding ranks. 
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over 10 years’ service, pay of Colonel; Professor, less 
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(Treaty allowance of bs coe ship tonnage to ‘the United St tes, at 


Disp!. 


line 


Maia 
Battery 


Tons |Ft. \In.| Ft.) In. 


ew Mexico, 1 
ew York, 1914. 
pn eeEee 1920. 


Tex TE ks 
; Weet Virginia 1923] 31/800 600 
ee 435,000 |704 
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pz ‘Arizona was sunk at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Oklahoma capsized at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941; to be salvaged. 
South Dakota was launched on June 7, 1941; the Massachusetts, on Oct. 1, 1941; the Indiar 


21, 1941; the Alabama, Feb. 16, 1942; the Towa, Aug. 27, 1942. (Naval commissionings pala t 


ed during wartime.) 


Secgnante 
Battery | 


. 


CIC Oren? Cron cnc on cncrcno t 


Operating. bases, capable of maintaining in every respect the Shine that are based in them with sup 


pile 


4 


ik, Great Lakes, IIl., 


and San Diego. 


‘Dee. di 1941, =) United ore ed Navy’s ships of combatant types were— 


raft carriers (built) a (building) 11; (total) 18. 
ers (built) 37; povaaing} 54; Chota} 91. 


CALIBER OF CANNON 


uda; "Norfolk, Va.; Newfoundland; San Diego, Calif.; San Francisco; Trinidad. 


raining stations, where recruits receive their initial training, are maintained at Newport, R. 
Other shore activities include recruiting stations and s 
5 hydrographic offices, and radio-direction finder stations at selected points throughout 


fuel, necessary replacement equippage and repair facilities, are maintained at Balboa, [o4* 


e caliber of a naval gun is the diameter of its bore, but in describing the length of the gun 

e term is used in a different meaning. The 14” gum of 45 calibers length means that the bore dia 

14” and that the length of the tube of the gun is 45 times the 14 inches. 

As the length of the breech mechanism (in rear of the tube) is about one caliber, the total lo 

‘ Na from breech to muzzle would be 45 X 14” + 14” = 644”. 


U. S. Navy 
Enlist’d 


Officers 


54,234 


» 4,694 “100, 539 
1 1 


87,327 


sf - 95,000 


Portsmouth, Va.; 
avite, Philippines. 


Py 
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State Organizat’ns 


Pers’el | Officers 


The United States Navy 
Source: An Official of the Department 


Naval Militia 
Year 


Men 


Gin’ reg “Navy) 
403" 8,202 


9,170 
Nara Res. Force 


21/015 


“iy ae officers on active duty, 1,276; retired enlisted on active duty, 688. 3 ; 
48: Marine Corps, June 10, 1941, numbered 62,918, The authorized strength by June 30, 1942, 


Officers 


U. S. Navy 


Enlist’d | —— 
Pers’el 


State Organ 


Officers 


Bae The above table gives strength on January 1, 1890-1899, and’on June 30, 1900, and since. 
2. Where figures are omitted they are not readily available in the Department. 


__ There are navy yards at Portsmouth, N, H.; Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, Calif.; 


Washington, 


iz: 
Me 


Bremerton, Wash.; Pearl ena Ha 


___ There are outlying naval stations in Guam (naval, hospital and marine barracks ‘s 
Guantanamo, Cuba, Olongapo, Philippine Islands. : Tutuile, 


a 
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rags ane cces om Enlisted Men’s Marks 
‘NAVY RANK INSIGNIA 


t Cee WARRANT OFFICERS ENLIST. 
OFFICERS? Z AND MIDSHIPMEN'! MEN 


Ripe Shoulde 
Ji SLEEVE 


c e 


Warrant Officer Officer 


SLEEVE SLEEVE 


4) 


Midshipman Midshipman 
1st Class 2nd Class 


ya eS Shoulder 
SLEEVE SLEEVE SLEEVE 


Commander 

55} 
Lieutenant 

Junior-Grade 


COLLAR PINS? 
Lieutenant- 


Commander 
“ 


Third Class mi 
Petty el 


Ensign 


Gun 
Pointer 1/c 


| OL 
D 


Bombsight 
Mechanic 


Pointer 2/c 


NOTES ON NAVY INSIGNIA . 
Shoulder markings are worn with white and khaki uniforms, and sleeve stripes on all Other anor 
Worn on shirt collar when khaki uniform is worn. 
Worn above rank stripes to indicate branch of service. 
xcept for Jewish Chaplains, who use an_insignia similar to Jewish Chaplains in the Army. 
rm on coat lapel, not above rank stripes on sleeve. 
e for both airplane and lighter-than-air craft. 
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124 United States—Naval Costs and Shore Establishments 


United States Naval Expenditures, 1915-1941 


we le 


| 
Se Pe as SA Ee RSE ES BN Be ; Oct.30, 1940 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 
; Aircraft Public Totals of Mainten’ce 
As. \) 
4 A unt Increase dincludes | Moderni- Works columns 3, | equals cols. — 
Flee. Expended of Navy airships) zation (direct) 4,5 and 6. 2 minus 7 


1915.| $144,956,199 $39,363,324 
1916. 147,598,136 37,191,228 
1917. 231,671,137 49,337,963 


$3,824,742 $43,188,067 | $101,768,132 
3,481,599 


4'2 43,246,332 | 252,200,537 17,247,017 
1919 1751,008°608 383036 7e1 69'000,995 | 332,937,756 | 1,388,160,852 
192) "485,576 | 202,139,790 38,017,848 | 240,157-6 '327,937 
1921 963,449,978 | 202,744,852 


1922. 485,583,028 128,862,991 
1923. 308,943,019 46,681,919 
1924. 316,716,719 41,696,913 : 
Hag) seasese | sees | eases | satel 8 
1926.| 317,495,31 1249, 963, /T45, 561, a 
1927. 320,553 753 27,430,330 6,037,444 | 10,203,283) 2,617,252 46,288,310 274,265,443 | 

5,042,288) 4 

8 

6. 


1928,| 336,441,214 | 36,934,985 | 11,301,938 
1930,|  Srsiani'ses | 49:72.309 | 14'485,063 | 71810/905 40 
1o3t.|  367°806.219 | 37'928'742 | 13'157;747 | 7'605.862| 12°830,323 71,522,675 | 286,283,543 
1932.| 353,628,362 | 39/203,814 | 13,535,053 | _7,742\834| 13,012,598 | 73,494,300 | 280,134,062. 
1933. 342,176,417 | 48,251,178 | 13,123.81 | 12,349,210) 11.214.276 | 84,938,476 | 257,237,980 


1934. 303,639,404 66,730,837 4,281,505 ,065,767| 13,975,969 90,554,080 213,085,324 — 
1935. 440,604,669 132,312,739 | 10,347,261 2,680,864/ 13,947,176 159,288,041 281,316,628 

1936. 518,625,222 | 182,679,054 | 14,227,165 899,702| 8,437,222 206,243,144 312,382,077 | 
1937. 539,030,790 181,522,074 | 18,315,769 243,346) 8,609,029 208,690,219 330,340,570. | 
1938. 587,945,491 191,085,298 | 27,256,163 |.......... 7,512,683 225,854,146 362,091,345 
1939. 660,206,184 226,709,306 | 24,247,414 |.......... 34,383,582 285,340,303 374,865,881 _ 


1940. 885,769,793 326,454,878 | 24,011,998 2,364,515) 72,503,150 425,334,543 460,435,250" 
1941.| 2,646,400,884 | 843,994,906 [144,810,091 |113,553,346!361,654,524 |1,463,972,867 | 1,182,428,017 


Tot. .| 16,003,949,981 °3,718,011,377 377,440,487 191,584,697'793,426,210 '5,080,462,771 10,923,487,210 } 


{ 


pore are no available 1942 or 1943 figures classified as in the above table. The official data are 
as follows: ; 


Fiscal year 1942: Appropriations enacted, $18,683,253,737; contract authorizations enacted, $5,407,- | 
818,894; total, $24,091,072,631*. +} 


Fiscal year 1943: Appropriations enacted, $14,262,255,674; contract authorizations enacted, $500,- — 
000,000; total, $14,762,255,674T. 


*Includes cash to liquidate 1941 contract authorizations. 
tiIncludes cash to liquidate 1942 contract authorizations. 
The expenditures of the Navy Department in the fiscal year 1942 totaled $7,945,054,981. 
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U. S. Naval Aviation Shore Establishments 


(List incomplete, due to wartime restrictions) 
Source: Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
Naval Air Stations are a part of the Naval Shore Pensacola, Fla. Training. 


Establishment. Their primary mission is to pro- Corpus Christi, Tex. Training. f 
vide facilities in support of the operation of air- Naval Aviation Facilities are so designated when 
trait attached to the United States Fleet. the establishment provides less than a Nayal Air 


There are 6 Naval Air Stations whose primary | Station,’ bi 
mission is other than stated above. They are: Naval Reserve Aviation Bases are established at | 
Anacostia, D. C. Test and trial of new air- | existing Naval Air Stations, Naval Aviation Facili- | 
planes and equipment. ties, or_as independent units in or near large 
Jacksonville, Fla. Training. cities. The purpose of a Naval Reserve Aviation | 
Lakehurst, N. J. Lighter-than-air training and | Base is to provide flight (primary and intermediate) | 


operations. training for those civilians who are Naval Aviation | 
Miami, Fla, Training. Cadets. 
LOCATIONS OF OPERATION POINTS OF NAVAL AVIATION 
U. 8. Naval Air Stations in Commission 
Alameda, Calif. Guantanamo, Cuba, Midway Island San Juan, P. R. 
Anacostia, D. C. Jacksonville, Fla. New York, N. Y. San Pedro, Calif. 
Argentina Johnston Island Norfolk, Va. Seattle, Wash. 
ewfoundland Kaneohe Bay, T. H. Palmyra Island Sitka, Alaska 
Banana River, Fla. Key West, Fla. Pearl Harbor, T. H. Tongue Point, Ore. 
Bermuda Kodiak, Alaska Pensacola, Fla. Trinidad 
Cape May, N. J. Lakehurst, N, J. Quonset Point, R. I. Unalaska, Alaska 


Coco Solo, C. Z 


. &. Miami, Fla, San Diego, Calif. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 8 Wake Island 


U. S. Naval Aviation Facilities—Annapolis, Md.; | Wing, Quantico, Va.; Second Marine Airera i 
Antigua, British West Indies; Bahamas; Boulder we San Diego, Calif.; Scouting Squadron Three, 
City, Colo.; Bremerton, Wash.; ‘Cavite, P. I.;| St. homas, Virgin Islands. 3 
Charlotte Amalie, V. I.; Charleston, S. C.; Dahl- U. 8. Naval Reserve Aviation Bases—Anacostia, 
gren, Va.; Georgetown, British Guiana; Jamaica; |D. C., Atlanta,| Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., 
Newport, R.I.; Parris Island, S. C.; San Clemente | Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Kans., 
ee ric, la Pie heiniin’ o ra Beas Ce ee Minn., New 

ava actory—Philadelphia, Pa. ‘leans, La., Oakland, Calif., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Aviation—First Marine Aircraft | Seattle, Wash., St. Louis, Mo. apes we 


av. te I ahs, sey Devices, Badges 
VY ENLISTED MEN SPECIALTY MARKS 


Musician Bugler ay 


Bandmaster Cognmissary bos 
Stewar 


a Of 


Painter 
Patternmaker 


Aviation Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate Pilot Aviation Metalsmith 
Water Tender Machinist’s Mate 
Boilermaker 


Aviation 
Photographer Ondniieae 


Naval Reserve 
Merchant Marine 


a 


The Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve, first 
of its kind in the United States in which women 
have served as officers in the Navy, was authorized 
by Congress (1942). The Reserve was created to 
relieve male personnel for,duty at sea and provides 
for 1,000 commissioned officers and approximately 
10,000 enlisted members to be assigned to shore 
positions in the United States. It is the first time 
since the ‘‘Yeomanettes’’ of World War I that 
sad have been accepted for duty in enlisted 
Status. - 

Selection of officers and officer-candidates are 
designed under regulations as Women Appointed 
for Volunteer Emergency Service. An advisory 
Council of eight nationally-known women assisted 
Navy officials in drafting requirements for the 
Reserve and in planning the training of the 
members. 

The only comparable outfit is the Navy Nurse 
Corps, established by Congress (1908), but no pro- 
Vision was made then for rank or rating comparable 
to the Navy’s male personnel. Under Congressional 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
are accommodations for 900 candidates, and Mount: 


Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., witht 


enactment, approved by President Roosevelt (July,' facilities for 300. 


$15,851,196,887 Naval Bill Signed 


President Roosevelt signed on Oct. 27, 1942, a 


- $15,000,000,000 appropriation and contract authori- 


zation bill which cpntains funds for more than 
14,000 naval planes and authorizes construction of 
500,000 tons of aircraft carriers. This would provide 
for about 25 carriers. The bill also contains con- 
tractual authority for 500,000 tons of cruisers. 
The bulk of the $15,851,196,887 appropriated or 


authorized by the bill is for the Navy, the Te-~ 
mainder of the supplemental appropriation t@ 
various war agencies. f 
Direct appropriations in the bill amount to aps 
proximately $6,000,000,000, of which more thar 
$5,000,000,000 is for the Navy. Aircraft facilities® 
including 14,611 planes and the 50,000 tons of 
carriers, are allocated a large part of both tha 
direct appropriations and the contractual authority § 


United States Aviation Appropriations 
The appropriations for the Army Air (Service) Corps, and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, have 


been as follows: | 


Year, Year, Year, 
fiscal Army Navy fiscal Army Navy fiscal Army Navy | 
ee 

POSS ee. $19,200,000|$13,413,431)|1930. . . . |$34,690,785'$31,430,000)| 1937. . $59,397,714| $38,588,271 
19237... ,895,000! 14,803,560!/1931.... | 35,823,473) 32,033,211)/1938. . 58,618,406 49,500,00 
1924.03. 2/436,000) 14,793,560]| 1932. 31,479,635) 31,145,000//1939. . 70,556,972 48,075,006 
1925.0... 12,798,576} 15,328,500|/1933. 25,439,131] 25,245,420//1940.. 186,252,244) 111,459, 
1926..... 14,911,191) 14,981,000/|1934....| 23,324,185) 21,957,459)|/1941..| 2,173,090,961 ,319,9 
1927.0... 15,256,694| 19,256,288/|1935.... | 27,646,328] 19,156,929]/1942..! 4,314,735,322 |1,006,596, 
1928, 20,602,594} 20,300,000 eas ...| 45,383,400] 40,732,310//1943. . |23,049,417,463 1,435,981,471 
O28. oa. 24.630.268| 31.958,000) a | 


Three Boards Pool Resources of United Nations 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
announced simultaneously (Jan. 27, 1942) the 
formation of three Anglo-American committees to 


‘administer jointly the shipping, munitions assign- 


ments and the raw materials of the two nations. 
The establishment of the boards in effect pools the 
resources of the United Nations in the conduct of 
the war. The mentbers of-the boards are directed 
to confer with representatives of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, China and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to attain common 
purposes and to provide for the most effective 


utilizations of the joint resources of all. 3 

The members of the boards are: 

Combined Shipping Adjustment Board—Rear Ad 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the Uni 
States Maritime Commission; Sir Arthur Sali 
and Lord Leathers for Great Britain. 7 

Munitions Assignments Board—Harry L. soe 
for the United States, and Lord Beaverbrook 
Great Britain, ¢ 

Combined Raw Materials Board—William L 
Batt, chief of the materials division of the Unite 
States War Production Board;- Lord Beaverb: 


Notes on United 


Officers—"Allowances are on the basis of a month of 30'days. Fora 


, of one 
ET 
total of base pay, 
not exceed $458.33 
allowance, 


ee “Sree ig eas officers bey eh ve a oa per Comb one ey officers to a twenty pel 
ase in base pay for any period of service while on sea duty or duty i ¢ 
continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. , 7) ee 


Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per year. Vice Admirals are entitled t 


& personal money allowance of $500 per year. 


No person, active or retired, shall suffer, by reason of this Act, any reduction in 
compensation to which he was entitled upon the effective date of this pf (Sec. 19, ‘Act of 


Officers and warrant officers shall receive an increase of 50 per centum of their j 
duty involving flying. (Sec. 18, Act of June 16, 1942). Retired art Ghee nena 
on active duty, receive full pay and allowances of the grade or 


(Sec. 15, Act of June 16, 1942) 


Enlisted Men and Nurses—*This pay grade also includes officers’ chief stewards and officers’ chil 


the Nurse Corps receive pay at the rate 
assistant directors at the rate of $1,500 a 
to their base pay. as nurses, 


allowances for subsistence and quarters, as authorized for officers i 
NOTE: All enlisted men and nurses are entitled ot a twent > 


cooks. 
**Superintendents of 
tendents, directors and 
$600 a year; in addition 
Nurses are entitled to money 
the 1st pay period. 


pecs of service while on sea duty, 
tates or in Alaska. 


the amounts should be correspondingly increased or decreased. f 

e€ maximum allowances which will accrue to a commissioned warrant officer will be such that 
pay for length of service, and allowances for subsistence and rental of quarters 
per month. Deduction of the necessary amount should be made from the ren 


or duty in any place beyond the continental limits’ 


and Sir Clive Bailleu for Great Britain. / 


month of a greater or less numbe 


States Navy Pay 


aw 


allowances, 0: 
June 16, 194 


officers and warrant officers shall, whe 
rank in which they serve on active duty 


of $2,500 a year; assistant superin. 
year, and chief nurses at the rate o 


y per cent increase in hase pay for an 
the Unite 


States Navy — 
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Naval Education System of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department : 


Midshipmen, when-»appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in-general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. . 

Naval War College—Newport, R. I., one year; 
advanced course for flag officers; senior course for 
captains and commanders; junior course for lieu- 
tenant commanders and lieutenants with at least 
six years’ service as commissioned officers; corre- 
spondence courses for any officer ashore or afloat. 

Army War College—Washington, D. C., one 
year. 2 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months. 

Submarines—New London, Conn., six months. 
Officers must have had at least two years’ sea duty 

to be eligible. 

Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 
one year, 4 

Aviation—Pensacola, Fla., eleven months; train- 
ing in, heavier-than-air craft; graduates of the 
Naval Academy eligible-for this course after com- 
pleting two years’ sea duty. They are also eligible 
for training in-lighter-than-air craft, at Lakehurst, 

. J. Aviation Cadets in the Naval Reserve are 
also available for training at Pensacola and 3 years 
duty with the Fleet. ‘ 

Optical Instruction—Navy Yards, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mare Island, Cal. 

Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 
and Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gun- 
ners (E) with gyro experience available for this 
detail. There is available for radio electricians 
and chief electricians an 8-month course at the 
Radio Material School, at Bellevue, D. C. The 
Fire Control Instrument School is at Long Island 
City, N, Y. The Torpedo School is at Newport, 

'R. 1., for junior line officers. The Diving School 

(salvage and submarine rescue), for commissioned 

ied warrant officers, is at the Navy Yard, Wash- 

ngton. 

Correspondence Course—Correspondence courses 
are issued’ to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tactics, and ma- 
rine engineéring. : 

Training Stations—The Bureau of Navigation 
maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Iil., and San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers twelve weeks. 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained 
to supplement the training carried out on board 
cruising vessels. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va.; five months in length. Instruction is 

iven under the supervision of officers detailed 
or this work. In order to attend the Naval Acad- 
emy Preparatory School, the applicant must have 
nine months’ sea duty on a ship in full com- 
mission by November 1 of the year preceding the 


United States Naval Academy At Annapolis 


The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Five are appointed annually by the 
Vice-President; 5 by each member of Congress; 5 
from Pyerto Rico; 5 from the District of Columbia 
and 25 at large appointed by the President; also 100 
enlisted men from the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, 100 from the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 40 at large, appointed by the 
President from among the sons of those in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps in the world war 
who died in service; and 20 from honor schools and 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units at cer- 
tain colleges and universities. ‘ 

Candidates appointed by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives may also be accepted on certificate of 
credits, substantiated by an examination in English 
and mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted 
without any mental examination if he is or has 
been a regularly enrolled student in Road standing 
without condition in a university, college, or tech- 
nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and 
provided he can submit high school and college 
certificates filling the requirements. 

All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens, and must not be less than 17 nor 
More than 21 years of age on April 1 of the 
calendar year they enter the Academy, 

The course of midshipmen is four years, but has 
been reduced to 3 years until August 1, 1945. Dur- 
ing the summer, midshipmen of the first and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. It is 
the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
Academy to receive practical instruction in avia- 
tion, engineering, navigation, and seamanship, 


Ursted States—Naval Education System; Annapolis 


year of entrance to the Naval Academy, must pi 
a@ preliminary examination, and must not be ove 

21 years old on April 1 of that year. * 
Naval Training Courses—The courses are dea 
able to all men of the Navy and are furnishes 
free of charge to any ship or station upon officic! 
request. P| 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps uniti 
have been established at Yale University, Nex 
Haven, Conn.; Harvard University, Cambridge 
Mass.; Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill! 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Uns 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Universiti 
of California, Berkeley, Cal.; University of Cabi 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal.; Unive 
Los Angeles, et 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; ye 


bia, S. C.; University of Texas, Austin, Te: 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. T 
naval course at these universities is a 4-year. cours? 
and is an elective one. i 1) 
Graduates of the NROTC units may be, if phys 
cally qualified, commissioned ensigns in the Uy & 
Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in U. S. Mel 
rine Corps Reserve. Certain specially recon® 
mended graduates may be commissioned ensigi 
in the Regular Navy Supply Corps or second lie 
tenants in the Regular Marine Corps. By recert 
legislation, the President may commission a nunt 
ber of NROTC graduates ensigns in the line ¢ 


{the Regular Navy after one year continuous 36 


duty. : 
Naval Reserve—The U. S. Naval Reserve 
trained and educated in naval duties by annus 
periods of training duty on board naval ships, : 
naval air stations and, in some cases, at act 
stations; by attendance at armory drills, rad 
communication drills;. and by corresponden 
courses for officers and naval training courses f 
enlisted men. ‘ | 
Aviation Cadets—Aviation Cadets of the Navi 
Reserve must be between 20 and 27 years ok 
at time of appointment; physically, morally an 
educationally qualified for selection. Educationg 
requirements: «1: College graduates who as 
preferably (a) graduates from Naval Reserv 
Officers’ Training Corps; (b) aeronautical ex 
gineers. 2. Two years or more of college. 
Upon acceptance of appointment, aviation cade 
sign agreement to serve on active duty for fo 
years, including period of' training at Pensaso 
and active duty with aircraft squadrons of ¢ 
Fleet, Must be unmarried at time of selection ari 
remain unmarried for first two years of period « 
service. . 


and to take part in a month’s coastal cruise ; 
destroyers. . | 

Graduates in all respects qualified ars ore 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in ° 
line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in tl 
U. S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancier 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve in! 
probationary status for seven years from ef: Ui 
tion, unless sooner discharged. 4 

The height of candidates for admission shall nt 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches: a 
the minimum weight at 17 years shall be o 
hundred and twelve... Midshipmen shall n 
marry, and any midshipman found to 


m 
shall be recommende ae 


After being admitted, he is credited with 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash d@ 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
books, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted f: 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, 
he may, immediately after entering, repay in 
Each candidate will be required to sign arttelee 
serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the P: 
dent (including his time of probation at the 


emy), unless sooner discharged. i 
nye arged. The pay is 8 


pweke 
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2 Conct Guard Rank Insignia, Specialty Marks 
COAST GUARD RANK INSIGNIA 


OMMISSIONED OFFICERS eee ENLISTED MEN 


a. 
sey "ey 
‘ice Bea Rear Admiral Chief f Warrant - * Chief First Class 
Warrant Officer Officer Petty Officer Petty Officer 

‘SHOULDER 

Bz SHOULDER Se egy 
B 
LY SLEEVE. > Se 


CORPS DEVICES 
WARRANT OFFICERS AND CADETS. 


= 3 


Aviation alm: 
Machinist’s Mate a ph: 


Aviation 
Metalsmith 


2 Fee ecaphee 


Boatswain's ician’: 
oes Elettrician’s 


Coxswain 


Bigs Musician 
Ship’s 
Water Tender Steward Bandmaster 
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The function of the United States Coast Guard 
is to enforce all Federal laws on navigable and 
territorial waters of the United States and to 
promote safety and security to vessels that use 
our waters for legitimate commerce and pleasure; 
to have all Coast Guard vessels and stations pre- 
pared for active war time duty with the Navy and 
to organize yachts and small craft and train 
their crews for duty in case of national emergency. 

In addition to safeguarding the lives and prop- 
erty of seafaring people and people traveling on 
the ocean and along the shores, the Coast Guard 
per*orms a variety of other functions, such as 
preventing the smuggling of aliens, narcotics and 
contraband, maintaining a Bering Sea patrol to 
enforce the laws governing the protection of fur- 
bearing sea mammals and some fish, maintaining 
an International Ice Patrol to report on the 
amount of iceberg drift, maintaining numerous 
weather patrols and floating meteorological sta- 
tions aboard cutters, and providing relief in 
stricken areas. On November 1, 1941, the President 
ordered the transfer of the Coast Guard from the 
Treasury Department to the Navy Department. 
On March 1, 1942, the various inspecting, licensing 
and certificating functions and personnel of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation were 
transferred from the Department of Commerce 
to the Coast Guard under the War Powers Act. 

The origin of the Coast Guard dates from 
August 4, 1790, when there was created by Act of 
Congress what was known as the Revenue-Marine 
and later as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under 
the Act of January 28, 1915, the Reyenue-Cutter 
Service and Life-Saving Service were merged into 
one single organization—the United States Coast 
Guard—which constitutes by law, a part of the 
Military forces of the United States, operating 
under the Treasury Departinent in time of peace, 
and as a part of the Navy, subject to the orders 
of the seta of the Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct. The Coast 
Guard was further augmented when on July 1, 
1939, as a part of President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
zation plan number 2, the former Lighthouse 
Service was consolidated with it. 

The Coast Guard personnel (as of July 8, 
1942) approximately numbered 2,368 commissioned 
officers, 1,078 chief warrant and warrant officers, 
and 57,343 enlisted men. 

Ranks and ratings in the Coast Guard are 
similar to those established in the Navy and carry 
the same provisions as to pay and allowances. At 
present the Coast Guard material is eomposed of 
a fleet of 267 cutters (consisting of vessels of 
over 65 feet in length with armaments of 1- 

ounders, to the largest cutters of 327 feet in 
ength carrying 5-inch broadside batteries); 229 
picket boats, 15 auxiliary craft, 30 lightships and 
9 relief upp tehips. The aviation wing com- 
prises 10 air stations, encircling the coast, and 
operates 50 planes. The shore establishment in- 
cludes 197 active Coast Guard lifeboat stations, 
47 inactive stations and 3 houses of refuge. 
Training facilities include the Coast Guard 


“Academy, the Coast Guard Institute at Groton, 


United States Coast Guard 


Source: - Office of the Commandant 


an organization similar to the Naval Reserve 
far as military obligations are concerned, 
members of which, however, are not organized in’ 
active units. During the present emergency 
serve personnel are being called to active duty) 
The act of Feb. 19, 1941, provided for the este 
lishment of a Coast Guard Reserve, and as one 
method of providing officers in this Reserve, 8 
Coast Guard Reserve et School had beerr 
established at the Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. A candidate must be not 
less than 20 years of age nor not more thar 
30 years of age. He must be a citizen of the 
United States, or if a naturalized citizen must have 
resided continually in the United States for ate 
least the last ten years. He must meet the 
physical requirements for commission in the Coast 
Guard Reserve; (minimum height is 5 feet and 6 
inches; minimum vision required is 20/30 each eye 
uncorrected). He must possess at least a Bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited university or col~ 
lege, and include credits for at least one semester 
course in mathematics of college grade, one 
semester of trigonometry, He must be of gooa 
repute in his community. If unmarried, he must 
agree not to marry prior to completion of the train~ 
ing period (approximately 4 months). If married | 
he must submit release from wife showing that 
she will not be dependent for support during train- 
ing period. ; 

The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, 
Connecticut, accommodates about 300 cadets: 
The course, embracing engineering, military, 
science, cultural and other professional subjects. 
is for four years. A well rounded program of 
athletics is carried out, and each year a practice: 
cruise, usually touching at foreign ports, is made. 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an én- 
sign in the Navy. adets are paid $789 a year 
with a commuted ration. They are required to 
deposit $200 on entrance into the Service, 
assist in paying for their uniforms; after this the 
pay is sufficient to meet all expenses. “ 

Entrance is by competitive Sener o hel 
the middle of May each year at designated cities. 
A sound body is a requisite and the age limits are 
from 17 to 22 years. 


Appucants should be grad- 
onn., and seven training stations (Groton, | uates from a high school, and a year of college 
Conn,, Manhattan Beach, ;_ Curtis Bay, | or other preparation is desirable. ; 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; New Orleans, La; Alameda, In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, accord- 
Calif.; Port Townsend, Wash.) ‘Since July 15, | ing to official reports, Coast Guardsmen saved 
1942, the Merchant Marine training program 8,928 lives. : 3 
’ ' 
The United States Marine Corps c 


Source: 


The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress on November 10, 1775, and made a perma- 
nent organization in 1798, is under'a Major General 
Commandant who receives orders from the Secre- 

of the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters 
at Washington, in the Navy Building. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters at San Francisco, California, under a 
commanding general of the Department of the 
Pacific, who supervises the administration of 
marines on the West Coast, Hawaii and Alaska. 

The plan of organization includes a Fleet Marine 
Force, at Quantico, Virginia; San Diego, California; 
and New River, North Carolina. 

The two recruit depots of the Corps are located 
at Parris Island, South Carolina, and San Diego, 
California; recruits from the eastern part of the 
United States receive their training at the former, 
while those from west of the Rocky Mountains 
receive theirs at the latter station. 

Applicants for enlistment must be native born 


An Officer of the Organization 


or fully naturalized American citizens between 1' 
and 33 years of age, 63 to 75 inches in height, 03 
good character, and physically fit. _ i : 
_The Marine Corps supplies two triangular di- 
visions as highly trained land auxiliaries of th 
Navy, which include infantry, light and’ heavy; 
artillery, machine gun, signal, engineer, 
chemical, amphibuous and parachute troops; ant 
aviators equipped with land planes, together “7 
all other land fighting units which would b 
necessary to enable the Navy to carry out it 
mission in war. - ; 

In addition to aupplving the land forces necessar 
to the successful operation of the Navy in war 
which is known as the principal mission of # 
Marine Corps, all capital ships and certain ligh 
cruisers of the Navy carry a detachment 0 
marines. ‘* 

The authorized strength of the Marine Corps 
1942 (including both regular and reserve) is 75, 
enlisted men and 5,000 officers. , 
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MARINE CORPS RANK INSIGNIA 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN 


Lieut. General Major General Brig. General 


SSS 


Le rhere: leaf 


Master Tech. Sgt. 
Magecgumpey  Ognemar 


Major—gold leaf Captain 
SHOULDER ; ; SHOULDER 
S- 
Ist See atives bar Chief 
2nd Lieut.—gold bar ‘Warrant Officer? 


AVIATION INSIGNIA 


NOTES ON MARINE CORPS INSIGNIA hat! ? 
1. Aides to Maj. Gen’l have two stars in — 
shield; aides to Brig.-Gen’l one star. 
i 2. Also Chief Marine Gunner; Chief Pay 
Clerk; and Chief Quartermaster Clerk. 
3. Worn on collar or lapel—other aviation 
insignia worn above left breast pocket. ‘ 
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Inspector’ 's Dept. 


Goamiscioned 
Officer 
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Vier Band Aides-to Lieut, General’ 
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Moe ARMY ; 
| ‘Medal of ‘Honor—Bronze five-pointed star, sur- 
- rounded by laurel wreath in green enamel, sus- 
pended by two links from a bronze bar bearing the 
‘ sate et ‘Valor’ and surmounted by an eagle. 
in the center of the star is the head of Minerva 
surrounded by an inscription. ‘‘United States of 
America.’’ Each ray of the star bears an oak leaf 
in green enamel. : 
stamped the words ‘‘The Congress to’’ and on the 
‘reverse of the medal are engraved the grade, name 
and organization of the recipient with the place 
and date of the act for which the medal is awarded. 
_ The medal is suspended by a ribbon passed through 
a ring fastened to the eagle. The medal is con- 
ferred on the officer or man who distinguishes 
himself in actual combat by gallantry and intre- 
-pidity at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty. ‘ 
Distinguished-Service Cross—Bronze cross with 


# 


pearing the inscription ‘‘For Valor.’’ On the re- 
‘verse in the center of the cross is a space for the 
me of the recipient within a wreath. The cross 
suspended from a ring from a watered silk rib- 
oy mn. The cross is awarded to soldiers who display 
_ extraordinary heroism in connection with military 
jperations against an armed enemy. 

____Distinguished-Service medal—Coat of arms of the 
- United States in bronze surrounded by a circle of 
_ dark blue enamel, bearing the inscription ‘‘For 
_ Distinguished Service.’? On the reverse is a scroll 
or the name of the recipient upon a trophy of 


: flags and weapons. Awarded to soldiers who dis- 
_ tinguish themselves by exceptionally meritorious 
Service in a duty of great responsibility. : 
v3 Silver star—A bronze star in the center of which 
ays ere is a raised silver star, the center lines of all 
_ Yays of both stars coinciding. The reverse has the 
' inscription ‘For Gallantry in Action’’ and space 
_ for the name of the recipient. The star is sus- 
aah 


United States. Army, Navy an 


On the reverse of the bar are 


an eagle on the center and a scroll below the eagle, 


than one Air medal shall be awarded to any one 
person, but for succeeding meritorious achiev 
ment justifying additional award a suitable 
will be given to be worn with the medal. 
Legion of Merit—Red and white enamel star, 
placed on laurel wreath and bearing constellation 
of 13 stars on a blue field. The ribbon is purple 
red, edged with white. The medal recognize 
“extraordinary fidelity and essential service” in. 
position of responsibility and is conferred on “‘ou' 
standing officers and enllsies. men of the arme 
forces of the United States of friendly nations.” | 
The new decoration is not given for gallantry in 
action. Secretary of War Stimson announ ; 
tablishment of the Legion of Merit (Nov. 5, 1942) 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Medal of Honor—Gold in the form of @ ¢ 
superimposed upon a wreath of leaves. The cen 
of the cross bears the arms of the United Stat 
framed by the inscription UNITED STATE 
NAVY, 1917-1918, and each arm of the cross con 
tains an anchor. The medal is worn at the ne 
as a pendant. This is the highest honor given t 


Navy men and is awarded to a man who di 
tinguishes -himself ‘‘conspicuously by gallantr 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life above a 
beyond the call of duty.’’ ‘ 
Distinguished-Service medal—Gold, bronze and 
enamel. The obverse has the figure of an Ame: | 
can eagle, surrounded by a blue enameled 
bearing the inscription ‘‘United States of Ame. 


_ pended by @ rectangular-shaped metal loop with 
corners rounded from a silk moire ribbon. The 
> a ilver star is awarded to any soldier who is cited 
_ for gallantry in action when that gallantry does 
"'. “pat Warrant the award of a Medal of Honor or a 
ot ds; 


; iritinguished-Service Cross. 

-Vurple Heart—On a purple enameled heart within 
es a border a profile head of relief of George 
_ Washington in military uniform. Above the 
| Gt'atms ¢ heart the shield of Washington’s coat 

> 


of arms between sprays of leaves in green enamel. a L c 
On the reverse below the shield and leaves without | Service.” This decoration is suspended fro 
blue ribbon with a strip of gold. The medal i 
awarded to any one person who, while in the Nat 
service of the United States since April 6, 1 
has distinguished himself by ‘‘exceptionally mer 
torious service to the government in a duty 
great responsibility.’* 

Navy Cross—Awarded to any person, who, whi 
in the Naval service of the United States, he 
distinguished himself by ‘‘extraordinary h : 
or service not being sufficient to justify the aw: 
of the Medal of Honor or a Distinguished-Servic 
medal.’’ The Navy Cross is the only decoration 
which has been bestowed on women of the Nava 
service. This decoration has been awarded to fo 
women (three of them posthumous). All we 
members of the Navy Nurse Corps. They are 
Lenah Sutcliffe Highbee, R.N.; and to relatives of 
Miss Marie Louise Hidell, R.N.; Miss Lillian M,. 
Murphy, R.N., and Miss Edna E. Place. A Gol 
Star has been awarded to several holders of t 
Navy Cross in lieu of a second award. 


upper edge the inscription ‘‘Soldier's medal’ and 
across the face the words ‘‘For Valor.” The medal 


ise by sprays of laurel and oak, 
’ By 
_ is awarded to any member of the army who dis- 


tinguished himself by heroism not involving actual 
conflict with the enemy, 
____Distinguished-Flying Cross—Bronze in the form 
_ of a cross, pattee on which is superimposed a four- 
_ blade propeller. On the reverse side are inscribed 3 
the name and rank of the recipient. The cross. is Distinguished-Flying Cross—Same as in Army, 
_ suspended by a bar frdm a moire ribbon with Air medal—Same as in Army. é 
___stfipes of red, white and blue. The Distinguished-! Legiom of Merit—Same as in Army. 
r 
; 


OVERSEAS CAMPAIGN MEDALS 


= By executiye order President Roosevelt estab- | Middle Eastern and Asiatic-Pacific Camp: 
___ lished (Nov. 7, 1942) campaign medals for award | Medals. They are awarded to any person, inclu 
to the land and naval forces serving outside the | ing Women’s Naval Reserve and the Army Auxili 


- continental United States, including Alaska. They | Corps, serving any period between Dec. 7, 1941, 
- are known as the American, European-African- | six months after the termination of the war. 
Br Pn See 9 ro ° . : 
Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 


mn _ An experimental unit of women pilots for ferry- 
ing operations was established (Sept. 10, 1942) by 
the Air Transport Command. The Command is 
responsible for the ferrying of all Army aircraft 
from factories in the United States to domestic 
airfields and for combat units overseas. The unit, 
known as the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squad- 
ton, under tentative plans, consists of about 50 
women, all of whom are on Civil Service status. 
All are pilots. The women pilots, initially, were 
> limited te flying smaller aircraft, such as training 
\ 


and liaison type airplanes within the United Stat 
Qualifications for women pilots are substantia 
the same as those for male civilian pilots n 
employed on Civil Service status by the 
Transport Command. 

Minimum requirements for feminine 
candidates as fixed by the Air Transport Comman 
include: Age limits between 21 and 35, inclusive: 
high school education; commercial license w 
200 h.p. rating; not less than 500 hours logg 
and certified flying time; American eltizenshi ; 
cross-country flying experience. ) 


‘ferry 


Mae pce hr 
3 ee 7 *: 
—The Atlantic Charter; World War Debt 
ay , Fy x oy) a P ha 
~The Atlantic Charter i 
P ba hs 
esident Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill met “Somewher 
“eth td Es ee nee eee a gg Wop aad of the peace aims of the United Stine 
t n—— ntic arter, 0. state Fj i i i, 
rashington ae rT : fi avement, covering the meeting, issued in 
The President of the United States and the Prime | of the peoples concerned; \ 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
overnment in the United Kingdom, have met at| choose the form of government under which they 


W ll live; and they wish to see sovereign rights an 
self-government restored to those fe lows eee 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 


Lend Act, for the 
tates and for those 
resisting aggression 


the Minister of Supply of the 
has joined in these con- 
to proceed to Washington to 
th appropriate officials of 
ernment. These conferences 
pply problems of the Soviet 


___The President and the Prime Minister have had 

‘Several conferences. They have considered the v 

dangers to world civilization arising from the| afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
Policies of military domination by conquest upon| may live out their lives in freedom from fear aad 
which the Hitlerite government of Germany and want; - : a ee 
Other governments associated therewith have em- Seventh, such a peace should enable all men fo =m 

_ barked, and have made cleag the steps which their | traverse the high seas and oceans. without — 
countries are respectively taking for their safety in hindrance; , cri 

the face of these dangers. Eighth, they believe 


, they have agreed upon the following joint} the world, for realistic 
declaration: 


that all of the nations of __ 
as well as spiritual reasons, 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 
_ Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT, 
Winston S. CHURCHILL. _ 
: 


‘ DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS "J 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Bee 
ern Ireland dated Aug. 14, 1941, known as 
Atlantic Charter, being convinced that complete 
victory over their enemies is essential to defend lif 
liberty, independence and religious freedom, and 
to preserve human rights and justice in their own — 
lands as well as in other lands, and that they ar 
now engaged in a common struggle against savage 
and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the wor , 
declare: 5 a f 
“(1) Each government pledges itself to employ its 


* } 
Ay 


echoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 

Aneid 7 ee ee ee ee pn ie full resources, military or economic, against those 

; sept pened Poland, South Africa and Yugo. | Members of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents 

, Mexico and the Philippines joined later. with which such government is at war. “4 

_ These governments ‘‘having subscribed to a com- ““(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate — 

mon program of purposes and principles embodied | with the governments signatory hereto and not to 7 
the joint declaration of the President of the | make a separate armistice or peace with the 

‘United States of America and the Prime Minister | enemies.’’ s F 


_ World War Debt Owed the U. S., As of July 1, 1942 


Source: (Official data. Funded debt is included in total debt) 


Total Total | Funded 5 
t ts Countr: Total debt | payments e 
een Naoltare ; m dollars dollars $1,000 
SOSTROT NOT ee en eo eae ‘Hungary... $2,541,502 $556,919] $1,908 
5 52,191,273 PETG acts 4 2,087,199,224| 100,829,880] 2,004,900 
ae is : $ he 8 a86 751 5 See : 9,396,151 761,549] "6,879 


Lait 388.9 

386 : of eA 

ae = oe : a oe AGED I6 ee 
284,955,869 5 F z Fy ' 
69,477,170 4s ,007 63,860 ‘% 

419,189'043|  8.750;311]...... eh 
62,472,343| 2,588,771! 61,625 


165,883,302) 20,134,092) 165,241 
\% 22,771,296) 1,248,432 16,466 


8,698,270 6,050,689) 8,039 
4,375,264,098| 486,075,891) 3,863,650 


862,668} 25,980 fs echt thd eM se a fe LY 
§,989.217 031 2,024,848,817 4,368,000 Total... ./13,991,267,153|2,750,193,412| 11,231,001 
“"35,561,357| ° 4,127.0 ~B1,516 al 


--184.-U. S.—The Flag; Dese h 
~The Flag of the United States 


: om ray Source: The War Ties elevate eae fhe MPS et 
vue The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal ; the Union a star will be added to the union of the ~ 
a atripes—7- red and 6 white—the red and white’ flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th — 
‘stripes alternating, and a union which consists of | day of July next succeeding such admission. 
white stars of five points on a blue field placed in In the Army Regulations four kinds of national ~ 
_, the upper quarter next the, staff and extending to | flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at — 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the | military posts or_on ships and used for display 
top. The number of stars is the same as the | generally; small flags or ensigns which are used 
number of States in the Union. The canton or | on small boats; colors! which are carried by un— 
union now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- mounted regiments, and standards which are 
zontal and eight vertical rows, each star with one |-carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, — 
point upward. ‘On the admission of a State into! smaller in size than colors. < j 
Vase eer : THE SHIELD $ 
The shield of the United States of America has , chief without stars. 3 
13 vertical stripes—7 white and 6 red—with a blue ? 
pea st - THE PROPER DISPLAY OF THE FLAG 
_ The flag should be displayed only from sunrise | flag of the United States of America, the latter 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be desig- | should always be at tne peak. 
nated by proper authority. It should be hoisted When displayed either horizontally or vertically — 
‘briskly but should be lowered slowly and cere- | against a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
- moniously. Only over three buildings in America to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. — 
does the national flag fiy officially night and day | When displayed in a window it should be displayed Ls 
 continuously—over the east and west fronts ‘of | the same way, that is with the union or blue field — 
| the National Capitol and over the adjacent House | to the left of the observer in the street. q 
of Representatives and Senaté Office Buildings. When displayed over the middle of the street, the 
When the Stars and usp fioat from the fiag- | flag should be suspended vertically- with the union 


ription; How to Display; 


= . - 


‘stait of the White Housp, from sunrise to sunset to the north in an east and west street or to the — 
it is indicative of the presence in Washington of | east in a north and south street. ' a 
e President. The flag is not to be used in any form of ad- — 
- ‘When carried in a procession with another flag or | vertising, or as a portion ei a costume, or as 
‘flags, the flag of the United States of America| drapery. " 
When used to cover a casket, the flag should be 
Placed so that the union is at the head and over the — 
left_shoulder. : 
When the fiag is displayed in the body of the — 
church, it should be from a staff placed in the posi- — 
tion of honor at the congregation’s right as they © 
face the clergyman. If in the chancel or on the 
platform, the flag should be placed on the clergy- 
flag. : man’s right as he faces the congregation. é 
- When a number of flags of States or cities or pen- | | The American flag should not be permitted to 
5 nants of societies are grouped and displayed from touch the ground, or trail in the water and it 
__ staffs with the flag of the United States of America, should not be used as drapery or as decoration. — 
_ the latter should be at the center or at the highest where bunting of blue, white and red is in order. 
point of the group. ; The complete flag circular of the War Depart- © 
— When flags of States or cities or pennants of so- | ment can be obtained by writing to The Adjutant 
cieties are flown on the same halyard with the General's Office. Washington. 1 
_ When the National Anth Bee rei a aver nis Bitar antl I z 
When the Nation nthem play: and the is position until the last note. All o ie 
flag is not displayed, all present should stand and | stand at attention, men removing ee fe souls 
_* face toward the music. Those in uniform should | When the flag is displayed, the regular ‘‘Salute to 
_. salute at the first note of the Anthem, retaining the Flag’’ should be given. . | 
@he President's ids lol the censinensie [tational ant damie 7 
The President’s flag consists 0 e President’s | National Anthem is played by th i 
seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a/| and men salute. ah y the Bond, sade 
large white star in each corner. The design of this The flag of the Secretary of the Navy, says the 
‘seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- | National Geographic Society, dates from 1866, It 
ridor of the White House. is not known who designed this flag, with its a 


# 


» When’ the President visits a vessel of the United | ‘‘fouled’’ anchor in the cent 
st States, the President’s flag is broken at the main | in each of the four corners. or and 16 we 
__ the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying | The Secretary of War's flag was authorized in 
88. long as he is on board. 1897 by order of the Adjutant General’s Office, 


1 
‘ 


__ When the President is embarked on a boat he j is scar et, with a white star i: : ti Re 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the} coat of arms of the United States tn the ween | 
‘ staff in he bow of his barge. When he passes in (2) A color is @ flag carried by unmounted units. 
‘ae flyin S flag, vessels 0 e navy parade standard is a fla ed or 
the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, | motorized units. © carried by ao ee oF 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the (3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships. ~ e 
} ata, 


ce Ree The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


\ 
ry 


Dake Whe iStar Spangled B indkiv Dongen ashes Re . 

"The Star Spangle anner was legally designa' uring that bombardment Ke } ( 

f as the National Anthem by Act of Congress (March | the Stars and Stripes flying over tae tere bbs 

3, +1931). The author, Francis Scott Key, was overjoyed, after a night of suspense, to see in the 
- graduated from St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., | ©@tly dawn that “‘the flag’ was still there.” Hi 
and practiced law in Baltimore during the War of | Wrote the first verse of the song while on the enem: 


BNC ; ship and completed it when he went as’ ¢ 
1812. In 1814 a doctor who was a warm friend of | next day. It was published in the aahete oe 


' Key was a prisoner aboard an English 
Key p an English ship in the | American (Sept. 21, 1814) and see ae 


st 


harbor of Baltimore and the young lawyer tried ; 1 
‘to obtain his release, With a flag of truce and a Resrcce te eae 1s that of the English: iri 
letter from the President, Key rowed out to the| The flag “whose stripes and bright stars’’ 
ship (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the release | on Key’s vision is preserved in the Nation oe 
_ of his triend was granted, but they were detained | seum in Washington. The original manuseriy fe 
on ‘the ship because a bombardment of Fort| acquired by the late Henry Walters, o 7 Of nee 
_ McHenry was planned for that day. Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. of ube 


The American’s Creed 


j Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the | Committe vel ; 
U. §S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and | of Represecenbives en tet eee ve bee 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s | People, April 3, 1918. ; ees 

I egnk’ in the United States of America as a Government of the people by the people, for thi ; 

eke AEG a Date are Ca Bl aby ponent ay the governed; a democracy ina republic: 

; a perfect union, one and inseparable; establish mn 
those principles of freedom, ip sstriots waniieen 
thelr Rives and fortunes. equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed — 

erefore believe it is my duty to my country t : : . 

Jaws; to respect its flag, and to defend if apelnst at cee ee oe Cages e ches ee 


‘ 


, lag and Origin; Pledge’ to; AWVS. 135 
paolo. 2 Goa le wo Fo re 
The American Flag, Its Origin 


Dr. A. C. Flick, when Director of Archives, State of New York 


775 the Philadelph 
arried a standard with thirteen aiternats blue ona | Wen eae UOwINE act, which President 
ver stripes in the upper left-h aad vat tres a 
Be-Cambride = je] le: and corner. At That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
een ge on January 2, 1776, Washington without | -of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter: 
_ authorization of the Continental Congress, raised nate red and white; and that the union be 
_ @ flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and| ‘fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 
red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. This action was necessitated by the admission of 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor. the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. f 
‘ The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
: The tradition that Betsy Ross, as early as | TOWS of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
ie rice aber oe Stars and Stripes flag irom for 23 years. ; ae 
ag. ete suppli by Washington but “With the admission of mor 
changed the points of the stars from six to five, | ever, it became apparent that the “Mos ee EAS, 
become ‘a classic. Historians doubt its ac- | have to be further modified: hence in 1818 a law 


curacy. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- | WaS Passed by Congress providing: 


‘tion of Independence, was probably the desi “That 

; Pg y gner at from and after th 

of = Stars and Stripes. He also designed a July next, the flag of the Snieer Bese oF 
number of coins and several items of paper cur- thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and __ 


son, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) and in a blue field 
@ graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was “That on the admissi e 
k J 1 x 3 sion vii 
the eter native American composer of a secular into the union, one star be an ee ty es, 4 
“ge Samed y Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.’ of the fiag; and that such addition shall take a 
a * lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, |, effect on the fourth of July next succeedini 
(a re we Nene Nea died Pe a such admission.”’ eee 
:" a, z , pain’ y himself, Since 1818 additi il 
hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical | today there are ae oer a pave be Rees hee: 


__-Yency in the early days of the Republic. Hopkin- white; that th i 
4 p opkin. : € union have twenty stars, white 


Society, Phila. He played th i 3 
re play ie organ and the | passed to designate h ; 

: eee “aE yo ee ery — and pues : At one time they fone aan of 
i m June 14, 1777, con- rger star. Now mm 6 

eeaned to be used as a national emblem until Con- | six rows of eight soins = prectre heme 

SAS SS ee eee td 


7 


The following description of the significance of | oppression, incidentally involvi . a. 
the different parts ane our national flag was written | Vigilance, perseverance and fudtieg’s ne arg a 
‘by a member of the committee appointed by the j Were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 

ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of thi : 
pi Et comgs ae is be gent ae eternity: The thirtee 
_ _, The stars of the new fiag represent the new con- | United Colonies, and devotee tiie. Gunes a mn 
_ stellation of States rising in the West. The idea | the States to the Union, as well as equality: . 
_ was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in | themselves. The whole was the blending Ged 
Bee isla was taken fram ‘the edges of the | toe toatine totic noe ee 
: en e edges o e e floatin; : ‘ r 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of Rig eggs Bi i which in 


' Roman days w the si r 
_ the league-covenant of the United Colonies against | daring; pee the white een OF dota eens 
ae : 


The Pledge to the Flag 
Source: Historical and Official Records 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily) « 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United Stat Ame 
And to the Republic for which it stands, - oa’ Ot sete 
One Nation, indivisible, . 
With liberty and justice for all.” 

"At the words “‘to the flag,” the right hand is 
extended, palm upward, toward the flag and this 
position is held until the end, when the hand, 

after the words ‘‘Justice for all,’’ drops to the 


, Continental Congress to design a fiag for the 
' young Republic:— 


; 


side. Bos 
_. However, Civilian adults will always show full cises 
' respect to the flag when the pledge is being rae ath: 
given, by merely standing at attention, men re- ‘ be 
moving the headdress. Persons in uniform should one of the 
_ render the right-hand salute. ompanion, 


F / 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc. 
AWVS—American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc. President, Mrs. Alice T. McLean. Adar 


-_ 181 Madison Ave., New York City. a 
The American Women’s Voluntary Services was sedate fame pone gk isi last three in 

founded (Jan., 1940) by Mrs. Alice T. McLean. It is | CoOOperation wi € TOSS. , 

permanent, national, voluntary organization of As a clearing house for defense work, the A 
£' Q enrolls workers for hospitals and other 
_ American women of all races, creeds, and political | needs: in cases of emergency it distributes food; 
_ faiths dedicated to the common ideal of freedom | its women knit, sew, collect, and distribute cloth- 
n aoe ene its wees Dae Peta ne 28 
+ ntirely on contributions | of the service are aided by the Motor Trans ng 
Tr paper ane pees includes more than plone cy Meco cenes np agro terete ; 
4 ‘ ough welfare agencies an e ens’ 

00,000 women in 457 units in 33 states, Alaska, and | -ittee of the Army and Navy. ; 
e District of Columbia. | | , Each local unit offers courses of training and 
The AWVS works closely with all existing | directs service in projects developed according to — 
‘agencies; it seeks to supplement the work of these | the need of its community. Projects include: the 

ganizations and to cooperate with them, but does | sale of war bonds, salvage, victory gardens (agri- 
‘not supplant any of their activities. Through the | culture land army), volunteer aid to hospi ‘als, 
national organization of the AWVS, free training | workshops, cannin and storing foods, home re- 
s furnished in such subjects as air raid precautions, | pairs, and fire-fighting. The AWVS also serves 
‘Map reading, convoy driving and motor mechanics, | the armed forces and the U.S. O., besides assumin| 
- eommunications, physical fitness, home mechanics, | responsibility for work allotted it through the loc 
r ‘inting, defense photography, first ald, nu-° Office of Civilian Defense. Ph 
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High Ranking Commanders of the Armed Forces 
A Source: Office of War Information , 
The President of the United States, Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF 
American Representatives 


Adm, William D. Leahy, U.S.N. (Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy). \ 

Gen. G. C. Marshall, U.S.A. 

Adm. E. J. King, U.S.N. 


‘3 ns { 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill. 


World War I L_Commatiiers of the Armed Forces 


Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, U.S.A. 

Brig. Gen. John R. Deane, U.S.A. 
Comdr. L. R. McDowell, U.S.N. 

Lt. Col. T. W=Hammond, Jr., U.S.A. 


Representatives of British Chiefs of Staff 


Air Marshal D. C. S, Evill, R.A.F. 


3 . W. R. , R.N. | Brig. V. Dykes. ~ 
fe Gen G. N. iiaeready. Comdr. The Honorable Richard D. Coleridge, R.N. 
ARMY 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. chr ane - Gen. Allen Gullion, Provost Marshal 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy e eneral. 
of Staff. : Maj. Gen. Edmund Gregory, Quartermaster 
Brig. Gen. Miller G. White, Assistant Chief of | General. 


Staff, G-1. : : 
Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, Assistant Chief of 


_ Staff, G-2 


Transportation Corps. 
Brig. 


Brig. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-3. : , 
meat Gen. Raymond Moses, Assistant Chief of 

aff, G-4. 3 

Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Operations. ; 

Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces. ; 

Lt. Gen. Leslie J. McNair, Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces. 

Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
General, Services of Supply. : 

Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, The Adjutant General. 

Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief, Armored Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief, Army 


Commanding 


Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief, Chaplains 
Corps, 


Maj. Gen. William N. Porter, Chief, Chemical 
Warfare. 
oc Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief, Engineers 
orps. : 

*Maj. Gen. Howard K. Loughry, Chief, Finance 
Department. : 

Maj. Gen. Virgil L. Peterson, Inspector General. 

Maj. Gen. Myron Cramer, Judge Advocate 
General. 

Maj. Gen. John F. Williams, Chief, National 


Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead, Chief Signal Officer. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, Surgeon General. 

Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, First Army. 

Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Second Army. 

Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, Third Army. 

Lt. Gen.. John L. DeWitt, Fourth Army. 

Maj. Gen. Simon B. Buckner, Alaskan Defense 
Command. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph Stilwell, Burma-China. 

Lt. Gen. George H. BrettACaribbean Defense 
Command. 

Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, Eastern Defense Com- 
mand. 

Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Theater. - 

Maj. Gen. Charles Bonesteel, Iceland. 

Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Middle East. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander McC. Patch, Jr., 
Caledonia. 

Maj. Gen. Gerald,C. Brant, Newfoundland Base 
Command. 

Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, North Africa. 

Maj. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, Solomon Islands. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, Western Defense 
Command. . 

Lt. Gen. Delos Emmons, Hawaiian Department. 


Huropean 


New 


Guard Bureau. partment. 3 a ; 
Maj. Gen. Levin Campbell, Chief, Ordnance Maj. Gen. James L. Collins, Puerto Rican De- 
Department. partment. 
NAVY 
Adm. Ernest J. King, U.S.N., Commander in | Advocate General. 


Chief, U. S. Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations. 
Vice Adm. F. J, ‘Horne, U.S.N., Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations. 
Rear Adm. Randall Jacobs, U.S.N., Chief, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 


Rear Adm. John S. McCain, U.S.N., Chief, 
‘Bureau of Aeronautics. 

ear Adm, W. H. P. Blandy, U.S.N., Chief, 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Rear Adm. W. B. Woodson, U.S.N,, Judge 


Rear Adm. W. B. Young (SC), U.S.N., Chief, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Rear Adm. Ross T. MelIntire (MC), 


Chiaf, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Rear Adm. Ben Moreell (CEC), U.S.N., Chief, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Rear Adm. E. L. Cochrane, U.S.N., Chief, 
Bureau of Ships. 

Adm. A. J, Hepburn, U.S.N. (Retired), Chair- 
man, General Board. j 


Commanders of United States Fleet Units 
(as of Nov. 20, 1942) 


. 

‘Adm. Ernest J. King, U.S.N., Commander in 
Chief, U. S, Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations. 

Adm. Harold S. Stark, U.S.N., Commander of 
U. S. Naval Forces, Europe. 

Adm, Chester W. Nimitz, U.S.N., Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Adm, Royal E, Ingersall, U.S.N., Commander in 
Chief, Atlantic Fleet. 

Adm. William Frederick Halsey, Jr., U.S.N., 
Commander, Naval Forces, South Pacific. 

Vice Adm. Arthur S. Carpender, U.S.N., Com- 
mander of U. S. Naval Forces, Southwest Pacific. 

Rear Adm. John F. Shafroth, Jr., U.S.N., Com- 
mander, U.’S. Naval Forces, Southeast Pacific. 

Vice Adm. John H. Towers, U.S.N., Commander, 
Air Force, Pacific Fleet, 

Vice Adm. Herbert F. Leary, U.S.N., Commander, 
Task Force, Pacific Fleet. 

Vice Adm. Jonas H. Ingram, U.S.N., Commander, 
South Atlantic Forces, Atlantic Fleet. 
_, Vice Adm. Henry K. Hewitt, U.StN., Commander, 
Amphibious Forces, Atlantic Fleet. 


COAST 


Vice Adm. Adolphus Andrews, U.S.N., Com- 
mander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 

Rear Adm. James L. Kauffman, U.S.N,, Com- 
mander, Gulf Sea Frontier and Commandant 7th 
Naval District. 

Vice Adm. John F. Hoover, U.S.N., Commander, 
Caribbean Sea Frontier and Commandant 10th 
Naval District. 

Rear Adm. Jessie B. Oldendorf, U.S.N., Com- 
mandant, Trinidad Naval Operating Base. 

Vice Adm. John W. Greenslade, U.S.N., Com- 
mander, Western Sea Frontier and Commandant 
12th Naval District. 


Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, Panama Canal De- ~ 


U.S.N.,. 


wie 


Vice Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher, U.S.N., Com-_ 
mander, Northwest Sea Frontier and Commandant 


13th Naval District. 
Rear Adm. Clifford E. VanHook, U.S.N., Com- 


mander, Panama Sea Frontier and Commandant 
15th Naval District. 


Rear Adm. Robert C. Giffen, 
mander, Task Force. 


GUARD 


U.S.N., Com- 


Vice Adm. Russell R. Waesche, U.S.C.G., Commandant. 


MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, U.S.M.C., 


Com- 
mandant, 


Brig. Gen. Raymond R. Wright, U.S.M.C., Pay- 


master’s Department. 
/ 


Maj. Gen. Seth 
master’s Department. 

Brig. Gen, Edward A. Ostermann, ;U.S.M.C., 
Adjutant and Inspector’s Department. 


Williams, U.S.M.O., Quarter- 


_ Sabotage increased in the Occupied Countries 
and there were threats of open revolt when Ger- 
Many ordered forced labor to fill her war manpower 
heeds in factories and munitions plants in the 
fourth year of World War II. Resistance was 
marked in France and even women there fought 
against aiding the authorities in requisitioning the 
men for work in German factories in return for 
War prisoners. In Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
‘Luxemburg ‘and Czechoslovakia there was almost 
Open resistance. There were mysterious explosions 
in war factories, trains were blown up, usually 
when they carried cargoes of explosives or war 
Materials. In Yugoslavia patriots took up arms 
and fought openly against the enemy troops sta- 

* tioned in their lands. 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee re- 
ported (Sept. 21, 1942) that the known number of 
executions carried out by the Germans in con- 
qQuered Europe approached 250,000. The Committee, 
set up by the exiled United Nations Governments 
in London, said the figure was based on informa- 
tion obtained by these Governments. The in- 
formation covered formal executions that followed 

_ trials By courts martial and the shooting of hos- 

' tages and other persons announced by the Ger- 
mans. The Polish Government-in-Exile said 200,000 
persons had been executed in Poland since the Ger- 
_tMans invaded that country, 100,000 of them shot 
after a German trial, 70,000 shot as hostages and 
30,000 killed in concentration camps. . 

After Reinhardt Heydrich, ‘‘the hangman” an 
‘protector of old Czechoslovakia, was assassinated 

(May, 1942), 1,765 were executed, the committee 

_feported, and of this number 525 were accused in 

ome way of being responsible for his death. In 
addition thousands of Czechs died in concentration 
Camps or as a result of Gestapo third-degree 
“methods, it was statéd. 

__ The Bohemian village of Lidice, population 1,200 
according to Czechs in London, was ‘‘extermi- 
“nated’’ by the Germans because the people, it was 
-charged, gave shelter and assisted the slayers of 
Heydrich. All the men in Lidice were shot, the 
Women sent to concentration camps and the chil- 
dren placed in ‘‘educational institutions.” 

_ The committee declared that 3,000 persons had 
been killed in Crete between May, 1941, and 
ener, 1942. 

he committee reported 1,500 fell before German 
‘firing squads or were sentenced to death in France 

and North Africa in the first six months of 1942. 

In addition Germans executed hundreds of hostages 

in France. 

Reports from other Occupied Countries were: 

- Belgium—130 known to have been executed for 
Sabotage or as hostages. 

__ Greece—In addition to the 3,000 in’ Crete, 40 

“persons were shot in Athens during the summer 
and 40 more on the Island of Mytilene. Bulgarians 

“executed thousands in Macedonia after a revolt 
against the Bulgarian Army of Occupation. 

_,_ Netherlands—The Government in London has 
‘the names of 200 persons shot for publishing secret 

“newspapers, signaling to the R. A. F. to guide them 
on bombing raids, stealing rations or attempting 

to escape to England. 

| Norway—Thousands have died in concentration 

‘amps as a result of ill treatment and many have 

‘been shot since the occupation of the country. 

_ Yugoslavia—The exact, number put to death is 

not Known but more than 5,000 were shot 45 
hostages by the Germans alone in September and 

November, 1942. - 

_, Luxemburg—There have been executions for un- 

derground activities since the mass deporations 

‘of Luxemburgers. 

__ Authorities of the Governments of the United 

Nations estimated (June 10, 1942) that 500,000 per- 

sons had been shot or hanged in Europe since the 

‘beginning of the Nazi conquest. About 5 per cent, 

ier estimated, were wiped out in mass ‘‘reprisal’’ 


“r 


Ilings of hostages. The remainder, including 
Many women, were put to death on various charges, 
such as sabotage, plotting and aiding the enemy. 
_ The Polish Government-in-Exile indicted ten 
for the murder of 400,000 Poles. These men 
head a list of 3,000 war criminals selected by the 
Polish Government for trial after the war. The 
action followed similar procedures taken by the 
Governments-in-Exile of Norway, Yugoslavia, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
_ The Polish Government in London charged (Nov. 
24, 1942) that old persons, children, infants and 
cripples among the Jewish population of Poland 

ere being shot, killed by various methods or 


orced to undergo hardships that inevitably caused 
death as a means of carrying out an order of 


ee 
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Conditions in the Occupied Countries 


Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chief, that half 

the remaining Polish Jews must be exterminated 

by the end of 1942. The report said the only Jews 

being ‘spared in Poland were the able bodied who 

ceneeted provide “‘slave labor’? for the German war 
ort. 

Dr. Ignacy Szwarcbart, Jewish member of the 
Polish National Council in London, charged that 
almost a third of Poland’s Jewish population—he 
estimated it at 1,000,000 persons—had perished in 
three years of German occupation. The victims of 
executions by mass-murder are only part of the 
thousands dying through ‘‘the organized spreading 
of diseases and the artificial creation of conditions 
in which children, elderly people, and the sick 
cannot survive.’ ¢ 

The following table gives the list of deaths since 
German occupation: 


Atied Announced 
Government by ‘ 
* Estimates Germany 

Belgium ... >: 250 
France .... About 2,000 $19 
Netherlands ery 14 145 
Norway 93 ’ 93 
Poland a alte, Wen ne 140,000 2,000-4,000 
Czechoslovakia About — 3,000 
Yugoslavia .;.. .... 350,000 1,000-2,000 
se As Oe ed re 820 15 


The United Nations Governments in estimating 
the number killed do not consider ‘‘the countless 
thousands who have died in concentration camps 
or from ill treatment and hunger as a result of the 
‘New Order.’’’ 

Guerrilla bands in five southeastern’ European 
countries opened a small second front of their own 
by sabotaging Axis lines of communication and 
supply by raiding isolated outposts. Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch, Yugoslav patriot, headed the guer- 
Trilla fighters and it was reported that he had 
agreements with free fighter leaders in other 
countries. It was said that the guerrillas were 
supplied with arms and ammunitions by sub- 
marines and planes. 

The aim of the guerrillas was reported to be to 
harrass Axis troops on such a scale that at least 
1,500,000 would be pinned down in the occupied 
territories. King Peter of Yugoslavia reported 
(Nov. 1, 1942) in London that 30 to 40 divisions 
of Axis troops were held down by the “invisible 
army’’ of his countrymen. Greek guerrillas were 
reported aided by British and Australian soldiers 
who escaped into the hills when Greece was oc- 
cupied. Mikhailovitch and his followers followed 
up raids across the Italian and Bulgarian borders 
with attacks on outposts of the puppet Croatian 
state and on German garrisons in Bosnia. 

Macedonia patriots joined with forces of Gen. 
Mikhailovitch in attacks against Axis occupation 
throughout Bulgarian Macedonia. 

Reports reaching foreign military intelligence 
sources in Istanbul, Turkey, in September, said 
that German and Italian armored and motorized 
divisions, supported by Luftwaffe planes, Ustashi 
units and a strong force of Hungarian marines had 
suffered losses of 6,000 killed and 9,000 wounded in 
six weeks’ fighting in the Kozara Planins of Bosnia 
against 15,000 Yugoslav Chetniks under the com- 
mand of Gen. Mikhailovitch. Chetnik losses were 
estimated between 5,000 and 6,000. 

German authorities enforced martial law along 
the coast of Norway in an effort to stamp out a 
spirit of rebellion. Nazi firing squads put to death 
ten_persons in Trondheim and vicinity (Oct. 6, 
1942), less than 24 hours after the Germans had 
declared a state of emergency in the 400-mile strip 
of territory along the sea. The executions followed 
wholesale arrests and it was said that 700 Nor- 
wegians had been rounded up in Trondheim alone. 
The Nazi authorities ordered an invasion alert 
along the entire Norwegian coast. 

The Government of Marshal Henri Petain estab- 


-lished in France (Sept. 13, 1942) the principle of 


forced labor and total dictatorship. Every French- 
man between the ages of 18 and 50 years and every 
unmarried Frenchwoman between the ages of 21 
and 35 were subject to be called upon ‘‘to effect 
all labors which the government will judge useful 

the higher interests of the nation.” The law 
provided no limitation on where they could be 
sent. Pierre Laval, Chief of Government, was origi- 
nator of the policy when he espoused. ‘‘concentrat- 
ing’’ industry in fewer plants and for stepping up. 
working hours to “‘liberate’’ labor for work else- 
where. This was followed by a Government drive 
to send workers to Germany to ‘‘relieve’’ war 
prisoners from the rura) districts to be repatriated 
in a 1-to-3 ratio for the number of skilled workers 
included in those sent to Germany. The plan met 
with much resistance throughout Occupied France. 
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RECORD OF 


Chronology, Dee. 1, 1941-Nov. 30, 1942 ' 


1941—DECEMBER | 


Dec. 1—An agreement to cancel the nationwide 
Tailway employees strike set for Dec. 7 was made 
at a conference of representatives of the workers 
of the 1,250,000 employees and of the government 
mediator. The agreement grants an addition of 
10 per cent to the bodrd’s wage-increase Tecom- 
mendations of last Nov. 5, which were rejected 
by the brotherhoods but accepted by the lines. 
It will cost the companies an estimated $300,000,- 
000 annually, about one-third of what the 
workers originally demanded. ___ i 

Dec. 2—Anibal Rios, third Vice-President of 
Panama and claimant to the Presidency, was 
ruled ineligible by the Panama Supreme Court, 
which held that the oath of office could not be 
administered to Rios if he returned to Panama 
so long as criminal charges alleging malfeasance 
in office while a member of the Cabinet several 
years ago were outstanding. . 

—aArrests of 30 or more suspects in New York City, 
Detroit and Chicago by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, revealed thefts of millions of 
dollars worth of automobile parts from plants of 
the Ford Motor Company. The agents said dis- 
posal of the loot was a $3,000,000-a-year business. 

Dec, 4—The New York State Court of Appeals 
tuled, 4 to 3, that a verdict of guilty of murder, 
first degree, in a felony slaying case is incom- 
plete and calls for a new trial if the jury does 
not also unanimously agree as to whether to 
recommend life imprisonment instead of the 
death penalty. : 

—The Chicago Sun, a new morning newspaper, 
owned by Marshall Field III, beamed there for 
the first time. It carried a message of congratu- 
lation from President Roosevelt, whose foreign 
policy the paper announced: it would support. 

Dec! 6—The Government of India released 500 
Congress party members who had been held for 
passive resistance. ‘ 

—The Berlin radio announced that the King of 
the Belgians, who is under German protection, 
had married, Sept. 11 last, Mlle. Mary Lelia 
Baels, daughter of a former Belgian Minister of 
Agriculture. It was also announced that children 
of the King’s second marriage would be in- 
eligible to succeed to the throne, that right being 
reserved for King Leopold's two sons and one 
daughter by his first wife, Queen Astrid, who 
was killed in an automobile accident in 1935. 

Dec, 8—The United States Supreme Court reversed 
contempt-of-court convictions against ‘“‘The Los 
Angeles Times’’ and Harry Bridges, West Coast 
Congress of Industrial Organizations labor leader. 

Dec. 9—The New York City Council, 12 to 5, 
adopted a bill abolishing the proportional repre- 
sentational system of electing Councilmen, and 
substituted a bill to elect by State Senate dis- 
tricts. The latter does not become law until 
it is accepted by the Board of Estimate, signed 
by the Mayor and passed by the voters at a 
referendum. 

—The Swiss Federal Council elected Philippe Etter, 
lawyer and educator, President for one year. 

—The motorship Oregon sank off Nantucket Island, 
after collision with a U. S. Navy vessel; eight 
members of the crew were killed. 

Dec. 12—An explosion in the Burlington, Ia., TNT 
melting unit in the $60,000,000 Ordnance plant 
killed nine workmen and injured a score. 

Dec. 13—A_water-and+mud slide down a hill at 
Huaraz, Peru, killed 650 persons. 

Dec. 15—At Salem, Ore., Arthur R. T. Hillebrand, 
former Princeton athlete and All-American foot- 
ball tackle in 1898 and 1899, was burned to death 
with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Homer Hillebrand, 
Sr., in a futile attempt to rescue Homer Hille- 
brand, Jr., 13, when they woke to find their farm 
home blazing. — 

Dec, 17—The Philippine steamship Corregidor, 
under naval escort and carrying refugees, several 
Assemblymen and business men, hit a mine in 
Manila Bay, during a blackout, and sank; 162 
were reported missing. 

Dec. 18—President Roosevelt wrote and put in the 
White House Archives, a letter to ask the man 

' who will be President of the United States in 
1956 to honor the heroism of Captain Colin P. 
Kelly, ‘Jr., by granting a West Point appoint- 
ment in that year to Colin P. Kelly III, now 
one year old. Capt. Kelly sacrificed his life in 
attacking and sinking the Japanese battleship 


Haruna. 
—Gabriel Peri and Lucien Sampaix, of the Parisian 


Chronology,» 1941 -1942 ° 
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THE YEAR 


, pre-war Communist newspaper Humanite, were 
among the 100 hostages shot at Mont Valerien 


Fortress, just north of Paris, as one of the three © 
*“‘punishments’’ inflicted in reprisal for the re- 
peated bombing outrages during recent weeks. | 
Dec. 22—The constitutionality of the 1935 capital 
stock tax was unanimously upheld by»the United 


States Supreme Court in a decision read by 
Justice William C. Douglas. 

Dec. 23—The New York State Court of Appeals, 
5 to 2, ruled that the New York City referendum, 
which abolished the offices of county Sheriffs and 
Registers and replaced them with a city-wide 
Sheriff and a city-wide Register, was valid. 

Dec. 24—Near Johannesburg, South Africa, 35 per- 
sons were killed and scores hurt when a train of 
native Christmas shoppers jumped the rails. 

—Because the United States troops guarding the 
Capitol grounds in Washington were unfamiliar 

~ with faces of Senators and Representatives, all 
members of Congress must hereafter carry 
identification cards with photographs thereon. 

—The President signed a $512,000,000 war ap- 
propriation to provide housing, school and sani- 


j 


tary facilities in communities cramped by the | 


onrush of industrial workers. The bill carried 
$300,000,000 for more thanagl6,000 housing units 


and $150,000,000 for schools, water systems and © 


other types of community facilities. 
Dec. 25—In St. Louis, Mo., 
killed and 22 injured, when a Public Service 


Company bus collided. with an automobile, — 
caromed off a parked car, exploded a 200-gallon © 


fuel storage tank and crashed into the brick wall 
of a tenement. 

Dec. 26—Byron Price, U. S. Director of Censorship, © 
appointed as_his assistants, Ji 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., 


Ryan, vice president and general manager of the - 
Industry Company of Toledo, O., owners and 


ten persons were 


u ohn H. Sorrells of — 
a since 1930 executive editor — 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, and John H. 


operators of six radio stations. . 


Dec. 30—In France, 50 persons were killed and 
many injured in a train crash near Hazen- ~ 
brouck, in the prohibited frontier zone. In 


injured_when passenger trains colli 
Eccles Station, Lancashire. ceo 


JANUARY—1942 
Jan. 1—In Nevada the temperature fell to 14 


England, 16 persons were killed and 89 seriously i 


: 


q 


! 


degrees below zero. In Iowa a blizzard blocked j 


highways, railways, buses, airways and foot 
te ry ee a fornedes with torrential 
‘ains, one person an 
—An explosion in a coal ata : 
England, killed 51 persons. 
Jan. 2—The Fi 
came to an end. The Second Session was con- 
Jan. dain me Ll 
an. r oyd, 19, a R.A.F. flyin: 
was drowned at Carlstrom Field, Fla. Hnowing 
a ducking by fellow-students on completion 0; 
his first solo flight. 


Act preven enemies from 


ted-to h 


Jan, 7—The new Paris anti-Jew laws | L 
participation in the legal and rnpdicab trefeoeea 
to two per cent. Other Jewish lawyers, presently 
members of the Paris bar, will be disbarred im=- 
mediately; 45 of the 47 were selected for 
records during the World War and the recent 


its services for the first tim ett 
was founded 114 years ago. Pn oa 


—The New York City Board of Estimate unani- 


‘mously designated the historic Gracie Mansio: 


on the highest point of Carl Schurz Park, at 88th 


mine in Staffordshire, — 
rst Session of the 77th sa 
P 


“Street and the East River, as the official home 
or. 


_ _ of the May. 
Jan. 9—The French steamer La Moriciere broke 
in two in a storm off the Balearic Islands: 290 
persons were lost; 40 were lost off a freighter 
_,,Which sank in the same storm. 

Jan. 10—Fire in weather 12 degrees below zero 
destroyed 1,000,000 bushels of grain and the 
warehouse, in- Superior, Wis. Two explosions 
touched off the fire. 

Jan. 12—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the Georgia Contract Labor 
Law violates the anti-Slavery Amendment to the 
Constitution and an Act of Congress forbidding 
peonage. The 40-year-old State statute therefore 
is unconstitutional. The Court's opinion said: 

; “One who has received an advance on @ con- 

‘ tract for services which he is unable to repay is 

, bound by the threat of penal sanction to remain 
' at his employment until the debt has been dis- 
charged. Such coerced labor is peonage.’’ 

—In Portland, Me., Arthur F. Cox, 50, a Jehovah's 
Witness minister, was sentenced to life in prison 
for the murder of a deputy sheriff who refused 
to listen to a phonograph recording of Cox’s 
Teligious teaching. 

Jan. 13—The American freighter, Brazos, was 

) sunk in collision 150 miles southeast of Cape 
Hatteras. N. C. The crew was saved. 

Jan. 15—The New York State Court of Appeals 
ruled, 3 to 2, that a bank becomes legally liable 
when it honors forged indorsements on checks 
against a depositor’s account, The opinion said 
“there is no duty upon a depositor to ascertain 
Whether indorsements are genuine or forged. 
The drawer is not presumed to know, and in fact 
seldom does know, the signature of the payee. 

. The bank must, at its own.peril, determine that 

‘ef question.”’ : 

Jan. 16—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has taken a 
technical post on a commercial aviation project 

. in Which the War Department is interested. 

—Carole Lombard (Mrs. Clark Gable), 32, her 
mother, Mrs. E. K. Peters, two other civilians, 
15 army men and three crew members, including 
the hostess, were killed when a Transcontinental 
and Western Air hig a plane hit a mountain 

near Las Vegas, Nev. 

a head-on rail collision on the Missouri Pacific, 
40 miles from Little Rock, Ark., killed five 
persons and injured 27. 

Jan. 18—The United Fruit Company steamer, San 

' Jose, was sunk in collision with the Grace Line 

| freighter, Santa Elisa, southeast of Atlantic 

J 


City, N. J. 
, 9—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
Binet a labor board which directed a company to 

reinstate certain employees with back pay could 
~ not be set gt Nad because the concern had 
_ gone out of business. 
; re in an apartment house in Lynn, 
Pinta’, belied 13 occupants and put 22 others in 
: ee he Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized the railroads to increase passenger 
fares by 10. per cent to help meet increased oper- 
- gating costs and to continue ‘‘adequate and effi- 
- elent’’ transportation for the duration. 
Jan. 24—King George and Queen Elizabeth are 
- moving from Buckingham Palace to a West End 
__ London flat. , 

Bad Mo., a mob shot and burned 

a eat ae 2 Meow cotton mill worker, who 


- burying the people and blocking the 
% Baan the aerinmaye River; 400 persons are 
“missing, 20 ee of houses were crushed, 1,500 
_ persons are homeless. nile 
- r Mt. Harris, Col., 34 men were 
a Eevaiosion in the Wadge coal mine of the 
_ Wictor-American Fuel Company. 

Jan. 29—The United States Senate ratified a con- 
" yention with Mexico providing for payment to 
the United States of $40,000,000 for certain 
P agrarian and property claims, not including oil 
_ seizure lands. 

sary nor of New York signed a bill which 
Beince to the State Industrial Commissioner, the 
‘ right to suspend the operation of labor laws for 
3 a six-month period, and enables both men and 
women to work as much as seven days a week. 
K peaputseturers gtd foe Eby oe Lhe it to the 
_ State Board o: ndards ani i 

—in Rio de Janeiro, Peru and Ecuador signed an 
agreement.ending their boundary dispute. Peru- 
yvian troops are to be withdrawn from the 
occupied areas; Ecuador receives the Oro terri- 
tory, a triangular stretch between the Puntumayo 
and ‘C uipi Rivers; Ecuador-obtains free bai doe 
tion of the Amazon and tributary rivers; the 
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points te be used for a new 
United States, Brazil, Ar- 
Signed the protocol and 


agreement fixes the 
boundary line. The 
gentina and Chile 
guaranteed execution of the contract. 

Jan. 30—The President signed the Price Control 
bill, which, he said, when coupled with adequate 
taxation, rationing and a proper savings pro- 
gram, should go far toward checking inflation. 


1942—FEBRUARY : 


Feb, 1—Juan Antonio Rios was elected President 
Kd Chile by a majority of 30,000 over Gen. Carlos 

anez. 

Feb. 2—The Bolivian Government accepted a pro- 
posal that it pay to the Standard Oil Company 
$1,000,000 for the latter’s surveys of oil proper- 
ties and in settlement of all other claims, Biving 
Bolivia title to her oil fields. 

—The United States Supreme Court, 5 to 2, ruled 
that presidential foreign policy cannot be dis- 
regarded by the courts or upset by the States. 
Thus, by the reversal of a decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, the United States Goy- 
ernment gets full authority over the assets, or 
about $1,335,000, as a result of the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement of 1933, whereby this country 
resumed diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
and the latter assigned to this government all 
the Russian claims against corporations and 
persons here. 

Feb. 3—Britain and Ethopia signed a two-year 
treaty under which Haile Selassie agreed to 
abolish slavery as soon as possible.’ Britain pro- 
vides him with £2,500,000, and, in return, gets 
all air rights; also the right to use all im- 
movable property belonging to the Italian State 
without payment, to build on Ethiopian ground 
anything the commander-in-chief thinks neces- 
Sary to the conduct of war. He also receives 
authority to manage and maintain the Franco- 
erin railroad and the Addis Ababa wireless 
station. 

Feb. 5—Severance of diplomatic relations between 
Egypt and the Vichy French Government was 
followed in Egypt by King Farouk’s appointment 
of Mustapha Nakas Pasha, leader of the Wafdist 
(Nationalist) party as Premier to succeed Hus- 
sien Sirry Pasha. 

—The United States District Court in Brooklyn, 
ruled that an insurance company must pay to 
Mrs. Beatrice Goldstein the proceeds /of $12,000 
life policy issued to Martin ‘‘Buggsy”’ Goldstein, 
Brooklyn gangster, who was put to death in the 
electric chair for the murder of Irving (Puggy) 
Feinstein. 


Feb. 6—In New York City the Tammany executive 


committee, 145 136, appointed Charles H. 
unser chairman in place of Christopher D. 
ullivan. 


Feb. 8—Portugal re-elected General O. deFragosa, 
Carmona to the fourth term of President. The 
term was extended to seven years by the 1933 
constitution. 

Feb. 16—A profit of $24,000,000 (22 per cent) on the 
construction of ships for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the World War was not ‘grossly in 
excess,’’ the United States Supreme Court, ruled 
in deciding in favor of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. The Court pointed to evidence that 
“the ships built by Bethlehem cost the govern- 
ment less than comparable ships built by other 
shipbuilders.’” The Government had sued to 
recover $8,000,000 but lower courts refused this 
claim and awarded Bethlehem $5,272,075 in ad- 
dition to money already paid. 

Feb. 17—The Mexican National Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, located at a high altitude near the 
Aztec town of Tonanzintta, 80 miles from Mexico 
City, was dedicated by the President of the 
Republic, Manuel Avila Camacho. The location, 
Prof. Harlow Shapley of Harvard said, was 
better situated for many kinds of astronomical] 
research than any important observatory had 
been since the days of the ancient Mayan 
astronomers and those of Egypt, Arabia and 

dia 


india. 

Feb. 19—The United States Senate, 75 to 5, voted 
to repeal provisions of the Civil Service Retire-_ 
ment Act granting optional retirement pay to 
members of Congress, the President, and the 
Vice President, and members of the Cabinet. 

Feb.- 20—Laura Ingalls, aviator, was sentenced, in 
Washington, to eight months in prison for failing 
to register as a paid agent of Germany, 

Feb. 21—Gold bullion valued at about $9,600,000 
has been recoveréd from the hulk of the Canada- 
Australia liner Niagara which hit a mine on 
June 19, 1940, and sank in 438 feet of water 
north of Hauraki Gulf, 28 miles off the eastern 
eee icdaon wl George nominated the 

Feb. 22—In London, King 

' Rev, William Temple, 60, Archbishop of York, 


‘ 
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to succeed the) Rev. Cosme Gordon Lang as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England. oy, 

—Near Cincinnati, 16 lives were lost when the 
towboat H. W. McBride broke in two and sank 
after smashing into a pier. — ¥ 

Feb. 23—In. Petropolis, Brazil, Stefan Zweig, 
Austrian author and his wife killed themselves 
with poison. 

Feb. 24—The United States destroyer Truxtun, 
and the Naval transport Pollux, were driven by 

' a gale upon the coast of Newfoundland, at the 
mouth of St. Lawrence Harbor, near the village 
of Lawrence... The Truxtun broke up almost 
immediately after grounding and soon thereafter 

‘ the Pollux did likewise. A breeches buoy was 
finally rigged to a ledge at sea level, but somg 
of the survivors were washed away before they 

‘could be transferred to the top of the cliff that 
lined the rocky shore. The loss of life was 189— 
seven officers and 90 men on the Truxton, and 
one officer and 91 men on the Pollux; 168 others 
were rescued. Z 

—In the Black Sea 750 Jewish refugees were 
killed by an explosion on the steamer Struma, 
five miles from Istanbul. The refugees did not 
have entry papers either for Turkey or Palestine, 
and the Struma had been ordered to leave the 
harbor. 

—The United States House, 389 to 7, repealed the 
Act giving pensions to the members. A 

Feb, 26—In Enid, Okla., seven soldiers were killed 
and 25 injured when a freight train crashéd, in 
a@ snowsvorm, into an Army bus. ‘ 

~The Peruvian Congress unanimously ratified the 
Rio de Janeiro protocol of Jan. 29, settling the 
120-year-old boundary controversy between Peru 
and Ecuador. 


1942—-MARCH 


March 2—The\ United States Supreme Court ruled, 
6 to 1, that the Federal anti-racket act did not 
apply to members of a labor union who required 
owners of trucks entering New York city from 
out of the state to pay a union member to drive 
and unload the trucks within the city. r 

—The Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the railroads to make a general six per cent in- 
crease, three per cent increase on agricultural, 
on low-grade mineral products, and specific ad- 
vances of from three to five cents a ton on coal, 
coke and lignite. No increase was approved for 
iron ore. 

March 3—A 17-inch snow blizzard paralyzed traffic, 
Closed schools, and hindered defense plants in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., area. There were several deaths. 

—The United States signed up with Brazil for the 
speeding of Brazilian armament for self-defense 
through expanded lend-lease aid and for in- 
tensive production of Brazilian strategic ma- 
terials, including rubber and iron ore, through 
4 a Sea of $100,000,000 from the Export-Import 


ank, 

March 4—An explosion of amatol—a mixture of 
TNT and ammonium nitrate—in the Iowa Ord- 
hance plant, Burlington, killed 21 persons; 51 

- were treated by hospitals. The blast, which de- 
molished a TNT. melt unit in the shell-loading 

lant, was the second for the 20,000-acre muni- 

, tions factory. A blast:on Dec. 12 killed 13 
workmen, 

March 7—Explosion of 30,000 pounds of munition 
on a truck in Smithfield, N. C., killed four or 
more persons, and injured 100. 

—Near Granby, Mo., seven persons were killed 
and 28 a in a head-on collision of pas- 
senger trains. 

h 9—The President signed the bill repealing 
the legislation providing pensions for members 
of Congress. 

March 1i—The United States House,, 331 to 46, 
extended the life of the Dies Committee one 
year from April 1, 1942, to investigate un- 
American activities. 

March 14—Madrid announced a financial and com- 
mercial accord with Argentina providing for an 
‘exchange of goods valued at 500,000,000 pesetas 
and envisaging eventual establishment‘of an air- 
line linking Madrid with Buenos Aires. 

March 16—Wind and rain killed 136 or more in 
Mississippi (75), Tennesse (7) and Illinois (18). 
The storms ranged also in Alabama, Kentucky 
and Indiana. 

March 19—Governor Lehman (N, Y.) signed the 


law reducing the State income tax by 25 per 
eg effective on the tax payable in 1942 and 


March 20—Russia and Japan signed a year’s ex- 
tension of their fishing agreement. Under the 
terms of the extension of the compact (covering 
fishing in Soviet territorial waters off the Si- 
berian coast), the Japanese agreed that their 


ing at five of the twelve fishing grounds on which 
the rent period expired last December. The- 
Japanese also agreed to pay 20 per cent on all 
payments by their fishing companies. 

March 21—The United States Government seized 
possession of the Toledo, Peoria and Western — 
Railroad after G. P. McNear, Jr., had refused — 
several times to agree to arbitration of the © 
road’s wage and working conditions dispute. He — 
said: ‘‘I would consider it traitorous to our men, | — 
to our railroad and to our country to consent to 
the unfair arbitration, under the National Media- — 
tion Board, which was ordered by the War Labor 
Board.’’ On March 23 the rail brotherhoods — 
signed with the Federal manager of the road to ~ 
return to work. 

March 23—The New York State Assembly sustained 
Governor Lehman’s veto of bills making quarterly ~ 
Payeene of State income taxes effective in 


March 26—Explosion of 21 tons of gelatinite at the 
Sandt’s Eddy plant of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company open quarry, seven miles north 
of Easton, Pa., killed 31 men and shook build- 
ings for miles around. f 

—In Washington, House concurrence sent to the 
White House legislation increasing the National — 
Debt limit from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. — 

—The Senate, 52 to 30, rejected a recommendation 
of its Committee on Privileges and Elections that 
Senator William Langer of North Dakota was 
not entitled to his seat, toé-which he had been ~ 
elected in 1940. 

March 27—The Japanese Government anncunced, 
in a Broadcast, the appointment of Ken Harada, ~ 
former counselor of the Japanese Embassy in © 
Paris, to be Special Minister to the Vatican under 
a status that Tokio described as ‘‘de facto © 
diplomatic relations.” ; 

March 31—Chunking said that China has made 
a request to the Vatican for an exchange of 
diplomatic representatives and the request “has 
been favorably received.’’ ‘ae 


1942—APRIL 


April 5—Near Suez, 22 Egyptian workmen and ~ 
eight British soldiers were killed and 80: other © 
workers were missing, in an explosion of Italian 
otc p being unloaded from a captured 
vessel. : 4 

April 6—The United States Supreme Court ruled, — 
5 to 4, that a sit-down strike by sailors is mutiny, i 
even if the ship is at a dock in port. The de- — 
cision overthrew an order by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Justice Byrnes, reading the 
opinion, said: ‘‘Ever since men have gone to sea 
the relationship of master to seaman has been” 
entirely different from that of employer and 
employe on land. The lives of passengers and 
crew as well as the safety of ship and cargo a 


fishing companies would not bid during auction- ! 


entrusted to the master’s care. Every one and 
everything depend on him. He must command 
yeti must obey. Authority, cannot be 
April 7—A “loan’’ of 40,000 tons of silver has been 
made by the United States Treasury for manu- 
facture into busbars for use in electrolytic 
process plants. Use of this amount of ‘silver 
would release a corresponding amount of coppe: 
for other war purposes, As busbars, the mai 
conductors of electric generating plants, th 
Silver would be 100 per cent recoverable. 
April 8—The Greek steamship Euderania founder 
off the coast of Turkey with loss of 211 of 23: 
april 18 "the United t rul 
) —The United States Supreme Court rul 
unanimously that New York City has the righ’ 
to prohibit commercial advertising through thi 
distribution of handbills on the streets. Justi 
Roberts held that it was up to ‘‘legislative judg 
ment’ to decide to what degree one could, 


it wears as well as the old kind. | 

April 15—Manhattan Beach in New York City, w: 
sold to the United States Coast Guard ; 
$5,500,000, of which $3,478,500 was in cash. 

—Patents for the production of magnesium 
the manufacture of fabricated magnesi 
beh be ey were made available to American in- 

ustry free of royalties, by a consent decree fil 

in the United States Court, New York City. T 
decree included the Aluminum Company — 
America. 4 ® a 


York State Senate defeated 
legislative and congressional 


William Temple was. 

erbury. He took the 

then, standing, he made the 

simony—the crime of selling 
ms. 


pd let 
April 20—The Republican National Committee, 
in Chicago, adopted the following reso- 

fd : .We realize that after this war the 
_ esponsibility of the nation will not be cir- 
* cumscribed within the territorial limits of the 
_ United States; that our nation has an obligation 
to assist in the bringing about of understanding, 
comity and co-operation among the nations of 
_the world, that our own liberty may be preserved 
and that the blighting and destructive processes 
of war may not again be forced upon us. and 
Lh ated the free and peace-loving peoples of the 


April 22—The New York State Assembly, 101 to 40, 
_ condemned the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway 
evelopment. 
In a report to the New York Governor and 
_ Legislature the Coudert Subcommittee said as to 
_ New York City—‘‘There is no doubt whatever 
_ that there are hundreds of Communists and 
- Intentional fellow travelers in the school system. 
_ Their machinations and conspirative tactics are 
well known. This committee has exposed 69 
individual teachers as Communists by legal 
evidence. It has in its files information and 
evidence tending to implicate 434 others, includ- 
teachers who signed Communist party 
nominating petitions in the year. 1939 alone.” 
pril 24—The New York State Legislature voted 
congressional reapportionment, effective in 1944. 
There will be 45 Representatives from 45 districts. 
ril 26—In Jersey City, N. J., five passengers 
_ were Killed and 222 were injured when a Hudson 
and Manhattan six-car tube train bound from 
_ Newark for New York was partly wrecked at 
10:48, as it was entering the underground Ex- 
change Place Station. The official limit of speed 
On entering the station was 1215 miles an hour. 
‘Passengers said the actual speed was much in 
excess of that. One car smashed into conduits 
arrying 6,000 phone trunk wires, totaling 300,000 
or more separate phone wires. This cut off 
affected lower Manhattan and Northern New 
Bitersey. The motorman, Louis A. Vierbuchen, 
i “A pee naxced with manslaughter. He pleaded 
ot guilty. 
pril 27—In Pryor, Okla., a wind storm with rain 
and hail, killed more than 75 persons. The 
towns of Claremore, Tallant and Chelsea also 
‘suffered. The next day a wind storm killed nine 
and injured 125 at Croswell, Tex.; on April 30 
in Decatur County, Kan., 15 died, and near 
E four were killed. ; 


‘ 
& 
j 


on gained from wiretapping against individuals 
not parties to the intercepted communications; 


i y bees pie y Murphy and 
y furter and Chief Justice Stone. 
ee Mexico, 32 persons were burned to 
‘death and more than a score were injured in a 
blaze caused by festival fireworks in the village 
of Tiapala, State of Guerrero, which destroyed 
thatched dwellings. Barbed wire around the 
festival ae me the crowd of severai 
*9 red from fleeing. 
Baneds. by popular vote has released the Do- 
Government from its pledge against 
ituting conscription to send Canadian troops 
to battle zones anywhere in the world, 

iL 29—-In Belgium, at Tessenderloo, 250 workers 
fers killed by an explosion in a soap plant; 
1,000 were injured. ; 

‘he United Brice and Canada signed an ex- 

ition treaty. - 
eee Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation 
ded to the British Ambassador at Washing- 


i=] 


ws 


in_construction of the family seat at 

Eid Hall, Va., which had been burned by 
‘iminals he had sentenced to jail. 

1 resident proclaimed the Convention of 
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ure Protection and Wildlife Preservation in a 


the Western Hemisphere 


b which was opened for 
Signature at 


the Pan American Union on October 
, 1940, and was signed on that day on behalf 
of the United States of America, Bolivia, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Peru and Venezuela’ and subse. 
quently was signed on behalf of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Gautemala, 
Haiti, Mexico and Uruguay. 


1942—MAY 


May 1—A crash against a hill’ close to Salt Lake 
City, of a sleeper transport plane of United Air 
Lines, bound east from San Francisco, killed 


the 17 persons. 

—Am explosion in a railway signal plant in 
Versailles, near Pittsburgh, killed 8 women and 
injured 11 others. 

May 2—Storms in Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, killed 22 persons and injured 100. 7 

—On Hawaii Island, American warplanes dropped 
bombs which diverted the flow of flaming lava 
from the voleano of Mauna Loa, which had been — 
headed toward the city of Hilo. 

May 4—The War Production Board banned the use 
of iron and steel in more than 400 civilian 
products, including pie Plates, cloak cases, mail 
boxes and fountain pens. 

—Social Justice, a periodical founded by the Rev 
Charles E. Coughlin, was barred from the mails, 
after the publishing company had announced 
that the magazine had ceased Publication” and 
aiter Father Coughlin-had telegraphed that he 
“approved” the company’s action in thus 
abandoning the second-class mailing privilege. 

May 7—Coincident with a visit to the White House 
by Manuel Prado, President of Peru, a reciprocal 
trade agreement lessening commercial barriers 
between the United States and Peru was signed 
at the State Department by Secretary Hull ana 
David Dasso, Peruvian Finance Minister. Peru 
has received a $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
loan and lend-lease status. 

May 11—In France 30 persons were killed when 
a ferry boat blew up, plying between La Rochelle 
and the Oleron Island naval base. 

May 12—A coal mine explosion near Osage, W. Va., 
killed 56 workers in the depths. ity 

May 13—In Ecuador, earthquakes killed 200 persons 
at Guayaquil and elsewhere including the United 
States Vice Consul,/J. M. Slaughter and his wife. 
The injured were estimated at 2,000 and property 
damage at $2,500,000. 

May 14—In British Columbia, near Fort St. John, 
12 United States Army men were drowned when 
a pontoon capsized. They were building a section 
of the Alaska Highway. 

May 16—The prison sentence of Earl Browder was 
commuted by President Roosevelt and Browder 
was released from the Atlanta, Ga., prison, where 
he had served about 14 months of a four-year 
sentence for false statements when getting a 
passport. 

May 18—Montreal, Canada, celebrated its 300th 
birthday. Military leaders filled Place d’Armes 
Square to pay tribute to Paul Chomedy, Sieur 
de Maisonneuve, who landed on the island with 
a group of French pioneers May 18, 1642. 

May 23—Spring floods caused by heavy rains in 
the watersheds of the Susquehanna, Lehigh, 
Schuylkill and Lackawanna rivers caused 33 or 
more deaths in eastern Pennsylvania, mig 

May 28—The United States Department of Justice 
ordered the deportation of Harry Bridges, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations director in Cali- 
fornia, as an alien who has been a member of 
the Communist party of the United States, which, 
the Department holds, advocates the overthrow 
of the Government by violence. An appeal to 
the Supreme Court was announced by the defense. 
Bridges has been in the United States since 1920. 
He came from Australia. 

—The International Executive Board of the United 


Mine Workers of America voted, 17 . in 
special session in Washington, that Philip Murray 
was no longer eligible for office in that body, in- 


asmuch as he had become president of the newly- 
formed United Steel Workers of America. There- 
upon John L. Lewis, head of the U. M. W., ap- 
pointed John O'Leary to succeed Murray as - 
Vice President at $18,000 a year. . 
May 29—In the Court of General Sessions, New 
York City, Madeline Webb, 28, of Oklahoma, a ~~ 
divorcee and a former model, was found guilty 
with a recommendation for mercy in the mur- 
der, by strangulation, March 4, of Mrs. Susan 
lora Reich. a Polish Refugee, in the Hotel 
Sutton. John D. Cullen, 45, single, salesman 
and Eli Shonbrun, 33, also, were convicted of 
tmurder in the first degree. The woman was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, the men to death. 


1942—JUNE 


June 1—The United States Supreme Court unani- 
nodal ruled unconstitutional the Oklahoma law 
providing for the sterilization of any person 
thrice convicted in the State of certain “‘crimes 
amounting to felonies involving moral turpitude.’ 
The court held the statute not only invaded basic 
human rights but also was descriminatory in that 
it singled out only certain types of criminals and 
exempted others. $ \ 

June 2—Labor riots in Nassau, Bahamas, in which 
twe persons were, killed and several wounded, 
caused the Duke of Windsor to fly back there 
from Washington. As Governor of the Bahamas 
he had come to the United States to confer with 

“President Roosevelt on defense matters. The 
Duchess came with him. Negotiations were in 
progress to raise the native wage scale on the 
American project when the riot began. 

—The Connecticut Supreme Court ruled, three to 
two, that it was illegal for a physician to 
prescribe the use of contraceptives even if he 
believed a married woman’s life might be 
jeopardized by pregnancy. y 

—Harry Bridges surrendered to immigration au- 
thorities in San Francisco on a deportation war- 
Tant and was released under $3,000 bond on 
application for a writ of habeas corpus, : 

June 4—Explosion and fire in an Army building 
near Stockton, Calif., killed 11 persons. 

June 5—Explosion at the Elwood Ordnance plant, 
near Joliet, Tll., wrecked a shell packing and 
loading building. 26 bodies were identified and 
28 other workers were reported missing. 

June 8—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
that the wage-hour law requirement of time- 
and-a-half pay for overtime beyond 40 hours a 
week meant 150 percent of an employe’s regular 
pay rate, not 160 percent of the act’s minimum 
pay provisions. Thus -no matter how far a 
worker's regular pay exceeded the minimum, he 
still would be entitled to time-and-a-half for 
overtime. 

—The Court decided also that exercise of free 
speech, press’ and religidn may be’ limited by 

_ legislative bodies ‘‘to times, places and methods 
+... not at odds with the. preservation of peace 
and good order,’’ 

June 18—High winds killed 26 persons in the 
Oklahoma City area. 

Sune 14—The Silver Meteor train on the Seaboard 
Air Line, bound from New York for Florida, was 
struck in the rear at Kittrell, N. C.; eight 
passengers were killed. Later, H. M. Terrell, 
division superintendent, was found shot to death 
at Raleigh, N. C., 30 miles away. 

June 15—The Duke of Windsor, Governor of the 
Bahamas, took luncheon with President Roose- 
velt_and talked with him about adjusting wages 
of Bahaman natives whose dissatisfaction over 
their pay on an American project led recently 
in rioting in which there were fatalities. 

June 17—The President proclaimed the convention 
and protocol between the United States and 
Canada for the avoidance of double taxation 

| signed in Washington. March 4, 1942. 

June 19—For the first time in 76 years the Erie 
Railroad paid a dividend on its common stock— 

_ 50 cents a share, The phrase ‘‘icicles sprouted 
/in ae today’’ was contained in a formal state- 
ment, 

June 24—King Peter II of Yugoslavia was officially 
welcomed to the United States by President 
Roosevelt, and entertained at a state dinner in 
the White House. 

June 28—The Argentine’ Congress unanimously 
elected Roman S. Castillo, isolationist, to suc- 
ceed R. M. Ortiz as President. 


—Fire in Nassau, Bahamas, burned 14 buildings 
including Red Cross offices and a hotel, 


June 30—Congress voted for abolition of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and for its com- 
plete liquidation within 12 months. Appropria- 
tions totaling nearly $45,000,000,000 were rushed 
to final passage, The fiscal year ended with a 
national debt of $76,586,076,103, and a deficit of 
$19,244,739,298. War costs were $1.15 a day per 
capita and receipts from taxation 37 cents. 


—In Lynchburg, Va., T. F. Daniel, 42, a member 
of the Legislature, and T. G. Hobbs, 57, City 
Attorney, were shot to death by a disappointed 
suitor in a law case, 

—In Richmond, Va., Governor Darden refused to 
interfere with the death sentence of Odell 
Waller, 25, a Negro sharecropper, who was found 
guilty of slaying a white farmer. Waller was 
put to death in the electric chair. 


Chronology, 1942: 


1942—JULY 


July 1—Mount Etna, a volcano on Sicily, ; 
erupted with a flow of lava that has moved 4 

_ mile and a quarter from a 7,200-foot high crater 
beneath Trumento, a press dispatch from Rone 
reported. : - 

July 3—Signing of a rubber agreement with Co- 
lombia was announced by the Department of 
State, the Rubber Reserve Company and the 
Board of Economic Warfare. The Rubber Reserve 
Company will, during the next five years, pur 
chase all rubber produced in Colombia which is 
not required for essential domestic needs there. 

July 7—According to the Vatican official news: 
paper, there are now no regulations as to W 
churchgoers in general or women in particulal 
should wear when entering church. It said the 
least one could expect from persons entering the 
House of God was that they be modestly dressed 
Too short or too showy frocks, it said, would nol 
da; sleeves should not be too short; in case 0! 
stockings, women who could afford to wear stock 
ings should wear them, but those who could no’ 
afford stockings might go to church without them 
provided they were otherwise modestly dressed. 

July 8—Collisién of a trolley car and a freight c 
at Washington Square Gardens, Pa., killed ter 
persons and injured more than 20. 

—It was announced in Benares, India, that a mar 
who was a disciple of the art of Yogi had existe 
in a state of suspended, animation in a liv 
tomb from Sept. 3, 1941) March 21, 1942. ‘ 
had passed his time in @ pit cell reinforced with 
brick and cement. The claims were advanced b} 
Dr. B..L. Atreya, professor of philosophy in thi 
Benares Hindu University and general secretary’ 
of the Indian Society for Psychic Research. Whei 
the Yogi emerged his clothes were said to hav 
been worn away and his body covered with whit 
ants. However, by rigid body discipline he wa 
said to have forced his beard to stop growing 
and his whiskers were no longer than when hi 
was interred. 

July 9—In Vichy the government by decree orderet 
death sentences for persons guilty of setting fir 
to crops in France, The measure is due to wide 
spread attempts last season to destroy th 
harvests and out of the activities of militant 
seeking to persuade the peasantry to cut dow 
production as a’ means of hampering the for 
of occupation. z 

—In Turkey, President Ismet Inonu_ appointe 
Foreign Minister Shukru Saracoglu Prime Min 
ister to succeed Dr. Refik Saydam, deceased, — 


July 11—The California Supreme Court in a 40 a 


mous decision ruled unconstitutional the 1940 
barring the Communist party from the ball 


Laval, Chief of Government, stood. at sal 
while army buglers sounded taps in tribute 
1,500,000 war dead at the World Wat mon 
in the sole official Bastille Day ceremony in 
France. ‘ 

July 17—A new race track—the Garden Sta! 
opened near Camden, N. J., with an attend 
of 31,682 persons. , 

—The United States Commodity Credit Corporati 
agreed to buy the entire exportable surplus of 
alcohol production of Mexico up to the end 
February, 1943, at a price of 40 cents a gallon. 

—The United Steel Workers of America acce 
the decision of the National War Labor Board 
grant a 44-cent daily wage increase to 157 
employees in ‘‘Little Steel’? companies. 
Board -described the wage increase as'a wi 
stabilization policy which is based on maintai 
ing the purchasing power of hourly wage rates 
of January, 1941. This policy, according 
William H. Davis, Board Chairman, will “1 
to a ‘terminal’ for the tragic race between wag 
and prices.’’ | ; 

July 19—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, banned all privy: 
auto operation to save gasoline. . 
July 29—In the White House before the m 
fireplace in President Roosevelt’s Oval Stu 

Harry Hopkins, a personal aide } 
ill Macy, 


Executive, married Mrs. Louise 
newspaper woman. The last previous W. 
House marriage was in 1918. ‘ 
July 3i—Lightning killed four gardeners who 
sought shelter under a 


Cheniical Laboratories in Glenolden, south’ 
of Philadelphia, were killed when lightning k 


e 


1942—AUGUST 


2—In Wellington, New Zealand, earthquakes 
ty Hall and other buildings. 
schooner in Saginaw Bay, Mich., 
he 13 in a Bay City fishing party. 
Aug. 4—In a country district in England, Prince 
_ George of Kent, third child of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, was christened by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. President Roosevelt was 
one of the Prince’s godparents. The Prince's full 
Mame is Michael George Charles Franklin, the 
latter after the President. The Duke stood proxy 
for the President. 
—Hire that destroyed the animal tent of the 
Ringling Circus in Cleveland, O., caused the 
death of three elephants, 10 camels. eight zebras, 
| ‘five lions, two tigers, three deer, two donkeys, 
two gnus, two giraffes and a@ puma. 


“—By a treaty with Britain, Venezuela got Duck j 


island between the mainland and Trinidad. 
Aug. 5—A bus-passenger train collision in Crystal 
| Springs, Miss., killed 15 persons. 
Aug. 10—Collapse of the northwest corner of a 
_ four-story warehouse in Wauwatosa, a suburb of 
| Milwaukee, buried 12 men who had been eating 
tunch just inside a loading door on the first floor. 
Aug. 12—Edward F. Younger, 44, a Chicago postal 
employee, was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery, where ‘the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier is located. Younger, 21 years ago, then 
@ United States Army sergeant, entered a dark- 
ened chapel in the French village of Chalons- 
», Sur-Marne in which there lay four coffins con- 
taining the bodies of unidentified American dead. 
His orders were to lay on one of the coffins a 
‘red rose, thus selecting the dead hero whose body 
_. Was to be enshrined. 
Aug. 20—The Democratic State Convention, In New 
ad York City, nominated Attorney General John J. 
_ Bennett, Jr., of Brooklyn, for Governor by a vote 
' of 623 to 393 over Senator James M. Mead, the 
' Candidate favored by President Roosevelt. 
Aug. 24—The New York Republican State Conven- 
_ tion, in Saratoga Springs, nominated for Gov- 
ernor, by acclamation, Thomas E. Dewey, former 
District Attorney of New York County. 
‘—In Germany, appointment was made by Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler of Dr. Otto Georg Thierack, 
~ formerly President of the People’s Court, to the 
"Vacant post of Reich Minister of Justice. He 
~ succeeds the late Dr. Granz Guertner. 
In Trinidad, 13 persons were killed when a plane 
_ from Surinam fell in a jungle. 


nr . 
1942—SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1—The aqueduct, 167 miles long, connecting 
_ Key West, Fla., with fresh water sources on the 
_Mainiland, was completed and put into test opera- 
__ tion on the basis of 2,000,000 gallons a day. 
Sept. 5—The new Charter Oak Bridge across the 
_ Connecticut River at Hartford, Conn, was opened. 
pt. 6—In Northern Ireland, a Belfast policeman 
_ and a special constable were killed and another 
| Officer wounded when a police patrol was am- 
7 bushed at a crossroads near Strabane, County 


* Tyrone. : 
Sept. 9—In Hire, Detective Sergeant Denis O’Brien 
' of the Dublin Castle special police was shot to 
death by a group of men armed with sub- 
_ machine guns and revolvers, as he was leaving 
| his bungalow at Ballyboden en route to the castle. 
ept, 13—At Pirjogoth, in Sind Province, India, the 
British blew up the desert palace of Pir of Pagara, 
after evacuating the town, and took the leader 


y 0 custody. 
on fe Nicaragia celebrated the 12lst year of 
_ her independence with festivities throughout the 
_ republic. ; 
Sept. 19—Airplanes sprayed incendiary bombs on 
the dens and encampments of the fanatical 
Mohammedan Hurs in Western India in sup- 
> pressing disorders in which they tore up railways 
"and killed many Indians, Sir Alan Hartley told a 
' Council of State. Parachute troops also were 
“used, it was disclosed. 

pt. 2i1—In Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 25 em- 

ployees of the Midland Foundry and Machine 
_ Co., were drowned when their launch upset. 

i. 23—The United States House, 284 to 96, voted 
that the cost of all agricultural labor, including 
_ that performed by farm households, shall be a 
factor in computing the 100 per cent parity at 


- the President sought to stabilize rising 
Bod costs. The record vote on parity revision 
“was 205 to 172. The amendment would permit 
the President to reduce price ceilings from the 
resent 110 per cent of parity to 100 per cent; 
parity itself mould be increased to 112 per cent 
of existing parity. 
Bie eat iiaas in which three trains—two 
jassenger and a freight—were involved, on the 


&— 


. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Frederick, 
Md., caused 14 deaths. An express from Detroit 
—the Ambassador—crashed into the rear car, a 
Sleeper, of a stalled express from Cleveland. 
Sept. 25—Collision of a tractor-trailer and a hay 
Wagon on a down grade on the road between 
Middletown and Goshen, N. Y¥., caused the death 
of six of the young folk on the hay wagon, 
Sept. 28—Canada Officially limited to six the 
number of legal public holidays in the Dominion 
—New_ Year’s, Good Friday, first Monday in 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
—In Manchukuo, Li Shao Keng, Manchukuoan 
Ambassador to Tokyo was made Foreign Minister 
and General Hsing Shih Lien relinquished his 
Saas assignment to become Minister of Public 
ace, 
Sept. 29—Ex-Sheriff Sir Samuel Joseph, 54, was 
elected Lord Mayor of London by the Aldermen. 


1942—-OCTOBER 


Oct. I1—In Puerto Rico, near Coamo, 22 persons, 
all on board, were killed when an Army transport 
plane hit a mountain. 

Oct. 2—Congress passed and President Roosevelt 
signed the so-called anti-inflation bill which 
(Sept. 7) he had demanded of that body under 
threat of putting on the price ceilings himself. 
Under the act ‘‘to aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war the President is authorized and di- 
rected, on or before Nov. 1, 1942, to issue @ gen- 
eral order stabilizing prices, wages and salaries, 
affecting the cost of living; and, except as other- 
wise provided in this act, such a stabilization 
shall so far as practicable be on the basis of the 
levels which existed on Sept. 15, 1942. 

—“‘The president may, except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, thereafter provide for making ad- 
justments with respect to prices, wages and 
salaries to the extent that he finds necessary to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war or to 
correct gross inequities; provided, that no com- 
mon carrier or other public utility shall make 
any general increase in its rates of charges which 
were in effect on Sept. 15, 1942, unless it first 
gives thirty days notice to the President, or such 
agencies as he may designate and consents to the 
timely intervention of such agency before the 
Federal, State or municipal authority having 
jurisdiction to consider such increase.” 

—The President, Oct. 3, appointed Associate 

* Justice James F. Byrnes of the Supreme Court to 
be Director of Economic Stabilization, with au- 
thority to control civilian purchasing power, 
created 2 board to help him coordinate and com- 
mand the war upon inflationary living costs, and 
ordered the immediate stabilization of farm 
prices, urban and rural rents, wages and salaries 
ate Mr. Byrnes resigned from the Supreme 

‘ourt. 

Oct. 3—A passenger bus-oil tank collision with 
resultant fire 16 miles north of Lumberton, N. C 
killed 11 persons and injured 18 others. 

—Fall of a U. S. Army plane at Botwood, New 
Foundland, killed 11 passengers. 

Oct. 6—In Rio de Janeiro, trade agreements were 
announced for the sale to the United States of 
more than $127,000,000 worth of Brazilian coffee, 
cocoa and Brazil nuts and a quantity of manu— 
factured rubber goods. 

Oct. 7—The convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America in Cincinnati, with 2,800 delegates 
present, representing 500,000 members, voted to 
withdraw from the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations after the committee on officers’ 
reports had recommended such action and John 
L. Lewis, president of the miners, had told the 
delegates that he could not continue to represent 
them unless the convention approved the recom- 
mendation of the committee. He charged the 
leaders of the C. I. O. with waging a campaign 
destined to destroy the United Mine Workers and 
of ‘‘defamation or vilification’ against him 
personally. y 

—Under instructions from James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, the Ariculture De- 
partment kept the loan rate on 1942 crops of 
wheat and corn at 85 per cent of parity “‘in order 
to prevent increases in the cost of livestock and 
poultry, and to aid in the prosecution of the 
war’’; but increased the loan rate on 1942 crops 
of cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts to 90 per cent 
of parity The National War Labor Board re- 
affirmed its ‘Little Steel’? wage stabilization 
policy, under which industrial workers in general 
are entitled to increases totaling 15 per cent to 
compensate for the rise in living costs during the 

*period January, 1941, 10 May, 1942. 

Oct. 9—Roger Touhy, leader of the gang that kid- 
naped John (Jake the Barber) Factor; Basil (the 
Owl) Banghart, machine-gunner for Touhy, and 
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Oct. 10—The bill suspending a clause in the Neu- 


“:Oct. 12—The Federal District Court in 


, 


five others, life-term convicts, escaped from 
Tilinols State Prison, near Joliet, after shooting 
one guard and wounding another and a civilian 
employe. Those scaling the Scape eee wall were 
Banghart and Touhy; James O’Connor, bandit 
who twice before had escaped from the same 
prison; William Stewart, former Chicago bandit 
jJeader, and Matthew Nelson. The other fugitives 
were Edward Darlak and St. Clair McInerney. 


trality Act of 1940 requiring American citizens 
living. abroad to return to this country every 
two years to retain an citizenship was signed 
by President Roosevelt Chicago 
dismissed the Department of Justice petition for 
an injunction to end the union’s ban on the 
recording of music for radio, juke boxes and 
other public reproductions. Judge Barnes held 
that the dispute was essentially a labor dispute 
and did not come under the anti-trust laws. 
—In Mississippi, the bodies of two Negroes, Charlie 
Land and Ernest Green, 19, who had pleaded 
guilty to waylaying a white girl, 12, and trying 
to attack her, were found hanging to a bridge 
after a mob had taken them from the Quitman 


jail. 

Oct. 16—A Negro was. lynched at Laurel, Miss., 
for the murder of a dairy man. _ 

Oct. 17—Crash of an Army plane in the Sierra 
Grande Mountains, New Mexico, killed 11 
persons. & 

Oct. 18—A British plane, trying to land in a Lon- 
don subrub, killed 18 persons at a railway station. 

Oct. 20—Congress passed (Senate, “viva voce, 
House, 130 to 2) an income tax bill estimated to 
yield more than $7,000,000,000 a year. The bill 
was signed by the President, Oct. 21. 

—The Chilean Cabinet resigned and was succeeded 
on Oct. 21 by a new one headed by Raul Morales. 

Oct. 21—In Canada the Premier of the Province 
of Ontario, Mitchell Hepburn, 46, resigned and 
was succeeded by Gordon Conant, Attorney 
General. 4 ‘ 

Oct. 26—A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court (delivered on June 8) was made public 

, refusing to reconsider its 5-to-4 ruling that a 
company paying a regular weekly salary above 
the amount required by the wage-hour law may 

* compute overtime on the basis of an hourly wage 
fixed .by contract with the employees. The 
tribunal also declined to reconsider an 8-to-t 
decision, that, in the absence of such a con- 
tract, the wage-hour law required time-and-a- 
half pay for overtime on the basis of the regular 
pay rate. é 

—On Montreal Island a Canadian Royal Air Force 

\ plane crashed on the way to Labrador; 16 
persons were killed. 2 

Oct. 27—King Christian X of Denmark, critically 
ill of pneumonia, signed a royal decree naming 
Crown Prince Frederik as Regent, 

Oct. 28—In Detroit a Street Railways crowded 
motor bus was crushed and 16 passengers were 
killed, in collision with a Grand Trunk Western 
Railway train from Chicago. (| 

Oct. 29—Correspondence of the late Calvin 
Coolidge, covering the period 1923-1933, was 
sent to the Library of Congress, there to be 
kept under seal for 20 years. 

—A tornado at Berryville, Ark., killed 28 or 

- more persons. 

Oct, 31—A bombing plane from Malta fell into 
the Mediterranean east of Gibraltar; 10 or more 
of the 32. persons aboard were killed. 


1942—NOVEMBER } 

Nov. 1—Harthquakes were felt in the mountains 
east and north of Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 3—The final link in the Alaska-United States 
National Highway was completed when the north 
and south smashed through the undergrowth to 
- Pepeting, 20 miles east of the Alaska-Yukon 

order, F 

Nov. 6—In London, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York said they had consulted the Bishops 
and wished it to be known that no woman or 

irl] should hesitate to enter the church with her 
ead uncovered. In addition, the Archbishops 
said that no objection on the part of the clergy 
to their doing so should be raised. 

—In Perirton, N. Y., seven women were killed 
and 10 other employes of the Rochester Fire- 
works Company were injured in an explosion at 
the company plant. 


BUTTER WITHOUT 


United States Patent No. 2,299,440 was issued 
(Oct., 1942) to Prof. Peter A. van der, Meulen of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
David Levowitz, also of New Brunswick, for a 
process that makes butter out of cream without the 
laborious process of churning. Instead of a churn 
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—A great tidal wave drowned 10,000 persons 


Nov. 9—The United States Supreme 


Nov. 11—A Navy patrol bomber, 


Nov. 14—A quorum in 


Nov. 


Noy. 


—The United States Senate, 41 


the Midnapur district, south of Calcutta, Indi 


| and swept over nearly 500 square miles of paddy 


fields. 


Nov. 8—One hundred and nineteen persons wer 


i 100 more injured in ‘Calcutta, India, 
micas a temporary structure erected for the 


public Kalipujz (Hindu  festival)- Court unani- 


mously upheld the constitutionality of an 
penuseiae! farmers 49 cents a bushel for all wheat 
grown in oe of — CE a on 
use made 0: oe 
regardless of the attached: to. the 
Atlantic Fleet squadron at the Banana Riv 
Station, oes the Cee ae eed in heavy 
th a loss of nine lives. 
ae oa the United States Senate 
was not obtained until the Vice President had 
issued warrants of arrest which fetched eight 
of the members—six of them from the South: 
This stopped the filibuster on the poll tax 
debate. 
18—In Salem, Oregon, Dr. J. C. Evans, 
superintendent of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, said that 47 working inmates were dead 
of food poisoning and thac 400 were ill. He said 
all the patients had eaten scrambled eggs. 


Nov. 20—The 1,600-mile Alcan (Alaska-Canada) 


International Highway was formally opened. 


Nov., 21—President Roosevelt announced the ap- 


pointment of Gov. Lehman of New York as 
Director of American Relief Activities and post- 
war rehabilitation abroad. 


Nov. 22—A 15-car passenger train bound for Florid 


broke through the trestle approach to the maitr 
span over the Withlacoochee River near Valdosta 
Ga. Three passengers were killed. i 
23—President Carlos Arroyo del Rio @& 
Ecuador was welcomed to Washington by Presi: 
dent Roosevelt and declared in a message hit 
belief in a permanent union of the Americas 
‘‘iridestructible and enduring.’’ . 
to 37, shelved thi 
anti-poll tax bill by voting against invokini 
closure on it. ; 


Nov. 24—The United States District, Court i 


Chicago sentenced to death, in the treason 
sabotage cases, Hans Max Haupt, father oa 
Herbert, who was captured with seven othe 
saboteurs after they had landed in June fron 
German submarines on the Long Island ani 
Florida coasts; Walter Wilhelm Froehling, uncl 
of Herbert, and Otto Walter Wergin, a friend 0 
the Haupts and Froehlings. Their wives, wh 
were convicted of the same crimes, were : 
tenced to life in prison. : 
Nov. 25—President Enrique Penaranda de Castill 
of Bolivia, formed a new Cabinet, which include 
members of the Liberal, Republican and Reput 
lican-Socialist parties and two army generals, 
Nov. 27—Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, 44, has arrive 
in the United States and has entered a hospi 
for medical treatment for after-effects of ja 
injury five years ago. 3 
Nov. 28—in Boston, 493 persons were known | 
have been killed and 168 were injured in a fil 
which swept through the Cocoanut Grove, 
144 story night club. There were more than 9 
men and women in the place when, according * 
the pclice, a lighted match in the hand of a bi 
boy touched an artificial palm tree which bur 
into a blaze. The boy said he was standing ¢ 
a stool trying to screw an electric bulb into 
socket, to replace a light that a merrymaker 
removed. The flames spread rapidly; the 
volving doors at the main entrance were 
first death trap encountered. Many bodies w 
found around tables or tinder them, as if | 
had sat dewn to try_to keep from _ beco: 
panicky, and then suffocated before they kni 
it, the ue said. Among the victims w 
Charles (Buck) Jones, 53, cowboy motion pictu 


actor. 

Nov. 29—In Uruguay, Juan Jose de Amezaga 
Alberto Guani, candidates for the presidency q 
vice presidency, supported by the Baldomiri: 
and Battlista factions of the Colorady p: 
were elected. a 

Nov. 30—President Roosevelt approved an order 
James F, Byrnes, Economic Stabilization I 
rector, removing the ceiling on farm wages 
retain and recruit agricultural workers. 

—Nation-wide gasoline rationing went into eff 
at midnight. 4 

A CHURN : 4 

the process uses a boiler and a cream separat 

The cream is mixed with hot water, heated a 

whirled (still hot) in the separator or in 

specially designed centrifugal machine. The pro: 

that flows out contains 80 per cent butter fat w 

classes it as high grade butter. 
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s THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Area and Population 


Source: Areas are Government figures: 
population data azve 
test official estimates gaa er aah aaa cM 


Area, Sq. M. Population Ar Ss 
UNITED KINGDOM... 94,279 46,213,169 | Tristan da Cunha..... * is 1a eePtaeY 2 
if Seychelles Island 
Pore. ea aod! ae Rkabad poevchelles Island... . 156 32,150 
eas eo emoUthahire). ~ 50,328 37,354,917 | Mauritius Island... 720 420,861 
f pune: Monmouthshire) 8,012 2,593,014 | _ DePendencies......... 89 12,144 
ra aap ae a 30,405 
pepo ivisnd. 2 eee 4,842,980 3,847,597 11,312,240 
Isle of Man..........! 221 308 ae itt ale ere 
Channel Islands. . ‘1. * 75 93,205 Braet pst 
EUR : 7 u 366,255 809,203 
OPE (Other)....... 27,261 3,278,767 «os os 246,512 722,447 
Treland-Hire ee 27.137 2, 989, 700 New Brunswick. . a 27,985 453,377 
Gibraltar. 2 0399 | Nova Scotia... .. eo eeads 573,190 
Malta... - OMbaFO® ey 2). Sos a8 412) ‘ 
122 ony 668 hes 12,582 3,756,632 
Mee er. ey. 1,951,348  358,793,631| Jtimce Edward Island.. 2,184 99,919 
Waiters. A. 1,808,679 352,837,778 | GuGgDEC. ---.--.- +--+... ooo 3,319,640 
British Provinces...: 1/318,346 289,491,241 | + farkatchewan......... 251,700 887,747 | 
Native States, ete... 490/333 63,346,537 Soe pO te access 207,076 4,687 q 
Aden (Prot. and Perim) 1121000 48'338 Northwest Territories. . 1,309,682 ‘ 10,661 
1.400 12'000 Newfoundland......... 42,734 300,000 
s 250 120,000 Labrador. . 2... 6200 5.08 110,000 4,716 | 
oe A 
25/332 paxin pia} CONT RAL AMERICA i 
115 79'000 British Honduras...... 8,598 59,965 a 
British Malaya ety ek Tee 5.566.778 | WEST INDIES, etc..... 12,835 2,399,316 4 
Straits Settlements... : 1,356 1:435,895 | Bermuda............. 19 32,086 ' 
© Federated Malay States 27,540 2°212'052| Babamas........ 2.22. 4,404 68,903 os 
Other Malay States.... 22,276 1,918,831 Barbados ..0.s 5 02/290 166 198,203 
British North Borneo.. 29,500 270,223 | Jamaica.............. 4,450 1,223,241 
irinei....... TE 2,226 30,135 Turgs and Caicos Isl’ds 166 5,300 
Sarawak.!.....:..5.... 50,000 ADEE ba oe icra i 6,182 i 
Hong Kong and Ter... . 391 1,050,256 Windward talands Pate an ope has y 
,050,256 | Windward Islands. .... ‘006 
Palestine (M.)......... 10,429 1,568,664] ‘Trinidad............. 1,862 484907 
AFRICA. + Sointig Ecics 3,810,009 63,378,513 | — ‘Tobago........-2:.-.. 116 25,358 x 
nion of Sou rica * 9,979,000 o 
Cape of Good Hope.. 2777169 Bae L Sent tee a aeons poe 5 
7 OR Rae » 35,284 EULER arog ep Pee Re ies SaaS 
Orange Free State.:: _ 49/647 790,800 Grate bereits 5,618 5 
Transvaal.......... 110,450 3,535,100 ECOL iia 3,490 24 
S. W. Africa (M.)....... 317,725 314,194 | AUSTRALASIA........ 3,263,196 9,706,116 
British South Africa... 734,074 3,815,104 Australia............ . 2,974,581 7,137,000* 
asutoland... .. 65. 11,716 562,411 New South Wales. 309,433 2,770,348 
Bechuanaland Prot..... 275,000 265,756 Vistorl st oo os aie = faonie 87,884 1,887,278 
Northern Rhodesia... 290,320 1,381,829 Queensiand......... 670,500 1,015,927 
Southern Rhodesia..... 150,333 1,448,393 South Australia..... 380,070 597,045 
‘Swaziland............. 6,705 156,715 West Australia...... 975,920 465,916 
British East Africa..... 716,315 14,319,245 Tasmania. .....-.... 26,215 241,576 
Kenya Col. and Prot.... 224,960 3/534,862 Northern Territory.. 523,620 6,973 
‘Uganda Protectorate... 93,981 3,829,705 Capital Territory.... 939 12,263 
\ Tanganyika (M.)...... 360,000 5,270,484 | Papua, Territory of.... 90,540 338,822 
Nyasaland............ 37,374 1,684,194 | New Guinea (M.)...... 93,000 668,871 
_ Zanzibar Protectorate.. 1,020 235,428 | New Zealand... «alate 03,934 1,640,901 
. 344,700 Western Samoa (M. Ve 1,133 62,391 
| 27,735,964 | Nauru (M.).......... 8 3,460 
‘> 20,641,814 | OCEANIA..........-... 388,279 ° 436,691 
" 3,962,520 Fil Colony “Brot 7,083 220,787 
4 11473 onga Islan TOE. ns 256 34,130 
1,672,000 Gilbert and Ellice Isl'ds 180 32,838 
‘oui | Bey pees tL Fret evpgup ae 
\ New CDFIGES 2 5 catats: <! , , 
_ Anglo-Egypt, Soudan... 969,600 6,342,477 Other Pacific Islands... 60 300 
Ascension Island....... 34 169 ———__— ——_—_____ 
_ St. Helena............. 47 4,710 | BRITISH EMPIRE..... 13,655,393 495,928,880 


*Breakdown not available. 
(M) British a el The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Co-dominions. 


a POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 
Total for United Kingdom 


England 


and Scotland ireland | |————___$___________—— 
Wales ; Males Females Total 
8,892,536 1,608,420 | ...... at) Ai np ele iteeeeraay | Pl vic cidderna ace > Mi Mmeteteeetas tarts 
12} 2,091,521 801,827 10 174, 868 10, 718,716 20,893,584 


196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 26,730,929 
798,967 14,063,477 14'864,008 28,927,485 
412,377 - 15,301,830 16,182,831 31,484,661 
174,836 16,972,654 17,912,194 34,884,848 


29;002,525 4,025,647 4,704,750 18,314,571 19,418/351 37,732,922 
20,102,408 1 7 


000,236 
15,914,148 2,620,184 


Meat 4,760,904 4,390,21 21, 1946, "495 120 

 1921.... 5 37,885,242 4,882,288 No census. | *20, 7430, 1623 *22, 1336, 907 *42)767, 530 

TEES Oe Sine -1 39,947, ‘031 4,842,544 4,229,124 | *21, “464, 711. ! *23,325, 774 *44,790,485 

F Be cine {921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total (last three columns), exclude Ireland. 
the census, 1936, Ireland-Eire has 2,965,854 Wane ies: 1,518,807 males arid 1,447,047 females. 

Riches Ireland (census of 1937) has 1, 279, 145—62 308 males, and 656,437 females. Total for Ireland, 

4, 


245,599. 
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Government of Great Britain 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,499/557 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface. Its population in the aggregate, 
according fo the latest census and official estimates, 
is some 15 millions more than: one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world—a total of 504,683,246. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
Metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. — 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’?’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
(Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
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for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; a 28 
Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
740 members but the voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons numbers 615 members 
elected by. direct ballot. Of this House, England 
has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; and 
Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of the Church of 
England, ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
sitting as members, also certain Government 
officers, Sheriffs, and Government contractors. 
Women have had the right to vote since 1918 and 
are eligible to Parliament. 

The popular vote in the last two poneca? elec- 
tions, and the seats won, were as follows: 


late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess Oct., 1931 Noyv., 1935 
Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on Pop. Pop. 
the abdication of his brother, Edward VIII. (Dec. Government Vote Seats. Vote Seats 
10, 1936). Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 387 
The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- | Nat. Labor...., 342,480 13 339,811 8 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady | Liberal Nat’l.... 809,102 35 866,624 33 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the | National........ 0,000 3 97,271 Be 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two SS —_ — 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born ‘Totab.. sis 13,149,457 522 11,792,332 431 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess Mar- Opposition 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). pe ee 6,648,023 52 8,325,260 154 
The children of the late King George V. besides | Ind. Labor...... 100,000 3 139,517 4 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward | Liberal (Samuel) 1,405,102 33 1,377,962 ee 


Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894), 
married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929)—issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry (issue, William Henry Andrew Frederick 
(born Dec. 18, 1941); H. R. H. Prince George (bor 
Dec, 20, 1902), created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 
1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece 
(issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935); Alex- 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 
25, 1936); Michael, George Charles, Franklin (born 
July 4, 1942). The Duke of Kent was killed in an 
airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
Parliament is the legislative governing Vv 


Ind. Lib. (L1.G.) 106,106 4 65,150 
Communist..... 75,000 0 27,117 1 
3 274,499 4 

Total ..6-.. 2 8,434,231 95 .10.209,505 184 

The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal ratifica- 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in. by the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion of 
Newfoundland. 

The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions as 
‘“fautonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 


Independent.... 100,000 


The Government, formed May 10, 1940, with the changes March 19, 1942, follows: 


Position and Date of Appointment 


Date of 


Party Birth 


he. oc, Winston Churchill |C. 


WAR CABINET 


Nov. at 1874 


ere fe RSM ee ee Sir J 
oe yy Seal, and Leader of House of Commons (Feb. 19, et eens ps hd ia 
RS ae ER Se Pe i 
Minister of Production (March 12, 1942). 2170772027 o oil iiiit Oliver Lyttelton, of 0S | ee 1898 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Dec. 22, 1940).......... Anthony Eden iC. June 12 1897 
Minister of Labour and National Service (May 10, 1940)...... Ernest Bevin Lab ” 1884 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, and Deputy Prime Min-| i 
C. R. Attlee Lab. {J 
Richard G. Casey |Aus: | ae 
The followi Minist sane a 
e following are nisters of Cabinet rank, 
ee a cit bee he ee but are not members of the War Cabinet, although in 
- MINISTERS 
osition Ministers Position Mini 
REL EOIPEDY Wrotsek © aie rev w cis o.¥ A. V. Alexander (Lab.) | Information. ..... sone te 
UN Vt ES ee ee R. 8S. Hudson (C. ee Officers: © 9° °° Senden See (eg 
JA REE Sen ae eee Sir Archibald Sinclair (L. Attorney-General. 
Aireraft Production......... Col. J. J. Liewellin (C. Solicitor-General . 
PA PIMTIR ES ETE a isis (s ciate dle ss, Leopo . Amery (C.) | Lerd Chancellor. ... 
Chancellor of Exchequer. .. .Sir Kingsley Wood (C.) | Paymaster-General 
Colonies, and Leader of Viscount Cranborne (C.) | Pensions.......... Ape 
the House of Lords....... (Baron Cecil of Essendon) | Post Office................ 
Duchy of Lancaster. ....... Alfred Duf ( Cooper (C.) | Scotland... ..-- 66-65 ... Thor 
Brianes \ iWin...) or orne (C.) | Supply.............. : 
Mauestion... 0.6... see Richard Austen Butler {G: Trade. S320) eee eo ee Hugh Dalton ‘Nat. 
Food .. a aes as Lord Woolton ae WEE Ube cd bua Bs Sir James Grig, 
ae RSS est Brown . Nat.) | War Transport..........Lord Lea' ~ 
LG ae and Home. Seber abide tein Work ands Ha | First thers oP Daa 
10 SS a eRe 0 A ‘omm: D ‘ ) 
as athert Morisas Uee) oner for Works. ....... Lord Portal ©) 


C.—Conservative; L.—Liberal; Lab.—Labor; Lib.-Nat.—Liberal Nationalist; Nat.—National. 


a | 
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_, The executive government is vested nominally in | Minister, who is also First Lord of the Tre 

the Crown, but in actual practice in a committee | receives a salary of £10,000 a year. His polleiane’ 

be) fee abet Ge, Senta The ern ae are crip ote on his Syl arp gated and he dis- 
on the support o: e mses the major port f th 

majority in the House of Commons. The Prime Grown. an eoee cen ee 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 


Year Revenues ; Expendit’s || Year | Revenues {Expendit’s|| Year Revenues Expendit’s 
End’ End’ End'g 
Mar3i £. £. Mar31 £; £. Mar3i £. £. 
1914..}| 198,242,897] 197,492,969] |1924. . | 837,169,284] 788,840,211||1934. . 809,379,149 778,231,289 
1915..| 226,694,089] 560,473,533||1925..| 799,435,595) 795,776,711/|1935. . 4,629,050] 797,067,170 
4916..| 336,766,825) 1,559, 158,377/|1926..| 812,061,658] 826,099,778] /1936.. 844,775,143 $41,834,441 
A917...) 573,427,582) 2,198,112,710|}1927. .| 805,701,233] 842,395,027|/1937.. 896,596,194 902,193,385 
96,221,405) |1928.. | 842,824,465] 838,563,341)/1938.. 872,580,0: 938,046,000 


1918...) 707,234,565) 2,6 
. 9..} 889,020,825) 2,579,301,188]|1929, . 
1920, ./1,339,571,381| 1,665,772,928| |1930. . 
1921. .}1.425.984,666} 1,195,427,877| |1931. . | 857.760.934] 881.036,905//1941..} 1,408.867, 
1922. ./1,124,879.873} 1,079, 186,627) |1932.. | 851.482.281 ae in oe - | .2,074,057,000| 4,775,694,000 
1923..| 914,012.452| 812.496.604)/1933.. | 827,031,184) 859.310.173//1943. . | *2,469, 100,000) *5,286,479,000 


*Estimates. Expenditures do not include value of supplies from the United States under Lease-Lend. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Exc uer, in submitting a vote of credit for £1,000,000,000, 


§261434/988] 818,040,523||1939. . 
814.970.280] 829.493,543//1940. . 


927,285,000 


req 
informed the House of Commons (Sept. 9, 1942) that this brought the total amount of credits asked - 


in the fiscal year to £3,000,000,000 and to £11,050,000,000 since the start of the war. He said that in 
recent weeks war costs had averaged £12,250,000 a day made up of £102,500,000 for the supply and 
fighting forces and an additional £2,000.000 for miscellaneous items. Sir Kingsley said the daily 
expenditure ranged from £8,000,000 to £12,000,000 and that the total budget (1940-1941) had mounted 
from £3,884,000,000 to £5,286,000,000. He added that taxation which had accounted for 33 per cent of 
the British expenditure (1940-1941) was carrying 45 per cent of the load (1942). 

Sir Kingsley put the grand total of expenditures for the 1943 fiscal year at about £6,500,000,000. 
Allowing for non-budgetary receipts, including the sale of foreign investments-and contributions from 
Canada, the Chancellor took £4,500,000,000 as the amount to be provided by votes of credit. Expenditures 
(1943 fiscal year) made no provision for lend-lease aid from the United States running at the time 

April, 1942) at the rate of approximately £100,000,000 a month. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


March 31 £. |) March 31, £ March 31 £. March 31 &. 


ea ee vcaltas it ee forenl 1920. <3 0518 7,716,024,047}|1936..... 7,796,056,000 
4916... _. .]22189.838'245!|1923..... . .|7,812/562,525!] 1930... ..17,469.060.000]|1937..... 7,797,229, 544 
ae 4,063,644.981||1924.-.... 7.707.537,545 || 1931...... 7,413,278.000/)1938..... 8,026,127,000 
c | - +» --+{5,:921,095.819}/1925...... 7,665,880,405 || 1932 ...... 7,433,942,880||1939.....| 8,163,289,000 . 
| Oe 7,481,050,442||1926......|7,633,722,152 || 1933......|7.644.952,000||/1940...., 8,931,459,000 
1920......|7,875,641,961||1927...... 7,652,687,904 || 1934...... 7.822,330,000|/1941,.!. .|11,398,000,000 
moek.-.... .623.097,128]11928 ...... 7,714,084 2951] 1935... . . .17.800,565,000)11942..... 14,070,000,000 
1 BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS ‘ 
Vis Melbourne. .......- 1835 | William Ewart Gladstone..,.1868 | Herbert Henry Asquith..... 1908 
‘Sir Robert TST We, Brie 1841 | Earl of Beaconsfield........ 1874 | H. H. Asquith (Coalition) ...1915 
‘Lord John Russell.......... 1846 | Mr. Gladstone. ............ 1880 | David Lioyd George.,...... 1916 
mmarlof Derby........-----: 1852 | Marquis of Salisbury........ 1885 | Andrew Bonar Law......... 1922 
Parl of Aberdeen.......-.-. 1852) Mr: Gladstone... : 0.5... 2. 1886 | Stanley Baldwin......... .1923 
Viscount Palmerston........ 1855 | Marquis of Salisbury....... 1886 | J. Ramsay MacDonald. .1924 
marl of Derby.....:---.-.-- 1858 | Mr. Gladstone............. 1892 | Stanley Baldwin....... 1924 
‘Viscount Palmerston........ 1859 | Earl of Roseberry.......... 1894 | J. Ramsay MacDonald 1929 
MMarl Russell.........---.-- 1865 | Marquis of Salisbury........ 1895 | Stanley Baldwin.... 1935 
emark of Derby.....--.-.--%- 1866 | Arthur James Balfour....... 1902 | Neville Chamberlain 1937 
Deenjamin Disraeli... <-- 1868 | Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman.1905 | Winston Churchill. . _. 1940 
it concerned them the Colonial 


ipa = 

Tial Conference (1930) adopted the |peals so far as 
Report of Tts committee which had been studying | Laws Validity Act (1865) which made void any 
the methods of sweeping away all possible limita- legislation by a Dominion Parliament which con- 
‘tion on Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute | flicted with an act of the British Parliament; and 
‘of Westminster. This declares that no act of the|it declares that a Dominion Parliament has full 
‘British Parliament thereafter_passed shall extend | power to make laws with extra-territorial effect— 
} @ Dominion unless the Dominion itself has | that is, to control, as do independent states, the 
Bequssted and consented to the enactment; it re-| acts of their nationals beyond Dominion’ territory. 


The United Kingdom 


ee ee OR ee Ne) eee 


1, London—Area, 94,279 square miles—Populati 
sbi United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
Jantic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
on the east and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
Dover 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
northern end of Scotland: lies due west from the 
‘st end of Norway. 

See timate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
‘and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
‘opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
; abundant. averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
Idom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
tion covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail 
many parts, «J,ondon Fog,’’ holding much soot 
“suspension, being particularly dense at times. 
e tline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
s for shipping, and numerous Trivers up which 


e 


es 4 


on’ (1931 and 1939 for Northern Ireland), 46,213,169 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area with an average of 504.7 to the 
square mile. 3 

The United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 
with its varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
moors and heaths; buzzing industries and quiet 
countrysides; narrow winding streets and modern 
motor parkways; quaint fishing villages leaning 
back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments. Traces of every important period in its life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 


the country, 


London, for years the chief: metropolis of the i 


world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its_ his- 
toric ‘Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleyenth 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 


is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, “‘the - 


parish church of the British Empire’; and West- 
Minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his-~ 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest. example in England of Tudor Gothic and 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
House of Lords—in which may_be seen the double 


le 
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royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- 
marks have been damaged by German bombings 
during the war. . 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James’s 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new King is 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still ‘‘ac- 
credited to the ‘‘Court of Saint James.”’ 

In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other: here the well-to-do ride their horses, and 
all London comes out to take the air, to exercise 
the children or the dogs or to listen to the 
band. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a@ private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. 

There are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
peace time London than in any other city in the 
world; and clothes of every period from the 
fifteenth century to the present day are worn as 
regular costume. 

The ‘“‘Yeomen of the Guard’’ at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
while ‘‘learned counsel’? who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth 
century. 

A famous military ceremony known as ‘Trooping 
the Color’’ is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out of the 
Capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 


_Tides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 


“monuments 


‘escort of Life Guards along streets lined with 


guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 

Despite the lack of plan ‘London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its. parks, river and 

but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on_the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric, interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
jand’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile and 
the jewelry come from. The city library boasts the 
biggest Shakespearean collection in the world. At 
Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the house 
where Shakespeare was born, the house to which 
he retired, his burial place in the parish church, 
and innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theater, built by funds 
subscribed from Britain and the United States, is 
an interesting example of modern architecture. 


: 
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Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington Spa 
which rose on the fame of its saline springs” t 
become one of the best-known and most attractivi 
spas in the country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lives 
here; George Elliot laid the scenes of all her novel 
in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home @ 
Washington’s ancestors, is ,within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, wher 
St. Augustine founded a Benedi¢tine monaster, 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’ 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thi 
stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves i 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upol 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the churet 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whos 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces 0 
literature. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are note 
for their beauty and have been made the subjec 
of pgetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is a1 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide classi 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contestini 
with ene another in a sort of confusion. Points o 
interest to the tourist include. Edinburgh casth 
overlooking the city; the house where John Kno: 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings ant 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Prince. 
Street. Not far from Edinkhurgh are Loch Lomont 
and Loch Katrine in the ‘ossach country, madi 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

The border country is a loose term describing th 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Edin. 
burgh from the English border line. It is a lant 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, : 
land of shepherds with huge fiocks. The border ha 
had the stormiest history in all Britain, expresse 
today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of Mel 
rose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless ans 
ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Englis! 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Borde 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables ani 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses. Thi 
is the country of Sir Walter. Scott, a ‘“Borderer’ 
himself, whose house in Abbotsford still stands ani 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

On the_east coast of Scotland about half-wa 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated th 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Establishe 
Church of England, of which the King is th 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nominat 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. Ther 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 4 
bishops apd 39 suffragan bishops. “a 

A recent summary of the active mem) 
certain churches in England, Woes ‘ 
Islands and the Isle of Man showed: 

Ang loans g 2510, toic54<.36's.ctys- deueospeiime eee 

Methodists (55 sd. 2 id... 2. key 

Congregationalists 
Baptists’: 220. ioe eee 
Calvinistic Methodists ... 
Presbyterians 
Quakers oe css sive ge cen taaaicce Saeee Sees 
Christian Scientigts...0... 6.2. cnn sexe ee 
Wesleyan Reform Union 
Independent Methodists 
Moravians 


*For England and Wales. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 


Popula- Popula- 
Cities tion Cities tion Cities Foe 
London (Greater)... .. 8,202,818 
City and Adminis- 
trative County of 
London........ 4,470,814 
Week cskh 1088.417 32, 
penghan Nitiain ssaserh ia. be tacts - 
WETDOOL, cence evens . * 

Bane ee mioé sta segece ess 4 135,50 
BIA iets c.cth sis ais ‘ 177,235 ||Blackburn..... 4 
Leeds Saag $4 482,809 176,025 Gateshead . Lier 4a: 2 133'974 
Belfast (1926) 22 2.15..| 425°156 167259 ||Prestom soo eee 77] 420.088 
Dublin (i926) 2152252:] 316871 ts saute see] HEBRe 

aera Shs x 164,797 ||Bournemouth. ._: | Ten 780 

BUM oo vceseescsececs] 811,388 157-748 ||Hendom ess ss sss 7] 328.780 
Bradford... 1.022555 8.041 147,803 ||Huddersfield ... 113.4 

("et | es 294,278 147,426 ||South Shiel a eu 113°45: 
Newcastle-on-Tyne....| 283,156 42,460 ||St. Helen’s........) 7° i 

Stoke-on-Trent. ...... 276,639 : ; 142,406 all te 

Nottingham.........: 268.801 i|Rhondda.............1 141.344 oa 


The Lord Mayor of London is Sir Samuel George Joseph, 


’ 
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The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 
terian with 1,285,011 members as compared with 
61,547 Episcopalians and 614,021 Roman Catholics. 
_ ‘There are about 300,000’ Jews in the United 
Kingdom with approximately 300 synagogues. 

_, The total number of emigrants of British origin 
to places other than Europe from (1853-1938) was 
16,710,072. 

The net excess of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigrants 
(1930) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration 
for four years to non-European countries was: 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
United States ........... 1,261 1,638 2,423 1,992 
Canada 1,707 2,281 2,850 3,367 
a 3,747 4,096 4,122 5,427 
Mew Zealand.........5... ,206 1,462 1,981 2,425 
Sourh Africa ......... 4,136 6,015 5,577 6,003 
Indian and Ceylon 4,873 6,160 5,632 5,540 


divided (1939) as 


1 Grazing Pasture Arable 
Sh 3,794,000 13,550,000 8,397,000 
Wales 1,812,000 2,159,000 538,000 
Scotland -++..10,465,000 1,623,000 2,935,000 
Isle of Man .... 41,000 23,000 53,000 


The aggregate number of holdings in Great 
Britain (1238) is: From 1 to 5 Acres, 77,773; from 5 
to 59 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300 acres, 149,969: 
More than 300 acres, 14,235. 

The principal agricultural products are wheat, 


| 


barley, oats, beans 
mangold and hay. 

Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and one third of 
the fish and vegetables. 

The country is rich in mineral resources, There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly pro- 
duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is 


, Deas, potatoes, turnips, swedes, 


| valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 each, 


Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate; 
sandstone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
sum; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
Silica rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
sand; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 

Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
turing, mining and trade. The key industries with 
their approximate annual peace time output in 
American dollars are—food, drink and tobacco, 
$3,163,815,000; engineering, shipbuilding and vehi- 
cles, $2,366,195,000; textiles, $2.220.000,000; public 
utilities, $1,700,000,000; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000:- 
chemicals, $$50,000,000; building and contracting, 
$935,000,000; paper and printing, $900,000,000; 
clothing, $860,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,- 
000,000; clay and building materials, $425,000,000-; 
timber, $340,000,000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, 
woollen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, ma- 


| chinery and vehicles (including locomotives and 


shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports. 


TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 


aie 


* The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 


‘argoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: 


Entered With Cargoes 


Cleared With Cargoes 
Year 

be? British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
ain wis ninle's-6.4,6 © 40,788,000 22,928,000 63,716,000 42,619,000 23,234,000 65,853,000 
ee 38,195,000 22,080,000 60,275,000 38,165,000 20,175,000 58,340,000 
RTE Cin oie ese v's ,521,000 20,549,000 56,070,000 34,850,000 20,591,000 55,441,000 
aS ae ae 35,363,892 25,064,297 »428,109 33,856,000 21,796,000 55,653,900 
SES Re eres 36,127,000 26,542,000 62,669,000 33,798,662 22,290,908 56,089,570 
 . ee 36,111,000 27,581,0' 63,629,000 34,302,032 23 091,865 57,321,896 
> eae ee 38,055,000 29,360,000 67,415,000 34,302,000 22,516.000 56,818,000 
BR cas bn.2..0 39,289,000 | 31,130,000 70,420,000 35,893,000 25,407,000 61,390,000 
.. 2 ee 38,909,000 29,463,000 68,372,000 34,511,000 | 24,370,000 58,881,000 


_ The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
1939, was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
‘of 17.891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 
‘Of 93,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 
984,158 tonage. 4 oa 
’ United States ships with cargoes entering British 
‘ports totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 (1937), 
3,085,763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934). 
' Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
‘the order of their monetary value are—food and 
‘drink; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
tmanufactures; wool and woollen rags; raw cotton 

d cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
‘skins; machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
mon-ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
‘cardboard; chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
‘ore and scrap; rubber. 


The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
and aircraft; coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and woollen 
rags. ’ 

The most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
materials imported from the colonies and dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste: 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
and manufactures. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


Imp. | Exp. Country | Imp. ; Exp. Country Imp. | Exp. 
Foreign— v// % Foreign— J, % 
fire | £49 | $0 ||United States..... 12.81 | 4.85 |Japan.......... ..| O71 | 0.44 
nada. ii] 8.53 | 4.78 ||Argentina........- 4199 | 4:11 |!Polands, 9. 2seca8 1.04 | 1.14 
: 784 | 8.11 \|Germany.........| 3.28 | 436 ||BalticStates......] 1.06 | 1.01 
. dj 5.09 4.09 |;Denmark......... 4.11 3-30. ||ORINH, vias ape “ar if 0.73 0.86 
1359e- eS SO France! src. oc, sel\ 2.57%)" (3.21 || Tealy. 2st . eohaasts 0.79 | 1.21 
st of A 3.05 | 4.32 ||Netherlands...... 3.19 | 2.79 ||Switzerland....... 80 | 0.74 
J 1.32] 2.36 ||Sweden....... ns 2.67 2.49 Dutch E. Indies. . 0.69 0.77 
I 43 8.48 ||Belgium.......... i : rain? y. Swe j F 
eee PAN 25,1] OALET Fi nland A scans 2.09 1 17 Rumania........ T] 0.42 | 0.29 
fee. Brit, - (incl. Meypts ieee 1.26 184 Tot. Foreign (incl, 
: C a Norway.....-.. : 5 ose not enu- 
=e ited). on™ | 40.39 | 49.87 |(Brazil... vis...) 0.84 | 1.10 || merated) ..... .| 59.61 | 50.13. 


’ Thi ‘e are four railway systems in the United 
ngi \m with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
hy ws extend for 179,630 miles. ae 

-. The Government leased (1941) the country’s rail- 

ads for a fixed annual rental of £43,000,000 to 
id ny increase in rail and freight charges. The 

eer ent operates from Jan. 1, 1941, retroactively, 
th: duration of the war and for at least one 


r t.i.ereafter. ‘ ‘ 
che © hone service is a part of the postal | 

Bee ae on ; ‘hones in Great Britain 
1940) was 3,338,929, Lon io in its exchange area 


stem. The number of tele 


had 1,155,093 telephones. A 

British civilian aircraft flew 5,000,000 miles and 
carried nearly 30,000,000 airmail letters in 1940. 

Social welfare legislation 1s well adyanced in 
Great Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 
(1936-38), the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
(1935-36), the Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act (1936-41) make provision for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness and unemploy~ 
ment; and for pensions for widows, orphans and: 
the aged. 

” 
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The minimum age. of. entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
longer required ‘to attend school) (Sept. 3, 1934) 
insurance. was extended to cover agricultural 
workers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
males and 50,000 females. i at 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from five to 14 years of age. Sui 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling with an average value of $4.03. _ 5, 

The armed land forces of Great Britain prior to 
1939 were composed of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
torial Army, corresponding to the National Guard 
in the United States, serves only at home in peace 
time, but has been asked to serve overseas in war 
time. 

Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provides six months of training after which the 
conscript has the option of entering the Terri- 
torial Army for a period of three and a half years. 
Those who decline are registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
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serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. 

Parliament passed (May 22, 1940) the Emergency 
Powers Defense Bill that gives the Government 
the right to conscript every person and every penny 
in the realm for the duration of the war. 

The national conscription bill provides for com- 
pulsory national service by women, 20 to 31 years 
old, and for men, 18% to 50 years old. Girls, 16 
and 17 years old are registered and listed for 
training. 

The Navy is undergoing a vast expansion program 
but the additional construction has not been an- 
nounced in detail although it is known to be large. 
The estimates (1939-1940) provided for a personnel 
of 145,000 by March 31, 1940, not including the 
Royal Marine Police. Reserves total 70,000. For 
1940 the total naval personnel, including the 
mobilized reserves, was estimated officially to be 
250,000, but this figure has since been increased. 

The Royal Air Force consists of the Royal Air 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary Air 
Force, the Air Training Corps and the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force. 

The establishment of the Royal Air Force (1939- 
1940) was 118,000 exclusive of those serving in 
India. The British Empire Training Plan provides 
for the training of 20,000 pilots a year. The recruits 
are drawn from Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand and other parts of the Empire and are 
trained in Canada. The p Was reported (1940) 
as far ahead of schedule. To: Civil Aviation there 
was allotted (1939-1940) £4,787,000 to provide ex- 
pansion and improved equipment for the Empire 
Mail Service and the establishment of an inter- 
island service in the West Indies. Subsidies also 
were given to light airplane clubs and for the 
development of gliding. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(ULSTER) 


Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone, The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is John Millar Andrews. The 
Governor is the Duke of Abercorn (appointed 1922). 
Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 


Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 


these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
+a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. 
A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and ‘“‘contracted out’’ of the newly established 


Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in local 
Matters except such as are of Imperial concern of 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons, 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which make: 
certain deductions and remits the remainder tc 
the local exchequer. The British pound is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1941-1942) estimated 
sea at £16,374,000 and .expenditures at £16,- 


Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant 
The religious population follows: Roman Catholics 
428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931;. Protestant Episco:- 
palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other sects 
59,915. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (founded in 1849) is; 
well-known institution of higher learning. 

Agriculture—particularly the raising of fax an 
live stock—is an important undertaking. The 
principal crops include wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth i 
confined primarily to chalk, clay, Areclay. Aint 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock, estone 
rock salt. sandstone and diatomite. 

Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives direc 
employment to about 70,000 persons, the numbe 
of spindles being 875,000. Ropes and twines, cloth 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, hosier: 
and underwear are other important products. 


Ireland 


(EIRE) 
‘Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles—Population (1941) 2,989,700 


Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. George’s Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coast 
is much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
“Emerald Isle.’” The prevailing winds are westerly, 
conducing to a climate generally mild and moist. 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 48 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 

. Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (calied ae EA the best Known 

of which are situated in Killarney. The most im- 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 
Some mountains attain an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there are no 
known snakes existent. - 


A point of interest to visitors is an old castle it 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest o 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of a: 
older stronghold erected (1446) by Corma 
M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the castl 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone whict 
according to tradition, invests great powers « 
persuasion on_those who kiss it. 

Ireland, or Eire, is a sovereign independent stat 
associated for certain purposes with the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Dublin govern 
ment exercises jurisdiction over the three souther 
provinces of the island—Leinster, Munster an 
Connaught and three counties—Cavan, Doneg: 


and Mi 
(1923 
the Gael: 


new constitutio 
The Constitution ar 


a 4 " 


+ 


* 


e laws enacted by the Parliament estab- 
by the Constitution shall have the same 
2a etre of application as those of the 
rape ‘gcvernment of Eire is bicameral with a Presi- 


resentatives called Dail 


5 The Dail Eireann consists of 138 members elected 
_by_the people. 

_. The Senate considers _and amends legislation 

‘but has no yeto power. The Government exercises 

_ the executive power. The President, on the advice 

_ of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 

. He signs and promulgates laws; and (on the 

nomination of Dail Eireann) appoints the Prime 

Minister and other members of the government. 

he supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
ested in him. 


Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland. Great Britain surrendered her 
_ treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘together 
with the buildings. magazines, emplacements, 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports 
‘The agreement. also provided for the payment of 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of 
ull the outstanding financial matters between the 
two countries and for an adjustment of the tariff 
) peccey witch for three years had curtailed Anglo- 
Tis ade. 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
_ of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 

the Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
img Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
heen in British possession since 1713. It has been 
elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is con- 
dered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 


and Commander-in-Chief is Lieut. Gen. 


Mason MacFarlane. 
"Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 


58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 


The name India describes the central peninsula 
f southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
- eastward to Siam, French Indo-China’ and China. 
Tt is bounded (in the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
- Bhutan and 7 1ibet; on the south by the Bay of 

Bengal, the I dian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
- on the west by ‘he Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
Persia and Af, 1anistan. Its territory is as large 
as that of the United States east of the Rocky 
lout .. Burma was separated from India 


e southeast ‘0 
st mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
gl character. The highest point n the world is 
{t. Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Him iayas, between 
2 and China : 


eA 


2 
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British European Possessions 


India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,808,679 square miles—Population (1931) 352,837,778 Or bs oe 


ss 


The population of Eire has declined in recent 
years because of emigration. Roman Catholic is the 
papper “fer opie haere arrogant of 2,773,120. | 

ef sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 145,030; 
Presbyterian, 28,067; Methodist, Cr ian i 

The population of Dublin, witn its four suburban ~ 
districts, has increased from 383,076 (1911) to an 
ar ceca int tide eee 3 eae and 

x ation are: Cork, 80,765; Limerick, 
41,061; Waterford, 27,968. . 

The country is chiefiy agricultural, the ranking 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, tur- 
nips, mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. 

The chief industries (1940) with the production in 
pounds follow: grain milling, 13,087,994; bread, 
flour, confectionery, biscuits, etc., 5,235,246; but- 
ter, cheese, margarine, condensed milk, 7,104,72 
bacon curing, 8,534,636; brewing, 8,365,694; mal 
ing, 482,733; sugar, sugar confectionery, jam m: 
ing, 9,239,688; tobacco, 8,808,685; women’s ready- 
made clothing, 1,356,291; woolen and worsteds, 
2,286,911; wood furniture and upholstery, 804,82: 
soap and candles, 690,966; timber, 1,842,213; dis- 
tilling, 505,164; bricks, glass, cement and monu- — 
mental masonry, 1,456,386; construc- | 


“ 


and manufactured stationery, 1,326,315; electrici 
utilities, 1,999,215; printing, publishing and ) 
binding, 2,672,473. . 
Elementary education is free and compulsory, a1 
the Irish language is a required study in all ni 
tional schools. The National University of Ireland — 
(founded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- 
leges of Dublin. Cork and Galway, and Trinity — 
College, Dublin (founded 1591) are institutions of 
higher learning. faa 
There is maintained a defense force of approxi- — 
mately 25,000, including the permanent force, re- 
seryes and volunteers. There is an air corps and — 
a coastal patrol service of two motor torpedo 
boats. Defense expenditures (1941-1942) were 
£8,383,556. a cael 
The monetary unit is the Irish pound which has ~ 
the same value as the British pound. Revenues 
(1941-1942) were estimated at £35,630,000 and ex- — 
penditures at £40,172,000. - > 


eS 
So 
ae 
7. 
~ 
‘oast, 


Sea and about 180 miles from the African c 
| y histo as an= 


bombing by Axis forces by King George in the ~ 
following message: ‘‘To honor the brave people eo 
award the George Cross to the island fortress OL Nee 
Malta to bear witness to the heroism and devotion 
that will long be famous in history.”’ ek) +: ' 


Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
and fruits. Trade is chiefly with Great Britai 

The Governor and Commander-in-Chief is Ge 
eral Viscount Gort. ~ i 


Approximately 20% of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, teak, 
ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
sago, banyan and acacia. : ; 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% of 
the people living therefrom. The most important — 
crop is tea and engages the daily employment of 
nearly a million persons. Other principal agricul- - 
tural products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, 
cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor 
seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley, tobacco 
and indigo are also grown. " 

India has an unusually wide range of minerals 
and was famous for its riches even before the time 
of Marco Polo. The country has yielded much gold, 
silver, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
The most important minerals today are coal, — 
petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 7 
mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. fein ise 
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The chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
carving and metal-working. 

CITIES OVER 200,000 

The cities of above 200,000 inhabitants with their 

population (census of 1931) are: 


City Pop. City Pop. 
Calcutta (with Bagalore........ 306,470 
suburbs)..... 1,485,582 ||Lucknow....:... 74,6 
Calcutta proper.1,161,410||Amritsar........ 264,840 
Bombay.....-. 1,161,383 ||Karachi........- 263,565 
Madras. ..:.... ,230 || Cawnpore 243,755 
Hyderabad..... 466,894||Poona........... 233,885 
1322) 171 a ea VASA ARPA ots sate. c.tlec 229.764 
Bashores.. fo... . 429.747||Nagpur.........215,165 
Abmedabad...: 313,789!|Benares. .../ 217! 205.315 


The census (1941) gives Greater Calcutta 2,109,- 
000 and Bombay 1,486,971. 

In British India (1939) there were 211,192 ‘‘rec- 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 13,911,172 
scholars; and 19,354 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools with 
597,443 scholars. There are 16 universities. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the nation is high. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000 ‘‘recognized’’ schools, operate more than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of 
them with fanaticism. The religious population 
(census of 1931) follows—Hindus, 239,195,140; 
Muslims, 77,677,545; Buddhists, 12,786,806; Tribal, 
8,280,347; Christians, 6,296,763; Sikhs, 4,335,771; 

ains, 1,252,105; Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 

The Legislative Assembly (Sept. 1929), by a 
large majority, enacted a law, introduced by a 
Hindu member, raising the minimum age for 
marriage of girls to 14 years and the age of consent 
to 16. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, the Indian 
Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 
dian State Forces, the Royal Air Force and the In- 
dian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army in Indian servicé are paid 
by India, The Auxiliary Force is composed of per- 
sons of British extraction and is subject to call for 
local service. The Indian Territorial Force com- 
prises provincial and urban battalions and a Uni- 
. versity Training Corps, all subject. to general 
service. The Indian Army Reserve comprises re- 
servists of all arms. The Indian States maintain 
the Indian State Forces and are trained by British 
officers. The strength of the Indian Army (1942) 
was estimated at 1,000,000. The Royal Indian Navy 
consists of five escort vessels, a survey boat, patrol 
ship and trawler. 


In London the governmental affairs of India are 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. At 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British 
governor-general and, under the Government of 
India Act (1935), two native legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 
The former consists of 58 representatives of Brit- 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected on 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the re- 
mainder of whom are appointed by the native 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 representa- 
tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials and 
102 are elected. 

The India Act establishes a federation embracing 
British India and the Native States with a wide 
measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Prov- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis- 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointed 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, 
Central Proyinces and United Provinces there is 
only one chamber. 


The native states of India have always enjoyed 
local autonomy. Only in matters affecting India as 
a whole such posts and telegraphs, customs and 
currency, have they been subject to British law. 
The British Viceroy and. Governor-General of 
ss the Marquess of Binlithgow (born Sept. 

Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people, 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
have accumulated enormous sums. 

The monetary unit is the rupee with an average 
value of $,30. The budget (1942-1943) estimates 
revenue at 1,400,000,000 rupees and expenditures 
1,870,700,000 rupees. 


Sikkim is_a state of India in the Himalayas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population (1931) 109,808, composed of Bhu- 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by a 
Maharajah under a a British protectorate. Cereals, 
fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 


The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population 
(1941) 21,483 (aborigines not counted). Timber 
wealth is large. The islands have been used as a 
penal colony for life and long-term convicts, but 
this is being discontinued. There were (1940) 6,069 
convicts. The natives are pygmy, jungle dwellers, 
expert with spear and arrow and savage. Japanese 
forces occupied the islands (March, 1942). 


The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 9,481. Japan announced (July 1, 
1942) occupation of the islands. 


BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA, INCLUDING BURMA 


Area in Pop. Area in Pop. 

British Provinces Sq. M. 1931 Native States and Agencies| Sq. M. 1931 
Ajmer-Merwara.........5 2,711 560,292|| Baroda State 8,164) 2,443,007 
"Andamans and Nicobars. - 3,14 29,463]| Central India Agency 51,597 ,632,790 
ron ea 67,334] 9,247,857||Cochin State. :480| 1,205,016 
Baluchistan 134,638 .617|| Gwalior State. . 26,367) 3,523,070 
oe Hyderabad Stat Ae 82,698] 14,436,148 
Bihar and Orissa .. Jammu & Kashmir State 84,516 ,646,243 
Mysore State.......... 29,326 ,557,302 
8||Punjab States Agency. 31,241) 4,472,218 
Rajputana Agency.... 129,059} 11,225,712 
Sikkim Statesi...¢.50.. 008 Wi 2,818 109,808 
163 Travancore State............ 7,625) £ 5,095,973 
573 636. Western India States Agency . 35,442) 3,999,250 
PURER LOMGEEL eichalt cfe.ss.ssc.5,00dn'6 143,870) 47,193,602 |W“ 
North-West Frontier Province 36,356 ,684,364 Wotal States ccid. ca. sas 490,333) 63,346,537 
EMME Cisne. Nelaialeleye a(eieiaids,« 105,020} 24,018,639|| Total Provinces.......... 1,318,346] 289,491,241 

United Provinces............ 112,191] 49,614,833 


. |1,318,346|289,491,241 


Total Provinces......... 


Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
Lhd it has been administered as part of British 
ndia. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release. was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
Crown Colony, and received, a constitution of her 


Total India..............|1,808,679|352,837,778 


Burma 


own. Under the new law, there was a Senate of 36 
members and a House of Representatives of 132 
members. nak Gieciual 
The area of Burma (including the Shan | 
is 261,610 square miles; pwns on (1931) nee 
667,146. About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 
gota Japanese forces occupied Rangoon (March 
"The Irriwaddy River is navigable for 9 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. be adi 
The principal products are teakwood, tin, silver 
and petroleum. 3 
; 
: 


British 


Malaya 


ad ; STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The Straits Settlements, formerly a Crown Colony 
of which Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the 
Southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile. water 
Channel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
Mainland and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
between the Malay Peninsula and the island of 

' Sumatra, the great water highway between India 
and China. The area is 1,356 square miles; the 
population (1941) was estimated at 1,435,895. 

Singapore was occupied by Japanese forces (Feb. 
15, 1942) in the conquest of Malaya. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of more 
than 600,000, of which 80 per cent is Chinese. The 
port was served by 80 steamship lines and annually 
was host to 30,000 ships. The city had magnificent 
banks, modern office buildings and stately Goy- 
ernment palaces. 

Three-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
Tubber used in the United States came from British 
Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
States are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees into British 
Malaya about fifty years ago from seed smuggled 
out of Brazil and rubber trees practically cover the 
Malay States. 

: Tne four Federated Malay States are situated 

on the Malay Peninsula are: Perak, area, 17,980 

" square miles; Selangor, 3,160 square miles; Negri 

_ Sembilan, 2,580 square miles; Pahang, 13,820 square 

Miles; total, 27,540 square miles; population (esti- 
' Mated (1941) 2,212,052. 


Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam- 
phor and nepah and oil palm. 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, Ke- 
dan, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu. Their area 
aggregates 22,276 square miles, and population 
Cestimated 1939) of 1,918,831. Johore is a protec- 
torate of Great Britain (since 1885), the others 
were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by 
treaty (1909). Each state is under a native sultan 
with a British adviser. Rubber is the chief product. 
Rice and copra also are exported. 


British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
‘inal tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 

aya. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 
1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans.. Japa- 
nese forces occupied Brunei (Jan., 1942). 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 490,585. The capital is 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 


plantation rubber, petroleum. Japanese forces oc- 
cupied Sarawak (Dec., 1941). 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
southern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 square 
miles of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 
miles including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
_ Colony. The population, including Perim (5 square 
miles), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, was 
48,338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
commercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
- Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 
_ Socrotra is an island off the African coast under 
. British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
~ is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 
: Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
off the southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
with 25,332 square miles of area and a population 
(1931) of 5,312,548. 

Tea and rubber are the chief products. 
' The Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
miles, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
"79,000 population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
_hhammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 
/ the products. ; 

British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
with an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
territory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 
_ the colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
~ timated (1938) is 1,050,256, non-Chinese numbering 
23,096. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
approximately 750,000. 

Hong Kong was a British station of strategic 
value, commercially as well as naval. 


Capital, Pretoria—Area 472,550 square 


The Union of South .frica, a bominion within 
' the British Commonwea ‘h of Nations, was formed 
~ (1910) and includes th former Colonies of the 
# Cape of Good Hope, Nai 1, the Transvaal and the 
/ Orange Free State. The former German territory 
of South West Africa is { Iministered by the Union 
under Mandate from the League of Nations. 
- The legislative power .{ the Union is vested in 
“the Parliament of the Jnion, consisting of the 
ng, the Senate and ‘he House of Assembly. 
a) Phere is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
_ fhe four Provinces. The Governor-General is Sir 
_ Patrick Duncan (appointed 1936). The Prime Min- 
ister is Gen. Jan Christian Smuts <appointed, 103 
* The High Commissioner in the Union for His 


Ae ee 


It is the gateway between the east and the west, 
and one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
world. Hong Kong was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 25, 1941) after a 16-day siege. 

The Hong Kong dollar varied with the price of 
silver with an average value fo $.25. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt, 
Its area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated, 
1940) of 383,967. It has been administered by 
England since 1878, under an agreement with 
Turkey; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission (1931) to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a rising 
against the Government (Oct. 1931) which was 
put down by troops from Egypt. The legislative 
council was suspended and legislative powers con- 
ferred on the Governor-in-Council. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. More than half are_ illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures 
are in use; Cyprus has known more alien govern- 
ments even than Palestine. 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
yetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
Thirty per cent of the land 1s cultivated. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 

The budget (1941) estimates revenues of £965,- 
146 and expenditures of £1,075,872. Cyprus has 
contributed annually (since 1928) £10,000 to Im- 
perial defense. 


Union of South Africa 


miles—Population (est. 1939), 10,160,009 


Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland is 
S. F. Waterson (appointed Sept. 19, 1939). 

The population (1937) and area in square miles 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 


South Africa follow: Area 
Province Pop. Sq. Mi. Capital 
Transvaal .....3,535,100 110,450 Pretoria 


| C. of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,169 Cape Town 
Orange Fr.State "790,800 49,647 Bloemfontein 
Natal ........-.2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzburg 
The capital tks the Union fet eran although the 
Union’s Legislature mee ape Town, 
South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 


” 


£ 
’ 
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country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
pore work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% of 
the employed population. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for five years, 
was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (1937), 
14,002,000; (1938), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821,507. 

Production of diamonds, by carats, for five years, 
ey 676,722; (1936), 623,923; (1937), 1,030,434; 

1938), 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828. es 

The defense system makes every European citi- 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of a rifie for 
those between 21 and 25 years. ’ 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 


handled on 


a@ quota system. Wheat and fruit are 
also grown. ‘ 


There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges, with an average en- 
Toliment exceeding 9,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pou 
with an average value of $4.03. The budget (1941- 
1942), estimated revenues of £73,640,000, and ex- 
penditures of £101,799,000. , 

South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River tg Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War 
(July 9, 1915). It is now administered by the 
Union under a Mandate from the League of Na- 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and the 
native population (1936) is 314,194, with 30,677 
Europeans. 

It is a very healthful climate, dry and temper- 
ate with variety as the country rises to mountain- 
ous elevations inland. It is ideal as a stock- 
raising country. Minerals represent 20% to 30% 
of the exports. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
jland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, See cr eafion (estimated 1940) of 3,534,862, 

ely native. 
ae the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 
"wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Government revenue (1940) was 
£4,111,412, expenditures £4,064, 465. 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north, Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 
Uganda has an estimated elephant population of 
20,000, or one elephant to every 175 inhebitants. 


British South Africa 


' 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population is es- 
timated (1941) was 1,448,393 and includes 62,330 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, especially adapted to European 
settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 ft. high. 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, 
were under the administration of the British South 
Africa Company from 1898 until they became 
Crown colonies (1923) and (1924) respectively. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Government revenues (1941-1942) are estimated at 
£6,058,000; expenditures £8,582,749. 

Northern Rhodesia, was taken over by the 
British government from the British South Africa 
Company (1924) and established as a Crown 
Colony. The capital is Lusaka. 

Its area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
“from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 

lateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 

arming and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1940) at 1,381,829. of whom 15,188 were 


oo warden reported"1,500 elephants killed 

Its area is 93,381 square miles, inclu 13,680 
square miles of water. The population is estimated 
at 3,829,705, largely native. The country is well 
advanced in civilization. Government revenues 
(1940) were £1,870,915; expenditures £2,056,543. 

Ta was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British (1918), the Urundi 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
“‘Kionga Triangle’ to Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika and from Lake Nyasa to_ Victoria 
Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate from 
ane. apse of Rasa, by a Govan: a 

ne area is f square miles, and population 

(estimated 1939) 5,270,484. Ss 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surround 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 


and crowded Pa Lara et 

overnment revenue 41) was estim 

4 ee, cree tes oe 
e princip. roducts are sisal, cotton, coff 

ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax Sun vad 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 

tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 

western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as fal 

ee een ade na ates is 37,374 square miles 
@ population of 1,684,194. 

tobacco are cultivated. : 1008 199+ ona 


Europeans. The budget (1941) estimated ri 
of £2,431,054 and expenditures of £2 Mii 
The country is rich in minerals, particularls 
copper. zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man: 
Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, 
population (1936) of 562,411 lies in Socth anid 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
portant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
territory is governed by a Resident Commissione! 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 
it is a reservation set apart for the natives o: 
South Africa, White people are not permitted t 
own land. The budget (1939-1940) estimate 
revenues of £420,963 and expenditures of £396,371 
huanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, ianc 
Population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africs 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It i 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum, and the livestoc alread} 
Youd) estimated revenues oF Eaa7 Gar cpet, nal 
enues of £237, E 
tures of £240,059. 7 i Sone oe Ae 


ted revenu 
tures of £159,812. bake tre 


3a 
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Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
_ West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
» are old and valuable. Railroad development has 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, cocoa, hides and skins. Revenues (1939-1940) 
were £6,113,126: expenditures £6,498,566. 

Nigeria has an area of 372,559 square miles and 
@ population (1939) of 20,641,814. 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 868,- 
637 population, lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France after the 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
Tess is rapid toward building up valuable agricul- 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 
ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. 

Gambia is a British Protectorate in western 
Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary at the 
mouth of the Gambia River which flows through 
the French colony, Senegal. The British protec- 
torate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territory 
on each side of the river, and extends northeast for 
200 miles from the coast. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable dis- 
tance at all seasons. The colony and protectorate 
have a total area of 4,068 square miles and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s 
Island, is the capital. The Governor is Sir Wilfred 
T. Southorn (appointed, 1936). Revenues (1939) 
Were £151,744; expenditures £205,889. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
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British West Africa 


its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and rit naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the popu- 
ae — bie 1,672,000. 

e principal products are ginger, palm k 5 
gold and diamonds. Se ee eee 

was £1,139,131; 


Revenue (1940) 
were £951,999. 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 78,802 square miles; the 
population (1940) was 3,962,520. The French Ivory 
Coast is on the west and on the east is Togoland, 
formerly a German colony, and now divided by 
mandate of the League of Nations between Great 
Britain and France. The French portion, albeit 
21,100 square miles, is attached for administrative 
purposes to Dahomey in the east, and the British, 
13,041 square miles to the Gold Coast. Accra is 
the capital. 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 

Government revenues (1940-1941) were £5,143,028; 
expenditures £5,152,286. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi. * 

Togeland, area 13,041 square miles, population 
(1940) 391,473, is under British Mandate mis- 
4 by the Gold Coast,.which it adjoins to the 
east. 


expenditures 


Minor African Possessions 


_ Zanzibar is an island of. 640 square miles, 23 
~ miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,741 
_ Population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
“d ee Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 
for it. 

' It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
' Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, 
- area 380 square miles, is included in the Govern- 
' ment. The population of the Protectorate (census, 
1931) is 235,428. The people are mostly Mo- 


_ hammedans. 
' he chief industry is the production of cloves, 
' the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
' pulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
_ there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product, the average out- 
put of the last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, 
and 5,200,000 pounds of clove stems. Cocoanuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. Government revenue (1940) was 
£465,260; expenditures £523,627. ¥ 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and population (1940) of 420,861. Port Louis is 
the capital and chief seaport. 


ap 


“101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1940) of 32,150, lying in the Indian 


Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Cocoanuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
Mangrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. Government revenue (1940) was 694,029 
rupees, expenditures 711,781. The rupee has an 
average value of $.36. 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 344,700 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
Italian Somaliland on the east. The chief town 
is Berbera, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation ‘(estimated, 1940) of 4,710. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
tion, and, although’ volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. } : 

Ascension, an island of voleanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 
169. » 
Tristan da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canic origin, 12 square miles in area, half way 
between the Cape and South America, difficult 
for boats to reach becguse of its rugged shores, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island produces apples and 
peaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 
there are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chief 
diet. Efforts to get them to leave have been 
fruitless. 


Australia 
Capital, Canberra—Areé i, 2,974,581 square miles—Population (1941), 7,137,000 


Area sq.m. Population 


Tew South Wales.............- 433 2,770,348 
Biss A eRe ee Reena sic 87,884 1,887,278 
Queensland .............--.--. 0,500 1,015,927 

UME AUSETANS 7. aie cine seen ds 380,070 597,045 
“Western Australia............- 975,920 465,916 
BPestiania 0 21. eee e eee aos mie 
N erm Territory........-..- A ou 

Jes 9: 12,263 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
Tasmania, Hobart. 

In eastern Australia mountains rise to about 
7,000 ft. altitude. The central portion extends 
westward in rolling plains until higher elevatious 
are reached along the west coast. The Murray 
River, rising on the-slopes of the mountains, is 
navigable inland for 2,000 miles. The climate is 
temperate in the south, and tropical in the north. 
Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. The koala, or liying Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the “bush. 
He is a soft bundle of fur about 20 to 25 pounds 
in weight when fully grown. -He never drinks, ob- 


” 
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taining enough moisture from the young euca- 
lyptus leaves on which he lives. } 

The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 
to science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine, 

There are-many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and wolf; the dingo and the spotted native 
cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and dumb; bark- 
ing and cycling lizards and house-building ro- 
dents. Birds of brilliant plumage are numerous. 
Parrots, red green and yellow, fiy in flocks. 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam where few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 

In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
eer of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with spears. Except in the far region of the 
“Never Never’ land, the aborigines are quite 


harmless, 
Australia has been settled for 150 years. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 1901). 
’ It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The British Governor General is Lord SS lg 


(born July 6, 1872), who took office (Jan. ; 
‘ The Prime Minister is John Curtin (Labor 


Seats held in the lower House by the various 
parties (1941): United Australia, 24; Country, 14; 
Federal Labor, 36, giving the Coalition Govern- 
ment a majority of two. In the Senate the line-up 
is Coalition 19, Labor 17. 

Primarily an agricultural country, Australia is 
the greatest wool-producing country in the world. 
Important crops are wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
yey. potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes and 
ruits. 

_The country yields gold, silver, 
tin and coal. 

Education is free and compulsory. There are 


‘ 


lead, copper, 


AUSTRALIAN 


_ Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New. Guinea north 
from Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 
mers Coie with an estimated native population 
9 ’ 


The European. population (1940) was 1,822. 
Queensland annexed the territory (1883) but 
control was taken over by the Federal Government 
of Australia (1906). 

The Commonwealth Government pays an an- 
nual subsidy—£42,500. Revenues (1940-1951) were 
£189,518; expenditures £189,297. The chief exports 
are copra, gold, rubber and desiccated cocoanut. 

Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, was 
,Placed’ by the League of Nations after the war 
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six universities—one in each of the State capitals 
Church of England claims 44.4% of the popula- 
tion, the remainder bei distributed as follow: 
—Roman. Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyterian, 12.3%; 
and Methodist, 11.8%. { 

Military training for all males between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 1929) 
but from Nov. 1, 1929, enlistment on a voluntary 
basis was adopted. Compulsory training, how- 
ever, was again introduced (1940), All men betweer 
the ages of 18 and 60 must register for military 
service. Since the outbreak of the war the strength 
of the Defense Forces has been greatly increased 
The Royal Australian Air Force has been greatl} 
enlarged to complete a Home Defense organizatior 
of 19 squadrons and to cope with Australia’s share 
of the Empire Air scheme. 

An emergency powers bill (1940) gave the Gov- 
ernment the right to mobilize all national re 
sources with the exception of conscription fo) 
overseas sefvice. Australia is engaged in a de- 
fense program costing £453,000,000 over a period 0! 
three years. Defense expenditures (1941-1942) were 
£353,000,000 and are expected (1942-1943) to exceec 
£400,000,000. 

The strength of the military forces (Jan. 1 
1939) was 42,895, including Permanent Forces 
organized for peace time duties, to prepare fo) 
defense and to form the basis for the technica 
services. 

Australia also maintains*s Navy, two 10,000-tor 
cruisers, three of 7,000 tons, one of 5,100 tons witk 
several minor craft (Jan. 1, 1940). The active ser- 
vice personnel (1939) was 5,170 but this has beer 
vastly increased since the start of the war. Ad 
ditional destroyers and mine sweepers are bein; 
constructed in the naval expansion program. : 

The monetary unit is the Australian pound witl 
an average value of $3.21. The budget (1941-1942) 
estimated revenues at -£185,000,000 and norma 
expenditures of £324,965,000. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age ang 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some casé 
to dependents of former soldiers. A Maternity Ac 
provides for the payment of pensions for ever 
livable child born in Australia. 

The Australian Government Trade Commis 
sioner in the United States is L. R. MacGregor 
C. B. E., 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TERRITORIES 


under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis 
marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and th 
former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 squar 
miles. The total area of the mandated territor 
is about 93,000 square miles, with a native popu 
lation estimated roughly at 668,871. The whit 
population was 6,498 (June 30, 1939). f 
Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia Ca): I 
has an area of 8,528 acres and a population of 983 
The soil is very fertile and is suitable for th 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 
Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandate 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire 
Its area is about eight square miles; its popula 
tion is 3,460. It has valuable phosphate deposits 


New Zealand 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,934 square miles—Population (1940), 1,640,901 


The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
Me between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,092 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 
“are Tere f West 

e Ory oO estern Samoa, includi 
chiefly the large islands of Savaii (703 suuare 


miles) and Upolu (430 square miles) is admin 
istered by New Zealand under mandate of th 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also assc 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in th 
mandate for the administration of the very valu 
able phosphate island of Nauru. The control < 
‘aaa Salas ree pret part of th 
a ce Islan colony, 
ferred to New Zealand (1926). aioe 

New Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abs 
Janszoon Tasman, a- Dutch navigator, and it 
coasts were explored by Capt. James Cook (1769 
1770). British sovereignty was proclaimed (184( 
with organized_settlement commencing in th 
Same year. Representative institutions wer 
granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became 
Dominion. The capital is Wellington. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians ¢ 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrate 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ag 
They numbered 90,980 (March 31, 1940). 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity | 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, e: 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, nume’ 
ous rivers. and many lakes. The Sutherlar 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of tt 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the nor 


a 
a 
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to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- , 


has the second lowest death rate, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
Acad properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
the northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
resulted in several world records. 

The South Island_ # New Zealand presents 
Scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
ead North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
Chighest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
Side; on the western side the towering mountain 

pes crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
and snow-fields being easily accessible from the 
densely forested foothills. 

New Zealand enjoys Dominion status within the 
British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, Tepresenting the King of Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Sir 
Cyril L. N. Newall (appointed 1941). Membership 
oi the Legislative Council is achieved by nomina- 
tion for a 7-year term, and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by election on a universal franchise 
for Beat term. The Prime Minister is Peter 

er. 

A War Administration of 13 members was formed 
(June 24, 1942) but all members of the Labor Gov- 
ernment, not appointed to the War Administration, 
continue to hold their existing posts. The Govern- 
ment has seven representatives in the War Ad- 
ministration and the Opposition six. An electoral 

ice for the war and a year thereafter was 

otiated the same day. 
_ The political complexion of the House of Rep- 
mtlatives (elected Oct. 15, 1938) follows—Labor, 

; National, 24; Independents, 4. 

_ New Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
Of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
ucts, butter and cheese have taken first place on 
sccasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the country 
is suitable for farming. _ 
_ Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
scription for foreign service which is restricted 

0 the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the general reserve. 
gn the voluntary basis. 


The air force continued 


_ Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
th area of 7,083 square miles, and a population 
1910) of 220,787 (4,287 Europeans). They are 
fi ated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 
10% hern Australia. 
‘J ae larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
ti ies of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 
ou hern islands contain dense forests with many 
fal’ able woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
7 watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 
tively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
Lie oad or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 


undant. 
The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
pital is Suva. : 
Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
peace are the principal products. 
ia budget (1940) estimated revenues at £938,282 
nd expenditures £947,721. 
In Fiji, according to Dr. Dorothy M. Spencer of 
University of Pennsylvania, the human head 
bald be sacred and it is an insult to reach 
% 2 the head of another person. 
fo \ga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 
to, ate, with an area. of 256 square miles, and a 
yopul tion (1939) of 34,130. The native Queen 


; Sali te Tubou, who succeeded her father George 
“(April 12, 1938). 


Government revenue (1939- 

40) was £56,867, expenditures £69,687. 
e British Solomon Islands, a protectorate, 
ber 15 large islands and four groups of small 


There were (1941) 3.570 miles of government- 
owned and 198 miles of privately owned railways. 

Commercial air service at home reported (1941) 
9,808 hours flown, 1,070,292 miles flown, 42,452 
passengers carried, 133,838 lbs. of mail carried and 
204,513 lbs. of freight. On overseas service (1941) 
there were 4,091 hours flown, 594,720 miles fiown, 
2,411 passengers carried, 128,913 lbs. of mail and 
38,102 Ibs. of freight. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act proyided for superannua- 
tion and old age-and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
a@ national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to be registered and to 
pay the registration fee and a charge on salaries, 
wages and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. A national free medicine 
plan went into éffect (May, 1941). 

Pensions (1941) cost £10,500,000, medical and hos- 
pital benefits £2,500,000 and administrative costs 
were £500,000. Revenue under the ‘social security 
tax was £11,000,000 and although the social security 
fund received £3,500,000 credit from general taxa- 
tion, it had almost the same sum left in credit at 
the end of the year. 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound 
with an average value of $3.25. Government 
revenues (1941-1942) are estimated at £39,296,000 
and expenditures at £39,212,000. 

Foreign trade (1941-1942) recorded exports of 
more than £69,000,000 and imports of £50,000,000. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 


Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
oceupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). 

Savaii is 48 miles. by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population (1941) 
of the two aggregated 62,391. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa, 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 


ands, with-a total area of about 375,000 sq. m., 
nd a population (1931) ai 94,105, of which 497 are 
opeans. Exports are chiefly copra and ivory) 


sritish Guiana is on the north shore of South 


<5 


th: east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 


‘olony administered by a governor and a small| Guiana, inqluding Kukenaam, which 


British South American Possessions 
j GUIANA 


2a, With Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana | 


transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The, area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1941), 1,380. 


y British Oceania 


nuts. Government revenue (1940-1941) was £51,- 
320, expenditures £65,848. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protector- 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Govern- 
ments, was annexed (Noy. 10, 1915) as the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes the 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Ocean 
Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Great Brit- 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Noy. 1919), 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe- 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 square miles and the population (1938) 
32,838. Exports are chiefly of copra and phos- 
phates. Government revenue (1939-1940) was 
£64,846, expenditures £79,453. 

The Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japa- 
nese (Dec. 1941). : 

Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers. and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn _and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1941) 193, It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. 


t 


miles; the pee eee eS 1940) 346,982. 

Georgetown is the capital. ? 
There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 

has been 


lected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square! generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 


included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the” 


—_ie 


Minister of Mines 
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with a drop of 2,000 ft. Dr. Paul Arthur Zahl, 
research associate at Haskins Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, . ¥., reported (May 11, 1938) the 
discovery (May 8) of a waterfalls of 3,500 ft. in 
the Karanang River in the heart of Guiana’s 
richest diamond area, 80 miles northeast of Mt. 
Roraima. Another famous waterfalls—Kaiteur—is 
noted for its scenic splendor. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
portant. export, besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. ; 

A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
sea, was leased (1940) to the United States for a 
defense base. 

The budget (1940) estimated revenues at £1,452,- 


974 and expenditures £1,498,657. k 

The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of th 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of Sout 
America. Their main value is in their. strateg! 
pect al there are large sheep farms 
wha! rests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the grout 
The area is 4,618 square miles; the populatio 
(estimated 1940) was 2,785. Wool is the chie 


export. , 

Although Great Britain has held possession 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to ¥e 
nounce her claim of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area 3 
1,000 square miles. The population (estimate 
1939) consists of 705. Whale produce is th 
principal export. 


Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
» Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square miles—Population (1941), 11, 419,896 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border, Altogether, Canada has 24,500 


miles of coastline. The 4,000-mile boundary between 


Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than one hundred years. _ : 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
practically the same height as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 
of them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 
the United States border. 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 1,550 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 3,950 square miles. 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. Eleven Canadian 
lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 

The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
with Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 
of the country, The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by_the people for terms of five years. 

The House of Commons elected March 26, 1940, 


stands: 

Liberals, 177; Conservatives, 40; Independent- 
Conservative, 1; Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, 8; New Democracy, i0; Unity, 1; Independ- 
ent, 1; Lib.-Prog., 3; Ind.-Lib., 3; vacant, 1. 
Total 245. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with fourteen other 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 
Canada regulations. 

The Governor-General of Canada is the Earl 
of Athlone (born April 14, 1874). He took office 
June 21, 1940. 

The Dominion Cabinet in order of precedence 
follows: 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—W. L, 
Mackenzie King. 

Minister without Portfolio—J. K. King. } 

and Resources—Thomas Alex- 


der Crerar. 


Minister of Justice and Attorney General o 

Canada—Louis St. Laurent. 

Minister of Public Works and Transport—Alphons 

Fournier. 

Minister of National Defense—James L. Ralstor 
Minister of Pensions and National Health—1la 

Alastair Mackenzie. > 
Associate Minister of National Defense and Ministe 

ot National Defense for Air—Charles Gava 

ower. 

Minister of Finance—James Lorimer Isley. 
Minister of Fisheries—Ernest Bertrand. 

Minister of Munitions and Supply—Clarence De 

catur Howe. 

Minister of Agriculture—James Garfield Gardine! 
Minister of Labor—Humphrey Mitchell. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce—James 

MacKinnon. ; 

Secretary of State—Norman Alexander McLarty. 
Minister of National Revenue—Colin W. Gibson. 
Postmaster Gereral—William Pate Mulock. 

Minister of National Defense for Naval Services- 

Angus L. Macdonald. 

Minister of National War Services—Maj. Gen. L. I 

LaFleche. 

The British High Commissioner to Canada | 
Malcom MacDonald. 

Canada is largely agricultural, although mani 
facturing industries now dominate the econom 
life of the nation. The principal crops are whea 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products a 
enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing 
a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and cann 
varieties are an important export. The chief kin 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herrin 
halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickere 
trout and pilchards. Furs are a prolific sour 
of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, ra 
coon, marten, and fisher are raised commercial 
on large farms. Hydroelectric power is extensiv 

The country is rich in minerals, particular 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nick 
fda silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petr 
eum are mined. Canada leads the world 
production of asbestos. 


The most important manufactures and the 
gross value (1940) were: 
Tron and its products:.2227. oe $906,000,0 
‘Wood and paper.’ 22 Se Se ee 751,000,0 
Végetable ‘products :).0.N 225 ene eee 738,000,0 
Textile products... -...Un. oak ee Sete 547,000,0 
Animal: products? i850 .):... Se see 546,000,0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 541,000,0 
Non-metallic minerals 000,0 
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the greatest grain : aa. the ee 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 1 
large ocean steamers. ~° 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Paci 
is the great privately owned corporation. T 
Canadian National Railway System operates pre 
tically all other impostant lines in the Dominic 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1941) had 222,580 telephones 
Government systems and 1,238,450 in private cor 
panies, a total of 1,461,030 being 12.8 to every 1 
Buinber of ligensed.tasio" Yeselving sete Che 
sed radio receiv 
Sayers was 1.615.423 ( 5 ee 

ere was completed (1941) a highway f 

Halifax to Vancouver, a distance of 4,190 miles, 
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. The road provides an east- 
uses and opens a vast 


jounds (1940) to 3,388,534 (1941). 
he monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
‘om Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
ie U.S. Dollar, as set by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
al bank by Act of Parliament (1934). It capital 
ock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
ares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
; The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
Id to the public and the maximum holding per- 
tted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
ares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
titish subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
corporations controlled by such persons, The 
ank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly goyernment- 
ed institution, the capital being reduced to 


v 
‘The statement of Aug. 31, 1942 showed assets and 


stretches of virgin 
bimberland, rolling hills and skyscraping 
nountains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
odd yillages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
become the vacationland of thousands of 
ican tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
Ontario's attractions include its great variety of 
veloped summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
nting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
ers. Quebec’s are its old-world atmosphere, its 
storical traditions and its diversified scenery. 
tia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
id salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
res with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
vist finds the warmest sea water north of 
2w York. 
Western Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
e Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
port for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
Northwest Temitories have become popular 
Americans, some of whom camp and canoe 
he Mackenzie River, 300 miles beyond the 
arctic Circle. 
mong Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
r national parks, consisting of approximately 
04 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
ey conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
eserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
ic regions and commemorate persons and 
s of especial importance in the nation’s 
y. They may be divided into three groups: 
‘scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Ikirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wild 
animal parks; and the national historic parks, 
e first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
tton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 


iT 


\ 


bia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
oint Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
wrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
item of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
hiands Park in Noya Scotia and a shore-line 
-k area on the northern coast of Prince Edward 


The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
an opulation of the chief Canadian Cities, 1941 


ntr 890,234 |Ottawa .......... 150,861 
ace 657,612 MEDEC oe duniten << s 147,908 
271,597 |Windsor, Ont. ...104,415 

217,994 |Edmonton ....... a! 
Jae 164.719 | Calgary coke BR2CT 
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its large herd of buffalo, and 
in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. an 
dn Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the — 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
flargest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions, Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” attracts 
Visitors from all over the world to see’ Evangeline - 


in Alberta, noted for 
Nemiskam Park, also 


Park, established on the site of the original 

Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact,  _ 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first  _ 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought = 


from the ancestral 
Acadian pioneers. 


Automobiles entering Canada for to 
poses are shown in the following table: 
1 


homes of the leaders of the 


uring pur- 
& pu 


ap ’ 1940 1939 
Maritime Provinces . 498,014 635,191 186,236 
CIREBES 3). ce. 0 4 372,892 359,299 456,613 
OntarI0 3-3-0): 56 2,546,320 2,178,508 I 
Manitoba . ........ 43,691 51,087 
Saskatchewan 24,225 23,438 
AIDEN GBS a oad snk. 23,594 24/578 
British Columbia 150,209 135,251 

ee ee eee TA 3,407,353 
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one of 

8), with 
) ttlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects, 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on ‘iat 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two pl 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’+ 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; f 


Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk ove! 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo-| 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park. where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. 
Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, « 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne 
Beaupre, founded (1650) py storm-wearied Breto: 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrim: 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne i 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefull 
preserved. my 

The census (1931) gave the religious population 
as follows: 


Roman Catholics........ 22. 20es00+e00+++-4,098, 734 
United sChurchinis.). 0. sisiste setae oe steiatetsl seep Qi geiOE 
Anglicans Klathvs hate she aye eect eae tat 1,635,615 


se 


By 


hy 
aoe 


PTESDYLETIANIS! 6.1/0 Vs. ccs. chloe iaiatetelata ee pees 870,728 
Baptists (4. 05 bibs. Sade vale alee ae nae 443,341 
Lutherans :.... 394,194 
Greek iCathGlics :2'.).../25 od tease Ponte ane 186,654 
IWS. os fo.p aeite ste sh isda Saaedk eC. natalia eee nea ++. 155,614 — 
Greek Orthedox's,:. wis eave stented baleahate sine LOZ, SOS ne 
‘Miscellaneous creeds*® 2... 04) .i:, .\Aadleieetduiwt 456,100 
INGE! SEWSTE oO ob is chars siete es ale olele: Sees ahaha Ae] 16,042 
Total ........ Leis elas ee.» athe nid.) ~ aie mlenalely ind Dl aces Ge ee 


*Includes pagans. 


census, follows: 


Wonmon se. 2 77,105 { St. John, N. B. .. 

WE GT AK oe Spc... 8 69,326} Victoria ......... 2,907 
Verdun, P. Q. ... 66,503} Saskatoon ....... 2,320 
Regina’....... ... 57,389 | Three’Rivers..... 41,811 


¥ 
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Canadian Statistics 


Source: S. A. Cudmore, Dominion een a ave apt given for 1911 to agree with boundary 
changes made in 
LAND AND FRESH. WATEE AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


; Area in Square Miles Population 
rovinces, Territories Capitals 
E 4 Land j Water] Total 1921 
PAGAL cares 2,184 88,615, 
, 743 25] 21,068 523,837 
27,473 512] 27,985 387,876 
523,534] 71,000} 594,534) 2,360,665 
363,282] 49,300] 412,582; 2,933,662 
219,723} 26,789] 246,512 10,118 
237,975} 13,725) 251,700 767,510 
Alberta 248, 4 255,285 88, 
British Columbia. . tye 359,279 i ety 524,582 
Yukon Territory....../.-. 30] 207,076 a 
Northwest Teiritories..... 1,258,217 BL’ '465| 1,309,682 7,988 
PROUD fo close vicie 8 od ble sifie ween sinn oes ee 3,466,556|228,307|3,694,863 8,787, 949110, 376,786/11,419,896 


Of the papetaticn. (i931) there were 5,374,541 | following main classes: German, 473,544; Scandi- 
males and 5,002,245 females; population per square | mavian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225,113; ebro, 156,- 
mile, 3.0. Of the males, ee 179,444 were single, | 726; Dutch, 148, 962; Polish, 145, 503; "Italian, 98, 173; 
2, 033, 240 were married, 148, 954 were widowed, Russian, 88, 148; Austrian, 48, 639 : ‘Chinese, 46, "519: 
4 049 were divorced, and 8,354 were not given. Of | Finnish, 43, 885: Hungarian, 40, 582; Bulgarian “and 
the females, 2,771,968 were sin aS: 1,937,950 were Roumanian, 32,216: Belgian, 27, 585; Japanese, 23,- 
married, 28 8,641 were widowe 3,392 were di- | 342 
voreed, and 594 were not given. Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the 

Of the total Laat oath (1931) of 1 376,786, | area of Canada was reduted (1927) b 112,400 
5,381,071 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French | square miles—106,970 square miles of d and 

origin. There remain 2, 067, 725, comprehending the 5,430 square miles of water. — 

CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


From From From From From From 
Year United | United | Other | Total Year United | United | Other | Total 
: (Fiscal) Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm} States | Count. 

45,206! 196,044!/ 1927...... 49,784! 21,025) 73,180) 143,989 
334,853/|1928...... 50,872 25,00’ 75,721 151,600 
112,881) 382,841)|1929.... 880 30,560 78,283| 167,723 

V7 367,240)) 19. . 64,082 30,72 68,479 s 
1,734] 126,778}|1931...... 37.584| 24,280] 36,359 88,223 
2, 37,453}| 1932. ..... ,088 14,2: 25,752 
5,703} 65,128)/1933...... 3,097| 13,196 3,489 19,782 

4,582] 65,915}| 1934.... 260 7,740 ; 13, 
7,073 i. 1935 2,198 5, 3,978 12,136 
8.077] 108,408}/1936..... 049 5,121 3,933 11,103 

26,156] 138,728}) 19: 2,264 5,113 4,646 12, 

,634] 82,324/)1938 2,972 5,643 7,030) 15,64: 

16,372} 67, 1939 3,373 5,663 8,092] 17,128 
55,120] 145,250 0 3,566 5,748 6,891) 16,205 
366} 111,362)| 1941 3,104 7,443 11,496 
40,256]  96,064||1942 2,182 6,311 372 8,865 


re eee 
The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


War Tax Revenue Public Int, 
Year Works | Do- Rec’d 
Ending| Income] Sales, Other Post and |minion; from Total 
Mar.3 Tax etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals/ Lands | Invest. | Rec’pts 
$1,000 $1,000 | $1.000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 1 
59,712 483 | 15,441 | 118,056 | 35,762 | 29,017 | 1/229 | 2/348 | 16/465 soa cts 
20: 120,676 e 121,501 38,18: 28,865 1,400 2,282 11,916 96,383 
i »811 5,105 108,147 38,603 28,783 1,391 2,3 31,332 ,83 
55,572 98,097 62 127,3. 42,924 i 1,416 | 2, 8,535 | 380,746 
»386 105,613 ; 141,969 | 48, 4 1,502 3,327 8,559 | 398,696 
571 223 3,525 | 156,986 % 31,563 | 1,809 | 3, 10,938 2,71 
59,422 83, 2, 187,206 | 63,685 | 30,612 1,690 | 4,070 12,228 | 455, 
69,021 63,409 1,656 | 179,430 | 65,036 | 33, 1,505 | 4,139 | 13,518 | 441,412 
. 34,735 ,538 131,209 57,747 30,212 1,444 - 10,42 349,587 
1,254 06 1,405 104,133 x 123 1,336 485 9, 329,709 
62,067 82,192 2,154 70,073 37,834 " 1,119 11,221 306,637 
61,399 106,576 2,077 66,305 | 35,494 30,893 1,232 419 11,148 324,062 
16,808 112,192 5,692 76,562 43,190 1,248 1,092 516 10,963 | 358,475 
82,710 112,733 3,455 74,005 50: 1,141 10,614 372,222 
102,365 152,473 1,984 83,771 | (45,957 34,275 | 1,278 478 11,231 445,029 
20,366 180, 1,974 93,456 52,037 5,54 2,184 13,1 510,298 
142,026 161,711 905 78,751 51,314 5,288 1,020 680 | 13,163 | 498,017 
44 166,028 1,875 | 104,301 |} 61,032 | 36,729 | 1,068 676 | 13/393 | 541/616 
248,1431) 284,167 25,865 130,757 | 88,608 3 5 6 14,911 859,755 
510,243 | 453,425 144) ren 142,392 | 110,091 RG ODEN. cc selina eam 25,826 1,463,824 


~ Note—The total includes other unenumerated items. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 


Life—In Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year ~ 
( Dollars || __ Doll: 

1998s... 3,433: 508, 3.673||1933..... 6,247,625,974 ||1923...... $263, 
1924... ..|3,763,996,472||1934....: 6,220, 725,929 ||1924. ; . °° *|7 12a Ate 399 lead Boos een one 
1925..... 159,019,848 1935 a ae 6, 59,158,404 1925 tes 8,051, ,136||1935......| 8'782'698'099 

,610, 196, . -| 6,403,037, iy oyere + [S287)782, a 1273, 

Tet ,408,834||1937.....| 6,541,625,046||1927. . |. .: S761 oTa Be 1980 f ety 
1928... ..|5,607,645,623||1938....- 6,630, 183,594 ||1928 | |: . .16,020,513,839||1938.....:| 9'953'905-417 
1929... . .|6,157,262,207||1939.....| 6,776,262,587 ||1929. - : ; |: 19'431'169'592||1939... ‘| 10,200,346,551 
1980... .. |6,492/283/194]|1940. . . .: 6,975,318,346 ||1930: .,..: :9,672/996,973||1940. .. . °|10°737/568 296 
TUS ese 8.622.267.7938 193) rok 544,641,293 /)1941 .. |. |111;)397'929'893 

1932... ..16,471,608,546 1932.2 eee 9,301,747.991 Po 


iNational defense tax ($106,637,000), shown under income t: 
under ‘‘other taxes.” 2Net now shown separately in peehieunary siotennonee bo ast 168,000) aha 


ic ei er ‘ “ - 4 ; 

Foreign eh ee 
- ——_—_—— - Ste SE a ae, 
ah ___ CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS . 
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Chartered Banks PO: a 4 “Ss 
7 " —| Goy. Say 
Paid U ft a ‘ 
Capital Assets Denon re ngs Bank 


Liabilities(b) Depos. (c) 


Dollars ‘ Dollars 


Dollars 

i eee ee «+. | 144,560,874 5 
144,674,853 A 

144,500,000 
144,500,000 


144'916,667 
145/500;000 


oo 


wowe 


’ 


»200,352 
34,122,223 
04,971,653 


twee 

x i 

a 
wNNNwNNnnny 


wen coe9 Co CORO ISRO NOS 
[as] 
ron 
cnn 
Pwo 
Roe 
Name 


(be Re Tea 5,500,000 4,008,381,256 

a See ee --...1. -/145,500,000(d) |4,194,549,584(d)|4 
(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. 
| Figures are as Mar. 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


wow 
boo 
ITOH 


91,287,34 
176,908,568 (d)|3, 


Pen- a 
me Interest| Old Age sions, Totai, 
_ Fiscal on Pen- Nat'l War, Post /Ordin’ry|Capital | Special 
Year | Public sions |Defense|Milit’ Office |Exp’ndi-'!Exp’nd-| Exp’nd- 


Debt & Civi ture iture iture 


139,179 | 29,912 1941 .196 | 38,706 3 iy 

155,018 | 29,612 260! | 41,244 | 41,502 | 444,778 3,430 1,403,650 * 

Note—The National Defense expendittires include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering 

_ Civil Government air operations. Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. Thi 

includes other unenumerated items. F oy 
4Since Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defence expenditure, including administration, has 

charged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. i 


x ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 
 _ Year Per | _ Year 

En ann Capita Endin 

arch 31 Assets 


Net Debt |Taxation |/March 31 Assets Net Debt 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
359, 845,411 ,846,110,958 27.84 ee 485,761,502 | 3,152,559,314 
E 425,843,510 | 3.006.100,517 28.77 1940; Fs. 687,976,735 | 3,271,259.647 
458.568.937 | 3,083,952,202 34.76 NS S4i4s Foe 1,362,707,671 | 3,648,691,449 
Ata bo 438,570,044 | 3,101,667,570 40.03 FSET IE Ma oss vis. ob» by SD ee TO 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Souree: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service 


Lia- Lia- 


- Year and 


Province 
, No. |bilities} No. |bilities| 
marae , 
3'000 $’000 
689 80 910 
37 574 72 6 


Nu} — Ni = 

2) Ni} = 

NIL — Ni, = 

35} 315] 30] 198 

16} 174 8| 129 

25| Nill — 

1 96] . 346] Nil] — 2 10 

sete 1 thae0 91/ Ni] — Nii| — 
oda vata 65 1 3 1 26} 


42 539) 614) 3,118 55 519) 41 364 
CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS wi 


Gross 


Investment |Passengers Freight Earnings 
Numbers Short Tons Dollars 
eidiaierche = 115,229,511 | 454,231,650 
eee sis 85,993,2 358,549,382 
Reha e 67,722,105 293,390,415 


75,846,565 | 334,768,557 
22,038,709 82,220,374 | 355,103,271 

F 5 | 20,911,196 76,175,305 | 336,833.40 

3,095,939,283 | 20,482,296 84,631,122 | 367,179,095 


“eo Poss 3,159,573,547 | 21,969,871 | 97,947,541 | 429,142,659 


REGALO Gece 


Figures of capital for the last 9 years. "qhelude The si le t bok inileag j nadaian 
RP es of Dominion Government to Canadian | Railway (1940) was 17, acc he Cana piher rine 
National for eee expenses, interest charges | railways are now, in pursuance of a governm: 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which | policy of nationalization, included in the “rackes 
‘at time of acquiring had relatively little erga! National Railway S: stem, which has a tra 
also cost of constructing Government lines. (1940) of 21, 848 miles. 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
Exports to U. S. Imports 


from 

Canadian Foreign Total U. S- 

555,337,289 26,071,180 581,408,469 921,235,401 
11,871,437 
11,415, "052 
10,811,013 
10,012,304 
9,854,766 
12,686,575 


ei 


z 369,141,513 
Wisi abet sista fort c-wd’els 0.0 360,012,143 


3 ) $0, Sar 

Oe Sea a 461.189 8'296,7 730, 

Se hog Sao Ag De "753,598 496,898,466 
442' 984,157 8,959,511 451,943,668 744,231,156 


eae time restrictions preclude the publication of trade figures for 1941. 


_ EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1919-39, 
(Merchandise only) 


Imports Exports 


Canadian 


Foreign 
Produce 


Produce Total 


Dutiable Free Total 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars __ 

Paes 890,847,353 nee oe 668/}1,336,921,021/1,268,014,533| 30,147,672|1,298,162,205 
e 546,863, 252,615,088| '799,478,483 6 


279,232,265 
329,132,221 


Biatatavalecis me's 449,878,039] 1 °298,992,692 1,152,416,330 
Wiis vas eiet.s.5 97 361, 249, 346|1,008,479,479| '863,683,761| 19, 
211,918,873] 628,098,386 3 11,907,020 
Pistee piace 4 164,188,997| 452,614,257 8,030,485} 497,913/597 
Rikie’> a tele 166,018,529] 401,214'311| 529,449,529 6,034,260 535,483,789 
ss 513,469,497 6,991,992) 6 
rete 1314551 12, '958,420| 737, 235, 879 


0,5 +252 
808,896,325 14,754, aT 1, 012; rte 1780 
677,451,354 a ’84 48 133 


é yw 34) 924,9) "809 
582,937,741] 499,012, O78 1,081,950,719) 1,178,954,420 it 368, 172\1, 133" 217, ” 
ers Wartime feaaintious pecoline: the publication of trade figures for 1941, : 


ome quantity and value of ‘gold produced = 5,311,145 valued at $204,479,083. (1940). Virtually 
Nt (1941) were the largest ever recorded in | all Ganada’s newly mined bullion is sold to 


ne hictory of the Canadian mining industry. The | Dominion Government through the Royal ‘Sanu 
‘ount from all primary sources, totaling 5,351,689 | dian. Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 
@ ounces value at $206,040,026, compared with | couver. 


Merchandise exports to © 
_ Merchandise imports from United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom : (Canadian produce only) 


a | 


Dollars 
Sea his byele ws a3 231,487,979 
S 23 776 


3aL Tor 883 


Sea Gf eee 303/500,846 

: _ |PIGBB eee 395,351,950 
292'43 NL OB Signe estat gibte a co ceeeeeeal lee 

2'007'409 1939 338) Bees 


161,216,352 TOROS pa terad F arya soto Bos'oes, 949 
m4 


jewfoundland; W. Ind. & Possessions 163 


TI Pe ere 


t : XN 


1939 
$1,000 
4,496,668 |4,482,223| 4,689,656 

826,390| 885,115} 914,601 


1940 1941 


685,839! 676,682 850 
145,883) 164,132] 206,543 


—— a 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA 


1,204,940 |1,265,112) 1,379,386|| Wool 
647,8 


1939 1940 


BOs) SheIh9| $4000, 
,679 5,945 
Poultry and eggs 7,135 76,428 
Fruits and vegetables. 58,463 69,410 
Tobacco 10,470 18,464 
4,210 »561 
2,703 3,263 
2,584 3,276 . 


At the outbreak of the war (1939) Canada was 
m @ Telatively weak military power, but since then 
_ has expanded and modernized her armed forces. 


a Since the beginning of the war Canada has di- 
_ yeérted more and more of her resources, both human 
_ and material, into her war effort. Expenditures on 
the war from its beginning to March 31, 1942, were 
_ given by the Minister of Finance as $2,299,841,000. 
_ Direct war expenditures (1942-1943) are estimated 
at $1,340,000,000. 
_. Canada extended (1942) by six years the age 
i limits within which single men may be called to 
service. The limits are 20 to 40 years instead of 
21 to 35 as formerly. Men married after July 15, 
_ 1940, are considered single for purposes of call-up 
_ Tegulations. A plebiscite (April 27, 1942) released 
_the Government from its pledge not to conscript 
_ Canadian manpower for overseas military service. 
_ _ Col. J, L. Ralston, Minister of National Defense, 
2 - — = poe (Oct. 13, = that ‘‘well oad 
_ 500,000" Canadians were on active service. e 
— men were taken to London by the convoy system 
- without the loss of a man. The Canadian Army 
‘(as of Oct. 13, 1942) included 335,000 officers and 
men available for general service. Col. Ralston 
4 ‘placed the strength of the Royal Canadian Air 
_ Force at 130,000 and fighting over occupied Europe, 
_ the Middle and the Far East. 
r ada ead 340,000 Canadians were serving 
(July 1, 1942) in the active armed services at home 


% 


Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
_ America, is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 
Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
- covered by John Cabot (June 24, 1497) (Cape Bo- 
navista) (August, 1583), formally occupied by Sir 
_ Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
_ (1713) acknowledged to the British. A Governor 
was appointed (1728). The French also had @ 
Station on the island and there were frequent dis- 
putes with the British over fishing rights. The 
dispute was settled (1904). 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree (ap- 
pionted Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
M™mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
‘until it again became self-supporting. The action 
was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service esbek or = debt of Leg Baer 
000,000. The Roya. mmission’s recommen: te) 
ees by the Newfoundland Parliament 


effect the financial provision of the 
report aoe a 
©) 


P amaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
y giles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
fe) 50 square miles and population (estimated, 
1941) 1,223,241 (about 20,000 whites). Attached to 
‘ administrative purposes are the Turks 
Islands (population, 5,300; area, 226 
“and Cayman Island (population, 
{04 square miles). The capital of 
aica is Kingston. The British Governor is Sir 
erick Richards (appointed June 14, 


Newfoundland 


British West Indies and other possessions 
JAMAICA 


and abroad. They enlisted on a volunta is 
and will go wherever called. ’ tae 
Government control of labor became effective — 
(Sept. 1, 1942) through the Director of National ~ 
Service working in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Labor and the National Defense Department. 
The Royal Canadian Navy went into action when 
Canada declared war. At the outbreak of the war — 7 
the strength of the Navy was approximately 3,600 ~~ 
men with 13 ships of all kinds. The mobilized © 
strength has since passed 41,000 and it musters — 
more than 400 vessels including destroyers, armed — 
merchant cruisers, corvettes, mine sweepers and 
smaller craft. ; es 
The personnel of the rapidly growing Royal 
Canadian Air Force was approximately 115,000 
(July 1, 1942). cl 
The Dominion Government maintains. a con- — 
stabulary called the Royal Canadian Mounted — 
Police, once known as the Northwest Mounted 


and assists the Mines and Resources and Fisheries 
and other government departments in executing a, ee 
the provisions of their acts and sometimes assis 4 
in the administrative duties. The strength of tt aoe 
force had grown (1940) to 4,300. There is aTreserve 
strength of 300. The means of transport consist 
of horses, automobiles, sleigh dogs and police dog; 
a 


minerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of i 
ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold, silver, and lead 


are other minerals. f by 
Government receipts (1942-1943) were estimated 
$12,798,900. ‘Thes 


expenditures, f 
ine months ending March 31, 194 
nd were leased to the United 


is largely unexp 
lished (1941) a pro 


Pie 
re 
i 


American. The island figures largely in the history — 
of the Buccaneers of the West Indies before and 
‘during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its _ 
Governor. The old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, — 
at the entrance of the harbor, was destroyed and 
sunk (1692) under the sea by an earthquake. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, logwood, 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, oranges and cigars. Trade is chiefly with 
the United States and Great Britain. ; 

A site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to the 
United States for a naval base. 

Estimated revenue (1940-1941) was £3,201,164, it 
expenditures £3,431,756. : gif a 
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BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who-were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles; the pe coetiies Ceem Dates 1940) was 32,086, 
Hamilton is the capital. 

The Governor is Viscount Knollys (appointed 
Aug. 27, 1941). 

Conscription for home defense with men between 
the ages of 18 and 36 was ordered (June, 1940). 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there being 


about 2,691 electors (freeholders). There is also 
an Executive Council of seven members and @ 
Legislative cee of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. 

FThe dees Cig oa revenues at £394,033 
and expenditures ,811. ' 

The Tslends a perennial garden, with a dozen 
winter hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite 
winter resort for Americans. Effective (July 8, 
1940) passports were required for entry into 
Bermuda. There are no taxes on real estate, in- 
comes or inheritance. The currency, weights and 
measures are British. 5 

Once autoless, the island now permits doctors 
to operate automobiles for professional use. 

Sites on the island were granted to the United 
States (1940) for use as a naval base. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population (estimated, 1941) was 198,203. 
Bridgetown is the capital. 

Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
jJasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. Governmental receipts (1941-1942) were 
estimated at £530,761; expenditures £624,883. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,862 square miles and 
@ population (estimated, 1941) 484,907, is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
population and area of which are 25,358 and 116 
Square miles respectively. The capital is Port au 
Spain. Trade is heaviest, both import and export, 
with the United States. Of 1,192,844 acres on the 
island of Trinidad, 348,850 are cultivated. Products 
are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. 
The great asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the 
island is immensely valuable and seems inex- 
haustible. 

Sites on the island were leased to the United 
States (1940) for a naval base. 

The Governor is Captain Sir Bede Clifford 
(appointed March 24, 1942). 

the Bahama Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Gcean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4,404 
Square miles; the population (estimated, 1939) is 
68,903. Nassau is the capital. 

A site on the island of Mayaguana was leased 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval base. 

Sponges_and sisal are the chief sources of 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed Trade 
with the United States is three times as heavy as 
with any other country. The budget (1940) esti- 
ey rere at £404,192 and expenditures 


The Governor General is the Duke of Windsor. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has has its own local Government. 
The total area is 821 square miles (Grenada, 133; 
St. Vincent, 150;, St. Lucia, 233; Dominica, 305). 
The population is 262,006; (Grenada) (1921) 
90,085; St. Vincent (1931) 47,961; St. Lucia (1940) 
71,222; Dominica (1940) 52,738. St. rge’s on 
Grenada Island is the capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and _ spices. 
grown on Sea Island is considered the best in the 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. 

Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 

A site at Gros Islet Bay was leased (1940) to the 
United States for a naval base. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 


< islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, 


guilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 square 
miles; population (estimated 1940) is 93,130. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits. 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

A site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was lease 
to the United States (1940) for use as a naval base, 

British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro. 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
bes ge ee 598 il d lati 

area ‘ square miles, and population, 
(estimated, 1941) was 59,965. Belize, atior 
ied is Sethe a (1940) : task 
overnment receip were $1,756,523; ex- 
penditures $1,684,139. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 12,000,000 


Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. -It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 
through the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawur. 

Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
the frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 
Pathans. The languages spoken are Pushtu and 
Persian. The predominant religion is Islam, 


It is almost exclusively an agricultural co 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed obese 
native to the country, furnishing the Afghans thel 
chief meat diet while'the fat of its immense tail { 
a substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate 
grape, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor 
oil plant, madder, and the asafoetida plan 
abound. Wool and skins are the main articles C 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. Th 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leathe 
Cisctene a oe Sg oe Ths chief trade is wit! 

¥ @ and Iran, opper, 
arg. found an Ae eountiy. pper, lead and iro; 
ere are no railro in the country. 
chandise is transported on camel or Sony Met 
along the seven important trade routes. Th 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. Ther 
a university in Kabul (established 1932). 
The government is constituticnal monarchy an 


aa (Non 7 1935 
. Umairah, daughter of Si der Anmed Bre 
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fghanistan; EALRaiia: Andorra, Arabia 
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_ Albania is mountainous country bounded by 
Yugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. 
is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
‘Sheep raising state. There are important forest 
Tesources and some mineral wealth, both unde- 
eloped, because of lack of transport facilities. 
hief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
ool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen, The principai 
acetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles 
Sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. 
‘There are (1938) 1,383 miles of motor high- 
4 ways. There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Work was started (1940) on the first 
eroad in_ the country between Durazzo and 
Elbasan. 
There is no state religion and there are few 
‘hools Primary education is nominally com- 
Isory and free under the constitution. 
Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south, the Mason and 
Dixon Line of Albania’s division being the 
hkumbini River. Tosk men wear gold-embroid- 
ed jackets and wide sashes over plaited knee- 
ength white skirts almost as as a ballet 
dancer’s. 
Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
d of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
id Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
12). It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
pe orid War, but (June 3, 1917) Gen. Ferrero, 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
iaimed Albania an independent country and a 
Provisional government was set up. Albania had 
its independence assured under a treaty with Italy 
ug. 2, 1920). 
The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
Public, which continued until 1928 when a con- 
tuent assembly called amended the constitution 
change the government into a monarchy and 


ng of the Albanians under the title of Zog. 
Married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geraldine 
yponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic, for whom 
built a Catholic chapel in the royal palace. 

A new civil code replacing the ancient Turko- 
Tabic civil code, was adopted (April 1929). 
mder it heads of families were ordered to adopt 


n And 


Area, 191 square miles—Populatio 


_ Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
inder the suzerainty of France. and the Spanish 
It has enjoyed undisturbed 


1 neral of 24 elected members. 


of Bist is erento. All Afghan men over | 


Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Military service is SESE SS between the ages © 
of 18 to 40. The peacetime strength of the ae , 


is 90,000. 
“afghani,” 


The monetary unit is the silver 1 ee 
worth between nine and ten cents in ‘American ~ oe 
TU. 000. The yearly revenue approximates $18,-_ 


~ 


surnames. The Albanian Parliament passed a law 
(March, 1937) forbidding the wearing of veils by 
Moslem women. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania,» 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, ° 
signed (Noy. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugoslavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. 
defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was si 
(Nov. 22, 1927). 


day the Chamber of Corporations and the é 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and Sees 
There is a constitutional monarchy, the “throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s — 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis 
lative Council subject to orders of the King 
nothing can go before the Council withou 
Sanction of the King. Francesco Jacomoni, Ital 
minister to Albania at the time of the. absorptio 
was appointed by the King Lieutenant Gener: 
of Albania, a post amounting virtually to that 
Viceroy. Albanian military forces were incorpor 
into the Italian Army. 
Under a special agreement with the Itali 
Government, Albanian authorities took over | 
affairs of their country (1941). & 

After the occupation of Greece (April, 1941) 1 
province of Ciamuria, which has a mixed Ble) 
lation of Albanians and Greeks, was declare 
part of Albania. 
Italy sent an ultimatum to Greece (Oct. 
1940) for immediate capitulation. B psa ss. 
jected the ultimatum and its Army drove I 
forces from Greek soil and then invaded Al 
where the Italians had established bases of ope 
tion. The Greek Army occupied a large part of 
Albania but German troops came to the resi 
of the Italians (April, 1941) and the Greek A 
in Albania was forced to capitulate (April eo vane 

The monetary unit is the gold franc, the ae i 

er: nt oe 


a 
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orra i 
n, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 


of which has been set by the Italian Gov. 
at 6.25 lire. 

The budget (1939-1940) is iti sf" to bala 
at 40,000,000 francs. ’ 


The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has about 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the principal 
industry. A good road crosses the country, con 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by wa, 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escalde: 
Encamp, Canillo and Soldeu. ( 


ppointed in equal numbers by the Bishop a the 


F 
a 


rench government. 


ans occupy a peninsula in the south- 
Mhich is n the north 


2 The Arabi 
west corner of Asia which is bounded o 
: Traq and Transjordania and enclosed on the 
ther three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 


t, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
Gulf. and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) 
election through the heads of families rest 


- 
oases or oases-groups scattered throughout the la nn a 
The political, economic and social life of 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nomacie 
Beduins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and =— 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the © — 


hhalf of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
ept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 


1gdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
are i ejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
dependencies. oot ee cyte 350,000 square 
miles; the population. 

es s A hs on the southwestern part of 
| line to Asir along the 
ee 000 square” eee 


500, . 


SAUDI-ARABIA 
(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 


| El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the. 


Beduin is gradually giving way to the communal 
organization of states and principalities. Pra 


now includes about 170,000 square maties of the in-- 
terior and an estimated population of 3,000,000, 
almost entirely nomad. The dependencies include 


greater part of Asir. 

The king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz ibn | 
Abdul-Rahman Al Faisal Al Sa’ud (born in 1880). 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 
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000) and Riyadh (population, 30,000). 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 
and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Arabia 
live in the port city of Jedda. 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque-of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually. Medina (population, 20,000) is 
820 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of 
the’ Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popula- 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mec- 
ca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro- 
claimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) join- 
ing the Allies in the war. The Hejaz was repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir Feisal, 
son of Husein, who became King of the Iraq. The 
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King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became ruler of 
the Transjerdania when the Arab state was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate. 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Abdul 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, his 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cap- 
tured. Abd was proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). 

Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,000 sq. m., population, about 750,000) had ac- 
cepted the suzerainty of ibn Saud (1926) and was 
formally taken over (1933) after an abortive up- 


\ 


re ate sn pM 


rising. The Imam of Yemen lying to the South 
moved troops into Asir and called down on him- 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped with 
tanks and modern weapons. Aiter a month’s war 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (May 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Emir 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independence 
tor the Yemen. 

Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a small 
regular army maintained by levies. 

e products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
hides, wool, and Arab clocks, besides camels, 
horses, donkeys and eT The value of imports 
is from $13,000,000 to ,000,000 yearly. Some 
hides, wool and gum are orted. The export of 
Arab horses to Bombay and camels to Egypt and 
Syria—once a prolific source of income—is now 
greatly reduced because of the growing increase 
of motor transport. 

The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has a concession covering the 
entire kingdom. 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec=- 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. 

The religious law of Island is the common law 


of the land. : 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 
rency. 

Motor transportation made its appearance (1926) 
and has been ely developed since with the con- 
struction of new roads under the supervision of 
Egyptian engineers. A road is being constructed 
between Jedda and Mecca, a distance of 45 miles. 
Other roads are being constructed from Mecca 
eastward to the Persian Gulf. Motor buses for 
pilgrims run from Nejef on the Euphrates (reached 
by rail from Bagdad) to Medina, a desert journey 
of some 600 miles. eeyotan engineers have been 
commissioned to repair the road between Jedda 
and Medina. 


YEMEN 


The Imamate of Yemen is in the southwest part 
of the peninsula between Asir and the British 
protectorate, Aden. Its area is estimated at 175,- 
000 square miles and population at 3,500,000. The 


(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jebel, 
the most fertile part of Arabia, grain and _ coffee 
are grown. Hides and ‘coffee are exported. The 
Maria Theresa dollar is the common medium of 


: H exchange. The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi Imam 
capital is Sana, a walled city with eight gates| y a amma . Hamid Din rm 
(population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida — eee as 7 < bps 

KUWAIT 


The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 50,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000), 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
been selected as seaport terminal of the German 


Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, dates 
and pearls are exported. 
de is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
Pees annually. 
The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah 
(born 1885). 


OMAN 


The Sultanate of Oman occupies the southeast 
portion of the Arabian peninsula with a coast line 
about 1,000 miles long, extending from El Katar 
on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian 
Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 square 
miles and a population estimated at 500,000, chiefiy 
Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement, 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom 
of trade. The Sultan has for years been sub- 
sidized by the Government of India, which main- 


tains there a political agent. The capital is Mus: 
cat (population, 4,500). The best camels in Arabis 
are bred in the interior of Oman. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. Mountain ranges parallel Oman’: 
north coast, some of them 10, ft. high anc 
snow-capped. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trad 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dolla: 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Oman is Saiyid Said bin Taimur 
(born Aug. 13, 1910). He succeeded his father, 
Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal bin Turki (1932). 


BAHREIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, the average 
value being taken each exceeding $5,000,000. Pe- 


troleum production is important. Bahrein is a1 
independent Arab State under British protection 
The capital and commercial center is Manams 
ee aera 25,000). The ruler is H. H. Shaikt 
ulman. 


Argentina 


(REPUBLICA 


ARGENTINA) 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square miles—Population (1941) 13,518,239. 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantie, occupying the greater part of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
north, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
pie Se sR hare 4 4 

ast 0! e@ Andes are great plains, heavi 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the pti 
and Vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 


cattle raising, stretching south down to the plain 
ft Mg th te: 

e clima e center and most thickl 
settled part is temperate, with slight variation: 
The northern tip of the republic is within th 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in th 
northeast and slightest in central west and soutt 

Wheat, corn, flax and oats are rincips 
crops. The su ‘ar, wine, cotton and fruit indus 
tries are making great progress. Alfalfa | 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horse: 


a 


— second. The 


goats. and pigs form the chief. wealth on the 


Tanches. Packing houses have been established on 
-& large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
_the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
wk largest refrigerating plant in the 
World is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 


F of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies 


more than half the hides imported inte th 
United States. . ie ; 


The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 


- silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 


3 
- are about 100 parks. 


the government and by private companies: the 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
among the country’s producers. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
are the principal imports. 

Agricultural and live stock products comprise the 
bulk of exports. Exports (1941) were 1,463,000,000 
pesos, which included 909,000,000 pesos worth of 
livestock and 346,000,000 pesos worth of agricultural 
products. The principal livestock products are meat, 
hides, wool, while the agricultural products are 
mainly cereals, linseed and fiour. 

Argentina’s foreign trade (1941) produced an ex- 
port surplus of more than 187,000,000. pesos as 
compared (1940) with a surplus of 71,000,000. Ex- 
ports (1941) were 6,230,700 tons, valued at 1,463,- 

100,000 pesos while imports were 6,470,400 tons, 
valued at 1,276,000,000 pesos. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with a population 

' of 2,470,000, is the largest city of Latin America 
- and the second largest Latin city in the world. 
_ It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, which 
- is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the Atlantic 

Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight streets. There 
Street-car companies operate 
about 500 miles of rails. Besides these, there are 
three subway lines with a fare equal to five cents 
in. American money. In January, February and 
March the heat in Buenos Aires is oppressive. The 
winter _months—the ideal time for tourists—are 
June, July and August. 


- The population is largely European in origin, 
- chiefiy from Spain and Italy. 


- and under which, 


Discovered (1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 


--plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 


“remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 


- 1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 


established an independent republic. The years 
thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 
and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
< somewhat amended, the re- 


/ public is governed today, is modeled closely after 


Belgium 


(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 


Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands mend the North Sea: on the east by Germany 
-and Luxemburg, on the south by France, and on 
“the west by France and the North Sea. It has a 
frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 miles. 


4 The Scheldt and the Meuse (Maas) are the princi- 


7 vers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt flows to the 
4 orth Sea through the Netherlands and the Bel- 


_gian Government has spent 350,000,000 francs 


dredging the channel as far as Flushing and im- 


"proving the port-of Antwerp, which has become the 


: ort of Continental Europe. The western 
ated ion level and fertile; the eastern, the 


cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp are 


“noted for art and architecture. 


um formed part of the Low Countries: from 
the Ee jesanent of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
‘downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 


; t. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
Genes prines Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 


. He died (1865) and was succeeded by 
2 pe oon Leopold II, who died (1909.) By the 
“Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Nethelands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after_ the armistice. 
‘Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
“medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
kingdom. These cantons were joined to the 
province of Liege (March 5, 1925.) 
~ Belgium was again invaded by Germany (May 
10, 1940), without ‘a declaration of war, and in de- 
fiance of solemn engagements which Germany took 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days ore 
he invasion. The Belgian army, at the side of the 
British and French armies, defended the national 


nor, 
_ 
wt 
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tableland of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. The. 
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that ofthe United States. There are 14 prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Goyernors and Legislatures, and ten 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
Pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. 

The President of the republic, who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numberin: 
158, elected by direct vote for four years, one-ha 
retiring every two years. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz 
was elected President of Argentina (Sept., 1937). 

Dr. Ortiz relinquished office (July 3, 1940) for 
an indefinite period because of ill health and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ramon S,. Castillo as Acting 
President. Congress accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Ortiz (June 27, 1942) and Dr. Castillo auto- 
Matically succeeded to the presidency until his 
term expires (Feb. 20, 1944). 

The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
State, but all creeds are tolerated, Primary edu- 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Rosario and Mendoza. The language is 
Spanish. 

Service in the Army is compulsory from 20 
years to 45. The mer? belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilize: 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve o 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
enrolled annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 
training. 

Argentine has a Navy of two battleships, three 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 16 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,000 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years service. 

The budget (1942) estimates receipts of 988,000, 
000 pesos; expenditures 1,217,000,000. The paper 
peso has a nominal value of $.23. 


miles—Population (est. 1939) 8,386,553 


territory until May 28, when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it was 
compelled to surrender. The King, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, thought himself duty bound 
to stay with it, and since then has been a prisoner 
of war in his palace in Laeken. The King has ab- 
stained from any act of government and refuses 
any cooperation with the occupation authorities. 

Immediately after the capitulation of the army 
in Belgium, the Belgian Government stated its 
intention to continue the fight. Established in 
London it pursues in England and Africa the war 
effort. The Belgian Congo colony never ceased 
to be under the exclusive control of the Belgian 
authorities. 

Belgium was occupied by Germany which later 
announced the reincorporation into the Reich of 
Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet, an area of 348 
square miles with a population of, 64,000. _ The 
Eupen-Malmedy-Moresnet districts were assigned 
to Belgium (March 6, 1925) by the League of 
Nations. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe with a population of 710 to the square 
‘mile. The population is divided into two well 
‘defined groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 
The Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 
majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Church of England and Protestant Evangelical 
religions is paid from the national treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. a4 \ 

The Army, under the Military Law of 1937, was 
recruited by annual cails and voluntary enlist- 
ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Force 
has Eee Copperoline with the R. A. F. since the 
invasion ermany. : 
“Louvain Library, destroyed during the World 
War (1914) when the German Army overran Bel- 
gium and later reconstructed with American funds, ~ 
was destroyed a second time (May, 1940) in the 
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new German invasion. It is estimated 700,000 
volumes were lost in the last destruction. Lou- 
vain University was established (1426) and the 
library grew to rank with the best in the world. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 

otatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacco. 

he country produces a large quantity of coal but 
other minerals are of minor importance. 

Chief imports (1938) were wool, cotton, flax, 
hides, building wood, iron and steel, machinery, 
coal, chemical products, bitumen, zinc ore, wheat 
and wine. The principal exports were manufactures 
of wool, cotton, flax, leather and glassware, iron, 
steel and zinc products and sugar. The coal, 
iron and quarry industries are very valuable, as are 
the glass, textile and sugar, and the lace of Brus- 
sels, Malines and Bruges is famous. 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold III, (born 
Nov. 3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert, killed 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marche 
les Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 
23, 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, 1926) Princess 
Astrid (born Noy. 17, 1905), daughter of Prince 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Children 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte 
born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Heir 

pparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince 
of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 
killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
when the automobile which her husband was driv- 
ing plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 


*dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 


ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose 
(born Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crown 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. King Leopold III mar- 
ried Mlle. Mary Lelia Baels (Sept. 11, 1941). A son 
was born (July 20, 1942) and named Alexander 
Emmanuel Henry Albert Maria Leopold. Children 
of the second marriage of the King are ineligible 
to succeed to the throne. 


BELGIAN 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (1907). 

It has an area of 902,082 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 10,356,191. .The average 
mean temperature is 80.6 Fahrenheit but only 70 
degrees in the high country constituting the rim of 
the Congo Basin and the average rainfall is 43.27 
inches. The native population (1939) is 10.304,084 
and the white population, 25,200. The native re- 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are 2,902 
Catholic and 830 Protestant missionaries in the 
country. About one quarter of the native popula- 
tion has been christianized. The capital 
Leopoldville. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 


is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 


harbor. Equatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia; 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering about 
25,000 square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 
Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds, 


gold, tin, cobalt, silver and radium. The Belgian 
‘ Congo ranks high among copper producing coun-. 


tries. The diamond fields (in the southwestern 
district) produce over 4,000,000 carats a year; 
rank next after the South African diamond fields, 
The uranium ore from the Katanga District is of 
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Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 members, 
elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vote, 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members 
also elected for terms of four years. Universal 
male suffrage is in force. The following women 
may vote in Parliamentary elections: widows, not 
remarried, of soldiers killed in the World War; 
widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy in 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if the 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bachelor 
soldiers killed in the War; women sent to prison 
of detained for political reasons during the enemy 
occupation of Belgium during the war. 

The party strength of the Parliament (elected 
April 2, 1939) follows: 


Party Chamber Senate 
Catholics .. are 62 
Socialists .. . 64 61 
Liberals ....... «sao 25 
Flemish Nationalists Hes 4 12 
Corfuminisis 90. o4455)- es -s- aa 9 3 
Rexists 20 Michie te teens a 4 


The Prime Minister is Hubert Pierlot (Catholic). 

The language problem in Belgium was -settled 
through a series of laws by which the administra- 
tion’s language is Flemish in Flanders and French 
in the Walloon region and bilingual in the Brus- 
sels district. In the state’s Céntral administrations 
business is transacted in one or the other lan- 
guage according to the part of the country in- 
volved. Special clauses, as well as practice, regu- 
late the use of German in certain frontier districts 
as Well as in the districts of Eupen, Malmédy and 
Saint Vith. 

The unit of currency is the franc but the use 
of the belga (nominal value $.1685) is compulsory 
in foreign exchange transactions. One belga is 
equal to five paper francs, which is the medium of 
exchange in domestic business. M 

The budget (1941) was estimated to balance at 
16,040,000,000 francs. 


CONGO 


high grade, and the refinery at Oolen, Belgium, 
prodaces about 90 per cent of the world supply of 
adium. ; 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
b> to £0 re se wide. ee 

n, (discovered 1910), has been exploited since 
1918. In the Katanga disttact is a large deposit of 
pitch-blende ore, from which the factory of Oolen, 
Belgium produced about five grams of finished 
radium a month. Other important minerals are 
diamonds, gold, silver, cobalt, uranium and iron. 

Matadi is the most important port on the Congo, 
which is navigable for large’ vessels for 95 miles 
to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long transships 
freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the river 
and its_branches are navigable for about 3,750 
miles. Railroads have been built around the falls 
one upper river, and to connect important 

The Belgian Congo’s normal trade was mainly 
with Belgium. Since the war, however, agreements 
have been, signed with Great Britain, by which 
most of the Belgian Congo’s production is bought 
by England; on the other hand, commercial >+- 
changes with the United States have increased con- 
siderably. American imports from the Belgian 
eee. owas pest) to $1,500,000. and (1941) 

‘ i" ese imports are 
materials for the war factories, sane 
eee wok tbs sree Government 
was estimated at 747,208, : 
ex enditures at 178,821,500. . (ce ae 

uanda an randi, ets formerly in T- 
man East Africa, have been’ ceded to Belen as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The tota’ 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated (1940) &t 3,775,335, of whom 1,404 are Hu- 
Topeans, chie: Me eS Both districts are united 
administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
governor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
of Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 


Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles—Population (est.) 300,000 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the SUR eet be between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 

makha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and 
adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. [ 
Pen Siok iar ae me lt 
cloth, > 
chowries: ee musk, elephants, ponies ant 
e ruler o e kingdom is Maharajah Jig- 
Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended i thron 
(Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he: has received ; 


subsidy of 1,000,000 r 
3 ve ‘upees from the British gov. 
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é Bolivia : 


(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) * 
Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296 


Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on the} Primary education is free and co ; : 
i : mn) fi 

west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on| University of Sucre was founded (eat Rome 
_ the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across | Catholic is the recognized State religion but other 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is| forms of worship are permitted. Spanish is the _ 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 | language of the country. ae 

_ ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two great} , By the constitution (1938) the President is’ 
_ cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in| ¢lected for four years by direct popular vote. He 
erica. More than 50% of the population are | +S20t eligible for re-election until four years after 


: (a ‘ : term has ended. All men over twenty-one wh« 
Indians speaking their own dialects only, and 25% | can Tead and write have the vote. Congress, 18°! 


_ are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is composed of a Senate of 27 me 
4 ; ; re ( mbers elec Tories 
‘ : ee grazing and mining are the chief os and 4 House of Deputies of 110, ected 
7 a i ; police or caribineros. 
; Agricultural products include potatoes, cacao The centur i ty 
; y : > y-old dispute with Paraguay over the — 
coffee, gee coca, highland rice, rubber and | Gran Chaco, the interior plain ‘between rps a 
cinchona bark. It ranks as the second rubber | countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of | 
| “Hie most important industry is taining. There | Were Fay, WMH ated up, anew (1998) was, 
a are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, O38 PhS ee ne ne, Stl Setelemeny ae 
' antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 


“a 


— bag gone pap te ee of a conference 
. . 7, | Composed of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
| Bodice’ in Bolivia Sidh'ay MacneaPes cue” | Shle, Sera, Uruguay, and the United Siales a 
MMe eguiccl | Tha couftty renke secser a armistice was signed (June 12). A treaty of peace — 
_ China in the mining of antimony, and third in aoe OE ay ee ger le maiteerdas 
é ys 4 . nder its terms, settlemen > 
j eee ies deat yg eee ot growing. the Chaco boundary question was referred to the 
M ‘otal expo’ (i941) were valued at 205,654,833 | Arbitral College composed of representatives of the 7 
7 bolivianos, representing an increase of about 22 | six mediating American nations. The boundary 
_ ber cent oyer the preceding year. More than 98 | line was fixed by arbitration (Oct. 10). — 2 af i, 
' per cent of the exports consisted of tin, tungsten Constitutional government was suppressed eae e 
} tablished = at 


_ and other metals. F by President German Busch, who es 
Exports of tin were the second largest in the| totalitarian state. Hs successor re-establish 


_ The output of other producers was contracted for | army is limited to approximately 3,500 but with 
by the United States. 7 
Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mines 


country’s history. The United States and the | Constitutional government. rz 
United Kingdom shared the Bolivian tin output Gen. Enrique Penaranda was elected president 
almost equally. An agreement between the British | (March 10, 1940). 2 


Government and the Patino group of mines, pro- There is compulsory military -service from 
vided for the sale to the United Kingdom of all tin | years to 50. There is also “‘pre-military” instruc 
produced by these mines for a period of ten years. | tion for boys 12 to 19 and girls 15 to 20. The active — 


produced gold to the value of $2,000,000,000. The 
annual production is now less than $500,000. - 
la Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
wide, ten miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
_ altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with high 
Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
_ people can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
(March 4, 1933). ‘ products, 
In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 | spirits, 
miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the ates, 


Moon famous in Inca legends. ed. i 


Brazil 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) ; 


Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 miles—Population (Preliminary, 1940 Census), 41,356,605. 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, | schools. Primary education is free and compulsory. — 
exceeding tthe size of continental United States | The language of the country is Portuguese. ~ co 
Poe of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 | paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from | exported exclusively to the United States. — ne ' 

_ north to south and 2,694 miles east to west. It is; country possesses enormous deposits of monazite. 
_. bounded on the north by Venezuela and Dutch, | Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos ($50,000,- 
British, and French Guianas; on the east by the| 000) annually. Other principal minerals are — 
_ Atlantic Ocean; on the south by Uruguay, | cement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron or ‘a 

Argentina and Paraguay; on the west by Bolivia, | deposits are in process of development. Brazil 

_ Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the great | began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
_ heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 | developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
_ square miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peruvian | domestic ore, petroleum, and coal. a: 

_ Andes and empties into the Atlantic at the The cultivated area is about 32,250,266,384 acres 
Equator. i for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil bein 
_. The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which | characterized by extensive planting rather than 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon fiver | concentrated. tn gx 
Cotton is another important agricultural product, 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, | as is rubber. The country is the only producer of 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- | Carnatba wax, used for electric insulation, phono- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile} graph records and many other applications. 

: Stock raising is important and the export of meat, _ 
| hides and skins, and wool is increasing. The ten 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of | most important items exported by Brazil are 
coffee, cotton, canned meat, hides and skins, 
cocoa, carnatiba wax, castor beans, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and timber. 
tice The ten snORe et eed lee) ee by om 
f important (1935) was 167,457. are: machinery an ardware ols, wheat, 
! penond Seas of ae Janeiro (now University | iron and steel. manufactures, automobiles, coal, 
-/of- Brazil was founded 1920. Other universities | chemical and pharmaceutical products, other vehi- 
“are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul), | cles and accessories, gasoline, steel and iron raw 

‘So Paulo (state of SAo Paulo) and Belo Horizonte | material, and combustibles. ; 

(state of Minas Gerais). Many pase Brazil, a ae eee ee neh pare I 
_ SS eS inivers -are ese navig » Way ? 
tas file peal race geese oa te Bouciea? until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing 

from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807) 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio- de / 


a; 


), f 
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Janeiro (March, 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
a kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, who had been left as Regent on_his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from 
Portugal.. He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son 
Dom Pedro Ii, who was then five years old. 
Crowned (1841), he ruled with varying fortune 
(until Noy. 15, 1889) when he was driven from the 
throne into exile by a revolution which established 
a Tepublic, the United States of Brazil. The Con- 
stitution (adopted Feb. 24, 1891) was modeled 
largely on that of the United States. There are 
20 states, with limited autonomy, and one terri- 
tory. (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902), and one 
Federal district. 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. 

Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was ex- 
tended to all men and women 18 years of age; the 
president was elected by direct suffrage for a 
term of four years and was barred from succeeding 
himself. . 

The government was reorganized along semi- 
corporative lines (Noy. 10, 1937) by President 
Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 
calling for the establishment of a Council of 
National Economy to govern the economic life 

of the nation in conjunction with a remodeled 
Legislature composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Federal Council. Ten members of the Fed- 
eral Council, including the presiding officer, are 
chosen by the President of Brazil; the remainder 
are chosen by each of the 20 State legislatures. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the people elected by indirect suffrage. 

Members of the Chamber of Deputies are chosen 
by the Aldermen of Municipal Chambers and a 
select group of 10 citizens in the various munici- 
palities elected by the peopie. 

President Vargas ordered all State legislatures 

» and Municipal Assemblies dissolved and fresh elec- 
tions after the Constitution has been approved. 

Getulio Vargas, running for President (1929), 
was defeated, but, charging fraud, seized the 
government (Noy. 3, 1930) and was installed in 
Office (1934). His term expires (Noy. 1943), pro- 
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vided that an amended Constitution is approved ~ 


at a plebiscite. 

The monetary unit is the milréis with an 
average value of $.052. ? 

The budget (1942) estimates receipts at 4,388,756 
contos; expenditures, 5,026,077 contos. (One conto 
equals 1,000 milréis). 

Brazil launched (Jan. 20, 1939) a five-year plan, 
entailing the expenditure of $150,000,000 for the 


}-tmprovement of public works and national defense. 


With equipment obtained in the United States 
work is going forward on the electrification of 207 
track-miles of the meter-gauge Sorocabana rail- 
road, owned by the State of Sao Paulo. The proj- 
ect involves the expenditure of more than $10,- 
000,000 and three-fourths of it is scheduled for 
completion in 1944 and the remainder in 1945. 

All males between the ages of 21 and 45 are sub- 
ject to military duty under a selective service 
system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight in the reserve. President Vargas 
signed a decree (April 8, 1942) by which it is pos- 
sible to increase the size of the Army from fewer 
than 100,000 to 1,200,000. The decree calls for 
voluntary enlistments. There is an air force 
with a personnel of 5,000. The Brazilian Navy is 
being modernized. The Army and Navy re- 
linquished control of their air arms (1940) to the 
Air Ministry which controle civil and military 
aviation. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, two 
cruisers and ten destroyers, built or building, six 
torpedo boats, four submarines, two river gun- 


boats, two minesweepers, eight minelayers, three | 


river monitors and auxiliary vessels. A peacetime 
air force of three regiments and a personnel of 
3,500 has been expanded. Many Brazilian pilots 
have been trained in the United States. The 
Army and Navy relinquished (1940) control of their 
air arms to the Air Ministry which controls civil 
and military aviation. 

Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy (Aug. 
22, 1942). President Vargas declared a state of 
war throughout the country nine days later. ~ 

Aviation has made tremendous strides in Brazil. 
The number of landing fields (1940) was 512; 
commercial plane flights, 7,900; passengers carried, 
70,734; and mileage flown, 4,337,300. 2 


Bulgaria 
} (BLGARIYA) 
Capital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population (1940), 6,549,664 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by 
Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
southeast by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878),as autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 
378,364. The cession restored the bou..-2~v line of 


1912. 

After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

A military coup d’etat, executed without blood- 
shed (May 19, 1934), turned out the Mushanov 
Cabinet and set up a Fascist government with Col. 
Kimon Gueorgulev as Premier. One of its first 
acts was to dissolve Parliament and political par- 
ties. The government changed hands five times 
(between May, 1934, and Nov., 1935). M. G. Kios- 
seivanoff became Premier (Noy. 23, 1935). The 
Parliament consists of a single chamber called 


the Sobranye or National Assembly, with 160 mem- | t: 


bers elected by direct vote. An election (Jan. 30, 
1940) rteurned 140 supporters of the Government 
and 20 of the Opposition, including nine Com- 
munists. Suffrage is enjoyed by all males over 21 
and all married females over 21. 

A new cabinet was formed (Feb. 16, 1940) by 
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(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles—Population (1940), 5,000,782 


_ _ The Republic of Chile lies on the west coast of 
_ South America, occupying the strip of land between 
_ the Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to 
_ Diego Ramerez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme 
A length of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 
2,900 miles. The average breadth north of 40° is 
100 miles. - 
The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
4 agua (altitude 23,080 ft.), on the Chilean-Argen- 
_ tine boundary, the highest peak in the Americas, 
_ -Corcoputi (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
’ Baya (19,993 ft.), tne Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) From 
' 1907 to 1924 there were 12,694 earthquakes, an 
average of two daily. 

Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 

tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

: The land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
_ duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
| Pfocess of obtaining nitrate trom the air was made 
’ commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
J 
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works in all (1938) but only about 25 are in actual 
operation producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
month About 0% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
_ The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo have 
_) enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
4 reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
; erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
' borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. ' 
3 Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
Jentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nectarines, 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
ranks seventh among wine producing countries. 
Manufacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creation 
(1939) of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
of agriculture and manufactures has vastly 
increased. : 
Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
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_ Capital (temporary) 
{ China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B, C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
"about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia and Manchukuo; 
’ to the west Russian Turkestan; to the southwest 
and south the well-nigh impassable barrier of the 
- Himalayas forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. 
; French Indo-China borders it on the south; and 
_ the China Sea and Yellow Sea on the east sepa- 
_ rate it from-the Philippines, Formosa (now Japa- 
nese), the Japanese Empire and Korea. The coun- 


- try is of rolling topography, rising to high eleva- 
_ tion in the north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal 
- Mountains in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kun- 
lun Mountains in the southwest, in Thibet, and 
_ the Hinghan Mountains of Manchuria. Its length 
from north to south is 1,860 miles, and its breadth 
' from east to west is about 1,500 miles. 
3 China Proper—China has 28 provinces and two 
- special territories (Outer Mongolia and Thibet). 
_ China Proper, which includes 24 provinces (ex- 
 cepting Li’aoning, Kirin, Heilungkiang and Sin- 
Kiang) occupies the fertile southeastern part of the 
_ country, an area nearly twice the size of the United 
_ States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the gegerally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of 
the best watered countries of the world. From 
the mountains on the west four great rivers run 
in general course stretching for hundreds of miles 


China 
(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. 


Chungking—Area, including outlying territories, 4,314,097 square miles; China — 
proper, 2,279,134 square miles—Population (est. 1936), 


along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si kiang and 
ss Hanho, drain four-fifths of the country. 

_ The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 | 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 

cal unit in the world. 

' China has all the important religions of-the 
orld, but none of its own. Confucianism and 
aoism are considered by the Chinese not as re- 
ions, but as political philosophies and teach- 
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petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals ani 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, _ 
beans, lentils and fresh fruits. : a 

The population is almost entirely of European 
bee fee there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Tierra del Fuego. 

Magallanes (former Punta Arenas), in the 
Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
the world, and the center of a flourishing sheep 
industry. ‘ 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1536) and 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is five 
years younger. The latter has two universities. 
and a National Library. 4 < 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. An electric railroad con- 
nects Valparaiso with Santiago, 117 miles. __ 

Education is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
There is a government university and a Catholic 
University in Santiago. The Roman Catholic re- — 
ligion is dominant though not maintained by the — 
state (since 1925) and all religions are protected. 
The language is Spanish. OY 

All able-bodied citizens from 19 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. Service in the active — 
Army is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
to the end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
Army approximates 20,000 officers and men. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, one armored 
cruiser and two protected cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, nine submarines and auxiliary vessels. The — 
personnel is 8,000 men in normal times. There is 
an Air Service of four brigades. : 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. — 
The President is Juan Antonio Rios (born Nov. 
10, 1888) who was elected to a full six-year term 
(Feb. 1, 1942) succeeding Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
who died Nov. 25, 1941. All male persons, 21 years — 
of age or more, and able to read and write, have 
suffrage. ‘ 

The monetary unit is the peso with am ayerage 
value of $.315. The budget (1942) is estimated to 
balance at 3,000,000,000 pesos. i: 
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ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and — 
has the most followers, though its influence is de- 
clining. Mohammiedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 48,- 
000,000 Mohammedans with more ‘than 42,000 
mosques, and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
Protestants. ph 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and ce 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is § 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the west 
and south. One of the most important industries of — 
China is silk culture. “It has flourished 4,000 — 
years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. _ 

Cotton, wool and silk manufacture are impor- 
tant industries, especially in Shanghai and Can= — 
ton, although native looms gre found in most” 
Chinese dwellings. In recent years flour and 
rice milling has become extensive; also tanning 
and cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- — 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria ee 
Kansu. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 
Shansi. 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- — 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
most strategic position economically of any city 
in China. : 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen 
sus of. 1935, 3,489,998), is made up of the Intern : 
tional Settlement administered by the Shang 
Municipal Council (population, 1,007,868); | ne at: 
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French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
purely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
lation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretches along the Whangpoo River between 
Chapei and-the French concession and contains the 
interests of 12 nations, the chief business buildings 
and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
estimated as worth $189,500,000 gold. _ 5 

The National Government at Chungking is re- 
sponsible to the Kuomintang, or National Peo- 
ple’s Party, which came into power (1925). The 
supreme authority of the Kuomintaing is vested 
in the National Congress, delegates to which are 
elected by provincial and other local party head- 
quarters. The incumbent Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Central Supervisory Committee 
were elected by the Fifth Congress (1935). They 
have 260 full and reserve members, constituting 
the highest organs in between the national con- 
gresses, which meet on the average of once every 
two years. i z 

The Central Executive Committee can decide 
any matter in regard to party and government 
affairs, pending revision by the National Con- 
gress, It elects the chairman of the National 
Government, presidents and vice-presidents of the 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination and 
Control Yuan, all responsible to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee pending the promulgation of a 
constitution. 

The Political Committee, also known as the 
Central Political Council, once was a most power- 
ful body. It was created (1925) to supervise the 
Government, the latter being appointed by the 
party. According to its organic law, the chair- 
man, vice-chairman and from 19 to 25 are ap- 
pointed by the Central Executive Committee from 
among its members and members of the Central 
Supervisory Committee. It has the power to dis- 
cuss and decide principles of legislation, adminis- 
trative programs, major military and government 
projects, financial schemes including budgets, and 
the appointment and dismissal of high government 
Officials. All laws promulgated by the National 
Government in recent years were first passed) in 
principle by the Political Committee. The latter 
also has the power to intervene or restrict the ac- 
tivities of, the five Yuan in the exercise of their 
respective functions. In this way, in prewar days, 
the Political Committee, was the highest organ 
in the Chinese political structure serving as a link 
between the party and the Government. 

Since the start of the war the name and or- 
ganization of the Political Committee have under- 
gone many changes. In August, 1937, the National 
Defense Council, which hitherto had _ been in 
charge of the discussion and decision of matters 
relating to the national defense, was elevated to 
be the Supreme National Defense Council. Soon 
its functions in many respects resembled those 
of the Political Committee. The standing com- 
mittee (Nov. 11, 1937) ordered that pending con- 
clusion of the war the functions of the Political 
Committee should be absorbed by the Supreme 
National Defense Council. In reality, however, 
this new Defense Council was scarcely more than 
a reduced Political Committee. Besides being 
the highest organ to direct government policy in 
time of war, it was also the final voice in the 
determination of government policy. 

In February, 1937, the Defense Council was 
further changed into the Supreme National De- 
fense Committee. It bears the same mandate 
as its predecessor, namely to act for the Political 
Committee for the duration of the war. In addi- 
tion it has the power to direct all party, govern- 
ment and military organs. In other words it not 
only decides upon but also executes policy. 

The Constitution, promulgated (May, 1936) en- 
trusts the Government to five Yuan, executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination and censor. The 
Executive Yuan, ih point of actual importance, by 
far exceeds that of the other four Yuan. It is 
often likened to a responsible cabinet. The Exeu- 
tive Yuan is responsible to the party and not to 
any representative assembly. In regard to im- 
portant administrative programs or plans, the 
Executive Yuan has no power to decide by itself. 
They have to be approved first by the Supreme 
National Defense Council. As at present con- 
stituted the Executive Yuan has three divisions, 
namely the Secretariat, the Political Affairs De- 
partment, and the Economie Council. Then it has 
the following principal organs: Ministries: Interior, 
Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Finance, Educa- 
tion, Economic Affairs, Communications, Social 
Affairs, Agriculture and Forestry, Food, Health 
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Administration, Relief Commission, Mongolian and 
Thibetan Affairs Commission, Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission. There are also sev 
smaller organizations. _ A 

The Legislative Yuan is not a parliamentary as- 
sembly. ~ First, its members are appointed or dis- 
missed by the National Government upon recom-. 
mendation of the Legislative Yuan president. Sec- 
ond, though it has the power to decide laws, 
budgets, amnesty, declaration of war, conclusion 
of peace and other international affairs. Its power 
is very much restricted, formerly by the Political 
Committee and now by the Supreme National De- 
fense Council. The Legislative Yuan may have 
from forty-nine to ninety-nine members. Ordi- 
narily, it has five committees of law codification, 
foreign relations, finance, economic affairs and 
military affairs. 

The Judicial Yuan has four units. They are the 
Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
ministrative Court and the Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 

Under the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 
of Personnel and the Examination Commission. 

The Control Yuan may have from 29 to 49 
members. Its principal functions are impeach- 
ment and auditing. The former is exercised by 
members of the Yuan, while the latter is exer- 
cised through the Ministry of,Audit. 

The National Military Council is directly under 
the National Government. It directs, on behalf of 
the chairman of the National Government, the 
military powers pertaining to him as head of the 
Chinese state. The council has assumed great im- 
portance since the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931 and especially since the outbreak 
of the war in 1937. 

The Kuomintang has an administrative ma- 

chinery of its own. Under the Central Executive 
Committee are four divisions: the Secretariat, the 
Organization Board, the Information Board and 
the Overseas Board. 
_ The National Government was first organized 
in July 1925 in Canton with only three ministries, 
in charge of military affairs, foreign affairs and 
finance. Later, it grew to sixteen units. They 
were all directly under the National Government 
which was then actually functioning actively. 
Following the unification of the country and the 
establishment of the capital in Nanking in 1928, 
the present system of five Yuan took shape. In 
May 1931 the People’s Convention was held in 
Nanking. It adopted a Provisional Constitution 
for the period of political tutelage. Then the 
fourth National Kuomintang Congress decided to 
change the existing government structure. A 
new organic law of the National Government was 
drafted in accordance with the resolution and 
promulgated on December 31, 1931. 

The National Government itself has three di- 
visions: First, the chairman of the National Goy- 
ernment, the State Council with thirty members, 
and the civil affairs, military affairs, and comp- 
troller-general’s departments; second, the five 
Yuan and the ministries and commissions under 
baie wi nals: naa he ks oe the National 

. of whic € most important on 
the National Military Council. rae 

Both the chairman of the National Government 
and all state councillors, like the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the five Yuan, are elected by 
bol Nags PRICES t Ayrong erty of the Kuomin- 
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The Cabinet of Ministers follows: 

President of the Executive Yuan—Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek. ; 

Minister of Finance—Dr. H.'H. Kung. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr. T. V. Soo: 
Minister of War—Gen. Ho Ying-chin, “pk 
Minister of Navy—Admiral Chen Shao-kuan. 
Minister of Economics—Oong Wenhao. 

Minister of Publicity—Wang Shih-chieh. 
Minister of Education—Chen Li-Fcoo — 
Minister of Interior—Ho Chien. 

Minister of Communications—Chang Kia-ngau. 


Minister of Agriculture and Forestry—Admiral 
Shen Hunglieh. ‘. 

The Japanese have been extending their power 
over China for the past 50 years, since the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894. Korea was annexed 
(1910); Manchuria (1931-32). The border proy- 
ince of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state (1933). 
Kwantung army troops came through (1935) the 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol into the 

rovince of Chahar which lies between Jehol and 

ongolia. The principal Chinese officials in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar proy- 
inces were turned out and replaced by, new men 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect Cha- 
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har was made a demilitarized sone by June of 
_ _ Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov- 
ernment in Peiping, called ee Provisional tea) 
of China”’ and (1938 
established a second regime “The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China’ at Nan- 
King. Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China. 
These are the North China Exploitation Company 
eg ene of eens yen a the Central 
elopmen ompany wi a capital of 
100,000.000 yen. tier . 

Fighting broke out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and since then large areas of the 
Coastal provinces have been occupied by the Jap- 
‘anese invaders. 

The Japanese established (1946) at Nanking a 
so-called central government under Wang-Ching- 
wei, dedicated to end the war-and establish a new 
economic relationship. 

China began conscripting (July, 1942) 6,000,000 
néw soldiers to swell her total of trained fighters 
to 26,000,000. Gen. Cheng Cheh-yuen announced 
the increase would be achieved by drafting men 
between the ages of 18 and 40 and that wealthy 
classes no longer would have the privilege of 
paying money instead of sending their sons to 
War. The armed forces at the time exceeded 20,- 
000,000 with 5,000,000 in active service as regular 
troops, 15,000,000 in training or in reserve units 
and 800,000 operating as guerrillas in Japanese- 
occupied areas. By August, 1942, 11,129,576 able 
bodied Chinese had been conscripted. 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow, 
Wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, des, skin; 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, Piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas: The im- 
Ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacce, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade is principaliy 
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with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

Chinese Indusirial Cooperatives have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more than 
9,000,000 yuan monthly . 

Since the abolition of the civil service examina- 
tion in 1905, the education system in China has 
been modelled after the American system. Educa- 
tion is not yet compulsory, but the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has tried its best to make it as popular 
as possible among the people. The administration 
is under the Central, Provincial and District Gov- 
ernment authorities, but many schools are still 
under private maintenance, especially the mis- 
sionary schools. 

Prior to the Sino-Japanese war, there were 
more than three thousand middle schools (high 
schools) with about 540,000 students, and 108 insti- 
tutions of higher learning with about 42,000 stu- 
dents. Since the war many schools have been 
destroyed by the Japanese or uprooted and re- 
moved thousands of miles to the interior from 
their original sites. 

Illiteracy is still high, but is being reduced 
through mass education movement for adults. 

China has a national Army which gets its re- 
cTtuits through a system of compulsory citizenship 
service for a period of three years. There is also 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatory 
service for six years and with extended service up 
to the age of 40 years. Recruits must be between 
the ages of 20 and 25. The Chinese Navy, since 
the war with Japan, is practically non-existent and 
was undergoing a reorganization when hostilities 
opened. : 

The monetary unit is the yuan. It was valued 
(1935) at 2914 cents American currency, but since 
the Sino-Japanese war the yuan has steadly de- 
clined in value to between five and six cents 
in American currency. 


MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
Somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
during the world war. Outer Mongolia is a re- 
public, but it is recognized by Russia as under 
Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia, on the south by Sinkiang, oh the south- 
west by Turkestan, on the east by China Proper 
and Manchuria. Its area is about 622,744 square 
miles; the population is about 850,000. 

Inner Mongolia (1928) declared its allegiance to 
National Government of China, but (April 23, 
1934) under pressure of Japanese militarists, set up 
an.autonomous government in Pailingmiao to han- 
dle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs itself on 
the Soviet, model. © 


The chief means of transportation is by caravan 
but in recent years motor truck and steamboat 
lines have been established. 

Tannu-Tuva, the northwest portion, about 
64,000 sq. m. with a population of about 65,000 
also governs itself on a Soviet model as a U.S.S.R. 
protectorate. ; 

There is little agriculture, the great plains be- 
tween the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains be- 
ing desert, with camels, horses and sheep as 
principal interests. The religion of the people is 
Buddhist Lamaism. 

Chief exports are livestock and animal products. 
Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital and the 
chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coopera- 
tive Society. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
‘prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria. 
| There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi- 

dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and 


THIBET 


Thibet, in Western China, is a country little 
known, situated between the Himalaya and Kwen- 
lun Mountains, and hithmerto practically shut to 
strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being 
carried on through lofty passes, some of which 

are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are impassable 
-in winter. China’s hold on bet was visibly 
loosened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. 
expelled — ae es rent rene But 
since the establishment oi e Nationa) verm- 
ment (1927) a great deal has been accomplished 
to bring Thibet closer under the infiuence of the 
Chinese Government. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Thibet is 349,419 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Population is estimated at 3,- 
000,000. Some recent estimates place it as high as 
6,000,000 and as low as 700,000. 


silk production. Ili is the chief town. The popula- 
tion of Sinkiang is estimated at 1,200,000 and its 
area at 633,802 square miles. 

It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
In view of its propinquity to Soviet Russia this 
province, especially economically, has been under 
the influence of the Russians. 


A 6-year-old peasant boy—Ling-ehr-la-mu-tan-" 
chu—was enthroned (Feb. 22, 1940) in Potala Pal- 
ace, Lhasa, as the 14th Dalai Lama, chief civil 
and religious ruler of Thibet. Supposedly the 
child—born of a peasant family in Kokonor Proy- 
ince in China and taken to Lhasa by Thibetan 
monks—was born at the exact moment the 13th 
Dalai Lama stopped breathing (Dec. 17, 1933). 
Until the new Dalai Lama is 18 years old the 
head Lama of Reting Lamasery will rule the for- 
bidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. 


Colombia 


; (LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 
Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles—Population (1942), 9,523,200 


Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 

j Sag Nar awest of South America, extends up the 

Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. 

It has a coast line of 782 miles on the. Pacific 

Ocean, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea--It 

hhas as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on’ the 
“east; and Ecuador and Peru on the south, ~ 


A t 


Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 
Tange consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the veg deg The Magdalena River, in the 
east, rises in the high Andes and flows north into > 

the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 


-of Colombia (1819). 


west, 
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It is navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
590 miles. : 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the Equator are one of many examples otf 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 

The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies (1811-24), the liber- 
ator, Simon Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew (1829-30). . 

The soil of Colombia is fertile and agr.cul- 
ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
worked long before the conquest and later for 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
ean company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, Manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 


Costa 
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Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 

The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
not compulsory. The National University 
(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

ilitary service is compulsory between the ages 

of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year, The 
normal army is approximately 10,000 with 50,000 
available for war. The Navy consists of two 
destroyers and small boats. The naval personnel 
numbers slightly more than 800. _ E 

There is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 
States. Twenty-four air lines cover 9,280 miles of 
routes in Colombia. 4 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms... The President 
is Dr. Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo (elected May 3, 
1942), a strong proponent of close collaboration , 
with the United States. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 


products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. > 
The monetary unit is the gold peso with an 


average value of $.585. The budget (1941) is esti- 
mated to balance at 84,601,000 pesos. 


Rica 


(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 miles—Population (est. 1941), 656,129 


Costa Rica, in the southern part of Central 
America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
72 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
and patios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are two international 
airports, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop, 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
rice and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
eae ad industry. 

he forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 
and copper. 

The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
many times modified. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 47 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 


every two years. by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
seven. The President cannot be re-elected to an 
immediately succeeding term. Dr: Rafael Angel 
Calderon Guardia, 42, was elected president (Feb. 
11, 1940) under the first secret and obligatory 
balloting. For failure to vote the first time there 
is a fine of five colones, the second time a fine of 
fifty colones with a ban of holding office for two 
years. Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
State, but the nation has religious liberty. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. The 
National School of Agriculture is in San Jose. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the colon with an average 
value of $.057. The budget (1941) produced rev- 
ae A 42,611,000 colones with expenditures of 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
Mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
goods. Of the export trade (1940) 60 per cent was 
with the United States and 75 per cent of its im- 
ports were from the United States. The total of 
foreign trade (1940) was $24,000,000. 

A start on production of rubber was made (1939) 
when more than 1,000 acres were planted in’ the 
iowlands along the Atlantic littoral. 

The standing army, by convention (1923) among 
the Central American. States, is limited to 500, 
but with the reserve and national guard, the pro- 
tective forces number approximately 150,000. d 

Costa Rica was the first Latin American country 
to declare war on the Axis and has taken stringent 
measures to control all enemy activities. 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles—Population (est. 1941) 4.199.952 7 


O©uba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies among the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 


‘Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 


south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles, 
The coast line, etl sage the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miles in length. It has numerous harbors. 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 
Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
and in Oriente in the _ east, where 
ey reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft.. with Pieo Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 


Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil:is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and’ 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Hardly a decade passes without a destructive 
Purriganat The population is about 68% native 


white. , 
The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
vitas and took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of Spain. It was called suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 
regaining its Indian name of Cuba. 
Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereign’ 
was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter 


_ Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1936). 


oad 7 


of the Machado regime 
the 1902 Constitution, which had been 


(1933), 
amended (1928) was placed in force by the Pro- 
visional Government of President Cespedes. The 
Cespedes Government was overthrown a month 
after taking cffice and the Grau Government, 
which succeeded, suspended the 1902 Constitution 
and adopted a constitutional statue as the basis of 


its government. From 1903 to 1940 Cuba was 
governed by this and succeeding constitutional 
Statutes. The Constitutional Convention (elected 
Nov. 15, 1939) was inaugurated (Feb., 1940) and 
drafted a new Constitution providing for social 
Security, wages and hours regulations and other 


reforms. This Constitution went into effect (Oct. 
10, 1940) with the inauguration of Gen. (then 
Colonel) Fulgencio Batista as president. The 


_ Prime Minister is Ramon Zaydin. 

' A new treaty between the United States and 
It 
Superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
the right of the United States to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 
a (See The World Almanac for 1934, page 


3 Commercial relations between Cuba and the 
United States have been specially close since Cuban 
mce. A reciprocal trade treaty was ne- 


_ independe 
gotiated (1903) giving to the products of each na- 


_ 50 per cent reduction in 


tion @ preferential treatment ranging from a 20 to 
duties. This treaty 
Was superseded (1934) by a reciprocal trade agree- 


_ Ment which broadened and consolidated the pref- 


erential advantages of the two countries toward 


each other. Supplementary agreements (1939 


_ and 1940) strengthened these pacts. 


Sugar is the predominant crop, and 1,500,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
t cane sugar producer in the world. To- 


_ baeco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 


ae ae 
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cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. It called for the admission (1939) 
of 1,932,343 short tons. 

use of the shortage created by the war in 
the shipments of sugar from other producing areas, 
Cuba was able to export to the United States 
(1941) 2,519,545 long tons. In addition it sent 
101,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses and 
282,000,000 gallons of high-test invert molasses for 
the production of alcohol. The (1942) crop, with 
some minor exceptions, was bought by the United 
States. Sales amounted to approximately 3,950.000 
Spanish long tons of which close to 700,000 were de- 
livered in the form of high-test invert molasses. 

Molasses and other derivities with sugar, repre- 
sent 73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
agricultural products are coffee, pineapples, ba- 
nanas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods 
(mahagony and cedar), dyewcods, fibres, gums, 
Tesins and oils are important commercially. Iron, 
copper, Manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
some of the minerals. 

The liye stock industry has grown in recent 
years, especially in Camaguey. There are more 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
line running across the Island from Guantanamo 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 700 miles. 
Havana, Camaguey and San Antonio de los Banos 
are important air bases. a 

The Republic has no lands for sale. Large areas 
are held by native owners and many of these 
tracts can be purchased. Some land has been 
given to the poor. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 14. Among the higher institutions of le g 
is the University of Havana (founded in 1721). 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant. The 
language is Spanish with English widely under- 


s s 
Compulsory military service was established (Jan. 
5, 1942). Cuba declared war on Japan (Dec. 9, 
1941) and on Italy and Germany (Dec. 11, 1941). 
The monetary unit is the peso with an average 
value of $1.00. The budget (1942) estimated receipts 
at 89,960,000 pesos and expenditures 89,956,000. 


Czechoslovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 54,244 square miles—Population (1939), 15,247,000 


Czechoslovakia was the first country, after Aus- 
tria, to fall under the Nazi occupation (1938 and 
1939). It lies in the heart of Europe and like 


_ Switzerland, Austria and Hungary, is a landlocked 


country without direct access 


“wildeat and whole herds of wild boars, 


to Its 


are, in the north, Germany and Poland; 


the sea. 


undaries 
in the south Austria, Hungary and Rumania; in 
_the west Germany, and in the east Poland and 
» Rumania, 


. It lies athwart Europe from west to 
east, its extreme length being 600 miles and its 
width varying from 50 to 100 miles. f 
. There are two extensive mountain systems in 
‘Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern parts 
of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia 
and the Sudeten in the west on the German bor- 
der. Forests are famous for hunting and are 
the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the ibex, 
Through- 
out the country ruins of ancient castles rise on 
rocky heights, and in the valleys there are 
mansions of great beauty and interest. 

The subterranean caverns of Czecholovakia are 
‘among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
Kras not far from Brno there stretches an exten- 
-sive sys of caverns, lakes and abysses all 
underground. One of the famous sights of Central 
-Burope is the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
@ district known as the “Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock such 
as the Decin Walls (in the Bohemian-Saxon 
Switzerland), and the Tissa Walls at the point 
where the Elbe leaves Bohemia. 
_ The Czechoslovak spas and mineral springs are 


‘rope. 
-settlem 


‘castle of Vysehrad 


and forestry claim 40% of the Cea et ee oe oper 


, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn 
ee ot grown in abundance. Beer production 
ae : 


: ‘ 


was enormous. The Bratislava munition factories 
were among the most extensive and efficient in 
the world. There were also numerous textile and 
paper mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and 
chemical factories. Since 1924, when the land 
reform bill was actually followed by the sequestra- 
tion of the large’estates owned by the former 
Austrian aristocracy, the country has been de- 
velo) into a land of peasant holdings. Mineral 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, copper, 
lead, and rock-salt. 

The majority of the population, 75%, was Roman 
Catholic, the rest Protestant. | 

Institutions of higher learning were the Czech 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and the Ger- 
man University in Prague. The Reich protector 
closed all the universities (1939). 

Government receipts (1939) for the Central 
Government alone were estimated at 3,191,600,000 
crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 
provided for additional revenue from Bohemia, 
Moravia and wee a EV Raadie et crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 

Peace time exports are woolen goods, cottons, 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woolen goods, fat and oils, iron 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, coal and 
chemicals. i 

The Czechoslovak Republic was recreated as the 
result of the First World War. The reestablish- 
ment of independence marked the culmination of 
the struggle of the Czechs and Slovaks for iree- 
dom, a struggle the beginning of which went to 
the Middle Ages, when the ancient independent 
Kingdom . of ee was absorbed within the 

urg Monarchy. 
i Grocha and aie aye eae eee Bb 
branch Vv origin. Hac’ own lit 
er a Coot derstands Slovak without 
In the ninth century 
the Great Moravian 


d during the Mag-* 
Empire, which was destroye g ite tear 
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century. Later the Slovaks lived in the Hun- 
garian and the Czechs in the Austrian half of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Religious and po- 
litical persecutions in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century led to an unsuccessful revolt of the 
Czechs which-resulted in the loss of their free- 
dom at the Battle of the White Mountain near 
Prague in 1620. ; 

‘Czechoslovak independence was Officially pro- 
claimed (Oct. 28, 1918) after the break-up of 
The constitution of the re- 


dier of France, Adolf Hitler of Germany and 
Benito Mussolini of Italy. The cession of the 
territory was made without Czechoslovakia par- 
ticipation and against the Prague government's 
‘protest, Czechoslovak parliament never having 
given its approval. The Munich agreement by 
which the Sudetenland was ceded to Germany, 
was repudiated by the British Government (Aug. 
5, 1942) with the announcement that the post- 
war boundaries of Czechoslovakia would not be 
influenced by any acts arising from the signing of 
the agreement. 

The new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 1938) and 
the result was Czechoslovakia lost 10,056 square 
miles of territory and a population of 4,922,440. 
This was divided as follows: 


Country Area Population 
ERTATY I dis ..cies Aes, 11,701 sq. mi. 3,653,292 
PADTIPATY ec cee ees 4,566 sq. mi. 1,027,450 
tot Ee ee 419 sq. mi. 241,698 

Poland had demanded the cession of Teschen 


by Czechoslovakia and Hungary also had put for- 
ward demands which were granted when the 
new frontier was defined. 

The mame of the country was changed to 
Czechoslovakia and a central government with 
three autonomous governments for Bohemia and 
Moravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia, renamed Car- 
patho-Ukraine were created under the Munich 
agreement, 

German troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 
1939) and seized Prague. Two days later Chancel- 
lor Hitler declared Czechoslovakia no longer ex- 
isted and that Reich forces would preserve order. 
_ Bohemia and Moravia, with an area of 28,717 
Square miles and a population of 10,897,000 (1939) 
were organized as a Protectorate of the Reich and 


Baron Constantin von Neurath was named Pie 
tector. Reinhard Heydrich was named Protector 
(Sept. 27, 1941) when von Neurath asked tempo- 
rary leave and a state of emergency was decreed. 
Heydtich was eventually killed by two Czech 
patriots (June, 1942) the assassination having re- 
sulted in g 
dreds of Czechs were killed, including the whole 
population of the community Lidice, which was 
burned to the ground. ¢ <S 
The Reich assumed supervision of military and 
foreign affairs. communications and customs. The 
reichsmark and crown became the legal tender 
with the Reich to determine their relative value. 
The establishment of the protectorate has not 
been recognized by’ the United States, Great 
Britain and France. Italy formally recognized 
the annexation (Sept. 14, 1939). “ 
Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles 
and a population of 2,450,096, declared its in- 
dependence (March 14, ) i le 
to protect it. A treaty was signed in Vienna four 
days later in which Germany guaranteed to protect 
the boundaries of Slovakia for twenty-five years 
and in return received permission to construct 
and man fortifications along the Slovakian border. 
Slovakia was to remain an -independent State, 
with its own army, currency and. diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. Dr. Joséé Tiso was named 
Prime Minister and elevated by Parliament to 
be President (Oct. 26, 1939). Hungary recognized 


the independence of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). Uni-. 


versal military service for a period of two years 
from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. 18, 1940). 
Parliament adopted a constitution (July 21, 1939) 
that made the remnant of Czechoslovakia an au- 
thoritarian republic with a National Council of ten 
to govern, a president elected for seven years, 
with a Parliament of eighty elected for five-year 
terms. The National. Council has authority to 
issue decrees without a ratification by Parliament. 

Hungary marched into Carpatho-Ukraine 
(March 4, 1939) and annexed that country. 

Immediately after the invasion of all Czecho- 
slovakia (March, 1939) the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment was formed in London under Dr. Eduard 
Benes, which continued to function with its diplo- 
matic representation with the 28 United Nations. 
A State Council of 40 members, formerly Czech 
and Slovak members of parliament and Senate, 
was also reestablished in London to act as tempo- 
rary parliament in exile. The Government in 
London _was recognized by the following nations: 
Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union in July 1941, later Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand and Egypt extended their 
recognition. The Czechoslovak vernment is offi- 
cially recognized by the following additional states: 
Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, China, Cuba, Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Luxem- 
burg, Greece. e 

The lend-lease program was extended to Czecho- 
slovakia by the United States (July 11, 1942). . 

The Czechoslovak Government in London and 
the Polish Government in exile decided (Nov., 
1940) to unite after the war in a Czechoslovak- 
Polish Confederation. A Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Treaty of mutual assistance was signed in Lon- 
don (July, 1941). 

The fighting forces of Czechoslovakia within the 
United Nations consist of a military unit and air- 
force operating from England and military units 
fighting in the Near and Middle East as well as in 
the Soviet Union. 


Danzig 


(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 


Area, 754 square miles—Population, 415,000 


The Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
with the Polish corridor to the west, Poland to the 
south, and East Prussia, of which it was formerly 
a part, to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 
the territory to the Baltic. The population (cen- 
sus of Aug., 1929) is preponderantly German. The 
district contains 258 localities, of which 252 are 
rural communes, two forest-estate divisions, and 
four cities, including the municipality of Danzig. 
Education is compulsory. . 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Nov. 15, 1920) to create 
a port for Poland. It was under the protection of 
the League of Nations. It had a Volkstag of 72 
members. The Senate consisted of 22 members 
elected from the Volstag; the President and seven 
of these are Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and 
‘are elected for a four-year term. 

The Senate (March 22, 1939) disregarded the 


Constitution and prolonged for another four ye 

the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. vthe 
Volkstag at the time was 100 per cent Nazi, the 
Opposition deputies having been forced to Tesign. 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to 


the Nazi ee during which hun-) 


1939) and Hitler offered .~ 


make Albert — 


Forster, Nazi party leader, chief of stat . 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto boas 


of the government as Senate President. 
Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig to 


the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City was 


accepted into the Reich at on 
Hitler. The city received Oso) he ae 


to call itself ‘‘the Hanseatic City of Danzig.” The 


(Dec. 20, 1940) the right — 


British Government considers Danzig as territory 


eee Pn ae of ae . 
ef exports are grain, sawn timber ; 
and sulphates; principal imports are aah hen eet 
othe | ame) ei is the guld 

monetary unit is the gulden, worth about 
25 cents in American money. The 
balanced at 126,880,000 pen budger ue 


herrings, — 
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i. Denmark occupies the peninsula~of Jutland, 
_ thrusting out to the north from Germany, which 
_ is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
The Skagerrak separates it from Norway, and 
_ Kattegat from Sweden. The country consists of 
_ low, undulating plains. 

; The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. Great Britain established a protec- 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
/ and a population (1935) of 25,744. 

The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient. 
times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Havn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the 
found, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded 

ai the actual founder of the city. On one of the 
- islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
_ Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 

ground in front of Christiansborg. Elsinore 
* (Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Hamlet, 
the Danish prince immortalized by Shakespeare. 
_ A great attraction here is the castle of Kromborg 
‘with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
_ bronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
_ when duties were exacted from every passing vessel. 
* One-third of the population lives in normal times 
exclusively by agriculture and approximately one- 
half by manufactures and trade. The cultivated 
_ area (1938) showed the following crop acreage: 
_ wheat, 325,000; rye, 358,500; barley, 982,000; oats, 
' 926,100; mixed grain, 746,000; potatoes, 195,700. 
There were in Denmark (July, 1939) 564,006 
_ horses, 3,258,000 head of cattle, 3,127,000 swine and 
us chal ee hens. There were (March, 1940) 3,066,000 
- pigs. ; 
_ Danish dairy products are world famous and the 
- country in normal times exports more butter than 


_ any in the world and produces more bacon than |. 


_any other with the exception of the United States. 
_ The fisheries also are important. ; 

_ The first cooperative consumers society was 
established (1866) and today the system has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 


4 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
_ Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
' North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
'N. lat. Its total area is 736,518 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
‘tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
_ ,000 ft. The population (1941) was 18,000, composed 
Pof. 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capital is 
Godthaab: its population is 1,313. Greenland is the 


_ only Danish colony. 
The United States formally relinquished its claim 
to land in Northern Greenland discovered by 


7 "The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 

portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispanola; the name given it by. Co- 
‘umbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
public of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 


a 


is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 


Countries—Denmark; Dominican Republic 
Denmark 


(KONGERIGET DANMARK) Ses) ee 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area, 16,575 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 


GREENLAND 


: 3,805,000 — 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 4 v4 sie 1) 

The chief exports in normal times are dairy 
products, eggs, provisions and fodder, animals and ~ 
animal products. The principal imports in normal — 
times are chemicals, wood, cork, ‘paper, textiles, 
fuels, lubricants and metals. * 7 
Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the suc- 
cession being hereditary, The King and the 
Rigsdag @iet) jointly hold legislative power. 
The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folketing 
(House of Commons), with 149 members, and the _ 
Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men and 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. The _ 
Premier is Vilhelm Buhl. Sp , 
The King of Denmark is. Christian 
Sent. 26, 1 
VIII (May 
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589,000,000. 


P yom 
Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Isl nds - 
from Denmark (1916). sey eet: 
An agreement was concluded between the United 
States and Denmark (April 9, 1941) phere 
United States got the right to establish mili 
and naval bases on the island and in turn Dieser 


Dominican Republic 


(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) } Re + 
Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 squaré miles—Population (est. 1939), 1,616,561 


| penditures at. $12,820,000. 


protection to Greenland against aggression. ) 
Greenland trade,has been a state monopo: 4 ) 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the enti . 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (Ju: 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to 


graphite are the other exports. Trade in Gree 
is a state monopoly. 4 ey 


There is a coastal ‘patrol of 


3.000 of ere ranks. 


nt” 
“The 


The Dominican Republic has its own. monetary 
standard, same base and value as the United — 
States’ coin system (there is no Dominican gold 
or paper money). The paper money circulation 
is from the United States. Government re 

nues (1942) were estimated at $12,839,000 and ex-- 


The Republic has opened its lands te colonization 
by. feerapees from Europe. The first refugees arrived 
(May 8, 1940) and established the Sosua settle- 


ment, a tract of 25,000 acres, 15 miles east of the 


| town of Puerto Plata, on the north coast, a gift of 


President Trujillo. He made available (1941) an- 
other tract of 50,000 acres, adjacent to the Sos 
colony. It is estimated that the lands will ace 
commodate a colony of 2.500 refugees. i 
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Foreign. Countries—Ecuador; Egypt 


Ecuador 


; (REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (estimated 1941), 3,200,000 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the east and south. Two 
cordillera of the Andes cross the country, with 
a dozen peaks above 16;000 ft. in height, of which 
Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), 
Gayambee (19,534 ft») and Antisana (19,260 ft.) 
are the highest. . 3 
' | Ecuador * a republic. According to the Consti- 
tution, the President is elected directly by the 
people for a four-year term and the Congress con- 
sists of two Houses: the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. ; : 

+ Dr. Arroyo del Rio was elected President (1940) 
. for four years. Congress granted (Aug. 6, 1941) 
unlimited powers in economic affairs to the presi- 
dent. 
United States forces occupied bases on the 
Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost area of Ecua- 
dor, and on the Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific 
600 miles to the west, it was disclosed (Sept 7, 
1942) at a secret session of Congress. The chief 
islands in the Galapagos archipelago are San 
Cristobal (Chatham), Santa Maria (Florena), 
Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador (James) 
and Isabella (Albemarle). The bases were made 
available through the efforts of the Latin-Ameri- 
‘can experts of the United States State Depart- 
ment to convert various Pan-American ‘‘solidarity” 
ae inte tangible bulwarks of continental de- 
ense. 

Ecuador has broken relations with the Axis 

countries. 
~The country is rich in undeveloped minerals. 
Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Canhar, 
Petroleum output is increasing. Large deposits of 
ee iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. 


Agricultural products include cereals, po- | 


‘ 
H 
$ 


tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubbles. man- — 
grove bark, (for tanning) alligator skins, and 
kapok are important commercially The so-called ~ 
Panama or “‘Jipi japa’’ hats, made of Toquilla 
straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha (May 29, 1822). - Ex 

Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
proximately 8,000 officers and men. | 

The monetary unit is the sucre with an average 
value of $.15. 

The budget (1942) was estimated to balance at 
119,000,000. sucres. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuarodean 
imports. : 

Included in the area of Eeuador are the Galapagos 
Islands and the Archipelago of Colon, with an 
area of 3,028 miles. : 

Guayaquil, chief port of Ecuagor, on the northern 
bank of the Guayas river, and 50 miles upstream 
from the Great Gulf of Guayaquil on the Pacific 
Ocean, was founded in 1537. The Guayaquil- 
Quito railway is one of the greatest engineering 
feats in the world. At Nariz del Diablo (Devil's 
Nose) a forbidding mountain intercepts the rail- 
way, and the train ascends 2,900 ft, in five min- 
utes, along a daring zig-zag road cut out of solid 
rock along the mountain side and supported by 
huge retaining walls. Quito was once the capital of 
an empire ruled by the Incas after they had van- 
quished the Caras. The Spanish settlement dates _ 
from 1534. In colonial times it was the most im- 
portant art center in America and today the 
churches contain works of sculptors and painters 
whose names have survived the centuries. 


Egypt 
: (MISR) 
Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—Population (1937), 15,920,703 


» Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Cana! and the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
and sandy. On the south is the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude form- 
ing the boundary. To the west is libya. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals; roads, date and other agri+ 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 
‘the Nile, its marshes and lakes, The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
cge be Revol it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
. idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 

the pegs of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
the beginnig of October. The river carries a heavy 

r 


traffic. 

. Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile. and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is ‘the longest 
in the world, measuring 16,400 ft. 

.. The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
rrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three feet and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 


_. of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 


introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
_ Was restored and greatly improved during the 
ee ceeeeation: : 
-tivable land were added, and under the basin 
an cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 


Two million acres of cul-' 


chief products. 
a A variety of Is is f 
variety of minerals is found in t, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petrolsal » aehaee ae 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 
baie and meee : 
any automobile highways—some of th 
through the desert—have been constructed. fis: 
_Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor Built 
the pyramids for their kings, and whose phyisical 
paerecserietice oie: poaee in the mural paint- 
ngs 0 temples and tombs and on the 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. eset 
Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
tians 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 
was high until some years ago, is being eradicated 
by the Government. Education is now compul- 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded with © 
the Metropolis about the year 968 A.D.; and 
another, quite modern and up-to-date, the Fouad 
PR ga Lab a ene Sppoae, Cones, founded in 
2 new university, Faru niversi - 
ing established in Alexandria. Ree 
riginally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 
more or less semi-independent status, England 
declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as a 
War measure in December (1914), and sq remained 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed the 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
force of 10.000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez 
Canal for twenty years, till such time as Egypt 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take ; 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 
British, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. n 
Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 19 and 27 with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. The 
strength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560, but it 
has been increased and re-equipped. The Air Force 
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consists of 67 planes but is being expanded to 500 ; King, the remainder elected directly by th 1 
by 1944. The Defense Council decided (1938) to | as are the Deputies. The Prime M: mister tenia a 
build a fleet of 36 units, a cruiser, minelayers, mine- | pha Nahas Paenk. ae She / 
ree and’ submarines, but war has halted the ne Siew dy is peg ts Rata 
. i h e monetary un: e Egyptian pound. The 
King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11,| budget (1942-43) amounts. to $3,000,000 pounds. 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen| The principal imports are textiles, mineral, 
Nazli. He succeeded his father (April 28, 1936), | chemical and pharmaceutical Products; wood and 
married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter | cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
of Yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughter of | vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
ae a i agian ne and | and cotton. : t 
: aughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of exquisite 
christened Ferial. A second daughter was born | conglomerate charm, whose streets resonate the 
(April 7, 1940) and named Fawzia. ring of three civilizations. Hundreds of mosques 
The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- attract the eye of the tourist. Excursions are 
_ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al Shuyukh) | conducted in normal times to the Pyramids and — 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis al Nuwwab). Sphinx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Memphis, _ 
Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed by the and the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. 5 A. 


i 
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Estonia 


(EESTI VABARITK) 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 1,134,000 


Estonia comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Government of Pskow and 
oe It is bounded by the U. S. S. R. 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga ; ; 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of ae Be rig etal he sere Sf 
Finland on the north. The Estonians are of towns. 

Finnish-Ugrian origin. 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 
coast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The principal crops are rye, ae 
wheat, barley, oats, mixed corn, potatoes and flax. 
aie and cattle raising are important indus- 
ries: “<j 2 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles. 


ated 


“ 


during the Swedish period. Another inicreniag al 
mediaeval town is Narva, founded in the 13th 
, : century. It contains a fortress built by the Rus- 
There is no state religion: 78.6% of the popula- | sian Grand Duke Ivan III (1492), . - a ae 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa-| Esthonia and the Soviet Union signed a ten-y 
_ tion is free. There is a famous university in mutual assistance pact (Sept. 28, 1939) giving - 
Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technical University | Russia the right to maintain naval and mili 
in Tallinn. bases on the large islands at the entrance of 
The chief exports are dairy products, paper, | the Gulf of Finland. + AD. a 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- Estonia was admitted into the Union. of Soviet 
ports are mainly cotton, woolens, sugar, iron and | Socialist Republics (June, 1940) and later occupied. © 
steel, and fertilizers. The Constitutional Government was suspended. 
The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided for a | After war started between Germany and the Ui 
S. R., Estonia was invaded and occupied b: 
and a Parliament of two houses. The members of | German Army. The occupations by the U. S ; 
one house are elected by the people; those of the | and Germany have not been recognized by the 
second are chosen by various public organizations ' United States or Great Britain. c an 


: Ethiopia Te 


(ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA). han 
Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Population (1939, estimated) 12,100,000 -natives 


ee ‘ vat 
Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous vol- | the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head — 
canic sation in  dariieaat Africa, bounded by | bishop_of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Det : 
Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland and British | 1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia — 
Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somaliland pn tf Pecan and oo ore rine sore 
on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the | MetTopolitans an Tee bishops for the whole of 


south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of the 
‘country. are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 4 t Menelik, the 
ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, | King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. ‘ 
Sagar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively| taly conquered Ethiopia (1934-1936) and an- 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari | nexed the country with King Victor Emmanuel III 
(ong berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is| 5; Emperor. The country later was established — 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other | in the colony of Italian East Africa. When British 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar-| forces occupied Ethiopia (1941) the country was 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as | returned to Emperor Haile Selassie, who had fled 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees|in the war between Ethiopia and Italy. Ethiopia — 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, | resumed (1942) its status as an independent na-— 
knives and hatchets. Gold, coal, copper, sulphur | tion under the rule of Emperor Haile Selassie — 
and potash salts are also found. F (born July 17, 1891). 5 ; : 

e Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, An army and police force is being organized. 
connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the A-vast road building project was opened under 
bulk of produce from the interior to the coast, | Italien domination and approximately 5,000 miles 
although many caravan routes are still widely trav- | were u-=ned to traffic. These roads formerly 
Mah tigion in the north- | snd donkeys, “Telegraph and telepHione lines. also 

ommedanism is the religion € north- | and donkeys. Telegraph an ephone ~ _ also 
west territories, Harar, Jimma, and in parts of the | have been constructed although wireless is coming 


optic branch of Christianity. Harar is the Trade is chiefly in the export of Hides and 
Mosiem center for historical tradition, religious | skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon-— 
institutions and Arabic culture. Christians pre- | keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
dominate in Addis Ababa. The Coptic Patriarch | yarns, renee materials and petroleum’ produc 
of Alexandria has been the supreme head The budget (1939-1940) was estimated to balan 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in at 2,183,000,000. lire. > j 


’ Galla Sifama State. Many Ethiopians adhere to | to the front as a means of quick communication. | 


~ mil 
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Foreign Countries—Finland; France ' 


RE a SE See 
Finland 
(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 
Capital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles—Population (1938), 3,863,753 


Finland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1154 to i809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russidn Empire. It declared 
its independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Provisional Government, and became a republic 
(1919). Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
way, on the east by Russia, on the south by the 
Gulf of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. , 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and was forced 
to make peace after three months of fighting. 
Through the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded 
to the U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory 
with a population of 450,000 which had be be re- 
Settled in the rest of the war-torn country. All 
the lost territory was recovered (1941) in the 
war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. with 
Finland lined up with the Axis. The resettlement 
of refugees from Karelia on their conquered land 
is progressing although complicated by the virtual 
loss of all overseas trade by the war. 

Finland, atter the downfall of the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her by a 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917) 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites’’ followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops: went home 
in December of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
solved (July 17, 1919) to establish a republic, and 
@ peace treaty acknowledging the independence of 
regen akong signed with Russia at Dorpat (Cet. 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 


_ Yapids of the river Vuokski, having in a chan- 


nel about 25 yards wide an aggregate fall of 
about 72 feet in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 


‘volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 


and 700 cubic meters per second, discharging ulti- 
mately into Lake Ladoga. 

Although extending far north into extremely cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the 
most important industry. The principal crops are 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 


paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur: and chemicals. 

Imports are mostly metals and metal goods; 
machinery; minerals and earths; textiles; colonial 
produce and spices; oils, fats, and waxes; means 
of transport; cereals; spinning materials. Exports, 
in order of their value, are pulp and paper; timber 
and manufactures of wood; food obtained from 
animals; metals and metal goods; leather, hides, 
furs; minerals, ores, and products from same; 
yarn and ropes; matches, ammunition, and other 
explosives; machinery; resins and tars; textiles. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There are (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives with 
a total membership exceeding 900,000 and they 
handle about 25% of the retail trade and 40% of 
the wholesale. 

Universal military service prevails from 17 years 
to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to service 
for a period of approximately a year for training. 
The conscript then remains in the first reserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
are considered unfit for active service and youths 
between 17 and 21, not yet enrolled _as conscripts. 
There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense. 
The Civic Guards, approximately 100,000, also are 
a part of the national defense. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
Teligion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Heisinki 
and two in Turku. 

The President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by direct vote; he 
appoints the Cabinet. The President is Risto Ryti, 
(born 1889) who was elected (1940) after the resig- 
nation of Kyosti Kallio. 

In the general election (July, 1939) the Gov- 
ernment coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its majority in 
the Diet from 143 to 149. Of the opposition par- 
ties the Conservatives gained three seats while 
the Swedish party, representing the minority 
population, lost three. Fascists and Nazis operat- 
ing in the Patriotic National League lost seven of 
their 14 seats. The voting system is devised for 
proportional representation. 

The monetary unit is the mark with an average 
value of $.02. The budget (1942) is estimated to 
balance at 11,100,000,000 marks. 


France 
Capital, Paris—(War) Vichy—Area, 212,659 square miles—Population (1936), 41,907,056 


France, a republic for 70 years. and now an 


On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 


authoritarian state, has for neighbors on the north | ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 


Belgium: and Luxemburg. On the east Germany 
lies beyond the Rhine, the boundary; the Jura 
Mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland, and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy. On the south is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Spain, with the Pyrenees for the 
boundary line. On the west lie the Bay of Biscay 
and the North Atlantic Ocean, and on the north 
again the English Channel and the Straits of Dover 
separate it from England. From north to south its 
length is about 600 miles, and from the western 
extremity near Brest to Strasbourg on the Rhine it 
is about 560 miles wide. The coastline on the 
north is 700 miles long; along the Atlantic and 
the Bay of Biscay, 865; on the Mediterranean, 384 


es, 

Tt has the highest mountain in Europe west of 
the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

Tn the south-central part of France is the so- 
ealled Central Plateau, which is bordered on its 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, be- 
peeing with the Cevennes, which ascend from the 

hone Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft. in 
Mont Lozere, and on its northwestern side by the 
Monts d’Auvergne which attain an altitude of 
6,000 ft. Further it is bordered by the hills of 
Burgundy and Cote d’Or. Still further north 
are the Vosges, which run pene with the Rhine; 
their crest formed the boundary line between 
France and Germany before World War I. Thence 
the wooded highlands of the Argonne and the 
Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The western 
and northwestern part of France consists of fertile 
plains save for the hills of Normandy and the 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. 


great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, an important naval base, between Cape 
Hague and Cape Barfleur. In the extreme north- 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St: Mathieu, 
is the roadstead of Brest, the great naval station. 
Further down the coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further up the 
river, Rochefort and La Rochelle. Up the estuary 
of the Garonne is the important port of Bordeaux, 
fourth city of the republic; and at the mouth of 
the Adour, in the extreme southwest corner, is 
Bayonne with its neighboring seaside resort of 
Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on 
the west is low, with lagoons and sand dunes, there 
is no great port till the mouths of the Rhone are 
passed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- 
try, is reached. Beyond is the great naval base, 
Toulon, and from there by Nice and Monaco to the 
Italian frontier and beyond runs the beautiful 
Riviera—the Cote d’Azur. 

France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
historical pageants elaborately presented in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
and in some of the many gardens in Paris. ° 

France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 
Jura, as well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, 
Touraine, Provence and many other localities. 
queens ae oe miles of ae coast bordering’on 

as and an ocean, there are mo: t 
bathing beaches. ore than 900 
uch o e history of France may be rea 
her_art. The prehistoric remains mg Les Eyzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas 
of Arles and Nimes, all speak eloquently of ancient 
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Traces of the Merovingian { i i al 
gies e ee eG LEE Relea’ | BE Rtod of chico nas be proaaed by 
of thi Romanesque and Gothic Command the armed forces; i 
the Renaissance and Exercise the right of pardon and amnesty; > 


Aes and peg treaties; be 

‘ive envoys of forei: owers who 1. 

accredited to him; SS yay bene” 
Have the right to declare martial law in one or 
more parts of the land; .a 
He shall not have the power to declare war 
without the previous assent of the Legislative 

. Assemblies. A ; 

Monee he shall also exercise legislative 
Until the formation of new assemblies: y 
After such formation, in case of foreign tension ~ 
or grave internal crisis. : f 

neers ad Sh eet sar be The Senate er . 

: A : ; He : amber of Deputies will continue to exist until 

hehehe eta — ee. Beauvais, a there have been formed the Assemblies provided for 

Oe > 2 ers, Bourges, Strasbourg, | by the Constitutional Law of July 10: the Senate — 

a A Arles. The chateaux of France, especially | ahq Ghamber of Deputies are adjourned until 

ae eee, are — Snowe. Amboise, Blois, | further order and hereafter will be convened only — 

ai apap s vag , bas ie Langeais, | on the call of the Head of the State; article 1 of — 
pam i On, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, have | the Constitutional Law of July 16, 1875, is repealed. _ 
available to tourist inspection for the past| “Under Act No. 4 (July 12) M. Pierre Laval was 
appointed successor to Marshal Petain in case the © 

change was made necessary by events. 


ew years. Carcassonne is known for its old forti- 
pa, wails. ‘ es ss ie : 
, ere are many popular winter resorts scattered P 
© ia pigunising of the’ Voces, the ure, the Alpe | suofce" AS! Se: SC, A Stat aaa 
5 ae ee i Baar ee important rivers, the Seine, | Judgment upon such ministers or high officials asiae 
_ the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left pe eee a) ee Hier 'e Se 
- bank rf si en at brought abou e passage fro! De fee 
2 bi of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to| {> war prior to September, 1939, and upon indi. ie 
viduals guilty of attempts against the security of — 
the State. Fe PA: 
Under Act No. 6 (Dee. 1) The deposition of — 
Parliamentarians was decreed henceforth by the 
Sh of the French State and not by the Parlia~ — 
ment. z 
Under Act No. 7 (Jan. 21, 1941) All members | 
the Government and high officials of the Ci 
Service are required to swear allegiance to Mats! 
Petain personally and are responsible to him. 


of tourist and native alike. : ‘’ 
Throughout France there are many famous 
Museums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
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The waterways total 7,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 
France became an authoritarian state in the 
4 Swift current of martial and political events that 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistice 
ue Germany and Italy. A single political party 


Was created (Aug. 31, 1940). under the direction of 
ee cons Puiliove Petain, wat ood suerecned 
to e head 0; e Government. e war wi + i ; 
Germany saw many rapid changes in cabinets that L eg ee ie Pane ee ee Pr Benge 4 
“year. Premier Edouard Daladier with his cabinet | SPY2. 28 Depahy = Marshal Petam “for tigHiaeae 
‘Yesigned (March 20, 1940) and was succeeded by | % AE hotoenel olicy’’ (Dec. 12). dismissed Lava 
Paul Reynaud. The Reynaud cabinet served until | SOMS OF Tita oikce of Vice Premier At the 
_ its resignation (June 16, 1940) when Marshal Petain | 270 "See named Pierre Etienne Flandin 
‘, was named Premier and immediately declared for Foreign Minister. Flandin resigned his post (Feb 
eos eceh ‘dae the beginning of the end of the 9, 1941) and Admiral Jean Francois Darian was 
'|The German Army had entered Paris following pared aes apern gtr oe ieee his suecesces a 
its occupation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- | *© a MY ie ahold Eircaenetaaeee 
ern France. The invasion of the Low Countries AU Mg ast tate ~ [ 
began (May 10, 1940) and within a-month the i 
_ Germans had seized these lands and had overrun 
en France. German troops entered Paris 
(June 14, 1940) and the Goyernment moved to 
% Bordeaux. The cabinet by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
a ask Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 
last under the Constitution of 1875, resigned and 
| President Lebrun asked Marshal Petain to take 
the helm. There followed the armistice negotia- 
tions. The compact with Germany was signed 
(June 22, 1940); the one with Italy two days later. 
The German Army at the time occupied three-fifths 
of France. 
__ The Government moved to Vichy (July 2) and 
_ Parliament voted (July 9) full powers to Marshal 
_ Petain to establish a new constitution. The vote 
in the Chamber of Deputies was 395 to 3 and in 
Regis members oF the Chamber of Deputies and | Bonnafous 
_. The members o: e amber 0: UL an ae 
‘the Senate met in National Assembly (July 10) and Education—Abel Bonnard. ‘ 
pass y a vote of 2 a Constitutional Law, SECRETARIES OF STATE : \ 
Vv’ to Marshal Petain the power to promulgate ; Means: 
i Penrgugh ne OF more J Acts a hew Constitution for B big sy Poe Laval—Fernand de Brinon, Admir al 
he Frenc’ ate’’, on the rig! of ‘‘labor, < . ; a. 
family and the fatherland”, to be ratified by the| , Internal Administration (Ministry of the In- 
Nation and applica by the Assemblies to be created. terior)—Georges Hilaire. i 
is ‘‘Constitutional Law’’ was adop y a vote i 
of 569 to 80, with 17 members absent. Information—Paul Marion. ae 
By virtue of the power vested in, him oe ge reagg Bree at ; Yr, 
ei eaetr bee Bee ea ee cer eae Re 2 Navy —Vice Admiral Paul Auphand. 


nder Act No.*1 (July 11), Marshal Petain as- —Gen. Jean Jennekyn. 
‘ feed the of tions of Shiny of the French State, | Industrial Production—Jean Bichelonne. 
heretofore held by Albert Lebrun as President of |, Labor—Hubert - eee. Seek 

the French Republic. President Lebrun did not Communications—. ~bert Gribrat. tagrk 
officially resign but retired. It was assumed that | Health—Dr. Raymonu Grasset. : c 
the publication of this act automatically entailed OTHERS 2 ' 


2 3 of 
re Seat Wenn eae ae Bey bt 2 Delegate General for French-German Economic 
powers of Marshal | Rélations—Jacques Barnaurd. i 


Marshal Petain appointed (Jam, 22, 1941) a 
National Council of 192 members to advise witk 
him and to share with him the duties of directing 
the French State. 
A New Government was formed (April 14, Bik ihe 


I Cabinet 4 vith Daria : 
articipating in the Cabinet and wit arlan co: 
tinning. as successor to the Chief of State. The 
New Government follows: . : 7 

Chief of State—Marshal Petain. 

Chief of Government and Minister of For 
Affairs, Interior and Propaganda—Pierre Lav: 

Minister of State Without Portfolio Attached to 


4 


Police—Robert Bosquet. 


blic. 
_ Under Act No. 2 (July 11) The 
fain are defined. 

s Chief Executive he will: F ues 
Appoint and remove Secretarigs of State who 
will be responsible only to him; oe 
_ Promulgate laws and enforce their execution; | 

Fill all civil and military positions for which no | 
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(June 28) as leader of all Free Frenchmen, 
wherever they may be, who rally to him in support 
of the Allied cause. “‘French colonies supporting 
the Free French movement are French Equa- 
torial Africa, New -Caledonia, Oceania, French 
Cameroons, French East Indies, French West In- 
dies and French India. Gen. de Gaulle formed a 
Council of Defense of the French Empire to ‘‘exer- 
cise all the powers of a Government of War in the 
name of France on all territories where fighting 
against the enemies of France continues or will 
sooner or later be resumed.’’ De Gaulle announced 
(Sept. 25, 1941) a Free French Council to serve 
under his presidency as a provisional government 
until they can hand over their functions to a 
constitutionally representative French Government. 

The National Council (created 1941) by Marshal 
Petain to frame a new Constitution was scrapped 
(1942). Lucien Romier, Minister of State who 
Tepresented the Government on the council, said 
that it would be reorganized ‘‘with a view of 
establishing contact between the Government and 
the population through the intermediary of local 
and national representatives. 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 

merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were state-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. 
_ Agriculturally, France is a country_of_ small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
Tye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
‘The fishing industry is extensive. The government 
assists financially in the culture of silk. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore deposits in Eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in Central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

France imports more wine than she exports. 
France impoxted (1938) from the colonies 18,566,231 
metric quintals and from foreign countries 198,093. 
Exports (1938) to the colonies were 311,636 metric 
quintals and to foreign countries 875,186. 

The principal imports in peace time in the order 
of their monetary value are coal and coke, wines, 
wool, vegetable oils and seeds, cotton, cereals, 
fruit (fresh and dried), machinery, coffee, copper, 
skins, hides, rice, timber. The order of exports, 
according to value, was machinery, iron and steel, 
wool, cotton cloth, silk cloth, chemicals, minerals, 
motor cars, wines, skins and hides, paper, sugar, 
Sbirits, precious and semi-precious stones, wool 
thread, fruits (dried and fresh), drugs, medicines, 


‘ perfumes, soaps, cotton thread, timber, 


Alsace-Lorraine, returned by Germany to France 
at the end of the World War, had a population 
(1921 census) of 1,709,749. The census (1921). re- 
turned the total population of enlarged France as 
39,209,706, a loss of 395,474 over the previous census 
(1911). France, always an attractive country to 
foreigners, counted as residents (1911) 1,132,696, 
and (1921) 1,417,357 in the pre-war territory and 
1,550,459, comprising Alsace-Lorraine, an increase 


houses. 

France is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
also compulsory~ social insurance against illness, 
maternity, disablement and death. The legislation 
has been continued by the French State. 

The French State repealed (Sept., 1940) the 
famous laws (1904) which nominally denied the 
right to teach to all religious organizations, This 
law was for a long time regarded as one of the 
most important pieces of legislation passed by the 
Third Republic in its struggle against clericalism. 
Tt was not too rigidly enforced, however, especially 
after the World War of 1914-1918, but schools con- 
ducted by religious groups were nevertheless illegal. 
From now on, religious orders will be allowed to 
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resume their teaching under the official control 
and authority of the Ministry of Education. 

Primary instruction is free and compulsory. The 
public schools form the University of France with — 
an enrollment (1937-1938) of 5,436,554 pupils in © 
plea schools. There are 17 universities in the 
country. ] 

The. University of Paris was founded around: 
1150-1170 and the University of Montpellier existed © 
@s a School of Medicine at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. A faculty of jurisprudence was 
created in the latter part of the century. The 
University of Toulouse also was founded in the 
twelfth century. A 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The state recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all. The monks of the Grand 
Chartreuse were permitted by decree (March 4, 
1941) to return to France where they receive 
official recognition. 

France, as a Republic, was governed under con- 
stitutional law adopted (1875) and modified (1875- 
1884-1885-1889). Legislative power rested in a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, with the Depu- — 
ties elected by manhood suffrage every four years. 
The Senators were elected for nine years, one 
third retiring every three years; the election was 
indirect and made by an el€éctoral body in each 
district made up of delegates chosen in the muni- 
cipal council of each commune, and of Deputies, 
councillor-generals and district councillors in each 
department. 

The two Houses united as a National Assembly, 
elected by absolute majority a President of the 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting imme- 
diately whenever a vacancy occurred. The Presi- 
dent selected a Cabinet of Ministers, generally 
from the two Chambers, but was permitted to go 
outside the membership. In practice the President 
summoned a leader who could obtain a majority in 
the Chambers in support of his policies as Presi- 
dent of the Council (Premier) and he made up his 
list of Ministers and submitted it for approval to 
the two Houses. The number of portfolios varied. 
Each Minister was responsible to the Chambers 
for his acts and the Ministry as a whole was re- 
eaters for the general policy of the Govern- 

The unit of local Government was the com- 
mune. Each commune elected by general suf. 
frage a municipal council which in turn elected a 
Mayor, who is both a representative of the com- 
mune, the agent of the central Government and 
the head of the police. Each Department had 
representatives of all Ministries and was placed 
tiated Bort err resaapte by the Government and 

e functions. e system 
the erent Btate- “ an 4 continas wuners 
e tenure of office of the Premier w 
to the will of the Chamber of Deputies. seiget 
Hop ak a a a Se = confidence, he 
Ss resignation and another P: 
or i hoe Sige remler eee 
e last elected President of France was Al 
Lebrun (1932-1939). He was born (Aug. 29 ay 
and elected (May 10, 1932) to succeed Paul Dou- 
mer, who was assassinated (May 5, 1932). Lebrun 
heb eh (April 5, 1939) by the National As- 

In_a letter addressed to Marshal P. 
his Chief of Government, M. TLaval,<dutes goeae 
neney, president of the Senate, and Edouard 
Herriot, president of the Chamber of Deputies 
protested the order of Marshal Petain in decreeing | 
the dissolution of the permanent staffs of the 
Houses of Parliament, putting the final, formal seal 
of death on the Third Republic. The parliamentary 
chieftains protested against what they called 
Marshal Petain’s violation of his solemn promises 
to limit his powers and against any move to enter 
the war against the United Nations. The letter 
said in part: “In July, 1940, to obtain a yote of 
full powers by the National Assembly you promised 
through Pierre Laval that the chambers would 
not be suppressed. Your Constitution Act of July 
11, 1940, stipulated that the Senate and the 
Chamber should continue until new assemblies pro- 
vided by the new Constitution were ready. But 


by the same act you adjourned the chambe: 
decreed that they oc Moat aed 
Seer eet denen ney f ould meet again only when 


The unit of currency is the franc 
29, 1940) at 21 milligrammes of fine cad he 
The budget (1942) anticipates revenues of 80,000,-. 
000,000 francs and expenditures of 138,500,000,000. 
The French Army was divided.into the Metro= 
litan and the Colonial armies. The peace estab- 
ishment Metropolitan army (1938-1939) consists 
of an active army of 491,000, of whom 421,000 are 
for home defense and 70,000 a mobile reserve for 
overseas garrisons. The conscript served two years 


18 
cruisers, of which four were demilitarized at 
Alexandria and one immobilized at Martinique; 47 
_ Ssloops and other ships of which the Free French 
_ had at least nine; 50 destroyers of which five were 
_ with the Free French or demobilized at Alexandria: 
67 submarines of which four were with the Free 
French or were demilitarized at ‘Alex 
_ minor craft. At the time of the armistice the 
_ Navy personnel was approximately 85,000 officers 
and men. 
_ The terms of the armistice provided that all 
© naval units, except some left to guard the empire, 
Tecalled to specified ports and placed under 
or Italian control. Germany declared it 
it ie not use the French fleet against Great 
ain. ‘ 


, 
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andria, and 


The armistice terms deprived France of all mili- 
tary aircraft at home but there is an Air Force 
Overseas. 

_ __The armistice provided for the demobilization of 
_ all naval, air and military forces, with the excep- 
tion of police troops of which a force of 100,000 
was permitted. 
All French youth in their twenties, the former 
military age, must enroll for six months in the 
. compuisory National Service organization instead 
_ of the army, which, under the terms imposed by 
‘m » Must be recruited entirely from 
volunteers. 


: France constructed a system of fortifications, 
_ known as the Maginot line, extending 125 miles 
_ glong the Franco-German frontier from Switzer- 
jJand to Luxemburg. Later the line was extended 
_ glong the Franco-Belgian border to the North Sea. 
_ it is estimated that the original Maginot line and 
the extension cost $500,000,000. The extension was 
constructed after the declaration of war by France 


_ against Germany (1939) and was not as formid- 
: French 
Popula- 
x Sq. Mi. tion 
_IN ASIA } 
_ Syria & Lebanon (Mandate) 57,900} 3.630,000 
Meeerench Indig... 2.5... 196 323,500 
. French Indo-China........ 286,000 / 23,853,295 
Total in Asia.......... 344,096'27,806,795 
'N_AMERICA 
$t. Pierre and Miquelon 93 3,916 
- Guadeloupe. . 583] 304,209 
” Martinique............ 3 385) . 246,712 
_ French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 30,906 
( ne eee ee ace ee 66,102); 585,743 
br 
ew Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 53,245 
Tanith ete... = ahevSheteratetay s jase 1,520 39,920 
___ Total in Oceania....... 10,068] 93,165 
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control of all French Colonies and Protectorates. 


_ Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend~ 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunis on the east and Morocco on the 
‘west. Both neighbors are French protectorates, 
‘The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
ahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
im the coast is an Bree ae zoe sa A is 

of ve ertile plains w: valleys 

Pitta hi mainly owned by 
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Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
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miles. Thé capital is. 


The Petain Government announced (Sept. 30, 1940) that it would retain full military and civilian 


ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 
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“sa the original line which took five years to 


Trenches linked a series of casemates—shell- 
Po vaults with embrasures through which artil- 
ery and machine guns might be fired—from one to 
16 miles apart. From this chain, which included 
an elaborate system of subterranean barracks con- 
nected i tunnels, army officers believed a con- 
tinuous barrage might be laid down along the 
frontier, The line was so constructed that. troops 
were hidden from enemy view and protected by 
the fortifications against bombardment. s 

Defense against gas was provided by a special 
process; electric machinery maintained in the in- 
terior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher than 
the exterior pressure. Gunners laid their fire by 
following the indications on a dial, controlled by 
an artillery officers in a hermetically sealed ar- 
mored chamber, who viewed the outside world 
through panoramic telescopes. Telephone lines _ 
were built through concrete slabs or buried under- 
ground. The fortifications contained miles of bar- — 
Tacks with passages lighted by electricity. Every — 
precaution was taken to make the line habitable ~ 
for months. Tons of concrete and steel for more 
obstacles, traps, pits, trenches, gun emplacements 
and field fortifications of all kinds as well as con- 
crete casements and block houses were added (1940) 
to the line. : f 

The German army in the Battle of France cut 
through all except a few miles of the rear of the 
line (June 16, 1940) and the French withdrew vir- 
tually all of the 500,000 in the line. Later it was 
reported that the Germans had destroyed the line 
so far as its military value was concerned. 
Germany began to dismantle the line (1941) and 
the land was subdivided into small farms and 
handed down to-peasant families under a system 
established in Germany. ry 

French merchant 


ra 


More than one-third of the 
fieet has been lost or destroyed since 1938, accord- 
ing to an article published (1942) in The Merchant 
Marine Journal. The fleet in 1938 numbered 643 — 
ships of 1,000 tons or more, divided as follows: 


133 liners, 412 freighters, 28 fruit ships and 69 
tankers. , : as 
Colonies f 
Popula- 
Sq. Mi. tion 
—— ne et 
IN AFRICA 
Morocco (Protectorate)....] 162,120) 6,242,706 
SP PTAG os atinohy Seno ucts area Sate 847,552] 7,234,684 
MRD So 3g ecs-5'5 d cro o ae 48,313) 2,608,313 — 
French West Africa........ 1,818,698) 14,944,830 — 
Togoland (Mandate)........ 21,89 780,497 
Cameroon (Mandate)...... 66,489} 2.516.623 © 
French Equatorial Africa... 959,256) 3,418,066 — 
Reuni 97 208,858 
741980 ¢3:797,936 
8,4) 44,240 — 
4,275.667/41,796.753 
Grand total in all colonies.| 4,695,933|70,282,456 4 


three deputies to the National Assembly which 
alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. 

An army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 
XIXth) was stationed in Algeria. It included the — 
Foreign Legion; six regiments of Zouaves; six regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique); six of 
field, and one of heavy, artillery, the battalion of 
engineers and one regiment of the flying corps; 

12 regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs, and six 
regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry). The strength 
of the garrison at Algiers and Tunis (1937) was 
3,003 officers and 82,722 men. The Air Corps had ’ 
2,280 of all ranks in 5 groups. .~ench and British — 
fleets fought a battle at the nav.l base of Oran — 
(July 4, 1940) after the signing of the armistice. 

Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and ppee may be calied up as reservists in case of 
mobilization, 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, fax and tobacco. Wine 
and Ae oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates - 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de~ 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. , . 
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The principal imports are’ textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, esparto, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

The unit of currency is the French franc. 


} 
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ernmental revenues (1940 were estimated at 
oe en tures me a ee ere P 

The Southern Territory, area F are” 
miles, forms a separate colony under military 
command which acts with the authority of a 
governor and has a separate budget. The Southern 
Territory has & population (1936) of 642,651. ; 


TUNIS 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has an 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population (1936) 
of 2,608,313. The native population is composed of 
Arabs and Bedouins. ue 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunis 
under the protectorate of France. 

The native ruler of Tunis is Sidi Ahmed Bey 


(born 1862). - 
The ai of occupation consists of 25,000 men 
with 1,150 officers. 


There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the © 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. . 
Lead, iron, phosphate and zine are the most im- 
portant minerals. of 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

Government receipts (1940) were 811,198,000 
francs; expenditures 810,954,000. 

(For information on the French protectorate of 
Morocco, see Morocco.) > 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
to the Soudan at about 15° east longitude and from 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 


Africa. It has been formed by’ consolidation of 
seven colonies. 

The population included 26,614 Europeans. The 
capital, Dakar, has about 40,000 population. 
governmental budget for 1938 was estimated to 
balance at 1,126,264,486 francs. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 


and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 


France. ° 
Colony Sq. M.  Pop., 1937 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist. .... 77,790. 1,666,374 
Mauritania’: io... Wilco, 0 23,310 370,7 
French’ Guinea. ......2./.%% 96,886 2,065,527 
Ivory s Chast? 0. oe 184,174 _ 3,981,459 
Dahomey: Fie.) See. Foe 43,232 1,289,128 
French (Stdan. 22 0/2235 220h% - 590,966 3,635,073 
Niger? jy PRS. its oe. Sie ois 499,410 1,809,576 
Dakar and dependencies....... 60 126,929 
Woted' 2c 308 Fx Se eceees 1,818,698 14,944,830 


The general budget (1939) balanced at 349,000,000 
francs. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


(French 
French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
gaville. The constituent colonies are: 


) 


Congo) 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1931 
Gabun ...... .. 93,218 408,516 
Middle Congo . 166,069 744,503 
Ubangi-Shari 238,767 833,041 

Atee us - 461,202 . 1,432,006 

Ota ES 2. eee ats alert 959,256 3,418,066 


Puopeans Bey igs 4,949. 
ere are ,000 square miles of tropical forests 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 
ne te hs sere orcs is chiefly with France. 
Tal bu — 
629,000" francs. get ( ) was balanced at 224, 
e Government is in control of the Free French 
and received recognition from } 
(Auris oaa). g the United States 


CAMEROON AND TOGOLAND 


Cameroon is that part of the former German 
Colony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 
consists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
eree (March, 1921). It is governed by a Com- 
missioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
tion (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports, Douala and Kibri. 
= ee a ae are N aoe oil, ground nuts 

mds, hides, cacao and ivory. ‘Trad ¥ 
pally with France, , pe otiae 


The Government is in control of the Free French 
and received recogniti . 
(April 4 Isia). ae ion from the United States 

‘ogoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
ae ot bee aa rm is attached to French 

, and is a mandated territor: - 
lation of 780,497. on ae 

The local budget (1939) balanced at 50,354,000 
francs; in addition there was a railr \dget 
12,889,000 francs. Stee: peaers 4 


_ FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
Ethiopia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 
(British). 

The area is 8,492 square miles and population 
(1936), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti (population, 


14,870), its port on the Gulf of Aden, acquired 
1862) ‘but not developed unti ait 
{i559} balanced at 26,000 000 Rene The budiey 
The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
ann ie eee sea ey is connected with 
ailroad ani i 
commerce passes through it. eae ‘3 iblopia 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 
| from which it is separated by the Mozambique 

_ Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth. Its area is 241,094 square miles: 
its population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,797,936. 


The capital is Tananarivo,| the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, 


To Madagascar is attached for governm 

rOSDSES Beshipelage or pe Gases talande wise 
ou ? } 
in ost. 130,253 inhabitants. mallee ee 
adage came under a French 

(izes) and was declared a French co Bee eeepa 
ore than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
vanilla, 


or 
», Tesins 


The estim a 
Sigh ated budget (1939) balanced at 343,660,- 


British forces, acting in behalf o 
ations, occupied the naval base of Diss Byers 


ies. 
(May 7, 1942). Th 
° aie gold and radium. plete occupation of ‘the islends pppoe 
or REUNION : 
_ Reunion is in fact an integral part of France,, of whom 203,319 are of French extraction, The 


as it is represented in Parliament at Paris 

Senator and two Deputies. It is an island inthe 
. Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
_ and has belonged to France since 1643. The area 


_ is 970 square miles; the population (1936), 208,858, 


ue wes Hes are sugar, 

apioca, vanilla and spices. The chief impor 

rice and cereals. Trade is brincipally ‘Sith 

geting The budget (1937) balanced at 61,620,700 
. , AAR 


Tum, coffee, manioc, 


FRENCH INDIA 


_, The French possessions in India lie along the 
_ Coromandel coast, on the Bay-of Bengal, in the 
_ southeastern part, to the north o- the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
: Which, after changing hands eight times, finally 
_ Fested in the control of France (1814). The colo- 

nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 
population (1941), 204,653; Karikal, 60,055; Chan- 


f 


a 
=p Area Population 
- Cochin-China 26,476 sq. mi. 4,615,968 
 Annam 56,973 sq. mi. 6,211,228 
Cambodia 67,550 sq. mi. 3,046,432 
© Tonkin 40,530 sq. mi. 9,264,309 
_ Laos : 89,320 sq. mi. 1,023,314 
Kwangchow 325 sq. mi. 300,000 
a. Total 281,174 sq. mi. 24,461,251 


' French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
goart of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
_ west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 

‘shown above. The population includes about 42,000 

uropeans. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 
“dispute, French Indo-China ceded 21,750 square 


-Terre and Grande Terre, separated by a nar- 

row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group 
‘of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, be- 
¢ween Antigua and Dominica. They have been in 
the possession of France since 1634 and are repre- 
mted in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and 

o Deputies. The government consists of a Gov- 


| Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 


af i MARTINIQUE 


* 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 

West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
635. It is represented in the French Parliament 

‘by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
y a Governor, a General Council, and elective 

Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 

famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 


‘(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA ; 


dernagor, 38,284; Mahe, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chiet industry 
and oil seed the chief export. has 
five cotton mills, 


The total population of French India is 304,680; 


the area is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is the 
——— The budget (1941) balanced at 2,940,769 
pees. 


miles to Thailand. Cambodia yielded 16,887 
miles and Laos 4,863. ~ ‘ 
French Indo-China was placed under the armed 
protection of Japan (1941) according to an agree- | 
ment reached by the French Government (Vichy) 


, 


all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 


4, 


_ St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
‘barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
inhabited by fishermen. Town- 


‘Phe exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
‘other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
‘salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
‘service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 


FRENCH 


fanenit decades, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 


‘wood essence, balata and hides. 


and Japan. Under the terms of the accord Japan 
occupied military and navy bases in Indo-China. — 
The whole country was under a Governor-General _ 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, — 
and each state had a head, that of the colony being 


a Governor, and those of the protectorates being - 


called Residents Superior. There was a comm 
budget for Indo-China, which (1940) balanced at 
134,678,870 piastres. The piastre was stabilized 
(1920) ‘at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). ae 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. The 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, 
goods, kerosene and motor cars. 


GUADELOUPE aay 


ernor and an elected Council. The soil is very 
productive. The area of the entire group of islan 

is 583 square miles; population (1936) is 
Basse-Terre is the capital, The budget (1939) bal- 
anced at 86,608,979. : i 


Pondicherry has 


s 


é 


squar e uf 


4 


a 


metal 


‘ds 
304,209. 


The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. ‘Trade is mainly with — 
France, he, bd 


place of the Empress Josephine. “ fe it 

Martinique has a population (1936) of 246,712, 
and an area of 385 square miles. Thé capital is 
Port-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine~- 
apples and cocoa beans. Trade is mainly with ~ 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. 
governmental budget (1937) was balanced at 101,- 
100,000 francs. j 


ie 
The 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


Europe and the American continent. The French — 
franc, is the medium of exchange. The budget — 
(1940) was balanced at 13,738,690 francs. o- 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The population — 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916. — 
The capital is St. Pierre. ah 6s 
Free French forces occupied the islands (Dec. ~ 
24, 1941). A plebiscite, held later, voted: for Free 
French, 783; for collaboration with the Axis 
powers, 14; voided ballots, 215. 3 


GUIANA 7 : : 
France has a famous penal colony the.. since 1885, _ 
known as Devil’s Island. It has (19>.) nearly _ { 
6,000 prisoners. The capital is Cayenne. — 
Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- — 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, and sugarcane, Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cocoa, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
Trade is chiefly 


The budget — 


49 


with France. 
The franc is the monetary unit. 
(1938) balanced at 17,704,756 francs. 


5 


J 


186 


OCEANIA—TAHITI 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homogeneous colony under one Gover- 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 


cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. Trade is largely with 
France. 


The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245. 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia 
‘snd the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 


Foreign Countries—France; Colonies; Germany . 


\ . 


Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi, 
The group was acquired by. France (1854). and * 
penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 
1896. 


The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. It is under control of 
the Free French, assisted by United States forces. 
Noumea is the capital. _ 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt. 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, sil- 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava). 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 60.000. 
and a white population, (1930): British, 219: 
French, 931. The group has been a condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
missioners of France and Great Britein. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 


(DEUTSCHES REICH) 
Canital, Berlin—Area, 225,256 square miles—Population (census, 1939), 79,375,281. 


> 


(The srea and 


population data include Austria and the Sudetenland.) 5 : 


The German Reich, as it is called officially, is 
situated in the heart of Europe. It is bounded 
on the north by the North Sea, Denmark and 
the Baltic: on the east by Poland, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary; on the south by 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Switzerland and Italy. 
and on the west by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

The climate of Germany is quite mild: in sum- 
mer and rather cold in. winter, as in all western 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 
‘The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
timber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
northern part is a plain sloping to the north and 


west. 

The longest river within the Reich until recently 
was the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
miles of the Danube lay within German territory 
until the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
Danube made this historical and romantic old 
river the longest. 

The census (1939) gives Germany a povulation 
of 79,375,281, not including Bohemia and Moravia, 
Danzig and Memel. The census reported 38,812,032 
males and 40,764,726 females (the total does not 
accord with the official population figures.) The 
Government announced the density of population 
‘had inereased from 339.2 inhabitants per square 
mile (1933) to 352.3 and that the population of the 
old Reich, excluding the Saar, Austria, Sudetenland, 
Bohemia and Moravia and’ Memelland had in- 
creased about 3,200,000 or more than 4 per cent 
since 1933. The census disclosed 1,048 women for 
each 1,000 men and that more male babies than 
female were being born in the Reich. 

The census also revealed that there remained 
in the Reich 330.892 fullblooded Jews; 72,733 half- 
breed Jews and 42,811 quarterbreeds. These figures 
are from the Old Reich and include Austria and 
the Sudetenland, but not Bohemia and Moravia. 
Of the Jews counted it was said that 88.1 were 
German subjects and 11.9 foreigners and statesless. 

Through its union with Austria the Reich 
acquired four new neighbors—Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Liechtenstein. The Austro-German 
frontier of 500 miles has been abolished, but the 
Reich has gained frontiers on the south aggregating 
1,300 miles. South of Lake Constance, the Rhine 
now forms the boundary between Switzerland and 
the Reich, while at the point where the Inn River 
flows out of the Lower Engadine Valley, the fron- 
tiers of Germany, Italy and Switzerland join in a 
sort of triangle. It was the German absorption of 
Austria with the latter’s frontage on southern 
Czechoslovakia that gave the Reich a pincers 
hold on the Czech republic, thus opening the way 
to the annexation of the Sudetenland. 

Vienna, the former capital of Austria, is now 
the second city of Germany, ranking next to Ber- 
lin and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Ger- 
‘man cities with populations of more than 100,000 
there are now added Graz and Linz. Former 


Czechoslovakia cities awarded to the Reich in 


the four-power accord (Sept. 1938) include Karls 
bad, a famous health resort and porcelain center; 
Komotau, noted for its zine production, an 
Reichtenberg, a textile town. 

World War I cost Germany 27,275 square miles 
and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace- 
Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles. 
and 1,874,014 population; Eupen and Malmedy, 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 60,924 
population; part of Eastern and Upper Silesia. 
ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,853,354 
population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 1,057 square 
Miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig, made a 
free city, 794 square miles, and 330,252 population; 
Schleswig northern zone,- ceded to Denmark by 
the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166,895 
population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czecho- 
Siovakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 population 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, wa: 
separated from Germany after World War 1] 
and administered by the League of Nations througt 
a commission. The French had the sole right t 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense fo! 
the destruction of the coal mines in North o: 
France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 t 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoiz 
Germany, was returned to the Reich by the Leagu 
(March 1, 1935.) 

The pleplaaive in Upper Silesia (March, 1921!) 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 squar 
— Pak a population of 891,669 was annexed b: 

oland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgiun 
under the “‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Verseilie 
(Jan. 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, is : 
territory of approximately 965 square miles wit] 
4,000,000 
1925.) ; 

Following an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kur 
von Schuschnigg, Chaneellor of Austria, resignil 
paforeh eit, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus 

rian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Seyss 
Inquart immediately asked the Reich send troop 
to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 high! 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the bordel! 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria (Mare! 
12, 1938) and in a speech before a great throng a 
Linz proclaimed the unity of the country wit 
Germany. He was preceded by large forces o 
troops which occupied important cities, a detach 
ment going to the capital and another to Brenne 
Pass on the Italian. frontier. Sopurene ay wa 

rf in 


inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14 


placed under arrest. Austria was forma 
corporated into the Reich (March 13, 1938). Presi 
dent Wilhelm Miklas was forced out of office an 
Bihist appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (gover 
The absorption of Austria into Germany 
been recognized by the United States. hat 2 
The Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia was an 
nexed by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following a 
agreement to that effect signed in Munich (Sep’ 
29, 1938) by Great Britain, France, Italy and Get 
many‘and accepted by Czechoslovakia (Sept. 30: 
The agreement further called for a plebiscite o 
affiliation with Germany to. be held in other dis 
puted areas of Czechoslovakia which the Naz: 
claimed were predominantly German. The signa 


my. 


oe 


ries were Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, 
mito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, representing 
at Britain, France, Italy and Germany respec 
Dinaet cryin in whicls ull the erat’ een 
: which a e gtea' Tropean 
pewers mobilized for war. a 
_ The British Government announced (Aug. 5, 
42) that the Munich agreement had been re- 
udiated and that the fixing of post-war frontiers 
£ Czechoslovakia will not be influenced by changes 
‘ade since the pact was signed. 

Bohemia and Moravia (area 28,717 sq. mi., popu- 
Jation - 10,897,000) were occupied by Germany 
(March, 1938). See Index, Czechoslovakia. 

Memel (area 1,099 sa. mi.; population 152,000) 
the chief port of Lithuania, since absorbed by 
Soviet Russia, was returned to the Reich (March, 
1939) on a demand of the Reich based on the self 
determination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
Versailles and awarded to Lithuania. The harbor 
_ of Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never freezes. 
‘Shortly after the occupation of Memel, the area 
was fortified by Germany. 

t eae Soc = oe Oe Re a 415,000) was 
ed by the Reich in the war against Poland 
j Speed See Index Danzig. 

erman troops occupied Poland (1939); 
Index, Poland. : ? 
Eupen and Malmedy were incorporated into the 
Reich (180) by order of Hitler. German forces 
occupied Denmark and invaded Norway the same 
year. German troops occupied Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg (1940) and Germany mastered 


os 


see 
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: 


France the same year with the signing of the 
armistice. \ 


The land area and population of the States of 
the Reich (census, 1939) follow: 


Land area 

States of the Reich Sq. Miles Pop. 
Prussia 113,575 41,762,040 
Bavaria ‘ 30,054 8,280,090 
Wurttemberg 1,532 2,907,166 
Mecklenberg 6,069 910,826 
Baden 5,818 2,518,103 
Saxony | 5,789 5,206,861 
Thuringia 4,541 1,760,595 
Hesse 2,969 1,469,909 
Oldenburg 2,083 82,400 
Brunswick 1,418 599,208 
Anhalt 893 436,213 
Lippe 469 88,598 
Hamburg 288 1,682,220 
Schaumburg-Lippe 131 54,162 
Bremen 99 400,086 
Saarland 143 863.73: 
German Reich 182,471 *69,622,213 
Austria 34,064 7,009,014, 
Sudetenland 8,721 945, er , 
Greater Germany 225,256 719,576,488 


*The official count of the 1939 census was an- 
nounced as 79.375,281. ete * 
The census (1939) revealed 39,792,000 gainfully 
employed in Germany (including the Saar, Austria 
and Sudetenland but not Memeland), of which 
34,269,000 were in the old Reich. This was an 
increase of 29.6 per cent over 1933. The distribution 
(1939) according to occupation follows: ‘ 


Wage f Wage 
* : earners eaeeers -t it 
Occupation Per- Fe- Occupation 
‘ Mil- | cent | Male| male 
lions; of 
total 

Mil- | Mil- Mil- | Mil- 

t lions | lions | lions | lions 

te Agriculture and forestry] 10.85| 27.3 | 491) 5.94)| Household service...... 1.52] 3.8 | 0.01) 1.51 

_ Industry, handicraft....| 16.50) 41.5 | 12.67} 3.83 rs 
Mebrace Service.........4 6.85) 17.2 4.46| 2.39 OE aI). Yen te ore 39.79/100.0 | 24.87) 14.92 © 
4.07} 10.2 2.82) 1.25 ‘+ es 


_ Public service 


The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
Jenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). F 
_ There are 29 universities in Germany including 
the University of Vienna (founded in 1356) and 
_ Heidelberg (founded in 1386). There is compulsory 
_ Military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
"one-year term of manual labor for all male under- 
_ €taduates. Elementary education is compulsory. 
_ When the German Emperor abdicated and fied 
_ to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
* issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
a: President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 


. 


was. extended to June 30, 1925. 

_ The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 
" stitution. 

___ Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 


1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
E. 359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 
* The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 
"compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 
é Parties of March, 1933 Noy., 1932 
‘the Right Vote Seats Vote’ Seats 
Nation’lSo¢ialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
_ Nationalists...... 3, 938 52° 3,235,89 51 
People’s Party.... 432,234 2 660, 11 
Agrariaps........ 47,723 A 1 
Totals...... ..20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
* = ged ia 
arties 
~ Germ’nSori'lDem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
Catholic Centre... 4,423,319 74 4,100,603 70 
pera ropes, Orne 3g Tue eat 2 
meray 33/619 5 338,542 2 
eels ofa ean as 110,343 1 
114,237 25 149,005 3 
83,828 jhe ¥ 96,85: 2 
ai ees 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 | 
Extreme Left poe 
eae mnists. ps .. 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total. , .39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in com 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichsta, 
Hitler became Chancellor. &. 
The new Reichstag promptly passed an Enabling 
Act by which absolute power was conferred on 
Chancellor Hitler and his cabinet. The Reichstag 
continued (Jan. 31, 1937) the Enabling Act until 
April 1, 1941. Deriving authority from this act, 
Hitler has completely personalized government in 
Germany. He has absolute control of all activities 


ly a 
people in Germany who have full citizenship rights 
which are restricted by the Gestapo (secret police). 
The Cabinet follows: . : 
Fuehrer and Chancellor—Adolf Hitler (born 
April 20, 1889 in Braunau, Austria.) ~ 

Ministers: 
Interior—Heinrich Lammers. emi 
Foreign Affairs—Joachim yon Ribbentrop.. aa 
Defense—Adolf Hitler. tar 
Munitions—Albert Speer. 4 ~~ 
Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Krosigk. 
Food and Agriculture—Herbert Backe. ’ wt 
Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk, : 
Labor—Franz Seldte. 
Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. , 
Transport—Dr. Dorpmueller. ; 
Aviation—Reich Marshal Hermann Goering. 
Justice—Dr. Otto Georg Thierack. : 
Learning and Education—B. Rust. 
National Enlightenment and Propaganda— 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 
Ministers without Portfolio: 3 oe 
Dr. Hanns Frank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Dr. 
Heinrich Lammers, Dr. Otto Meissner and_ 
Konstantin, Count von Neurath. gt 
Goering became war-time economic dictator of. 
Germany (Jan. 4, 1940) by taking control of every 
branch of industry and commerce directly or in- 
directly connected with the nation’s war economy, 
Goering assumed most of the powers held by Dr. 
gas minister of economic affairs. Goering 
formed a “‘general council’ to direct and co- 
ordinate production, distribution and consump-— 
tion. Subordinated to him are several cabinet 
members. Included in the ‘‘council’’ are several 
high army and Nazi party officials. 2 wa 3 


_ 
= 
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The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 
give its full name, though familiarly known 4s 
Nazis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler 
(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served 
throughout the war in the German Army and in 
consequence had lost his Austrian citizenship. He 
later obtained German citizenship and took the 
oath to support the constitution when the State 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a position 
in its diplomatic service. 


The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
titution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen, 

udendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Noy. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
fiye years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a party 
ealled Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next year 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. The 
economic crisis and widespread discontent gave 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
poe growth of the Nazis is shown in the following 
able. 


Poputar 

Election Date Vote Seats 
Reichstag....); 2... .. May 20, 1928 809,541 12 
Reichstag .. ..Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 ... 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 ... 
| Reichstag.......... July 31,1932 13,732,777 230 
Reichstag... ...... Nov. 6, 1932 11,737,185 196 
Reichstag... ......: Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 288 


To crush an incipient tevolt against him by the 
Tadicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the, Storm: Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June 30, 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrested 
Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with 
others were shot. In Berlin Goering’s special 
police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black 
shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying out 
their part of the “‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen. 
yon Schleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar- 
rest,’’ also the adjutant and two secretaries of 
Vice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss, and then 
to Turkey), Dr. Erich Klausener, head of the 
Catholic Action Society, and several others. When 
Hitler justified the ‘‘purge’’ before the Reichstag 
(July 13) he gave the number of dead as 77. 


President von A teed died (Aug. 2, 1934), 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting 
the office of Reich President with that of Reich 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 


The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when the Reich approved of the govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 


aie the General Disarmament Conference, fol- 
Ss: 

; August, 1934 November, 1933 
Electorate ............. 45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast........ 43,529,710 43,460,529 
Ufo) 2g 2800) (3) en 38,362,763 40,609,247 
TEN CRE a ee 4,294,654 2,101,000 
Boa Gs ea ar 12,296 150,282 

Hitler got 88.1% of the August vote. He 

93.5% of the vote in November. 


In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for- 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409,523 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible voters. 

Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
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of President von Hindenburg. 
sonal control with Goering as Minister of the In- 
terior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers (March 9) 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, 
Bremen likewise came under control. 


The nine other states had either purely Nazi 
governments or coalition governments dominated 
by Nazis. 


The President was empowered on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- 
halters) of the 17 States. 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fied the country, 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all 
Jews from the professions and the public service 
and from the universities, also from the German 
Labor Front and even the Chess League. A “‘non- 
Aryan” was defined as ‘‘a person descended bar- 
ticularly from Jewish parents or. grandparents.” 


All Jewish cultural activities, it was decreed, 
must be united in one officially recognized Jewish 
Cultural Organization to which directly or through 
one of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, 
writers and actors must belong in order to. exer- 
cise their profession. ° 


The number cf German grammar schools and 
pupils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 
per cent and pupils 1.4. In the old Reich territory, 
exclusive of Austria, the Sudeten provinces and 
the former Polish territories, there were (1939) 
50,592 schools and 186,582 classes and 7,503,195 
pupils, taught by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 
population there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 pupils and 
25.4 teachers. There was an average of 40.3 pupils 
to a class and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For every 
100 girls there were 101.2 boys, which is regarded 
as the average relationship. 


The decrease in the number of Jewish 
(1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. here 
were 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar 
schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 
private schools there were (1939). 8,962 Jewish 
pupils as against 19,913 the previous year. 


In Austria the count (1939) showed 4,721 public 


upils 


Hitler took per~ — 


a 


and Wurttemberg, — 
Schaumberg-Lippe and 


schools with 657,000 pupils; the Sudeten provinces — 


counted 2,957 schools and 274,000 pupils. 


The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested, Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. : 


The budget law contains no figures since none has 


been issued since 1935. It presents this blanket 
order: 


“The Reich Minister of Finance is authorized, 
in agreement with competent Reich ministers, to 
allot to the respective Reich administrations the 
necessary working funds and to determine their 
bee poh SE pages. degree is Me eia! by 

ancellor er an ount Lutz Schwerin voi 
Krosigk, Finance Minister. we 


Germany does not report officially its expendi- 
tures, although the Government does make public 
its revenues. The following table from , Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, gives Germany’s finan- 
cial conditon: 


(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 


Total 
Disclosed in- 
debtedness hoe mas 
Fiscal |————_____| Tax re- for expen- 
years Atend |Increase| ceipts | ditures 
of durin durin 
period | perio perio 
1933-1934. | 11,793 103 6,846 6,949 
1934-1935.) 12,452 659 8,223 8,882 
1935-1936.| 14,372 1,920 9,654 11,574 
1926-1937. 570 1,686 11,492 13,178 
1947-1938,| 19,098 3,040 13,964 17,004 
1938-1939.| 30,676 | 11.578 17,710 29,288 


Disclosed in ~ Total 
debtedness aaitais 
Fiscal |—-——-——__———| Tax re- for expen- 
years At end | Increase) ceipts | ditures 
: of during durin, 
period | period peri 
_ | I | 
1939-1940.} 52,060 | 21,383 23,580 | 44,96 
eov72i | 9'o77 |- 7301 | Le'gee 
379,000 | 49,279 6,987 | 16,26 
1939-1940,| 379,000 | 44,488 38,764 | 83;252 
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dé NATIONAL INCOME1 
(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 


_Amount } Year Amount, Year Amount 
46,500 |/1935...... is ae ..| 58,600 || 1937. eps ee 1 ‘y 
52,700 _||1936....... 2 oe G4 900) HNATOSSE SS Meee cea F500 ; 
1 Estimates of Reich Statistical Office. a 


2 Estimate for Old Reich; estimate for the Great Reich is 88,000,000,000 reichsmarks, 
$ Estimate of Herr Reinhardt; actual figure for and of November was 76,980,000 reichsmarks, 


4 4 On the basis of estimate mentioned in footnote 3. 
- ; 


ar German national debt is increasing by | there is a special roadway 24% ft. wide for traffic 
_ 4,000,000,000 marks a month, according to the | in each direction on which three cars can travel 
a Reichsbank balances of March 31, 1942. The long- | abreast. There is also a firm embankment 61% ft 
_ term debts of the Reich were 70,833,000,000 marks, | wide on the outer side of each roadway. The 
_ against 64,239,000,000 on Dec. «31, 1941. To that | average total width of a Reich motor road is 
+ Must be added a floating debt that has increased | 7814 ft. : = 
from 60,637,000,000 marks on Dec.. 31, 1941, to Entering and leaving the roads can be done = 
66,859,000,000 March 31, 1942. Written in German | only at certain points which are provided at 
currency are 69,600,000,000 marks of long-term | average intervals of from 12144 to 15145 miles. At 
_ debts, while 61,106,000,000 marks of floating debt | these points of entry it is also possible to turn 
_ ae in treasury bills bearing no interest. x by_using special bridges. is ‘ 
: Although taxation has reached its highest limits, By the end of 1938 approximately 2,000 miles of 
_ the German national debt is, therefore, mounting | these roads were completed and more were unde : 
_ 4t an average of 4,000,000,000 marks a month, due | construction. It is planned to add 750 miles o 
_ to the cost of the war. The German national in- | new roads each year. The roads are used in the — 
_ come is estimated at 115,000,000,000 marks annually, | movement of troops throughout the Reich. 4 
of which the State takes roughly one-half in taxes. National motor roads c 
' The banknote circulation has risen from 6,260,- 
_ 000,000 marks in 1938 to more than 20,000,000,000 
_- 2#t present. That rise is only partly explained by 
* the extension of the Reich’s annexation of Austria 
_ and the cccupation of Bohemia-Moravia and Po- 
_ land, since at least the latter two had their own 
’ notes in crowns and zloty. : 
The Reichstag voted to Chancellor Hitler (April 
»26, 1942) full powers to ‘‘demand of every one the 
_ discharge of his duties or to cashier any one from | reached 6,900,000 air kilometers, while paid trans- 
_ his post or office if I consider that he has failed in | portation services amounted to 9,300,000 kilometer - 
_his duty, regardless of who he may be or what | tons, a 50 percent increase over 1940, it is stated. 
acquired right he may have.’’ The assembly voted | Tnis volume of paid transportation services ap- 
assent by standing but no dissent vote was asked. | proximates that of 1937. Wartime conditions caused 
_. Chancellor Hitler appointed Dr. Thierack Reich | a restriction of passenger traffic in favor of frei hi 
Minister of Justice (Aug. 24, 1942). The decree | and postal traffic, though 111,000 paying ite 
appointing Thierack authorized him to “build up Passengers were carried during 1941. - pe 
a National Socialist (Nazi) administration of justice Agriculture is a highly’ specialized industry a. 
“and to take all measures required.’’ The decree though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
specifically authorized him to ‘‘deviate from | requires much artificial fertilizer. Some of th 
existing law.’’ Hitler, as Germany’s supreme / more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
arbiter of justice, ordered Dr. Thierack to act | potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 
-‘taecording to instructions and general directions | cial products are tobacco, grapes,” hops, apples, — 
_by himself in agreement with Reich Minister of | pears, plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
Interior Heinrich Lammers.” ; walnuts. ; : LS 
In an address to the Reichstag (April 26) Hitler The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
“warned judges to act with greater severity or to} zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. Pics. 
face removal. At the same time he assumed com- The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
‘plete power over the lives of the German people, | iron and steel production, though the industry is 
whom he informed that “‘in war time we recognize | carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
“no talk of ‘established rights!’ ’’ Dill districts_and along the lower Rhine and in 
'. The Nazi government has endeavored to assure | Westphatia. Berlin ‘is the center of the electrical 
the country’s economic self-sufficiency by pro-| industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
“ducing synthetic substitutes for many of the neces- | Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; — 
Saries of life. To conserve Germany’s few natural | Saxony in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 
‘Tesources, the public has been encouraged to sal- | linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West- — 
‘vage anything that industry might use, from old} phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 
‘razor blades to dog bones. Storm troopers, the | Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. — 
Hitler Youtn, and school children everywhere are | Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
obilized in the service, with 150,000 boys and/| in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and _ 
girls from Berlin alone. Bottle caps and tooth- | Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Paste containers are wanted for light metals; hu- | Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain an 
Iman hair for felt and cardboard manufacture and | earthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
carpets; bones for fodder, fats, fertilizer and glue. | Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
‘Coffee grounds yield wax and resin and a powder | in Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in © 
‘useful in filling dolls and pillows. Garbage is | Bavaria. on ie 
steamed and sterilized and used as hog feed. The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
___To conserve tin, foods are packed in transparent | ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 
‘plastic containers. The scientists have made a| 5,459,296 tons (1914). “s a 
‘wool substitute from a mixture of fish albumen Chancellor Hitler (March 16, 1935) reintroduced _ 
and cellulose; also from casein, a milk derivative | compulsory military service and increased the peace ~ 
‘and from German beech wood. Sugar is extracted| basis of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, 
from wood. “Pumpkin milk’’ competes with cow’s| probably about 600,000 men, inclusive of police 
‘milk; potato starch is used-in bread; and ‘“‘fish| troops. By the Versailles treaty, Germany was | 
sausage” vies with the real thing. allowed an army of-100,000, in which’ the soldiers 
- The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It | were enlisted for 12 years and the officers for 20. 
averages around forty cents in value in United The Army was increased by one corps (1938) and ~ 
‘States money. two more were added with the absorption of Aus- 
__ Germany has had social insurance since 1883 and | tria into the Reich. There has been a vast in= 
the law makes mandatory the insurance of work- | crease in the size of the Army with the War in 
ingmen against sickness (including maternity), | Europe and its true size has not been made public. 
ccidents, unemployment, old age and. infirmity. The new army law, (May 21, 1935) provides 
Workers two-thirds of the contributions to the | for one year of active training of all ablebodied, 
State aoa employers one-third. non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
~ The network of motor highways spreading over| and 45, with active military service beginning 
many—Reichsautobahnen as they are called—|at 20. The trained soldier then passes into the 
one of the marvels of modern engineering. They | Reserve until he is 35, then becomes a member of 
‘e completely free from obstructions and. fast) the Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 
storing on them is not hindered either by passing | the term of active service was three years, and — 
OU villages, level crossings Or cross-roads. | from 1892 to 1919, two years: however, the present 
oe of traffic are separated by a verge of | one-year term follows compulsory service in the — 
> ft. wide planted with grass or bushes. Hence] labor camps. i 


_ 


' 


1941 were 
e decreased 
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The Air Force, under control of the Air Ministry, 
was organized (1939, before the outbreak of war) 
into seven groups, including one in Austria, with 

60 squadrons each of 12 aircraft in commission 

and to have more than 2,000 reserve aircraft. The 

Air Force has been increased vastly since the War 

in Europe andthe true facts as to its size have 

not been made available. 

By assuming the cabinet post of Minister of 
Defense (Feb. 4, 1938) Chancellor Hitler became 
eee commander of all the armed forces of the 

eich. ; 

Conscription of all German youth between the 
ages of 10 and 18 for service in the Hitler Youth 
was decreed (April 5, 1939) by Chancellor Hitler. 
By this decree the Hitler Youth gets exclusive 
charge of the *‘‘physical, mental and moral educa- 
tion of the entire German youth within the Reich 
territory outside of the home and school.” The 
decree abrogates voluntary membership and im- 
plements the Hitler Youth Law (Dec. 1, 1936) 
which declared ‘‘the entire German youth within 
the territory of the Reich is comprised in the 
Hitler Youth.”’ The principle of voluntary mem- 

/ bership was in force then. There were within the 

confines of the Reich (1939) approximately 11,- 

750,000 boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 

18 and the Hitler Youth membership was given as 

,000,000. As a result of the new decree all Ger- 
Man males, excluding: the unworthy and unfit, 
begin compulsory service on reaching 10 and are 
discharged only on death. From the Hitler Youth 
they go to the Labor Service, then to the army, 
then into the armed reserve and Reich Warriors 
League, in all of which they are under constant 
supervision. 

Facing the Maginot Line of France, Germany 
has constructed a similar series of fortifications 


ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 
with the national economic policy may be deprived 
under the law of their managerial rights. ¥ 

Dr. Friederich Syrup, Secretary of State in the 
Reich’s Ministry of Labor, announced (July 6. 
1942) that the number of foreign workers employed 
in various capacities in Germany had reach a 
total of 2,500,000. Women farmhands constituted a 
heavy percentage of this army of foreign laborers, 
most of them, he reports, coming from the newly 
occupied territories in the East. 

The influx of workers from France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and even Spain also continued un- 
abated, he said. Before the war the number of 
foreign workers in Germany amounted to 500,000. 

The principal German imports in the order of 
their value on the last available returns are— 
wool, raw cotton, iron ore, mineral oil, wheat, cof- 
fee, butter, fruit, coal, timber and copper ore. The 
chief exports are—coal, iron and steel, dyes, phar- 
maceuticals, paper, copperware, glass and glass- 
war leather, silk and rayon, cotton goods, woollen 
goods. 

The Reich-owned railway system began a four- 
year replacement program (1939) costing 3,500,- 
000,000 marks to include the purchase of 10,000 
passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars and 17,300 
automobile trailers. An ditional 620,000,000 
marks were added to the replacement budget (1939). 
The Reich had (1938) 42,299 miles of railroad. 
Germany also has vast inland waterways of some 
7,000 miles (1938). 

The rolling stock of the Reich Railways is re- 
ported by the Foreign Commerce Weekly of the 
United States Department of Commerce (Feb. 1, 
1941) as follows: 


along the eastern shore of the Rhine from Switzer- Item 1935 1938 

Jand to Luxemburg. The line, originally known as 

the Siegfried Line and West Wall and later | Locomotives................. 20,663 24,200 

pense to Eee Ck arr reyreade by Lagat Rg es Motorized cars 1,561 1,990 

of steel and concrete w ank traps with pill- | passenger cars.............-. 

boxes of slightly more flexible construction than in cent peal 20317 38/400 

those in the Maginot Line. Wreleht care.Wld. ose ooetae 580,151 , 

mighe Jabor code (effective May 1, 1934), def. ee eed, as et ae sis rae 
ely eliminates collective wage agreements and | “OU OmBe rats tse t ste s ees . > 

substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- Railway service Cars.......... 16,484 19,000 

Greece 


(KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 7,108,814 


Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down’ into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
Aegean Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 
Albania. on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, 
and on the northeast Turkey. Pindus Mountains 
with many spurs, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the.country from north to south. Gulfs 
and bays are many. 

The authentic history of Greece begins (776 
B. C.) although the country obtained its greatest 
glory and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
came a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.,) 
of the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
of independence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
sed the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 

ussia. 

Greece fought (1912) with the other Balkan 
states against Turkey for the liberation of Greek 
territories under Turkish domination and allied 
with the Serbs repelled (1913) an attack by Bul- 
garia. During World War I, Greece fought by the 
side of the Allies against Germany and Bulgaria. 
Greece attempted unsuccessfully (1920-1923) to 
liberate Greek populations in Asia Minor. This 
war against Turkey was terminated (1923) by the 
Treaty of Lausanne under the terms of which 1,- 
id Greeks in Asia Minor were transplanted 


reece. 

The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years. or until 
@ plebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had fled 
Greece during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 
1923). Gen. John Metaxas became premier (Aug. 
4, 1936). Metaxas tried to fashion a Fascist state, 
with large expenditures for rearmament. 

Greece was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
and Bulgarians after having defeated the Italians 
and later resisted German aggression. 

Italy sent an ultimatum, demanding complete 
capitulation, to Greece (Oct. 20, 1940) and when it 
was rejected Italians marched from Albania into 
Greece. Within six months the Italians had been 
driven out of Greece and Greek forces occupied 
Jarge sections of Albania. Germany launched 


(April 6, 1941) an attack on Greece and forced 
the Greek army to capitulate two weeks later. 
German troops marched into Athens (April 27) 
and set up a puppet government under Gen. 
George Tsolakoglu. 

King George and the Government, headed by 
Prime Minister Emmanuel Tsouderous, escaped the 
country and established a Government-in-Exile in 
London. Greece now maintains in the Middle 
East armed forces which are fighting the Axis 
os Picea cc ny Pac bet ume air. 

son, heir e ‘one, was born (June 2 
1940) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 
is childless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 
the son_was born, is next in line of succession. 
pe a “ee at oe Princess also have 

aughters (one born Noy. 2, 1938, 
ee ae Net ; presto. . 

Military service was compulsory between the ages — 
of 21 and 50. Service was for two years in the . 
Army followed by nine years in the first reserve and 
teight in the second. About 50,000 recruits were 
called up each year. The Greek Navy comprises 
light craft, and is serving with the Allied forces at 
sea. Greece created (1929) an air force of ten 
groups, each of three flights of four aircraft. j 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded, but reforestation 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac-— 
oo _ oliver semanas oranges, 4 manderins, apples, — 

, figs and nuts. e cipal { 
pt a" wiaory _ salt. f es 
reek Orthodox is the State church. Education 

is compulsory. There are two univ . 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. oni 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but. 
with an appointed Greek Governor, f Pad 
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: 'oreign- Greece; 


he monetary unit is the drachma with an aver- 
ygrere. estimated nt ih. 0is sai 080 drachin 

& »014,821, : 
ir Grineibal wanes ot agricultural prod if 
__ The principsa po: e cultura: ucts, 
marns and textiles and metal Tisntifactorés: pri- 


' Guatemala, the northern state of Central 
America, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
Many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
east near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
Well watered, fertile and the most densely settled 


_ Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
‘accounts for 70% of the exports. Between 30 and 
40% of the plantations are owned by Germans. 
Other important crops are bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn and: wheat. Chicle gum is exported to the 
United States. Silver, gold, copper, iron, lead and 
chrome are found The principal imports are cot- 
ton textiles, wheat, flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, 
Medicines, hardware and motor cars, and silk 
textiles. The main port of entry is Puerto Barrios 
‘on the. Atlantic, 800 miles south of New Orleans. A 
Yailroad connects the port with the capital, Guate- 
mala City, and San Jose, a port on the Pacific. 
' Under the Guatemala constitution (proclaimed 
1879 and modified 1928), the President is elected for 
x years is barred from re-election for 12 
years. There is a single chamber National As- 
sembly of 74 members (one for each 30,000 inhabi- 
tants). The members are chosen for a term of 
four years by direct popular vote. There also is a 
Council of State of seven members. Three are 
elected by the National Assembly and four are 
appointed by the President. The Council super- 
Vises public contracts and concessions and holds 
advisory powers. 
_ Gen. Jorge Ubico (born 1879) was elected Presi- 
lent (1931) and his term was due to expire (1937) 
as a result of a plebiscite (June 1935) was 
extended to 1943. The Constitutional Convention 
(1941) extended the term to 1949. 
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" Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the 
east is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
nt crop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
al fruits and cashew nuts are promising new 
industries. 2 
' Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
‘emainder being mulattoes descended from former 
rench settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
signers. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons), Edu- 
sation is compulsory. There are approximately 
|,060, schools with 1,190 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 100,000 pupils. French is the offigial lan- 
suage of the country, but a dialect, known as 
‘rench Creole; is s en by the majority. 
Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
trench colony from 1677, attained its independence 
1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
haracterized its early political history. From 1910 
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* iduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
Ee ot Central Axnerica; bounded on the north by 
1@ Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
ficaragua, on phe so ae west by Salvador and 
n es uatemala. : 

ie Beast Ine on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, 


Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1940 census), 3,284,000 
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mary exports are horticultural products, oils and — 
Waxes, minerals, wines, spirits and beverages. 

Greece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
Yugoslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
{now called’ Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to the Aegean. 2 


Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
creeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. . 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Peonage was abolished (i936). 
gee Sephcnes is compulsory between the ages of 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten. northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
| wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 

foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
Parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. : ahs '! 

An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fiy directly to the ruins from F 
Guatemala City. A net of 5,000 miles of motor © 
roads leads from the capital in all directions. =» 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department a 
ci Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the American ex-— ; 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley ~ 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations — 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
only two miles from Guatemala City and consist. of 
temples and monoliths covered with inscriptions - 
of the Maya chronology. The old Maya empire 
fiourished in what is today Guatemala during the - 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned these cities after the Ix 
or X century and built a new Empire in the Pen-_ _ 
insula of Yucatan. ay 
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Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) P ; 
Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,204 square miles—Population (est, 1937), 3,000,000 


ed . Honduras 
j : i (REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Population (1940), 1,205,504 


products. ; 


The monetary unit is the quetzal with an average i 
value of $1. The budget (1942-1943) is estimated 
to balance at 10,033,000 quetzales. vi 
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to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen, 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), took refuge 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail, and 
at the fureral of thé victims he was dragged out 
and killed. Two nours later a United States cruiser ~ 
landed marines at Port-au-Prince. United States " 
forces occupied the country and restored order, — 
The American occupation terminated: (Aug. 14, 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. ee 
Administration of the Republic is carried on by 
departments under the direction of the President. — 
he only military force is an armed constabu- 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 2,500 officers and 


men. ae us: 

Elie Lescot was elected (April 15, 1941) President ? 
for a five-year term by Congress by a vote of 
56 ‘ ‘ 


to 2. 

The ex of rt ee is the gourde with 
average value of $.20. Ta 
Government receipts (1940-1941) were estimated 

at 6,836,800 gourdes; expenditures 6,637,000. = 3 
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though mostly“uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. The 
eh eit gre mee, Indians with an admixture 
of Spanis lood. 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped, 
and includes gold, silver, copper, lead, zine, iron, 
antimony and coal. The chief’ export (65%) is 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. Cocoa- 
nuts, coffee and tobacco are other important 


, 
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The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies of 38 members. The term of 
Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, who became President 
(Feb. 1, 1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) 
until Jan. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1, 1949. 

Education is compulsory. There is a university 
in the capital. Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
Teligion. The language is Spanish. 


Foreign Countires—Honduras; Hungary; Iceland 


Military service is compulsory from the age 2 
21 with three months service in the army and i 
the reserves from 23 to 40. The size of the Arm} 
is fixed at 2,500 under the terms of the W : 
ton Central’ American Convention of 1923. The 
Army possesses an airplane fleet of 25 planes. 

The monetary unit is the lempira with an ay- 
erage value of $.50. The budget (1942-1943) i 
estimated to balance at 12,222,000 lempiras. 


Hungary 


(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORSZAG) 


Capital, Budapest—Area, 66,409 square miles—Population (est. 1941), 14,733,000 


Hungary for a thousand years has been the 
abode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much re-~ 


duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and* Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
to Czechoslovakia. Pre-war it had 21,000,000 
It is bounded by Czechoslovakia on the north, 
Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania on.the east and 
Germany (Austria) on the west. 

In the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
Slovakia. By these annexations Hungary added 
9,261 miles of territory with a population of 
1,728,000. 

The Vienna Conference (Germany and _ Italy) 
awarded to Hungary (1940) approximately half 
of Rumania’s Transylvania territory with an area 
of 16,642 square miles and a population of 2,633,000. 
The award returned to Hungary a large share of 
the property she had lost in the settlement after 
the World War but to which she never had re- 
nounced her claims. Also returned to Hungary 
were Batchka province, the Baranya triangle and 
the Murakos district. 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
"The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
the hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 

ines are made. Another important wine district is 
situated along the northshore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary's bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from-the Mecsek Mountain 
tn the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
Tequirements are found in the wells drilled by 


American interests in the southwest corner 0 
Trans-Danubia. Z 

The monetary unit is the pengo with an averagt 
value of $.19. Government receipts (1942) wer 
estimated at 2,060,000,000 pengoes with expendi 
tures of 2,202,000,000. J 

After the abdication of King Charles (Nov. 13 
1918), @ republic was proclaimed with Michae 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik governmen 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (March 22 
1919), but was swept away by public distrust 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) declares 
Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral Nichola 
Horthy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regent 
The Premier is Nicholas y6n-Kallay. 

The legislature consists of two houses. Th 
upper house is composed of representatives o 
former hereditary. members and people of dis 
tinction in the national life. The lower house ha 
approximately 269 members elected by a restrictiv 
franchise extended to men over 24 and literate 
and to womeu over 30, who have had three chil 
dren or have earnéd an independent livelihood 0 
have had a diploma from an institution of highe 
education or who are wives of secondary school o 
college graduates. 

There is no state religion. The religious affilia 
tion of the population (1930) is as _follows- 
Roman Catholic, 64.9%; Reformed Calvinists 
20.9%; Augsburg Evangelicals, 6.1%; Jews, 5.1% 
Greek Catholics, 2.3%; Greek Orientals, 0.5% 
Unitarians, 0.1%. There are six universities, al 
maintained by the State. Education is compulsory 

Public school education is compulsory and fre 
for eight years. National minorities may acquit 
a high school education in their native tongue 
while there are collegiate institutions wher 
ee are taught exclusively in English, Fren¢ 
or Italian. 

All males between the ages of 18 and 60 are liabi 
to military service. Active service is two year 
with the Army and three years in the Air Corp 
after which the men belong to the reserves. Th 
first reserve includes those up to the age of 42; th 
second from 42 to 48, and the third from 48 to 6f 
Hungary has no Navy, but has a police patrol e 
the Danube. 


Iceland 
(ISLAND) 


Iceland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
of volcanic origin. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is much modified by the Gulf 
Stream. The land is treeless, There are no rail- 
roads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
eanic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. A 
public swimming pool and a laundry derive their 
heat from this source. The flow of hot springs in 
the vicinity of Reykjavik is more than 200 gallons a 
minute with a larger supply easily obtainable. 
Vegetables are rare in Iceland where the climate 
is. too severe for their normal growth, but big gar- 
den plantations have sprung up around the hot 
springs and have been able to grow even semi- 
tropical products. 

Agriculture engages 47,512 of the population. 
About six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and 
only about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, pro- 
ducing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing in- 
dustry is important and the catch, mostly cod and 
herring, is huge. 

Iceland was an independent republic (930- 
1263), when it joined with Norway. The two came 
under Danish rule (1380). When Norway separat- 
ed from Denmark (1814) Iceland remained under 
Denmark. Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 
sovereign state (1918) united with Denmark only 

that the Danish King, Christian X., was also 
King of Iceland. 
The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1941) 121,618 


cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Icelan 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assum 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceaset 
The Althing assumed control of Iceland’s foreig 
affairs (April, 1940) when Germany occupied Der 
mark. A British Expeditionary force occupied Ie 
land a month later. Sveinn Bjoernsson was electé 
regent for one year and re-elected (May, 1942) ft 
another year. . 

United States maval forces occupied Icelan 
(1941) on invitation of the island’s Governmen 
The Aithing later approved the occupation by 
vote of 39 to 3. 

Iceland is admitted to have attained approx 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort. It h 
neither army nor navy, nor fortifications; no defic 
and no unemployment. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers | 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elect 
in constituencies, each electing one or two men 
bers except the capital which elects eight. TI 
representatives of the capital and the six doubl 
member constituencies are elected by proportion 
representation, while a necessary number of su} 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distribut 
among the political parties which have receiv 
too few members in proportion to their voti 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet a 
responsible to the Althing. The present cabin 
which came into power May 16, 1942, is headed 
ey oak Men and women over 21 enj 
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vangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 

ligious freedom. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
the year 1000 and discovered the American 

Mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, prob- 

ably at New Bedford, Mass. A colossal ‘bronze 


. Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,000 square 
fran is the official name for Persia. The people 
fer to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name 


tween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
t by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
fia); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
rsian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
hd Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a, cause of much friction. The people are Moslems, 
mostly of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate. 
eegislative government consists of a National As- 
had called Majlis, elected every two years. The 
ting—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
@ the Majlis. Mirza Riza Pahlevi (born March 
6, 1878) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 16, 1925). 
grown Prince Mohammed Reza Pahleyi (born Oct. 
16, 1919) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
ister of King Farouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 
Riza Shah Pahlevi abdicated (Sept. 15, 1941) 
ind was succeeded by his son, Mohammed Riza 


7ahlevi. The Prime Minister is Ahmad Qavam 
sultaneh. ~ 

British and Soviet forces occupied Iran (Aug.- 
Jept., 1941) until war conditions permit their 
vithdrawal. A treaty of alliance between the 
JS.S.R. and Great Britain was signed (Jan. 29, 


942) in Tehran in which the British and Soviet 
ernment pledged themselves to respect the ter- 
itorial integrity, sovereignty and political inde- 
endence of Iran. Iran severed diplomatic rela- 
ions with Japan (April 14, 1942). 
Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
iorthwest to southeast. stretches a desert. 800 
Hes long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
where are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
ligh. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits still 
eloped, are known to be considerable. 
od are worked crudely in Nishapur. 
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Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
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Capital, Bagdad—Area, 140,000 square 
esopotamia is the name applied to the area 
gated by the Zuphrates and the Tigris rivers. 
he Arab name for this territory which includes 
re former Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and 
sul is Iraq. It is bounded on the north by Tur- 
; on the east by Persia; on the south by the 
ersian Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the 
rabian and Syrian deserts. 

‘The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
erature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
jade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the | 


a 
Elementary edu¢ation is free but not compul- 
Ty. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
ople are preponderantly Mohammedan. Two 

‘ds of the Mohammedans belong to the Sunni 
ct and one-third belong to the Shi’ah sect. Jews 
imber about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
ers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 

) of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 
rates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
nan race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
he original Garden of Eden. It was here 
ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 

Ur is the most ancient city in the world, 
, discovered and was built more than 6000: 
go. It is the birthplace of the Prophet 
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reign Countries—Iceland; Tran; Iraq 


Iran 


(PERSIA) 


Iraq 


-(MESOPOTAMIA) 


statue, by A. Stirling Cadder, the t of the 
United States Congress, was predented’ to fooled 
and unveiled at Reykjavik (July 17, 1932.) 
The unit of currency is the krona, which is 
(igs) ate estimated Sk aa TaGOe Eee See 
a +136, Tronur - 
penditures 28,333,238. be eo — 
The principal imports in the order of their 
Value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 
ane Let cil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
a yools, ‘ 
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miles—Population (est. 1935), 15,055,115 
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Agriculture is a 
rice, fruits, gums, 


active reserve, 14 years in the first general reserve 
and five years in the supplementary reserve. The 
strength of the active peace time Army is approx 
mately 120,000 officers and men. There is a sm 
modern air fleet. ; war 
The Navy consists of two sloops, five patrol ves- 
sels, tugs and motor patrol boats for Persian Gulf - i 
operations. Ny ih 
The unit of currency is the rial with an average ~ 
value of $.585. a. Arye 
Government receipts (1941-1942) were 3,613,- 
768,000 rials and expenditures 4,323,911,000. 
The Trans-Iranian Railway, the nation’s major 
construction project, was opened to freight traffic — 
(1938). Branch lines connect Tehran with Tabriz, 
Yezd and Meshed. +h ane 


UT. 
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miles—Population (est. 1942), 5,000,000 vee 
Wheat, barley, rice, millet and cotton are the 
chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt 
el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna 
on both sides of the river is a continuous date — 
grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north, and wool and skins form a considerable — 


export. : 
The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
-connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Bagdad and 
Basra. Bagdad has a modern airport 
Iraq is one of the great oil-produ 
of the world. ‘ \ 
The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, | 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during World War I, occupying Basra 
Nov. 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). Hmir 
eisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca,~ 
fhen King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by 4) 
referendum.. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc-_ 
ceeded on the throne by son, Emil Feisal, as 


cing countries 


his 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisal 
was proclaimed (April 4) and Emit Abdul Ilah, his 
maternal uncle was named Regent, 

A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad (1924) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law for 


. suffrage. 


the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti« 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 mem- 
bers nominated by the King for eight years and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 150 members, elected by 
The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet 


- agreeable to the legislature. 


A pro-British Government was set up (June 3, 


« 1941) under Prime Minister Jamil al-Midfai after 
2 pee had been crushed and the insurgent leaders 


fied to Iran. Jami! al-Midfai resigned (Sept. 


h 
. 21, 1941) and was succeeded by Nuri es-Said. 


The Iraq army numbers 50,000 in normal times. 


“Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
20 and 25. 


A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bagdad 


_ €June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory rights 
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Foreign Countries—Iraq; Italy 


were formally renounced and the independence 
Iraq recognized. : a ie 

The monetary unit is the dinar, equal to abo 
$4 in American money. The government’s receip 
(1939-1940) were 6,093,054 dinars, exclusive of ¢ 
royalties totaling 2,054,503; expenditures 
6,369,148, exclusive of capital works expenditur 
amounting to 2,232,916 dinars. 

The principal imports in the order of. the 
monetary value are iron and_ steel; cotton pie 
goods; machinery and tools; silk and rayon g 
sugar; tea; vehicles; and woollen piece-goods. EB 
ports, in order, are (besides petroleum) date 
barley, wool, wheat, hides, skins and sheep gut 
The chief sources of imports are Great Britai 
Japan, India, Germany, United States and Ira: 
respectively. Exports are consigned mainly to Gre 
Britain, United States, India and Iran. 


Italy 
(REGNO @’ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square miles—Population (1941) 45,354.000 


The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 


. the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 


-.dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. 
“east is the Adriatic Sea, 


on 


On the 
which it dominates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 
tween the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 


“Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps from Ger- 
Many (Austria), and the Carnac and Julian Alps 


r= 


on the east from Yugo-Slavia. The great plain 
shut in by these huge mountains, and the Ligur- 
ian Apennines, and watered by the River Po (220 
miles long) and the Adige, shared by the depart- 
ments, Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, 
stretches across the top from the Maritime Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 
Many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 


in the northern part, and| the Gran Sasso | 


it. 

@Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 
through the Island of Sicily with famous vol- 
cano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rec- 
ord of more than 120.eruptions. The active vol- 
cano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ft.), 


-.with a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to an 

altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on the Bay of 
- Naples. and north of the Strait of Messina is the 
- island volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.) 


“its breadt: 


The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 


- not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
_is slightly larger than New England and New 
«York and has more than twice their population. 


Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 


x tance, rise in_the Apennines, and flow west to 


” 


the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 


. Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful 


.Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being Co: 
«Lugano, Maggiore and G 


mo, 


arda, the largest. Both 


. Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 


5am 


‘and Brindisi. 


The Adriatic coastline is flat and has five ports 
of major importance. Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Bari 
Trento and Trieste, which formed 


the ‘Italia Irredenta,’’ were annexed to Italy as 


@ result of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 


‘quarrel, Was annexed (1924) through the inspira- 


tion and efforts of Gabriel D’Annunzio, 


Italy’s 
famed poet and_sdidier. Its annexation was 
acknowledged by Yugoslavia (April 5, 1925) in a 
treaty which also granted Hungary free port rights 


in Fiu 


me. 
The climate of Italy i$ sunny, although northern 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 


: Nap. ig and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, -cotton, 


mi 
* Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in| 


almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy. The soil is fertile. Italy, though drained be- 
fore the war by emigration, is one of the most 
densely pope eree states in Europe, having a popu- 
lation of 371-2 (1939) to the square mile. 

It is a Sarria of immense interest to the 
tourist, with its lively landscape and picturesque 
people, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 

ern art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 


churches and galleries that look back thr 
the centuries. The 
may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 


‘ough 


wheat, 


| apparyatus; 


lory that was ancient Rome |’ 


St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architectu 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hw 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the worl 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicisi 
the largest residence extant: 

The Governments of Italy and of Germal 
reached an accord (Dec. 31, 1939) whereby @ 
German population of the former Austri 
provinces got the option of remaining in Ital 
after accepting italian citizenship, or of emigrati 
to the Reich. Of the 229,500 who were present 
the area, 166,488 decided in favor of emigratio 
27,712 preferred to remain in Italy as_ Italis 
citizens; and 35,300 did not turn in a ballot ai 
therefore, according to the terms of the agreemer 
acquired Italian nationality. The exodus, which 
still under way, is taking place at the rate 
200/300 individuals per day and, according to 5 
preerreaeed. " schedule, should be completed 

ecember, 4 : 

Aiter the occupation of Yugoslavia (April, 194 
Italy annexed the province of Lubiana. rthe 
more, Croatia, an ethnical unit of Yugoslavia, w 
declared an independent kingdom. Prince — 
Spoleto, of the Italian royal family of Savoy, W 
given the crown under the title of King Aimor 
A customs and monetary union between Italy 
Croatia was established. Italy also placed w 
her own sovereignty several islands along 
Dalmatian coast. ef j 

The religion of the great majority is Rom 
Catholic, the census of 1936 returning 41,017,3 
Catholics (99.6%), 83,618 Protestant, 47,825 Jey 

Italy has 26 universities, with ten of them dati 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14 
Famous among these are Bolo: (founded 12 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224);. Padua (1222); Pi 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Prima 
education is compulsory between the ages of six a 
14. Much progress has been made in combatt 
illiteracy, especially in the southern provinces. | 

Agriculture is the chief industry, with an af 
(1939) comprising 70,548,131 acres with 8,756,8 
engaged in it (1936). The principal crops 2 
barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potato: 
sugar beets, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming a 
cheese making are important in Northern Italy. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits. and 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a lal 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regic 
of Sicily, Other minerals are iron, mangané 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

The largest and most important industry, 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of text 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombart 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufé 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphe 
phate and copper phosphate); sugar; cheese, a 
macaroni. ; q 

It is estimated that Italy has water power si 
that would yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but or 
one half of this has been harnessed. — . 

Italy’s principal exports in the order of th 
monetary value are—vegetables and fruit; cottc 
vehicles; artificial silk; cereals and roots; wool 4 
hair; hemp, linen and jute; stones, earths 4 
minerals; silk; machines and apparatus; da 
products; iron and steel. Imports, in order, ar 
stones, earths and minerals; céreals, roots: mine 
oils; iron and steel; wool and hair; machines ¢ 
seeds and fruits; copper; skins 4 
furs; paper and cardboard. . 

Air travel is greatly ace in Italy with 1 
aviation companies subsidized by the State. 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, I 
began to take shape as a unity when, follow’ 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zuri 
came under the crown of King Victor Emman 


+ 


ardinia of the house of Savoy. 


y an § ae 
mmanue. n 
Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866) 


war (see Index, 
a een City), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
exe 


_ _,Since the advent of Fascism, the government of 
Italy has consisted of a Sovereign, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose activities have all been 
Subordinate to the Grand Council of Fascism. (A 
decree signed by the Grand Council (Oct. 8, 1938) 
-€ffective (March, 1939), abolishes the Chamber of 
‘Deputies and substitutes a Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations composed exclusively of government 

and Fascist party appointees, without benefit of 

election. Laws passed by the new Chamber are 

_ transmitted to Premier Mussolini in his capacity 

the Duce of Fascism and head of the State. and 
he submits them to the King for his signature). 
. rhe Senate—whose members are appointed for 
life by the King—is composed of pvinces of the 


“appointed by the Premier for a term of three 
years. The Council co-ordinates the work of the 
Sovereign, the Senate and the Chamber, and has 
Sebsolute power in questions of a constitutional 
ature. 

'_ The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born 
Nov. 11, 1869), who succeeded his father, King 
‘Humbert I (July 29, 1900). He married Helena, 
‘daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24. 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert. Prince of 
Piedmont (born Sept. 15, 1904), and was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
cess Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), and a son, 
‘Victor-Emmanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 
RG a daughter, Maria Gabriella (born Feb. 24, 
0 


_ The daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
are—Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
(April 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
Princess Mafalda (born Nov. 19, 1902), married 
Prince Philip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925): Princess 
Giovanna (born Nov. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 25, 
1930) King Boris IIi of Bulgaria: and Princess 
Marie (born Dec. 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma. 

_ The Italian Cabinet follows: 

_ Prime Minister, Chief of the Government and 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Air and Justice—Benito Mussolini. 

' Minister of State—Alfred Dallolio. 

_ Minister of Italian Africa—Ottilio Teruzzi. 

_ Foreign Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cor- 
 tellazzo. : z 

Corporations, Renato Ricci. 

_ National Education, Giuseppe Bottal. 

Agriculture and Forests, Giuseppe Pareschi. 
Finance, Count Paolo tig di Revel. 

Justice, Count Dino Grandi. f 

Be ct nicativis, Giovanni Host Venturi. 
Popular Culture, Alessandro Payolini. 


M 
WW : 
“Ttaly’s colonial venture in Africa began (1870) 
Ba che sort of Assab, in the extreme southern 
Mart of Eritrea, was purchased. Lagging interest 
was Tevived (1885), when the colonial project was 
sorously pushed. An effort to establish @ pro- 
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Be Italian Colonies 
‘y ) ERITREA ; 
ectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
ee in (1889) but was upset by King Menelek, 
who, with an army of 80,000, annihilated a force 
| of 12,000 Italians at the 
Eritrea was constituted a colony (1890). 


eho oe « tm 
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Public Works, Aldo Vidussoni. ay 
Trade and International Payments, Raffael Ric- 


cardi. ‘ 
Minister-Secretary of Fascist Party, Aldo Vi- ae 
dussoni. , } 

Premier Mussolini announced (May 7, 1942) a 
new codification of Italian law and himself as 
Lord Chief Justice. By decree of Premier Musso- _ 
lini (June 14, 1942) civil service was Placed under 
military rule. 

The original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—were a group of ex-soldiers (150 in 
number) organized (March 23, 1919) into an asso- 
ciation against Communism and Socialism by Benito 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Socialist and former 
newspaper editor. who had fought and been 
Wounded in the World War. The organization grew 
in numbers and power until (Oct. 24, 1922). fol- 
lowing a general strike (Aug. 22, 1922) and chaotic 
conditions in the capital, it marched on Rome and 
in a bloodless revolution took over the government _ 
at the invitation of the King. 5 ns f 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini, the son of a poor Socialist 
blacksmith and school teacher mother, has acquired 
dictatorial powers over the life of the country. — 
The Fascist party exercises virtual control over 
every private and public activity of the nation 
Industry, labor, agriculture, commerce, the pro- 
fessions, the arts, the press—all are controlled by _ 
the Fascisti. ; a 

Under the terms of a decree issued by the Fascist 
Grand Council (Oct. 6, 1938) no Italian is per-— 
mitted to marry a Jew. whether or not the Jew is — 
a citizen of Italy, and no Italian is allowed to 
marry a foreigner unless the marriage is specifically 
approved by the Ministry of Interior Affairs. 

The Fascist 
1939) follows: i 

Fasces (Fasce di Combattimento) 2,633,514. 

Women groups (Fasci Femminili) 774,181. 

University Group (Gruppi Universitari) 105,883. 

Youth Organizations (Gioventi Italiana del Lit- __ 
torio) 7,891,547, divided as follows: aus 

BOYS 

4-5 Figli della Lupa, 1,546,389. 

6-14 Balilla, 1,746,560. 

14-18 Avanguardisti, 906,785. 

18-21 Giovani Fascisti, 1,176,798. 

GIRLS 


Piccole Italiane, 1,622,766. 
Giovani Italiane, 441,254. 
Giovani Fasciste, 450,995. . 


The teachers in all Italian schools, both men : 
and women, are ordered to wear the uniform of 
officers of either the Balilla or the Fascist militia. — 
In secondary schools and colleges, army officers in 
uniform now occupy the platforms of teachers dur- 
ing the period of compulsory military courses 
(military history, military mathematics, war 
geography and tactics and manoeuvres) prescribed 4 
by a decree (Sept. 18, 1934). No student can be __ 
promoted or graduated unless he has satisfactorily — 
completed his military course. € Lee 

Military service is compulsory between the ages P 
of 21 and 55. The normal period of training ser- 
vice in all branches is 18 months, after which the 
recruits are transferred to the reserve where they 
remain until 55. Military expenditures (1941-1942) 
are Ma ovapete at 12,210,400,000 lire for all three. 
services. ee 


we 
Aya 


party membership (as of Oct. 28, 


The metropolitan Army had a peace time strength 
of 260,000. When Italy entered the war (Italy 
declared war on Great Britain, June 11. 1940) the 
Army was estimated at 64 divisions, consisting of 
51 infantry, 5 Alpini or mountain, three mobile, 
two armored and three motorized divisions. The 
Carabinieri or military police are recruited from 
the Army by voluntary enlistment and (1938) had _ 
a strength of 52,000. 4 ‘ wi 

The Royal Italian Air Force consisted (1940) 
of four commands for the Home Air. zone and 

arate commands for Sicily, Sardinia, Aegean — 
Islands, Libya and Italian East Africa. The Naval — 
Air Force consists of reconnaisance groups, all 
carried on ships. ‘ 4 s i 

The monetary unit is the lira with an average 
value of $.0526. , - 

The budget (1942-1943) estimates receipts of 
35,425,000,000 lire and expenditures of 43,825,+~ 
000, , 


Battle of Adowa (1896), 


ne 


Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it_is bordered by the 
Soudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 

. Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 
the Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 

- (1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Djibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians. 
The Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 

- the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 
ealia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly a part of 
Ethiopia, to Eritrea. bts : 

1. 2 Eritrea “aed occupied by British Colonial Forces 

(April, 1940). 

pe (Aare lowlands along \the coast are hot and 

_. malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
Irrigation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 

the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 

stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 

railroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport 

- Massawa (population. 12,277) with the capital, 

Asmara (altitude 7,765 ft.), thence 65 miles to 


~ 


Italian Libya in North Africa-extends along the 
‘Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on _the East to 
unis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
__‘ inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) ‘and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The area of the territory is estimated 
at 679,358 square miles with a population (1939) of 
888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and Benghazi. 
Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the tko-Italian war (1911- 


- The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 


Arabic is generally spoken. 
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; ‘LIBYA t ae 
(Libia Italiana) 


Cheren, thence 5: 
constructed to Te! 
district. Goid is 


Juba River. The coastline extending in a no 
east-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with 
no indentation of importance. , a 
Italian Somaliland was occupied by Brit. 
Colonial forces (April, 1940). 3 ‘ 
Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil 
gum, hides, kapok, resin, and ivory. The principa 
imports are cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron 
machinery and timber. The Italian lira is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1935-36) showed re- 
ceipts of 70,750,000 lire, including- a contribution 
of 47,190,000 from the Italian Government; e 
penditures were 70,750,000, of which 29,960,000 de: 
frayed military expenses. . t 


7 


orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco. 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 
broidered with gold and silver. _ 

The Italian lira is the monetary unit. Govern- 
mental receipts.and expenditures (1939-1940) were 
balanced at 600,115,000 lire. 3 

Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 


and was made (1935) into a hospital and munitions 
center. SS 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June a 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) o: 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other Euro 
peans, 184). 4 ) 

The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 
wide. It is occupied by marines of the Royal 
Italian Navy and natives. There is a radio sta- 
tion and a small harbor at St. Nicholas which 


The country is rather barren, but has date palm ! used by small fishing ships. . 
RS os, > § 

. Japan 2 he 

, (NIPPON) 3 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
\ Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
- from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formost (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
5’ north latitude, the lest of the Kurile Islands, 
_ & few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
_ the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
_ the ancient Kingdom of Korea (annexed Aug. 22, 
- 1910) on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
 Kwantung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
- on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
_ Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the. Pacific. 
The southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
- out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
‘States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would 
_ be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
_ York, and Sakhalin would be athwart Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 
off Labrador. 
While nominally’ an independent State, Man- 
_ chukuo (formerly Manchuria, a Chinese province) 
is in reality a Japanese possession with Nipponese 
_ advisers in practical control of the government. 
__ The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
_ line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
_ tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
 tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
own through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
_ tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
, pears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
_ verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
_ of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes 
_ mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 


of fish of many kinds in the sea, 


. ‘ 
Capital, Tokyo—Area (Japan Proper) 148,756 square miles; (Empire of Japan) 260,770—Population 
(Japan Proper) (est. 1939) 72,875,800; (Empire of Japan) (Census Ta) 105,226,101. i: 


earthquake zone—where the average is said to b 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
ragetio “isa had ak Sti population of 
ad an estimat opulation of 
7.088, 600. eee ity Herinler Oct. 1. 1932) oa 
ghs and y es, incr 
7 pours ae we acres). wo a 
parating the islands of Shikoku and Ki ( 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sen one 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 
fil miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 
Heavy _snowfalls are frequent o : 2a 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, While ig Pace 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
pleasing winter weather. There is an abundant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
ees Rg value to transportation, yet offer- 
ast but as 5 ( 
hydroelectric power.” Poet es: gia’ ¥ 
yriads of waterfalls add their ‘to 
Magnificent scenery. The “Splendor coh thessentl 
at Nikko’ makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 
Uae ate a proneaad | mineral springs. res 
ee-fourths 0: e mountai . 
cultivable, and the soil of the teak sone oat 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a nek supply 
staple diet. ; es 


About three-fifths of the arable la: 

by small peasant proprietors, the a * om eli, 
More than half the land is used for growing rice, 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, rye, 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, 
bersimmons and mandarins are also produced. 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the annus 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’ 


a 


yess! 
The country possesses 9 variety of 
Is zinc, 


vegetable oil, 
The chief imports in the 


Wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans, 
ore and coal. Exports 


comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, rayon 
cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues, 
‘knitted, goods, potteries, .Wrought iron, cotton 


‘yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 
Japan’s trade (1939) was distributed among 
these nations in the following order: Imports— 
United States, Manchukuo, British India, China 
and Germany. Exports—Manchukuo, United States 
China, British India, and Netherlands Indies. 
There were 67 ports open to foreign trade, the 
Most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
On the Pacific Coast of the main island. and Nigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of trans-shipment 
af Lae hbaneraes 
. monetary unit is the yen with an average 
value of $.2344. 
, The budget (1941-1942), including war expendi- 
tures, is 13,875,000,000 yen, of which 7,574,000,000 
yen must be borrowed. The extraordinary war 
tae including the “affair in China,”’ is 
_, rhe cabinet, at a special meeting (July 12, 1941) 
lecided cn an extension of government control over 
finance, industry, production and distribution in 
. with the wartime planned economy. A capital 
mobilization plan is to be formulated each year on 
the “‘composite basis of the total production of 
the nation’s economy.’’ Available capital is to be 
allocated “‘rationally’’ under government control. 
_ Japan put herself on a full economic war footing 
(Aug. 11, 1941) by invoking the terms of the 
general mobilization act of 1938. This act provides 
@ parallel, in an economic sense, of military 
mobilization. It confers on the Government un- 
limited power to draft man power for industry and 
) draft all economic resources. The act virtually 
permits all constitutional checks on executive 
action to be set aside. u 
The government of Japan rests in an Emperor 
and an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
Peers and a House of Representatives. There are 
104 members of the House of Peers composed of 
princes, marquises, counts, viscounts, barons and 
persons of great distinction or wealth. The 466 
embers of the House of Representatives are 
slected by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
The Emperor exercises complete executive power 
with the advice and assistance of Cabinet Ministers 
yppointed by him and responsible to him, and (in 
mportant matters of State) with the help of a 


924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 


to 
ea was born (March 2, 
‘akako Suganomiya (pure and noble princess). 


Th 


Vice Admiral 


ae 


nm Terashima. _ 
na ye sea en Kaya. 

e—Kazuo Aoki. : 
Commerce and Industry—Shinsuke Kishi. 
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value are—raw cotton, : 


Welfare—Lieut. Gen. Chikahiko Koizumi, 
Justice—Michiyo Iwamura. 
Agriculture—Hiroyasu Ino. 
r Education—Kunikhiko Hashida. 
Ministers Without Portfolio—Maj. Gen. Teiichi 
Suzuki, Kaubro Arouki. ; 
Home—Michio Yusawa. - 
State, Without Portfolio—Kiaburo Ando. 
As scion of one of Japan’s five noblest houses, 
Prince Konoye is exempt from personal criticism _ 
sometimes directed at premiers. 45 
Japan has no State religion and ali faiths are _ 
tolerated. The principal forms of religion are _ 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 — 
sects. There are 110,431 Shinto shrines, 106,634 
Buddhist temples and 2,104 Christian Churches. 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop and 
three suffragan bishops. Ge, 
Shinto—the ancient religion, or “Way of the 
Gods’’—embodies the strong nationalist concepts. 
It-was long partially dormant after the official 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea and China, — 
in 552, but eventually was revived and became — 
stronger than ever with the overthrow of Japanese’ 
arpa and the 1868 restoration of the Imperial 
ouse. iat Rae a 
As with many of the material skills and arts of 
Western civilization, Japan adapted to 
psychology and customs the im 
thought of the 


Abe 


Students say that Shinto, strictly speaking, is 
religion only in the sense of popular worship. I 
is “‘a veneration of the Imperial forebears and an 
observance of festivities and rites in memory of the 
nation’s heroes.’’ Its followers seem to regard sin 
as a matter of personal defilement, to be cleansed 
through ritual, rather than an offense against an 
ideal. Purity, especially body cleanliness, is 
essential. ron 

Unlike the one-god religions of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has count- — 
less deities, including, 8,000,000 Nature gods. They __ 
range from the simplest objects of Nature and®© 
everyday life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
the family rice pot, to the “Great Heaven Shining 
Deity,’’ or Sun Goddess. “eh f 

Personal ancestors are deified, as well as those. 
of the Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
national individuals and families who are con- ~ 
sidered to have made contributions to Japanese — 
progress and prestige. The Emperor himself is ~ 
Ste Sie to be a direct déscendant of the Sun 

ess. : ; 

The war hero who gives his life in battle wins a | 
special place of reverence, for to the Japanese, as 
one proverb puts it, ‘‘the cherry is the best of ~ 
flowers; the soldier the best of men.”’ The Shinto 
cult, however, in accepting a belief in eternal spirit - 
existence, conceives no particular paradise or hell. . 
The Japanese soldier, therefore, may be deified, ._ 
but he is not promised a luxurious and delight- » - 
filled heaven such as the faithful Mohammedan _ 
warrior believes will be his reward. hg 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 
six imperial universities, as follows—Tokyo, = 

founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 

1907), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at:- 
Sapporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). Illiteracy is 
only 10% in the nation. English is the language _ 
US armed and a required study in the high’. 
schools. fl 

There were in Japan (1935) 4,759 libraries of | 
12,318,600 volumes. a 

Military service is compulsory and universal, © 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active = 
service commences at 20. Conscripts are divided . 


into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the ‘‘absolutely fit.”” > 


fi 


| Actual service is for two years with five years and. 


four months in first line of reserve and 12 years = 
and eight months in second line reserve and home =; ~ 
defense. Liability continues to the age of 40. 9 


*miles long. 
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KOREA : ; 
(Chosen) 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies 9 peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and. subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the ‘complete inde- 
pendence’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. ; 

The area of Korea is 85,246 square miles; the 
population (1939) was 22,633,857. 

Confucianism. Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
Many modern schools have been established by the 
Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 
the capital. 


The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value. anc 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting develop- 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The mul. 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted witt 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouragec 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im. 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. Rice is an important\crop. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. Barley, wheat anc 
beans also are grown. 

There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and chemical 
works have been Geveloped; also cement, paper 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, mostl 
gold-bearing, which had been in the hands of abou 
15 foreign corporations (four American) and in: 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation art 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibit: 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Silver 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, an 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. 

Trade is chiefly with Japan. The principal im 
ports are cotton goods, iron, machinery, silk anc 
rayon, timber, mineral oil, millet, sugar, paper 
flour, fertilizers and coal.* The main exports ar 
rice, beans, copper, iron and silk. 

The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. Thi 
budget (1941-1942) is estimated to balance ai 
1,012,577 yen. 


KWANTUNG 


Jation (Oct. 1. 1935), 1,656,726. ’ 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). The lease 
was extended (May, 1915) to 99 years by China. 


Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 1919 
has a civil government superseding the forme: 
military government. 

Darien is the chief seaport of Manchuria ant 
the southern terminus of the South Manchuriai 
Railroad, which connects with the Peiping an 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. _ 

Manufactured salt is the chief product of th 
territory, and the salt deposits are enormo 
Principal agricultural products are corn, mille 
beans, wheat, buckwheat, rice. tobacco and hem! 
Trade is mostly with Japan and China, about 409 
with the former and 25% with the latter. , 
Japanese governor rules the territory. 

The budget (1938-1939) was estimated to balance 
at 23,021,024 yen. 


FORMOSA 
(Taiwan) : 


Formosa is an island lying between the Philip- 
pines on the south and Japan to the north, with 
the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean 
on the east. A range of mountains from north to 
south forms the backbone of the island (highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, 14.500 ft.); the eastera half is 
exceedingly steep and craggy, but the western slope 
is flat, fertile and well cultivated, vielding two rice 
crops a year, The temperature rarely falls below 
96° F. Rain is abundant. The area is 13,880 square 
miles; the papulation (Oct. 1, 1935), 5,212,426. 
Taihoku is the capital. 

Besides rice, the principal agricultural products 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, turmeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per and coal. Trade is mainly with Japan. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) after the 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established, railroads built, telegraph and 
telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 
aided and much done in public works. The 
aborigines, who in the north are savage head- 
hunters, gave much trouble, and the government 
(1910) began a thorough subjugation program. 

The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. The 
governmental budget (1038-1939) was estimated to 
palance at 183,014,971 yen. 

The Pescadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands 
with an area of 50 square miles and a popate ion 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan. and the coast 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in 
ete The islands are under the government of 

aiwan. 

Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. 
1905) in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 
13,930 square miles, and the population, (Oct. 1, 
1935) was 331,949. The country is mountainous, and 
primeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output 
is considerable. Fisheries are important. In an 
effort to colonize the island, 9,988 families, number- 
ing 42,683 persons, have been placed on the land. 

The budget (1939) was balanced at 46,747,712 
yen. 


Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend fe 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for abou 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area ¢ 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only 82 
square miles. The islands, formerly German posses 


Yokahoma to Banow inthe Sue Bon mecca 
rea wl ake we Raina” he Mi hase 
8FPhe budget (83t ios) was estimated to bate 
ba yeas r talends, seven in number and c 
sisting of 247 acres of coral reefs in the Bout 


China, 350 miles southward from. British 
and 600 miles from the great British aval Gane 


a claim to sovereignty because J; 

had tried to exploit the phosehnts denna rer 
pa Ma gic ie no ines commercial value 
ul as an observ: tion ; 
Eastern war or as a ship or air tan . ns 


‘entice 
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a -  Captial, Riga—Area, 

ooops formerly a Russian province, became a 
os lic (Nov. 18,1918). It is bounded on the north 
y the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east by 
tussia, on the suuth by Lithuania and Poland, and 
n the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the three 
laltic states of Northeastern Europe. 

About half SNA Ser oe engages in agriculture, 
airying, lives and other food producing in- 
ustries. Potatoes,are the chief agricultural prod- 
cts, followed by oats, rye, barley, wheat and flax. 
Latvia provides the natural route for trade be- 
ween Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
tain railway lines converge in Riga, Windau and 
ibau. All of Latyia’s ports have excellent harbors. 
iga has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- 
wg the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a Han- 
satic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 
tress from 1621 to 1710. It is today the largest 
ort on the Baltic. 
Latvia is Protestant by 55.15%: Roman Catholic 
y 24.45. Illiteracy is 3.2%. Latvians represent 
4.5% of the population; 10.59% are Russians; 


Liberia 


Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,000 square miles—Population (est.), 1,500,000 


Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
frica between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
ad the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
ist, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
Jout 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
‘ost of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
ch in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tion. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- 
0 rubber trees. There are no railroads but 180 
iles of motor road can carry light traffic. 
The population is entirely of the African race; 
yout 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may 
considered civilized. The number of American 
s is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded 
g22) when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
‘Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
sistance of American colonization societies. It 
is declared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Con- 
itution is modelled on that of the United States. 
ectors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
ae Government rests with a President elected for 


a 


Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
igtria and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) a 
ember of the German Confederation. It was 
actically a dependency of Austria until the Diet 
clared its complete independence (Nov. 7, 1918). 
+ treaty with Switzerland (1920) that country ad- 
isters its posts and telegraphs and by treaty 
farch 29, 1923) it was incorporated in the Swiss 
stoms territory. Its foreign interests are rep- 
sented by Switzerland. 
The people are agricultural; stock raising is 
shiy developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
> Constitution (1921) legislative powers rest 
“a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 


Lithuania i 
(LIETUVA) Ae ade 
Capital, Vilna—Area, 22,959 square miles—Population (est. 1940), 2,879,070 . 


ui uania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 

Paiva. on the east by Poland, on the south by 

land and East Prussia and on the west by East 

ussia and the Baltic Sea. J 

\ Grand Duchy under the Russian Empire, 

uania proclaimed its independence (Feb. 16, 
- It was recognized by most of the powers 


8). 

| by ia in the Treaty of Moscow (July 12, 
gana aispute with Poland, relative to whether 
tain Lithuanian areas were to be left as a part 
‘the country or become part of Poland, was 
Jer 
t. 9, 


eration by the League of Nations when 
gons530) General Zeligowski, with 15,000 
occupied Vilna, historic Lithuanian 
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Latvia 
(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) f 
25,402 square miles—Population (1935) 1,950,502 


mee. tua’ - hae eel 


~ 


4.79% are Jews; and 3.19% are Germans. Educa- 


‘tion is compulsory from 7 to 16 j 
university in Riga. i eat Jar ce Ne 
The Constitution (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro- 
vided for an independent Democratic Republic with 
the sovereign power of the State vested in the _ 
people. The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of 100 — 
representatives elected for three years. All over - 
21 enjoy suffrage. The Saeima elected the Presi. 
dent and he held office for three years. The 
President chose the Prime Minister who formed _ 
the Cabinet which was responsible to the Saeima.  _— 
_ Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. After the war started between Ger- _ 
many and the U. S. S. R., Latvia was occupied — 
by German forces. The occupations by Germany ei 
and the U. S. S. R. are not recognized by the — 
United States and Great Britain. The Latvian 
minister to Washington, holding extraordinary 
powers, offered (Jan. 4, 1942) Latvia’s support to 
the United Nations. i Is 


Cees 


All citizens from 16 to 50 years and capable of — 
bearing arms are liable to military service. The —~ 
militia numbers approximately 4,000 with a border ~ 
force of 750. may 1, 
The control of customs (since 1912) has been in 
the hands of the General Receiver and Financial 
Adviser, designated by the United States. Liberian 
mints make silver and copper pieces although tne’ 
money chiefly used is British silver. Official ac-  __ 
counts are kept in dollars and cents; commercial 
accounts in British currency. ae 
The budget (1942), estimated revenues at $850,- 
000 and expenditures at $837,521. By he 
Coffee, rubber. oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass _— 


Liechtenstein 
i Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square 


-bor of Memel, uniike other Baltic ports, never 


-Lithuania is essentially an agricultural country, “ 


and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food-— 


stuffs are the principal imports. 


) ‘ 
miles—Population (1941) 11,102 ee ie 


i ees Ae 
proportional representation. The reigning prince is rs 
Franz Joseph II. He succeeded his uncle, Prince 
Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938). 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual — 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through ~ 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. j , 

Liechtenstein has no military forces. AT, ; 

The country is predominantly Catholic. hh ans 

Government revenues (1941-1942) are estimated — 
at 2,243,000 francs, expenditures 2,239,000. ee 


62 members, elected for five years and a President 
elected by the Assembly for seven. The President 
is Antanas Smetona (1932-1946). The Prime Min- 
ister is (1939) Jonas Cernius. 

In the elections (Dec. 11, 1938) the German 
ticket elected 25 Diet Deputies and the Lithuanians 
4. The Germans polled 2,093,466 or 87.3 per cent 
of the valid votes while the Lithuanian’ tickets 
polled 266,485, or 12.7 per cent. ; 

Memel and its territory (1099 square miles, popu- 
lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania with 
modern wharves, warehouses and docking machi- 
nery, was returned to Germany (March 22, 1939) ~ 
on a demand of the Reich based on the self-deter- 
mination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
Versailles and consigned to Lithuania. The har-. 


freezes. Shortly after the occupation of Memel . 


Bi are 


f = Bel 
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The chief crops-are rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
otatoes and flax. The principal exports are meat, 
utter, flax and eggs, distributed mainly among 
Great Britain, 49.70%; Germany, 10.13%; and 

*Soviet Russia, 5.05%. Imports are supplied mostly 

by Great Britain, 37.81%; Soviet Russia, 9.66%; 


Germany, 7.96%, and Belgium, 7.67%. 


The-nation has a university, art schools and 
other cultural institutions, a national opera and 
several museums. 

Lithuania and Russia signed a mutual assis- 
tance pact (Oct. 10, 1939) under which the 
Soviet Union gets the right to establish army 
and naval bases in Lithuania to protect the 


uxemburg; Manchukuo, Mexico 


‘dis 


rounding territory. The pact runs for 15 yee 
with a ten-year extension if not denounced. 

Latvia and the Soviet Union signed a mutt 
assistance pact (Oct. 5, 1939) providing for t 
establishment of Russian naval bases, milita 
airdromes and an artillery base along the Bi 
tic Sea coast. The pact runs for ten years @ 
if not denounced, is’ automatically renewed 1 
ten years more. 

Lithuania was occupied by the Union of Sov 
Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporated ir 
the Soviet Union. After the war started betwe 
Germany and the U. S. S. R., Lithuania was occ 
pied by German forces. The occupations by t 


frontier. In return the Soviet Union ceded to| U. S. S. R. and Germany are not recognized 
Lithuania Vilna, the ancient capital, and sur- ' the United States and Great Britain. 
Luxemburg 


Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1938) 301,000 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy, 


* bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on 


_ Catholic. 


the west, and France on the south. Its integrity 
and neutrality were guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London (May 11, 1867), having been previously 
(since 1815) a part of.the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. The population is almost entirely Roman 
Education is compulsory between six 
and 13. The nation has several colleges and 
higher institutions of learning. 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed 
under a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
Legislative power rested with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
power held by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
of four or five ministers. As a Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg was ruled by Grand Duchess Char- 


’ lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896), who succeeded on the 
_ abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 


1919) and was married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince 
Felix. of Bourbon-Parma. They have a son and 
heir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
daughters. and another son. 

The country maintained an armed State force 
of 250 and 225 police. 

German troops occupied Luxemburg (May 10 


1940) and Gustav Simon, Provincial Governor of 


Manchukuo 


= 


- throned as Emperor Kan, 


Capital, Hsinking—Area, 

Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) 
occupying Mukden (Sept. 18) and» defeating the 
Chinese in a series of military operations. The 
three northeastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 


' Kirin and Heelungchiang, with Jehel—were, with 


the assistance of the Japanese army, proclaimed 


_ (Feb. 18, 1932) an independent state, to be known 


as Manchukuo, Japan, Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and San ,Salvador (March 
1939) have recognized Manchukuo. The United 
States has not recognized the annexation. 
Henry Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former 


. Manchu ‘‘boy’’ pages Hsuan Tung (deposed in 


1911) was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) of 
the new government (March 9, 1932), and en- 
Teh (March 1, 1934). He 
has selected a Chinese cabinet behind each member 
of which stands a Japanese adviser, There are 
more than 600 Japanese in the government. 

The Prime Minister is Gen. Chang Ching-hui 
(appointed May 21, 1935). 

Conscription for males between 19 and 40 with 


-@ three year period of military service prevails. 


The Government decided (1940) to create a con- 


- script army of youths of 19 to be united to the 
' Japanese army under the sole command of the 


Japanese commander-in-chief. The Army num- 
bers approximately 80,000. There is a Navy of 
15 gunboats, six patrol vessels and smaller craft, 

Manchukuo, the Manchu State, is the former 
northeast portion of China bounded on the north 
by Siberia (U. S. S. R.), the boundary being the 
Amur River; on the east by Siberia, and Korea 
(Japan); on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow 
Sea and China; and on the west by China, Mon- 
golia and Siberia. 


Coblenz-Trier, was appointed Provincial Govern 
(Gauleiter). Simon proclaimed German as t 
Official language. A German civil administrati 
was set up to reorganize life on a basis col 
parable to that in the Reich. .Luxemburg was i 
corporated into the Reich’s custom borders. T 
Reichsmark was made legal tender and Germ 
foreign currency restrictions put into effect. T 
gauleiter declared the cgnstitution void and @ 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies and Coun 
of State. Germany announced (Aug. 30, 19 
that Luxemburg had been incorporated into t 
Third Reich. 

The provisional Government of Luxemburg f 
been established in Montreal, Canada. 

Luxemburg is a country of small landowne 
430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agricultt 
are farmed by resident owners. The principal er 
are oats and potatoes. 

The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite 
gine, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron a 
steel. 

Government receipts (1939) were estimated 
355,229,716 francs; expenditures at 353,439,719. 

The value of the franc, the monetary unit 
Luxemburg, was 1.25 times the value of the B 
gian belga. 


503,013 square miles—Population (1940), 39,454,026 


The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border disp 
between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 19: 
when the two countries signed an agreeme 
Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938) 
Changkufeng Hill, at the junction of the Siberi; 
Manchukuoan and Korean borders. There y 
another clash of armed forces (1939) which 4 
followed by a Jong truce. Outer Mongolia, a Ri 
sian dependency, has long disputed her 1,000-m 
boundary with Japanese controlled Manchukuo. 

The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), bi 
by Russia (1896-1903) and managed jointly 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of cen 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Viadivost 
the Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port whict 
just beyond the mountains that form the east 
boundary. A spur south from Harbin connects 
Changchun with the South Manchuria railw 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese. Eastern 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian 1 
(1905). The railway was fomally transferred 
Manchukuo (March 23, 1935). The price p 
was 140,000,000 yen (about $39,900,000), plus 
tirement allowances totaling 30,000,000 yen (ab 
$8,440,000) to Soviet railway enployees. 

The soil of Manchukuo is one of the richest 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivat 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaolie 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an 
portant produce. The land Se mins 
batgirl including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, | 
oil shale. : 

The monetary unit is the yuan, worth about 
yee in see ree 941) 

overnment receip 1) are estimated 
1.800,000,000 yuan and expenditures 1.787.000. 


Mexico 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) 9 
Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square miles—Population (1940) 19,473,741 


' et ace is bounded on the north by the United 
ates 

- the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 

the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 

and on the southwest and west by the Pacific 

Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 


on the east by the United States (Texas), 


a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge 
dentation in the western coast, completely sepa 
ing the narrow, mountainous, eal and spar 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 m 
long, from the mainland. .On the east the prov 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, conne 


intries—Mexico; Monaco 


1¢ main territory of the country py a narrow 
orthwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 

on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 


i2 
aoe miles long. 
“eg Eke Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
d continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
ane Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
‘tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
tly to Vera Cruz. 


i 


c 
F 


6,894 acres. : 
Mexico began large scale experiments in the 
‘cultivation of rubber (1941), with the United States 
“supplying the seedlings and technical supervision. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
Wand is barely scratched except on the larger 
Tanches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 acres of 
Which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The grazing 
ds cover about 120,500,000 acres and forests 
44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
‘be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
food and logwood. Some of the more important 
‘oducts are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
matoes, tobacco, cotton, carbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. _ 
The labor law obliges employers to contract 
‘directly with the unions for their help; recognizes 
e right to strike, and the right of strikers to close 
‘a business. until the issue is settled; obliges em- 
loyers to provide h¥gienic living quarters for their 
employees; and stipulates that 80% of the em- 
ployees of all industrial and commercial concerns 
shall be Mexican citizens. The eight-hour six-day 
week is established. Minimum wages are fixed by 
‘special commissions in each region, and regional 
oards of conciliation and arbitration are provided 


ir. 7 : : . 
ico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
Feibuiton, Meleide large estates and partitioning 
them among the poor. Under this system peasant 
roups organize, certify they have no lands or 
leans of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
‘missioner for a collective farm. The Government, 
fter investigation, assigns to them expropriated 
md or seizes the land for their use. The title 
sts in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
ed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
cops. If not cultivated for two years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
1915-1941) 65,000,000 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 


nts. 

esident Avila Camacho decreed (1940) that 
fividual land titles be given ‘‘as soon as possible 
1,500,000 Mexican peasants living on the Re- 
blic’s communal farms. Under the decree 65,- 

000 acres have been parceled out among the 
peasants, but communal operation of the farms 
continues. aoe 3 
oo ernment regulates farm production an 
fixes maxiraum and minimum prices for farm 

roducts. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under State control. 
“The National Highway Commission of -Mexico 
(organized in 1925) has been active in road de- 


5 ter- 
'Monaco is a small principality on the Medi 
ranean surrounded by the French agence 


ie French Revolution 
ae aia), ‘and placed under the protectorate of. 
ance, (1815) of the Kingdom of 
ynarles III (1861) ceded his rights. 


Monaco ; : 
Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Population (1939) 23,973 


ed | National Council of 12 members (1917) elected by 


ton | of the Casino at Monte Carlo. (Monte Carle 


velopment. The trunk automobile highway from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo was opened (July, — 
1836). This road is 770 miles long. The total road 
Mileage (1940) was 43,614, of which 17,939 were 
Suitable for all-year traffic. The Commission is 
active in the construction of new highways. The — 
main Mexican railways are nationalized. 

Mexico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
by aviation service. 
_ Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurTection since achieving its independence from — 
arn (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in a 

‘At a general election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Manuel 
Avila Camacho (born April 24, 1897) was elected 
president. ; 
Mexico is governed under a constitution (promul- 
gated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution of. 
1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of office 
(1929 and 1933) and now provides that the Presi- | 
dent shall be elected for a term of six years, the 
58 Senators for six years (half the Senate being 
renewed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for three. 
years. None may be re-elected for the term imme- 
diately following. Governors of the States, Mayors 
and State Legislators are also barred from succeed- 
ing themselves in office. The Senate has | two 
members from each State and from the Federal 
certs the Chamber is elected on a population 
Sis. r 


may deem ‘‘inexpedient.”’ t 

Military service in the Army or National Gu: 
is compulsory. The President, through the Se 
tary of War, exercises supreme command. 1 
(made a law 


measure 


Education is free and compulsory up to 15 years: 
of age. Vocational instruction, particularly in agri- 
culture, is being promoted. There are normal ~ 
schools for both sexes throughout the country and 
some hundred technical schools. The National 
University of Mexico, (founded 1553), is famous 
among Latin-American universities, and in the 
capital are many higher institutions of learning — 
and culture and scientific institutions and societies. — 
Education in primary, secondary and normal 
schools is socialistic and divorced from all religious — 
doctrines. aces 

There is full religious freedom and services are 
held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma- 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. All for~0 
eign priests were expelled (1926) and the Papal ~ 
Delegate (1931). The Mexican Congress has — 
limited the number of priests to 350, approximately — 
one to each 45,000 inhabitants. Several States © 
permitted Catholic churches to reopen (1936). 
The Mexican Constitution forbids any church to 

m real estate. i ia 
“With the declaration of war against the Axis 


lance at 492, ; ae 
errr imports are mainly from the United 


the following—United States, 89.5%; Great Britain, 
1%; Japan, 2.5% and Italy, 2.3%. 


and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
was an absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 


universal suffrage for four years. The revenue — — 
is mainly derived. from the gaming tables ~ 
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is a town with a resident population of 9,428). The 
annual grant for the concession was £80,000 (1917); 
£90,000 (1927) and £100,000 (1937). The yearly 
peace time average of visitors is more than 
1,500,000. 

t The French franc is the unit of currency. The 
pene (1939) proposed expenditures of 38,892,921 
Tancs: 

The principality is divided into three communes, 
Monaco-Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 


Morocco 


Foreign Countries—Monaco; Morocco; Nepal 


2s 


which are administered by a municipal body 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right o 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200. _ 

The late Prince Albert established an importan 
oceanographic museum, aquarium and laboratory} 
and also an anthropological museum, in~Monacc 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (bor 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prine 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) 


(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i. e. THE FARTHEST WEST) 
Capital, Rabat—Area, 213,350 square miles—Population (1936), 7,093,720 


Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great | 


Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 
Oro and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The country is divided into three zones—the 
French, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 
area, he Sultan resides in Rabat in the French 
zone, but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are accepted 
as capitals by tradition. 

The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 

Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
. north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 
. that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 
Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country. 
_-- Whe reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
_ . med, (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the third 
e son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 
' Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
‘. Tun the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
se ‘country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
‘ altitude of 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie 
- fertile, well-watered plains and the northern slopes 
of the mountains are well wooded. Irrigation is 
much used, though all agricultural methods and 
implements are primitive. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls velow 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
Maintained the independence of their country. 
,The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
“Moors.’’ The latter are also town dwellers. The 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial, and the other driven 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports, and have much of the trade. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 


Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy 
of exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
ranks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
Maintains an army of 42,500 infantry and 2,500 
artillery. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
territory runs into the Terai_on the plains of 
India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles 


and poultry have become the chief articles of ex 
port, reaching even to England. Other importan 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. Th 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machiner 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine 
yards are abundant and dates a reguiar cro} 
Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and sil 
stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly fo 
domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are know. 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraisk 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated 4 
100,000,000 metric tons. eacetime commerce i 
principally with France, Japan, Belgium, Chins 
United States, Algeria and Italy. 

Morocco came under French influence becaus 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of tk 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege ¢ 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacificatior 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there 
after the country was restless, with frequent uf 
risings, and pacification was not completed unt 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender ¢ 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, whic 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Afric 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalize 
by the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-1912 
with a hinterland of 140 square miles, making 
total of 225 square miles. A convention we 
signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925 
by Great Britain, France and Spain, providing fc 
its permanent neutrality, security and internatior 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the questio 
(1926) by a demand for full control and the ir 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish prc 
tectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 1925 
giving Spain control of policing. A committee < 
eight consular officers and an international legi: 
— assembly of 26 members, form the goverr 
ment. 

Seer troops occupied the international are 
flanking the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14, 194( 
“to protect its neutrality.’’ The Spanish militai 
took full charge of the zone (Nov. 4, 1940), oustir 
the British employes. Great Britain and Spai 
Sh - Raf arg tahoe toe 26, 1941 
under whic rom refrain fro 
fortifying the international zone. 

Spain custed the Moroccan native nominal rul 
(Mareh 16, 1941). 

Reventies in the French zone (1939) were est 
mated at 1,185,054,070 francs and expenditur 
1,184,958,430. Spanish zone budget (193: 
was balanced at 11,785,245 pesetas. The Tangi 
zone budget (1939) estimated revenues at 29,'795,5 
francs and expenditures of 29,653,312. 
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Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles—Population (est.), 5,600,000 


long and 20 miles wide, which supports 450,000 i: 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhi 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples 
Nepalese art, Ancient Hinduism is gradually ‘su 
ceeding Buddhism as the religion of the majori 
of the people. Slavery was abolished (1925). 
The sovereign is Maharajah Tribhubana E 
Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeeded I 
father (Dec. 11, 1911.) All power is held by ti 
Prime Minister, always a member of the ruli 
ety: succession is determined under speci 
ules. 
The first railway, 24 miles long, was open 
oo 1926). It runs from Raxaul, on the Thdii 
ronti , to Kathmandu. A second railway fro 
Jayauagar to Janakpur and thence to Bijul ura, 
distance of 33 miles was opened (1940). here 
eet sacs aes Amiekhganj io Bhimprels 
nee 0 miles, e one lines conn 
capital with the frontier. ~ oon 
eee trade is almost entirely with Briti 


Nie 
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The Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestern 
turope, is bounded by Germany on the éast, Bel- 
ium on the south ‘and the North Sea on the west 
md north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
leight above sea level of 37 ft. and with about one- 
ourth of its land below sea level, reclaimed and 
irotected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 miles. 
ainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 

ers i,350 square miles with an opening into 
he North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
00 square miles to the cultivable land, ‘‘polders,”’ 
las been under way since 1920. One part of the 
feat dam (115 miles long) connecting the west 
Oast with the island of Wieringen, was completed 
1925) The other (1712 miles long) connecting 
he island with the eastern shore, was finished 
1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
raters of the ‘‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
srvoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the 
yhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
me entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 
Tainage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
alue of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
polder’’ of 77 square miles finished, was under 
fops (1936), and work on the second installment 
Square miles was finished (April, 1941). 

€ Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
elmina and the seat of her government, but 
ae am is the sole capital of the Kingdom and 
© inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
nee with the constitution—takes place in that 
Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to 
griculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
ites), 90% are in holdings of less than 50 acres 
nd more than 50%, of less than 12 acres, with 
pout 360,000 employed on the land. There are 
5,165 acres of well cared for forests. Cereals, 
atatoes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. 
mmmetrcial fishing engages 20,000 persons. Dairy 
ducts are an important industry, the cheese 
icts are famous, and the cattle high grade: on 

a very Special type of soil found on the edge of 
le polders and the sand dunes along the coast 
ips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
‘own and exported extensively. (The Dutch bulb 
not indigenous to Holland, but originated in 
ersia, whence it was brought to Holland 375 years 
70). The village of Boskoop, with 600 nurseries, 
the largest center in the world for flowers and 
namental eraser : N 
The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
fe manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
yon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
Stilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
t diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Coal is 
und in Limburg. The mines are mostly govern- 
ent owned. - 
Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
portant in internal communication; elaborate 
a are in the cities and feed the harbors. 


le Rhine and the Scheidt reach the sea through 
Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 

heidt including that from Antwerp. : 

The Merchant Marine included approximately 
,000 tons before the war. Of these 2,500,000 
are active in the United Nations war effort. 

_Jan. 1, 1942, 420,000 had been sunk, including 

,000 lost during the five days of the German 

fasion (May, 1940). 

the first Constitution after the reconstruction 
the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
ulgated (1814); and revised (1815) after the ad- 
m of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848, 
,, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
nstitutional monarchy. Executive power rests 

Bistvely in the sovereign and the States-General 

two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 

ected for six years (one-half every third year) 

i 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The overseas territories of the Netherlands in 
> dies consist of great islands and archi- 
eee ie g along the Gauator from about 6° 


Aa _ Foreign Countries—The Netherlands 
. The Netherlands . A a 


le d (KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) \ ieee 
_ Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,704 square miles—Population (1939), 8,728,569 a 


——— fe faite 
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by the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
Chamber, 100 Deputies, elected for four years. 
directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
sexes over 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
executive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
the President ‘thereof corresponding te a Prime 
Minister. There is a State Council of 14 members, 
| named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
to be consulted on all legislative and some execu- , 
tive matters. c 
The reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
Helena Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
Succeeded on’ the death of her father, Willem HCO mon 
| GNov. 23, 1890) and was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
She married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwer- _ 
in (Prince Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901). He died (July 
3, 1934). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
only daughter, (born April 30, 1909) and married 
(Jan. 7, 1937) to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bies- 
terfeld (born June 29, 1911). They have tw 
daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard — 
(Born Jan. 31, 1938) and Princess Irene Emma > 
Elisabeth (Born Aug. 5, 1939). ne ok a 
Pieter S. Gerbrandy is Premier. f ; 
The political complexions of the two chambers 
(elected May, 1937) follows: hae : 
First Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, _ 
12; Anti-Revolutionists, 7; Christian Historicals, 
6; National Socialists, 4; Liberal Union, 3; Dem- 
ocrats, 2. ;, 
Second Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social De 
ocrats, 23; Anti-Revolutionists, 17; Christian His 
toricals, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberty Union, 4; Ne 
tional Socialists, 4; Communists, 2; other part es, 5: 
The National Anthem is the ‘Wilhelmus ¥; 
Nassouwen,’’ dating from 1568. The flag, origi- 
nated (1354) and one of the oldest of national 
embiems, consists of three horizontal stripes o! 
[Se ¥ 


Reformed Church. The state contributes to the 
support of several religious denominations, 7 
Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. " 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- __ 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the State. — 
There are universities in Amsterdam (Two), Ut- 
recht, Leyden, Delft (Engineering), Groningen, 
Wageningen (Agriculture), Rotterdam (Co: 
merce), Nijmegen (Roman Catholic), and Tilburg 
(Commerce, Roman Catholic). LS ae 
The monetary unit is the guilder (florin) with an _ 
average value of $.53, based on the official German ~ 
Tate. Y 
Government revenues (1940) were estimated at 
770,005,000 guilders, expenditures 1,015,599.000. ’ 


capital is Batavia, Java. ; 
The approximate area is 735,168 square miles, di- 
vided as follows: Java and Madura, 51,032; Island 


rth latitude to 10° south latitude, between the 
iatic mainland and the Philippines, and Aus- 
lia. They form the bulk of the Malaysia. Java 
the most densely populated land mass in the 
rid (821 to the square mile). The great majority 
the natives are Mohammedans. ‘The estimated 
41) total population of Netherlands Indies is 
000,000, of which 250,000 are white. They are 
pabuted as follows: Java and Madura, 46,000,000; 
Matra, 9,000,000; Borneo, 2,400,000; 

fe 


pa rest of the Archipelago, 5,000,000.. The” 


Celebes,”) 


of Sumatra—Sumatra, West Coast, 19,219; Tap- 
anoeli, 15,088; Sumdtra, East Coast, 36,519; Ben- 
koelen, 10,135; Lampongs, 11,113; Palembang, 
83,342; Djambi, 17,345; Atjeh, 21,287—Riau-Lingga 
Archipelago, 12,235; Banka, 4,611; Billiton, 1,866; 
‘Borneo, West District, 56,664; Borneo, East and 
South Districts, 151,622; Island of Celebés—Celebes, 
38,786; Manado, 34,200; Molucca Islands—Am- 
boina, ee: Br eee 115,861; Timor Archipelago, 
24,450; Bali an om . 5 A 
The islands are luxuriant, even for the tropics, 


a fh the following percentages: 
_ bark 90%, pepper 85%, kapok 82%, rubber 33%, 
coconut 30%, hard cordage fibre 25%, palm oil 
. products 24% and tea 17%. Other products of 
' major importance are tobacco and sugar; also 
coffee, cocoa and teakwood. The export of rubber 
was controlled by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee for Netherlands India. The main 
mineral riches are tin and oil. Raw materials are 
_ of great strategic value. Tin production is also 
, =o epee prise high quality iron ore deposits are 
~ still unused. i ‘ 
The inter-island and coastal traffic is handled by 
@ large fleet of small steamers and an extensive 
network of air lines. In_ peacetime three times 
weekly airplanes connected the Netherlands with 
the Netherlands East Indies. : 
The capital was moved from Batavia to Bandung 
(March 4, 1942) and Japanese forces occupied Ba- 


Netherlands Guiana, also called Surinam, is sit- 
uated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc 
_Humac Mountains. The area is 54,291 square miles. 
ae population is 177,980. Paramaribo is the 
¢ 


capital. 

he oP he Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
- New Netherlands (New York) to England in ex- 

asi 


_ change for Surinam. 

| The United States established (1941) a military 
outpost in Dutch Guiana. 

arrangement. 


Brazil shares in the 


The chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,”” and 
| 65 per cent of the American ‘consumption of this 
_ important raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
4 exports are sugar, coffec, bananas, balata and high 

. quality lumber. The Netherland guilder is the 


y 


monetary unit. Government revenues (1941) are 
OP erg at 4,348,000 guilders; expenditures at 
phat , * # 


__ The overseas territory of Curacao consists of two 
«groups of islands; Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire are 


day. Ba 
arch 10, 1942 


pulsory militia service for whites between the 


of 19 and 45 and (since Aug. 1942) for nati’ 

The Army numbered 120,000 at the time | 5 
The navy in the East Indies normally has thy 

cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and 


Japanese invasion. 
tional small craft. The main naval base 


“Sourabaya, with an auxiliary Naval Air Base 


Ambon. The Naval Air Force consists of 72 be: 
going hydroplanes and 18 additional planes aboa 
ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) by t 
threats of war. ¢ . 
The monetary unit—the guilder—has the sat 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nethe 
lands. Governmental revenues (1941) were esi 
mated at 694,140,035 guilders; expenditures — 
829,304,901. 


THE NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS t 


near the Venezuelan coast_and St. EuStatius, Sa 
and the southern part of St. Maryin are 500 mil 
to the northeast and belong to the Lesser Antille 
The area of the group is 403 square miles; 
Curacao it is 210 square miles; of Arub 
it is 70 square miles. ace population (Jan. 
1939) is 101,021. Wille is the capital. T 
chief products are corn; pulse, salt and pho 
phates; the principal industry is the refine 
of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch Shell and | 
Aruba the Standard Oil Company of New Jers 
have -large oil refineries, refining the oil fre 
Venezuela. The harbor of Curacao is very if 
portant. In 1939 nearly 7,000 ships with a grec 
register of about 27,000,000 tons entered the harbt 
These included the many cruise ships whe 
passengers bought European cosmetics and oth 
articles in this duty-free port Government revenu 
(1942) were estimated at 6,441,000 guilders; e 
penditures, 6,444,000. . } 

In the bay of St. Eustatius (Nov. 16, 1776) t 
first foreign salute was given to the Stars a 
a by the order of the governor, Johannes 

raef. 


mist aye) ii . 
Ta Nicaragua ' . 
beet Pe (REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 

y it Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square miles—Population (1940) 1,380,287 4 


‘Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 

a coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
_ with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on 
the south. The Cordillera ‘range of mountains, 
_ including many volcanic peaks, runs from north- 

west to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
_ canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
% long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
‘miles long.and 45 miles wide, of great importance 

in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 
. Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one in 
pee the: eae is Government. owned. 

The United States acquired by the Bryan- 
-Chamarro treaty (1916) the right to construct a 
canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
base in the _ of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
and at Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 
- United States paid Sele for the option, 

: try hi ad a stormy politcal history; 
m frequent and it has been 


P, 


- there on several occasions to protect Americar 
lives and property, 
_ The Sf has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 
stock raising community. On the broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
gt ey eee aar i gold ape attained first 
rank in the country, taking precedence over coffee, 
which held the lead until 1940. ‘ 
Other products are mahogany and hides and 


-_-*«Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on ‘ibe 

east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 

_ which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 


skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, che 
co and flour. The chief trade is with the Unit 
es. 
The new constitution (March 22, 1939) provic 
for a congress of two chambers, a ‘House of Dep 
ties of 40 members elected for six years, and 
Senate of 15 members elected for six years, — 
chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also sei 
in the Senate and are appointed for life, T 
President is elected for a period of six 
The President is Anastasio Somoza, elected 
to serve until 1940. At the time of ae 
of the new constitution he was elected 
term, expiring May 1, 1947. ‘The president is e1 
powered, if he deems it necessary, to form a Cou 
cil of State to advise on the conduct of t 
eo oremirt tholic is th 
oman Catholic is the prevailing religion. T 
ee of English in the public schools is co: 
A Central University of Nicaragua was este 
lished (1941) by President Sonazo. The universi 
mcered in Meese Coe of pea of me 
; ‘ S, pharmacy an engineer: 
Nicaragua’ also has universities. in Leon F 


Tanada. 

The National Guard (1939) numbers:3,538 offic: 
and men with a trained reserve of 4,000. me 
period of enlistment is for three years and duri 
that period soldiers are barred from voting. Av: 
tion is being developed with the construction 
commercial and military airports. 

The monetary unit is the cordoba with an av 
age value of $.17. The budget (1941-1942) is eg 
mated to balance at 33,941,669 cordobas. bet 
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its Norway 
: ; (NORGE) 
cs Sahin “ene 124,556 square miles—Population (est. 1940), 2,937,000 
___ Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
Vian Peninsvla in Northwest Europe from the Nort Afleatio Gcseun, eee cutee See 


scenic grandeur, The climate is mi ee oe 


on the west coast, but cold and a 7 

and in the north and, east sections. "the coe 
is 1,100 miles long and its greatest width is . 
miles. The coastline, including the: fjords. « 


es. Re. 
hia BG 


| ae, 
MG 


ater islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 


000 islands. 


cti _ Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 
Ey. Lae 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
, Oats, Tye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
me of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
\ 70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries: 
500 in winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 in 
umimer herring fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, 
yalrus, seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught. 
ming is an important industry and the country 
ids silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zine and 


pad. 
“The country lacks coal but has become a great 
Qwer producing country by utilizing by electrical 
eu ssion, its greatest natural asset—water 
wer— 
The Principal manufactures are food products, 
Machinery and metal work, paper and Pulp, tex- 
iles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemical 
roducts, especially nitrates. 
‘The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
y the state and its clergy are nominated by the 
ing. All religions are tolerated. 
‘Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
md the school system is highly organized. There 
, SO to speak, no illiteracy. The University of 
Slo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 
“fhe Army was the national militia with uni- 
etsal and compulsory service beginning at the age 
f 18 and continuing until 55. The first call was at 
ze age of 21 and for 12 years the recruit belonged 
) the line. Males from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 
elonged to the landstorm, subject to call in na- 
Onal emergency. Service for the ages of 33 to 45 
as in the landvaern. Military training in all 
anches was for 90 days. The strength of the 
rmy (1939) including officers and men, was ap- 
roximately 60,000. The Norwegian Navy was de- 
ened solely for coast-defense duty and numbered 
pproximately 10,000 officers and men. All seafaring 
en between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrolled on 
te active list and are liable to conscription. 
Norway, under its Constitution (adopted May 
,_ 1814) is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
idependent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
tion with the Kingdom of Denmark (1381). By 
eaty (Jan. 14, 1814) the King of Denmark ceded 
orway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
sclared themselves independent and elected a 
ish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
fused to recognize this election; as a result a 
mvention (Aug. 14) proclaimed the independence 
Norway in union with Sweden, and (Nov. 4) 


ected Charles XIII, of Sweden King of Nor- 


eign Countries—Norway 


ea? 


the members numbering 150, elected for four 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of citi- b 
fens, both male and female of 23 years of: age. a 
The Storthing discusses and votes on all political : 
and budgetary questions, but divides itself into 
two sections for questions of legislation. one- 
fourth of the membership formi 

and three-fourths the Odelsthin; 


ng may 
e bill is 


the Storthing (N 
22, 1906) married 
who died (Nov. 
Edward VII. of 


1940). r 
until mid-June when the Allied forces evacuated. 
King Haakon, the Crown Prince, the Government — 
and all military forces that could be accommo- 
dated on board ships and airplanes at their dis- 
posal, evacuated No 

from Allied soil. 


dent of the Unii 
States, came to America (Aug. 23, 1940). 
Since the invasion the Nor 


man commissioner for Norway. The same 


decree — 
abolished all political parties except Quisling’s, de- __ 
clared the King and Royal House deposed, and set 
up a new Council of Quisling adherents. On Feb. f 
3, 1942, Terboven appointed Quisling ’ “Minister a 
President.’’ Destruction of virtually all civil rights ¥ 

and a reign of terror have followed, but the 
nazification of Norway failed because of the al- 

most universal opposition of the Norwegian people: —) iam 
Even the Germans admit openly that Quisling’s =~ 


ay. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 
pas, arisen, culminating in Norway’s claiming 
e right to maintain its own consular seryice. Nor- 
ay declared the union dissolved (June 7) and 
ter negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
Treement was signed (Oct. 26, 1905), After a pleb- 


? 


site Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 


id ascended the throne as Haakon VII. has paid Germany 4,000,000,000 kroner, almost “% 
he legislative power is vested in the Storthing, $1,000,000,000, in occupation costs since April 1940. |. 

-.\ tia | 

Wt SPITZBERGEN iF 

5 (Svalbard) i 


_ 
Spitzbergen. a mountainous group of islands in 
e Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
situde and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
gest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
les), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
94) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
ands had been the resort of whalers of several 
tions. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
31) her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
mand became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 
gian exploration discovered rich outcropping 
ms of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. 
€ war ended the negotiations, but, following 
jon by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 


A ‘ 

oa 

- ee ’ MINOR ISLAND 
an Teenland and Northern Norway uate 


ut 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian” 
eorlogical Institute established (1921) a weather 
a there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninhabited. 
vet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 


to 


; es ak 
Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles*| inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. 
A 


“government’’ is held in power only by force of — 
fs ; p 


er 
rms. a 
The monetary unit is the krone with a value of s 
$.20 based on the official German rate. The budget _ 

t 1940-1941) was estimated to balance at 790,000,000. = 
Toner, Bri 
It is estimated that the Norwegian State Bank 


was signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, — 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion around 2,700. ‘ 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
0cO tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 
reported. . ij 

Spitzbergen was never occupied by the Germans 
but remained under Norwegian control until Le 
August, 1941, when a Norwegian-British expedition ~~ | 
Temeved the entire ‘population and wrecked the 
mines to prevent their falling into German hands. 


POSSESSIONS 


Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island — 
to Norway. Pe 
' Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, _ 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. ; 
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Foreign Countries—Palestine 


Palestine < 
? (ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) ; 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles—Population (est. Jume, 1941), 1,568,664 


Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 


~ Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 


formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec. 9, 1917). 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 


-sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 


since 1517. It remained under British Military 


‘ Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 


clude wheat, 
«melons and watermelons, grapes, figs, 


L. Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 
a civil government set up. The country has been 
governed (since Sept. 29, 1923) by_Great Britain 
under a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
tions. The present High Commissioner (appointed 
March 1, 1938) is Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, 


_ . Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
-the growing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 


tive commercial activity. The principal crops in- 
barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
tomatoes. 
The citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
fruit. Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 
extensive industry. Minerals found are limestone, 
sandstone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 


.the shores of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 


» sulphur. 


- estimated at 66,574 urban and 15,000 


The Jewish population in Palestine (1920) was 
rural. It was 
estimated (June 30, 1941) that there were 960,431 
Moslems, 471,124 Jews and 124,353 Christians. The 
Official languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 
There were (1939-1940) 1,514 schools with 7,088 
teachers and 176,446 pupils. A dual system of 
education, Atab and Hebrew, prevails. The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem (established 1925) has 
(1939-1940) 133 teachers and 1,106 students. 
Legal immigration into Palestine was cut off 


- (Oct. 1, 1939) for a period of six months by orders 


of the British Government. Immigration was re- 
sumed (April, 1940) at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
Before the World War there were in Palestine 


- 1,235 industrial undertakings, most of. them Arab; 


increased from 102,150 acres (1920) to 


there were (1933) 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 were 
Jewish, employing 16,000 workers. . The number 
of Jewish enterprises (1937) was 5,606, employing 
30,040. The area of land in Jewish possession has 


400,000 

acres (1942). y 
There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 


Yaw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 


crafts still predominate although there has been 
a Rear of capital equipment for industrial enter- 


es. 

The effort of Great Britain to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
foe from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 

ave marked the history of the country for the 
past 18 years. 

The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: ‘‘His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It bein: 


clearly understood that nothing shall be done whic 


may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 


isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 


rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 


(ea 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 


ower: “‘There is under the mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 


.guard the rights of all inhabitants of, Palestine, 


Transjordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(since Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the résponsibility 
of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, in accord with an agreement 
concluded between the British Government and 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct. 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers. 


‘The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 


ties was opened Ae ril 2, 1929), 
The Emir is Abdullah, second son of King Hussein 

of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal oi a 

Nein in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler (Ap! 


, 
- 


Both obligations will be most carefully observed 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 193 
announced that ‘‘no margin of land available i 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants f 
mained,” therefore ‘‘it was the duty of the mai 
datory power to suspend such immigration uni 
the unemployed portion obtain work.” 

Both civil and religious courts have been esta 
lished. A new code of commercial law has bet 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The offici 
languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administratic 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (con 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agen 
of the Jewish people in building a National Jewis 
Home. 

Great Britain announced (Feb. 28, 1940) ne 
restrictions on the sale of land by Jews to Arab 
The new regulations divide the. country into thr 
areas as follows: 

First, Zone A, in which the transfer of land 
any one other than a Palestine Arab is prohibit 
except in exceptional es, includes ‘‘the Hi 
Country as a whole, together with certain are 
of the Gaza and Beersheba subdistricts where tl 
ae ae a is eoeine for the su 
port 0 e exis population.’’ 

Second, Zone Bin which the transfer of lai 
to Jews is forbidden except under certain cond 
tions, includes ‘‘the plains of Asdraelon and Jezre 
in Eastern Galilee, the maritime plain betwer 
Haifa and Tantura and between the southe 
boundary of the Lamleh subdistrict and Be 
Tuviya and the southern portion of the Beershe 
subdistrict [the Negeb].’’ 

Third, the zone in which Jews may purcha 
any land available includes all the rest of Pale 
tine not included in Zones A and B, the unr 
stricted zone including ‘‘all municipal areas, t] 
Haifa industrial zone and, roughly speaking, t! 
maritine plain between Tantura and the southe: 
boundary of the Remleh: subdistrict.’’ 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christiar 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomo1 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abr 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is. al 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being reput 
the oldest Christian church in existence. Jerusale 
has (1940) a population of 135,900. 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundred mil 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In t 
center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern bord 
drops sharply into the depressed valley of + 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, wi 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. bel 
sea level. 

An income tax was imposed (1941) for the fil 
time since the days of the Biblical tithe. The le 
is 10 per cent of company earnings for the previo 


year. 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sug: 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief e 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, aprico’ 
port and almonds. 

‘The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and Jai 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, Ga 
and Acre. 

A railroad has been constructed from Hail 
where rail communications with Cairo, Egypt, en 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connections wi 
Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey, are resumed. 
gap of 125 miles is closed by the new road a: 
makes it possible for the first time to ship 
eS from Egypt and points west to Northe 

a 


iy: u 

The unit of currency is the Palestine pour 
equal in value to the British pound. The Bude 
(1941-1942) estimates revenues of £7,634,000 a 
expenditures of £9,106,000. ‘ 


TRANSJORDAN 


The boundaries of Transjordan have not be 
determined, but roughly, on the west the li 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Le 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea.a 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashs 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separat 
from Syria ad the River Yarmuk, thence eastws 
to Imtar thence a straight line northeast 1 
ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the e: 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs sou 
from Abu Kamal to the junction’ of the boundar 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kingd 
of Saudi Arabia. t thi 

The area is approximately 34,740 square mil 
and the population is estimated at 300,000, chie 
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Foreign Countries—Polestine; Panama; Paraguay “Ny207 Fs 


its present terminus. A road fit for motor traffic — 
Shee ine a to ae capital, Amman, > 
. ere there a British aerodrome ~ ee 
4) transferred | detachment. rare ee: ‘ 
Transjordan. The Transjordan frontier force numbers 47 _ 
except for a 30-mile | officers and 1,577 men. There is an additional force 
the Hejaz railroad | of some 700 men raised in Palestine and Trans- 
Tom Dera to Maan, jordan, and officered largely by the British, 


7 


ig Panama 


u (REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) ‘a f 
Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles—Population (est. 1941) 635,836 A 


_,_ im 1513 Vasco Nufiez de Balboa forced his way | 1903, also the right to intervene to maintain order | 
through the jungles to discover the Pacific Ocean. !in the cities of Panama and Colon. The aint ' 
‘Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1858) the | ental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
‘Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction over | (Tetroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spanish | the dollar devaiuation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
‘Provinces to the south as far as the Strait of | currency of Panama. The treaty further provided , 
“Magellan. including the Provinces of Cartagena, | that no new private business be established in 
Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina. Panama | Canal Zone, and only Government employee: 
peoame independent from Spain by a movement of | lowed to reside there. ie, 
f own (Noy. 28, 1821) and subsequently joined Of the total area of Panama, .five-eighths are 
the Great Colombian Confederation formed by | Wnoccupied and only a small part of the remainder 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. Panama broke | is properly cultivated. Immigration is restricted. 
away from New Granada (Colombia) on several | The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
‘occasions but always joined her again until (Noy. | extensively carried on. The chief exports are 
3, 1903, it finally seceded from Colombia and be- | bananas, cacao and coconuts. _ %, 
@ame an independent Republic and was recognized A new Constitution (adopted in a plebiscite Dec. 
(Nov. 13) by the United States. It occupies the | 15, 1940, and put into force (Jan. 2, 1941), extenc 
entire isthmus of that name connecting North and | the term of the president to six years and bars re- 
South America, lying between the Caribbean Sea | election. It continues the National Assembly, com- 
‘on the north and the Pacific on the south. The | posed of 32 members, elected for six years on the 
‘Costa Rican boundary was settled by a treaty | 2asis of one for each 20,000 inhabitants. The — 
‘Signed May, 1941). The Colombian boundary line | Cabinet of six members js continued. There are 
‘to the east was determined by a boundary commis-| three vice presidents, chosen by the Nation 
‘sion appointed by both governments which fixed | Assembly. Arnulfo Arias was elected president 
the boundary and whose work was finished (1938). | (June 2, 1940) and fled the country (Oct. 7, 1941 
_ By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) | after failure to collaborate with the United States 
‘and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) |on foreign policy. The Panama Supreme Court 
the United States acquired the right to construct | declared the post vacant and Ricardo Adolfo de la 
‘the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the | Guardia was sworn in two days later. The Roman 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side | Catholic religion prevails, but religious freedo. 

Of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal,| guaranteed. Primary education is free and com- 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacenttoPanama, | pulsory. There is no army; the national police has 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in| the dual role of Army and police and numbers ~ 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, | 2,500 officers and men. Spanish: is the official - 
Sanitary and other purposes. The United States aS 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
guarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 
‘Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
Toad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
outright, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning ) girls 
after the lapse of nine years. professional school for girls and crafts and trade: 
_A new treaty with the United States replacing, schools for boys. The Natondal University is in 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) was | Panama City. i. ea 
signed in Washington (March 2, 1936). by which The silver balboa is the unit of currency. The 
the United States renounced its guarantee of | budget (1941-1942) is estimated to balance at 
Panaman independence specified in the treaty of |! 30,127,977 balboas. ' te 
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Paraguay - 
(REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) pied 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 174,854 square miles—Population (est. 1940) 1,014,773 ; 
Paraguay, one of the two inland countries of | eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate national 
South America, is bounded on the north by | economic life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and | zation of consumption goods and artificial price 
rgentina, on the south by Argentina, and on the | fixing. The new constitution retains the funda-— 
west by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive | mental rights of the 1870 constitution and re- 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, | strains Congress from endowing the president with 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant | extraordinary pba The new pact is designed 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in | to eliminate oligarchic or other anti-social condi- 
ihe world. The Paraguay River, the Republic's | tions, gives to all citizens the right to work, to 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels | meet peacefully, to petition the authorities, to 
Of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, | publish their views in the press without previous 
end beyond for smaller craft for practically its | censorship, to dispose of private property as the 
entire length (1,800 miles). owner sees fit and to form associations for legiti- 
Regular steamer service is maintained from | mate ends, we 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as | * Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. — 
ments have been made, including the dredging of | A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the ~ 
an adequate river channel and the construction of | members are nominated by the Government on a 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. bab earroreyive het aoe peeigene uty pee aur ave 
a1 i Tr services between the | years and appoints a Cabinet which exercises a 
ae em ms Sue et hs ps une ase agsitel ee the npehiaiee® it ee a8 
“The population is chiefly white. ere are amber an ‘ouncil 0: ate 0: policies. 
a) he wilds, and Negroes | Private property is guaranteed by the constitution, _ 
ae a we eporigin’s eae eal but, oe State has the right to regulative economic _ 
rs i was increased 91,800 | activities. ae 
_ em oe ect 108 “1938) by the terms of the Felix Paiva became President: (Aug. 15, 1937) by 
Sar Chaco Peace Settlement by which almost | a military junta that displaced Col, Rafael Franco. 
be entire Chaco country was awarded to Para-| The National Congress (Oct. 11, 1938) electe 
ay, thus ending a dispute with Bolivia since 1870. | Paiva President for an indefinite term, Gen. 
eghortly aiter the war (1870), a constitution, | Jose Felix Estigarribia was .elected’ President 
modeled after that of the United ‘States, providing for a 4-year term (April 30, 1939) in the ast 
for a republican form of government, was adorved. | presidential election since the beginning of the 
a new constitution (accepted in a plebiscite | Chaco war in 1932, He was inaugurated (Aug. 
163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to' 15, 1939). Estigarribia was Killed in an airplane 


i 
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Foreign Countries—Paraguay; Peru; Poland 
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accident (Sept. 6, 1940) and was succeeded by Gen. 
Higino Morinigo, Minister of War. President 
Morinigo announced (Sept. 30, 1942) that he would 
continue as President for the 1943-1948 term in 
response to pleas by high Army and Navy officers. 

All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age are sub- 
ject’ to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are 
subject to conscription. In the peace-time army 
there are 5,000 men and 250 officers: A modernly 
equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 

More than sixty colonies of various foreign peo- 
ples are settled in various parts of the Republic, 
engaged in developing agriculture and stock eect 
and nave their own schools, churches, hospita: 
and stores. One of these is the colony of Men- 
nonites (about 6,000); mostly from Canada, but a 
few from western parts of the United States and 
others from Europe as well. | 

The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 


e= 

others are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There are 
six normal schools, one in the capital and five 
throughout the country, and a university in Asun- 
cion. Spanish is the universal language. - 3 
Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton rais- 
ing possibilities are great, the fertile soil assuring 
large yields. The livestock industry is growing, 
Latest statistics show that Paraguay has about 
4,000,000 cattle, excluding hogs and other live- 


‘stock. Several saladeros, or beef curing establish= 


ments, are located near Asuncion. 3 

The chief exports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the Argentine peso with 
an average value of $.24. The budget (1936-1937) 
balanced at 10,732,862 gold pesos. 


Peru 
(REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 
Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square miles—Population (1940) 7,023,111 d 


Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 


' America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 


the northeast and east by Colombia and Brazil, and 
on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost 
tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. Peru has a 
Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an extreme 
width, from coast to eastern jungle, of about 800 
miles. Culturally it is the oldest of the South 
American nations, having been for centuries the 
leading political power on the continent; first as 
the center of the Inca Empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The 30- 
mile wide strip of Jand along the Pacific is a 
desert except as it is irrigated from streams from 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with much 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 


Amazon. | 

Lima, the capital, has a population of 500,000. 
Called ‘‘City of the Kings’’, it is the most im- 
portant commercial center of the country. Callao 
(80,000 population), important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

Though agricultural and pastoral products com- 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
85% of the population is dependent, directly or 
re ige upon them by agriculture and stock 
raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. With 130,000 acres devoted to 
sugar cane, the production of cane amounts to 
more than three million metric tons; 80% of the 
crop is exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, 
barley and quinua are also raised. Corn, native 

Peru, is grown throughout the country, forming 
a staple food for a large part of the Indian 


popplation. 

f the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actually 
under cultivation. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is the largest pro- 
ducer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
derivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
total mineral production. Mineral production (1940), 
was valued at 322,317,020 soles. 

An effort to revive the production of rubber was 
made (1941) with the help of the United States. 
There are thousands of rubber trees in the forests 
near the Amazon and experienced workers have 


been. sent to these districts to train natives in the 
tapping of the trees and rovtine plantation rubber 
production. 3 

The chief exports are crude petroleum.and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs 
Lea oe metals and products, chemicals, dyes and 
paints. : 

The President, Manuel Prado, was elected (Dec. 
8, 1939) to succeed Gen. Oscar Benavides, who was 
elected by Congress (1933) to fill out the unexpired 
term, three and a half years, of President Luis M. 
Sanchez Cerro, who was assassinated that day, to 
succeed him. His term expires July 28, 1945. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years and are barred from re-election. -Na- 
tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. The number of members in each is 
determined by law, and elections are for six years. 
Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
all must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
sion of the right to vote. The President is advised 
by an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 

Religious liberty prevails but the Roman Catholic’ 
religion is protected by the State. A 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. There are over 470,000 pupils in 
the elementary schools. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is the oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning the Western 
Hemisphere. There are three other universities... _ 

About sixty per cent of the population is In- 
dian; the white, (10%) is predominantly of 
Spanish descent. The remainder are chiefly 
™Epanish is the offici 11 

panish is the official language, but a large part 
re noel Indian population still speaks Quec: har or 
ara. “ 

Military service is compulsory in event of war 


| with two years in the active army between the 


ages of 18 and 20; between 20 and 29 in the 
active army reserve; between 29 and 39 in the 
national guard and between 39 and 45 in the ter- 
ritorial guard. The Army consists of approxi- 
mately 10,000 men. The Navy is composed of two 
cruisers, two destroyers, four submarines and gun- 
bt and river enh ae ey 
€ monetary un e€ sol with an avera; 

value of $.155. The budget (1941-1942) estimates 
renin and expenditures to balance at 326,000,000 


Poland 
(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 
Captial, Warsaw—Area, 150,470 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939) 34,775,698 


Poland, a kingdom whose history dates from 
966, and a great power from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, 
1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Prussia, | 
Russia and Austria and Germany and Russia. 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in the 
World War its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty: of! 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of ‘Am- 


(Wilno) 
the old capital of Lithuania with its .surr 
territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Goun 


et te f 


wi 


_Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
4March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square miles. 
Poland annexed from Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 419 
8 miles with a population of 241,698. 

;, Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the south 
by Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany, and 
on the west by Germany. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdanski), for- 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on ‘the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the -Polish 
customs frontier. 
| Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages in 
@ericulture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests: 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The chief 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes and 
Sugar beets. Forests cover 23% of the country and 
contain Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch, deciduous 
trees, beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, and 
ethers. Woodworking industries are important. 

_ Poland Possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country between each. It is es- 
timated that Germany received 72.500 square miles 
with a population of approximately 22,500,000—all 
the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. To the U.S. S. R. went some 78,000 square 
miles of territory with a population of 12,775,000. 
The territory gained by Russia comprised por- 
tions of White Russia and the Western Ukraine, 
all of which wes annexed by the U. S. S. R. 

_ Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

_ Silesia, one of the countries returned to Germany, 
vas divided (1941) into two provinces, Upper Silesia 
: 


+ 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,582 square 
_ Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
ain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
ean. The Azores and Madeira Islands in the 
orth Atlantic, are politically an integral part of 
he republic. The country is mountainous. About 
yne-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 
bound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are largely 
groduced. Wine-making is the chief industry. 
‘orests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19% 
ff the country, and cork, of which the average 
wnhual production is 140,000 metric tons, is the 
econd largest industry. Portugal has much mineral 
yealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
yOliram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium), which 
S undeveloped because of a_ scarcity of electric 
jower and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
re important. Hides and wool are exported. 
Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
entury, was a kingdom until a revolution (1910) 
rove King Manoel II, from the throne and a re- 
ublie was proclaimed. y 
‘The new constitution (1934) replacing one 
dopted by plebiscite (1933) provides some features 
f “‘Corporative State.’’, At the elections (1934 and 
938) only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
rnment committees was presented. Republicans 
nd Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
1embers each were chosen—the first, the National 
ssembly, to exercise legislative and financial 
Owers, by direct election by heads of families 
gardless of sex; the second, the, Corporative 
hamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
yndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
er deals with economic and social matters, and 
sviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
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Portugal 
(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 
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and Lower Silesia. The population of the two 
provinces (1941) was estimated at 7,500,000. Katto- 2 
witz is the seat of government of U 


pper Silesia, 
which includes the districts of Kattowitz ‘ant 
Oppeln. Breslau is the seat of Lower Silesia, - 
which includes the districts of Breslau and Liegnitz. 

About one-third of the. German-occupied area. 
of Poland has been incorporated into the Reich as. 
the districts of Danzig-West Prussia and Warthe. = 
The rest of German-occupied Poland was made- 
a “‘Governor-Generalcy’’. Dr. Hans Frank is the 
German Governor-General. v 

The German Government expropriated (1940) all. 
landed estates. The section awarded to the U. S.e 
S. R., with Warsaw as the capital, was occupied 
by the Germans (1941) in the war between Russia - 
and the German Reich, rR 
A Government-in-Exile was formed by Poles in 
Paris (Sept. 30, 1939) with Wladyslaw Raczkie- - 
wicz as President and Wladyslaw Sikorski as Pre- 
mier. The new Government moved to Bordeaux i 
with the French (June 14, 1940) and later estab- _ 
lished itself in London. Poles have formed a Polish — 
Legion attached and fighting with the Allied — 
forces against the Axis. The legion consists of 
Army, Navy and Air Forces. Poland also partici. 
pates in the deliberations of the Allied Supreme 
War Council. Poland and Great Britain signed 
an agreement on military cooper 


. 


in the Polish» 
in Warsaw, © 
, Posnan (Posen), Wilno (Viln 
and Lublin. } 


The Polish Census (1931) reported 20,670,100 
(64.8 per cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (10.4 per cent) 
Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) Ortho- 
dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835,200 (2.6 per 
cent) tae pra’ and other religions, 197,900 (.6 
per cent). 

The monetary unit is the zloty with a value 
approximately $.20 in American money. The bud. 
get (1939-1940) was estimated to balance at 2,-— 
523,000,000 zlotys. 


miles—Population (est. 1940) 17,539,484 


A Council of National Defense was created and 
a Council of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
activities. The President has a Council of State’ 
to advise him, consisting of the Premier, the ale 
Presidents of the National Assembly and the Su- ~ 
preme Court, the Procurator General, the Vi ie 
President of the Supreme Council of Public Ad- 
ministration and five life members named by the © ae 


President. 
The President is General Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona (elected 1926 and re-elected 
1928, 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). / 
Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
certain educational or tax payment qualifications, — 
Military service is compulsory between the ages of _ 
20 and 48. The strength of the Army (Jan. 1, ~ 
1940) was 30,000. There is in addition a Republican © 
Guard of approximately 6,000 and a Fiscal Guard va 
of about the same strength. A voluntary force 
has 3,400 officers and 49,000 in the ranks. + 
The Navy personnel is 719 officers and 5,860 in 
the ranks. The Navy consists of seven sloops, six 
destroyers, seven gunboats, three submarines, and 
smaller craft ; wae 
_ The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there - 
is freedom of worship. There are four universi-- 
ties, three university schools, .45 lyceums, 54 
technical schools (agricultural, industrial and 
aumereial) six art colleges and 7,890 elementary 
schools. : 
The monetary unit is the escudo with an average 
value of $.04._ Government revenue (1941) was esti- 
mated at 2,783,700,000 escudos with expenditures of 
2,783,200,000. ea 
The area of the Azores is 922 square miles with — 
@ population (1930) of 232,012. The area of the © 
Madeira Islands is 314 square miles with a popu- 


de a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 


PORTUGUESE 


‘ortuguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
oa or Pangin), on. the Malabar coast; Damao, 
sar Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
om Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
iles and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- 

din Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Other ex=" 
ts, and 


mugao, where there are 200 mines. 
orts are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nu 


Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
s - 


lation (1930) of 211,610. 


POSSESSIONS 


on an island of the same name at the mouth of the _— 
Canton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,322 of 
which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 4a 
_Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay Island of that name, off the north coast of -- 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) ~~ 
Was 463,796.- Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- ~ 
dal root, copra and wax. The country was occu- «~ 
pied by Netherland and Australian forces (Dec., 
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1941). Japanese forces occupied the Portuguese 
half of the Island early in the following year. 

The Cape Verde Isiands in. the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(1940) 174,403, of which about 7,017 are white. 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal products, 
hides, fruit and grain. in 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 
Miles and a population (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
exports are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides. | 

The Islands of. San Tome and Principe (joint 
population 48,809 according to the 1938 census) 
about 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
Gulf of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 597 square miles. Chief 
products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. 

The capital was moved (1928) from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
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and there are about 59,000 Europeans. ‘ 
Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for - 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium. | 
There are large deposits of malachite copper, iron 
and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 
Plies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 
The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand are Known as a conto. 
The budget (1940) balanced at 256,506,397 an- 
olars. . 
‘i Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
Kionga Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 
(1919) : 
Mozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques. 
The budget (1940) balanced at 629,103,704 escudos 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
wax. val deposits exist. It has’. vast natural 
resources practically untouched. a 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
Capital, Bucharest—Area, 74,214 square miles—Population (1941) 13,291,000 


Rumania, whose history began in 101 A.D. with 
the Roman colonization of the Dacian Kingdom, 
was formed by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the 
principalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 
davia; proclaimed her independence (May 10, 1877) 
during the Russo-Turkish War from Turkish 
suzerainty, acknowledged through mutual assist- 
ance pacts in the 16th century, and by the Treaty 
of Berlin (1878) lost for the second time Bessarabia 
to Russia, receiving in compensation Dobrudja 
from Turkey. The World War, which she entered 
on the side of the Allies (Aug. 28, 1916), resulted 
in the return of Bessarabia, the addition of 
Transylvania with part of the Banat of Timisoara, 
the Crisana and Maramures from Hungary (which 
the latter held from Austria since 1867), and the 
restoration of Bukowina lost to Austria _in 1775. 
Bessarabia (17,325 sq. mi.) and Northern Bukowina 
(2,035 sq. mi.), with a combined population of 
3,748,063, of whom 52.4% are Rumanians and 
10.5% Russians, were occupied by the U. S. S. R. 
armies following an ultimatum (June, 1940). 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria (1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 3,000 sq. mi., 
and a population (1930) of 408,900. By the 
German-Italian arbitration decision of Vienna 
(Aug. 30, 1940), Rumania lost to Hungary the entire 
Transylvanian counties of Salaj, Satu Mare, 
Maramures, Nassaud, Ciuc and Trei Scaune, with 
parts of five other districts, areas 17,370 sq. mi., 
population 2,395,153, of whoim 50.2% are Ru- 
manians and 37.1% Hungarians. Rumanian troops 
participated with the German forces in an attack 
on Russia (1941) and retook Bessarabia and North- 
ern Bukowind. Russian territory also was cap- 
tured and a decree was issued (Oct. 18, 1941) in- 
pee petating. Odessa and the territory beyond the 
Dniester River into Rumanian Transdniestria. 

Rumania is bounded on the north by the U. S. 
S. R., on the east by the Ukraine and the Black 
Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and on the west 
by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 miles the 
Danube forms her southern boundary; for 190 miles, 
from Calarasi to the Black Sea, it flows through 
Rumanian territory. The Carpathian mountains 
extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 
westward to Orsova on the Danube. 

According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 1938) the 
Government is vested in a King, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The King of Rumania is 
Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex- 
King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and 
of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 
Under the Constitution all citizens, irrespective of 
race or creed, are equal before the law. .No 
Rumanian may undermine the established Govern- 
ment, advocate the seizure of personal property and 
exemption from taxation, or foment class struggle. 


Political propaganda through the churches is also 
prohibited. Freedom of thought, education, press 
and peaceful assembly is guaranteed to all. 
Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 years 
old, elect every six years by secret ballot a 
Chamber of Deputies as popular representatives of 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 
Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho- 
dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- 
taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 
Cassation and Justice, are non-removable. 

King Carol named Gen. Ion Antonescu Prime 
Minister (Sept. 5, 1940) and abdicated the next 
day in favor of his son, Michael. The decree dis- 
solved Parliament and established Gen. Antonescu 
as dictator, He created a totalitarian state with 
himself as Chief of State, Premier and Minister 
of National Defense and announced (Nov. 23, 1940) 
the adherence of Rumania to the tripartite pact 
among Germany, Italy and Japan. The Iron Guard 
was proclaimed the sole political party and three 
of its generals were taken into the cabinet. The 
Government was reorganized (Jan. 20, 1941) with 
Gen. Antonescu as Prime Minister and Foreign 
re and with leading generals in key cabinet 

The United States declared war i 
(sune 5, 1942). again Rumania 

€ soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of 
population engage in agriculture and Block igh 
The most important agricultural products are 
wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats, the aggregate 
output of which was 7,287,610 metric tons (1939- 
1940), a subnormal year. Vineyards and orchards 
are plentiful. The country yields salt, petroleum 
See Roe Mente, Bold, en copper, zinc and 
I Parl ng, brewin; i 
mo er oe ; # Sod. dicta 

nder the land reform initiated by K: 5 
nand (1918), over 15,000,000 sores, ene whe 
priated in favor of the peasantry. Rumania toda: 
is a country, of small farms with less than 25 lo 
of them of an area of more than 250 acres. 

Primary education is free and obligatory. 
wee eee s poeta end compulsory from 

oO 50. ow e 
must take pre-military training freen, Saas 


Liberty of worship ‘is assured. Orthodox cle 
are mall by the Sta’ 4 clergy 
ventioned. % ate, other clergy being sub- 


L Jews are organiz mm. 

cre are Lae ahaa special laws. a nee 
e monetary unit is the lei, worth 

a cent in American money. The budget Gogecanane 


Selma tee revenue at 32,228,900 lei and expenditures 


Salvador 
(REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR) 
Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles—Population (1940) 1,744,535 


Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles 


long and its aver: 
sea is a narrow, age breadth 60 miles. 
is a plateau 


Alon 

low alluvial pl 

about 2,000 ft. rene “joa eee 
e 


the 
rior 
level, con- 


a 


number of volcanic cones. Earthquakes 
ent. The country has luxuriant forests 
i abundant mineral deposits, which are unde- 
loped.. Mestizos and Indians form two-thirds of 
2 eng aa ¥ 7 
Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperit: 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which Se f 
high reputation. About 265,000 acres are devoted 
coffee. Coffee forms 96% in value of all the 
ey ane Lege yer takes 62% of the 
S and supplies 47% of the imports. 
amd balsam are also exported. "2 apne 
A new constitution was adopted (Jan. 20, 1939) 
hich provides for a unicameral legislative system, 
the National Assembly of Deputies which holds 
two sessions a year. Three deputies and two al- 
ternates from each department are elected by 
fens vote for one year terms. All males more 
than 18 years who possess their civil rights are 
Tequired to vote. Married women more than 25 


San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 14.545 ‘ 


. 
Zz San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
ini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
ingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
d (1914). It has extradition treaties with the 
@Wnited States, Great Britain, Belgium and ;Hol- 
Jand. Agriculture and stock raising are practically 
the only industries. Chief exports are wine, cattle 
‘and building stone. 
_ San Marino is governed by a Great Council of 


i 


. ae 
a 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on 
the south, and Frencn Equatorial Africa and Libya 
m the west. ‘ 
__ Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
‘and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
‘The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
jn the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
‘by the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central zone 
qas large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
‘pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
‘southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
* id watered by tropical rains. : 
it is the principal source of the world’s supply 
a gum arabic. alee is grown ee 
in roducts are sesame, senna lez 
eo hides and skins, ma- 


at Wadi Halfa. 

‘Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

hot bed of ue aitieg modern sanitation has elimi- 
1 he mosquito. 

Sigil EA Hon estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles—Population (latest estimate), 6,342,477 , 


t . ( 
. ' 
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and unmarried 
franchise. Women with a professional degree are 


entitled to vote when they are 21. Executive 


women more than 30 are allowed 


power is vested in the president who is elected by f 


direct, popular vote for a six-year term and is’ 
ineligible for immediate reelection. The presi-. 
dent is assisted by a Council of Ministers who are. 
named by him. There is no vice-president. 

The President is Gen. Maximiliano Martinez, 
appointed (Dec. 4, 1931), confirmed by Congress 
(Feb. 7, 1932), elected (Jan. 16, 1935) for a four- 
year term and re-elected (Jan. 21, 1939) for a 
six-year term. 

Military service between the ages of 18 and 50 
years is compulsory. “ 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic and 
the language is Spanish. Education is free and 
compulsory. Ee 

The budget (1942) estimates revenue at 23,723,000 
colones and expenditures 23,721,000. 
of the colone is $2.50. 


I 


60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom ~ 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. The militia consists of all able 

bodied persons between the ages of 16 and 55, 

with the exception of teachers and students. — 
Revenue and expenditure (1939-1940) balanced at 
6,009,919 lire. There is no public debt. It has its. 


own coinage and postage stamps, but Italian and 
San Marino is reached by carriage or motor from jx 
90 fF 
ae ae 


Vatican City currency are in general use. 


Rimini, 15 miles away. An electric railway, 
miles long, was completed (1932). < 


creased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule through 
war, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 
partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
of mixed Arab @ 
Nubians are Mohammedans. * The Mahdist rebel- 


lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 


and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885), 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw — 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 
phe ae and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
ports. 
Kitchener with the Anglo eee army 

Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). On the reconquest o: 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt — 


YPt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 — Py 


by a council) who should make laws by proclama-— 
tion, and providing that the British and Egyptian 
flags should fly together. 


Soudan has its own defensive force with a few B 


Egyptian soldiers. 


While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral fy 


part, the British Government has officially an- — 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will | 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. : ; 
The educational system is directed mainly by 
the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There are a few non-Government ‘schools, man- 
aged by Europeans and the varoius communities. _ 
The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, with 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenue 
(1940) was £E4,632,351, expenditures were £H4,- 
543,790. w 


, 


Spain 


(ESPANA) 


the west by Portugal and 
ou the north by the Atlantic 
the east and south by the 
the British fortified station 


opulation, 368,173) and the 
,807 square miles; 


‘tlantic, are provinces of 


‘post in ae opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
rT 


jles; population, 39,510), is part of the Province 
f Cadi 


* Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 


Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population (1940 census), 25,878,000 i 
eae 4 The lofty Pyrenees — 


the exception of Portugal. : ) 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun-_ 
tain range and deficient in rainfall, 

The Spanish republic was established (1931) 
when, following the overwhelming victory of the 
Republicans in the municipal elections, Alfonso 
XIII, King of Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), 
and Queen Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
into exile (April 14, 1931). A self-formed provisional 
government headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora car- 
ried on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, was 
elected (June 28, 1931) and formed itself into a Con- 


i embers elected by, uni- — 
stituent Assembly with m pee elected 


versal suffrage for four years. 
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Foreign Countries—Spain; Sweden 
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President for six years, and a constitution adopted 
(Dec. 9, 1931), under which Church and State were 
separated, Church property confiscated, education 
made entirely secular, provision made for the 
division of the large estates among the peasants 
and other socialistic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolyed the Cortes, and to 
the new one elected (Feb, 16, 1936), were returned 
Left parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving the 
Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
Cortes at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
for yiolation of the Constitution in dissolving the 
previous Cortes, and (May 11, 1936) Manuel Azana, 
the Premier, was elected President for a six-year 
term, Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist 
Cabinet without participation of the Extremists. 

A counter revolution broke out (July 1, 1936) 
of the political elements opposed to the Popular 
Front. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
Burgos under the leadership of General Francisco 
Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The civil war con- 
tinued until the surrender of Madrid (March 28, 
1939). Azana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 
1939), the day that Great Britain and France 
recognized Franco, and fied to France. The United 
States formally accorded recognition to the Franco 
government (April 1, 1939). 

The first meeting after the_civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
to legislate for the peace time organization of the 
country. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Leader (Caudillo) of 
the Empire, Chief of State, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Prime Minister. Gen. Franco 
assumed full control of the Government (Sept. 3, 
1942) when he ousted his brother-in-law, Ramon 
Serrano Suner, as Foreign Minister, Gen. Jose 
Enrique Varela as War Minister, and Col. Valentin 
Galarza as Internal Minister. Gen. Franco assumed 
the post of Foreign Minister and the presidency 
of the Falange, Spain’s single political organization. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. The Franco Government 
has reestablished Catholicism as the State religion, 
religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
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The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
perient, in sharp contrast with those which she 

eld in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are “unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. _ 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 


Sweden 


and confiscated property has been returned. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and Treli- 
gious teaching has been returned to its former 
status. ° 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com-= 
posed of ten army corps, not counting the forces in 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
pulsory for two years. A Ministry of the Air, 
separate from the War Ministry and having full 
control of all aviation, whether civilian or military, 
was created (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 50 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 
peer gunboats, submarines and miscellaneous 
craft. 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan. 1, 1940) 
of 923 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,074,845. 

The productive land of Spain comprises’ nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 
Iron is mined in the provinces of Viscaya, San- 
tander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville; cop- 
per in the provinces of Sevilla, Cordoba and Huelva; 
coal in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, Valencia and Cor- 
doba; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and 
Vizcaya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia, Jaen and 
Almeria; manganese in Oviedo, Huelva and Seville; 
quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo; silvér in 
Guadalajara; sulphate and soda in Burgos; sul- 
phur in Murcia and Almeria; phosphates in Cace- 
Tes and Huelva. 

All railroads were placed under government 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) in an effort 
to solve the country’s transport tangle. Narrow 
gauge and mining railroads were not affected. 

The chief ports are Barcelona, Pdasajes, Bilbao 
and Cadiz. 

Government expenditures (1942) are estimated 
at 7,880,194,669 pesetas, and receipts 7,869,778,148. 
Italy billed Spain (Feb. 27, 1941) for 5,500,000,000 
lire (approximately $270,000,000 at the official 
Italian exchange rate) for aid given to General- 
issimo Franco in the civil war. This is to be paid 
off in 25 years. Interest is graduated starting at 
one-fourth of one per cent and ending at 4 per cent. 


COLONIES 


Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifmi (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). 


(SVERIGE) 
Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,347 square miles—Population (Jan, 1, 1942), 6,406,474 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denmark on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing line between the two countries. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over 23 years of age of both 


sexes. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II (Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 

The Government is composed of five Social- 
Democrats, two Agrarians, three Conservatives, two 
Liberals and three non-Partisan Ministers. Prime 


Minister is Per Albin Hansson, - 
thorn rt 28. faa n, Social-Democrat 
es an vers are more numerous in 
than in any other European country except Finer 
The Government’s hydro-electric plant, Porjus, 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
Sede ab rece HP. The water power 
e- coun 
million apo - ry are more than 18 
e importance o e electric po i 
the fact that the electrification of Swedieh rae, 
ee trackage is now. about 65 per cent complete. 
and the railroads now electrified bear a little more 
than 90 per cent of the total railroad traffic. Before 
the war Sweden had about 230,000 motor cars 
buses, etc., as other means of transportation. Prac- 
tically all imports of gasoline being cut off by the 
blockade, producer gas units, using charcoal as 
Te uREneTan — = a substitute; more than 
188), 2 oe 8 type are being used (dune, 
ough of broken, mountain 
Sweden contains much productive ee ee 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained hich 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are Le 


farms, which number about 430,000: of 
120,000 are under 5 acr ont which 
and 50 acres, actes, and 270,800 between 5 
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The forest 


A 


forest lands 45% 


27% by companies 
, etc., and about 24% 
\ ‘try, lumbering, sawmills and 
_- pulp mills, 100,000 men are regularly employed 
and 400,000 more obtain some part of their living 
i therefrom. Before the war, 90 per cent of sawed 
as ane planed wood were exported, 75 per cent of the 


roodpulp and 60 per cent of the paper. Although 

_ this export has suffered tremendously from the 
loss of the markets beyond the seas, new ways have 
» been found to utilize the products of the forest in 
the Swedish home market. Private houses, in- 
dustries and railroads burn wood instead of coal 
and coke. 
Fabrication of rayon and other textiles made of 
pulp has increased, and it has even been possible 
_ to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp, production 
_ Of this item (June 1, 1942, to May 31, 1943) calling 
for some 550,000 tons. 

About 10,000 are engaged in the mining industry, 
which is most extensive north of the Arctic Circle. 
The Swedish steel is of especial value for tool 
_ Making. The iron and mechanical industry em- 
ployes about 175,000; textiles, 80,000 and the paper 
industry, 60,000. i 

Because of the blockade, Sweden has been cut off 
from markets which took about 70 per cent of the 
aa and an even higher percentage of the ex- 

orts. 

Imports and exports to a limited degree have 
_ been managed through ‘“‘safe conduct’ traffic via 
: _ the port of Gothenburg. From the outbreak of 


; 
i 


the war to July 1, 1942, a total of 64 such ships 
_ arrived at or departed from Gothenburg. During 
4 the first six months of 1942, a total of 33 ships 
' each \way, carried imports valued at 230,000,000 
kronor and exports of 110,000,000 kronor. In trade 
with Germany, the export consists above all of 
forest products and iron ore, the latter not ex- 
' ceeding pre-war quantities. No export of war 
My. materials to any country is allowed. 
' The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
y family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 Lapps. 
_- Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, which 
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Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
- mountainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
_, between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
- foodstuff is produced. he German ianguage is 
spoken by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
“Ss cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 


*, 


an 44,204, and other languages, 24,797. 
a (1930) 355,522 foreigners in the country. 
a The chief cities are: Zurich, 333,800; Basle, 


161,400; Berne, 129,300; Geneva, 124,400; Lausanne, 
si, fo0; St. Gall, 62,400; Winterthur, 59,200, and 


: 
Switzerland is the peacetime winter playground 
Tiverine districts con- 


y Po and 


tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, 
‘i ‘serve as a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 


hs Reuss. he R 
centra. fo) 
the Riodntetas of the Engadine to the Danube; the 


most important Swiss 


Ww “formed, being thereby mounted in a series 
SS ‘running parallel to one another. Their 


altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 
j f ‘The Alps, 
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owned by farmers, | !s the state religion 


Switzerland a a 
, (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) ; 
Capital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Population (Dec., 1941), 4,260,719 


There were 
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ship exists. Education is compulsory. Py 


a Sweden adopted a new 
Five-Year Defense Plan (1942), the annual cost 
of which is estimated to be 755,000,000 kronor, — 
Sweden has also had three defense loans since ~ 
April, 1940, which have raised a total of 2,252,- 
398,600 kronor. = ih Peery 
The Swedish Navy, as at the beginning of 1942 
(no official figures have been given out since then), | 
consisted of eight battleships; two cruisers; one 
airplane carrier; 25 destroyers; 84 mine sweepers — 
and submarine chasers; 28 submarines; 12 depot ~— 
and mother ships. Since then, ithas been unofficially 
reported, three more destroyers and at least one 
submarine, each of a special secret design, have ~ 
been launched. The Air Force has been, and is _ 
being, enlarged from some 10 regiments, and ap- 
proximately (non-official estimates) some 500 
planes of all types. The Army is being re-organized 
and enlarged, with special attention to mechanized 
and armored units. os 7 Ly 
Labor service in certain types of field and forest 
work is compulsory under a law passed by th 
Riksdag (1940). Lack of labor (mid-1942) caused 
enforcement of certain sections of the law. 
About half of the Swedish merchant fleet ton- 
nage has been engaged in international freight 
trade service outside the Skagerak blockade since 
April 4, 1940. This half represents about 80 per — 
cent of the Swedish ocean-going tonnage, i.e., ships _ 
of 2,000 gross tons and over. The Swedish merchant 
marine numbered (Jan. 1, 1942) 2,123 ships of — 
1,460,000 gross tons. i: wore 
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stitute the most varied and beautiful chain of. 
high mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
there are no fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude 
ranging from 10,000 feet to 15,000. The largest — 
number is in Canton Valais, where the Dufour Peak 
of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. above sea level; is the 
highest in the country. The lowest point in 
Switzerland is also in the region of the Alps—the — 
shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about 650 ft. 
above sea level, while the bottom of the lake itself 
is 575 ft. below sea/level. Other Swiss lakes famous — 
for their beauty are Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Walensee, 
Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva, and Constanc 
In all, there are 21 large lakes. iy 
About 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about — 
2,000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the — 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
toes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
are important manufactures. J | han 
The volume of Switzerland’s railroad passenger 
and freight traffic (1941) was the largest on record. : 
Chief contributing factors were the unusually 
heavy: international transit traffic, military trans- — 
portation, and the diversion of freight and 
passengers to the raliroads as a result of motor- 7 
traffic curtailment brought about by the drastic 
rationing of gasoline and other motor fuels. on 
About 144,000,000 passengers were transported < 
during 1941—an increase of 19,500,000 over 1940 and 
16,000,000 more than in 1930. This represents a — 
monthly average of 12,000,000 passengers, or a daily. 
average of 400,000, a large figure for a railway . 


| system of about 2,900 kilometers. ‘ 


The volume of freight carried was even more 
impressive and amounted to 23,300,000 tons, 3,000,- 
000 more than in ad or a daily average of 
roximately 60,000 tons. et a 
a4 Swiss eee ie marine, under the administra- 
tion of a Federal Maritime Navigation Bureau, was 
established (1940) with its seat at Basle. ‘The 


| country had (1942) an aggregate of 50,000 tons ‘of 


hant shipping. ° 
Pe vitveriand 1s @ confedération of 22 cantons, — 
which are joined under a Federal Constitution — 
(that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), with” 
large powers of local control retained by each ai 


cy, : 


“914 
7. 


canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a “‘Standerat’’ or States 
Council to. which each canton sends two members. 
The lower house, Nationalrat or National Council, 
has 187 members elected according to population, 
one representative to about 22,000 persons. The 
President (1941) is Philippe Etter and the Vice 
President Enrico Celio. 

- Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
insurance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
Hef, old age pensions and professional training 

«courses. | 

d Primary education has been free and compulsory 


=) 


\ Syria is a former province of the old Turkish 
_ Empire, made an independent State by the Treaty 

_mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 

of Serves (Aug. 10, 1920) and administered under a 
of the Allied Powers. On the north lies Turkey, on 
. the east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and 
alestine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
the population is mostly Moslem. _ 

a Syria is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 
proclaimed a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, 
1920) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
/ treolor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
' for its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
amascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
uran, and Deir Ezzor ,W amascus as 
Ha d Deir Ezzor (1925), with D 
the capital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
_ May 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 

orn der direct French administration. 


_ tribesmen (nomads). 7 
‘ay e French have met in Syria constant difficul- 
ties of administration, economic troubles, armed 
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_ ‘Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square 
_ Thailand is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
- China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
_ the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
erated Malay States. It is of rolling topography 
_ with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
about 250,000 acres have been under water since 


__ The Government changed (1939) the official 
- name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
ofSiam. The word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 
_, Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
a modern city. 
The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Thai 
art, the “‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
ee. more than eight centuries. The process con- 
i ists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
gr eantls repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
* scorned from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
7) 1 ae 
‘There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export, Labor is higher than 
in almost any other Oriental country. 
_ The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
_ people and heavily exported. Other important 
_ products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
_ per and cotton, 
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‘yg to the beginning of World War I, Turkey 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
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since 1874. There are seven w 
Basel, founded in 1460. __ tie ee, 
There is complete freedom of worship. carn 

Service in the national militia is compulsory 
and universal and the liability extends from 18 to 
60 years. A totalof 650,000 men was mobilized in 
the Army at the start of the war in Europe, but — 
some of the older classes were dismissed. Ap- 
proximately 525,000 men remain under arms. Na- 
tional defense expenditures (1941) were 1,050,000,000 
francs. The monetary unit is the franc with an 
average value of $.23. Government receipts (1942) 
are estimated at 371,000,009 francs and expendi- 
tures 479,700,000. 


Syria and The Lebanon 


Area 57,900 squares miles—Population (1935), 


3,630,000 
Hashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) resigned 


as president (July 7, 1939) in protest against 
French failure to grant complete independence to 
the Republic. The Cabinet had resigned previously 
for the same reason. Gabriel Puaux, French High 
Commissioner,. suspended the Constitution and 
appointed a board of directors to rule the man- 
dated State under his guidance. a 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State, under French mili- 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Great 
Britain occupied Syria and Lebanon (1941) under 
the terms of an armistice with the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France terminating a five-weeks’ war. 
France turned her mandate over to the British and 
Free French forces. 

Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) 
by the occupying Free French authorities and 
Sheik Tajeddin Hassani was proclaimed presi- 
dent. The Prime Minister is Samy Bey Essolh. 
Free France acted in agreement with Great 
Britain in terminating the mandate. The Presi- 
dent of Lebanon is Alfred Naccache. 

The unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 
is pegged to the French franc at the rate of 20 
franes to one Syrian pound. The budget (1938) 
had revenues of 588,785,596 francs and expenditures — 
of 509,085,433. ¢ 

Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 
products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
ghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 

The population is composed mainly of Moslems. 
There is a public education system; also private 
and foreign schools. There is a Syrian University 
in Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, with an American and a French University 
in Beirut. \ 


Thailand (formerly Siam) | 


(PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAL) 


miles—Population (est. 1940), 15,718,000 ‘ 
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Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, — 


ae iron, Manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
silver. 

Thailand, one of the last absolute monarchies, 
underwent (1932) a bloodless revolution. King 
Prajodhipok, a liberal, signed-a new constitution, — 
establishing’ a limited monarchy, full franchise 
for the people and an elected parliament. He re- 
fused to sign a measure taking away the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda (born 
ed ai seep = res — Sr otae to rule 

ng the minority o ng Ananda. e premier 
is Prince Aditya Dibabha. ; ‘ “ 

Thailand and Japan signed a ten-year Treaty of 
Alliance (Dec. 21, 1941). Under the terms of the 
treaty Thailand agreed to assist Japan in the war 
against the United Nations. Thailand declared 
war on the United States and Great Britain 
i ab ‘bodied les bet th 

able-bo males between the ages of 18 and 
30 are liable to military service; two years in the 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. The Air Force con- 
sists of five wings. The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 60 small vessels, the majority modern. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There were 
(1938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests. f 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical) with an 
(194i) are estimated at 137 908,708 keine Tienes 

re estima a F 8 bahts with ex- 
penditures of 187,968,657. : ¥ a F 


Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 
-Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles (not including 


17,869,901 


Republic of Hatay)—Population (1940), — 


Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups fi 
the Aegean Sea. eres Ea 


Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, ‘The areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) _ 
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about 710,224 square miles, with about 
273,900 of population. _ 5 
_ in ASia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
‘government and is at least in harmonious agree- 
“Ment with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
‘Mandate of France, later was proclaimed a Re- 
public, and was occupied by Great Britain (1941). 
Mesopotamia has been created the independent 
Kingdom of the Iran; Palestine has come under 
the mandate of Great Britain; and Arabia has 
asserted its independence, and is now the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe is now bounded on the north 
' by the Black Sea, Bulgaria and the Caucasus: on 
4 the east by the Caucasus and Persia; on the south 
by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean Sea; on the 
west by Bulgaria, Greece and the Aegean Sea. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
_ posed on Turkey after World War I, various 
_ divisions of her territory were made and a neutrai 
_ Zone was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 

the Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont. 

_ The Sanjak of Alexandria set up (Jan. 1, 

1925) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
_ pendent province Known as the Hatay Republic 

under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 
France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
was ceded to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939) 
in 2a mutual assistance pact. 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
Section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 

_ Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved (April 11, 1920). The Assembly de: 
_ clared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan, 
and Sultanate abolished. It declared (March 

2, 1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul Medjid 

I, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) 
_ and that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly. 

_ Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked of the eight powers 

signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for its re- 

vision so that she might remilitarize the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers 
consented at a meeting in Montreaux, Switzerland 

(June 20). - 

A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law 
_ of 1921 was adopted (Oct., 1925). It provided for 
_ @ single legislative National Assembly of 283 
_ Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
people by males over 18. This provision was 
_ changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
_ given to women and the age of both men and 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
_ one for 40.000. The Assembly elected for four years 
_ (March 26, 1939) has 429 members including 12 
“” women. 

_. The National Assembly elects the President of 
_ the Republic for a four-year term from among its 

‘Members. In 15 years a steady flow of legislation 
_ has been enacted to Westernize the country. By 
. tacit omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 


War?” 
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_- The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
‘the largest country in the world—stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush’ 
Finlan the Baltic 
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ys 


- Miles. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


hydraulic resources are estimated at 280,000,000 : 
kilowatts. 


oil, iron ore 


of great charm, called the nerve center of the ~ 
Soviet Union. 
over quaint remnants of Czarist Russia; / 
ancient winding streets enter unexpectedly into 

spacious squares with shining Metro stations, . 
fresh flower-beds and trees. 
Kremlin, 
former~palace of the 


grad), situated on the delfa of the Neva River and © 
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civil marriages were made obligatory and registra- 
tion of marriages was ordered. The Gregorian 
calendar was adopted, the 24-hour clock, and 
the metric system. All Turks were ordered to 
adopt family/mames. The fez was outlawed and 
most of the younger women discarded the veil and _ 
with it the old custom of seclusion. The Assembly 
(May 28, 1935) made Sunday the weekly day of Fit 
rest throughout Turkey in place of Friday, the _ 


itional Mohammedan Sabbath. x 

islam is no longer recognized as the State re- 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Turkish — 
population is Moslem. Turkish has been substi- 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosques, 
The law forbids the wearing of clerical garb ex- 
cept in places of worship during Divine service. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. There are primary, 
intermediate, 


try and the next year 
adopted a second Five-year plan for mining and. 
electrification. ; 1a ‘ 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the Tur oe 
Products being tobacco, which goes to almost all: 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20° 
million acres are in forests, ' a te 
Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de-~ 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
schaum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
silver, and petroleum on lands bordering th 
Marmora Sea. F 
The monetary unit is the piaster with an average 
value of $.80.. Budget estimates (1942-1943) are 
receipts 394,328,340 Turkish pounds; expenditures, a 
394,326,938. A pound equals 100 piasters. ‘ : 


Known mineral resources include: coal, peat, . 
Manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 
The capital of this vast country is Moscow, a city — 
Its lofty modern structures bela 
an 


Here is the famous 
the Co pape Moscow enclosing the 
Zar. 


aw 


Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- = ~ 


id 
eal 
Vea) 
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spread out over many islands, is the center of 
science and research in the U.S. S. R. It is a 
city of museums and palaces, including the ‘“‘Mu- 
seum of the Revolution,’’ the pre-war Winter Pal- 
ace, the Palace of Count Stroganoff, built by Ras- 
trelli, the Catherine and Alexander Palaces at 
Puskin, and the terraced fountains and palaces 
of Peterhof. Priceless paintings of Rubens, Vales- 
ee and Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 
‘Museum. i 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
U.S. 8. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
tific center of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
Kiev-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
historical museum, presents an outstanding ex- 
ample of medieval Slavonic architecture. 
The Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
Soviet Union. Shining palaces of the former 
aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast 
‘with the picturesque villages of the Ogimeans, a 
mixture of Tartar, Turk and Russlan. The high- 
way from Sevastopol along the shores of the Black 
Sea looks on a steadily-changing panorama of 
mountains and flourishing valleys studded with 
quaint Tartar villages. The highway winds past 
Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzui—a 
chain of health resorts washed by the warm waters 
_of the Black Sea. ! 
The Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 
are just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
‘The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
tain Range and the sea is known_as the ‘‘Black 
- Sea Riviera’; Sochi, Matsesta, Cagry, Sukhum 
‘and Batum are some of the famous resort towns 
The new Soviet constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
' 1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, cach with its separate 
- government for local affairs, patterned on the 
Union Government. twelfth Union Republic 
_ the Karelo-Finnish, was formed ey. followed 
_ by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
_ the fourteenth; the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. 
_ The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
_ with nearly two-thirds of the entire population of 
_ the Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
area, is the largest and most important of the 
_ Union Republics. A list of the Union Republics, 
ee areas and populations, follows: 
i 


Es, 


ay Area, Sq. Mi. Pop. 
Russian 8. F. 8. R......... 6,368,768 109,278,614 
Ukrainian 8. 8. R......... 170,978 38,960,221 

i 3yelorussian 8. S. R. 

A (White Russia).......... 49,022 10,367,976 
R 1,281,599 
3,542,289 
3,209.727 
6,282,446 
' urkmen 8S.S.R........... 17,384 1,253,985 
) ESTES ERS Olesen 55,040 1,485,091 
PRCAPGRING Sa EUs ino. bose 1,047,797 6,145,937 
‘Kirghiz 8.S.R............ 15,926 1,459,301 
-Karelo Finnish 8. S. R 16,173 469,100 
- Moldavian S. S. R..... 19,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. 8. R. 22,959 2,879,070 
/ Latvian S.S.R............ 25,402 1,950,502 
| auigen RUB Rtais cans 18,353 1,134,000 
Total U. S. 8. R......... 8,819,791 183,736,286 
The twelfth (in Part), thirteenth, fourteenth, 
_ fifteenth and sixteenth Union Republics were oc- 


cupied by German and Finnish forces (1941) in the 


_ war between U. S. S. R. and the Reich, 


es cet et the Byelorussian and Moldavian Republics 


year plan at the end of January, 1938, 
 iiteraey of the population of the Soviet Union 
above the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 


a 
f 
\ 


Jews, of whom there were 
3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 per 
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| Three-fifths of the population is composed of Azer= 


ia 


cove and ker Germans, numbe: ly Se 
0.84 per cent. ee ee e745 oh Pee ms 
There were forty-nine recognized nationalities, 
plus more than 1,800,000 persons of other nationa! 
groups. 3 € fs V8 

The constitution (1936) provides for universal — 
direct suffrage with the,secret ballot. The first | 
election under the new constitution was held (Dec. 
12, 1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their 
vote, or 96.5 per cent of the total voting popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. 

The population (1939 census) was announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move- 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 
17.9. After the re-union of Western Ukraine and ~— 
Western Byelorussia, the population of the U. S. 
S. R. increased to 183,267,000. Thecreation of the — 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvia : 
and Estonian Republics increased the population 
to 192,695,710. 

The Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper). containSnearly 70% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from tne — 
Estonian, Latvian and. Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of the ~ 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh _ 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the south., 
The capital is Moscow. : ‘ 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White —~ 
Russia), was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered : 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composi- 4 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, 

: 
i 


Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital - 
with a population of 238,772 (1939). 
The country is agricultural. Much of the land ~ 
is marshy, but Modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, — 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- — 
Pore. Malehee linen, paper, leather, oil press- 

, glass. . 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist, Republic is the 
most densely populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) when the 
country was returned to the U. S. S. R. by 
hg 3 The capital is Kiev, population (1939) 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are alsa 
about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of are wong sae eS ; 

e aine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Senet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge ~ 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of the 
Manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
ve pti ; : 

e largest hydro-electric development in Euro; 
constructed _on the Dnieper River and known aa 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
Meta er err ae aod berries formed ‘under 

‘w Cons’ on a@ splitting- 

the Transcaucasian Federation. . a 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural - 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects during recent years has — 
made cotton growing important of recent years a 
hich quality tian type cotton has been grown, — 


baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west-- 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest manganese ~ 
mines in the world. -There are rich timber re. 


'_ export. 


gs 


pn te ee ~— 
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-sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial Gainer has 
become important of recent years. Grain and wine 
_ §Yapes are principal crops. The population in- 
eludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
gation of recent years into a country of orchards 
and ards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. 
Copper and lead mining have been developed and 
@ diversified industry has grown up. The popula- 
tion is 85% Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Centra] 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 

copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
Dal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Minera) 
Wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 

Tajikistan, in the extreme south of Central 
- Asia. bordering on Afghanistan and China, was 
Yaised from an autonomous republic in Uzbekistan 
to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys. Cotton 

and grain are principal crops. Mineral wealth 
includes lead, zinc, silver, cadmium, uranium 
vanadium. molybdenum, 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized under the 
constitution (1936) from portions of the Russian 
Republic. The Kazakh Republic has great oil de- 
posits in the Ural-Emba district and its coal 
deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form the 
third largest coal basin in the country. There 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
ferrous metals. Agricultural output includes 
grain, wheat_and livestock. Mineral resources of 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zinc, 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops include wneat, 
Tice, sugar beets. tobacco. kendyr and fruits. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Bepublic 
was formed from the territory of the former Kare- 
lian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and 
partly from the territory ceded to the U. S. 8. 
R. by the peace treaty with Finland at the close 
of the war. Seventy per cent of the territory is 
‘eovered by woods (pine and other). The population 
is mainly Karelians, Finns and Russians. The 
mineral resources are copper, lead, zinc, silver and 
iron. The territory has 26,000 small lakes and 
includes the two largest lakes in Europe, Ladoga 
and Onega. i 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
_ created from the territory of the former Moldavian 

Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia, which was 
returned to the U. S. S. R. by Rumania. Sections 
of Bessarabia oe br taken ‘from Russia at the 
close of World War I. 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
voted into the U. S. S. R. (1940). Elections were 
held and a Communist dominated Parliament was 
chosen. The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the 

Working People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast by 
1,386,569 persons. The new Parliament proclaimed 
Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Republic (July 21) 
and asked for incorporation into the U. S. 8. R., 
which was oi by the Supreme Soviet (Aug, 3). 
The capital is Vilna. 
_ The fd aaviax Soviet Socialist Republic was estab- 
lished (1940). A new Parliament, dominated by the 
Communist party was. chosen (July 14) at the 
elections. The vote showed 97.6 for the one-party 
The new Parliament pro- 
ublic (July 21) and 
e Union of Socialist 


; maouin Soviet Socialist Republics into the U. 8S. 
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addition. of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council of 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 
from each of the 19 autonomous republics, and five 
from each autonomous province 713, an increase 
from 574 caused by the addition of the new 
Republics). In case of disagreement between the 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is pro- 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreement 
the Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. 

The two Chambers in joint session elect a Presi- 
fium consisting of a president, sixteen vice-presi- 
dents and 24 members, which have wide 
administrative powers between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, including ratification of treaties 
and declaration of a state of war. The Presidium — 
supervises the work of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, selected by the Supreme Soviet, 
which acts as the, executive and administrative 
organ of the State. In addition to a president and 
vice-president, the Soviet has commissar mem- 
bers, heads of the federal commissariats of defense, 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, railways, water 
transport, communications, sea transport, ferrous — 
metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy, chemical in- | 
dustry, aviation, shipbuilding, armaments, muni- — 
tions, heavy machine-building, medium machine- > 
puilding, and general machine-building, navy, pro=- — 
curement, construction, electric industry, and elec- 
tric power stations, coal industry, fuel industry. — 

Commissariats common to both federal govern- — 
ment and the Union Republics are: food industry, 
fish industry, meat and dairy, light industry, tex-_ 
tile industry, timber, state grain and livestock 
farms, finance, home trade, home affairs, justice, — 
health, building materials industry, agriculture. 

The remaining seven members of the Council are — 
the chairman of: The State Planning Commission, _ 
the Committees on Art, Higher Education, Geology, — 
Radio Broadcasting and Radiofication, Cinen 
Industry. There are in addition six econo! A 
councils attached to the Council of Peoples’ Com- — 


missariats. 4 
The highest judicial organ is the Supreme 
ected x 


Court, which, with the Special Courts, are é! 
by the Supreme Council for five-year terms. Te 

Land and natural resources are held in trust — 
by the Government for the general population, — 
though collective farms may hold their land under — 
a@ system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport system, — 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs. are — 
operated as Government departments. Industry is — 
conducted almost wholly by state enterprises, the — 
output of private industries having declined. to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- — 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 


Committee, elected 
party congresses. 
execiitive body, 
virtue of its position of 


Committee selects 9 sm: ' 

the Political Bureau, which by 
arty leadership, makes — 

decisions on policy which are followed by the 
Government. ‘ag 
A list of People’s Commissariats (All-Union) of — 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics follows: 
Chairman of the Council ef People’s Commissars — 
—Joseph V. Stalin, who is also chairman of the — 
State Committee for Defense. a 
Foreign Affairs and Vice Premier—Viacheslav M. — 


s 


Fuel Industry—M. Sedin. 
Electric Industry—V. V. Bogatyrev. 7 
Electric Power Stations—A. I. Letkoy. J 


ov. 
Machine Building—V. A. Malyshev. 
General Machine Building—Peter I. Parshin. 


ps i a kk shev. ; : 
Coal Industry—Vasily V. Vakhru Vcan-union y 


pimes “to 
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figures on the strength of the Red A: 


Food Industry—Vasili P, Zotov. able but Commissar Voroshilov said (193 


Fish Industry—A.Ishkov.. : 
Meat enaDeiry Industry—Pavel V. Smirnov. 
_ Light Industry—Sergei G. Lukin. 
| Rabe nas EE, 
hi mber ustry—F. Serg ; 
: Agricniture—Ivan A. Benediktov. progressed. 
_ State Grain and Livestock Farms—Pavel P. Lo- The Soviet N: 
nov. 
Finance—Arseni G. Zverev. 
Trade—Alexander B. Lubimov. ee . 
D. (Home Affairs)—Lavrenti P. Beria. 
Justice—Nikolai M. Richkoy. 
aatiae Health—Georgi A. Miterev. 


Building Materials Industry—Leonid A. Sosnin. 
Red Fleet—Pytor Shirshov. F 
‘hairman of the State Planning Commission of 
1e U. S. S. B.—Maxim Z. Saburov 


, 


hairman of the Supreme Court of the U. S. | sweeping trawlers and miscellaneous craft. ‘ 
R.—Ivan T. Golyakov. The Navy is distributed in four fleets, Baltic, 
Procurer of the U. S. S. R.—V. M. Bochkov. Black sea, Pacific and Northern. The Pacific fieet 
Chairman of the Commitiée on High Educa- | alone has more than 100 submarines and warships, 
ion—Sergie V. Kaftanov. not including smaller surface craft. 
ee of the Supreme Soviet: Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsoy, Commissar of the 
hairman of the Presidium—Mikhail I. Kalinin, | Navy, announced (July 27, 1940)“that Russia would _ 
, President of the Soviet of the Union—A. A. An- | add 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He said q 
dr | the fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ahis ve 


oy 
7 


and small torpedo cutters included. ‘In 194 he 
added, “‘we will get 168—that is a 50 percent _ 
increase. If you consider the tonnage of 1939 as 
of th Sarat hi 100 per cent, in 1940 the tonnage will’ be 200 per ’ 
ire} cent.”’ ; 
acts According to a di % 
q 
ne Army. A C x ; ‘ 
ormed (July 1, é U.S.S.R ; 
other members ‘ 


S attached to the Council of Peo- 
Ss, to coordinate the activities of 
commissariats. These councils, 
ith chairmen, are: 
_ Metallurgy and Chemistry—N. I. Bulganin, 

_Machine-building—v. A. Malyshev, 

Defense Industry—N. A. Voznesensky. 

Fuel. and Electro-Industry—M. G. Pervukhin, 
onsumers Goods—A. N. Kosygin. 
gticulture and Procurement—M, Benediktov. i 

Education in the Soviet : Ls i j 

gainst the various Union Re . i »_51,000. / 
J 
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udgets, with the exce 
Fecuowad on a 
Universal compu 


4 t at amount. 
troduced for a fo ( increased 119% durin; 
en extended to 


In- 
~7%_ thi 
and in 1932 was 358.9% that of 543, SE mi 
The first year of each Five-Year Plan is usually’ q 
taken as a test year. The schedule (1938) called 
for an increase in the output of industry of 15.5% 
Pigs pocupuare geri ad tae lines. t 
€ annual output of Soviet industry h. 1 
a six-fold increase during the deca tee 
Period of the first two Five-y The 
10,000. increase (1937) was 13%. ‘h: ably 
940) in below the schedule of incre h wing 
~ | to a decided lag in output : 
fall. The 
in output o: 


. 
: 


ce ‘ 
n the re 
(1941) to 144,000. The 
lelivered 100,000 book 
fine. ae as lib ( 
n_the public raries 
Hee au 000, : 

‘The Government announced (Aug. 13, 1941) th 
here were 8,338 churches, mosques and paeeet 
n the country. 

Military training begins in the schools at the 
ee of 12 when elementary courses are given for 
wo hours each week. Pre-war military training 
ollows and at the age of 1¢ compulsory service 
egins and continues to the age of 50. No reliable 


bl 
come of 125,500,000,000 in 1940, 
The State Planning Commission was directed to ~ 
draw up a 15-year plan ‘“‘to Surpass capitalistic 
countries’’ in industrial production. The Dlan is to 


a = 


it 
‘4, ata 

Foreign 
a gesigned res speed up production in pig iron, 
steel, fuel, electricity, i t 
ss Prieta ty, machinery and consumer 


___All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
wed or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for more than 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the coun- 
+ _ They are operated under the supervision of 
the industrial commissariats. There are only a 
_ few scattered private industrial enterprises. 
_ _ The Government ordered (June 26, 1940) new 
i working hours throughout the country. Workers 
: who had a five-day, 35-hour week had to sacrifice 
it for a six-day week of 48 hours. The six-day 
__. Week was suspended and the seven-day week re- 
stored. Workers in branches working a six-hour 
day are required to work seven; those who worked 
seven are required to work eight hours. The work 
period of those on an eight-hour day is not 
changed. Industry was put on an overtime basis 
during the war with Germany. 


“= 


‘a The five-day working week was a feature of the’ 
4 changes wrought by the Revolution. Soviet trade 

unions urged the change to a longer work day and 
% sane * rhe and the Government adopted the sug- 


y The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
a 1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 
_ trial training after which they work for the State 
=f for four consecutive years. 
_* _Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
_ extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
= arable land was held by the imperial family, 
_ churches, large estates and ‘“‘kulaks,’”’ the re- 
_ Mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose average holding—divided 
_ into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
__ area of collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
«area of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
i: this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
peasants, but over a decade passed before the 


or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 
4 Soviet Government was able to effect a general 


1 


The revolution released much new land for the 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion. began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 


ee agricultural output as represented by large-scale, 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
_ holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 
a), (1941), operated by 18,800,000 households. 


om if; 

) Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
_ peasant families. A number of large farms, most 
_ Of which serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 

periment stations, are operated directly by the 

_ State. Cash incomes in collective farms of rubles 
_ (4933), 5,662,000,000; (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939), 

 18,300,000,000. 

_ ‘Phe backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
_ culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 

within its area. These stations operated (1940) 

- 523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. 

_ The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (1940) 
_ was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport avia- 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 tons 

of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. By the end of 

the Third Five-Year Plan it is expected 450,000 

- persons will be carried annually, 

Electric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industria] 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 


Uruguay, the smallest and one of the most ad- 
vanced Republics in South America, is bounded 
on the north and east by Brazil, on the south by 
the South Atlantic Ocean and the River Plata, and 
on the west by Argentina, the boundary line being 
the River Uruguay, which is navigable from the 
Plata to Salto, 200 miles north, Lying between 
‘latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of 
‘rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
_ healthy climate with a uniform temperature. More 
than 2,150,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
chief products are wheat, ear g¥yaees linseed, to- 

bacco and olives. Wine making is a large industry. 
The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 284 members who were elected 
- (June 25, 1933) was adopted by a piebiotle (April 
19, 1934). It provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
~ of 99 members elected by the Provinces according 
sto population, and a Senate of 30 members Sires 
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Uruguay 
i (REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 
Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,146,545 
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grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants +h op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
ana Petaer xehivota th 
e budget reflec e economic progress of th 
Soviet Union because of the high de ren of soclalie 
zation of the nation. The first “firm” budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 
Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 


four years follow: Receipts Expenditures 
LER Caen i 127,571,000 \ 124,000,000 
ASD Ae Sos renin Ho ne 156,097,000 156,097,000 
CERN Si ee: Se 183,955,000 183,955,000 
FOR 2. Seen ee elle 222'375,000 216,052,000 


The budget (1941) provided for the expenditure of 
57,000,000,000 rubles for capital construction. The 
defense appropriation (1941) was 178,002,000,000 ~ 
rubles, a four-fold increase in four years. | 

The nominal value of the ruble is 19 cents, but _ 
accurate conversion. into American money figures is 
impossible because of the lack of an open market, 

The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund 
(1940) was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate - 
(1941) 175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retail 
trade reached a’ value of 174,500,000,000 rubles 
(1940), with an estimate of 197,000,000,000 (1941). 

Here are the figures on daily output in tons: — 


\. 


Coal 
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~ 50-51,000 © 
The volume of capital investments in the i 
tional economy (1940) reached nearly 38,000,000,000 ~ 
rubles, and for the three years of the third Five- 
Year Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. pu 1B 
these three years 2,900 new factories, plants, power — 
stations and other industrial plants were put into 3) 
operation. The average annual growth of pro- 
aig ac ne ened owes es Sey was 13%. a 
Industrial production rubles ‘wass) 9 -e 
1937 194 1941 (Plan)) 
95,500,000,000 137,500,000,000 162,000,000, 00 
The State Bank is the center of the banking 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. It also 
finances the bulk of the foreign trade opera’ ie 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
us= 


which finances capital construction in state ind 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), whi 
finances capital investments in socialized agri- 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperative 
Bank), which finances capital construction for 
cooperative organizations except housing coopera- 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Public Utilities), which finances municipal public — 
a housing projects and the building of De 
new cities. ; 
Soviet currency has circulation only within the — 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports thereof 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are — 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand second among the nations in — 
ies production. No official figures for output are — 
ven. es 
if The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly of — 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of plannec 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 


it 


by the nation as a whole, 15 being from the party — 
polling the largest vote and 15 from the party with 4 
the next largest vote. Suffrage is universal and 
compulsory, failure to vote being punishable by 
fine. Foreigners may become naturalized without 
losing their former Carnet e 

The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 
year terms. The President appoints a Cabinet of 
nine from the parties which have a majority in 
Parliament. President and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President is Gen. Alfredo 
Baldomir (elected March 27, 1938). ‘ 

President Baldomir dissolved Congress (Feb. 21, 
1942) and appointed a Council of State to act. 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwells 
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_ ings for labor: : 7 
_ week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
_ for employed women and minors. 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 
Church and state are separate and there is com- 
‘plete religious tolerance. The preponderant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Primary education is 
ompulsory and free. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 
The monetary unit is the peso. Government 
Teceipts (1940) are estimated at 91,220,000 pesos 
th expenditures of 91,143,000. The gold peso has 
nominal value of 5.44. 


a, a i 
The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
_ interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 

Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 


Ti 


Miles, with a population in the nineteenth, century 


more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
ly, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
he palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 

ome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
‘teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
_ however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

‘Final settlement of the Roman question came 


_ (For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
; 1d Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
1931 pages 716-18). i 

_ Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
alace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 


if -Reauing is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, on 

the east by British Guiana, the southeast by Brazil, 
and the west and southwest by Colombia, with 
imum measurements of 928 miles from east to 
west, 790 miles from north to south. Seventy-two 
islands are included in the territory of Venezuela, 
_ the jargest being Margarita (20 by 40 miles) which 
has been made the State of Nueva Hsparta, and is 


miles in length and 1344 miles wide at the apex 


climate is tropical in Central Ilanos and in the 
_ coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief indus- 
ries. It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- 
Jation (or about 75% of those gainfully employed) 
is engaged in the former. Coffee is the major 
agricultural export, and is second only to petro- 

leum in total export value. Other important ex- 
_ ports are cacao, balata, tonka beans, hides and 
 Yubber. Imports are textiles, machinery and hard- 
_ ware, foodstuffs, chemicals and drugs. Venezuela 
-is one of the foremost petroleum countries of the 
world. Other minerals are gold, copper, coal, salt, 
ae asbestos and mica. Diamonds are also 
mined, : 
'_A four-year plan, involving the expenditure of 
$500,000,000 was started (1942). 

Caracas, the capital, and immediate suburbs has 
a@ population (1942 census) of 377,434. Other cities 


ers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
It recognizes | 


Vatican City 


i (CITTA DEL. VATICANO) 
; ; Area, .16 square miles—Population (Dec. 1932), 1,025 


25, 1942) ; Talisiea: 1 

Uruguay has a small standing Army - gl 
untary service and a National Militia, nominall 
100,000, where service is compulsory in event OF 4 
war. There are three classes in the Militia. Those 
between 17 and 30 would serve with the standing 
Army. The second class, between 30 and 45, is for 
militia service. They can be drafted in time of 
war. for replacements. The third class consists of 
those between 19 and 45 for service in the terri- 
torial force and liable only for garrison duty in 
home districts. The police force consists of 5,000 
men with a mounted police of 400. 


the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- _ . 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered the - 
Italian law of Rome applies. The flag of the State 
is white and yellow, charged with the. crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been ~ 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck bores 

A modern fire department was installed (1940). 
A wireless station was set up (1930). : 

.The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli (born March 2, 1876) in Rome and elected 
Pope, 262nd, in succession to Pius XI (March 2, 
1939). The Secretary of State is Cardinal Luigi — 
Maglione (appointed March 11, 1939). The late 
Pius XI, in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban.Hills. He modern- © 
ized life and habits in the State of Vatican City 
by full use of wireless, telegraph, telephones, ra- 
dios, automobiles and other up-to-date conven- 
iences. ' 
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pe Venezuela 
" (ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 7} . 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,170 square miles—Population (preliminary census figures) (1941), 3,492,747 


(1936 census) are: Maracaibo, 110,010! Valencia, 
49,214; Barquisimeto, 36,429; and Ciudad Bolivar, 
25,134, a thriving river port 270 miles from the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and an outlet for half the 
area of Venezuela—the Guayana Highlands. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from 
Caracas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian. 
border, .nd to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest Ps of the country, 4 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. A concrete road, 
remarkable equally for its engineering and its 
incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
connects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a . 
distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Vi 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many — 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted (1819). That now in force was promul- 
gated (July 11, 1936) and provides for a President, 
elected by Congress for five years; a'Senate of 
40 members, and a House of Deputies of 85 mem- - 
bers, elected for four years; 50% of both Houses 
is renewed ibaa | two years. There are 20 autono- 
mous states, a federal district and two territories. 
The Constitution also embraces a basic labor law 
that calls for a certain amount of profit sharing, 
compulsory compensation insurance, recognition of 
trades unions and collective bargaining, an eight- 
hour day, and a revised banking law requiring 
banks to keep 80% of their deposits invested in ° 
Venezuela. Men over 21 have suffrage. 

Isaias Medina Angarita was elected President by 
Congress (April 28, 1941). ta 

The President must be Venezuelan by birth, at 
least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. 
pelea members must possess the same qualifi- 

10ns. # 

Venezuela broke off relations with Germany, 


enezuela — 2 


power to mobil ie thet Fy 
economic forces of the nation. he i oe ; 
The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is Ma 
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j the religion of the 
_‘feligious freedom is guaranteed. All education, 
including college, is free. Primary and secondary 
education are compulsory, Military service is 
. obligatory between 21 and 45. This comprises 
three years’ service in the active army and in the 


(KRALJEVINA 
Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square 


- The Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated by 

_~ the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 
Many (Austria), Hungary and Rumania on the 
north, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by 
Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), the 
Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. 

Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosoyo, 
(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
Wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 

*annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
matum brought on the* World War (1914-18). 
Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 
(October, 1918) her army smashed the invaders’ 

e Tesistance on the Salonika front and, with an 
‘ irresistible drive toward the north, reoccupied 
Belgrade (Nov. 3, 1918). At the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the National Assem- 
blies formed in different provinces of the Empire: 
.- Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Voyvodina and the former independent state of 

_ Montenegro as well voted the reunion in one com- 
mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new ‘‘Kingdom of ‘the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,’’ later officially named ‘“The Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia.’”” King Peter I was succeeded on his 
death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was 
assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at. Marseilles, France, 
y_ a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. 11, 1934) with a 
regency of three members until he becomes of age. 

The Regency resigned (March 27, 1941) two days 
after the Cabinet of Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch 
had joined Yugoslavia with the Axis Powers. 
King Peter ascended the throne (March 28) and 
the Cvetkovitch Cabinet resigned. King Peter ap- 

pointed a new Cabinet with Gen. Richard Dusan 
‘SSimovitch, chief of the Air Corps, as Premier. The 
new Cabinet refused to ratify the Axis pact. 
The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
- Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The coun- 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a parliamen- 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate con- 
sists of members elected for six years, half of 
whom are re-elected every three years. The King 
May nominate as many as the number elected. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected 
for four years by direct vote of the people. All 
males over the age of 21 have suffrage. 
The Premier is Slobodan Jovanvitch (appointed 
_ Jan. 11, 1942). i 

The original 33 provinces were abolished sa 
and the country divided into nine banats (counties 
and the district of Belgrade. 

Yugoslavia was occupied by the Axis armies 

- (1941). King Peter escaped and established a 
refugee government in England with Prime Minister 
Dusan Simovitch as its head. Italy, Albania and 
Bulgaria took slices out of Yugoslavia and there 
also were recreated Montenegro and Croatia. Serbia 
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4 vt erlin-Rome axis—a term used to describe 
a the political friendshiv and collaboration between 
_ ‘Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of the German Reich, 
Re and Benito Mussodiini, Premier of Italy—was born 
Gut of the Italian-Ethiopian war. At that time 
Mi (1935) when the League of Nations applied eco- 


omic penalties to Italy in an effort to cripple her 
paittary. adventure, Germany refused to subscribe 
to the sanctions. Hitler paid a State visit (May, 
1938) and was wildly acclaimed by 300,000 specta- 
tors. The visit was in return to one paid to Berlin 
(Sept. 1937) by Mussolini., In the absorption of 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, Mussolini has 
- given approval to the tactics of Hitler and in re- 
; tira received Hitler’s support in the conquest of 

Albania.’ é (ee ; 4 
Pesarmiany and Italy Oot in Berlin (May 22, 
939) a ten-year unconditional and automatic of- 


majority of the people, but 


The Berlin-Rome Axis 


fernments in al 


ae sak rR 5 Ht ds \ i 
€ monetary unit i i 
value Ae ee, s the holivar with a nominal 
evenues (1942-1943) are estimated ) 
bolivars with expenditures the sane. = ee sa 
Venezuela has no public debt. 3 


Yugoslavia 


¥UGO-SLAYVIA) - 
miles—Population (est. 1940) 16,200,000 ps 


was reduced to its pre-1918 proportions. 

The independence of Croatia was proclaimed 
(April 10, 1941) andthe borders were determined 
in a treaty signed by Germany and Croatia (May 
13, 1941). Three days later Italy and Croatia 
signed a series of treaties defining the boundaries 
between them. Croatia signed the Three Power 
Pact (June 15, 1941). Italy annexed the greatet 
part of Slovenia (May 3, 1941) and later seized 
the Dalmatian coast and the principal islands in. 
the Adriatic. The independence of Montenegro 
under an Italian protectorate was proclaimed 
(June 12, 1941). Hungary seized part of the north- 
ern section of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria occupied 
large sections in South Serbia. ~— , f 

All male inhabitants over the age of 21 hay 
the right to_vote.. The last general election 
Parliament (Dec. 11, 1938) resulted in the choice 
of 373 Deputies. Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch 
formed a new cabinet (Feb. 5, 1939) comprised of 
Croats, Slovenes, Mohammedans and Serbs. The 
se ae was instructed by Prince Paul, Chief Re- 
gent, to legislate a new form of accord with the 
Croats. This accord was reached (Aug. 26, 1935) 
whereby an autonomous Croat province was created 
with its own Parliament (Sabor) to deal with their 
own administrative, cultural, economic and finan: 
cial problems. At the same time free electio 
With the secret ballot and freedom of the press 
were restored. : ie eels 


us 


Roman Catholic. 3 
Under the law of 1931 Army service was com- 
pulsory for men between the ages and 
Service in the active Army was for 
two years under the colors. For 18 
soldier remained subject to recall for trainin; ¢ 
the last ten years were passed in the ond 5 
serve. The Government decided (1942) to raise 
and train army and air forces in Canada be 
, Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslavia 
is a country of small peasant holdings, and it is 
closely followed by cattle raising and forestry. 
These furnish occupation for 85% of the popula- 
tion. Nearly one-third of the area is covered with 
forests (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35,963,159 
acres) is devoted to agriculture, and of this, 80% 
is sown to cereals, The chief crops are wheat, 
barely, rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The prin- 
cipal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome-ore, 
ogee? salt fie bead Et country is the largest 
roducer of copper in Europe. f 4 
PiThe river navigation of the Danube Pa 


Sava is important. Split and Sushak, with excel- 
lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. — __ 
The chief exports are wheat, corn, tobacco, hops, 
copper, lead, iron-ore, bauxite, cement and prunes; 
the chief imports, cotton and woollen textiles, ma- 
chinery and chemicals. 
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fensive and defensive alliance that provides for the 
closest political, economic and military collabora- 
tion in peace and war. The ceclared object of the 
alliance is to reorganize Europe and promote ag- 
grandizement of the two nations and _ thereby 
create a aoe peace” throughout the world. The — 
pact. provides: y re 

In peace constant contact between the two goy- — 
1 matters affecting their common 
interests or the European situation. 

In case of danger, immediate consultation on — 
the full political and diplomatic support for — 
counter-measures to meet the danger. “ 

Finally, in case of war involving one partner, 

support with 
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no matter how started, full mutua 
all military forces by land, sea and air. afore 

In war it was understood that Germany wouid 
have supreme command on the land and Italy on 
the seas. f Pe eee hy 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


City Country Pop. City Country Pop. City Pop. 

de 25,000||Gothenburg.|Sweden.... Oslo>. 253,124 
Adelaide. . bs G urge A P alernio 434.311 
(Belem) 303,740 
BPS. b.5\5- 2,829,746 
Paris, G’t’ 4,933,855 
930|\Peiping..... i 1,556,364 

i Perm..,:..-|US.S.R... 55,00 

472,527 ||Pernambuco 

F (Recife)... |Brazil 510,102 
eIneS Perth.......|Australia 228,000 
254,000|| Helsinki... .|Finland...| 304,965)||Piraeus..... Greece....| 328,299 

: ....| 652,385||Hiroshima. .|Japan.....| 340,100||/Plymouth... England...| 210,460 

' Auckland...|N. Zealand} 223,700||Hong Kong.|China..... 1,050,256||Poona...... India. .... 233,885 
Avellaneda. .|Argentina.| 386,000||Howrah....|India..... 224,873)|Porto Alegre |Brazil..... 321,628 
Bagdad..... bs ae 499,410||Hsinking....|Manch’k’o.| 415,264)|/Portsmouth. |England...| 256,200 
Bahia...... Brazil..... 363,726||Hull........ England...} 319,400//Poznan..... ‘Poland....} 268,800 
Baku lye. U.S.S.R...| 809,347||Hyderabad..|India..... 466,894) |Prague 
Bangalore...|India.....| 306,479||Irkutsk.....|U.S.S.R...| 243,000 (Praha)... |Cz’choslov.| 848,823 | 
Bangkok....|Thailand..} 931,170)|Istanbul....|Turkey....| 883,599|/Rangoon....|Burma....| 400,415 
Barcelona...|Spain..... 2,301, 164|| Ivanove- Recife ‘ 

Batavia Mdaway ost 437,000|| Voznesensk|U.S.S.R...| 285,000)| (Pern’buco) |Brazil..... 510,102 

Belfast. .... Treland....} 438,112||Johan’sburg.|U. S. of Afr| 257,671||/Riga....... Latvia. : 

Belem Kalinin... .. U.S.S.R...| 216,000/|Rio Janeiro. |Brazil..... 
(Para)....}Brazil..... 303,740||Kaiyuan....|Manch’k’o.| 317,520//Rome...... |Italy...... 

Belgrade....| Yugoslavia) 405,000||Karachi....|India..... 263,565||Rosario. >... Argentina. 

Benares.....|India..... Kassel. .... . Germany 217,085 ||Rostov eS Soe 

Berlin, Gr’tr. = |Kazan...._. U.S.S.R...| 402,200)/Rotterdam. ./Holland 

Birmingham .. 11,029 |Kharkoy...4|U.S.S.R...| 833,432|/Salford. . england. 

Bochum.... ale i Retell 04 Oe Germany..| 272,311)||Saloniki. Greece 

Bogota is Kiev. s ; Santiago. Chile . 

Bologna Kobe chs Sao Paul Brazil. 

Bombay Konigsberg. . Saratov. 3.8.8. 

Bordeau Kuibishev.. . ndai. 

Bradford Kare; so <3 Seoul. .- 

Bremen Kyoto Sevilla 

Breslau..... HahoresS: Shanghai 

Brisbane... .|Australia. . a& Pag... F R Sheffield. ... 

’ Bristol......)England...| 415,100)|La Plata....|Argentina.| 268,000)|Shizuoka....|Japan 
Breovs,... 3". Cz’choslov.| 264,925)|Leeds...... England...| 491,880/|Singapore...|Straits Set.| 769,216 
Brunswick. .|Germany..| 201,306|| Leicester....|England...| 262,900|\Soerabaya...|Dutch E.I.| 313,000 
Brus'ls,G’t’r.|Belgium...| 912,774|| Leipzig... .. Germany..| 701,606||Sofia....... Bulgaria...| 287,095 
Bucharest...|Rumania..| 648,162|| Lemberg Soochow....|China..... 260,000 
Budapest : (Lwow)...|Poland....| 317,700)||Stalingrad.../U.S.S.R...| 445,000 

(og OAS BR Hungary . .|1,162,800|| Leningrad.. .|U.S.S.R.. .|3,191,304)||Stalino..... U.S.S.R...] 462,000 
Buenos Aires| Argentina. .|2,505,332)| Lille... ..... France....| 200,575||Stettin. .... Germany.,| 268,915 
OHS ax die Egypt... ../1,307,422||Lima.....°. Per Sas 520,528 ||Stockholm. . |Sweden....| 590,543 
Caleutta....|/India..... 1,485,582|| Lisbon... ... Portugal...| 594,390/|Stoke-on-T..|England...| 272,800 

. Canton, .... China..... 861,024|| Liverpool. ,.|England...| 836,300||Stuttgart...|Germany..| '459,538 
Cape Town..|U.S.of Afr.) 173,412);|Lodz.-..... Poland....| 665,200|/Sverdiovsk../U.S.S.R... 
Caracas.....|Venezuela.| 377,434||Lond'n,Gr'tr/ England. , .|8,700,000 
Cardiff. .... Wales..... 224,850)| Lucknow... .|India..... 274,659 
Catania, r 
Cawnpore.. . Poland....| 317,700 
Changsha... France....| 570,622 
Chemnitz... India. .... 647,230 
Chellabinsk . Spain... .. 1,725,504 
Chungking. . Germany..| 334,358 
Cologne. ... é.. 4 England...| 736,500 
Colombo... ./Ce cates 55|;Mannheim..}Germany..| 283,801 
Copenha ee 5 Marseilles.. .|France,...| 914,232 
Cordoba.... b ; Mariupol...!U.S.S.R...} 222,000 
Cracow oes Melbourne. .| Australia. .| 1,076,700 
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Becomes War Widow Twice Within Six Months 
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Foreign Countries—Population, Area; Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis 
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The Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis 
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United States Trade with Latin-American Countries 
Source: Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations; in American dollars 
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Envoys From United States To— 


_|Cornelius Van H. Engert (Calif.), M y 
..{Norman Armour (N. J.), ‘3 _./Sr. Don Felipe A. Es 
..{Nelson T. Johnson (Okla. Sir Owen Dixon, K. Ee NM GC 
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Jay Pierrepont Moffat (N. H.); M._. 11. | |The Hon: Leighton McCarthy, 


The Hon. Leighton McCarthy, K. C., M.” 
Claude G. Bowers {N. Y.), A-.........-.. Sr. Don. Rodolfo Michels, A. 
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BS ee Robert M. Scotten oe ), M....2......|Sr. Don Luis Fernandez, M. |, 
Spruille Braden (N. Y.), A.-....-........ Sr. Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, A. 
to} Sree) A J. Drexel Biddle, aS A) (Pa yi. a= Mr. Vladimir Hurban, M. 
ho a ee Ray Atherton (Ill), . ee eeeeves-.....|Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, M. 
..|Avra M, Warren (Ma), Oe as eet cee gr. Dr. J. M. Troncoso, M. 

3 Rae Boaz Long (N. Mex.), Me ES Ri ere Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy Alfaro, A. 
_|Alexander C.-Kirk a Ree igen Mahmound Hassan Bey, M. 
./Robert Frazer (Pa.), M......... Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, M. 

BO PNCELOIO SOU o/s ais a Sh ely ars 2m, os Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Act. C. G. in charge © 
.|H. Mr. Hjalmar J. Procope, 
.|Mr. Gaston Henry-Haye 


7 |gonn G) Winant.(N.:-H.), Ar... .. 2... ee The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Halifax, K.G., A. 
RAL. ee Biddle, Jr. {B) Sd Be Bees Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, M. 4 
J..|Fay Des Portes (S. C.), Sr. Dr. Don Adrian Recinos, M. 
: John “Campbell White NS Y" ..|Mr. Fernand Dennis, M. : 
John rwio (T ’“|Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, M. 
..|Mr. Thor Thors, M 
‘|Mr. Mohammed Schayesteh, M. 
Mr. eo Jawdat, M. 


BPVOHMOGL CLOSE: uty Ue i'n Xihaetiunlalare aa eet tes i " 
paapester A. Walton (N. ¥.). Mo... cence celle cee e ee Sirs gn os tine Ose + wise wie eis Greene 
...|Office closed Pe 

..|Jay Pierrepont Moffat (d) (N. oe iS kph Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M. 
George S. Messersmith (Del.), A... 2.0.2... Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Castilla N ageuae ‘A one 
{AL J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. to), (Pa); As se. - Dr. A. Loudon, A ie 
..|Patrick J. Hurley One. ee as ae Mr. Walter Nash, Soy Pag 
mimierre.de sy Boal(Pa.), Melo... os. eee Sr. Dr. Don Leon De Bayle, M. 

A, J. Drexel Biddle, a ® (Pa.), ...|Mr. W. Munthe de Marner A. 

S Re Nor er es Don Ernesto Jaen Guardia, A. : 

: <4 Dat ns ere Mees, 33, Sr. Dr. Don Celso R, Velazquez, A. 

aR, Ekeary Norweb (Ohio), Arche. oss. ..% Sr. Dr. Don Manuel de Freyrey Santander, A. 
Rees Ald. Diexel Biddle, 4 toy (Pa.), A.......]/Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, 

ee aor TUG Ot CATES © eee aa 5 Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. 


‘\Cariton J. H. ayes (N. Y.), A 
.|Herschel_V. Johnson es Car.), M. ee: 

elloany Harrison (Ill.) :.|Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 

AER TT Ae ce 4 Soe cits Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, M. 
Lat ‘inh ~ Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, A. 
eo 7 eons (Mien) Mr. Ralph William Close, K.C., M. 
Admiral Wm. H. Staidley (Calif.), A Mr. Maxim Litvinov, A. 

William Dawson (Minn.), Be teats Side Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco, A. 
Frank P. Corrigan (Ohio), A........ r. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, A. 
|A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. Sr Bec en A 5s een Mr. Coustantin Fotitch, 


The ited States maintains consulates as well as embassies or legations in every regularly organ: 
a ‘abroad; and in the more important countries there are also American every regula Selboas ined 

regularly organized foreign governments have consulates in the chief cities throughout the — 
tates; ent the chief foreign countries maintain financial and commercial agents. 


Great Earthquakes . 
Source: Historical Records ot ie 
Deaths ; 


Place 


apan 
.| Lisbon, Portugal. . 


t hint 4 1923, Se te 
-| Calabria, Italy... 11.1. ! 60,000 || 1925, He 23 
Quito, Ecuador......... 41,000 || 1931, M. 
Peru and Ecuador...... 25,000 || 1982. Dec. 26... .|K 
Island of Java......:...| 36,000||/1933, March 10... 
Charleston, 8. C........ 41/| 1939, Jan. 24..... 
April 18-19.|San Francisco, Calif.. 500 Bas 
1908; April 17....|Fortnosa Island......... -.| Many 1940, May 24... .|Call 
thous. || 1 Pete aie 
1906, April 16....| Valparaiso, Chile: ...-.. 1,500 1940, Nov. 10.. 


; He aad Ya ee. xingeton Jamaica.::... ease 1941; April 15, . 


\ 


 o, Phere were in continental United States in 1936 
256 Religious Bodies with 199,302 organizations and 
55,807,366 members, as compared with 213 denomi- 

nations reporting 232,154 organizations and 54,- 

576,346 members in 1926. Each church was re- 

quested to report the number of members accord- 

ing to the definition of membership in that church 
or organization. In some religious bodies the term 

Member is limited to communicants; in others it 

includes all baptized persons; and in still others 


Census of Religious Bodies in U. S., 1936 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


it covers all enrolled persons. 
"At the census of 1938 the total expenditures were 
$518,953,571, as compared with $817,214,528 in 1926. 
Under this item are included the amount expended 
for salaries, repairs, etc.; for payments on church 
debt; for benevolence, including home and foreign — 
missions; for denominational support; and for all 
other purposes. ; t 
The value of the 179,742 church edifices in 1936 _ 
agg ne as compared with $3,839,500,610° 
in . } 


ee, ~ r 
bay. 
ya: Mii a...) Member See 


Member- 


Denomination 


: Denomination ship, 1936 
Z All demoninations................. 55,807,366 
: Adventist bodies: 


4. Life and Advent Union:...........:: 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination. 
yd Primitive Advent Christian Church.... 
African Orthodox Church 
r Amana Church Socjety . 
X). American Ethical Union. . 
_. American Rescue Workers.............. 
a. Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God 


ales id 


ee 


‘ 


oe Soul 

MG acntra Rapin 
t EEREISAY ESM IGIOUS ocd wad & ¥N-Sercia-s's oie aie e.: 
/ 


ship, 1936 
ee Poe ee es 3,568 
OSB: S «cs ag hi eee 5,872 

- 
Prete ke ir on, 30,820 
Churches of the Living God: : Aa ; 
Church of the Living God, Christian ber 
Workers for Fellowship. ...:....... 4,525 
Church of the Living God, ‘‘The Pillar eae 
and Ground of Truth”.......-..... 4,838 We 
sa hee 
6,099 


tee eee see + 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church.. . 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, 
Haeieside Church /.5, ...\..2.00. eee 


Apostolic Faith Mission. . 
Christian Congregation. . 
Church of Daniel’s Band. 


19,616 
27,000 


30,636 
153,516 
549 


3,589 
25,806 


a Seees 

Buddhist Mission of North America..... 
a Catholic Apostolic Churches s4& 2 s.akis 
a US to shelere race ciara lite «dae hag 
: Gurietian and Missionary Alliance... :... 


_ Christian Nation Church..............+. 


. Church of Christ, Scientist............. , 915 House of the Lord...... 
ia 


Church of Eternal ATG eee poet sp oe cin 


hurch of God... .62.02.0e00 ‘ 
Ghureh of God (Headquarters, Ander- 


Church of God in Christ...,.. 
Shuren of the Full Gospel, I 


' Church of Revelation... 002000020524. 
‘Churches of Christ.....,0+++++sceeeres 


7 ay 


345) 
309, 5511 


ee Cparch Sie ighe saeco welsigls) Sea eT ete 
- Christian Union........... RAS Thoin ed Ouse of David... <4. iia 
- Sarat a anctined Holy Church...... ee 665||House of God, Holy Church of the Living 


Ttalian bodies: 


Chu saa ae Kodesh Church of Immanuel........... 
_ Church of the Gospel...........- cD sd Pec iny 2 


Church of God (Apostolic} Bie agoted ane 
Church of God as Organized by Christ. 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 
Metropolitan Chureh Association. ..... 
Missionary Bands of the World....... 
Missionary Church Association. ....... 
Pillar of Fire, .ni05 ¢s6d ss ewes aoe 
Faith Tabernacle............... as eaters Z 
Wederated, Churches... ais te aerate 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church ,of the 

AMoricag, < 65 0.5.06 a Meo ee eee 
Labs Yh lag cae Zion Church of Christ.... 


ends: 
Friends (Primitive)...%,.. 0.2005 .¢ea" 


306 
88,411 ¥ 


1,973 
840 
Sih, 


A 

4 

75,652 : 

0: 

167 

r, 

YF 

J 

? 

; 


F 
= 
ey 
— 
" 


) hvie se one JW sesiee tie OS oka lonsrate . 


burite 
Society of Friends ear O) a-05 ddl teams 
Society of Friends (Orthodox)....... ata 


God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, 
House of Prayer for All People........ 


ean 
3 


General Council of the Italian Pente- 
costal Assemblies of God........... 
Unorganized Italian Christian Churches 
*_. of North America...... Fe cc ee 


Preis  e 


“Church of Christ Temple Lot)....... 
Sharh of Jesus Garist (Bickertonites). 


_ Denomination E 
ih of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites).. 
nue of Jesus Christ of pele 


h “Jesus Gurist (Strangites).. 
ganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
atter Day Saints 

r House of the Lord, aera Faith 


an Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church. . 4 
ras a oemelicel Lutheran Augustana 
_ Synod of North America 
Norwerian Lutheran 
America 
_ Lutheran "tee Chur 
United Danish Grangoiical Lut 
_ Chureh in America 
_ Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of Morth America: 
_ Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
_souri, Ohio, and Other States..... 


loyal Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
ft the United States of America. . 
+ Norwegian Synod of the American 
" Evangelical Lutheran Church. . 
‘Negro Mission of the Synodical Con- 
eee crate ale it (ine py wig the vie se 
nited Lutheran Church in America. . 
ee et the Lutheran Brethren of 


augalionl Lutheran Church of Amer- 
_ ica, (Bielsen Synod) 
Finnish Apostolle 1 Lutheran Church $5 
erica.... 
ge ‘Evangelical’ Lutheran 
America, or Suomi Synod. 
ish Evangelical Lutheran N 
hurch of America 
andic Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
North America 
ae Evangelical Lutheran Church 


estan oe Poainscnce (Lutheran) 
ndependent Lutheran Congregations. . 


entral Conference of Mennonites. . 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) 
ference of the Defenseless M 


Xe) 
5 angelical Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ai rence 
& ppaerauve Amish Mennonite Church 
eral Conference of the Mennonite 
ca. 


> i cea Brethren, Mennonit ne 
‘ Krimmer Mennonite Brueder-Gemein 
onite Brethren in Christ. . 
padte) Brethren Church of North 


c eo order Amish Mcinenite Church. .. 
Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 
Reformed Mennonite Church 


‘Metno dist b 
African Motneitst Episcopal Church. 
peotanat Episcopal Zion 


“Apostolic ‘Methodist Church. 
Colored eee Episcopal 
Courres Methodist patentont Chur 
regational Methodist Church. . 
peo Church of North Amer- 
2. 


Drretncaist Episcopal Church, South .. 
Methodist Protest Church... 
New Congregational Methodist Church 
_ ‘Primitive Methodist Chureh in the 
. United States of America. 


h 
Neemmes Methodist Union Episcopal 


i ay Serene ener 


~~ 1 


(Member: 
i jmpeusee 


31|| 
678,217 
123 
93,470 
29 
1,527 


2,904 


neieeaad bodies 
Bohemian ee Moravian Brethren 


Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren in North an 

Moravian Church in America. . 

National David Spiritual Temple of 
Church Union 

New Apostolic Church 

Old Catholic Churches in America: 
American Catholic Church 
American Old Catholic Church 


499,899 
327,472 


516,400 
47,140 


33,531 


Pentecostal assemblies 

Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holiness 
Church 

Church of God in Christ Parietal, 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 
International Pentecostal Assemblies. . . 
Penetecostal Assemblies of the World. . 
Pentecostal Church of God of America. 
Pentecostal Church, ag tera a 
Peyen Pentecostal 


rated 
Pentecostal Holiness Church. . 
‘Pilgrim Holiness Church 
Polish National Catholic ich ahi of} 
America 
Presbyterian bodi 
General Synod rot the Associate Be, 
formed Presbyterian Church. . 
Synod of the Associate Presb: 
Church of North America 
Colored Cumberland 
Church 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church... .. 
sieht hp Church in the United 


Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America 

Reformed Presbyterian Church 

‘North America, General Synod. 

Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 

Synod of the’ Reformed Presb 
Church of North America 

aig et agen Church of 


Protestant Episcopal Church... ae Pe 5 
Reformed bodies: 


1,192,553 
235,402 
18,910 
7,632 


8,985 
1,286,612 


2,066 
831 
16,293 
21,466 
6,157 
1,808 
16,057 
3.353 
2.423 
1,053 


3,434 
2,024 


1,184 


1,432 
2,538 


26,535 
501 


Reformed Episcopal Church........ 
;Roman Catholic Church 
[Salvation APB a0 UG KG UAE sh Chockles 5A 
Scandinavian phlei bodies: 
Norwegian Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Association of North 
ATRENOR SS. Cs Fina p te te en 
cyano Free Church of America. . 
“ elical Mission Covenant Church 
gh 


Schwenkfelders 
Social Brethren. .s cues bes geese eee 
Spiritualists: 


493,357 
414,244 
4,239 
269,915 
21 
8,293 
37,587 
239 Brethren bodies 
Church of the United Poe in Christ 


1,064 United Christian Ch 
3,509,763 fe United Beg 


2,061,683 
1.449||__ porated wb eee 
United Society of Believers aaa 
12,395||Universal Emancipation Church......... 
"288||Universalist Church 


6 
‘|19, very 937 


5,33 
30,904 

1,880 

6,147 


1,333 


63,366 


21,981 


| 1,797,927 


1,735,335 


aang 


376,905 
591. 


15,401 


| States and, Cities; World Total 231 


“ 


Ciarch: Meee in the United States in 1936 by ire 


ae (Source: United States Bureau of the Census) - 
‘ , Pree c% 


1936 | 1936 1936 1936. ‘ 
i Total | Exclusive Total | Exclusiye 
STATES F Members| of Jews STATES | Members of oan 
MeeAtahama ey eee, 1,138,472} 1,128,337||Nevada 27,881 27,636 
ESTES aa oat 165,020] "163/540/|New Hampshire... 111111" 237,736| _ 234740 
PREMISE woh cig Sry ys 570,219 565,995||New Jersey... 2,357,432} 2,099,671 
California eo Soe Ren 1,928,439] 1,776,843!|New Mexico. 936 243,38. 
BcOMOPAdO. okt 355,272 335,156||New York. .... 7,150,501} 4,953,083 
meOnnecticuts: wc... 2... 1,050,927 960,313||North Carolina 1,274,722| 1,270,011 
BPEMOINWAIE. oe oe. 112,785 106,493)}/ North Dakota. ,659 ‘ 

p lap indie, 3 gS i aS 271,724 Oe HE Foo ay 2k 2,934,248) 2,758,306 
EN et eee 555,317 536,548 |}Oklahoma................ 425 ;029" ai 
BMTCOTS I cs ee 1,264,287] 1,244,742)/Oregon...... 2.0. 0..00000: 249,275 238,413 
MUPORIO eee ek 178,316 178,016|/Pennsylvania............. 5,412,246) 4,988,303 — 
‘ UM GD AES SS ae a 3,556,852} 3,179,043|/Rhode Island..:.......... ,361 i ul 

_ Indiana 1,350,288] 1,324,794||South Carolina..........- c].. 710,163 705,755 
Towa. . 7 989| 1,075,101||South Dakota...........0. 278,567 7, 962 
_ Kansas. 691,438 86,178 /|"Tennessee...... 00... . 918,809 895,534 - 
, Kentucky. . Ea 913,482 897,143 )|/Texas... 2,298,966] 2,254,996 
oe Louisians............. Pe 1,136,123} 1,122,659)/Utah. .. 699 369,989 
ORE Ee oe ee ee 313,353 304,967 || Vermont 169,792} 168,065 2 
BTOPUIANG. ool ice ee 751,600 676,375 || Virginia 1,017,531 993,967 — 

» Massachusetts............ 2,609,101) 2,351,107||Washington. . 367,261 350,14! ae 
BICIME RIO Doo. oc es 1,786,839} 1,687,473|| West Virginia. . any 491,607 486, 216 me 
me Minnesota’. 2... ... 1,352,662) 1,313,502||Wisconsin................ 1,605,820) 1, 568, 445, a 
ABRIL 2. ass 5s 780,864 777,967||Wyoming................ 67,770 7,080 

BEPAIEHOUE 2 oS... sk ae ce es 1,392,860}. 1,309,502 enews sens en 
. Montana......... Bet eae 160,138 159,442!| Total..... eee tie soierbin td 55,807,366 $1,166,182 te 
"3 Er Ore Sea 566,806 553,884 eek 


hays — poo membership—less 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20, 131,413 were males; ee: 
were females 
__ Members of urban churches numbered 38,519,170: rural, 17,084,410. ‘ 
The membership 2, ages—less 11,215,915 who did not report—was: 13 years and over, 36, 739, 118; 
under 13 years, 7,852,273. 
In the 162, 233 churches reporting, there were .18,389,001 Sunday School scholars. 


\ 


Church Members in 50 Cities, 1936, 1926 
(Source: United States Bureau of the Census) 
Members, | Members, 


Members, 


City 1936 1926 City 1936 
r: 1 i a ee 4,245,907 4,079,501 ||Houston, Tex........... 
; Siivaco. ee eee 1,796,156 Waledu Olio’. odhide cue 
' Philadelphia............ 1,205,694 
Detroit } aa 655,320 
s Angel 427,348 
Cleveland 518,0 
- eH 
oe es 
: 10a . F cua 
Bee een alaae. a SS 262,36 - Memphis, Tenn......... 
MOIMILIWAUKEC...0..-5---4.- 319,766 274,620 ||Providence, R.I......... 
BSR Sass in 0.5 oe win wip «jn 378,425 351,907 ||San Antonio, Tex........ 
Washington............. 271,724 238,871 ||Omaha, Nebr........... 
_ Minneapolis............. 206,377 188,538 ||Syracuse, N. Y.......... 
_ New Orleans............ 264,370 276,490 ||Dayton, Ohio........... 
PSMCINNAT =. 2.52 oe! Lae 202,425 199,581 || Worcester, Mass,........ 
P Newark, N. J............ 322,671 266,146 ||Oklahoma City.......... 
Kansas City, Mo.. ee 168,120 157,957 ||Richmond, Va....... eae 
‘Seattle eer 103,641 110,238 || Youngstown, Ohi 
dianapolis.. 174,036 153,152 ||Grand Rapids, jee 
ecehester. N. ¥. 195,247 178,340 ||Hartford, Conn.. es 
_ Jersey City.. 65,340 190,112 ||Fort Worth, Tex.. - 68,62 S 
q Louisville, Ky. 185,862 169,434 || New Haven, Conn. 4 124,600 “us 
See Ones. 98,155 95,743 || Flint, Mich............. 46,092 ‘SLI 
? ’ RELIGIOUS POPULATION OF THE WORLD ; . 
4 : Sect No. Amer.|So. Amer. Asia Africa | Oceania [Total ~ 
_ ae jp — 
Catholics: 
9,213,413 ss eee 072| 10,468,764} 338, 385, 939 
q Rorsneacs Dei ie 308, 137 Rob aoe «| 112,447, 8,106,071 089|...-......| 127,629, 7980 - 
- Protestants.....| 38,998,467 (422,777 3 782, 1864 135,000,893 . 


517,025] 16,841,014| 601,016,818 
158) 26,954 89 


Total.........| 87,263,348], 61 5 
i raminedens | ese 1200 138,2997144| 55,538,211 21, 467'868| 220/978'948 
| Others. es 79,020°877 " 23,134,607] 137,981,585 956,607,018) 76,301,961| 46,868,506 |1, 318,914/254 ‘4 
| 


Total,........| 83,431,689] 22,361,565] 153,026,476 1,095,479,092 132,383,041| 68,363,328 1,555,085,191 : 


Poraaa total... . (170,695,037! 83,855,189] 551, 186,022) 1,117,221,353/147,900,066) 85,204,342 )2, 156,102,009 


- Orthodox (Eastern) Catholics includes Russian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Serbian, 


| Syri: ian and Coptic Catholics. 
ens ea tholics inelude also Polish Ostholics and Old Catholic Churches. 


by race not necessarily by religion. i 
es ee rains and heathen religions, unchurched, unclassified and hicronhign a 


> = Po 7 “hi es "i 
OF A tte ; tlh oh ta A 0 tee ne ph “pene ee ned v orta 
_ Headquarters of Religious Denomina 
BF ae ee - Pied i J i ¥ 
gett tart ne 
‘Adventists, Seventh-day—General Conference, 
 President,.J. L. any; Secretary, E. D. 
Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
hheran. Norwegian Synod 
N. A. Madson, Princeton, Columbia, Mo.; General Secretary, ! 
. Lillegard, 323 Frank, 3711 University Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 
a Affiliating Organizations: The United Christian 
Missionary Society, Missions Building, Indianapo- 
us, lis, Ind. Pension Fund, 800 Test Eldg., In- ~ 

57 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, Prof. dianapolis, Ind. Board of Church Extension, 

E. J. Braulick, 814 Third Ave., N.W., Waverly, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; Board of — 
wa. ¥ Higher Education, Exec. Sec., John L. Davis, _ 
rican Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; Association 
. EB. Ryden, 2310 12th St., Moline, Ill.; Secre- for the Promotion of Christian Unity, Missions 
ry, Rev. Lawrence M. Stavig, 1304 St. Olaf Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; National Association 
e., Northfield, Minn. of Secretaries, 987: The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., National Benevolent Association, 1602 Landreth 

v. Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. German Evangelistic So- 

ciety, President, R. H. Miller, 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Christian Foundation, Secretary F.D. _ 

Kershner, 908 Majestic Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

National City Christian Church Corp., J. Warren 

Hastings, c/o National City Christian Church, 

_ Rev. Lawrence J. Ormsby; Knight Commander of Thomas Circle, Washington, gD. C. 

the Order of St. James the Apostle, Fernando | Evangelical Church, General Conference of the— 

i Koch; Superior of the Order of Deaconnesses, President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 

Sister Adele M. Ormsby. \ Evangelical Press Bldg., 3rd & Reily St., Harris- 

Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, burg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 104 So, 

‘Synod of—Minneola, Kansas. Moderator, Rev. Ellsworth St., Naperville, Il. 

Orr, Smiths Ferry, Pa.; Clerk, Rev. R. K. | Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 

.tchison, D.D., Rimersburg, Pa. sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredeson, — 
tist Convention, U, S. A., Inc., National — Taylor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O. Blaness, 
resident, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- South Haven, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. 

, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, Stensether, 3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis. 

., American Baptist Theological Seminary, Minn. : 
hite’s Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn. Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
ist Convention, Northern—President, Rev. North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbring 
seph C. Robbins, D.D., Newten Center, Mass.; 


M. Gallup, 152 Madison Ave., 
. ¥.; Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 
, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York 


‘a 
- 


Dr. Hight C. Moore, 161 Eighth Ave., No., 
ille, Tenn. 
General Conference of—(United 


Evangelical Synod of North Americ acl 
siastical functions, now taken cane of aaa bs 
Ps epee and Reformed Church.) et oa 
riends’ General Conference of the Religio ; 
ts, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand ciety of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forpash Peck . 
pias, Mich. Ave. and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md.; Secre-: 
urch of Christ, Scientist—-Christian Science| ‘tary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., 
Church.’ The First Church of Christ, | Philadelphia, Pa. 
oN Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelphia 
. Norwood; Olerk, M G. i and Vicinity—Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 304 _ 
Ministrative Board, The Christian Science Board | _ Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cee 
Directors. Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, | Friends, Society of—Five Years’ Meeting—i01 So. 
Mi 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ General Con. 
hurches of God in North America (General Elder- ference, Secretary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 
‘ship), Harrisburg, Pa. General Representative, | Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. American Friends _ 
- Rey. ©. H. Lefever, 1222 No. 16th St., Harris- | Service Committee (a cooperative committee of 
burg, Pa.; President, Rev. H. C. Gonso, West-| all Friends in America), Secretary, Clarence E. 
minster, Ma.; Clerk, Rev. Elza Beery, 4119| Pickett, 20 So. i2th St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bellevue Road, Toledo, Ohio. Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. | Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; President, 
" Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. | President, Heber | Robert P. Goldman; Chairman of ‘the Board, 
J, Grant. ‘Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and| Adolf Rosenberg; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louie T 
vi ave, D. MoKay,. President of ine Quorum of| Egelson. 4 ees 
Ws e Twelve Apostles, Rudger wson. Presid- | Hol rr C Fv 
ing Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. Hey. Goatge “Winslow: Hlimunert, * Pre a ese 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson. the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rey. Henr — edt 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Parsell; Secretary, of the Metropolitan sy oa 
Reorganized — President, Frederick M. Smith, (incorporated in_ 2936), Rev. Leslie Gordon” 
ES ome See House, 321 W. 101st St., .N. ca \ 
Jewish Congregations of America, ion. of B 
dox— Rim. 1408, 5 305 ‘Broadway, Ne ee 
r . Samuel ri ins r.. 
Leo S. Hilsentad enstein; Exec. Dir., 


- Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, | Lutheran Free Ch ps 
14 Beacon St,, Boston, Mass.; the Missions Burntvedt, Augapane, pba ae sonnenoales ¥ 
» Minneapolis, 


y es ae kf e: ; apr 


ere <7 


. ~ United 


. > 
Ws . 


x Ry Minn. Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Morris, 


Lutheran Synod of New York, United—39 E. 
35th St., N. Y¥. City. President, Rev. Samuel 
‘Trexler, D.D.; Treasurer, Henry Beisler; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D. 


+. 
a." 


. - Boe, Northfield, inn.; Rev. Dr, A. R. 
D Wentz, Gettysburg, Pa. 
‘ Methodist, The—Council of Bishops: President, 


_- Bishop A.. Frank Smith, Houston, Tex.; Vice- 
President, Bishop Ernest G. Richardson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Secretary, Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
Nan, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. The 

- Executive Committee: Bishops A. Frank Smith, 

Ernest G. Richardson, G. Bromley Oxnam, Wil- 
liam W. Peele, Adna W. Leonard. Secretary, 

The General Conference, Rev. Lud H. Estes, 1120 

Faxon Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


y Methodist Episcopal, African—Senior Bishop, 

Joseph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 

Ga. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 

: Gregg, 1150 Washington Blvd., Kansas City, 
, as. 


Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, G. C. 
Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Moravian, Northern Proyince—President, The Rt. 
Rev. S. Gapp, D.D., 69 W. Church St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Vice-Presidents: (Eastern), 

+ The Rey. F. P. Stocker, D.D., 45 West Church 

St,, Bethlehem, Pa.; (Western), The Rev. I. R. 

Newaldt, Waconia, Minn.; Treasurer, William 

G. Miller, 428 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


‘Moravian, Southern Province—President, The Rt. 

P Rev. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church Si., 

Winston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The 

be Rev. Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, 
: No. Car. 


National Lutheran Council—President, Dr. E. B. 
Burgess, 73 Haldane St., Crafton, Pa.; Executive 
Director, Dr. Ralph A. Long, 39 E. 35th St., N. Y. 

- City. : 


j 
_ Nazarene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
tary, Rev. C. Warren Jones, D.D., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


alem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
arrhohery Conenios of the—President, Rev. 
Everett EK. Bray, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Recording Secretary, B. A. Whittemore, 
134 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Al- 
bert P. Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. 


oe tholic Church in America—Presiding Bishop, 
-,- Din eR bistion William Henry Francis, D.D., Wood- 
stock, N. Y.; Secretary, The Most Rev. Bishop 
Joseph Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., South 
River, N. J. 


Patriarchal Synod, American—Arch- 

Sites Adratalatrato®, The Most Rev. Ignatius 

W. A. Nicholas; Chancellor, The Very Rev. H. 

Boris Platov; Vicar-General, The Very Rev. D. 
Heliopoulos, 455 Tenth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ter Church in the U. S.—Moderator, 
ers has, G. Rose, First-Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Fayetteville, No. Car.; Stated Clerk and Trea- 
surer, Rey. E. C. Scott, D.D., 1120 Liberty Bank 


Fs, ' Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

‘ ‘s 

A rian Church in the U. S. A.—Stated 
* parte Rev. William Barrow Pugh, D.D., Na- 


¥ dquarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
a The Christian Education and 
Pension Boards are at Witherspoon Bidg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; National and Foreign Missions 
Boards at 156 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. City. 


# Church, Cumberland — Moderator, 
a Bea. Georee W. Burroughs, Nashville, Tenn.; 
: Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary ani 
+. Treasurer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., 
Nashville, Tenn. President, Board. Trustees of 
General Assembly, W. F. Chestnut, Bowling 


SEs ted—Moderator, Rey. T. © 

- Presbyterian, United—Moderator, Rev. : . 
p Pegsby icra) 'D., Philadelphia, Pa; Principal Clerk, 
_——s«'Rev. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LL.D., 805 Taylor 


Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Protestant Episco National Council of—281 
en Ave. N. nel City. President, The Right 
' Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D. Secretary, 
the Rey. Franklin J. Clark, D.D. The Depart- | 
ments of Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, 
Christian Education, Social Relations, Finance, 


States—Denominational Headquarters 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church 


Promotion and Divisions of College Work and 
Youth, are located with the National Council. 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

tes_of America (1821), 281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y, City. President, The Right Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. Frank- 
lin J. Clark, D.D. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. President, Dr. Louis M. Levitsky, 
Newark, . J.; Vice-President, Rabbi Robert 
Gordis, Belle Harbor, N. Y.; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Harry E. Schwartz, Hempstead, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., 
Lewis B. Grossman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Corr. 
Sec., Maxwell M. Farber, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rabbis, Central Conference of American—President, 
Rabbi James G. Heller, Reading Rd. & No. 
Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice-Pres., Rabbi 
Solomon B. Freehof, 4905 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, © 
Pa.; Treasurer, Rabbi Louis Binstock, 3480 Lake- 
shore Dr.. Chicago, Ill.; Rec. Sec., Rabbi Isaac 
E. Marcuson, 204 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Corr, 
Sec., Rabbi Sidney L. Regner, Perkiomen Ave. 
and 13th St., Reading, Pa. 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. Presidium: Rabbi E. Rosenberg, 
El. Silver, B. L. Leventhal; Executive Director, — 
Rabbi L. Seltzer. Ea 


: f 
Reformed Church in America, General Synod of. 
—N. Y. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 
all Boards meet. President, Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, — 
D.D., 1 West 48th St., N. Y. City; Stated Clerk, 
aed a E. Hoffman, B.D., 156 Fifth Aver. 
. é . City. ww 


Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the— 
Presiding Bishop, Frank V. D. Cloak, D.D;, 43" 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Bishop — 
Howard D. Higgins, D.D., 317 E. 50th St., N. Y. 

i We 


City 


Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, “4 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. E. 


2 L. McKnight, — 
D.D., 3 Allemac Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stated — 
Clerk, James S. 


Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 4 ie 


Reformed Presbyterian, General Synod of the 
Associate—Moderator, Rev. C. B. Williams, D.. Fey 
Due West, So. Car.; Principal Clerk, pro tem. 
Rev. W. P. Grier, D.D., Clover, So. Car. 


Salvation Army, 


ed 


*e. 


The—General George L. Car- 


h 
Ay 
oS 
g 


penter. National Secretary, Edward J. Parker, 
National Headquarters, 120-130 W. i4th St.. — 
N.’ ¥. City. Territorial Commissioners and 


Headquarters—Eastern, Alexander M. Damon, — 
120 W. 14th St., N. Y. City; Western, (Lt. Com- - 
missioner) Donald McMillan, 115 Valencia St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Central, Ernest’ I. ‘Pug- 
mire, 719 No. State St., Chicago, IIl.; Southern, — 
(Lt. Commissioner) Wm. CO. Arnold, 54 Ellis St., 

Atlanta, Ga. : ¢ 


1181 Broadway, 
tistical Bureau—Director, Dr. H. 8. Linfield, as 
above. pi % 


Synagogue of America, United, 3080 Broadway, ¥ 
N. Y. City. President, Louis J. Moss, 32 Court. *! 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corr. Sec’y, Chas. I. Hoff- — 
man, 624 High St., Newark, N. J. is ne 

Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred- — 
erick May Elliot; Treasurer, Percy W. Gardner; ; 
Secretary, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Head- 
quarters, 1430 U. B. Building., Dayton, Ohio. — 
There are five active Bishops: A. R. Cppingst, 
Dayton, Ohio; G. D. Batdorf, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Ira D. Warner, Pomona, Calif.; V..O. Weidler, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fred L. Dennis, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chairman, A. R. Clippinger. Executive — 
Secretary, D. T. Gregory. J 


Universalist—President, Hon. Louis Annin Ames, _ 


85 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. General Superinten- 
dent, Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D:; ‘Treas., 
A. Ingham Bicknell; Secretary, Miss Esther A. 
Richardson; 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Volunteers of America—President and Commander- 


in-Chief, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth; Trea- 
surer, Lt. Colonel W. R. Apetz; Secretary, 
Colonel Charles Brandon Booth; Publications 
Secretary, Lt. Colonel A. G. Smith. Headquarters, 
34 West 28th St., New York City. 


i = 


of 
America—President, I. F. McLeister; Secretary, — 
ey oe Carpenter, 330 E. Onondago St., Syracuse, . 


yt 
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ee The Popes; ‘the 


= 


; = = ra bi eae ay -. rps a z¢ T 
Chronological List of Popes aH 
I, Sai he Source: Annuario Pontificio = + - — teers 
“Anti-Popes ‘are inserted in boldface. (Anti- | Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 
s were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders Ree Oe eattiral titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
e papal throne.) The Popes who resided at | successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
gnon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). | and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate — 
‘The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of | of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff — 
e State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, |of the Universal Church. ’ 


ee Date Date Date 
Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope |/Cons. 


Name of Pope 


Bonifacius V. 


Joannes XIV. Innocentius VI. 
Honorius L A 


See prette opbil Urbanus V. (A.) 
verinus Gregorius V. : 0 
Joannes IV Joannes XVI. Gregorius XI. (A.) 
Theodorus I. Sylvester IL 
St. Martinus I. Joannes XVII. 
St. Eugenius I. Joannes XVIII. 
St. Vitalianus Sergius IV. 
Deusdedit II. Benedictus VIII. 
Donus I. Joannes XIX. 
St. Agatho Benedictus IX. 
St. Leo IL 044 |Gregorius VI. 
St. Benedictus IT. Clement IT. 
Joannes V. Damasus II. 
St. Leo IX. 
Victor II. 
J VIL Pe se re ex 
St. Urbanus I, oannes : enedictus X. 
. St. Pontianus Sisinnius Nicolaus II. 
St. Anterus Constantinus I. Honorius II. 
j8t. Fabianus Be jab vieh eal es wo 
. Cornelius . Gregorius . St. Gregorius . 
Ee a St. Zacharius Clement III, 
Stephanus IT. Victor III. 
St: Stephanus IIT. Urbanus II. 
St. Paulus I. Paschalis II. 
Stephanus IV. Gelasius II. 
Hadrianus I. Gregorius VIII. 
St. Leo IIT. Calixtus II. 
St. Stephanus V. Honorius II. 
it. Marcellus I. St. Paschalis I. Innocentius II. 
St. Eusebius Bugenius II, Anacietus II. 
1 |St. Melchiades Valentinus Victor IV. 
40 Gregorius 1V. Celestinus I. 
Sergius IT. Lueius TI. 
St. Leo IV. Eugenius III. 
Benedictus ITI. Anastasius IV. 
St. Nicolaus I. Hadrianus IV. 
Hadrianus IT. Alexander III. 
4 Joannes VIII. Victor V. 
_ |St. Siricius Martinus IT. Paschalis III. 
399 /St. Anastasius I. St. Hadrianus III. Luelus III. 
402 |St. Innocentius I. Stephanus VI. Urbanus IL. 
417 |St. Zosimus Formosus Gregorius VIII. 
St. Bonifacius I. Bonifacius VI. Clement ITI. 
St. Celestinus I. 96 |Stephanus VII. Celestinus TEI, 
St. Sixtus IIL Romanus Innocentius II 
1st. Li Theodorus II. Honorius III. 
Joannes IX. Gregorius EX. 
Benedictus IV. Celestinus IV. 
‘|St. k Leo V. Innocentius IV. 
, 1St, Gelaslus I. 903 |Christophorus Alexander IV. 
96 |St. Anastasius IT. Sergius IIT. Urbanus IV. 
9 Anastasius III. Clement IV. 
Landonius Gregorius X. 


Joannes X. Innocentius V. * maak 
Leo VI. Hadrianus V. ‘ 
Stephanus VIII. Joannes XX. 

Joannes XI. Nicolaus III. 


Leo VII. Martinus IV. 
Stephanus IX, Honorjus IV. 
Martinus III. Nicolaus IV. 
Agapetus IT. St. Celestinus V. 
Joannes XII. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII 
Leo VIII. Benedictus XI. 
Benedictus V. Clement V. 


Joannes XIII, Joannes XXII. lus X. ( 
Benedictus VI. Nicholas V. ene 
Donus II. 1334 |Benedictus XI. P ? 


Bonifacius VII. 
Benedictus VII. Clement V1. (A.) 


ae : eo th eee 
mporal power of the Pope, which was| which oreated the State of Vatican City, inch 

isting “sept py the italian Government in 1811, |\St. Peter's plasm, y, including 4 

, af 


featitestaultsned by the Lateran Treaties of 1929, 


a ee The Apostles’ Creed * ae 
‘fhe English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now | He descended into hell; the third day He rose a ; 
Rate the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: | from the beat He ascended into heaven; sitet an 29 
- *T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator iRe “ghe oe Tees God the Mather Almighty; from 
of heaven and earth, And in Jesus Christ, His only | Gasq’° T believe im the ane 2 he ine Bnd the | ; 

on, our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy | Catholic Church: the co: i at e Holy ' 
Ghost, ‘born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under formiverieed of sins; the erred ene Ee Bia . the) ; 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; ! and life everlasting. Amen.” — aoa: ay, ne: 
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he Pope and College of Cardinals ° 


# 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy - 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington AROMAT te & 


he «f 
,, At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is j Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of _ 
the Suprenie Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, the Universal Church: Patriarch of the West; . 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest | Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan o 
April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, Mews SOR tovince; Sovereign of the State of the 
May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, ; . i ‘4 
_ 1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930: og ie ge cone te eee aerate 
__ @lected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; | Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
crowned March 12, 1939. : : Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the | 
., the Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
_ Siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bish ps take 
_ Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of st, ! their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


rb. 7 
? wh 
Na- Yearof; Yearof 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Gree .* 
eS le Eee a = a 
Cardinal Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di] __ e 
: MTU TIEG: 565s bn 055 oo Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
; of the Ceremonial Congregation... ....... Italian...../ 1851 
_ Enrico Gasparri...........- Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature. ..... Italian...:| 1871 


_ Francesco Marchetti-Selvag- 
IAM iis Jets act o's Boones Bishop of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 


Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy r 
itiees cafeteria eens ok de ade Italian.....) 1871 
eed ve ic oy ae sice Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of S. C. Rites. .|Italian.... 
ICO PUPILS 0. owns ioe eee Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto....... Italian. ... 


Cardinal Priests— 


- William O’Connell..........]Archbishop of Bostor....... .......eecee- American..| 1859 
Alessio Ascalesi.......-....|Archbishop of Naples...................0- Ital 


Archbishop of Philadelphia............. 
Archbishop of Tarragona. 
® Archbishop of Bologna 
PCRSATGEO VOTHOI 5 ooo we fas ne cowlee sg sacs . 
me aorenzo Lauri. ...:..-..25. Chief Penitentiary 
- Joseph Ernest Van Roey....|Archbishop of Malines 
Al Hiond Archbishop of Gnesna and Posnania. -| 188 
_ Pedro Segura Archbishop of Seville............ Ms yh ee any Spanisn....| 1880 
_ Justinian Seredi............ Archbishop of Strigonia, Primate of Hungary|Hungarian.| 1884 
_ Ildefonso Schuster.......... Archbishop of Mian. 2... on 5. oc cctee es 0h om Italian..... 1880 
 EmanueleGoncalvesCerejeira|Patriareh of Lisbon.............c0ceeeeees Portuguese} 1888 
Luigi Lavitrano. .....-....|Archbishop of Palermo.................... Ttalian....| 1874 
~ Joseph MacRory.........-- Arehbishop of Armagh..............64004 fs Mendleson ae 1s 
Raffaele Cario Rossi........ Sec. of Consistorial Congregation........... dats 
Seeger See TEISNOD Glee stiee.s rpiees © + o'S°s ais’ o & one 


= 


‘Federico Tedeschini........ 
Maurilio Fossati..-......... 


 Adeodato G, Piazza.........|Patriarch of Venice................+.-.++.+,|Italian..... 
Being do Pollegrincttl. <0 |.... Jee <su-s sete cos ec tickaseetes nate 
_ Arthus Hinsley.........--. *.|Archbishop of Westminister........./....-.. 

_ Giuseppe Pizzardo.......... 


Bares Rete a eae Dore sindalel ma cicale Italian..... 1877 . 
esident of the Commission 


j 


Federico 
- Massimo Massimi........ 
_ Giovanni Mercati.........-. 


: y ae 

haeological discoveries in the Bible lands re-establish its early books as historical con= 
Pecos ae of conditions as they existed in the days of the Patriarchs and Moses, it was - 
stated in 1938 in New York City at the opening session of the Institutes of Biblical and Post-Biblical my 
Literatures by Prof. William F. Albright, Biblical authority of Johns Hopkins University. ' 


~* 


F i ; i he Roman Catholic Church was published in 1941, 

Bs con cancwtcement be the eetscnro! Carats of the Confraternity oe prciihmplnt ce” 
Most of the answers of the old catechism, which has beea widely used in perogeiey a nego have Nee 
implified and modernized in terminology and treatment of subject matter. e Baltin 3 
ete oe sevisita under the guidance. of the committee, was carried on for six years by scholars 
Ate all the bishops of the American hierarchy, Before publication it was submitted to the Sacr 
gation of the Council in Rome. e ex. f 
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4 - a rs : ; as & ; 5 ele eT fads ¥ SF, 
rps ~ ee ee , a eS aie eos ee 
‘Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United S ate 
re Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington a ee at 


‘ f ~ ; > ‘ 

lie Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, S.T.D., Ph.D 
iSeeretariesMagra. Romolo Carboni, Luigi Raimondi, Leo Binz, Joseph M. McShea and Rev. 
Daly, O.P. Assistant Secretaries—P. A. Skehan, O.P., and E. A. Heston, C.S.C. The office of 

1€ Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. : ’ 


ARCHDIOCESES eta ee 
See Archbishops Cons. See Archbishops Cons. 
timore, Md......Michael J. Curley 1914 | Newark, N. J. Thomas J. Walsh 21919 © 
‘ John McMamera (Aux.) ..1928 1940 
W. O'Connell, Cardinal. x Iman 
R. J. Cushing (Aux.)..... 1939 Do 
, Ill........Samuel A. Stritch 1921 
f a - Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.)... ee Philadelphia Pa.. 


‘Cincinnati, Ohio. ... 
ieee ! George J. Rehring (Aux)... 
enver, Colo. Urban J. Veh 1931 George J. Donn: 


ik 


: es merit, Mich Edward A. Mooney 19: St. Paul. Minn......John G Murra: 


ai 


q 


Stephen-Woznicki (Aux.) .. San Antonia, Tex....Robert E. Luce 1934 
Iowa,....Francis J. L. Beckman... .19% San Francisco, Cal. .John J. Mitty. 1926 
J ) Thomas A. Connolly (Aux5 1939 
Sante Fe. N. M.... : 
.-Moses E. Kiley. . 


1927.9 
rE .1934 Sidney M. 1940 
.-Joseph F. Rummel, . 2 Washington, D. C.. Michael 3 
DIOCESES 
Bishops Cons. See 


ard O. Gero 


2 Gite 1914 
c. yior, Abbot..1925 | Omaha Neh sn... dane Ee ee 


...-Vineent J. Ryan. 1940 ’ pte 
Edward Kelly....2.22227! 1928 ‘ = reuela dt eutvans 
-Thos. E. Molloy ui 19 
Raymond A. Kearney 


1929 
1932 
esos cs 1934 
noe, Wy P A, 912 | Raleigh\.N. mage x nee 
eland, Ohio...,.Joseph Schrembs. . =52942 ity, S.D 
Jumbus, Ohio... 2G, Hettinger Aut) doar | Rene, Nev. 
US, jo....B. G. Hettinger (Aux.)... « ae 
oncordia, Kan.....Frank A. Thill.........”,. 1938 | #ehmond, Va. 
‘hristi, Tex. Pmanuel B. Ledvina...... 1921 
tex Marion G. Garriga (Co-ad) 1936, 
-....Francis W. Howard....... 1923 
n...John H. Peschges. . -1938 
A. Dangimayr (Aux 1942 


927 
93 


on Savannah, Ga., it P. ae 
1938 | Scranton, Pa. mar “1938 £: 
Seattle, Wash. 1933 — 


«eee JQIQ) 
19. 
h. Joseph C. Plagens. 
William J. Condon 


--Vacant — 
Fete mee eag 
SU iagga | 
. J. Gercke.....0.. a 
ohn J. Swint 


“Batayette, La......J. 
Peelon. Mich, 
ave! rth, 


rosse, Wis......A. eGayick 
f t Will J. Griffith (Aux.).. if 
7 .1932 
--1940 
(iittsbureh).1922- fe 
Aux.) i 


; ; . Se 
ock, Ark: : ! !John B. Morris 1904 (Philadelphia 


_ The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is thus defined by the Catholic Dict: —~ a % 
_ “The Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from the stain of original sin in the drat kane of her 


4" Celebs in the womb of her mother. This was a singular privilege and grace of God granted in 
view: 4 , 


of the merits of Jesus Christ. By her conception is meant not the act or he Spe 

in it, nor the formation of her body, nor the conception of Christ later in her own (ont fee ae 
bee hg soul was created and infused into her body it was free from original sin and filled With | 
sanctifying grace. Her soul was never stained by original sin, nor by the depraved emotions passions 
and weaknesses consequent on that sin, but created in a state of original sanctity, innocence sn 
justice. She had at least the graces of the first Eve before the Fall, and more.” — hs io 


¢ 


__-U. S—Roman Catholic Statistics 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States zs 
a “ Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1942 by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
3 Archdioceses, 


: / Archdioceses, 
Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-|Children| Catholic Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-/Children| Catholic 
Vicariates- gy | ches/ Attend. Pop. Vicariates- gy | ches | Attend. Pop. 
Apostolic ' 
112 84 7,625 78,000 
49,903 391,529 339 129 8,938 80,000 
79,210} 1,065,969 135 140 02: 35,058 
149,196 150 127 6,025 34,375 
9 246 125 18,832 170,369 
Marquette. . 129 138 ,09 8,864 
Mobile 238 126 7,522 56,845 
Monterey- 
Ce) ps 124 96 3,566 130,385 
Nashville...... 89 66 5,451 1,000 
Natchez... ..... 99 114 8,082 39,569 
Ogdensburg... . 197 158 6,707 109,460 ; 
Okla. C. & Tulsa 175 159 8,192 65,172 
Omaha........ 259 161 11,327 101,050 
Owensboro..... 48 58 3,191 9,178 
Paterson....... 212 80 8,539 129,027 
WOOT Re iby ntact 31l 233 12,211 132,696 
Pittsburgh... .. 812 448 73,645 683,067 
Portland... .... 274 187 24,163 197,539 
Providence 441 145 26,310 349,772 
EuehiGs. i... 84 39 2,617 78,376 
Raleigh........ 112 100 2,498 11,865 
Rapid City.... 113 197; ,156 38,640 “ 
Sie Se eg 33 30 266 EY Se | 
Richmond..... 160 110 7,325 51,869 
Rochester... .... 375 170 21,779 230,212 
Rockford...... 199 103 7,763 6,000 
Sacramento.... 105 115 2,721 82,166 i 
nS. SS 125 112 *10,338 88,317 
St. Augustine. 153 106 515) 9,458 
St. Cloud. 230 138 8,943 84,181 
St. Joseph. 113 93 3,688 27,877 
Salt Lake. . 36 21 699, 17,926 
Js San Diego. 165 125 2,584 145,000 “" 
mcheyenne.... .. Savannah- oY ee 
Cleveland.....: Atlanta....... 83 69 3,274 22,500 “a 
- Columbus. .... Scranton. ..... 447 279 20,566 351,475 
Concordia. -! 7: Seattle... 1.12! 301] 167| .9'766] 1037000 
 Gorpus Christi: Sioux City....:] 184] 146] 11/153] | 76,677 
Micovington..... Sioux Falis 165| 180 91 63,032, 
_. Grookston...”: Spokane....... 105 2,756 457 
BeeasAlAS........: Springfield, 244 164 10,159 90,958 « 
_ Davenport..... Springfield, Deg 
| Des Moines...” : Mass,........ 687| 237] 39,140] 501,216 - 
P Duluth. .2. 2... Superior. . 102} 149 71 oe) 
Beth Paso. 23... Syracuse....... 296 165 14,338 215,074 ¢ 
BPTIO SS sce a ee Toledo... 324 152 20,640 8,00 “7 
eral River: .... Trenton... >... : 319 173 18,918 232,316 
SPRARZO.. 2.22. Tucson. .....4. 85| 108 1494 0,000 
_ Fort Wayne.... Wheeling...... 132 145 6,173 8,125 
Meaitup...... Wichita... ...! 164] 153 6,339] 53,358 
- Galveston. .... Wilmington... . 105 5 641 35,683, 
- Grand Island... Winona, <= line 142) 121 6,931 70,000 
_ Grand Rapids.. Belmont Abbey. 24 23) 748 
Siarcnt Talia... Ukrainian Grk.| 112] 133 6,415} 295,207 
Gi Bay. Pit. (Grk. Rite) 143 186 11,190 262,604 
- Green Bay..... 
Harrisburg. V~-a of Alaska. . 28 49 77 13,05 
Soe Totals...... 36,580/18,985| 2,065,198|22,556,242 
~~. —— | de 
eoeoluly . .|35,839]18,883] 2,017,094/22,293,101 
Kansas City -|28,297/18,152| 2,277,191/20,236,391 
o Tosse . 22,049/16,615| 1,852,498/18,104,804 — 
. Lafayette... : “ 
- *Includes pupils in high schools.. Le 


_ . All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and dioceses named. 7 
us The first 20 dioceses in the above list are arch- The Roman Catholic Churches (15,720 reporting) 
~ dioceses. There are Cardinals in Philadelphia and | expended in 1936, according to the United States ‘ 
4 Bureau of the Census, the sum of $139,073,358, of — 


f ; # ‘ 
| Marehbishops, including the Cel Patented wie Beaters paleries took $11,816,859; all other 
_ bishops, > Se 7 29,516; : ? | salaries, 128,421. ‘ og 
ieee en cea hur clics aldis to ave eee Other expenditures included repairs and im- "4 


5 stu- : 
Be ao pelleres 23 Beg G6 odin for | provements, $16,166,771; payment.on church debi, — 
§ iris: 468 high-schools, with 501,088 pupils. There | $14,710,721; other current expenses, $46,791,438; 
“are 7,701 parishes with schools; 300 orphan asylums | local relief and charity, $5,108,325; Home Missions, 

ith 31 263 inmate orphans; 179 homes for the | $1,158,198; Foreign Missions, $743,598; to General 
Se ed: 721 hospitals. 3 Headauarters, $3,844,247—average per church, 

~ Converts in the last year numbered 82,087. $8,847. : F r 


ae 


- The Negro Church in’ the:United States in~1936 


& urce: United States Bureau of the Census 

i rk uy 29,738, Episcopalians; 137,684, Roman Catholics; 

7,535, United Holy Chureh. ' g 
The church edifices were valued at $164,531,531; 

the church debt was $19,224,858; the church ex- 


mbers, 3,894,098 were Baptists; 1,386,357 Meth 


: "Presbyterians: : : 
oa ‘advontista; 1-370, Holiness: 2,640, Churoh of penditures in 1936 were $27,802,469; parsonages. 
tod, Church of Christ: 20,437, Congregationalists; | were valued at $12,302,842. aii 
1,950, Disciples of Christ; 12,337, Independents; | Sunday schools numbered 2,424,800. A 
oe si 
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_ Bishops of the Protestant Epise opal ( 


Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia, Presiding Bishop Secretary of 
. Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn. 


Charles c. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 


eter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, 
dain: Boyd Bentley, Burned Nenana, 


A rizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
alifornia—Karl M. Block, San Franeisco, Sacra- 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, — 
Angeles; W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. 
i Gooden, Suffragan, Los ‘angeles, San ‘Joaquin. 
Sif lolorado—Fred Ingley, ‘Denver. 
1 mnecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford: 
alter H. Gray, Suffragan, Hartford. 
akota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
kota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
, Wilmington. 


lorida, South—Johh D. Wing, Oriando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
uta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 
_Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 
Th Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
‘ E. J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
r L, Essex, Peoria; John C. White, 


A. Kirehhoffer, Indianapolis. North- 
n tadiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
Tow: Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 
ite Shirley H. Nichols, in charge of Salina. 
: Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka, Salina. 
y—Charles Clingman, Louisville. Lexing- 
Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 
iana—John L. Jackson, New Orleans. 
ine—Oliver L. Ags Portland. 
yland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore; Noble 
bX Powell, Coadjutor Maryland, Baltimore, Eas- 
McClelland, a nt mats a 
; ssac tts—He: err oston. ay- 
yrs Herm, Buirezen, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Sprinefield. 
¢ chigan- . W. Creighton, Detroit, Marquette. 
ty Northern; Herman R, Page, Marquette. Western: 
aes a Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Evanston, Il; 
- Reba Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 
, Duluth; Benjamin T. Kemmerer, St. Cloud. 
‘issippi—Wm. Mercer Green, Jackson. 
ssouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. Nest: Robert 
 °N. Spencer, Kansas City. 
‘Montana—H. H, Daniels, Helena. 
Nebr a—Howard R. Brinker, Western; George A. 
‘Beecher, (miss.), Hastings. 
da—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 
y ‘Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
iwi dersey—VWallace J.Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 
a Benjamin M Washburn. Orange: Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Orange. 
lew Mexico— 


Central: Malcolm E. Peabody, Utica. W 
Cameron J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: Bari 
H. Rheinheimer, Rochester. Albany: G. A. Old- 
ham, Albany. Long Island: James P. DeWolfe. 
eee yal City. John I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 

TOO! 
North Garifine= ait A Penick, Raleigh, North © 
Carolina: T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Western 

sorts Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, Ashe- : 

ville 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Cleveland. Southern: 

H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. ; ; 
Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eastern: — 

W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. a 
Pennsylvania—Francis M. Taitt, Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. Oliver J. Hart, Coadjutor, Phila- 

delphia; Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 4 

hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 

Hunter Bist hy os Brown, Harrisburg. Erie: John CG. 

Ward, Erie. 

Rhode island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; G. G. 

Bennett, Suffragan, Provid 
South Carolina—Albert & Tiga: Charleston. 

Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Columbia. 
Tennessee—J. M. igen “Memphis; Edmund P. 


York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; 
"Sharies K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
oe 
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The Ten Commandments = 
The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 " 


Source: 


The Ten Commandments—known also as the 
- Decalo ee eepording to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 
claimed by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
and 2 erward Wedges on two tables of stone 
Exod. 
s In the King. James yersion (1611) of the Bible 
i Ten Commandments are; 
I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of LORE land of Egypt, out of the house of 


- bondag' 


“Thon shalt have no other Gods before me. 
Thou shalt mot make unto thee any graven 
age, or any likeness of any thing that is in 


im 
P cod ‘heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 


that is in the water under the earth: 
. ea shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
e them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
ert visiting the sy erie of the fathers upon the 
vebtidren sua the third and fourth generation of 
ate me; 
eo eee unto thousands of them that 
me, and keep my commandments. 

"Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain 

Remember the Sabbath dey. to keep it holy. 


‘ 


Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville. 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. 
Moore, Dallas. W. Texas: William T. Capers, 
San Antonio. No. ‘Tex.: E. C. Seaman (miss.), — 

Amarillo. 
Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake perce 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, New York City. 
F. D. Goodwin, Coadjutor, Richmond; Wiley R. 
Mason, Charlottesville. Southern: William A A. 
Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. D. Phillips, — 
Roanoke. “doa 
West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Tac. 
Eau Claire: Frank BE. Wilson, Eau’ Claire. 
Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle; 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. | is 
Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie, — 
Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Monrovia. wes 
Brazil—Southern: William wy M. Thomas (miss.), 
Rio Grande do Sul; A. T. Pitham, Suffragan, 


Porto Alegre. 
China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss.), _ 
Shanghai, Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Hankow. — 
Anking: Lloyd R. Craighill, Bishop of Anking. 


iA 


Dallas: H, T. 


Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. 
Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (miss.), Ancon, — 
Cuba—Alexander H, Blankingship, Havana. — 
Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. : 
Dominican wep ele ‘R. Carson in charge. _ 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: (Vacant. ) + 
eae Sag Binsted, Mexico D. FP. 4q 
ppines—Norman sti Manil 

Wilner (suffr.), Mantle : Robert F. 

Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore Qniss.) San ‘Juan, 


eq 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all ¢ . 
But the seventh day is the Sabbath of hy ork 1 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, servant, sae nies, Aa manservant, nor 
nor nge! 
that i within hy eaten, cattle, nor thy stra yo 
‘or in six days ord made hea 
_ Et fay a sont in SP a ‘and and earth, 
ay: wherefore the Lor -— 
bath diy, and hallowed ae blessed the Sab- — 
nor ather an mother that thy days 
may be long u = 1 
may be lon € upon the land which the Lord thy God 
Fest oa eer 
ou shalt no comm i 
a ee Ee eae f 4 Miltary 
ou shalt n 
neighbour ne : ear false witness against me 
ou Ss! ot covet thy neighb 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’ 4 wife, Hien Soy 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his On, apes nls 
ass, nor anything that is thy neig! 
he Douay version of the Bible, 
Agtenione ae Neeee as, aa in sabes 
egards e Ten Co 
although there is a variation in verbiage. 
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5 Bishops; Christian Endeavor' Soc.; Seamen’s Inst. 23 


_ Badley, Brenton Thoburn Delhi, India 


ety Samer Cos.) aus Los Angeles, Calif. 

- Balloch, Enrique C. ... ‘Santiago, chiess 
_ Baxter, BruceR.......... Portland, Ore. 
Broomfield, John C. .....St. Louis, Mo. 


V2 TA Re 6 ee a a Chunking, China 
... Louisville, 
Pel. coe. oe Birmingham, 
Se Se ae Jackson, Miss. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buenos Aires, Argen. 
. .Denver, Colo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 


...-Pekin, China 
... Nashville, Tenn. 
a . Atlanta, Ga. 

Y¥, G. Carleton ........Foochow, China 
Lee, Edwin F, ............Chicago, Il. 
Leonard, Adna Wright....Washington, D. C. 
IOWUREEIOUS. 0. Foe ce ak Indianapolis, Ind. 


The headquarters of the organized activities of 
The Methodist Church were located as follows— 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, including 
_ Foreign, Home and Women’s Work, at 150 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. City; Board of Temperance continues 
_ in Washington, D. C.; Board of Education, Nash- 
- ville, Tenn.; Board of Pensions, 740 Rush St., 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public ci pum of The Methodist Church 


Des Moines? ToWa *> 
-Omaha, Neb. i 
New York City 
Berli 


Mondol, Shot K. . 
Moore, Arthur J. ... 
Oxnam, G. Bromley. 
Peele, William W. .... 
Pickett, J. 


Smith, H. Lester... 
Springer, John M. 


+......Cincinnati, Ohio x 
.....Elisabethville,Bel.Con. 


Straughn, James H. ..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wade, Raymond J. ......Detroit, Mich. 

Waldorf, . Ge 2c fese.. Chicago, Ill. 

Ward. Ralph Ay)... 6.5% Shanghai, China . 
» Watkins, William T. .....Columbia, So. Car. 


Lay Activities, Chicago, Ill.; Board of Publication, 
Chicago and Nashville; Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, Columbus, Ohio; Commission on Evan- 
gelism, Nashville, Tenn.; Commission on Public . 
information, N. Y. City; Commission on World ~ 
Peace, Chicago; Commission on Courses of ‘Study, — 
Nashville, Tenn.; Commission on World Service and 
cele Chicago; The Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


a | 


President, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honorsry 
Vice-president, Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 


P Chicago, and 506 Olive St., St. Louis; Board of 
Vice-presidents, Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Helen Lyon 
= ones, Rev. J. Gordon Howard, D.D., Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and Rey. Lawrence 
. Bash; . Executive Secretary Treasurer, 
ra oli M. Wright; Associate Secretary, 
K Vandersall, D.D.; 
_ Ernest S. Marks 


Rev. 
Field Secretary, 


building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one hundred thousand young people throyghout 
the world. 

The first society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 

egational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 

rancis E. Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- 
ing a large number of young people in the duties 
-of church membership and the activities of the 
Christian life. The early societies were for young 
people approaching maturity, but on March 29, 
1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth. Now, under graded Christian 
Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages, 
beginning with Juniors and inciuding adults and 
4 graduate members who are called Alumni. 
_ ‘There are about 80,000-Christian Endeavor so- 


- The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York at 
25 South St., New York City, is the largest and 
most comprehensive welfare organization for mer- 
chant seamen in the world, providing for the needs 
; of these men who are of every age, race, rating and 
-ereed.. About 80% are American born or naturalized 
citizens. Food and lodging are provided at reason- 
able rates and all facilities of the welfare depart- 
mi are available without charge. Since 1939 
special club rooms have been established at the 
_ Institute by the Dutch, Belgian and British Ship- 
ping Committees for seamen of those nations. 
~The Merchant Marine School (established in 
1916) has been greatly expanded to meet the needs 
_ of World War II. Classes in navigation are given 
_ to men applying for commissions in the U. S. Navy, 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor Vaid 


Source: Headquarters officers of the Organization 


P Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
ig Source: An Official of the Organization 


cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members. So- 
cieties are found in eighty or more religious de- 
nominations, and in practically every country on t 
the globe. E es 
Most of the societies ‘are formed in local churches — 
and exist as a part of the activity of the church. 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as in 
hospitals, aboard ship; in army camps, in public 
institutions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in 
homes where no church building is available. = = 
The purpose of the society is, as expressed in if 
its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian — 
life among its members, to increase their mutual — Mi 
acquaintance, to train them for work iin the ¢ 
church, and in every way to make them useful in 
the service of God and their fellow men.’ Itis 
the church training the young, and its motto is — 
“For Christ and the Church.” Its cardinal prin- 
ciples are stated thus: (1) Open confession of 
Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) loyalty : 
te church, (4) fellowship with Christ’s 
people. eke 
The International Society of Christian Endeavor : 
is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian En- 
deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari- 
ous literature, including the Christian Endeavor 
World, the official organ of the movement. 4 
The World’s Christian Endeavor Union com- — 
prises all the national unions throughout the 
world, the number being more than fifty. : 


Wi 


1 


dition to filling 38,877 social service needs. 219 — 
entertainments were attended by 73,770 merchant — 
seamen. : 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York is — 
an independent organization but cooperates fully 
with all seamen’s welfare agencies. However, it 
should not be confused with the endowed Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor to which it refers old seamen who are \ 
no longer capable of working on ships. The presi- 
dent is Clarence G. Michalis; secretary and 
Thomas Roberts; director, the Rev. 
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The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Source: An Official 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing, Family Life, and Catholic Action, month- 
ly publication, N.C. W. C. 5 : 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. ; 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. : 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 
Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 5,700 affiliated societies— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The N. C. C, W, maintains in Washington, D. C., 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 

. & W. C. inistrative Board—Most Rev. 
Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, chairman 


U. S.—Catholie Welfare Conference; Foreigners Here 


of the Organization 


of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 


man of the Executive Department; Most Rey. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, vice 
chairman and treasurer of the Administrative 
Board; Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, secretary of the Administrative 
Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; Most Rey. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, Archbishop of St. Paul, episcopal chairman, 
Department of Catholic Action Study; Most Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, episcopal 
chairman of the Legal Department; Most Rey. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and 
episcopal chairman of the Social Action Depart- 
ment; Most Rev: John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, episcopal chairman of the Press Department; 
and the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of 
Buffalo, episcopal chairman of the Youth Depart- 
ment; and Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, episcopal airman of 
the Department of Education. § 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—Most 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston; Most 
Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez; 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo; Most 
Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno; Most 
Rev. Walter A, Foery, Bishop of Syracuse; and 
Most Rev. Charles Hubert LeBlond, Bishop of St. 
Joseph; Most Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D.; Bishop 
of Manchester; Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, Mili- 
tary Delegate; Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago; and Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 

Administrative Board, The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Ready, General Secretary; Rev. Howard 
J. Carroll, S.T.D., Asst. Gen. Sec.” rw) 

Under the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee o 
Motion Pictures (Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, chairman; Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los An- 
geles; Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York) there functions the 
ecion of Decency, organized for the purpose of 
securing for the public wholesome screen enter- 
tainment. One of the means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is the publishing of a weekly 
classification of current films. The Legion of De- 
cency has its National Office in the Archdiocese 
of New York—Address: 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. .The executive secretary is Rev. 
John J. McClafferty. : 


Bulgarians, Hungarians and Rumanians in U. S., 1940 
Figures based on Alien Registration of 1940, subject to revision. 


Bul- Hun- Ru- 
¢arian garian | manian 
13 124 26 
9 42 17 
33 1l 
328 2,823 1,417 
POMOTAAGs hs. foe jos 129 221 72 
Connecticut......... 14 5,137 301 
Delaware,....$...... 0 71 25 
DUSG.OF Col i yee. as 9 131 73 
CS A ee 32 452 146 
oe) CU oe 2 45 35 
Idaho 19 36 12 
MAUINGIBU iy cisjs vicina oth» 426 7,954 3,107 
Tidlaman, i, vw. ee 183 3,223 748 
REOREES  p hy <aisiin:ty5 sess 70 146 43 
BOB DBO GIS 66.5 clejeu eo 13 65 42 
Kentucky.......... 18 314 43 
Louisiana, ......... 25 191 36 
Maine... 4 28 6 
7 655 241 
47 427 445 
721 10,726 3,185 
80 5 388 
2 3 3 
63 1,871 636 
73 99 68 
13 144 80 
4 “15 7 
5 34 10 
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Bul- Hun- Ru- . 
garian | garian | manian 
New Jersey......... 46 12,978 1,098 
new ee , ie 1 x 
ew, X OLR. anise 26,312 |. 12,126 
North Carolina. 4 ky 43 13 
North Dakota. . 6 70 68 
Ona. eRe uae 765 20,429 3,695 
Oklahoma 76 50 13 
Oregon... . 5 88 21 112 
Pennsylvania....... 221 15,157 2,936 
Rhode Island....... 34 53 82 
South Carolina...... 0 a7, eek 
South Dakota....... 20 57 20 
Tennessee.......... 1 57 27° 
Texant. . (ete cov, 33 243 124 
Utah. . 18 36 10 
Vermont). 2) esc 0 76 P22 
Ving tits 2 ei. Seaton ce 7 317 39 
Washington........ 134 272 100 . 
West Virginia....... 87 2,390 191 
isconsin.........% 47 2,227 230 
Wyoming) 2dr nas 23 45 10 
AYOSKS) Cle Sate cae 6 6) 3 
Hawalt:<. anes | 0 4 3 
Puerto Riggs (scot 0 10 2 
Virgin Islands. :.... 0 <0 1 
Total..... meee 4,491 | 116,696 32,164 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1943 


The Astronomical Calculations, be 


nning on the next page, are in local Mean Time, except as other- 


wise indicated, and are made expressly for The World Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 


te 


Calendar for 1943 


COM aa 


ela laleet. | 4 Lt lalelel felelels] | Tle 
ee eiosi wis lg isis <a ee Peleg iS! | 6} 3/0) 5 
O18) di alaie in| SO) 81d) elaje Sole yi eiais | 2)S) 3 las 
+] 3) 2\£ Sie] SS 1 jo Oils els S/S) Oe) ze 
@SRBRiEio) (GIS ein a ases AEG SIE BIS a8 
Jan...|..|..|..)..)..) 4] 2 aprit_.|..1..1, |.) a 21 3/Juty...|..|..|..|.. a] 2! sloce | foul eae egies 
3\ 4! 5) 6! 7) 8! 9 4 5 6 7 8 910 (4 6-71 8 o0/ -g al Bara alg 
10111213141516 (11121314151617, 1111213141516 17) 10/11)12/13/14/15|16 
D4 232839 285930 252637389830. | 25 2627 38303031 24 ae vosraaisalee 
26275 25 26 27 25 wall 5 26 27 2829 30.31| 2425 2627/2899 30 
Potcel.cleefe oct ways. .[. feb tot Po all a aS | BD? a). ol eoteaghieaie ah 
Feb... .!'i)°3'°3'4/°51'6| | 2.3 4 5 6 7 SiAug...| 1) 213 4! 5! 6] ziNov......| io) alla) ale 
78 910111213 9101112131415) * | 8910111213114) 91101112113 
14151617181920 1161718192021 22) 1151617 1819'20 21) 14:15)16)1718 19120 
212293 24259607, 23,24 25 26 27 28.29) [92.93 2495262728) 21 22/23/2425 2627 
“SC 2 i a 30131)... 1. .|../. 1 293031)..|. |. .|..| 28/29/30}. |. elle dk 
Mor.. J...) 1; 2) 3) 4 5! 6i June. .|. |. .} i) 3)°3)4 5|Sept ...). 2}. .)...!-1] 2) 3) 4iDeey.. i 0 |e 3,4 
78 910111213 67 8 9101112) 5. 67/8) 911011) 5| 6 71-8 91101 
1415161711819 20 13 14151617 18 19 1123 1415161718) 1213/14/15 11611 7/18 
312223 24.25 2627 2021222324 2526 19.20 212225 2425) 202122233425 
a5 eis 27282930, | | | [2627 28.29/30), .|. _| 26/27/28129. 30/31)... 
Calendar for 1944 ‘ 
elgigit] |. i eleislSicl. feleleislst.] J Jel als is] .}. 
S62 32 aie S16; 318/siaje }El S/S) oj sial eH i} o Sil 
S| ol | ) = | Bi O ta) } 5/0) 5\2 Esl 
Se Seca | asses ecg See 8s ad) a S/Gie ale la 
Jan...|.. sale) HaAnrit.t ted uiguly..|..|..[..]..|..]..| 1lOcte. | are) at abaspmhey 
313) 4) 5-617) 8 | 137341567] 8] 21°3//4!°5!°6. 7-81 8 9101112131 
9/1011121314 15 | 9101112131415) 910 1112131415, 15,16 17,1819 202 
16 171819 20 21 22 16 171819 2021 22, 116.17 1819.20 21 22 | 22 93 24125 26272 
23 2425 2627 28 29 23 24.25 26 27 28 29 | 23 24 25 26.27 28 29 | 293031)..!..|..|.. 
BOSH. |...) .|. 4-2 [al 4. dilca lead 3031). .|..|..{-.|.. |NOv.. «J. .lea/ ll alae 
Feb...|..|..| 1) 213) 4) 5/May. .|../' i 23/4! 5! 6/aug.../..)..( i/'3!3 4. 3] 5 @ 7/8 9104 
6.7/8 91101112 "7 8 910111213) (6.7, 8! 9101112] 12.13. 14,15116\17|18 
13 1415161718 19) 14151617 1819 20 113 1411516171819 19 20 2122/23 2425 
20 212223 24.25 26) 21 2223 24 25.26 27 26.21 2293942526 | 2627282930, .|.. 
272829. al 28293031... .. 0 (2728 293031 “gg [Pees galalal pa 
Mar...|...|..}..| 1) 2 jJune../. |. 2)... 2 ept ..)..j..|-.).,!..) 1) 2] 14 i 
5|'67 8! 91011 4°5 67 8 910 3/4) '5]'61'7/ 81 9 1011121314 15116 
131314151617 18, 111213141516 17| 11011 1213 141516) 1718 19.20/21 29.93 
19 2021 222324 25) 18 192021 2223 24 17 18 1920 21 2223 | 24 2526 27/28 2930. 
26 2728293031). .| ee 124.25 26 27.28 29 30 | BLL. cent global eos 
Calendar for 1942 
pias e| 1 l-icleluls cl jgi#lg ie} |..| idl @lg] # 
6) 8) 0,9) 5/051 il (S} 9/9 9] 3) =) 5) F638 2) sje $10) 2) 0) gl 3] 8 
Bslelela\c/é| a |= lRIS |e) Aga acid attests 
Bs i aR OS Re) la SR | a fa ay: —|— |} |__| |__}} FS pease eS aie REE 
a a | als . fet. 1] 2) 3) 4iSuty..2]. 1. ./..] 1) 2! 3! 4lloets.. ds. apa olee 
at | al ; Hug APT |: sh eins] al stot | 864 Bl sueat| aaa] a Baa 
1112131415 1617) 11213 14 15116 1718 1213 1415161718) 111213 14151617 
1819 20 21 22:23 24 | 19 20.21 22:23 24.25 19 20 21 2293 24.5 18 19 20 212223 24 
25 26 27 28 293031 2627282930... ag. 762728203031). | 25 26 2728203031 
; eal lS ] ae EN 5 SE a ug. sabe ala haapetelcs aed 
Bee Walla al el al ae | sal ae 7 tO 234/56 7 8 \Nov....| 1] 231 4| 51 617 
~~ "T 8! 910:11/12'13 14) 110.1112 13/14 1516) 9101112131415, 8 91011121314 
151617 1819 2021, Peet au ata ye 23.24.25 2697 28 20) 2323 24 28 2697 28 
seem peel 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 vf Ces a wes 2223 
I gt ail if ah al 4) 8l 6} .|-.{- | i] 3)°3!'4) 5! Dec... |. 1.) 12! 3h 4} 6 
Mar...| 1 2 3 FASE haem RADE Mer i 6°78 9101112) 67 8! 9101112 
8 910111213, | 13141516 171819) 13 141516171819 
151617 18192021) Pe ore 20 21 22 23 24 2526) 20 21 22:23:94 2526 
22 23:24 25 2627 28 wt ee | 27 282930..|..1... 27 28 29 30 31 
2930311. .1..1..1. .| (232930), .!. 1. .1. .H BOW le lant 23:29 30/31), .|. . 


the temperate zones, these are four in number: 
Bere Sunees, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 
solstice; for which, in the north temperate zone, 
the approximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
September 23, and December 21. : 

In the south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
summer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
December 21, and so on. 

The earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if. the axis were perpendicular to the 

Jane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
ould be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction 

sun. 
On those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
and night are equal the world over. 

In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


The Seasons 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. ; 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at.the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun's altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is. 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. i 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make.good the loss by night, and it is not. until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. $ 

The seasons in_ 1943 (Eastern Standard Time) 


begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 


M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
Autumnal Equinox ener hl 
Winter Solstice (Winter 


21, 7:03 A. 
22, 2:13. A.M.; 
September 23, 5:12 P. 

December 22, 12:30 P. 


ot *; en 


242 Daily Calendar, 1943 
Ist Month JANUARY 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) , : 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 254. For War Time, add one hour y 
§ a Calendar for Calendar for ‘i 4 
@ 3 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 1g 
Ss z New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, : 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
£ i 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
| ee) N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
e ) Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
° ° Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
4 @ Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun Moon|} Sun | Sun ;Moon|/} Sun| Sun (Moon 
Q& | © || Rises | Sets [R.&S.|| Rises R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R. &S.|| Rises| Sets [R.&S. ) 
| oe. win. Min. MH. M. H. M.\\H. M.\H. M.|H. M.||H. MH. M|H. M. 
1 |Fr 7 29) 4 38] 1 36) 7 1-35]| 7 19| 4 48; 1 34) 7 2 5 5) 1 29 } 
Q |\Sa 7 29) 4 39) 2 44) 7 2 42|| 7 19) 4 49} 2 4111 7 2 5 6 2 33 
3 \S 7 29) 4 39) 3 54) 7 3 51]| 7 19| 4 49] 3 49/1 7 2 5 6 3 38 
4 |M 7 29\ 4 40' 5° 5} 7 5 Ii] 7 19} 4°50) 4 58]! 7 31 5 7 4 44 
5 |\Tu || 7 29} 4 41) sets || 7 sets || 7 19} 4 51] sets || 7 3/ 5 8 sets 
6 |W 7 29) 4 42) 5 14]! 7 5. 19|]| 7 19) 4 52) 5 241 7 3) 5 8 5 39 
we lah 7 29} 4 43) 6 25] 7 6 29|| 7 19} 4 53) 6 34|| 7 8| 5 9 6 48 
8 |Fr 7 29| 4 44)-7 38|| A 7 42|| 7 19| 4 54) 7 45)| 7 3] 5 10) 7 56 i 
9 |Sa 7 29) 4 45) 8 50|| 7 8 52!| 7 19} 4 55) 8 55) 7 3 51119 3 
10 |S 7 29) 4 46) 9 59] 7 10 1|| 7 19| 4 56/10 3// 7 3) 512/10 7 
11 M 7 29| 4 47/11 6|| 7 Tl. Gi} 7. 19) 4 ST Ae Sirs : 
12 |Tu Ge2s| 4. 48)... || 7 . 4 7-19 4 S8o> Caled Sil isi eee 
13. |W 7 28) 4 49/12 10) 7 12 10}} 7 18] 4 59:12 10] 7 3) 5 14/12 7 
14 |Th 7 Q27| 4 50) 1 12) 7 Lit Ff 18) 5.0.) FO 3S 15 eee 
15 (|Fr 7 27| 4 52) 2 13) 7 210) 718) 5 12 8] 7 3 5 16 1 59 
16 |Sa 7 26) 4 53) 3 11} 7 3 8 7 U7 5S. 2) 3S Ser Si) Sire 
172 7 26) 4 54, 4 8] 7 4 471715 3) 4 117 $8 5 18) 8 48 
,18 |M We25\ 5456) 5° 1 7 4 56)| 7 16] 5 5) 4 53]| 7 2 5 19] 4 39 
19 |Tu 7 25| 4 57) 5 52) 7 5 47|| 7 1615 6) 5 43// 7 2 5 20! 5 Q9 
20 |W 7 24) 4 58) rises || 7 rises || 7 15] 5 7| rises || 7 1) 5 21] rises 
Q1 |Th-|| 7 24) 4 59) 5 26|| 7 5 30} 7 15) 5 8 5 35]| 7 1) 5 22) 5 49 
_ 22 Fr 7 23) 5 O| 6 23) 7 6 26)| 7 14) 5 9 6 30|| 7 1] 5 23) 6 41 
23 «Sa feeoloo 2) 2 211 % 7 24|| 7 14| 5 10) 7 26)| 7 O| 5 24) 7 35 
24 1S 7 22) 5 2) 8 20) 7 8 21|| 7 13) 5 11) 8 24|]| 7 0) 5 25) 8 30 
2 |M 7 21; 5 4) 9 20|| 7 9 21)| 7 12| 5 12) 9 23]| 6 59) 5 25) 9 26 
96 |Tu 7 20; 5 5/10 21] 7 10 22)| 7 12) 5 13)10 22] 6 59) 5 26/10 23 
a7 |W 7 19| 5 6/11 24] 7 11 23}; 7 11) 5 14/11 24/| 6 59) 5 27/11 20 
Aceh? 185 SS)... 7 eT GY ASI... |} 8 6sb6) bo ieee 
29 |Fr eM?) 5 912 29) 7 12 27|| 7 10) 5 16/12 26]! 6 58) 5 29/12 20 | 
30 |Sa Kols| 5 11) 1 36) 7% 1 33]; 7 10} 5 18} 1 31|| 6 57] 5 30) 1 @1 
31. 5 7 16 5 12| 2 44}! 7 2 41|| '7 9| 5 19] 2 38]| 6 56) 5 31] 2 96 | 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
penn H. M. S. Mouth H. M. S. Monta H. M. S. Moo H. M. S.||Month/H. M. § 
1 j12 3 26) 8 |12 6 37/| 14 /12 9 oj] ‘20 |1211 O 
@ |12 3 54 Foe 1) aly Ga 4 1S 12-9, 22 Q1 |12 11 17 
om ile,..4 22 CC} Oey aa, 16 |12 9 43 22 |12 11 34 
4 |12 450 PL 12) V7 51 17 |12 10 3 23/12 11 50 
: i : ie 12 8 15 18 {12 10 23 24 |12.12 5 
12 8 38) 19 |121 
lee g 11 0 42)) 25 |12 12 19 
a Ee ee 
Twilight 
___ Place (Jan. [ Begins {Ends |/Jan.| Begins | Ends ||Jan.| Begins )~bade— 
H. M. |’ H. M. Teta | 
Boston ..... 1] 648 | 620 ||| 34s | @as lial fay | 22 
New York..| 1] 5 45 ae Siar 
‘ ” 2 6 22 11 5: 46 6 29 Q1 5 44 
Washington | 1] 5 44 pase 
ashington . 624 || 11} 544 | 631 || 91] 542 | 6 
Charleston..| 1] 5 34 6 33 ll] 535 6 40 21| 5 = 
MOON’S PHASES, 1943 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME a < # 
Punt eanues were sees A a 37M.) Full Moon .........,.... 2D 5H 48 
inst Quartets 0... 48 "|Last Quarter 020771. 07.. 29°” ‘oman 


4 3 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn’ 


N : ‘ J 


“f 
\ 


Daily Calendar, 1943 243 
2nd Month FEBRUARY 28 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 

To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 254. For War Time, add one hour” 
ra Calendar for Calendar for 
«ok gia i eR ge 
S 8 N. ¥- State, Pennsylyania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Riabaras 
> = Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, Arkansas 
e ® N. and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah. Texas, New Mexico 
a= = Washingion, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
ES <. Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
i) ° 
> 7 x z - be 
A ESSE SS eae 
H MA. M.\H. M. lz. Mia. MH. M.||H. JH. M.\H. ule. Mle Mle 
1} M 7 15 5 13; 3 51) 7 12) 5 16) 3 47|| 7 8) 5 20 3 44) 6 56) 5 32) 3 30 
2| Tu || 7 14) 5 14) 4 56) 7 11) 5 17) 4 52) 7 7 5 21) 4 48] 6 55) 5 33) 4 33 
3} W || 7 13) 5 15) 5 56)| 7 10, 5 18) 5 52) 7 6) 5 22) 5 48 6 54) 5 34) 5 34 
4; Th || 7 12! 5 17) sets || 7 9| 5 20) sets || 7 5| 5 24) sets || 6 54) 5 35] sets 
A ay 7 11; 5 18 6 23)/ 7 8) 5 21) 6 26)| 7 4) 5 25) 6 29) 6 53/5 36) 6 39 
6} Sa 7 91 5 20) 7 35]| 7 7) 5 22) 7 38) 7 3) 5 26) 740) 6 52) 5 37) 747 
7 8 7 8| 5 21) 8 46)| 7 5) 5 23) 8 48)| 7 2) 5 27| 8 48] 6 51) 5 38) 8 51 
8! M 7 %| 5 22) 9 53]| 7 4) 5 25) 9 53|| 7 1) 5 28) 9 54] 6 51) 5,38) 9.53 
9} Tu 7 6| 5 24/10 59|| 7 3) 5 2610 58) 7 0) 5 30|10 58] 6 50) 5 39/10 53 
10} W Tcl Seo. anit telnet nl 6 58} 5 31/11 59] 5 49] 5 40/11 51 
vs Nae Bl es 7 3) 5 2612 2) 7 1) 5 28/12 1)| 6 57| 5.32).. ..|| 6 48) 5 41) oe 
er Er a oh gg ke ight 3) 7 O| 5 30/12 59|| 6 56] 5 33/12 57/| 6 47| 5 42|12 46 
Tal. oa 7 1| 5 28) 2 0O|| 6 58| 5 31) 1 57|| 6 55) 5 34) 1 54) 6 46) 5 43) 1 41 
4 5 7 0O|-5 30] 2 55 6 57| 5 32) 2 51\| 6 54) 5 36) 2 47 6 45} 5 44) 2 33 
15} M 6 58) 5 31| 3 47!| 6 56] 5 33) 3 42/| 6 52) 5 37) 3 39]| 6 44) 5 45) 3 24 
16) Tu 6 57| 5 32| 4 35|| 6 55| 5 34] 4 30|| 6 51] 5 38] 4 27] 6 43) 5 46] 4 11 
17, W 6 56] 5 33| 5 17/| 6 53] 5 36) 5 13]/ 6 50) 5 39] 5 10] 6 42) 5 47) 4 56 
18} Th 6 541 5 35) 5 57|) 6 52] 5 37| 5 54)| 6 49) 5 40] 5 50]| 6 41) 5 47) 5.38 
19} Fr 6 52| 5 37) rises || 6 51] 5 38] rises || 6 48) 5 41] rises || 6 40} 5 48] rises 
20; Sa 6 51| 5 38] 6 13|| 6 49] 5 39) 6 15|| 6 47) 5 42) 6 18]| 6 39) 5 49) 6 25 
21) 8 6 50} 5 38] 7 13|| 6 47] 5 40] 7 15]| 6 46] 5 43| 7 17] 6 38) 5 50) 7 21 
22| M 6 48; 5 40| 8 15|| 6 46] 5 42] 8 16|| 6 44| 5 44] 8 16) 6 37| 5 50) 8 18 
931, Tu 6 47| 5 41| 9 18|| 6 45) 5 43] 9 17|| 6 43/ 5 45) 9 17|| 6 36).5 51) 9 14 
Q4| W 6 45| 5 42/10 21!|| 6 43) 5 44/10 20|| 6 41) 5 46/10 19] 6 35) 5 52/10 13 
o5| Th || 6 44| 5 43/11 27|| 6 42) 5 45/11 26/| 6 40) 5 47/11 23|| 6 34| 5 53/11 14. 
26| Fr 6 42) 5 45).. .. 6 41| 5 46 .2|| 6 39) 5 48)... 2. |] 6 So) ea Satie ae 
97| Sa 6 40} 5 47|12 32/| 6 39) 5 47/12 30|| 6 37) 5 50/12 27] 6 32) 5 55/12 16 
98) S 6 39] 5 48] 1 39/| 6 38| 5 49] 1 35]} 6.36] 5 51] 1 32|) 6 30] 5 56! 1 18 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Wee te. wc. s.([ Bene le. Mm. s.||Menen le. m. s.||Montn (a. M.S. 
7 (12 14 13]| 13 {12 14 20)} 19 |12 13 59|)| 25 [12 13 14 
8 {12 14 16 14 |12 14 18]/| 20 |12 13 53 26 |12 13 4 
9 {12 14 19 15 |12 14 16 Q1 |12 13 46} ‘27 |12 12 54 
10 |12 14 20|/} 16 {12 14 13]} 22 |12 13 39)) 28 |12 12 43 
11 12-14 21 17 #|12 14 9 Q3' 2/12. TSu3E 
12 j12 14 21 18 |12 14 4 24 |12 13 23 
Twilight 
Place Feb Begins Ends Feb,| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
Pe H. M. H. M. H. M, H. Mm. |} H. M. H. M. 
Boston #0.) 1 | 5 39 | 6-49 AL 527} 17 2 || Ql) 6 Nae | eae 
Wee Work 21\ 10) 5872+ <6 50 ath So 97 497 1 || 21a by areas 
Washington .| 1 5 36 6 51 1-6 27 f fb ai Q1 5 15 7 12 
Charleston..|. 1 | 5 31 657 || 11} 5 24 Tu 21 | 5 15 712 
MOON’S PHASES, 1943 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ae de 
MOOT owls! spi fess 4D. “6H, 29M.-{ Full Moon........-....-+ 20D, z , 
First Quarter ii 7 40 ee aes venae ‘japiter, Sake. # 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars. 


4 


M Wig bee PM iby) eee 
: Local Mean Time, A. M., guress P, M., Diack) o> s"_) 
obtain standera Time, see directions on page 254. For War Time edd one hour’ 
{| -- Calendar for Calendar for Melons ‘are 
| Boston, New York City, Calendar for | Calendar for 
New England, h Connecticut, Washington, } Charleston, | 
H-._N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, | Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, ~ Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 


Sun | Sun |Moon)| Sun | Sun |Moon)| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S. 


M.|\H. M. 
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Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Ne Me 
° Month {E. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Moatn H. M. S, 


La 20 5 53 

= 21 5 34 
22 5 16° 

. 23 ass. 0 
oe 440 
25 422) 


[ar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 
H. M. E 
7 34 
7 33 
7 31 


7 26 


Daily Calendar, 1943 245 
4th Month APRIL 30 Days 
To obtain Standard Tine. Ping as Mery Pre Oba. Ror War "tine, add one hour™ 

4 ve Calendar for Calendar for 
= rf Boston, New York City, HE bit for Calendar for 
C) o New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston 
= = ad N. Y¥. State, erg Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
o 3 chigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2 e-} N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
+ = Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
= 3 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
> mb 
a re] a f as 
A) A | Rises | Secs [RSS"|| Rises | Sees [R320] 8u2, | Sua (Mgoal| Sua | sun (Moon 
H, M.|H, MH. M.||H, M|H. M|H. M\|a. Mla. M./H. ui| a. 1H. MBM. 
f° Ph 5 45) 6 24) 4 3!) 5 46) 6 23) 3 59]| 5 47] 6°22] 3 57] 5 49] 6 19] 3 47 
2| Fr 5 43) 6 25) 4 40)| 5 44] 6 25) 4 39/1] 5 45! 6 23] 4 37/] 5 48] 6 20! 4 30 
3) Sa 5 41) 6 26) 5 16)) 5 42) 6 26) 5 15!| 5 447 6 24] 5 14! 5 47] 6 211 5 10 
41 §$ 5 39) 6 28) sets 5 41) 6 27) sets || 5 42) 6 25] sets || 5 45| 6 22) sets 
5, M 5 38; 6 29) 7 26/| 5 39] 6 28 7 25]| 5 41| 6 26] 7 24 5 44). 6 22) 7 19 
6 Tu 5 36] 6 30) 8 31)| 5 37; 6 29) 8 29]! 5 39] 6 27] 8 28 5 43) 6 23) 8 19 
f\ ened 5 34) 6 31) 9 34)! 5 36) 6 30) 9 31]) 5 37] 6 28] 9 29/) 5 42] 6 24) 9 18 
8| Th 5 33) 6 32/10 34)| 5 34) 6 31/10 31// 5 36) 6 29/10 27/| 5 40] 6 24/10 14 
906CUdFr 5 31) 6 33)11 31|; 5 33) 6.32/11 26)| 5 34) 6 30/11 23/) 5 39] 6 25/11 8 
10| Sa 5 30} 6 34)... ee? Het 5 | 5 33] 6 31].. ..|]| 5 38) 6 26/11 59 
Es 28 5 28) 6 36/12 23)! 5 29) 6 34/12 18]] 5 31) 6 32/12 15]] 5 37| 6 261... 
12} M 5 26| 6 37) 1 10)| 5 28) 6 35; 1 535i} 5 30) 6 33) 1 2I| 5 36) 6 27/12 47 
13} Tu 5 24) 6 38) 1 52)| 5 26) 6 36) 1 48/| 5 28) 6 34] 1 45 5 34| 6 28) 1 30 
144 W 5 23) 6 39) 2 30) 5 25) 6 37) 2 27/) 5 27) 6 35] 2 24!) 5 33] 6 29) 2 12 
15| Th 5 21! 6 40) 3 6 5 23) 6 38) 3 Qi! 5 25) 6 36) 3 Il] 5 32) 6 29) 2 50 
16; Fr 5 19} 6 41) 3 37|| 5 22) 6 39) 3 35)]| 5 23) 6 37] 3 34!) 5 30) 6 30) 3 26 
17} Sa 5 18] 6 42) 4 7|| 5 20) 6 40) 4 6) 5 22) 6 38) 4 Sil 5 29] 6 31; 4 1 
18} § 5 17) 6 43) 4 37|| 5 19] 6 41] 4 36]! 5 21) 6 38] 4 37) 5 28] 6 31] 4 36 
19) M 5 15| 6 44) rises || 5 17) 6 42! rises || 5 19] 6 39] rises}} 5 27] 6 32) rises 
20; Tu 5 13) 6 45) 7 6] 5 16; 6 43) 7 5) 5 18) 6 40) 7 3/| 5 26] 6 33) 6 56 
21) W 5 11|.6 47; 8 14)| 5 14) 6 44) 8 11]; 5 17; 6 41] 8 10]) 5 25) 6 33) 8 O 
227 Th 5 10) 6 48 9 23)| 5 13) 6 45) 9 20)| 5 16) 6 42] 9 16)! 5 24) 6 34) 9 4 
23) Fr 5 8] 6 49/10 30)| 5 11) 6 4610 25)| 5 14) 6 43/10 22/| 5 23) 6 3510 7 
94) Sa 5 7| 6 50)11 32|| 5 10) 6 47/11 27|| 5 13) 6 44/11 24) 5 21) 6 36/11 8 
25| S 5 6/6 51).. ..|| 5 8} 6 48|.. ../| 5 12) 6 45].. ..|| 5 20 6 37/.. J: 
26 M 5 4) 6 52/12 29)| 5 7 6 50/12 25]| 5 10) 6 46/12 Q1)| 5 19) 6 37/12 6 
27, Tu | 5 3| 6 53} 119) 5 6) 6 51) 1.15]| 5 9) 6 47) 1 12)) 5 18) 6 38/12 58 
2381 W 5 1) 6 54 2 3) 5 4) 6 52) 1 59/| 5 7 6 48) 1 57|| 5 17) 6 39) 1 46 
29] Th 5 0] 6 55] 241]; 5 3] 6 53) 2 39)| 5 6] 6 49) 2 37)| 5 16) 6 39) 2 29 
30) Fr 4 59| 6 56] 3 16] 5 1) 6 54) 3 15]| 5 5) 6 50) 3 14)| 5 15) 6 40) 3 9 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


of of Day of Day of 
Month H. M. S. ees H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. 8. Month H. M. 8S. 


1 |12 4 4 7 12 2 18) 13 |12 0 40) 19 {11 59 13 25 |11 58 O 

2 {12 3 46 8 ]12 2. 1\). V4~ f12 10.25)! 90° 1h 59. Ol” SEP Ate 

St? 3 n25: 9 {12 1 45]/| 15 {12 010] 21 {11 58 47)| 27 j1l 57 40 

4 |12 3 10]) 10 |12 1:28) 16 /|11 59 55]/} 22 {11 58 35)| 28 /11 57 31 

6 |12 2 53// 11 |12 112) 17 |11 59 41)) 23 {11°58 23)| 29 |11 57 22 

6 |12' 2 35]| 12 |12 O 56]| 18 /|11 59 Q7/| 24 {11 58 11|!} 30 J11 57 13 

Twilight 

Place Apr| Begins Ends Apr. Begins | Ends | Apr. | Begins Ends 
; ee ME: H. M. H. M. ‘H. M. . M. H. M. 
Boston .....] 1 4 6 8 1 11 3 46 8 15 21 Set & 30 
New York ..}/ 1 | 4 9 7 58 ll} 3861 8 10 21 | 3 82 8 25 
Washington .| 1 | 4 13 7.54 11 | 3 56 8 5 21] 3 39 8 18 
Charleston ..} 1 A 25 743 {i Li 4 11 7 52 Q1.\" 3 57 8 1 

‘ PHASE 5 "1943 EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ’ 

New Moon........... ede “ sgh soot gees we ern ee ae Eee 
bee Quarter. ‘s—-Mars. a 0 . nvenine arieb hg c) oy eeu panne Saturn. 


Morning Stars—Mars- 


———lClU wee fe 


ee —_ 
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246 
5th Month MAY 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 254. ‘For War Time, add one hour 
“ 
BF || Cusetentr | xg Went Sits, || Cetendar toe] Galenaas fr 
s| & Yew, pagiond, Sein Cale Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabama, 
‘¢ g Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Ilinois, * Ae OLane Pe ee 
en) a N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada: and ‘Arizona, and. i 
3S ° ange bint and worm ing, and Central California. Southern California 
g a Sun ; Sun |Moon|! Sun ; Sun (Moon! Sun’; Sun |Moon Sun jMoon 
Ai A |\ Rises! Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S || Rises | Sets [R.&S. Sets |R.&S 
H. M|H. M.|H. M. H. M.|H. M.|\H. M.||H. M.|H. M.| H. M |. M.| A. M. 
1} Sa 4 57| 6 58} 3 49|| 5 0] 6 55) 3 48)| 5 4) 6 51) 3 48 6 
aS 4 56) 6 59| 4 20|| 4 59] 6 56) 4 20/|) 5 2 6 52) 4 Qi 6 
3} M 4 54) 7 O} sets |} 4 58) 6 57] sets |} 5 1) 6 53) sets 6 
4) Tu 4 58] 7 1] 7.19]| 4 56) 6 58} 717)| 5 O} 6 54) 715 6 
5} W 4 52) 7 2) 8 21]| 4 55) 6 59) 8 18)| 4 59) 6 55) 8 15 6 
6} Th 4 50} 7 3) 9 19|| 4 54) 7 O] 9 15)| 4 57) 6 56] 9 12 6 
7 Fr 4 49} 7 4/10 14/| 4 53) 7 1/10 9j| 4 56) 6 57/10 6 6 
8} Sa 4 48} 7 5/11 4|| 4 51) 7 2/10 59)) 4 6 58)10 56 6 
9.8 4 47) 7 6/11 49]| 4 50) 7 3/11 44!) 4 6 59/11 41 6 
10] M 2 OE GN ale seal | Pa 449) 7 4). 4 4 Dl ax poe 6 
1; Tu 4 45) 7 8/12 29]| 4 48] 7 5/12 Q5)) 4 7). EER 2 6 
12| W 4 431 710} 1 5|| 4 47) 7 6 1 Qi) 4 7 2)12 59 6 
18} Th 4 42) 7 11) 1 37|| 4 46) 7 7] 1 35)| 4 7 24 33 6 
14 Fr 4 41) 7 12} 2 8]| 4 45) 7 8] 2 6) 4 ts Zee 6 
15| Sa 4 40! 7 13] 2 37|| 4 44) 7 9] 2 36)| 4 7 4 2 36 6 
16} S 4 39| 714) 3 6} 4 43) 7 10) 3 6 4 eS Re 6 
17| M 4 88) 7 15) 3 37|| 4 42) 7 11] 3 38)| 4 2240) Ola 6 
418) Tu 4 37| 7 16) 4 9] 4 41) 7 12] 4 11)} 4 7 7413 6 
19} W 4 $6] 7 17| rises || 4 40} 7 13] rises || 4 7 8) rises 6 
20} Th 4 35| 7 18} 8 16]| 4 39) 7 14] 8 12)) 4 y Ae): ee | 6 
21) Fr 4 34) 7 19) 9 22/| 4 38) 7 15] 9 18]) 4 7 9 15 6 
22| Sa || 4 83] 7 20/10 23/| 4 38] 7 16/10 19]| 4 7 6 
23] S 4 $2) 7 21/11 18)| 4 37) 7 17/11 13]| 4 7 6 
241 M 4 $1) 7 22).. 4 36) 7 18).. 4 ic 6 
25| Tu 4 81) 7 23/12 4/| 4 35) 7 18/12 -1]| 4 7 6 
26} W 4 30) 7 24/12 44/) 4 85] 7 19)/12 41/1) 4 7 6 
27| Th 4 29) 7 25) 1 20)| 4 34) 7 20' 1 18) 4 ia 6 
Qs; Fr 4 29) 7 26) 1 52)| 4 33) 7 21) 1 5Q/| 4 a 7 
29| Sa 4 28) 7 27) 2 23)| 4 33) 7 22) 2 23)] 4 7 Kh 
30; S 4 28) 7 27) 2 53/| 4 32) 7 23) 2 54i] 4 7 a 
311 M || 4& 27 7 28] 3 25); 4 32] 7 24] $ 26]| 4 7 7 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Pryce H. M. S. Ponth H, M. S. nen H. M. S. Month |H, M. S. Monch H. M. S. 
1 |11 57 6] 8 |11 56 26] 14 (11 56 14/| 20 {11 56 22] 26 (11 56 40 
2 |11 56 58/} 9 [11 56 23] 15 [11 56 14/| 21 [11 56 25]| Oy 111 56 56 
$ |11 56 51)| 10 {11 56 20|| 16 [11 56 14/) 92 {11 56 290] 98 Ni 57 3 
4 |11 56 45|} 11 /11 56 18\| 17 {11 56 15] 28 11 56 33/1 99 [11 57 10 
5 i 8 40 12 i 56 16|} 18 |11 5617) 24 111 56 38i| 30 111 57 18 
1 56 15|| 19 {11 56 19)| 25 |11 56 43/| 31— 
7 [11 56 30 | pee 
Twilight 
Place May] Begins Ends May) Begins | Ends (May) Begins Ends 
A. M. HH. M. A. M, BS a 
Boston..... Dies 7 .|"'ea7) lay | ‘eas li ome alter |) etap 3 20 
New York..) 1] 318 | 840 || 11] 256 | 856 |/21| 241 | 911 
Washington} 1] 3 22 8 32 Lt"). (See 8 46 hi 2 52 9 0 
Charleston..| 1] 344 | 811 |} 11] 31 8 21 321 | 831 
MOON’S aan 1943 gets ye oe a 
Shee 0 rr aah | East ‘Que Quarter (02°. tigen 


Morning Star—Mars. 


x 


el 


a 


ee Ee ee —— ee ee 


oe 


7 
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6th Month ; JUNE 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 254. For War Time, add one hour 


Calendar for : Calendar for 


= 
| 3 New iengisnd, Connecticut” Washington: Chariots 
= i N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky. Georgia, Alabama, 
© a Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
= rc N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, ~ 
» Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
=) os Oregon. Nortkern California. Central California, Southern Catifornia 
> > Ee RR ere et as 
A 4 Sun Sun {Moon|| Sun | Sun /Moon!]! Sun | Sun |Moon|! Sun | Sun Moon 
a Rises | Sets R. &S.|) Rises Sets R.&S. Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 
H. M.|H. M.| HH, M, | zz. M.|H. M.)H. M.|\H. MH. MH. M\|\R. M\B. MIR MM, 
ae A 27) 7 29) 3 57|| 4 31) 7:24 4 Ol] 4 371 7:19] 4 3i| 4 531 7 2] 4 14 
21 W || 4 26] 7 29) sets || 4 31] 7 25) sets || 4 36] 7 19] sets || 4 53] 7. 2! sets 
3| Th 4 26) 7 30! 8 7|| 4 30] 7 26) 8 2/| 4 36] 7 20] 7 59]| 4 531 7 31 7 44 
4) Fr 4 25! 7 31) 8 59/| 4 30] 7 26] 8 54 4 35) 7 21) 8 51]| 4 52| 7 4) 8 35 
S| a 4 25) 7 31) 9 46)) 4 30) 7 27; 9 41 4 35| 7 21) 9 37|) 4 521 7 4] 9°22 
6| S 4 25| 7 32/10 28/) 4 29 7 2810 23|) 4 35) 7 22/10 20)) 4 52; 7 5/10 6 
Ri ME 4 24) 7 33/11 5); 4 29) 7 28/11 1/| 4 34) 7 23/10 58/| 4 52] 7 5/10 46 
8| Tu 4 24) 7 34/11 38]| 4 29| 7 29|11 36/) 4 34) 7 23/11 33]| 4 52) 7 6/11 23 
9) W 4 23) 7-35}. . 4 28] 7 30|.. ..|| 4 34) 7 24).. ..]| 4 52) 7 6]11 58 
10| Th 4 23] 7 36/12 9)| 4 28) 7 30/12 7] 4 34 7 25/12. 6) 4 51) 7 7. a: 
li; Fr 4 23) 7 36/12 38)| 4 28] 7 31/12 37|| 4 34) 7 25/12 36]| 4 511 7 7/12 31 
13) Sa 4 22) 7 37) 1 7||.4 28) 7 31) 1 Gi) 4 33) 7 26) 1 7] 451) 7 811% 
bl aes 4 22) 7 37) 1 36) 4 28° 7 32) 1 36 4 33) 7 26) 1 37 4 51) 7 8 1 39 
144 M 4 22) 7 38) 2 G|| 4 27) 7 32) 2 WI. 4 33) 7 27] 2 10] 4 51) 7 9) 2 15 
15} Tu 4 22) 7:38) 2 40|| 4 27| 7 33] 2 42/| 4 33] 7 27] 2 45] 4 51] 7 9] 2 53 
165 W 4 22|.7 38) 3 °18|| 4 27] 7 33) 3 22|| 4 33] 7.27) 3 25)| 4.51) 7 9] 3 37 
17} Th || 4 22) 7 39) rises |! 4 27) 7 33} rises || 4 33] 7 28! rises || 4 51} 7 10) rises | 
18} Fr 4 22) 7 39] 8 8|| 4 28) 7 34) 8 4|) 4 33) 7 28) 8 oO] 4 52) 7 10) 7 45 
19} Sa || 4 22i 739] 9 8\| 4 281 734! 9 3/| 4 33] 7 2819 ol] 4 59] 7 10 8 45 
20) 5S 4 23! 7 40| 9 59|| 4 28) 7 34) 9 55) 4 34) 7 29] 9 52)! 4 52) 7 11).9 39 
21; M 4 23) 7 40/10 44/) 4 28) 7 35/10 40)) 4 34) 7 29/10 38]| 4 52) 7 11/10 28 
22| Tu 4 23) 7 40}11 22)| 4 28) 7 35/11 20)| 4 34) 7 29/11 19)| 4 52} 7 11/11 11 
231 W 4 23) 7 40/11 56)| 4 29) 7 35/11 56/| 4 34) 7 29/11 55)| 4 52) 7 11/11 50 
24| Th 4 %3| 7 40]... 4 29 735)... ./| 4 34) 7 29)... ° 2 4 53) 7 TN 
25|- Fr 4 24| 7 40/12 27|| 4 29) 7 35/12 28)) 4 35) 7 29/12 28]| 4 53) 7 11/12 27 
96) Sa 4 24; 7 41/12 58)| 4 29) 7 35/12 59|| 4 35) 7 30) 1 Ol] 4 53) 712) 1 3 
o71 8 4 24) 7 41; 1 28/| 4 30) 7 35) 1 30|| 4 35) 7 30) 1 32/| 4 64) 7 12) 1 38 
98, M 4 25| 7-41; 2 O}| 4 30) 7 35) 2 3]| 4 36) 7 30) 2 6|| 4 54) 7 12) 2 16 
99| Tu 4 25| 7 41| 2 35]; 4 31] 7 36! 2 39]| 4 36) 7 30] 2 42)| 4 54) 7 12) 2 54 
30| W 4 26] 7 41] 3 12] 4 31 7 36) 3 16]! 4 37) 7 30) 3 Q1!} 4 54) 7 12) 3 35 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
pay ofl. M. s.||MonthiH. M. s.||Moatn{a. M. s.|| Month |. mM. s.|| Month la, M. 8. 
BS 57435 % |11 58 36))°.13 |11 59 461): 19 |12 2 35 25 [12 2°20 
2 |1l 57 44 8 |11 58 47) 14 |11 59 59}| 20 |12° 1 .15)) 26 |12 2 33 
3 {ll 57 54 9 (11.68 58)},-15 |12 O11); 21 |12- 1-28). 27 |12 2°46 
4 {11 58 4// 10 /|11 59 -10)} 16 |12 0 24)| 22 |12 1 41)| 28 |12 2°58 
§ j|11 58 14)} 11. |11 59 22)) 17 |12 0 37|) 23 |/12° 154) 29 42 3 10 
6 j11 58 25]| 12 {11 59 34) 18 |12 0 50) 24 |12 2 7} 30 (12 3 23 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June) Begins Ends June| Begins Ends 
H. mM. |. H. M. H. M. H.M. | #H. mM 


2 19 9 36 11 211 9 48 21 > es 9 54 


Boston.....| 1 
New York..| 1 2 29 9 26 11 Q 24 93 Q1 Q 21 9 Al 
Washington.| 1 242 | 913 11 2 38 9 22 Q1 2 36 9 26 
Charleston..|. 1} 3 15 8 41 11 | 3 12 8 48 || 21} 3 10 8 52 
MOON’S PHASES; 1943 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
iE to 6, SHEDS 12H. 14M. 
New Moon..... eee edness 2D, 5H. ae Ble as Nes i 4 


era? ea 9 2 
Sn es Wtorneee Mais, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, 


7th Month 


I 


re { Calendar for _ Calendar for : : re nA 
We Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
~ New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, ae 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
|/Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon. Northern California, Central California. Southern California 
| Sun | Sun Moon Sun ; Sun ;Moon}| Sun ; Sun Moon Sun ; Sun |Moon 
: Rises Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets | R.&S 
|H. M.|H. M.|H. M,\|H. JH. M.|H, M.||H. M.|H. M.| H. M, E jH. M.)H. M. 
4 26) 7 41) 3 53)) 4 i 6 4 7 30) 4 4 7 12} 4 19 
| 4 26| 7 41] sets |} 4 7 35} sets || 4 7 30) s 4 7 12) sets 
| 4 271 7 40] 8 26) 4 aoe 4 ier: | 4 7 123833 
4 28} 7 40} § 5)| 4 735) 9 1)) 4 723 4 7 12) 8 45 
| 4 28) 7 40] 9.41]| 4 7 35 4 We2d “4 7 12) 9 24° 
4 29| 7 39)10 12)| 4 7 35/10 9}; 4 ye) 4 7 11; 9 59 
|} 4 30) 7 39/10 41)) 4 7 34/10 40); 4 uae 4 7 11/10 32 
4 31) 7 38/11 9}) 4, 7 34/11 8|| 4 7 28 4 711/11 5 
4 31| 7 38/11 37)| 4 7 34/11 37|| 4 7 28 4 7 11/11 38 
4 32) 7 38).. ..1| 4 tf MB ee 4 7 28). 4 71002 
4 33} 7 37|12 6)| 4 7 33112 7) 4 Oped 5 7 10j/12 12 
4 33) 7 37/12 37)| 4 7 33)12 38}| 4 7 27 5 7 10/12 48 
4 34) 7 36] 1 12)| 4 7 32) 1 15} 4 7 26 5 7 10) 1 28 
4A 35) 7 36} 1 52} 4 7 32) 1 56)| + 7 26 5 Zz. Dip Pers 
4 36) 7 35) 2 40)) 4 7 31) 2 44)) 4 Tee) 5 7: 9) S286 
4 36] 7 35] rises |} 4 7 31| rises || 4 7 25 5 7 8| rises 
4 37| 7 34] 7 47)| 4 7 30) 7 43)| 4 7 24 5 7 #8| 7 25 
4 38) 7 34] 8 37|| 4 7 30) 8 33)| 4 7 24 5 7 8 8 18 
tH} & 89) 7 33) 9 19}) 4 7 29) 9 16}| 4 7 23 SS 7 7Sras 
4 40] 7 32) 9 56] 4 7 28) 9 54] 4 7.a2 5 7 79 48 
4 41) 7 31/10 30)| 4 7 28)10 29)| 4 7 5 7 6/10 27 
| 4 42) 7 30/11 1}) 4 7 27)11 #11) 4 7 5 7 G11 4 
4 43] 7 29/11 32/| 4 7 26/11 4 7 5 7 5/11 40 
| 4 441 7 28).. ..|| 4 7 25].....|] 4 7 19. 5 7 35h, 
445) 7 27/12 4) 4 7 24)12 4 7 5 7 4112 17 
4 46) 7 27/12 36)) 4 7 23/12 4 7 5 7.) 312060 ee 
4 46) 7 26) 1 13)| 4 7 22) 1 4 Teh 5 7. 3345 
|| 4 47) 7 25) 1 53)| 4 72h 1 4 7 16 5 12h 20a 
4 48) 7 24] 2 37|| 4 7 20) 2 4 715 5 yee Yor wets 
4 49| 7 23| 3 25] 4 7 19] 3 4 714 5 7 0] 3 51 
4 50| 7 22) 4 17\| 4 7 18| 4 4 59| 7 5 7 O| 4 42 


Day of 


4 50 
4 59 
5 8 
5 17 
5 25 
5 32 


——— 


HH. M. 
9 53 


9 40 
2 40 927 
3 14 8 53 


s 2D. 
. te 10 11 
} 


| Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. 


~~ S (Local Mean Time, A. 
To obtain Standard Time, see direction 


Ends | July 


M. 


on Meridian 
Day of 
-|| Month |H. M. S.|| Month /H. 


11 
11 
ll 
11 


MOON’S PHASES, 1943 (EASTERN ST 
1H, 44M. | Full Moon 


29 


, 
Ss 


ht figures; P. M,, black) 
PPh "For yack) 


Washington 


39 
46 
52 
57 


6 11 
6 14 
6 17 
6 19 
6 21 
6 22 


3 


one hour 


Day of Day of 
_ 8. ||Month|H. M. s.||Month|H, M, 8. 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 


Begins Ends , July), Begins 
yee H. M. ana 
Q 25 9 46 Q1 2 39 
2 35 9 35 Q1 2 48 
2 49 9 21 Q1 Ee dp 
3 21 |i 8 50 Q1 3 30 
N STANDARD TIME 
Ngee jade ower 
New Moon 2505 .u,(tinavak 31 ‘ Ui 
Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, ; 


Ends 


9 34 
9 24 
9 12 f 
8 43 


To obtain Standard Time, see directions o 
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AUGUST 
light figures; P. M., 3 
n_ page 254. For War Time, add one hour 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., 


black) 


249 
31 Data 


GON (Ast Ly,. Seed 
ig Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Hyening Stars—Merc 


,.,- 80 
ury, Venus. 


¢ “ Calendar for Calendar for | 
Ss ee New fneland, pict ee Washington: Gharlenien 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
cy 2 igan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
3 4 N. and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
si 2% Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
os : Oregon. | Northern California. Central California, Southern California 
al a Sets |R-&S-| Rises | See [N32] SU2,| SUB |Moon Risce| Sees |Raes, 
H. MH. M.|| H. M.|H. M.|\H. MJ). M|\. MIA. Mil Me Et. OM. 
1 7 21/ sets || 4 55) 7 17) sets || 5 0] 7 12) sets || 5 131 6 59 sets. 
2 7 19) 8 14) 4 56) 7 16) 8 12) 5 1) 7-111 8 10 5 141 6 58! 8 1 
= 7 18) 8 45) 4 57/ 7 15) 8 43/1 5 2 7101 8 41 5 14, 6 57} 8 34 
4 4 55} 7 17) 9 13] 4 58) 7 14] 9 12) 5 2 7. 91 9 11 5 15) 6 57/ 9 7 
5 4 56) 7 15) 9 40) 4 59) 7 13) 9 40) 5 3) 7 8 9 40) 5 15) 6 56) 9 39 
6 4 57 7 14/10 8 5 0} 711/10 .9)) 5 4 7 7/10 10] 5 16 6 55/10 13 
7 4 58) 7 13/10 37) 5 1) 7 10/10 39/1 5 5| 7 G6i1o 41)| 5 17| 6 54/10 47 
8 4 59} 712/11 9)-5 2) 7 9111 12) 5 6) 7 5/11 15!| 5 18] 6 53l1z 24 
9 5 0 7 11/11 46) 5 3) 7 8/11 50) 5 77 4:11 53); 5 18) 6 52)... 
5-1) 7 10)... ..) 5 47 6}... 5. 8 7. 3). see eahiemee 
5 2 7 812 29) 5 5) 7 5112 33! 5 8! 7 1/12 38il & 90 6 50/12 52 
5. 37 7, 1 19).5 6) 7 4) 1 24 5 9] 7 Oo] 1 Q29/| 5 21] 6 49] 1 45 
5 4 7 51218] 5 7| 7 3! 2 24. 5 10! 6 59] 2 28 5 21) 6 48) 2 46 
5 517 4jrises|| 5 8! 7 1)rises|| 5 11] 6 58) rises|| 5 291 6 A7| rises 
5 67 2|}7 9) 5 97 O|7 6] 5 12] 6 56,7 4/| 5 92 6 46 6 53 
5 7 7 1/7 50) 5 10) 6 58! 7 48) 5 13] 6 55) 7 46/| 5 23] 6 45] 7 39 
1 CSL. 0| 8 26) 5 11| 6 57|.8 25 5 14) 6 54) 8 24|| 5 24) 6 44) 8 21 
5 9) 6 58 8 59) 5 12; 6 56) 8 59) 5 15) 6 52) 9 Oll 5 24) 6 431 9 O 
5 10| 6 57| 9 32] 5 13] 6 54] 9 33 5 16] 6 51| 9'34]| 5 25] 6 42] 9 37 
5 11) 6 55/10 4/|| 5 14) 6 53/10 5]| 5 17| 6 49/10. 8/| 5 26) 6 41/10 15 
5 12) 6 54/10 37) 5 15| 6 51/10 40/) 5 18] 6 48/10 43]! 5 26 6 39/10 53 
5 13) 6 52/11 13) 5 16] 6 50/11 16]| 5 19| 646/11 21]] 5 27] 6 38111 33 
5 14) 6 51/11 52) 5 17| 6 48/11 57)|'5 20] 6 45)... 5 28] 6 37)... 
StS GAS). 5 18} 6 47)... 5 21) 6 4412 1] 5 29) 6 36/12 15 
5 16) 6 47/12 34] 5 19) 6 45/12 39)| 5 22) 6 43/12 44)| 5 29 6-35) 1 1 
5 17| 6 46) 1 21] 5 20) 6 43) 1 26/| 5 22) 6 42) 1 31/| 5 30) 6 34] 1 48 
5 18} 6 44) 2 12] 5 21) 6 42) 2 17|| 5 23) 6 40} 2 22/1 5 30! 6 32] 2 37 
5 19} 6 43) 3 6) 5 22] 6 41/ 3 10) 5 24) 6 39) 3 15]| 5 31] 6 31)-3 29 
5 20} 6 41] sets || 5 22) 6 39] sets || 5 25) 6 37] sets || 5‘31] 6 30] sets 
5 21} 6 39| 6 47] 5 23) 6 38) 6 45/| 5 25) 6 35] 6 44 5 32] 6 29) 6 36 
5 22) 6 38| 7 17] 5 24) 6 36] 7 16]) 5 26 6 34) 7 15] 5 33| 6 281 7 9 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of | e 
-||Month |H. M.S. || Month |H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month HM. M. S. — 
Sees 34, 14/12 4 41}! 20 112 3 26 26 |12 1 54 
9) 4412 5.29 15 |12 4 30 Qh, WP Sale V7 12 ASB 
10 |12 5 21) 16/12 418) 22 |12 2 57) 28 ii2 1 20° 
Tb (12 5-12!" 17 112. 4 Gil 23 412 2 42/9 99) Atos 
12 |12 5 2| 18 |12 3 53/| 24 |12 2 26)! 30 |12 © 44 
13 |12 4 52 19 |12 3 40) 25 /12. 2 10)| 31 12 0 26 
Twilight 
Begins ) Ends | Aug.) Begins Ends {Aug.{ Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. ; Ry se. peal H. M. H. M. 
2 57 9 15 11 8 57 Q1 3 29 8 38° 
ea Pn ee ey Ae 850 || 21| 334 | 8 32 
Washington. 3 15 8 56 11 8 42 Q1| 3 41 81259 
3 40 83z || 11 | 3 50 8 21 QI 3 59 87 ae 
lo és bP ee Man Oe Maes Tas wane tip ee 
New Moon |... ., 2 59 


eel 


Calendar for Calendar for 
= Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
ee New England, Connecticut, Washington. Charleston, 
° 3 N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
i 4 Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
¢ © N. and S. Dakota, pote ipa ees ae Re ene 
= 3 Be emeren’ core Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
° ° * 
4 is Sun ; Sun (Moo Sun , Sun Moon)! Sun Sun Moon|| Sun | Sun (Moon 
(<1 at Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S. 
|. We alg. win. wile. wa. w.lH. wiz. ase. win Mila. |e. M.\z. Mm. 
1] W 5 23] 6 36) 7 45|| 5 25| 6 34! 7 44!| 5 27) 6 32] 7 44) 5 34) 6 26) 7 42 
9| Th 5 25| 6 34| 8 12|| 5 26] 6 33! 8 12|| 5 28| 6 31] 8 13]| 5 34) 6 25) 8 15 
3 Fr 5 26) 6 32) 8 40]| 5 27| 6 31] 8 41|| 5 29) 6 29) 8 44)| 5 35) 6 24) 8 49 
4| Sa 5 .27|.6 30) 9 i1]| 5 28) 6 30| 9 13]! 5 30} 6 27| 9 16)| 5 36) 6 22) 9 25 
5S 5 28] 6 29) 9 46)| 5 29| 6 28] 9 49)|.5 31) 6 26) 9 52)| 5 36) 6 21/10 3 
6} M 5 29) 6 27|10 25|| 5 30] 6 26/10 28)| 5 32! 6 24/10 33)| 5 3%) 6 20/10 47 
Chea bit 5 30) 6 26/11 11); 5 31) 6 25/11 15|]| 5 33) 6 23/11 20]| 5 38) 6 18/11 35 
8) W 5 31) 6 24/.. &: 82| 6 23}. . 5°34) G20) 2) ci), G S38) 6 tia 
Ohh 5 32) 6 22/12 4|| 5 33) 6 21/12 9]| 5 35] 6 19/12 14) 5 39) 6 16/12 31 
10} Fr 5 33} 6 20} 1 6|| 5 34) 6 20] 1 11/} 5 36) 6 18] 1 16)| 5 39) 6 15) 1 32 
‘1 Sa 5 341 6 19} 2 14)| 5 35} 6 18] 2 19]) 5 37| 6 16} 2 23)| 5 40) 6 13) 2 38 
12S 5 36) 6 17) 3 27|| 5 36) 6 16) 3 30|| 5 38)°6 15) 3 35) 5 41) 6 12) 3 47 
13) M 5 37| 6 15) rises || 5 37| 6 15) rises || 5 39] 6 13| rises|| 5 41] 6 10) rises 
14 Tu 5 38! 6 13) 6 54|| 5 38) 6,13] 6 53/| 5 40) 6 12} 6 54)| 5 42/6 9) 6 52 
15] W 5 39) 6 12) 7 28|| 5 39) 6 11) 7 28)| 5 41) 6 11) 7 29)| 5 43) 6 8 7 31 
16} Th 5 40} 6 10) 8 O|] 5 40; 6 10) 8 1) 5 42} 6 98 4 5 4316 6) 8 10 
17) Fr 5 41) 6 8 8 33)| 5 41/6 8) 8 36) 5 42; 6 7| 8 38|| 5 4416 5] 8 48 
18} Sa 5 42| 6 6| 9 9] 5.42) 6 6) 9 13)| 5 43) 6 6) 9 17|| 5 45] 6 4/9 28 
19) S § 43) 6 4| 9 48] 5 43) 6 4] 9 52!) 5 44] 6 4] 9 56) 5 45! 6 3/10 11 
20; M 5 44, 6 3/10 30]| 5 44) 6 3/10 35)) 5 44) 6 2/10 40)| 5 46) 6 1/10 55 
2) Tu § 45) 6 1/11 16) 5 45) 6 1/11 21)] 5 45) 6 1/11 26) 5 46) 6 O}11 42 
221 W 5 46) 5 59)... 5 46| 5 59/.. ..|| 5 46) 5 59].. ..]| 5 47) 5 58)... 
23| Th 5 47) 5 57/12 6)| 5 47) 5 58)12 11)| 5 47) 5 57/12 15]| 5 48) 5 57/12 31 
24) Fr 5 48) 5 56/12 59)| 5 48) 5 56) 1 3/) 5 48) 5 56] 1 8||.5 48] 5 56) 1 23 
25| Sa 5 49) 5 54) 1 54)| 5 49) 5 54] 1 59]| 5 49] 5 54] 2 383i] 5 49] 5 54] 2 16 
26 S 5 50) 5 52) 2 52)| 5 50) 5 53] 2 56)! 5 50] 5 52] 2 58]| 6 50) 5 5313 9 
27, M 5 51) 5 51) 3 51)| 5 51] 5 51) 3 53)| 5 51] 5 51] 83 56] 5 51] 5 511 4 3 
28} Tu || 5 52) 5 49) sets || 5 52) 5 49) sets || 5 52} 5 49} sets || 5 52] 5 501 sets 
29) W 5 58) 5 48) 6 15)| 5 53) 5 48) 6 15] 5 53) 5 48] 6 16]| 5 52) 5 48] 6 16 
30| Th 5 54) 5 46) 6 44]! 5 541 5 46] 6 45/| 5 54] 5 46] 6 46]| 5 53) 5 47] 6 50 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
ree H. M. S. ea iH. M. S. Monn H. M. S. yeh SMS. poe H. M. S. 
Paz Oo 8 otek, OS 1 13 j11 56 6|} 19 /11 53 58)| 25 {11 51 59 
2 1/11 59 49 8 {11 57 50)) 14 j11 55 44]} 20 {11 58 36]| 26 11 51 31 
3 {11 59 30 9 /11 57 30} 15 {11 55 23])) 21 1/11 53 15)} 27 {11 51 11 
4 j11 59 10) 10 (|11 57 9} 16 /11 55 Qi} 22 |11 52 54!) 28 l11 50 51 
5 |11 58 51 11 j11 56 48] 17 |11 54 40]) @3 |11 52 33/| @9 |11 50 31 
6 {11 58 31 12 {11 56 27] 18 |11 54 19]} @4 |11 52 12)| 30 In 50 11 
Twilight ‘e 
Place Sept.; Begins Ends _ Sept.; Begins Sept., Begins Ends 
H. M. HH. M. H. M. ie are 
Boston.....| 1/ 345 | 816 ||11| 3.59 a| 4 ir Gar 
New York../ 1 3 49 8 11 ll 4 2 Q1 4 14 7 33 
_ Washington.) 1 3 55 8 6 ll 4 6 21 417 7 30 
Charleston..) 1] 4 9 | 751 ll} 416 Ql | 4 24 7 22 
cma, ae PHASES, 1943 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
rst Quarter.¢.......... s TH. 33M. | Last Quarter ............ 21D 2H. 6M. 
J ee Gapiiee, gare” pln RE Ch aa 6 29 


x 
. 
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9th Month 


) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 254. For War Time, add one hour 


Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. 


Daily Calendar, 1943 


a a Se 


SEPTEMBER 


M., black 


he <b ie e l e ‘= oe 
— di tk” a 


30 Days 


—- 


- Evening Star—Mercury, 


5 cv my! 5 
Peniovain 1943 


_ OCTOBER 


light figures; P. M., black 
__ To obtain Stadera" ment can Time 4. M., On page 254. For War Time, add one tells 


Calendar for 
a ee 
eorgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkans: 
Texas, New Mexic 
Arizona, and 
Southern © Califor 


Sun ) 
Rises | 


SSIssgaggs 


WMH SS 


_ 


—=SOSCWIAAAH 


ARPRARARMMRARARAAAAGQAMNUAAARO OT 
te F 
2H 


Day of 


Begins 


M. 
46 
46 

6 


Peay) 
Y Ae Be Z | 
74 | coer | Sere. | wens 
» 2 ‘ Connecticut, * 
lw a Pennsylvania, Ohio, bh eee prog 
ry 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 
5 = N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, ves 
ie oe ‘piper teeny and wy oraing, and Central California. 
. bs regon. Northern C: fornia. 
a Sil Reel bon R&S. Hise | Eee dh Bolt Rice) Soe, Roe 
: H, M|H. M|\#H. M.|| F. MH. M|\|H. M.j\ HH. M.\H. M.\H..M. 
1 5 55| 5 44, 7 14|! 5 55) 5 44] 7 16 5 55| 5 441 7 18 
2 5 56) 5 42| 7 47/| 5 56| 5 43| 7 50/| 5 56) 5 43] 7 53 
3 5 58 5 40) 8 24/| 5 57| 5 41| 8 2811 5 57| 5 41| 8 32 
4 5 59| 5 38 9 7|| 5 58) 5 39| 9 12/| 5 581 5 40 917 
5 6 0] 5 37) 9 57)! 5 59! 5 38]10 3/| 5 59/5 39110 7 
6 -6 1) 5 35/10 55!| 6 Of 536/11 ol] 6 0| 5 37l11 5 
7 6 2 5 34/11 5916 1/534). ..| 6 015 361... 
8 6 3-5 32 ..|| 6 2) 5 33/12 4) 6 1] 5 34/12 9 
9 6 4) 5 30} 1 7! 6 3/5 31] 1 19/| 6 2] 5 32/116 
Ss 6 5) 5 28] 2 20]/| 6 4! 5 29] 2 24/| 6 3/5 31] 2 26 
M 6 6) 5 26] 3 33)| 6 6! 5 28! 3 35/| 6 4! 5 29] 3 37 
Tu 6 8 5 25/rises|| 6 7| 5 26! rises|| 6 5! 5 28] rises 
Ww 6 9| 5 23/5 55) 6 8| 5 25) 5 56) 6 6] 5 26| 5 58 
Th || 6 10; 5 21| 6 28 6 9| 5 23/630) 6 7| 5 25) 6 33 
Fr || 6 11) 5 20/7 3) 6 10|5 22/7 7/6 8| 5 23| 7 10 
Sa || 6 12 5 19| 7 40] 6 11) 5 20! 7 45/1 6 9| 5 22] 7 49 
s 6 13} 5 17] 8 22|| 6 12/ 5 19] 8 27]| 6 10] 5 20) 8 32 
M 6 14, 5 15) 9 8] 6 13} 5 17] 9 13/| 6 11] 5 19| 9 18 
Tu || 6 16] 5 13} 9 57|| 6 14| 5 16110 2/| 6 12; 5 170 6 
W || 6 17) 5 12/10 49); 6 15] 5 14/10 54/| 6 13] 5 16/10 59 
Th || 6 19] 5 10/11 44/| 6 16) 5 13/11 49]| 6 15| 5 14/11 53 
Fr G2) SP Oixs. 5: 61S 5 ee Sl 6 16 Sensi 
Sa 6 21} 5 812 41)| 6 19] 5 10/12 45/| 6 17 5 12/12 48 
S$ 6 22; 5 6] 1 39) 6 20; 5 8] 1.42], 6 18) 511 
M 6 23} 5 5) 2 38]) 6 2115 7| 2 40/1 6 19] 5 10 
Tu 6 245 4) 3 38] 6 22)}5 6) 3 39/ 61915 9 
Ww 6 26 5 2] 4 40]/) 6 23/5 4] 4 40) 6 20/5 7 
Th 6 27| 5 O} sets || 6 24; 5 3) sets || 6 21'/5 6 
Fr 6 28) 4 59) 5 46)| 6 26) 5 2) 5 49) 6 22'5 5). 
| Sa 6 30) 4 58) 6 22)| 6 27; 5 O| 6 26! 6 24/5 4 
§ 6 31; 4 56] 7 5i] 6 28) 4 59) 7 9/1 6 25) 5 2 
. Sun on Meridian of Washington 
te Month H. M. s.||Montn(H. M. s.| Month i. m. s.j(Menenla. m. s.l| B® 
~ «1 s=(|1n 49 52), 8 {11 47 44), 14 [11 46 10]| 20 [11 44 56 
ree Q {11:49 32 9 {11 47 Q7 15 {11 45 56 21 |1l 44 46 
8 }11 49 13 10 =|11 47 11 , 16 11 45 43)) 22 /|11 44 36) | 
4A j1il 48 55 11 |11 46 55 17 «(/11 45 30)) 23 |11°44 Q7I- 
§ |11 48 37 12 |11 46 40 18 {11 45 18 24 |11 44 19) 
Deeg 6. jt1 48,19 13 «/11 46 25 19 #1145 7 95 |11 44 12 
uae? -| 1148.1 . 
ae Twilight 
" Place Oct.) Begins ; Ends j Oct.] Begins Ends Oct. 
lar |e aI a Mw. oe a 
j i sae i ll |: 4 35 6 59 21 
a New York..} 1 4 24 7 15 ll | 4 36 6 58 Q1- 
~ Washington. 1} 4 26 7 13 11-4 4 37 6 57 21 
~ Charleston... 1|{ 4 382.]. 7 8 Tl | 4 38 6 55 Ae 


Sa Meof | Aer a # oo 


8 Stas eee “Venus, hare Jupiter, 


sT, 
4 
4 
4 4 
4 AG 


‘Last Quarter 


New ‘Moon 0 (. 0.5.03 28 


Evening Star—None. 


Moats PASE So 1943 A TERN cee Fam 7 
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“252 Daily Calendar, 1943 te 7 


llth Month NOVEMBER Pub 30 Days 
To obtain Seances aetna en oece preg rs war oe add one hour 
Calendar for Calendar for x 

€] 3 i] eben, || Neumeece” || | Wantiagcon, ||. Shariegton, 
o|- = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
GEE Wenteioe ant’. | weoming: ana’ Ce pen Whar cro 
‘ s Oo Northern California. || Central California. || Southern California 
Pe Pm pr ane 

Blea || eum] Sum (Meon|| Sun) Sus |Moonl/Sises| Sets [R.aS:|| Rises | Sore [mS 
‘s H. Min. M\H. M\\x. |e. M|a.v.\|H. |. ./H. M.||H. M.|H. MH. M. 
1) M 6 32| 4 55] 7 53|| 6 29) 4 58] 7 58)| 6 26 5 1| 8 3/| 6 17; 5 10) 8 19 
oeoe bu 6 33| 4 54| 8 48|| 6 30) 457) 8 54/| 6 27) 5 O} 8 59/618) 5 9 9 16 
3| W 6 34| 4 53] 9 50|| 6 31] 4 55) 9 56); 6 28) 4 59/10 0|| 6 19) 5 810 17 
4) Th || 6 35] 4 52/10°58]| 6 33) 4 54/11 2|| 6 29) 4 58/11 7|| 6 20| 5 811 21 
5], Fr 6 36) 4 50|..4..|| 6 34 4 53).. ..|| 6 30) 4 56)... 6.2005. 7a .ee 
6) Sa 6 38] 4 49/12 7|| 6 35) 4 52/12 10|| 6 32) 4 55/12 15|| 6 Ql} 5 612 26 
QoS 6 39] 4 48] 1 18]| 6 36) 4 51) 1 20]| 6 33) 4 54) 1 23)| 6 22) 5 5-1 31 
8} M 6 40] 4 47) 2 28)|"6 37) 4 50) 2 29|| 6 34 4 53} 2 32|| 6 23) 5 4 2 36 
9| Tu 6 42) 4 45) 3 39|| 6 38) 4 49) 3 39]! 6 35) 4 52) 3 40)| 6 24) 5 4) 3 40 
10} W 6 43] 4 44) rises || 6 40) 4 48) rises || 6 36] 4 51] rises || 6 25| 5 3) rises 
11} Th 6 44| 4 43] 4 58]! 6 41/ 4 47; 5 1]| 6 87) 4 50/5 3/| 6 265 2) 513 
12| Fr 6 45) 4 42) 5 35|| 6 42) 4 46) 5 38]! 6 38) 4 49) 5 42|| 6 27/5 1) 5 54 
13) Sa 6 47| 4 41] 6 15|| 6 43] 4 45) 6 19]| 6 40) 4 48] 6 23/| 6 28/ 5 1) 6 37 
14) § 6 48} 4 41) 6 58|| 6 44) 4 44) 7 3)| 6 41) 4 48! 7 8) 6 29) 5 | 7 24 
15} M 6 49] 4 40] 7 46|| 6 46) 4 43) 7 51|| 6 42) 4 47) 7 56]! 6 29) 4 59) 8 13 
16} Tu 6 50) 4 39) 8 38]|| 6 47| 4 42) 8 43/| 6 42) 4 46) 8 48// 6 30) 45919 5 
17; W 6 52] 4 38]-9 32|| 6 48] 4 41) 9 37] 6 43) 4 45) 9 42]! 6 31] 4 59] 9 57 
18} Th 6 53] 4 37/10 28] 6 49! 4 40/10 33]) 6 44) 4 45/10 37|| 6 32) 4 58/10 50 
19} Fr 6 54) 4 36/11 26]| 6 50) 4 40)11 30]; 6 45) 4 44/11 32]| 6 33] 4 58/11 43 
20) Sa 6 56) 4 35)... ..|| 6 52) 4.39)... 6 47) 4 44)... . || 6 88) 4.571. - 
Sh 6 57) 4 34/12 25)| 6 53) 4 38/12 27|| 6 48) 4 43)12 30]| 6 34) 4 57/12 37 
22; M 6 58) 4 34) 1 24|| 6 54) 4 38) 1 25)| 6 49) 4 43) 1 27]| 6 35| 4 56) 1 32 
23) Tu 6 59) 4 33) 2 2411 6 55) 4 37) 2 25)| 6 50) 4 42! 2 25]| 6 36! 4 56) 2 Q7 
24) W 7 O}| 4 33) 8 27\| 6 56) 4 37} 3 26)| 6 51) 4 42| 3 26)| 6 37| 4 55) 8 23 
25| Th 7 | 4 32) 4 30]! 6 57] 4 36) 4 29]| 6 52) 4 41) 4 28// 6 38) 4 55) 4 22 
26) Fr 7 2 4 32) sets || 6 58) 4 36) sets || 6 53) 4 41] sets || 6 39] 4 55) sets 
27; Sa 7, 3) 4 31) 4 58]| 6 59) 4 35) 5 2)| 6 54] 4 40/5 7/| 6 40] 4 55] 5 21 
28; S 7 4 4 31) 5 45|| 7 O| 4 35) 5 50]| 6 55] 4 40] 5 55/| 6 41] 4 54] 6 11 
29) M 7 6) 4 30] 6 39|| 7 2 4 34) 6 45/| 6 57| 4 39] 6 50/| 6 42| 4 541 7 7 
80! Tu 7 %| 4 29| 7 411| 7 3! 4 34] 7 47|| 6 58) 4 39] 7 51|| 6 43/ 4 54, 8 8 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


a ee ee te ee ae 
Day of |“ Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H, M. S§S.|| Month|H. M.' S.|| Month|H. M. S. Month iH. M. S. Moun H. M. S. 


11 43 40 


Fisk 7 {11 43 44 18 |11 44 17|| 19 [11 45 20 25 {11 46 54 
2 |11 43 39 8 |11 43 47 14 fll 44 25 20 j11 45 34 26 |11 47 12 
S it} 43 38 9 {11 48 51 15 |11 44 84 21 /1l 45 48)| 27 |11 47 31 
4 {11 43 38) 10 |11 43 56 16 «j1l 44 45 22 |11 46 3 28 |1l 47 51 
6 {11.48 39 11 j11l 44 2 17 j11 44 56 23 =|11 46 19)| 29 |11 48 12 
6 j1ll 43 41 12 |/11 44 9 18 /11 45 8j| 24 |11 46 36/} 30 |11 48 33 
Twilight e 
Place Nov., Begins __ Ends Nov. Begins Ends Nov.| Begins Ends 
noe Bae Ho ae eae H. M. : 
Boston..... 1} 458 | 630 || 11 620 | 21| si9 | 642 


lta 4 57 6 31 Ry 
Washington| 1] 4 57 6 31 11 
Charleston..} 1 


21] 518 6 14 
6 23 21 5 16 6 16 
4 54 6 34 Wl ak 6 27. || 21! 5 10 6 22 


or or 
ow oF 
a 
S) 
_ 


MOON’S PHASES, 1943 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter............ 4D. 10H. 22M, | Last ea tate 
Full Moon ............ 11 8 26° |New Vdc 3 a wae 3é- 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury. 


re 


ates paneer 


Daily Calendar, 1943 253 
12th Month DECEMBER 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions. on page 254. ‘For War Time, add one hour 
1 


F] 
a 4 yntareds* New York City, Washington, ehadieniae 
New England, - Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
= = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
o © agian Wisconsin, | Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
= = N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
= a Washington, and | Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California 
o 3} Oregon. Northern California. 
> > | ae 
6) || mises | Secs Ras] Rhes| See, /Moeel) 88s | Sea ae | Rae | Gee Meee 
. H. M.\H. M.! 4. M.|| F. MH. M)H. M||H. Min. ule. milf. |B. a\A a 
OR WV 7 8| 4 29/8 48| 7 4| 4 33] 8 53 6 59} 4 39) 8 58|| 6 44) 4 54) 9 13 
2 Th || 7 10} 4 29| 9 58| 7 5| 4 33/10 2\| 7 0 4 39/10. 6|| 6 441 4 Sali0 19 
S Het eae oe 28/11 9) 7 6| 4 33)11 12/) 7 1} 4 38/11 15]] 6 45] 4 54/11 24 
4) Sa |) 7 19) 4 28)... 7 7] 4 33).. ../] 7 | 4 38)... 6 46] 4 54)... 
5} S 7 13) 4 28/12 19|| 7 8} 4 33)12 21/| 7 3) 4 38/12 23]| 6 47] 4 54/12 98 
6} M 7 14) 4 28) 1 28) 7 9] 4 32; 1 29/1 7 4! 4 38! 1 30|| 6 48] 4 54] 1, 32 . 
7 Tu || 7 15) 4 28) 2 36|| 7 10) 4 32] 2 36] 7 5] 4 38] 2 36 6 48] 4 54) 2 33 
8} W 7 15) 4 28) 3 43) 7 11) 4 32) 3 42), 7 5/ 4 38] 3 41|| 6 49) 4 54) 3 35 
9) Th 7 16) 4 28) 4 50) 7 12 4 32) 4 47) 7, 6] 4 38) 4 46 6 50) 4 54) 4 36 
10} Fr 7 17) 4 28) rises || 7 13; 4 32) rises|/ 7 7] 4 38) rises || 6 50] 4 54] rises 
ft Sa 7 18) 4 28] 4 50|| 7 13] 4 32] 4 55) 7 8} 4 38) 5 0Oj}] 6 51) 4 55) 5 16 
12) S 7 19} 4 28) 5 37|| 7 14) 4 32) 5 42/| 7 9] 4 38] 5 47/| 6 521 4 55) 6 4 
13} M 7 20) 4 28] 6 27|| 7 15) 4 32) 6 33)) 7 10! 4 38] 6 38]| 6 53] 4 55] 6 55 
14; Tu 7 20; 4 28| 7 21] 7 16 4 32) 7 26|| 7 10] 4 38|'7 31|| 6 53) 4 55| 7 47 
15}. W 7 21) 4 29} 8 17|| 7 17; 4 33! 8 22)| 7 11) 4 39) 8 26]| 6 54] 4 56! 8 40 
16} Th 7 22| 4 29! 9 14!) 7 17) 4 33] 9 18) 7 12) 4 39] 9 22 6 55) 4 56) 9 33 
ia) By 7 23) 4 29/10 12)! 7 18} 4 33/10 15]) 7 13) 4 39]10 17]| 6 55| 4 56/10 27 
18} Sa 7 23) 4 29/11 11|} 7 19} 4 34/11 12)) 7 13] 4 39/11 14|] 6 56) 4 56/11 20 
19} § 7 24 4 30)... 7.19| 4 34)... 7 1A) 4 40)... ..)) 6 SAS 
20} M 7 24! 4 30/12 10|| 7 20) 4 35,12 11)! 7 14) 4 40/12 12} 6 57) 457/12 14 
21) Tu 7 25} 4 31) 1 9|| 7 20} 4 35] 1 10)) 7 15| 4 41] 1 10]| 6 58] 4 58] 1 10 
go W 7 25| 4 31) 2 12)| 7 21) 4 35) 2 11]! 7 15| 4 41| 2 10]| 6 58) 4 58] 2 6 
231) Th 7 26} 4 32) 3 16)| 7 21] 4 36) 3 14/| 7 16} 4 42] 3 13]| 6 59) 4.59) 3 5. 
24| Fr 7 26) 4 32) 4 23) 7 22| 4 37| 4 19]| 7 16) 4 42) 4 17|/| 6 59] 4 591 4 6 
25! Sa 7 27) 4 33) 5 31} 7 22| 4 37] 5 27|| 7 17| 4 43) 5 24/1 7 O| 5 oO} 5 10 
261 5 7 27| 4 33) sets || 7 23) 4 38! sets || 7 17| 4 43] sets ||} 7 0} 5 O} sets 
27; M 7 28) 4 34) 5 24|| 7 23) 4 38! 5 30 7 18) 4 44) 5 35) 7 O| 5 1) 5 52 
ve Tu, )7 28) 4 35) 6 31|| 7 24' 4 39) 6 36)| 7 18|-4 45) 6 41|| 7 1] 5. 2! 6 57 
29| W 7 28) 4 35| 7 43)) 7 24) 4 40) 7 47|| 7 18) 4 45) 7 51]| 7 1) 5 2) 8 5 
30} Th 7 29) 4 36) 8 56|/| 7 241 4 4019 OO} 7 19} 4 46) 9 2) 7 2 5 3) 9 13 
31 Fr 7 29|.4 37/10 8|| 7 24) 4 41|10 11|| 7 19] 4 47/10 13|| 7 2 5 4/10 21 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
ceded H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. s.||Month lH. M.S. 
1 {11 48 55 8/11 51 45); 14 |L1 54 29} 20 {11 57 25)| 26 12 0 25 
g }11 49 18 9) 411 52)19)) 15 (PL 54 58)) 2b | LL 57 bl ee ae 
3 {11 49 41 10 {11 52 38 16 j1l 55 27||. 22 |11 58 25)| 28 |12 1 24 
4A” |11°50  5}| 11 {11 &3 Gh 17 j11 55 56) 23 j11 58 55)| 29) 12 aos 
& {11 50 29)) 12 {11-53 331) -18 /11 56 26|| 24 j11 59 25)) 30 |12) 2.23 
6° |11 50 54) 13 |11 54. 1); 19 J11 56 .55)| 25 |11 59 55); 31.412 2 52 
7 [11 51 19 
Twilight 2 
Place Dec. ; Begins Ends Dec.; Begins | Ends Dec. |; Begins Ends 
HH. M, HH. M. Aas My 'H. M. H. M, H. M. 
Bostom..:5..} 61 5 29 6 9 1s} 45-37 6 9 Q1 5 44 6 11 
- New York..} 1 5 27 6 11 il 5 35 6 11 Q1 5 41 6 14 
Washington.| 1 5 25 6 13 ll 5 32 6 14 ZI, 538° 6 17 
Charleston..|. 1 | 5 17 6 21 Tie} 5 6 22. J 2h 16930 6 26 
ae ? ‘ANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter........:. bg oe y ee ee aS a BPs icansheee 19D. 3H. 3M. 
MOLE MOON 6. deco cts 11 11 24 New Moon. 26 10 60 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. 


whi a 
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Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections 


nS ee a 


The Calendar in Standard Tim 


(How to ascertain the 


twelve monthly calendar pages immediately prece! 


Use Calendar for 


Use Calendar for 


Use Calendar for 


e for Cities in the U. S._ 


same for 120 United States cities from Local rove ad Calendar on the 


Use Calendar for 


» A ae eed 


Boston New York City Washington, D. C. Charleston } 
M. M. Mor 
Connecticut California (Central) Alabama 
Boisé Bis nad 45 Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 San Fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub 8 Cf 
Pocatello-....add 30 M |Hartford..... sub Eb Colorado Montgomery..sub 15 C 
Maine New Haven...sub E Col. Springs. . 9 M eee 
enver...... 
Portland..... sub 19 Eb eeienea i pe 9 Cp |Pueblo......: sub 2M Phoenix... S522 add 28 M 
tt Id... Ce Delaware Arkansas 
paaenechese < “ Springfield....sub 1 Wilmington... add 25 Foot springs. “ane ig ee 
Lowel E Ryans coat 10 Cg Dist. of Columbia roche 
Springfield... sub 10 E |Fort Wayne...sub 20 C Washington...add 8 E | California (Southern 
Worcester....sub 13 E |Gary.........sub 11 C sas Los Angeles...sub 7 P 
Indianapolis...sub 15 Ce |Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey....add 8 Pe 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego....sub 11 P 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
ies car add of % Rowe Frankfort... .sub 20 C ote ; 
Fen Da Burlington... ada 5 © |LeXington....sub 22 C |Jacksonville..add 27 Ef 
Minnesota Bear epida ‘add =7 Cb |Louisville..... sub 17-C |Key West....add 27 Eh 
Minneapotis. .add 13 Ce |Davenport.... oc Maryland Miami........ add 21 Eh 
Montana Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add 6 E rgia 
dd Sioux City....add 26 Cb Wilseoutl Atlanta. -add 38 Eb i 
ugusta...... a P 
Nebraska Se eas tau anon A g Macon....... add 34 E : 
Lincoln, .....- add 27 C “ Savannah....add 24 EB 
Omaha add 24 C |Springfield....add 13 Ce 
* ee St. Louis.....add 1 C Louisiana 
f Ohio New Orleans... ct 
Cincinnati... .add 38 Ee \carson Cheyne Shreveport. . add 15 C 
Cleveland add 26 E Carson City...sub 1 P 
Columbus... add 32 E New Jersey Jandel 
Dayton...... d 37 Ke |Atlantic City..sub 2 E Vickobu eisik sts sade sci 
North Dakota Sandusky ery! add 31 E Trenton...... sub 1 Eb }¥icks te oo d 
; Toledo ...... a ew Mexico ; 
, Bismarck..... add 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 E North Carolina Bahia te Oe et ahs 
Gath’ Dakota Raleigh. ..... add 15 Eg : 
Pierre........ add 41. Oklahoma South Carolina 
add 1E |Muskogee add 21 Cg Charleston. ..add 20 EB Y 
Porttand ora epyhaes ee g ts Okla. City... add 30 Cg |Columbia... .add 24 Eb : 
Séone rrisburg. . .a 
Saiem....,...add 12 Pe Philadelphia. ada 3} Ee aaa cicen wy acta Pe ee gr és 
ttsburgh....a e.....add 28 Mb|/MCmpnhis....- 
erect oe Santour. kad Boe vioheee Nashville.....sub 13 Ce : 
ttle. .add 9 Pd Norfolk...... add 5 Ee . 
Spokane .8ub 10 Pd |p. thode Island |. |Richmond.../add 10 Ee RGU Osa) Oe a 
Wisconsin West Virginia El Paso......add 6 M ( 
Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 Cf ; 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C |Cheyenne..... sub 1M (Wheeling..... add 22 (San Antonio. .add 34 Cf 


Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the 


result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, 


use the Calendar named at head of column and add 
or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives 
the required standard time, which is Eastern, 


CORRECTION 


Eb 


Central, Mountain or 


Pacific, according as the 


letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A small 
letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, 
a correction for latitude is advisable, which cor- 
rection is to be found in the table below, in the 
column headed by the small letter and on line with 


the date. 


TO SUNRISE 


Jan. 1..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 s 4 
15..) sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 a 8 pts is 
Feb. 1..) sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 12 . 
15..)| sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. aoe sub 3 add ; add ; — . sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
i. a 0 sub 1 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add = 
15..) add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
'16:.| add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 | add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
July 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
1). .8 add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 ~ 
Aug. 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
15..} add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
Sept. 1..| add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
15),| ‘add 1 sub 1 sub’ 1 sub 2 add 1 adds 1 add 1 add 2 
Ooh “Ls. 0 0 add 1 add 1 i) sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15..| ‘sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Noy. 1..| sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15.1} sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec. 1../ sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 ‘ 
15..| sub 3 dq 4 | add 8 | addi7 | sub 4 | sub 7 | subd 9 | -sub 16 . 


Note—The same correction is a 
instead of added and vice versa, 


> 


pplied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the opposite way subtracted ; 
4 


hoe as 
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Ready-Reference Calendar 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for an ’ 
I y_ given Date within Two Hi . 
introduction of the New Style, 1752 to 2000 hnecloabee? nee Sones ee 


Pee (eee nd Reed 8 ay (als ho > 

oi sla] Ui s/s] d/o] 3] Si dia 

aiSiciZisislsisislalsia 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 ~~) | Sieh cl ot ed op ase ae 
2|8| 4) 5121 8/3] 8 els] sigs 

1761 | 1789 | 1801 18 dad dd a a nS 
7 85 |] 1903 | 1931] 1959) 1987 |Z |" 1S; Pairs be ine 
1767 | 1795 | 1807 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 1998 ian Wt Be ot be ee 
$778 |. 5... 18 | 1846] 1874 ]._... 1925 | 1953] 1981]..... | 
1762 | 1790 | 1813 1897 | 1915 | 1943] 1971] 1999 [5 |1|1|4lel2lal7\3ieiala 


rs 
a 
wo 
rs 


1754] 1782}..... 1878|..... 1918] 1946 | 1974 [9 

1765 | 1793 | 1805 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 |7}°]}° {2/918 | 11417 12 1517 
1771 | 1799 | 1811 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 

ee ee fd hh eee 

1755 | 1783 | 1800 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 tis3leli 
1766 | 1794 | 18 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 |? |°|° |? |4]7 12 1512131672 | 
W777 os. . 1817 | 184511873]. .... 1919 |1947|1975|..... 

1758 | 1786 | 1809 1893 | 1905 | 1933} 1961} 1989 |7|3}/3}/6lilalelelel7lais 
1769 | 1797 | 1815 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 1998 7/3318 [8141 8a eee 
W775)... -. 1826 | 1854] 1882]... .. 1922 | 1950] 1978]..... 


a 


1753 | 1781 | 1810 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 * 
1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 18605 1888 | .... | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 |7 |3 |4]7|2|5/7/3|6)a\ale 
—— | —_—_. —_———— | |—— J— — |—|— _— 
1768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 }5 J/1 2/5/7133 454114 612 ),4 
1772 | .... | 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 |1936 | 1964 | 1902 {3 6 17/3 |5 |1{/3lel2lal7io 
1776 | .... | 1816 | 1844 | 1872] .... |1912 {1940 } 1968 | 1996 |1 [4 ]5]1]3\/6\1l41712lel¢ 
1780 | .... | 1820 | 1848 | 1876 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 [6 |2 |3 |6 {1 Ja le lalal7i3i5 
1756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1852 |1880|.... |1920}1948 | 1976] .... }4|7]1]4]6l21417\/3 151113 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 |1884|.... |1924]1952 ]i980|.... 2 |5 |6 |2 /4}71215l14alei1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 Monday 1 Tuesday 1 Wednesday} 1 Thursday 1 Friday 1 Saturda 1 SUNDA 

2 Tuesday 2 Wednesday} 2 Thursday 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 2 Randiegt 
_ 3 Wednesday| 3 Thursday | 3 Friday 3 Saturday | 3 DAY | 3 Monday 3 Tuesday 

4 Thursday «| 4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesday — 
5 Friday 5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday| 5 Thursday 

6 Saturday 6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday| 6 Thursday | 6 Friday 

7 SUNDAY | 7 Monday 7 Tuesday 7 Wednesday! 7 Thursday | 7 Friday 7 Saturday 

8 Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday} 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 SUNDAY 

9 Tuesday 9 Wednesday! 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY Monday 

10 Wednesday|10 Thursday {10 Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY |10 Monday 10 Tuesday 

11 Thursday {11 Friday 11 Saturda; 11 SUNDAY 11 Monday 11 Tuesday 11 Wednesday 
12 Friday 12 Saturday |12 SUNDA 12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |i2 Thursday 


13 Wednesday |13 Thursday |13 Friday 

14 Thursday j14 Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Friday 15 Saturday |15 SUNDAY 
16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY |16 Monday 

17 SUNDAY |17 Monday 17 Tuesday - 
18 Monday 18 Tuesday 18 Wednesday 
19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |19 y 


13- Saturda: 13 SUNDAY |13 Monday 13 Tuesday 
14 SONDAS 14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday 
15 Monday 15 Tuesday 15 Wednesday|15 Thursday 
16 Tuesday 16 Wednesday|16 Thursday |16 Friday 

17 Wednesday|17 Thursday |17 Friday 17 Saturday 
18 Thursday 8 Friday 18 Saturday |18 AY 
19 Friday 19 Saturday j|19 SUNDAY |19 Monday 


218 21 Monday 21 Tuesday |21 Wednesday 

22 Monday 22 Tuesday |22. Wednesday|22 Thursday 

23 Tuesday 23 Wednesday|23 Thursday j|23 Friday 

24 Wednesday |24 Thursday |24 ay . |24 Saturday 

25 Thursday |25 Friday 25 Saturday /25 S AL 

26 Friday 26 Saturday [|26-.S A 

27 Saturday |27 SUNDAY |27 Monday 27 Tuesday 

28 SUNDA 8 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday 

29 Monday 29-Tuesday 29 Wednesday|29 Thursday 

30 Tuesday. |30 Wednesday}30 Thursday |30 Friday _ 
Wednesday|31 Thursday {31 Friday 31 Saturday 


26 Tuesday _|26 Wednesday |26 Thursday 
27 Wednesday |27 Thursday |27 Friday 
28 Thursday |28 Friday 28 Saturday 
29 Friday 29 Saturday |29 SUNDAY 
30 Saturday {3 A 30 Monday 
AL 31 Monday 31 Tuesday 


; iow to use the Ready Reference Calendar—To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the — 
table for the year required, and under the months are figures which refer to the corresvonding figures — 


at tne head of the columns of days below: For Example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, 
fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs 
to column 1 in which it will-be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. : 


*In leap years the month of February has 29 days. . 


ae a eee ee 


Fasts and Festivals; The Sun 


Roman Indiction..... : 
Julian Period.......-.2...:- 


Chronological Eras 


256  Astronomical—Cycles, Eras, 
Dominical Letter............. e | Lunar Cycle... 
CDA CWE ity Scena anit siete csie-s = SiC 24 | Solar Cycle. ... 
Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era........- B. Cc. 5598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... ‘* 5508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Era............-. “ 5502, Aug. 29 
MUA CTIOMs fog ne So: cicieie oe oe “a A713, Jan, 4 
MinGatie Bre... ope. c eee eee - “ 4008, Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... “« 3761, Oct 1 
Era of Abraham..........-..++ 82015; Octs: “at 
Era of the Olympiads......... SSerios July. 2h 
Roman Era (A. U.C.)......... “ 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... « 432, July 15 


The year 1943. corresponds to the year 7451-7452 
of the Byzantine era; 5703-5704 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5704 commencing at Sunset, September 29, 


Name Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 312, Sept. 1 
Era of Maccabees. a ate ea 166, Nov. 24 
Tyrian Era.... ¥ 125, Oct. 19 
Sidonian Era = 110, Oct. 1 
Julian Era. . ve 45, Jan. 1 
Spanish Era. 2 38, Jan. 1 
Augustan Er. = 27, Feb. 14 
Christian Era... . 1, da0y ee 
Destruction of Jeru 69, Sept. 1 
Mohammedan Era. .........-- % 622, July 16 


Japanese era, and the 18th year of the period 
Showa; 1361-1362-1363 of the Mohammedan era, the 
year 1362 commencing at Sunset, January 7, 1943. 


1943; 2696 since the foundation of Rome, according | and the year 1363 commencing at Sunset, December 


to Varro; 2719 Of the Olympiads, or the third year 
of 680 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2603 of the 


27, 1943. 


Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Cireumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 

, Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 
year. 

. ‘The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
Temaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 


year except. Christmas Day and*the Epiphany. 
The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. , 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1943 are March 17,.19, 20; June 
16, 18, 19; Sept. 15, 17, 18; Dec. 15, 17, 18. 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
and in 1943 fall on May 31, June 1,2. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date| 1939-1940 


..| Tishri 1\Sept. 14 Th 

3\Sept.16 S$ 

10|Sept. 23 5S. 

15|Sept. 28 Th 

22\Oct. 5 Th 

23} Oct. F. 

25|Dec. 7 Th 

Fast 10/Dec. 22 fk 

CuO ON eee YS | er eee 

Purim (Leap Year)....|AdarSheni 14/Mar. 24 Su. 

Passover, Ist Day..... Nisan 15)April 23 Tu. 

Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21\)April29 M. 

Passover, Last Day....| Nisan 22) April 30 Tu. 

Shebuoth least of Weeks] Sivan 6|June 12 W. 
Fast. of Tammuz*.. ./..|T 


23 Tu. 
Fast of Abh*..........|Abh Aug. 13 Tu. 
*Tf Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-1944 
Oct. 3 ThiSept. 22 M. |Sept.128. |Sept. 30 Th 
Oct. 5S. |Sept. 24 W. | Sept. 14 M. | Oct. 8. 
Oct. 128. |Oct. 1 W. | Sept. 21 M. | Oct. 98. 
Oct. 17 Th|Oct. 6 M. |Sept. 26S. |Oct. 14 Th. 
Oct, 24 Th|Oct 13 M.|Oct. 38S. |Oct. 21 Ph. 
Oct. 25 F. /Oct. 14 Tu./Oct. 4Su. [Oct. 22 F. 
Dec. 25 W.|/Dee. 15 M./Dec. 4F. |Dec, 22 W. 
Jan. 9Th|Dec. 30 Tu.| Dec. 18F. |Jan. 6 Th. 
Mar. 13 Th|Mar. te i Re Mar. 9 Th. 
ee ye ee ee Mar. 21 Su. 

Apr. 12. S: |Apr. 2 Th.| April20 Tu.|Apr. 8 Sa. 
Apr. 18 F. |Apr. 8 W.|April26M.|Apr. 14F. 
Apr. 198. |Apr. 9 Th.| April 27 Tu,| Apr. 1558. 
June 1Su/May 22F. |June 9W.|May 28 Su 
July 12 ThiJuly 2 Th.| July 20 Tu.| July $ 
Aug. S. \July 23 Th.| Aug. 10TulJuly 2997 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 T : 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebab 


_ begin at sunset on the day previous to that given Nor pe gieaehes 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 


in the table. 


The 


The sun, which has a diameter of 864,100 miles, 
and is distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles 
from the earth, is supposed to be about 145 times 
as dense as water. The light of the sun reaches the 
earth in 498.7 seconds, or somewhere more than 8 
minutes. The average surface solar temperature has 
been estimated at 6,000 degrees, centigrade, equal 
to 10,832 degrees, Fahrenheit. But against this es- 
timate is the fact that hydrogen and helium which 
astronomers guess abound on the sun, require a 
higher temperature before they emit brilliant lights. 

: arvard astronomers announced in May, 1937, 
that they had found a temperature drop of 1,500 
egrees (centigrade) between the surface of the 
sun and its overlying atmosphere. 

Twilight on the ak ps a forms a continuous 
bright spectrum composed of all the colors of the 
rainbow, crossed by dark lines. This leads to the 
belief that most of the earthly elements—iron, 
copper, sodium, etc.—are also in the sun, and are 
vaporized into light by intense heat, mingling with 
the so-called permanent gases such as hydrogen, 
oxygen and helium. 


. 


some years, Adar Sheni; oe 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; Peet iam 


Sun 


The radiating surface of the sun is c 
photosphere, and just above it is the phrcceeepenes 
which is a Kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
shreyoviaee is ae oes during a total eclipse 

e a reddis. i z 
errr bere ae SREED: aC bis Naisarae oo 
ove the chromosphere is the corona al: 1 
only at the time of a total eclipse. Its early, Tene 
surges as far, in places, as 1,000,000 miles or more 
aban’ corons, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
s is visible a 
phere heen earth. ee S outside the atmos- 
e composition o: e corona is wu 
the spectrum it is manifested by a Green peu 
leery RE Dyes ared eae There may 
conne 
the corons. : x ¥ vg ween sun spots and 
un spots are dark, cloud-like regio 
to 50,000 miles in diameter which get front fe aay 
to a week, and increase in number in 11-year cycles 
Bae: Bah Bhs Sifter co as much light 
; m: 
star Aldebaran. : Se a ne 


re. 9+ Cnt) GU enor var. 
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Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1943, with Aliar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of P ; 
- = < t 
os Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive First Vespers of Trinity. Sunday tenn insted 
eet on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy | Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday) 
ene a Je, Selebrevion) A , from te Fist and Feasts of all Martyrs. : 
ay to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maund 

age on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve): Advent Sanday to Gunztaes mee 
ae Ae or St. a Nips 8 aati Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 

tion, 3 . John aptist, . | and Rogati : & 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints me Martyrs, | Bla Se oe ee ee 


and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other: days. 
Days, Ete. i 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Golden Number.,........... 1 2 4 
Sunday Letter....... B A Gr E D é BA 
owe after Epiphan i 5 4 2 4 3 6 4 
eptuagesima.....,. Feb. 13) Feb. 5} Jan. 21 | Feb. 9] Feb. 1 | Feb. 21 | Feb. 
Ash Wednesday..... Mar, 2| Feb. 22 eb. Feb. 26; Feb. 18 | Mar. 10 | Feb. 25 
First Sunday in Lent Mar. Feb. 26 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 2) Feb. 22 | Mar.14] Feb. 27 
Passion Day..... April 3} Mar. 26 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 30| Mar, 22 | April1l | Mar. 26 
Palm Sunday. . --| April 10! April 2 | Mar. 17 | April Mar. 29 | April18 | April 2 
ood Friday... April 15) April 7 | Mar.22 | April 11} April 3 | April 23 April 7 
Easter Day...... April 17) April 9 ; Mar. 24 | April 13} April 5 | April 25 April 
Rogation Sunday............ May 22; May 14 | April28 | May 18] May 10 | May 30 | May ‘14 
Ascension Day.............. May 26! May 18 | May 2 | May 22) May i4 | June 3 | May 18 
ny LS a La ares June 5| May 28 | May 12 | June 1] May 24 | June 13 | May 28 
Trinity Sunday.............. June 12; June 4 {| May 19 une 8) May 31 | June 20 | June 4 
Sundays after Trinity........ 23 25 +27 24°: 25 22 .25 
First Sunday in Advent...... Noy. 27] Dee. 3 1 Dec. 11! Nov. 30| Nov. 29 | Nov. 28 | Dec. 
Fa 
Greek Church Calendar, 1943 
Date Holy Days || Date | Holy Days | Date | Holy Days 
Jan. 1)Circumcision ||Tune 3| Ascension Aug. 30'St. Alexander Neysky* 
Jan, 6|Theophany (Epiphany) ||June 13|Pentecost Sept. 8 Nativity of Theotokos 
Feb. 2\Hypapante (Purification)|'June 14)Holy Ghost _ Sept 14 Exaltation of Cross 
Mar. 10|Great Lent Begins ‘June 24|St. John Baptist Oct. 1\Patronage of Theotokos | 
Mar, 25|Annunciation |June 29|/Peter and Paul (Chief|/|Nov. 15|First Day of Fast , of 
April 18)Palm Sunday Apostles) Theotokos 
April 23|Great Friday June 30|Twelve Apostles Noy. 21/Entrance of Theotokos 
. April 23)/St. George Aug. _6/Transfiguration Dec. 9;/Concept of Theotokos 
April 25|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. j 

Ini1943 the Greek Orthodox Church will obserye 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- { 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year is followed by October 14 New 


28 TIT Sun. in Lent 


Style. To-change from the Julian calendar to the ' all Holy Days on the dates given above. 
Mohammedan Calendar, 1943 
Year | Name of the Month | Month a Year | Name of the Month | Month Begins 
HSGA Ss [Muharram (New Year). ./Jan. 8, 1943)/1362. an. (ahaban cl. eee Aug. 3, 1943 
1362 SL ee age ae ee eerie ac> -qarehe Ty 194341362... Ranmnadan.. 2:5... ereeaee Sept. , 1943 
1362. CADE, Pas Woe els Bh se's Fcys Mar. S, 1943711362... /../ Sawa... 52... eee ie 1, 1943 
1352 Rabia II ab ee cset ave a April. 7, 19431362... .|Zu'ikadah............. ./Oct. 30, 1943 
PSH on os PUMA Eissler e eh 21508 May 6, 1943 1362..../Zwtkhijah..... 0.0 ...00¢ Nov. 29, 1943 
PGF. ey UnIadS BE sch aiss oe os June 5, 1943 1363....|Muharram (New Year)../Dec. 28, 1943 
1362....|Rajab..... eile ee eee July 4, 1943'| 
Church Memoranda for 1943 
JANUARY APRIL JULY 17 XVII Sun. aft. Trin- 
$ , 1 Thursday 1 Thursday ity 
j Sumo crude | Ey Bans in tent fren Oh tl | Seat, att 
3 Sun. aft. New Years a un, aft, Trinity un. aft. n= 
a ig Siete OR: 18 IV Sun. aft. Trinity i 


6 Epiphany 

10 I Sun. aft. Epiphany 
17 I1 Sun, ait. Epiphany 
24 IiI Sun. aft. Epiphany 
25 Conversion of St. Paul 
31 IV Sun. aft. Epiphany 


FEBRUARY ~* 


1 Monday 

2 Purification 

7 V Sun. aft. Epiphany 
14 VI Sun. aft. Epiphany 
21 Septuagesima 
24 St. Matthias 
28 Sexagesima 


MARCH 


1 Monday 
7 Quinauagesima 


10 Ash Wednesday 


14 I Sun. in Lent 
21 II Sun. in Lent. 
25 Annunciation 


18 Palm Sunday ' 
23 Good Friday 

25 Easter Sunday 

25 St. Mark 


MAY 


1 Saturday 

1 St. Philip & St. Jas. 
2 I Sun. aft. Easter 

9 II Sun. aft. Easter 
16. III Sun. aft. Easter 
23 IV Sun. aft. Easter 
30 Rogation Sunday 


JUNE | 


1 Tuesday 
3 Ascension Day : 
6 Sun. aft. Ascension 
11 St. Barnabas 
13 Whitsunday 

20 Trinity Sunda 


aristi - 


27 I Sun. aft. Trinity 


{29 St. Peter 


25 V Sun. aft. Trinity 
25 St. James 


AUGUST 

1 VI Sun. aft. Trinity 
6 Transfiguration 

8 VII Sun. aft. Trinity 
15 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity 
22 IX Sun. aft. Trinity 
24 St. Bartholomew 

9 X Sun. aft. Trinity 


SEPTEMBER 
Wednesday 
XI Sun.’ aft, Trinity 


oan 


) 12 XII Sun. aft. Trinity 


19 XIII Sun, aft. Trinity 
21 St. Matthew 
26 XIV Sun: aft. Trinity 


| 29 St. Michael and all 


Angels 


OCTOBER 
-1 Friday mae 
3 XV Sun. aft, Trinity 
10 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 


28 


ty 
St. Simon & St. Jude 
XIX Sun. aft. Trinity 


NOVEMBER 


Monday 

All Saints y 
XX Sun. aft. Trinity 
XXI Sun. aft. Trinity 
XXII Sun, aft. Trin- 


ity 
Thanksgiving Day 
I Sun. in Advent 
St. Andrew 

DECEMBER 
Wednesday 


5 II Sun. in Advent 


III.Sun. in Advent 
IV Sun. in Advent 
St. Thomas 
Christmas 

Sun, aft. Christmas 
St. Stephen ond 
St. John Evangelist 
Holy Innocents _ 


Astronomical—Lenten Dates 


Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 
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Ash Easter Ash Easter 
Year | Wed. |Sunday Wed. Sunday 
. 18}April 5 -|Mar. 5) April 20 
3|April 18 -|Feb. 25}/April 11 
23| April .\Feb. 9|Mar. 27 
15) April -|Mar. ljApril 16 
27\April 14 .|Feb, 21/April 8 
19} April -\Feb. 6|/Mar. 23 
11)Mar. 29 -|Feb. 25}April 12 
2|April 17 .\Feb. 17|)April 4 
15|April 2 -|Mar. 9)April 24 
April 22 -|Feb. 22|April 8 
27\April 14 .|Feb. 13]Mar. 31 
12|Mar. 29 -|Mar. _5/Aprii 20 
3) April 18 -{Feb. 18]April 
23|April 10 -|Feb. 10}Mar. 27 
8|Mar. 26 -|Mar. 1/April 16 
28)April 14 -|Feb. 14/April 1 
19|April 6 -|Mar. 6/April 21 
- 4(Mar. 22 -|Feb. 26]April 12 
24) April 11 -|Feb. 10)/Mar. 28 
. 16/April 2 -|Mar, 2}April 17 
7\ April 22 -|Feb. 22|April 9 
20) April -|Feb. 14]/Mar. 31 
12|Mar. 30 -|Feb. 26/April 13 
3}April 18 -|Feb. 18] April 
16}April 3 -|Feb. 10|)Mar. 28 
8|Mar.. 26 -|Mar. _1{April 16 
28/April 15 -|Feb. 14/April 1 
20] April “6 -|Mar. 6)April 21 
4) April 19 -|Feb. 26]/April 13 
24}April 11 -|Feb. 11/Mar. 28 
16j\April -|/Mar. 2/April 17 
7, April 22 -|Feb. 22/April 9 
20) April -|Feb. 7|/Mar. 25 
12|Mar. 30 -|Feb. 27/April 13 
& 4}April 19 -|Feb. 18)April 5 
c) 17jApril 3 -|Mar. 10}/April 25 
. Mar. 26 -|Feb. 23]April 10 
= 28|April 15 -|Feb. 15)April 1 
. 13|Mar. 31 -|Mar. 6/April 21 
, 1840...)/Mar. 4)April 19 -|Feb. 19)April 6 
1841...|Feb. 24|/April 11 -|Feb. 11)/Mar, 29 
1842...|Feb. ar, 27 -|Mar. _2/April 17 
1843...)/Mar. 1}April 16 -|Feb. 15)Aopril 
844...|Feb. 21/April -|Feb. 7|/Mar. 25 
1845...|Feb 5 3 -|Feb. 27/April 14 
1846...|)Feb. 25/April 12 -|Feb. 19)April 5 
1847...)Feb. 17)April 4 -|Mar. 3)April 18 
1848,..)Mar. 8/April 23 .|Feb, 23}April 10 
1849.../Feb. 21{April 8 Feb. 15)April 
1850...|Feb. 13!Mar. 31 Feb. 28!April 15 
In A. D..325 the Council of the Christian 


Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up_the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall ke 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fiuctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a eo py statute with 
the p se of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not_been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 

- Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the real or astronomical full 


moon. 
Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christi: 
Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes rc) 


Ash jEaster Ash Easter 
Wed. |Sunday| Wed. |Sunday 
— 


: i] 7||1951...|Feb. _7|Mar. 25 
olNtar. 30. Feb. 27|April 13 


Year 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. 

Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and aigso all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the 
ine ual ing @ Good Frid 

e following day, riday, commemorate 
the day of the erysifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
weeaer ja hief festival of the Ch 

aster is the chief festival o: e ristian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. if oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nee Sewiclt cal dar ‘is based on days recko 

e Jew: endar’ ased on Ss 
from evening to evening. med 


The Golden Number, used in the table below, is greater by unity than the remainder 
dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; non a tebiae 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1928, ° 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 


. Number Date Number Date 
\ 1 April 14 6 April 18 
Nea April 3 7 April 8 
‘3 Mar. 23 8 ar. 28 
a April 11 9 April 16 
6% ar. 31 10 April 5 


Gold 
Number Date Number Date 
il Mar. 25 16 
12 April 13 17 Mai 2 
qo] a ag 
ar. 
15 April 10 se <1 


12|Mar. 30/1952... A 
jl 12 Ie 18}April 
¥ D' 

13|Mar. 31/|1968...|/Feb. 28}April 14 

5} April 20}|1969...)Feb. 19)April 
18|April 4||1970...|/Feb. 11/Mar. 29 
9|Mar. 27||1971...|Feb. 24}/April 11 

1jApril 16||1972...|EBeb, 16}April 
14)April 1/|1973...|Mar. 7|April 22 
5| April 20||1974...|Feb. 27|April 14 
25)April 12||1975...|Feb. 12)}Mar. 50 
17|April 4/|1976...)/Mar. 3)April 18 
2) April 17||1977...|Feb. 23}April 10 
22}April 8]/1978...|Feb. 8|Mar. 26 
13|Mar. 31|/1979...|Feb. 28]April 15 

5}April 20||1980:..|Feb. 20/Aprii 
18}April 5/|1981...|Mar. 4}April 19 
10|Mar. 27//1982...|Feb. 24/April 11 

1|April 16]/1983...|Feb. 16)April 
14/April 1/|1984...)}Mar. 7|April 22 

6|April 21||1985...|Feb. 20)April 
26|April 12||1986.../Feb. 12|Mar. 30 
10|Mar. 281/1987...|Mar. 4/April 19 
2|April 17|/1988...|Feb. 17/April 3 
22}April 9/|/1989...|Feb. Mar. 26 
7|Mar. 24|/1990...j;Feb. 28/April 15 
26/April 13/|1991...}Feb. 13}Mar. 31 
18}April 5/|1992.,..]Mar. 4/April 19 
10/April 25||1993...|/Feb. 24/April 11 
23\|April 91/1994.../Feb. April 3 
14)April 1//1995...;Mar. 1/April 16 
6/April 21||1996...|/Feb. 21|April 7 
19/April 6/|1997 Feb. 12|)Mar. 30 
1 r, 28//1998...)/Feb. 25)April 12: 
. 2)April 17||1999.../Feb. 17|/April 4 
. 22')April 9/|2000...'Mar. 8)\April 23 


~~ 
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Holidays of the World 


Source: Official Records and World Almanac Questionnaire 


Christmas and New Year’s are observed the} of the Virgin. Consecration of the li 
A e lighted candles 
wane, over. . to be used in the church during the year, Also 
Episcopal countries, such as England, the only | known as “Groundhog Day” in the United States. 
church days which are Tegular legal holidays, aside| Feb. 14, Otp CanvLemas: St. Valentine’s Day. 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, March 25. Lapy Day: 6 
and Whit-Monday. kK Virgin, 
tae ee oe Ayala a ai Seed perl 6 is Old Lady Day. 
nristmas which are usually legal holi- une 24, MiIpSUMMER Day: F 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All| of John the Baptist. SE Oe ee 
aaa on Immaculate erga Sa eas ded ae ytkee Midsummer Day. 
-American countries it is usual to observe uly 15. St. SwirHin’ AY. 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. * sel “This durip ion 
In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


continue forty days. 


Aug. 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 


holidays. the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 
Jan. 6, TwetrrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- Sept. 29. Micuartmas: Feast of St. Michael 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as| the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 
Epiphany. (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or All 


brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as| Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 


superstition that if rain fell on this day it Rania 


1. Lammas Day. Originally in England: 


‘May 3 


Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is | e’en. 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox| Noy. 2, Att Sous’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch | souls of the dead. 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference Nov. 11. Marrinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. | Martinmas is Nov. 23. 
Feb. 2.. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification Dec. 28. CuiILpERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1943 
Seurce: World Almanac Questionnaire { oy he 
There are no ‘National’’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 


holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when fey ordered (April 30, 1869) 


that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as 


a National holiday. The 


President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees through- 
out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by President. 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, the Congress 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 


The legal holidays in New York 


November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); 
Day (Dec. 25). 


State are—New Years (Jan. 1); 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); 
(ist Monday in, Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); 
Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in November); Christmas 


Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb, 12): 
Labor Day 
Monday in 


3 Independence Day (July 4); 
Election Day (1st Tuesday after 1st 


THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS in 1943 ARE; 


Jan. 1—New Years Day. In all the States District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico; Virgin Islands. (Will 

‘_ not be observed in Alabama, Kentucky.) 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937. To be 
observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. 

Feb, 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In California, Colo- 
tado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
(banking transactions not affected), Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia (by some banks), Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, Alaska.(not observed by Federal 
employees), Hawaii, Puerto Rico (by banks), 
Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the States 
(will not be observed in Kentucky), the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. ~ 

April 23—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Counties), 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (in 
Charleston County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. In Connecticut Good Friday is usually 
proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting 
and prayer. 

egocatien or Memorial Day. In all the 
States (will not be observed in Kentucky), Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by 
banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, with the following exceptions— 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina (applies to State and National banks 
cogs Virginia.) 

Da i 

July 1 Independence Day. In-all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 6—Labor Day: In all the States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by -banks), 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


_ Oct. 12—Columbus Day, In Arizona, Arkansas (by 


South Carolina (Confederate Memorial | 


some banks), California, Colorado (by some banks 
part of day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan 
(banks remain open), Missouri (banking transac- 
tions not affected), Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma (banks not 
closed); Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia (banks remain 
open), Washington, Ohio, West, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is also 
Fraternal Day (In Alabama), Discovery Day 
(North Dakota) and Landing Day (Wisconsin), © 


Nov. 2—General Election Day (ist Tuesday after 


the lst Monday in November). In Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Tlli- — 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, , 


Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 


Dakota, Ohio (a half day), Oklahoma, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
‘ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. (Ob- 
oe only in years when General Elections are 
eld. ; 
Noy. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States (will 
not be observed in Alabama, Kentucky}, District 


of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), | 


Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. (Called “Victory Day’’ in Colorado, 
Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii.) : 
Noy. 25—Thanrksgiving Day (last Thursday in 
November.) Every State (will not be observed in 
Kentucky), Territory and Possession. Abraham 
Lincoln issued (1864) the first Presidential Proc- 
lamation fixing Thanksgiving Day as a holiday 
on the fourth or last Thursday in November. In 
1939, 1940 and 1941 observance was divided, when 
President Roosevelt proclaimed that the preced- 
ing Thursday be observed. The President pro- 
claims only for the District of Columbia and 
Federal employees. States observe the day set by 


_ the Governors. President Roosevelt announced 


(1941) that the traditional date would be ob- 
served again in 1942 and thereafter. 


Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Territories and possessions, Philip-. 


Pine Islands. 


Annunciation of the ~_ 


‘ = 


Jan 6—Three King’s Day (Epiphany). In Fuerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
and St. John): ’ : : 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 

_ Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

_ Jan, 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Arkansas (some banks), 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
. Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. It 
_ _ is Lee-Jackson Day, in Virginia. 

Jan, 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Feb. 5—Arbor Day. In Arizona (all counties ex- 
_ cept Apache, Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and 
_ Yavapai.) _ : 

‘Feb. 14—Admissign Day. In Arizona. 

Feb, 15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Zone. 
March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 

_ March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that State. 
March 9—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Mardi Gras 
‘in Florida (in cities and towns where carnival 
_ is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of Jefferson, 
Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John the 
Baptist, East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 
‘March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
__nessee. ; 

arch 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

_ March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 30—Seward’s Day., In Alaska (Not observed 

___by Federal employees.) j 
_ March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
Avril 1—State Election. In Michigan. 

April 2—Arbor Day. In Arizona (in the counties of 
_ Apache, Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai.) 
_ Avril 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Independence 

Resolution. In North Carolina. 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Mis- 
_ souri (bank transactions not affected), Oklahoma 
(banks not closed), Cl Tee 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts. 
- April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. r 

pril 22—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
the 4th Thursday in April, but not always. The 
_ date is determined by the Governor and Council.) 
', April 22—Holy Thursday. Philippine Islands, Vir- 
gin Islands (except at St. Croix). 

April 24—Holy Saturday. In the Canal Zone. 
April 24—Arbor and Bird Day. In Massachusetts. 
April 26—Easter Monday. In North Carolina, Vir- 


3 


' 


> 


“Age Be Ne ial D i i 
7 Sitio ay. In Florida, Georgia, 
cha Day. In the Canal Zone, Philippine 
™ eee Island Independence Day. In that 
In North 


bagi 10—Confederate Memorial Day. 
_ Carolina, South Carolina. 

| 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
__ in North Carolina. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Me- 
_ morial Day. In Alabama, Arkansas (by some 


er Sh. 

Cd York State the General Construction Law 

makes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 

. This is the case in almost all of the States. 
__ Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 
honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 
Ae ee for women. On that day in 1938 the 
National Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big 

a) seedling for the grounds around the head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party, the Alva 
Belmont House, on B St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
he 4 day is now observed in 32 States and 3 Terri- 
tories. 

_ St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widely observed. 
Gen. Washington, when encamped at Cambridge, 
‘Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 
a special order authorizing as parole for the next 
day ‘‘Boston,"’ and as countersign “St. Patrick,” 
nam: ES apele John Sullivan as “‘Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Day.” 

_ Army Day, April 6 
some other states, 
_ military parades. 

__ Navy Day, October 27, sponsored annually by the 
Navy League of the United States. October is also 
the month in which the American Navy was 
_ founded (1775) ee the Continental Congress. 

_ Pan American Day is observed April 14, because 
on that date in 1890 the First International Con- 


is observed in New York, and 
by a display of flags and by 


“Birthday (*)! Dominion Day, Jul 
ay, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 
(*) The birthday of the reignin 


- June 9); (*) any day appointed 
thanksgiving. 


Fk ale es 
j —. Astronomica 
OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1943 


uly 1; Labor Day, Sept. 6; 


|—Holidays 


banks), Florida, Georgia, *Louisiana, Miss 
South Carolina, *Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 
June 1l—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 
June 14—-Flag Day. In Iowa, Missouri (ba 
transactions not affected), Pennsylvania. — — 
June 14—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. ~- 
fn ces Day. In Massachusetts (in 
Suffo county). 
June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State (by 
some banks). : 
June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 


holiday). 
Y Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 


July 13—Gen. 
Tennessee. 
July 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 

July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
Bolivar Day in the Canal Zone. . 
July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
also ge eters Day in the Virgin Islands 

St. Croix). 


(except a 
July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 


1—Colorado Day. In that State. 


Aug. : 
13—Occupation Day. In the Philippine Is- 


Aug. 19—National Aviation Day. 

Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisiana. 
Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 18—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. 

Oct. 4—Missouri Day. In that State (banking 


transactions not affected). 
Oct.—In South Carolina. Thursday of State Fair 


Week. ‘ 

Oct. 12—Discevery Day (in North Dakota); Land- 
ing Day (in Wisconsin). 

Oct, 18—Alaska 


Day. In Alaska. (Not observed by 
Federal employees.) 


Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). . 

Oct. 31—Nevada (Admission) Day. that State. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In_Louisiana. It is ~ 


Liberty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix 
only). 

Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 


Zone. 

Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. , 
Nov. 15—Proclamation of the Commonwealth. In 
the Philippine Islands. (This date may be 

observed as a holiday). 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
half-holiday in Frederick County). 

Nov. 28—Independence from Spain. In the Canal 


Zone. : 
Nov. 30—Bonifacio Day. In the Philippine Islands. 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day. In the Philippine Islands. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED IN SOME MANNER 


ference of American States, meeting in Washing- — 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
creation of the organization known today as the 
Pan American Union. The day is intended espe- 
cially to appeal to schools. 

Mother's Day is the second Sunday in May; 
athens Day, tees Sheet aA in a Child Health 
ay, ay y annua. residential Proclam 
tion); National Maritime Day, Me 


y 
ere fixed 


Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinner. 
England societies everywhere and eDown East 
Patent Matitime Day was Sixt 
ationa! ie Day was firs roclai: * 
1935, in commemoration of the deparigth me 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful transatlantic voyage under 
iter oe May 22 is an observance, not a 
Arbor Day—Tree-planting day, was = 
served April 10, 1872, in Nettaske’ on iin dened 
sion more than a million young trees were set 
in the ground in that state. Since then the ob- 
Bel Ne gil tS all eres the ett Sb 
r ay is another observance w 
to Arbor Day in places. a Z 


/ PUBLIC STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN CANADA, 1943 
New Year’s, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 23; Easter Monday, A 


ril 26; Victoria Day, May 24; Kin r 
hanksgiving Day (*); Remtetabrante 


5 

Sovereign, or the day fixed by proclamation for its celebration (usually 
y proclamation for a public holiday or for t , 
(When New Year’s, Christmas, Victoria pe io St Boren whee 

_ fall on Sunday, the following day is observed as the holiday). 


Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birthday 


‘ 


ny stronomical Time 
4 : Source: United S* 
me is the measurement of the earth 

axis. This rotation causes the stars to 


renee | “ 


Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own i 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once’ during the | value is onl. ts gre = 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. daily chan; 
The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They | a second. 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are On account 


of the fact that this difference is so 


only very slightly affected by the Earth's orbital | small, sidereal time has generally been use yo 
Motion. _ astronomers. In recent years a few observatories, 
The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned | including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 


from a Point in the sky known as the vernal | employ mean equinoctial time in computi 
equinox. That point moves very slowly among the | rates of_precision clocks. oe 


The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
tespect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
Variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length nal 
r by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- The Tropical Year, therefore, consists ¢ 

ey come this objection, mean time has been devised. days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 secon 
p. Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- Tropical Year is not of uniform length: 

} dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes | slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 
. ors apparent solar time, but on the average it century, but this variation 
4 is same. Anue. 
TIME, WITH RESPECT TO THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition i Se, eh 

The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation| The greatest apparent change is the loss 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite | Of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes | _, Tidal pre [epee ee Narco 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. | >-0¥ Uf dissipati On ae oe — frietios th. 

The observations come from deviations of the 1.4 x 1019 erg sec. by } ia 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the The earth’s rotation from this cause should | 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. © | 
_ lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the The moon should continue to recede unt: 

earth rotation seem the only explanation. period of revolution and that of the e rth’s | 
This may be due to’shifts of matter within or on | tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates The moon should then gradually approac! 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of | earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s 
its average rotational motion during the last three | (about twice the earth’s radius), breakin, 

_ centuries. Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. - 
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Standard Time re 
: Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission _ 
“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in | no official bearin 
24 hours,’’ says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitude. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. 
“Since the distance around the earth is less at 
points not on the Equator than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, | 
at the Equator, a difference of about 17 miles 
makes a-time difference of 1 minute, while in the Kans, 
latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles in 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time. er th i. 
Although the United States has used standard All municipalities on the boundary betw ithe ‘s 
h 


-since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- | Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mo! 
' ieee ds a whole is recorded until. March 19, 1918, | Standard Time except. Huntington, Ore., 
_ when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce | uses Pacific Standard Time. ; f 
- Commission to establish limits for the various time Standard time is used also in the territories } 
zones in this country. > _, | Side of the continental United States. The pl: ces 
The United States is divided intp four standard | and the time used (slower or faster than Green- — 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude | wich) are given below: i = 
“in width. All places in each zone use, instead of | — Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower; Guam 
_ their own local time, the time counted from the | 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 1012 hours slower; Panat 
transit of the ‘‘mean sun’’ across the meridian | Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 ho 
_ which passes through the approximate center of | faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 
that zone. hours :lower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours oe ie 
_ These time zones are designated as Eastern,| Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixed — 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in| as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, | than Greenwich. Actually, however, four times: 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- | are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150°W,. 
ly. The time in the various zones is Sloner ner ager W 8 mas 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
reenwi { 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively..| slow, ‘respec ively. ; , 
; es a ea al an the: boundary between Standard time signals are transmitted from. Las F 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use| U. Si Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
_ Eastern Standard Time: | ms and over wires to various points using this oa 
~ Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; | The NAA (Arlington) station has been ahbolishec 
ue Franklin, N.'C.; Apalachicola, Fla.. and the transmission of time signals has bee 
_ The adoption of standard time by any State has | transferred to NSS (Annapolis). it 
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Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission and U. S. Hydrographic Office 


Standard time for the world, like longitude, is 
counted from Greenwich, England, as the prime 


meridian. Places to the east of there have faster 
time; places to the west of there have slower time. 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


The International Meridian Conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., (1884) €éstablished as the 
prime meridian, from which time was to be 
counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
England. The meridian 180° from this prime 
meridian was made the International Date Line, 
but, in order to include islands of the same group 
in the same day, it has been necessary to vary the 
line from the 180th meridian at some places. The 
official date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in 
accordance with the following description: 

Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
‘southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
westerly to 170° EB. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly 
on the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 


to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ 
S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian to 60° S. 


When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning éast 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W. to 45°30’ S., 
Tonga Islands, New Zealand and thence the line 
continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian at 
ary Se thence southerly on the 180th meridian 
o 60° S. 


7 | STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


Atlanta, Ga......... 12.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex...... 11.00 a.m. || Omaha, Neb... .a...]11.00 A.M. 
Baltimore, Md....... 12.00 NOON} | Hartford, Conn...... 12.00 NOON]}| Philadelphia, Pa. . {12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala... .. 11.00 a.m. || Houston, Texas...... 11.00 a.m. ttsburgh; Pa. 12.00 NOON 
Boston, Mass........|12.00 Noon 11.00 a.m. || Portland, Oregon 9:00 A.M 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 12.00 NOON . {11.00 am. Providence, R. 12.00 NOON 
Charleston, S. C 12.00 NOON -}|_9.00 A.M. Richmond, Va. 12.00 NOON 
Chicago, Ill... . 11.00 a.m -|11.00 a.m. || St. Paul, Minn. -}11.00 a.m. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12.00 NOON . {11.00 a.m. Rochester, N. Y . {12.00 NOON 
Cleveland, Ohio. 12.00 NOON -|11.00 Am. |} Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.at 
Columbus, Ohio .| 12.00 NOON} | Minneapolis, Minn. ..}11.00 a.m, || San Francisco, Cal. . -00 A.M. 
Dallas, Tex.... 11,00 A.M. ||Newark, New Jersey..|12.00 NOON|/ Savannah, Ga....... 12.00 NOON 
Denver, Col......... 10.00 A.M. New Haven, Conn.,...|12.00 NOON|| Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M. 
Loe mae yap Towa.... ber AM. —_ hol oa oe ward tae. NOON]} St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M. 

etroit, BR aes « -00 NOON] | New Orleans, La. ... . .00 A. M. || Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON 
EF Paso, Tex.....-.. 11,00 a.m. - {| Norfolk, Va......... 12.00 NOON 


STANDARD TI 


s 


_ _ At 12 o’clock noon United S 
‘ follows: 
Alexandria -00 P.M. |)Delhi.... 
Amsterdam 19 P.M. ||Dublin....... 
Athens... .00 P.M. ||] Edmonton, Alb 
Auckland. .30 a.M.* || Freetown, S. L. 
Bagh .0O P.M. |}Geneva...... 
-0O MID. ||Halifax....:... 
.30 A.M.* || Havana......... 
i OCR. WP ELAVIOs occas bas 
5211) eee 6.00 P.M. |)}Honolulu........ 
Loy COE ae 12.00 NOON}| Hong Kong...... 
BOmpay .. ccc vace> 10.30 P.M. ||Istanbul........ f 
remen . aes .| 6.00 P.M. ||Leningrad....... 
WBTURSOIS, wos 6 ps ess .+| 5.00 P.M. Was ae gees 
Bucharest........ cet 4.00 Plt. fi Lisbon. ...... 65 
Budapest anes 6.00 P.M. ||Liverpool....... 
Buenos Aires ..+-{ 100P.M. |}/London......... 
Calcutta........ ..-{10.53 P.M. |/Madrid......... 
Cape Town...... 7.00 P.M. Manila.......... 
ROBDACAD (nisin isla a’ ss 12.30 P.M, || Mexico City..... 
Copenhagen.......- 6.00 P.M. |} Montevideo..... 
anzig..... Barciiniaca’s 6,00 P.M. ||Montreal........ 
Dawson, Y hE Pn 8.00 A.M. 


Germany, France and Italy operate See ae oe ghrp ane Time which is seven 
s ours ahead. 


ahead of New York Standard Time; Englan 


E DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 
tates Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as 


-}10.30 P.M. 8.00 P.M. 

-|_ 5.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 

-|10.00 A.M, 5.00 P.M, 

-| 4.00 P.M. 1.00 a.m.* 

-| 6.00 P.M. 2.00 P.M. 

-|_ 1.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
+.+.|12.00 NOON 1.00 P.M 
.-e-} 5.00 P.M, 1.00 A.M.* 
«-..| 6.30 a.m. ..|12.00 MID. 
seee] 1.00 A.M.* | 6.00 Pm. 

7.00 P.M. ||Sydney (N.S. W.)....] 3.00 a.ar* 
soe tt SOO PML? HH Peherant. vo sc ce rae 8.30 P.M. 
+...]12.00 NOON]|Tokyo........ «.eef 2.00 a.m,* 
+++-| 5.00 P.m. || Valparaiso .......... 1.00 P.M 
aK 5.00 P.M, || Vancouver...... ey Bes 
vase p 2100 Paw, OW ViGnOR: oi ales ute ace. 6.00 P.M. 
-..-) 5.00 P.M. || Warsaw......... 6.00 P.M. 
-.++}_ 1.00 a.m.* |] Wellington, N. Z...... 4.30 a.M.* 
«+-.{11.00 a.m. |}Winnipeg....... 3 «}11.00 a.m, 
-++-{ 1.30P.m. |; Yokohama....... «..} 2.00 A.M.* 
-++.{12.00 NOON]| Zurich. ......... a-..} 6.00 Pm, 
hours 


At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


Daylight Saving Time 


Source: Commerce and Industry Association of New York 
Association of New Youn} Inc. (Formerly The Merchants’ 


On Monday, Feb. 9, 1942, at 2 A.M., for the first 
time since 1919, the entire United States went on 
War Time by setting the clocks ahead one hour for 
the duration of the war. The Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc., was one of 
the earliest advocates of a uniform National Day- 
ie Saving Law as a boon to workers and a means 
of saving a vast amount of electric power. President 
Roosevelt signed the bill which made War Time 


eee ge geo aes at 

anada has advanc er clocks one hour and 
Newfoundland two hours for the duration. Alaska 
is also on advanced time, as well as Iceland. 

The clocks in the Bahamas, for the first time in 
the history of the colony, have been advanced, the 
time in Nassau coinciding with Eastern War Time 
in the United States. In the West Indies, Barbados 
Island and St. Lucia Island have advanced their 
clocks one hour. In Puerto Rico and Haiti the 
clocks have been advanced one hour. In Bermuda 
one hour Daylight Saving Time becam : 


oa Jan. 11, 1942. Honolulu is also on. cones 
e. 


vanced 
N 


In the Dutch West Indies the islands of 


Aruba, Buen Ayre and Curacao advance 
clocks one hour starting March 28, 1942. Snenio 
on July 31, went on Daylight Saving Time. 
In South America, Argentina is on Daylight Say- 
ing Time for the duration of the war. Chile went 
on Daylight Time on Aug. 1, 1942: Dominican 
permet —— clocks 1 hour, 40 minutes 

In Europe, Great Britain moved her clo 
another hour on April 5, 1942, thus Ghiseinn ae 
hours of Daylight Saving Time. On Aug. 9, 1942 
they revetted to one hour Daylight Saving Time for 
the Winter. Unoccupied France put clocks ahead 
another hour on March.9, 1942, thus making two 
hours of Daylight Saving Time; d advanced 
eee rege ne aa es mele 2, 1942, until Oct. 4; 
a e clocks one hour on March 
ee eg eg 

our—on Aug. , 1942, e 

put back one hour, and on Oct. ha o. fee] 


» Xt ‘ 
time was in operation. Switzerland advanced the 


clocks one hour on May 4, 1942. Germany taly 
are on Daylight Saving Time. sien 


ee 
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Calendar Improvement | 
Source: The World Calendar Association 


Calendar revision continues to progress toward 
actual adoption in 1945, despite the war. The 
World Calendar is the only plan now receiving 
serious international consideration. It has already 


the approval of 14 governments: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, 
Mexico, Norway, Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and 
Uruguay. 
Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire, the 
Universal Christian Council, the World Federation 
of Education Associations, etc. In the United 
States, it has the support of the National Education 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce and other Chambers of 
Commerce, the American Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc. Among religious denomina- 
tions, it is approved by the Protestant Epicospal 
Church, American Lutheran, Reformed and has 
the endorsement of the Methodist Church Council 
of Bishops. 

The World Calendar is being advecated by cal- 
endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Belgium,- Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Panema, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela end Yugoslavia. 

The World Calendar rearranges the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 

years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years is accomplished by giving the first 
months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
remaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday: and every 
year begins with Sunday, January ist. Symmetry, 
balance, order, and stability are achieved without 
difficult transitional changes. 

To conform to the necessary 365 days in ordinary 
years and 366 days in leap years, vitally essential 
if any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year. 
The World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 
extra Saturday at the end of every year after the 


It is sponsored internationally by the 


Leap-Year-Day, another extra, Saturday in leap 
years, after the completed second quarter, at the 
end of June. It is recommended that these extra 
Saturdays be observed as World-Holidays. : 

The object of The World Calendar is to remove 
the needless complications which exist in our cal- 
endar today and to simplify and stabilize it so 
that it will adequately meet modern requirements. 

Among the advantages of The World Calendar 
are these: Exact statistical comparisons could be 
made between corresponding periods of different 
years without having to weigh the results because 
of a different number of Saturdays or Sundays; 
days and dates always agree: many holidays could 
be set so that they always come on Monday and 
so make a long weekend; any holiday with a fixed 
month date, Jike Independence Day, would always 
come on the same day of the week; any date that 
is now fixed by the day of the week, such as ‘‘the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November” 
would always have the same date. i 

This reform, long the subject of international 
conference and study, impartially meets the need 
of- industry, government, social life, -agriculture, 
education, i 


is the perpetual feature, every year the same in 
arrangement; and another, the coordination of the 
various time units is secured at the end of every 
quarter. This stability and coordination would be 
obviously of great benefit in all our war efforts and 
productions, as everything would move more 


smoothly with the use of this balanced and steady — 


measurement of time. 

To put a revised calendar into actual operation 
it is obvious that some kind of international agree- 
ment must be secured. It is anticipated that definite 
international action within a year or two, by: a 
nation or group of nations, will be inaugurated for 
the adoption of The World Calendar on the last 
day of December, 1944. December 31st in that year 
falls on Sunday, which would be considered as the 
extra Saturday, the Year-End Day of the new 
calendar. The World Calendar would then be 
placed in operation on the next day, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. The working week would begin with 
Monday, January 2d, as New VYear’s Day is pre- 


ceded by the Year-End Day, the Saturday-World-- 


Holiday. 
The World Calendar Association, sponsors of 
The World Calendar and the world center of 


calendar authority, is located in the International 


science, religion, and all phases of 
activity. Clearly one great benefit of this reform 


completion of the fourth quarter, and adds a Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. - 


Table of Days Between Two Dates 


Source; Astronomical Records 
(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 
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{Approx. Dist. on E 
Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 
of Daily (Revolution; — -—HW——__ aa 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum ae 


-96925| 43,355,000} 28,566,000 

24. 66,738,000 

91,342,000 

128/330,000 

4332. 5 459/940.000 

yy :455|10759 . 20 570,0! 836,700,000 
231/30685.93 : Bee 800,000] 1,698/800;,000 

21: -535|60187 . 2'317;400,000} 2.769.600,000 

14.325/90470. 4'300,000,000}2750,000,000 


_dupiter has 4 large sa 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 
feptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2. 
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» by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 
earth. Its average distance from the Sun is about 
| 3,700,000,000 miles.. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
| and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the conse ares " 
of Cancer. During 1943 its position in the sky will - 
Toa oe ere Yange in right ascension from 8h 35m be ri 51m 
ecent deter: Hination and in declination from + 23° 12’ to + 24 


- 1943, not visible in th 
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Eclipses - 
‘FOUR ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, Two of Moon 


northeastern Asia. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


J qd h m 

Moon enters penumbra..February 19 9 43.1p.m 
Moon enters umbta ..February 19 11 3.0 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse February 20 12 38.0 a.m. 
Moon leaves umbra ...February 20 2 13.0 a.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra’. February 20 3 32.4am. 


.Magnitude of the eclipse is 0.77 of the 
Moon’s diameter 


TII. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, August 1, 
e United States; visible in 
' Australia, New Zealand, the southwestern part of 
New Guinea, the Sunday Islands, the Indian Ocean 
and the eastern part of Madagaskar. 


Comets, 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
century and is known as the typical comet. In 
October, 1858, its tai] reached halfway from the 

‘ horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


Astronomical—Eclipses; Comets; Meteors 


a SS oe 


in 1943 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Pacific Standard Time 


e four eclipses, two dh m a 
Gaal Sin und two, of ae Moe ‘: ; Eclipse begins. .y....--:. February 4 1 26.3 p.m. ‘ 
I. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, February 4, 1943, | Central eclipse begins....February 4 2 47.6 p.m. ; 
visible inthe western part of the United States, | Central eclipse at local a 3 Ro De 
Alaska, the northern part of ee Lee a igor Oaneet Gotines ead ee eae! ras a Sa f 
ili rder of Asia an e Frans = m. 

papansde islands. Konus Eclipse ends,.........-.. February 4 5 49.1 p.m.7 
Local Standard Times ‘ 
Place beginning middle- end magnitude © 
AUP ye yAvges a Pitts! auc ucele olaus >.February 4 12.48 p.m 1.50 p.m. 2.48 p.m. 0.29 

ee Eo or AL ea oe Ore Selene aa February 4 12 noon 1.09 p.m. 2.16 p.m. 0.89 

Anchorage PUSHES ik SN Fels veh swe ate a ais io February 4 1.16 p.m. 2.24 p.m. 3.30 p.m. 1.00 
maTMIBE I WANAGRG) 0)c Alea was aye as leee= February 4 2.32 p.m. 3.38 p.m. eS Re, 0.88 : 
Seattle, Washington............... ...-February 4 3.57 p.m. SOS ghey sae ae 0.56 ‘ 
Portland, Oregon PER ay ER ae ee February 4 4.00 p.m. AG FS,” Oda eee 0.51 C4 
Carson City, Nevada ee via ykier oso ge February 4 4.16 p.m. DOA Pp. Misra aes ae 0.32 = 
Mt, Hamilton, California .............. February 4 4.18 p.m. B02 D.Mi90 7) jo... ge 0.29 : 
Mt: ‘Wilson, California... -............... February 4 4.31 p.m. 5.05) pimin) ~gaves 0.16 ) 
II, A Partial Eclipse- of the Moon, February CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE { 
19-20, 1943, visible in the United States; the be- Greenwich Meat Time 4 
ginning visible North America, except the ache ? 
western part, Alaska, South America, Europe and | Relipse begins. . .......-August 1 1 36.4a:m. 5 
Africa except the eastern parts, Arctic Ocean, | Ceniral eclipse begins...... August 1 3 5.6a.m. 
_ North Atlantic Ocean, and eastern Pacific Ocean; | Central eclipse ends........ August 1 5 25.9 a.m. © 
| the ending visible in North and South America, | Relipse ends................ August1 6 55.la.m. | 

western Europe, northwestern Africa, Arctic Ocean, 

Atlantic Ocean, east and central Pacific Ocean and IV. A Partial Eclipse. of the Moon, August : 


15-16, 1943, not visible in the United States; the © 
beginning visible in the western part of the Pacific 
Ocean, Antarctica, Australia, New Zealand, the § 
Indian Ocean, Asia, Africa,. except the north- © 
western part, eastern and southeastern Europe; i. 
the ending visible in western Australia, Antartica, — 
Indian Ocean, Asia except the northeastern -part, 
Europe, Africa, extreme eastern part of South 
America and eastern and southern Atlantic Ocean. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Standard Time for Weetesg A aeiaue 


m 
Moon enters penumbra...August 16 12 58.0 a. 


a.m. 
Moon enters umbra .....August 16 1 58.5 a.m. 
Middle of the eclipse....August 16 3 28.4 a.m, 
Moon leaves umbra...... August 16 4 58.1 a.m, 
Moon leaves penumbra. ..August 16 5 58.3 a.m. 
Magnitude of the eclipse is 0.88 of the 


Moon’s diameter 


Meteors ; 


A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus — 
is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
dust. One can see stars through comets. ' 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Long. of| From 


; Period Year Peri- Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc, Asc. 

. Due to in of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to _ 

Name Return Years Disc Dist. Dist, |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n 

Deg, Des. Des 
Newjmin IT.......... Apr. 1943 5.43 1916 1.38 4.90 li o4 
Schaumasse.......... Aug. 1943 7.95 1900 pd 6.80 15 33 et 
6.68 1851 | 1.36. 5.71 18 144 174 
8.54 1927 1.78 6.58 14 66 40 
3.29 1786 0.33 2.20 13 335 185 
7.73 1906 1.63 3.92 13 190 203 
6.15 1819 1.04 2.06 20 96 170 
6.56 1906 1.70 3.37 9 264 20 
5.18 1873 1.33 4.87 13 120 187 
6.87 1904 1.40 5.87 31 77 353 
6.94 1889 1.87 5.40 6 177 196 

6.85 1886 1.06 6.16 3 45 321 : 

4.91 1902 0.89 4.94 17 215 356 
7.42 1843 1.60 5.97 11 206 200 
6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 55 
5.68 1869 1515 5.21 5 290 14 
i 1933 2.48 5.16 10 189 191 
6.58 1896 1.19 4°57 16 242) 167 
8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
33.36 1866 2.10 9.50 | 163 234 173 
76.02 |240 B.c.| 0.59 35.32} 162 57 112 


The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
17, 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 
Ark, It split into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., 


reset SY ae 
another 80 lhs., and there were many sm: : 
The next largest meteorite of which te dneed q 
fall is known is. the one which fell at Knyahinya 
Hungary, on June 9, 4866. It weighed 647 pounds, 
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s Phases, 1943 (Standard Time 
. (A.M,, light figures; P.M., black) ‘ 
Eastern | # Central Mountain P < “= 
ee _|_Std. Time | Std. Time Std. Time |. std ‘time std. Time pat 
ase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New|_ Denver, Salt [San Francisco| Fairbanks — 
; York, Ete. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc./L.Angeles,Etc. Etc, ae 
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a ae 6 a ee 
12 48 
5 48 4 48 3 48 saat 
3 13 2 13 1 13 12 
6 29 5 29 4 29 3 
7 40 6 40 5 40 4 
12 45 19d 11 45 10 45 9 
3 I 22 12 22 ll 22 10 
§ 5 34 4 34 3 34 2 
: 7 2 30 1 30 12 30 11 
kK 5 8 4°38 38 2 
8 52 7 52 6 52 5 
4 53 3 53 2 53 1 
10 4 9 4 8 4 7 
6 11 5 li 411 3 
2 51 1 51 12 51 26d 11 
4 43 3 43 2 43 ri 
4 52 3 52 2 52 iT 
413 cE 243 tut 
8 33 7 33 6 33 5 
5 33 4 33 3 33 2 
93 8 35 7 35 6 
12 14 17d 11 14 10 14 9 
3 Zos 1 8 12 
7 44 6 44 5 44 4 
11 29 10 29 9 29 8 2 
7 21 6 21 5 21 4 21 21 
11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 38 
1 10 6 9 8 16m 
10 36 9 36 8 36 7 36 5 36 
2 34 1 34 12 34 11 34 9 34 
Tine: 10 4 9°74 8 4 6 4 
2 59 1 59 12 59 11 59 9 59 
7 33 6 33 5 33 4 33 2 33 
10 40 9 40 8 40 7 40 5 40. 
2 6 1-6 12 6 20d 11 6 9 6 
6 29 5 29 4 29 3 29 129 
3 10 2 10 1 10 12 10 10 
8 23 7 23 6 23 5 23 3 
8 42 7 42 6 42 5 42 3 
8 59 7 59 6 59 5 59 3 
0 22 9 22 8 22 7 22. 5 
Lhe 7 2% 6 26 5 26) 3 
5 43 4 43 3 43 2 43 a2 
10 23 9 23 8 23 7 23 5 
6 3 Pre 4,53 sas 1 
11 24 10 24 9 24 8 24 6 
3°3 me dea, iF 10 
10 50 9 50 8 50 7 50 5 
The Moon 


A +4, 

; nd the earth} The nodes have a retrograde motion, which 
The moon completes a circuit arow length is 27} causes them to make an entire revolution in 18 
years 218 days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46 secon 

Both sun and moon return to a node after 
years and 11 days, so that an-eclipse is followe 
another of the same general character at the 
of this period. = . ’ 
The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 
various markings on her surface. This proves th 
the moon revolves on an axis, and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. ~ 


um distance, however, may reach 252,710 
es, and the least distance to which the moon =i h ; 
yn approach the earth is 221,463 miles. The moon’s axis is not. perpendicular to the 
Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct | plane of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the| angle of about 6° 41’. 4 Spe 
Oo tadii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 

square miles; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 that 
of the earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. : 
At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what 
it is-at the earth. _ ae 
The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve in — 
their course around the sun, lies within the earth. — 
It is 1,050 miles below the surface. Pa 
The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
tide-raising power of moon and sun is 11 to 5. 
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Planetary Configurations, 1943 
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‘To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table 
At Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. 
€ if greater than 12h. subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


M. if less than 12h.; 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1943 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) 


ON ey. R. A. R. A. R. A. {)> 
Date | M.S. Date | M.S. Date | M.S. Date | M.S. 
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M. H. M. 
8 41.9||Mar. 2/22 38.5||May 1 
19 21.4 12/23 17. 11 
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son, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and refiecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified. by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole in 
the principal mirror. 

Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refracters. 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia. 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 324-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 

The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David 
Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, at 
Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 
B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- 


60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 481!5- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3742-inch, Detroit 


’ Observatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 


Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 


Polar Star, 1943 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Astronomical; Telescopes; Stars 


Notable Telescopes 


the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
University of California, at Santiago, Chile; 36 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, “ 
new 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is. 
on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed — 
jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
largest in the world, is for the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located” 
on Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles” 
north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of 
Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on” 
Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. Y. The project was 
completed in July, 1939. c 

The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. > 

A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The™ 
mirror is of pyrex glass. ; 

The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, has a 
new reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, the 
chief characteristic of which is a larger field than» 
is commanded by the usual type of reflector. When 
the instrument is used photographically it is neces=— 
ghar the films or plates be somewhat curved 
n_shape. 

Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. — 
The best known of these are: the 27-inch refractor” 
of the University of. Michigan, at Bloemfontein, ~ 
South Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale Uni-— 
versity, at Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch 
of the Harvard Observatory at its station in South © 
Africa; two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Harvard Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce tele- 
scope at the Yerkes Observatory. & 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- © 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The © 
40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of g 
light forty thousand times that received by the eye. — 
_The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- © 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the ~ 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. . 

Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various _ 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are — 
seldom used because of the trembling of the 
earth's atmosphere. 


—— 
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Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Transit Dist. Date Transit | tet. Date wees | Die 
JI Fo Sparlio oll Ti ats 103 Bs Me amily 0 31 
ee ee .M. en 7 A.M.|1 0 29}/Sept....1 16 A.M. 
Feb......1|4 59 32 P.M.j1 0 7\|jJune.....1) 9 7'15 A.M./1 0 36) Ac eee 33a AMT 0 at 
Mar......1/3 8 55 P.M.)1 0 11)\July...... i] 79 50 A.M.|1 0 39]/Nov..... 1} 11 3 58 P.M:.'1 0 10 
Apr......1)1 6 42 P.M.|1 0 20||Aug......1] 5 8 36 A.M.11 0 38]|Dec.....11: 9 5 50 P.M. 0 59 58 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m, 2s. 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h, 56m. before 


‘The Moon’s Perigee 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M. light figures; P.M, black) 


upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, 
while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 
56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower 
transit. 


and Apogee, 1943 


———————— eS ee ee ee 


Perigee, 1943 
D. H. D Hi 


Pauly, tssath ccreia. 17 5| 
7 | August .-15 3 
2 | Septemb ..12 12 
12 | October. .-10 1 
11 | Novembe 6 5]| 
9 | December. 1 5|| 
10 | December. 28 9}. 


Each month the moon is. said to be in perigee 


Apogee, 1943 

D. 

JANUATY so. 6 st 19 
February....... 16 
ATOR ic daty ee 15 
April.... ener 
May....cutles pe 10) 
BATT: Reema Gnrr a cyrcrome 


The average time from perigee to perigee, or from 


when nearest to the earth and in apogee when| apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m, 33s; known ag 


farthest from the earth. 


y 


the anomalistic month, 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1943 


MORNING STARS 
Mercury—January 24 to April 4; May 23 to July 
17; September 24 to November 10. 

Venus—September 5 to end of year. 

Mars—January 1 to December 5. 

Jupiter—January 1 to January 11; July 30 to end 
of year. ; 

Saturn—June 7 to December 15. 


EVENING STARS 


Mercury—January 1 to January 24; April 
May 23; July 17 to : Nowebaboa ti 
Ree 2h, September 24; November 10. 
Venus—January 1 to September 5. 
Mars—December 5 to end of year. 
Jupiter—January 11 to July 30. 
es aires a 1 to June 7; December 15 to end 
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Table of Magnetic Declination 
yee : Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
wes observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1943; also the annual change. 
annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) sign the 


prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
formation may be obtained by addressing The Director, U ts 


Ap- | Ap- 


iy. 


Magnetic Declinations 


. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


- } Ap-| Ap- | Decl’n) 
Station rox.| prox. State Station prox.| prox. | Jan., |An 
Long. Lat. | Long.| 1943 |Ch 
4 4 one ° , anew! a) 
Rake 22 BE) +2 Helena 46 37/112 04/18 46 B/—3 ba 
19 B}+2||Neb..... Linegin 40 50) 96 40} 9 41 EB} 0 
08 EB] +2 maha .-|41 16] 95 58} 9 03 BE] oO r 
45 B]—1 Carson City. ..|39 07/119 46117 49B]-1 
38 E}]-1 Eureka. 39 31/115 58117 O7E}-2 
49 E}]—1 Concord 43 13) 71 32/15 35Wi/+1 | 
15 E}/ +2 Trenton 40 15] 74 48110 23Wi oO. 4 
44 E]—1 Santa Fe 35 41/105 57/13 20E]/-1 
59 E}-1 .|Albany... .|42 40] 73 45113 30W|+1 a) 
© ete |= 05 E|-1 Brooklyn. 40 35) 73 54/11 18W}]+1 
47 E]-1 Buffalo 42 56] 78 52| 7 29W|—1 ’ 
Sate a 08 E}-1 Ithaca.....,..|42 27] 76 28} 9 283W}] Oo o 
nee 27W]| +1 Raleigh. ....../35 47| 78 39] 4 12W}]—1_ i 
24W}+1 Wilmington..../34 13} 77 56} 3 14W} QO 
Se eee 46W!i 0 Bismarck....../46 49]100 47/13 37 E}-2 © 
58W] 0 Pembina......|48 58] 97 15} 9 16B}/-2 ~~ 
11 E/+1 .|Cincinnati..... 39 08] 84 31) 0 45E/4+2 © 
rae 05 Bi/+1 Cleveland. ..../41 28] 81 37] 4 53W|—1 a 
43 E}/+2 Columbus..... 40 03} 82 59} 1 54W|—2 1 
PeeelAtionte. i... . 43 E}] +2 Atoka.........|34 23| 96 0919 04 BI41 
29 Ei+1 Guthrie —......). 25 53) 97 25] 9 58 El4+1 8 ~ 
Selo Shh 04 E|-2 Portland......|45 31/122 43/22 49B/-2 
Se. 29 B|+1||Pa......|Harrisburg....-/40 15] 76 53/3 29w] 0 
aes 58 E/+1 Philadelphia. ../39 57) 75 12] 9 48 Wi 0°24 Caer 
48W}—1 Pittsburgh..... 40 29] 80 01) 5 30W]-1 ts 
39 E]+2)||R.1..... Providence. ...|41 46} 71 2814 1, aoe 
26E] 0 -|Charleston..... 32 46] 79 49] 1 29W!—1 : 
& bing dace 29 E/+1 Columbia. .(34 02} 81 03} 0 O8 BJ/-1 AGA 
ieee 19E| 0 .|Pierre... -|44 22|100 21/12 O6 E}-1 
Bae Soe 14 E}/+1 Yankton -|42 97 23}10 39 EB] 0 sa 
09 E| +2 ...|Knoxvill 135 57| 83 5710 32Wi—-2 
42 E/+2 Memphis -|35 08] 89 56] 5 38 E/+2 
22 El+2 Nashville -|36 091 86 44] 3 32B/4+2 — 
00 HE} +2 .|Austin. . .|30 16] 97 46] 9 24Bi+1 ahd’ . 
24 B/+2 El Paso... 131 48}106 26/12 37E] O 
54 BE} +2 Galveston..... 29 19] 94 47| 8 44B/4+2 ~— 
43W|+1 Houston....... 29 43] 95 23] 9 06 B/+2 Pie” 
45Wi+i1 San Antonio 29 29] 98 32}10 O6E}/4+1 © 
11W|+1 .JOgden........ 41 10]111 58/17 35E|-2 
329W] 0 Salt Lake City.|40 47|111 52/16 46B/-2 — 
ON 50W]| O||Vt....../Burlington...../44 28] 73 12/15 O2Wj+1 
pani 21W|+1 Montpelier... ||44 15| 72 32/16 34Wi+1 9 
45Wi+1]|Va.....- Lynehburg.....|37 24} 79 08 rice =-1 , 
ae teed 2 42W|—-1 orfolk.......|36 52] 76 16] 6 1 9 ii 
aR 1 32W|-1 Richmond.....|37 33] 77 291 5 36w] O 
0 31 E} 0|| Wash.. .|Olympia....... 47 03/122 53/23 10BR/-2 
aa.8k 7 O5E|—1 Walla Walla. ..|46 04/118 23/21 06B)/-2 
ae a 7 42E| O|| W.Va. ./Charleston.....|38 21] 81 38} 3 10W/—1 
ees: 6 46 E/+2 Wheeling......|40 04] 80 40} 243W/-1 
a Osa 5 57 E|+2|| Wis.....}La Crosse... . ./43 911414 31H) 0 | 
nO 7 03 E/+1 Madison...... 43 04] 89 253 54 E41 ~~ 
9 00 E}+1 Milwaukee... .|43 04] 87 52) 216E|/+1 
SA 4 49 B/+2|| Wyo..../Cheyenne...../41 09]104 52]14 38 E}—1 LA : 
ie a 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES Re) 
53 53)166 32]15 59 B}—2 32 Rio ae 
ee 51 59|182 28]-6 00 B}—-3 52/11 39E/4+2 
57 48]152 22/23 35 E|—2 fl ate 
63 29/162 01|19 39 B}/—4 5. he 
Eat ea 57 03/135 20/29 45 E]—2 5 
9 21] 79 571 5 10 Bl—1 ‘ 


CUBA 


3 O9| 82 21] 3 32 Bi+11) 


|Santiago....... 


00! 75 


49| 0 22 B)-2 


EXTREME 


VALUES 


10| 67 57|22 43Wi +11 


t second it. 
scond 


Alaska 


an airplane a mile high. 


.|DemarcationPt.|69 


Rate of Speed of a Falling Body 


Source; Aviation and Army Records. : 


= 144 feet; at the end ofthe fifth, 5 X 5 X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 
fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds 
which is the toes time Ris ee 
the resistance 0 e air, i 

for efouk to reach the earth when dropped from 


39|141 


00138 42 B| — 


mile. Owing to 
bout 19 seconds 


ve ae 
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272 Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude : 


Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Lat. Long Lat. Long. 
° Y u” ° » oe ° , we i] eo ” 4 
Acapulco, Mex., Lt.......- 16 4910 N.| 99 55 50W.|| Cincinnati, Ohio*......... 39 820N.) 8425 21W. 
Adelaide, S, Austraiia*,. || :)34 55 38 S-|138 34 57E.. ||Cleveland,O-(W Pierh’d)Lt./41 30 30N.| 8143 6W. 
‘Aden, Arabia...........+- 1247 16N.| 4459 8E.||Clinton, N. Y* 43 317 N.|-75 24 21W, 
Albany, N. Y.*....-----+- 42.39 13 N.| 73 46 47W.||Cologne, Germany. . . 50 56 0OON.} 657 40E 
Algiers, Algeria*........-- 3648 5N.| 3 2 6E.||Colombo, Ceylon, Lt 656 21.N.| 79 50 345, 
Allegheny, Pa.*.........+- 40 28 58 N.| 80 121W.||Colon, Panama, Lt 9 23 23.N.] 7955 _7W. 
Alexandria, Egypt, Lt...... 31 1143 N.| 29 51 40E. ||Columbia, S. C.t.. 3400 1N.| 81 159W, © 
Amherst, Mass.*.......-.- 42 21 56,.N.| 72 31 29W.|}/Columbus, O.*.. ..]39 59 50 N.} 83 00 39W 
Amsterdam, N etheflands.. .}52 22 32N.| 453 2§.||Copenhagen, Denmark*....|59 4113N.| 12 3440E 
Ann Arbor, Mich.*........ 42 16 49 N.| 83 43 49W.||Cordova, Argentina*...... 31 2516S.| 6411 47W 
Annapolis, Md.*. .|38 58 53 N.| 7629 8W.||Croydon, England........ 1 22 10 N. 5 50W. 
Antwerp, Belgium 511317N.| 424 12H.||Danzig, Danzig*.......... 54 2118 N.| 18 39 54E 
Archangel, U.5.8. 64 32 06 N.| 40 33 30E..||Dehra Dun, India*........ 30 18 52 N. 256E. | 
Arequipa, Peru* . 16 22 288.| 71 32 56W.||Delhi, India...........-.. 28 38 20 N.| 77 13 50B 
Astoria, Ore... -. 46 11 19 N.|123 49 42W.||Demerara (Geo’t'wn), Lt 6 49 20N.| 58 9 45W. 
Asuncion, Paraguay 25 22 00S.| 57 45 OOW.||Denver, Colo.*............ 39 40 36 N.|104 56 56W. ~ 
Athens, Greece¥........+-- 37 58 20 N.| 23 43 15E.||Des Moines, Ia.*.........- 41 35 40 N.} 93 41 10W. 
Pelenti, Garhi. cet cals caine 33 44 58 N.| 84 23 18W.||Dover, Del. (C.H.)....... 39 921 N.| 7531 25W. © 
Attu Island, Alaska........ 5256 1N.1173. 4 00OE.||Dresden, Germany*....... 58.3 15 N.| 13 43 57E 
‘Auckland, N.Z........... 36 50 00 S.|174 46 OOR.||Dry Tortugas, Fla., Lt..... 24 37 59 N.| 82 55 13W, 
Augusta, Me.t............ 44 18 26 N.| 69 46 56W.||Dublin, Ireland*...... 1... 53 2313N.) 6 2016W. ~ 
Austin, Texast...,...--.- 30 16 28 N.| 97 44 26W.||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sch)... |46 47 21 N.| 92 600W ~ 
Bagdad, Iraq.....--.-+--- 33 19 50 N.| 44 26 40B. ||Dutch Harbor, Alaska 53 53 00 N.|166 35 OOW. 
eahia Brazil. 5.00. 25> 13 00 378. 28 42 39 N.1100 30 24W. 
IAI Sees celeleie Siete ee 40 22 20 N. 55 57 23 N.] 31046W. © 
Baltimore, Md.*.........- 39 17 52 N. “13] 45 30 N.1106 29 2W. 
Bangkok, Siam (Thailand) .|13 44 32 N. 512720N.| 659305 a. 
Barcelona, Spain*......... 41 25 18 N. 64 50 53 N.1147 43 33W. 
Barnegat, N. J., Lt... ...../39 45 52 N. 48 31 5.N.| 68 2820W. 
Batavia, Java* .| 6 7408S. 38 3145 N.| 2837 39W. © 
Baton :.ouge, 30 27 23 N. 4 30 40 14 N.] 8127 42W. 
Belfast, No. I 54 36 20 N. ‘|| Rire Island, N. ¥., Lt... ..|40 3757 N.| 7313 8W. — 
Belg 4448 SN. ‘||Florence (Arcetri*), Italy...|43 45 14 N.| 11 15 20W. 
Belize, Brit, Honduras .|17 30 00 N. - ‘hina... . 26 640N./119 19-20E 
Belle Isle, Lab., Lt... .. 5153 00 N.| 55 22 10W.||Frankfort-a-M., Germany*. 50 700N. 39 a 
Benares, India............ 25 19 50 N. 139 37 43 N.| 165452W. 
Berkeley, Cal.*...5.....-- 37 52 24 N. 5129 18 14 N.| 94 47 26W. % 
Berlin, Germany*......... 52 31 31 N. 41 2055 N.| 7050 SW 
Bermuda(ireland Id. D. Y.)|32 19 22 N. “146 11 59 N. 9 9 
Berne, Oe aia: rae eas Ra = rc uy i  htalyeian PO eee 4425 9 N. 855 19E.. 
mingham, Jsngland..... 3 .||Gibraltar (Europa Pt.j, Lt. 2 r 
Bismarck, No. Dak.t...... 46 49 11 N. ‘||Glasgow, Seolands 33 se 43 N. ret 38W, 
Bogota, Colombia*.,...... 435 55 N. ‘||Géteborg, Sweden, Dt... ..!|57 4220 N.| 1157 5B. i 
seen Greenwich, England*.. .... 31 28 38N.| 0 0 oo 2 
: WIGUAIN sf. eke ee ek oe 13.26 ; ; 
Oak ~ .||Guatemala, Guatemala... .|14 40 00 N. a 33 ae 
1 28 N. .||The Hague, Netherlands. |.|52 510N.| 419405. 
240 N. Halifax (Nova Scotia) . . |: ]44 39 38 N.| 63 35 22W. 
: 53 3251N.| 958 228. 
1S 88 380 8nd 15S 
As ']43 42 15 N:| 72 17 00W. 
620 N. '|40 15 51 N.| 76 52 54W. 
entina. .. 6 00S. -|41 45 51 N. 0 S8W. 
Buflalo, N. ¥. (C,H)... 2. 42 53 3. (28 (8 26 Nh oes 
fo kevot 146 835 18 N.J112 2 SW 
Cairo, Hgypt...........+. 30 320N. 
60 942N 
Galoutta, India). 21... 22.! 2 33 25 N. : Y.| 24 57 168. 
Callao, Peru, Lt... . 14... ./12 8158. -|22 18 13 N.)114 10 198, 
Cambridge, Engiand*,... *: 52 12 52 N. 21 18 1X oe 
Cambridge, Mass.*........ 42 22 48 N. oe Te ee A eee We 
Ganton, China, Lt). 0): 23 6 35 N. ato oF ae 
Cape Ann, Mass., N. Lt.. -|42 38 21 N. 13) 00 12. 9 36W. 
Cape Blanco, Ore., Lt... ... 42 50 15 N. Eee Le NS oe oa 
Cape Charles, Va., Lt... ... 37 722N. 30 19 3a 76 29 OOW. — 
Cape Cod, Mass., Lt... 2. 42 223 N. “18 84 47 N) 92 10 20W- | 
Me. It... -|43 33 98 N. oe eet we 92 10 ae 
s . 
BB uN. an 63 48] 8 Sea 
iN. 39 556 N.| 9435 13W. 
36 55 35 N. 24 49 50 N.) 67 1 33H 
ae 50 00 00 N:| 36 13°62; 
BRS 22 8 23 Nt eee 
:138 55 59 N. . F 
‘140 26 26 N. 
gan EN 17 55 56 N.| 76 50 34. 
*/34.91 128. 34 40 10 N |135 11 008 
185 33 30 N 54 42 50 N.| 20 29 45B. 
“130 31 00 N. 35 137.1135 46 465 
213308 TERS] foge 
38 : “| ee : Haredos teeag a 27 30 25 N.| 99 31 aw. 
37 3013 N, .||Leeds, England... .|53 47 50 N.} 132 20W 
LES OON,| O62 18 OOW NI Tecems comnetlands®.......|52 9 20 N.| 420. 28 
33 25 oa | O8 £3 OW. ||Lelpalg. Germanys........15120 6 N.| 12 23298 
38 21 2N'l 8137 57W|\Liege Belelum*... 21.127” +|59 56 32 N.| 30 17 518 
46 1200 N\| 63 4 50W|||Lille, France. ...1..22222" $037 ON.) 533 52H. 
38 2 LN | 7831 200 4 » Eranee..... steteee 50 38 00 N, 3 350E. 
Cherbourg, France*.: 1: “49 38 54.N| (1.38 SW"||Lisbon, Portugalt.. 272.2 }32 3 00 Ba 
hepenne, Wy0.t.- +2222 2.|41, 8 25.N.1104 40 11W_||[itue Rock, Ark... 2. - 0" c1Bh 4% By NRE eee 
Chicago, MILF. 2.0.2.2... 0005 4150 1Nz, 87 36 43W.|/ Liverpool, England*.. | * | "}53 24 05 SS og 16 24 i 
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19 27 30E. |/ Poznan, Poland*.......... -| 16 52 39E. 
. |] Pr: we 1425 4k, 
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274 Astronomical—Tide Tables for 1943 © | 
| 
4 . 
New York City (January, February, March) Tide Tables* — 
a 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. a 
Observation made at the Battery + 3 
ee 
January February March 
j High Low High Low High 
Day |————__|—__—_—__|| Day |-——__|_ | Day |——————_- 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|/Time Ht.) Time Ht.|Time 
hm. ft.| hem. jt. hm. ft.| hem. ft hom. ft.) Am: 
11302 40/957 03) 1 1444 46/1126 —04) 1 |} 3 09 43/10 08 
F | 3 08 3.610 10 —01| M | 5 13 3.7\11 38 —0.5| M |344 3.6110 24 
2°|406 ' 43/10 53 —O1) 2 |548  4.9).. <. 2 |4 26 4.5|11 07 
Sa | 4 20 3.7\11 00 —0.3| Tu |617 4.0/12 22 -07) Tu | 5 04 3.8/11 24 
3 | 509 4.611 48 -0.4) 3 | 6 45 5.2| 0 34 -0.8) 3 | 5 34 4.8]. 
su [530 3.9/11 56 —0.6| W |713 4.3)115 -1.0) W |606 ~4.2]12 02 
4 6 06 BeOS 4 d Y alhe'e 7 38 5.4 28 —-1.0 4 6 32 5.11 0 
M 1629 4.1/12 40 -0.7) Th | 805 46/206 -1.3) Th | 7 00 4.6|12 
5 | 6 58 5.31049 —o8| 5 |830°" 54 7 1 
Tu | 7 24 4,3] 1 33 — 1.0) F 9 00 4.7 7 1 44 
6 | 7 49 65| 142° —Lo| 6 | 9 21 5.3 8 2 
W |817 44/224 -1.3) Sa | 9 50 4.7 8 2 
7. |8 41 iS eda Sst Tl ee Tee 1 14 Td 9 2 
Th |}913 4.4314 —-14]| Su |1044 4.6 9 3 
8 | 9 36 5.41324 1.0) 8 |11 06 4.8 9 3 
F {10 11 4.4402 —13] M |11 36 4.5 a 
9 |1032 61/416 -09) 9 {11 58 4.4 4 
Sa j11 090 4«=6 4.41 4 5d 1.2) Tu ].. .. Ae 4 
10 |11 30. 48/508 —0.7| 10 | 0 27 4.3 . 
Sul... ...|5 41/ -0.9] W 1248 40 5 
11 | 0 06 4,3) 604 -—0.3)| 11 118 4.1 yt 6 
M /1224 4.51635 -0.6| Th |139 3.7 2 6 
\ 12 | 100 42/708 0.0) 12 | 2 10 4.0 0 6 
Tu }118 42/735 -0.3/ F |233 34 1 7 
P1263 41/815 o2| 18 |308 3.9 1 8 
w {211 3.8, 836 0.2) Sa | 333. 3.2 2 8 
14 | 2 48 40/919 02) 14 | 404 3.8 2 9 
Th/}309 (©3.5,933 O14] Su |}436 3.2 2 9 
15 | 3 46 4.0110 16 0.2) 15 | 5 03 3.8 3 10 
F |409 3.411024 0.0] M |534 3.3 4 10 
ape £44. '40l1) 07 0.1) 16 [Be 54: 20... a 4 10 
Sa [507  3.3/11 13 0.0| Tu }623 3.51214 0.0) Tu | 5 01 3.4\11 
17. |536 4.1/11 56 0.0) 17 | 6 39 4.2] 0 22 0.1) 17 | 518 3.9]11 
Su |6 01> 3.4|11 59 0.0] W | 7 3.7100 -0.2] Ww 1552 3.6l11 
Te e2s) e421... PN 18¢ || 218 4.3} 107 © 0.0) 18 | 6 06 41 
M |647 3.5/12 43 -0.2| Th |745 3.8)142 -03! Th]1636 3.9172 2 
19 1705 43/046 -o.1]| 19 |753 44/150 -0.2/ 19 | 6 48 43] 0 
Tu} 730 36/128 -03| F |820 39/222 -04) F |714 41/4 
20 1743 44/130 ~—o2| 20 |826 44/230. +03] 9 : 
W i810 36/210 -—04| Sa |853 40/300 -0.5 =. ; is at 1 
211818 44/212 -o2| 21 | 856 144/306 —0.3) 21 , 
Th |}847 3.7/250 -—05| Su |925 41/334 -0.5 ou 3 3 ae 
22 1/850 44/251 —o2] 22 |925 431341 -0.3 ‘ 
F |924 3.71328 -05| M |956 411404 -04 M $ 3 ae ; 
23 |920 43/328 -o1| 23 |958 42}414 -o02 ‘ 
Sa {1000 3.6, 403 —0.4| Tu |10 31 4.1/4 32 -0.3 a 3 a7 ; 
24 | 9 50 4.2} 400 —0.1/ 24 |10 37 41] 444 —-0.2] 24 | 9 35 4313 
Su |10 33 3.6 4 34. -0.3| W |11 13 4.21456 -0.2) w |10 01 4.7| 4 
25 11023 411430 oo] 25 |11 23 3.91519 0.0 : 
M |1109 3.71503 —-0.2/ Th |.. .. ...) 524 -O1 on 10 a as : 
26 111038 3.91500 0.1) 26 | 0 02 421610 0.2 
Tu |i150 3.8/5 26 —o.1| F |12 15 3.71609 0.1 y in oe re : 
a7 1148 3.85 3302) 27 | 058 4317 40 Og) a7 16 
so ++ ee-[ 556 0.0) Sa [114 3.61742 0.3] Sa |i207 3.81556. 07 
28 {034 39/627 03] 28 1157 431902 0.3) 28 | 9 40 45 ; 
mpeina7 53.7) 6.46, 0.1] Sw.)-2 22 3.5/9 48) | Oa isu da a1 giplieuee Of 
4.0] 8 } 
3.6| 8 1 844 0 
4.1) 9 2 9 04 0.4 
3.5] 3 950 0x 
' 4.3]10 i 0. 
3.5|10 | —0. 
1 —0.1 


Time meridian 75°W, Heavy- 
are reckoned from the datum aaa ae 


p.m. tides. Oh is midnigh yh 
gs on charts of the locality which res law earth nee 


New: York ie (April, May, Jane) Tide Tables 
“a = Fseiee: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 
. Observation made at the Battery 
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276 _ Astronomical—Tide Tables for 1943 


7 


New York City (July, August, September) Tide Tables 

3 ; 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 's 
Observation made at the Battery | 


a ee ee ee ET Lassa q\ 


August September 
High Low High Low 
Day | | Day 
Time j _ Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht. 
hm. | ham. | hom. ft.| hm. ft. hm. ft. 
elie 35 836 . 421234 109] 1 | 9 18 0.0 
Th | 7 48 $37 5.0|237 0.4, W | 908 0.3 
2 |3 18 915 431313 0.0} 2 | 9 43 0.1. 
F | 8 25 910 4.9|316 0.4) Th | 9 36 0.4 
3 | 900 951°. 421349 oo} 3 |10 15 0.2° 
Sa | 9 01 939 > 4.7/352 0.5] F {10 11 0.5 
4 |9 43 1027 421423 02) 4 {10 53- 0.4- 
Su | 9 37 : 10 09 4.6) 4 25 0.6) Sa |10 54_ 0.6. 
5/10 27 ; : 1103 - 43/452 03) 5 {11 39° 0.5 
M |10 12: i .7)| 10 45 4.4| 4 54 0.7| Su {11 45 0.8 
6 |i : i #1140, b> 49/187) Osean Byte: oe 0.6 
Tu |10 46 s 38 1126 431526 0.9) M |12 30 0.9 
7 |11 , «al 839 0.6, 7 | 0 42 0.8 
Ww jit 1219 44/611 1.0) Tu | 4 27 0.9 > 
alee 013 421614 07) 8 | 1 46 0.8 
Th |12 30 104 445/738 1.4) W |:2 32 0.7— 
9 |o 1,08.) Al 7-18 RO ano Sn0e 0.7 
KF |1 155 46/859 1.0) Th | 3 46 0.3 
10 | 0 202. 40/901 0.7, 10 | 4 24 0.3 
Sa | 1 2 56 4.8}10 02 0.7) F 4 58 - 0.15 
cl) ian 312 3911007 0.5) 11 | 538 0.0 
Su 2 4 06 5.0/11 00 0.4 Sa 5 59 Dae 
12 |.2 434 41/1106 0.3) 12 |.6 29 -0.4° 
M |3 513 5.3|11 54  0.0/ Su | 6 52 =035 
13 | 3 6.45 ed “alc RS ee 20 -0.7_ 
Tu |4 612 5.61203 0.0) M | 7 42 —0.6 
14/4 643 47/047 —0.4) 14 | 8 10 —0.8) 
w|5 706 5.91258 —0.3) Tu | 8 32 =0.7_ 
15 | 8 736  5,0|:1:39 —0.7] 15 | 8 57 0.9 | 
Th | 6 758 60/153 -0.5 W | 9 21 —0.7) 
16 6 828 53/228 —0:8) 16 | 9 47 ~0.7. 
7 849 5.91244 —0.6| Th |10 12 —0.5 
vw | 7 922 34/316 —0.9| 17 |10 39 ~0.5 
a 18 943 5.7/3 34 9.6, F [11 05 0.2 
us 8 1016 5.4| 402 —0.8| 18 |11 32 = Cin 
ju | 9 10 37 5.4424 —0.4) Sa |i1 58 0.2 
2 | 2 LRM + SRS), 47 es OGIO eee 0.3 
a 4 1132 5.115 15° —0.1) Su |12 24 0.6. 
VO) ee ah 6a] Sb hy SUPA Oued 
Tu |10 1204 52/610 0.3) M | 115 an 
2 4 026 47/627 oO.) 21 | 1 46 1.0 
w 1257 5.01713 0.6) Tu | 2 08 0.9 
a 2 18.0) 4.3) 72k aobleve2. |}. 48 
Th |i2 149 48/820 0.8| W | 3 05 o8 
23 0 213 40/831 ‘0.7 23 | 3 45 11 
* 245 46/923 0.8] Th | 4 05 0.7 
a4 1 $ 12 3.8] 9 31 0.8) 24 | 4 45 es 
Bs 343 45/1019 0.8) F | 5 01 0.5 
25 2 415 3.7|1025 0.8] 25 | 5 37 0.7 
F 442 45/1110 0.6) Sa | 5 50 ; 
26 | 3 515 38/1115 0.8] 26 | 6 21 0.3 
* 535 4.61156 0.5) Su | 6 31 0.5 
a7 § 6 06 AO) cee et 100 0.1 
oval ie 621 48/1202 0.7) mM | 7 08 0.4 
2s | 5 650 42/042 0.3) 28 |-7 35 0.0 
Pais 701. 4.9/12 48 0.5) Tu | 7 41 0.7 
730 44/125 0.2) 29 | 8 07 . 
He : 737 5.0) 132 + 0.4] W | 811 He 
a0 | 7 807 45/205 0.0] 30 | 8 37 0.0 
| 811 5.0213 0.3] Th | 8 38 0.1 
a1 | 7 841 46/243 00 - 
841 49/251 03 


Time meridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicat yh 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings on Sheets of tre Aecwniy Shih te aeone toe Tretee bent 
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New York City (October, November, December) Tide Tables 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° Ww. 
Observation made at the Battery 


October | November | December 
iF 
Day | Low 
«(| Ht.|Time Ht 
; R7 hm. ft.| hem. ft.|| hem. ft.) hm. t 
/11905 49/3 16 0.0, 1 {10 00 5.0) 354 0.0) -1 1049 49] 4 31 ie) 
F | 908 4.5] 3 38 0.1) M |10 23 40/442 -01) W [11 31 3.91 5 22 —0.5 
2 |938 491345 0.1) 2 |1055 4.9] 4 31 0.2) 2 |11 51 48 
Sa }940 44/414 0.2) Tu [1130 39/532 00] Th}... ... é * Sa 
* 3 {10 18 4.9] 4 11 02; 3 {1158 481519 o4) 3 1035 40] 6 35 
mBemaigids 4.2] 450. 63) W i... 1636. 0.8] F (1253  “2.6)-7 96 mre: 
4 /11 10 4.8} 4 39 0.4) 4 | 039 3.91639 06] 4 |135 | 40] 7 55 3 
M 11 30 4.0) 5 36 0.5) Th 1 03 4.7| 7 50 0.2 Sa 1 54 4.4} 8 32 Jee 
5 ne 5 18 0.6). & {145 3.9/8 12  o¢| 5 | 237  40t) Sigeeeneae 
Tu [1208 48/646 06| F |208 4.6) 859 0.1) Su |.258 421932 —03 
6 |035 3.91620 08 61/252 41/925 04) 61340 43/1008 £00 
W ili 4.7| 8 11 0.6 Sa |}317 451/957 -01) M |402 4211026 —o.5 
Weli45 39|824 os} 7 |-3 59 43/1026 ol]. 7 1441 4.5111 03 —0.2 
Th | 219 4.7| 9 21 0.4, Su {423 46/1050 -04) Tu |506 41/11 16 —0.6 
8 | 300 401939 06 8 | 501 47|11 20-02) 8 | £36 “sil 552.294 
F 3 33 4.8|10 20 0.1 M | 5 25 4.7|11 39 — 0.6) W | 6 90 4.240 tes Ff 
S }/415 4311040 6.3) 9 | 5 56 5.0]... sel) 2D: pG26 5.01004 —-0.6 
Sa | 4 42 5.0/11 13 —0.2) Tu [618 4.81/12 13 -05) Th ]649  4.2/12 45 0.6 
105) 5020 47/11 36 “\—O.1| 10° |6 44 5.31028 —0.7/ 10 | 711 5.0] 0 51 —0.6 
Su | 5 43 | ae ee it W 176. 43/103 —06] F {735 41) 1 33 ie 
M6 14 © 5.1; 0 08 -~ —o:5) 11 | 729, 84/115 —o.7] 11 | 7 53 5.0] 1 37 =0.6 
M | 6 36 5.3/12 29 —0.4,; Th | 752 47/151 —0.7) Sa |819 40/219 —0.7 
12 | 703 052 -0.7| 12 | 8 12 5.4/2 00 ~—0.7/ 12 | 834 491222 —o05 
Tu | 7 25 120 -06 F |837 45/237 -0.7) Su/903 3.91303 -~06 
13) | 749. | 139 -o8] 13 |855 53/244 -o6| 13 [916 47} 305-203 
w | 8it 2,10 —0.7] Sa | 9.23 .4:3/ 322 —o6) M | 949. 3.8] 3 440g 
14 | 8/34 225 —-0.8)| 14 | 9 38 5.01326 -—o3| 14 1956 45/345 -o1 
Th | 8 58 257 -0.7) Su |1012 40/406 —0.4) Tu |1036 3.6) 425 -04 
15 | 9 20 308 -—06) 15 11023 47/407 40.0] 15 |1038 43/425 of 
F | 9 46 342 —0.5| M .8| 4 | 506 —0.2 
16 8 51 —0.4| 16 4 : ; 5 05 04 
Sa 27 —0.3/. Tu 5 ‘ Bae Ad 0 
17 : a4 0.0! 17 |1159 42 5 33 0.6 17 a it Be 5 48 0.6 
Su 4 0.1] W f.. .. Lak | Ceres ome | : i 
18 7|518> 04) 18 |046 £3.5/629 og] 18 | 055 344643 08 
_M ae ...|605 0.4) Th ]12 46 4.0] 727 0.5) Sa |12 41 3.71734 0.4 
19 24 38/608 os] 19. |1 36 3.4| 7 38 11) 19 |140 . 341752 09 
Tu 38 «4.417.006. 0.7] F |133 3.81829 of Su [123 3.6)833 0.4 
20 Cie 86] 7.13 1.ii\-20 | 226 3.4] 8°47 11) 20 |224 35/858 o8 
Ww 28 421813 40.8] Sa |223 3.71923 0.5] M | 2 10 3.51925 0.3 
21 12 3.5| 8 24 12] 21 |320 3.61943 og] 21 [314 3.7)953 0.6 
Th 22 40/913, 0.8) Su {317 3.7/10 11 0.3 Tu [306 3.4/1012 0.2 
122° 09 3.6] 9 27 1ail-22/413 3.811033 o.6| 22 |407 39/1043 O28 
PL 19 4.0 j 414 3.711055 0.2) W |409 3.5/1056 0.0 
23 07 3.7 502. 40/1119 0.4] 23 | 459 4211132 0.0 
‘Sa 16 = 4.0 508 3.8/11.37  0.0| Th | 5 14 3.6/11 41 —0.2 
24 00 3.9 5 46 4.3}. esl L2he | SAT 4,5 eed a 
a 10 «4.1 554 4.90/12 04 0.1] F | 603 3.8/12 21 —0.3 
25 624 46/018 —o0,1) 25 |633 481/026 -04 
M aa 635 41/1250 —0.2| Sa | 6 51 3.9, 110 —0.5 
26 015 1] 26 | 701 491058 —0.3| 26 |718 51/114 -05 
Tu 1236 60.2) fF | 714 4.2|134- -0.4| Su | 738 4.0) 157 —0.8 
| 055 0.0) .27 | 7 38 Bi 39° «—0.4) 27 | 808 53) 201 —O.7 
ae 118 - 0.0| Sa |753 4.21218 —0.6| M |827 41/245 -—1.0 
28 134 ~—o1| 28 |817 52/221 —04) 28 |850  5.3/249 —08 
Th 159 -0.2| Su] 836 42/302 -07) Tu|920 4.2)331 -11 
29 211 —o2\ 29 | 900 - 52} 302 -0.4/ 29 | 9 43 5.2| 3 37 | —0.8 
*F 240 —-0.3| M [926 4.11 3-46 —0.7] W |10 » a3 ; ae fe 
247 —-02) 30 |950 5.11345 —0.4| 30 {10 41 0 -0. 
4 319 —03| Tu {1025 4.0} 431 —0.6| Th |11 21 4.2/5 06 —1.0 
31 320 —0.1 4 
Su 359 —0.,3) 


( ridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicates p.m, tides. 0h is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights 
Be ctoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
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273 Astronomical—Winds, Weather Signals; Atlantic Coast Tides 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations | 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts as follows: 


Designa- Miles per) Designa- Miles per 
tion hour __tion hour 
. Less than 1| Moderate....... 13 to. 18 
font Saicel GO 79\) PreSk -/6 e<-' 19 to 2 
ons. .8 to 12 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of 
winds circulating about a center of low barometric 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow 
spirally inwards and the whole area travels at the 
an hour. The direction 
in equatorial latitudes is from east to west and 
jn northern latitudes from west to east. In a 
cyclone the wind rotates around the center in. a 
direction opposite the hands of a clock. 

A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
30 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve in a direction opposite to the hands of a 


Designa- Miles per | Designa- 

tion hour tion 
Strong). sole: o-s 25 to 38| Whole gale 
Gale f2 7. Steere 39 to 54 


Hurricane. ..:..Above 75 


*) 
clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and fall, which 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a 
path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by low barometric pressures and winds, sometimes 
attaining a velocity of 100 miles an hour or more. 
The winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped 
area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in diameter. 
Hurricanes usually move toward the west or north= 
west in the Northern hemisphere at an _ aver ge 
rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. When e 
center of the hurricane approaches 25 to 30 
degrees North latitude the direction of the mo-) 
tion changes to northeast. : : 


Weather Bureau Signals 
States Department of Agriculture 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 
Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of violence with N. E. winds. 
Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
ge wae approach of a sterm of violence With 
. winds. 


Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be= 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis= 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of violence with S. W. winds. 


Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant 


flags, red with black centres, one above the other 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate th 
approach of a tropical hurricane. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer 


Wind from 
High and steady SW ‘to NW 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
wey high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly | S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
‘Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slowly S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | S toE 
Low and falling rapidly | Eto N 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 

Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 

Summer—light winds, fair. 

Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours, 

Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler fs 

Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in win’ 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. 


Weather Indicated 


Winter—rain in 24 hours, 


in 24 hours 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
To be added to or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 274-277, 


H. M. 


H. M. 


Albans IN, Yus..ess « d| 9 05 ||/Key West, Fla....... add} 1 35 ||P is 
Annapolis, Md... 2+. add| 9 15 ||League Island, Pa...ladd| 5 45 Portenaunehe ‘As “eae 2 33 
Atlantic City, N, J. -sub; i 05 Marblehead, Mass....add| 2 40 ||Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.. .add 4 35 
PONTE ui ice an ABA Wis oo d| 2 45 |iP. 3 2 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add| 2 20 ||Nantucket, Mass..__: add| 3 35 Rlchmenae Ve Aas $ 15 
Beatifort, §.C..2. 1). ad} 0 35 ||Newark, N.J.....1.: add| 0 50 ||Rockaway Inlet, N. ¥.sub| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I..sub.| 1 00 |/New Bedford, Mass. .sub.| © 55 ||Rockland, Me.:.. add 2 20 
Boston, Mass........ add} 2 45 ||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25 ||Rockport,; Mass......add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn.... add| 2 55, ||New Haven, Conn....add| 2°50 |/Salem, Mass...._.._. dd} 2 
Bristol, R. I........sub.| .0 55 ||New London, Conn../add| 1 05 ||Sandy Hook, N.J..Jsub.| 0 35 
Cape May, N. J... : sub.| 0 45 ||Newport, R.'I....... sub.| 1 05 ||Savannah, Ga... ..add| © 
Charleston, 8. C...); sub.| © 30 ||Norfolk, Va......... add| © 55 ||Southport, N. G... 2.) sub.| 0 e 
Rastport, Me. . - eas add 2 25 Norwich, Conn. “gat add 1 50 ||Viney’d Hay'n, Mass,add| 2 55 
ae, . Com } 
Hell Gate Light, N. ¥.add| 2 00 ||Phitadelphia, Pa. aad ¢ is Waten il R We 1M aq aa 
Isle of Shoals, N. H...add| 2 40 ||Plymouth, Mass. ._.add| 2 45 ||West Point, N. ¥... aad| 3° 
Jacksonville, Fla... .: add! 1 25 ||/Point Lookout, Md../add| 5 00 ||Wilmington, N. CG... add 3 is 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch ‘ Places Feet | Inch 
Balboa, Panama.| 12 vA Mobile, Ala. .4.... 
Baltimore, Md... 1 1 {|New London, Goan b é Sona © eS J.. 4 
Boston, Mass....} 9 5 ||New Orleans, La...| See | Note ||San Francisco, Gai.| 3 
Charleston, S.C.) 5 1 ||Newport, R.'I....) 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga’... 
Jon, Panama..| 0 11 {|New York, N.¥../| 4 &. liBesttle, Wash caitee 
g port, Me. . 18 2 Old Pi. Comfort, Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fila... i 
i “ hte et ila coi oes : 
Post, Bact 1 | 4 |[Portiand, Ma... 3) lated oe ae 
\ a 


\ 


wv 


. 


_ The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
Surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
metimes likened to a great sea of gases. at the 
tom of which we live. The principal con- 
‘Stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
‘Proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
‘cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
‘Vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
Yariable quantity. It occupies space independently 
bf the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
mt of the total weight of a given volume of air. 
he tendency for these gases to escape into space 
overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
m its surface with about the same weight as a 
er of water 34 feet in depth. 


hence the saying ‘‘light as air.” 

__ Since the density of air at sea level is oniy about 
One eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
at the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
; feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 


jaine density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases 
ye 
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~The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


are easily compressed, and therefore the layers near 
sea level have the greatest density becatise they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above. 
With increase of distance above sea level: this 
Weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density 
gradually diminish to nothingness. i, a 
So much of the atmosphere is compressed into 
the lower layers that one-half of it lies below an 
elevation of 315 miles, although traces of some of 
its gases have been revealed at an altitude of 
nearly 200 miles. Only one sixty-fourth of the 
atmosphere lies above an altitude of 21 miles. so 
We may realize that this gaseous envelope is rela- 
tively very thin as compared with the diameter 
of the earth. ; R 
The air holds in suspension many substances, 
such as bacteria and dust particles. We may 
sometimes think that it would be a great advantage 
to have all such foreign matter eliminated, but if F: 
so it is because we do not realize the results. at 
_Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types. while many of the re- 
mainder are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria 
are the chief factors in manufacturing all-of the 
products of fermentation, and also they are the 
active agents that disintegrate the organic matters 
in the soil and prepare them for plant food. 
_ Some of the dust particles in the air are very 
important as they form nuclei on which -water 
vapor condenses when air is cooled sufficiently, and 
without which there could be no clouds or rain. 


<7 
_ The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
20t absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
mean position. 
_Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
rometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
ace and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
ter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
the shape and constitution of the Earth. 
In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
ates irregularities. The whole motion is so 
ll that the actual pole at any time remains 
hin a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
mtered at the mean position of the pole. 
"he pole of rotation for the time being is of 
se the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
leterminate longitude. 
‘The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
on where the magnetic force is vertically 
Wwhward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
ympass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. ‘ : 3 
“There are slow changes with time in the dis- 
ibution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
shanges were at one time attributed in part to a 


Bfe “geo Movement of the magnetic poles around 


@ geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. There 
ppears to be a small irregular migration of the 
magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
vations available as yet to define the motion 


The Poles of the Earth Lag 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington =H 


me 


with any great degree of accuracy, : te ae 
The center of the area designated as the north ~~ 

Magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N and we 

longitude 96 W. i ; a Ke) 


The position of the south magnetic pole hasbeen —S 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.4 S and 
longitude 154 E. alte 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag= 
netic north at that point, and the angie by which » 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 


terminology the variation of the compass. . id 
A compass without error points in the direction © 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 


direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a-rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- ~ 
circle route). However, the action of the com- ee! 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. , ; 
There is ulways some part of the. Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the — 
true northward direction. ot 
About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the ~ 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation. passed through London in 1655, through ~——s 


4 
_ ‘The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 


disp] f light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
eae which at times become very bright and 
Sos 

0: 


ul. They are most frequently seen in two 
d belts mpieh ie sngnoxomately along the 
s of the polar regions. J 
Porn Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path which 
srosses North America from Alaska in a south- 
easterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
a is line of maximum intensity crosses Northern 
rway and skirts the Arctic coast of Siberia. 
The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and the little-known 
1 seas. f i 
euse and widely spread auroral displays are 


: ae eects. 
nm in 
: sane to be’ approximately between fifty and 


’ The Aurora 


“Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington “> 


|} and geomagnetic data, also usin: 


Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


two hundred miles above the Earth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown thatitis — e 
Le aplalat by electrical discharges in oxygen and — _ 
nitrogen. : 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trelling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric pheiomers indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the _ 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely: determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. ~ 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 

own. New researches under way upon auroral 
radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, ‘will facilitate an understanding of this P 
mechanism. = aE 
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Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation — 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 


; 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
; Temper-|Rec- | Rec- | Ann’l = ipsa Rec- | Rec- Anas 
Stations ature. ord ord cota States Stations ers: Le. cima | 
+ (ins.) Jan. | July} est. est. | (Ins.) % 
60.7 ||Neb....|Omaha...... 24 | 78 | 114 —32| 25.5 
7.6 \\Nev. ...|Winnemucca.| 28 , 72 | 108 | —36 8.20 — 
: 46.1 ||N. C....|Charlotte....| 41 78 | 103 —5| 44.2 — 
e 20.2 ||N. D....|Bismarck....| 9 | 71 | 114 | —45| 15.4 7 
: BGS Fe Cees] #2 | 8 | 2 | al he 
...|New Haven.. - |Atlantie y- -s= ~ 
D. of C..|Washington..| 34 | 77 | 106 | —15 42.2 || Santa Fe....} 29 | 69 97 | —13} 14.2 } 
Eee Key West 70 | 83 | 100 41| 38.4 || N.Y. City...} 32 | 74 | 102 | —14 41.6 — 
Beasts Atlanta...... 44 | 78 | 103 —8| 47.6 |! -.|Gineinnati...| 33 | 77 | 108 | —17| 37.2 ¥ 
Idaho Boise sa). . es 30 | 74 | 121 | —28) 12.5 ‘|Oklahoma C.| 38 | 82 | 113 | —17| 31-2 — 
rae Chicago..... 26 | 74 | 105 | —23, 31.8 | Portland.....| 39 | 67 | 105 | —2| 39.4~ 
Sdegect Indianapolis.| 30 | 76 | 106 —25| 38.3 Philadelphia.| 34 ; 77 | 106 | —11| 41.9 7 
20 | 75 | 110 | —32| 31.3 .|Block Island.| 32°| 69 92 | —10| 38.8 — 
32 | 80 | 114 | —22) 29.6 Charleston...} 50 | 81 | 104 7\ 40.3 3 
35 | 79 | 107 | —20) 40.6 PE LOT TCS = siavata) fe 18 | 76 | 215 | —40} 16.2 © 
54™ 80 | 102 7| 59.7 Nashville 40 | 79 | 106 | —13| 448 
23 | 68 | 103 | —21} 42.0 ...|Galveston...}| 55 | 83 | 101 8) 44.4 — 
36 | 78 |. 107 —7| 41.9 ...|Salt Lake C..| 30 | 77 105 | —20) 15.8-— 
30 | 72 | 104 | —18) 38.9 | . |Burlington. 19 | €9 | 100 | —29) 31.9 
26 | 73 | 105 | —24) 31.0 Norfolk 42 | 78 | 105 2| 40.4 — 
13 | 72 | 104 1} 26.8 ta 40 | 63 98 3| 31.8 
50, | 81 | 104 —1| 49.4 .|Parkersburg..| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 37.97 
33 | 80 | 110 | —22| 36.7 .|Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 105 | —25| 296 
20 | 66 | 103 | —42| 12.5 .|Cheyenne....| 27 | 67 | 100 | —38 15.8 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below | 
zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San 


Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches of 


rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—fell 
in one minute. 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: United States Weather Bureau ; " 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES 


* 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. 

Stations. |p| T.| P.| T.|P-|T-\P-| tT P-| TP. 1 P| T.) P.| 7.) P.| TP. | TP. | PP 

Alpany.....+-. 93\2.4| 24|2.5| 33|2.6| 47|2.5| 59|2.9| 68\3.4| 73/3.4| 71|3.7| 63] 3.1] 52/°2.7] 39] 2.8] 28 
Asheville... .... 35\3.1| 38|3.2| 45\4.0| 54/3.0| 63/3.4| 69/3.9| 72|4.3) 70|4.2] 65] 3.0] 55] 2.8 a3 33 38 3 
Atlanta...... “| 4315.0) 45/4.8| 52|5.3| 61|3-6| 70|3.5| 763.7] 78|4.6| 77|4-4| 72) 3.0] 63] 2.6] 52| 3.0) 45/4, 
fismarck......| 8\0.4| 10|0.4| 24]0.9) 42/1.5] 54]2.3] 64)3-4| 70|/2.2| 67|1-8] 58] 1.2) 45) 0.9) 28] 0.6) 1510. 
98|3.6| 29|3.4| 36/3.6| 46/3.3| 57/3.2| 66)2.9| 72/3.5| 70|3.6| 63] 3.1) 54] 3.2] 42] 3.3) 32 

3.3| 24/3.0| 3112-6] 43|2.6| 55|3.1| 64|2.8| 70/3.0| 69|3.1| 62] 2.9] 52] 3.3] 39] 3.0) 30/3. 

3.0] 52|3.0| 57|3.0] 64|2.5| 73]3.0| 79|4.6| $116.9] 81|6.5| 77] 4.5] 68] 3.3] 58) 2.1] 52]2. 

1.9) 26|2.1) 35/2.6| 47|2.8| 58)3.5| 67/3.3] 72|3.3] 72/3.2) 65] 3.1) 54| 2.5] 40| 2.4] 29/2) 

3.5 3313.0| 41/3.9| 52|3.1| 63|3.7| 71|3.7| 75|3.3| 74/3.4| 67| 2.6] 56| 2.5] 42! 2:8] 33/3 

315| 27|2.5| 35|2.7| 46|2-4| 58|3.1| 67|3.1| 71|3.4| 70/2.8| 64) 3.3] 54) 2:8) 41) 2:6) 31/2. 

2:4) 50|2:3| 57|2.9| 65/4.3] 73/4.5] 80]3.9| $4|2.9| 84|2.8| 77] 2.7] 67] 2.7| 56] 2.5] 4g|2. 

0.4] 33/0.5| 39)1.0| 47|2.1| 56|2.2| 66)1.4| 72]1.7| 71|1.4| 63] 1.0] 51] 1.0] 40] 0.6] 32/0. 

2'1| 25}2.2| 33|2:4] 46/25] 58|3.2| 67|3.6| 7213.5] 70|2.8| 64] 2.9] 52] 2.4) 39] 2.4] 29)9. 

314| 56|2.8| 62/2.7| 69/3.1] 75/3.4] 81/4.4] $3}3.7| 83/4.3| 80] 5.6] 73] 4.4] 63| 3.3] 56/3. 

0:9] 23|0.6| 32/0.8| 44|1.1] 52|2.3| 59/23) 66/1.1] 6510.8] 57| 1.2) 45] 0.9] 33] 0.7] 24/0. 

5/2.8| 5813.0] 63/2.9] 69/2.4| 75/4.0] 80|5.3| 8216.7] 82|5.8| 78] 7.4] 71] 4.5] 62] 2.0] 5613, 

8|7.2| 30 |5.6| 34|5.5| 41/5.4| 48|5.2) 54/3.8] 57/5.0) 55/7.0| 50|10.2| 43]11.2} 36) 9.0] 3117. 

oh 1.2| 3111.8] 43|2.5] 55|3.1] 65|4.6| 74|5.0| 78|4.1| 77|4.1| 69| 4.6] 58} 2.9] 44) 1.8} 32/1. 

Los Angeles... .| 55/3.1] 5613.1) 58|2.8] 59/1.0) 62/0.4] 66|0.1| 70]0.0| 71|0.0] 69] @.2] 65] 0.7] 61] 1.2| 572. 
Memphis 4.8| 44/4.4| 52|5.3| 62/48] 71/4.2] 78]3.6| 8113.2] 79|3.4| 74| 2.8] 63| 2.7| 52) 4.2] 4al4. 
Miami... 2.5] 67\1.8| 70/2.2| 73|3.1| 76|6.2) 80/6.9] 81|5.4| 81|6.2] 80} 8.3] 77| 8.4] 72] 2.91 Bgi1. 
Minneapolis .....| 13/0.9| 16|1.0] 30|1-4] 46/2.2| 58)3.7) 68|4.2| 72|3.7| 70.3.1] 61] 3.1] 49] 2:11 32] 1:3] 20/1, 
Mobile........ 4.43| 55|5.3] 60/6.0| 66|4.6| 74|4.3] 805.4) 81/6.9| 8116.9] 73] 5.0] 69] 3.6] 59] 3.6] 5215. 
New Orleans. . .} 64|4.3| 57/4.2| 63/4.7| 69|5.2| 75)4.6| 81/5.9) 82|6.4| 82|5.8| 79| 5.0) 71] 3.3] 62] 311) 56/4. 
New York..... 3.7| 31|3.8| 38]3.6| 49/3.2| 61/3.2| 69|3.3| 74/4.2| 734.3] 67| 3.4] 56|-3.5] 441 3.0] 35 aa 
Oklahoma City.| 36/1.2| 40]1.1| 50/2-0] 60)3.3| 684.9] 76|3.7| 81|2.9| 80|2.9] 73| 3.0] 62] 2.9] 49| 1.9] 39/1.2 
Philadelphia. . .| 33/3.3| 34[3.3| 4113.4] 52|3.0| 63/3.3] 71|3.2| 76|4.2| 75/4.6] 68| 3.1) 58| 2.8] 46] 9:7] 36\3. 
Phoenix.......| 51/0.8| 55/0.8| 61/0.7/ 67\0.4| 75|0.1! 8410.1] 90|1-1| 88|1 0] 83] 0.8| 71! 0.5] 60] 0.7] 52I1. 
Pittsburgh..... 31(3.0] 32/2.6| 40|3.0] 51|2.9| 62/3.2| 71|3.8] 75|4.0] 73|3.2| 66] 2.6] 56| 2.5] 43] 2/3] gala. 
“St. Louis... 2) \| 31/2.3| 3512.6] 4413.4] 56|3.8] 67|4.3| 75|3.8] 7913.0] 78|3.0| 70] 3.5| 59] 2°7| 45] 9'8| 3512.5 
host eae 13/0.9| 16]0.9) 29|1.4| 46]2.4] 58/3.3| 674.1] 7213.6] 69|3.0] 61) 3.1) 49] 2.2] 32] 1.3] 19|1.1 
Salt Lake City.| 29|1.3| 34/1.5| 42|2.0] 50/2.0] 57|1.9| 670.8] 76|0.5| 74/0.8| 64] 1.0] 52| 1.4\. 41] 1.4) 3al14 
San Antonio. . .| 52/1.5) 55/1.6| 6311.8] 69|3.2| 75/3.2| 81]2.5| 84|2.2| 84|2.4| 79] 3.0] 70] 2:2! 60] 1.9] 54l1. 
San Franeisco..| 50/4.5| 6213.8] 54/3.1] 55|1.6} 57/0.8| 58/0.2| 5810.0] 59|0.0| 61] 0.4] 6o| 1.1] 56] 2.4] 51/4, 

Santa Fe......-| 29|0.7| 33\0.8} 40|0.8| 47/1.0] 56!1.3| 65|1.1| 69|2.4| 67|2.3] 61] 1.4) 50] 1.2] 39] 0.7] 3110 
Seattle. .. 40|4.9| 41/3.9] 45]3.0| 49/2.4) 54|1.9] 59|1.3] 63|0.6| 63/0.7| 58} 1.8] 511 278] 46} 5.0] 4215. 
Sioux City 18/0.7| 210.8] 33/1.2| 48]2.7| 60/4.0| 70/4.0| 7413.5] 72|3.1| 63] 3.0] 51| 1.8] 35| 1.0| 23\0, 
Sitka..........| 32/7.8) 34/6.8| 37]5.9| 41/5.6| 47/4 1] 5213.3] 55/43] 56|7.1| 52|10.3| 42112.6) 39\10.0] 3519) 
Spokane, ...... 28|2.2| 31]1.8] 40/1.2] 48/1.1) 56|1.4| 63|1.3] @9|0.7| 6810.6] 59) 0.9] 48| 1.2] 38] 2:1| B0l2) 
Washinzton. .. .| 3313.6] 3513.3] 43/3.8| 5313.3] 64/3.7] 7214.1| 7714.71 75|4.0] 681 3.21 57| 2.8] 45| 2/4] 3713. 
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THE. MEANING OF 
An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 
As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
unds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
: Fe follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
1 inch of*rain, over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 
The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 


“1 INCH OF RAIN” 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainf ce 
over 1 acre of ground would mean a1 143 Calinad 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 4 


oA raibiall @f adacd 
rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of ‘ 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 euble fee 
avadebiet ae Gem. This is equal to 1,8% 
‘os m, or 41. 2 
MM ESE arrose of 45 gallons eacl 


i 
the average, about one inch, of ewig content 9 
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Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
ily | Aug, | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
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{H.M. H, H.M.| H. H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| #. H. H. 
9.17 11.17 13.58 | 14.56 | 15..5 | 14.20 | 13. 6 | 11.45 | 10.25 | 9.97 
9.18 11.19 4. 1 | 14.57 | 15. 4 | 14°18 | 13: 3 | 11:43 | 10:93 | 9°25 ~ 
9.19 11. 14. 3 | 14.58 | 15. 4 | 14:16 | 13: 1 | 11:40 | 10/20 | 9°24 
9120 11. 14. 5 | 14.59 | 15. 2 | 14714 | 1258 | 11138 | 10:18 | 9793 
9.21 11.5 14. 8] 15. 0 | 15: 1 | 14:12 | 12757 | 11:35 | 10:15 | 9793 
9.22 ay 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14:10 | 12/54 | 11:32 | 10/13 | 9/21 

1} 9/23 11. 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14: 8 | 12751 | 11.30] 10:11 | 9:20 

+} 9:24 il. 14.14 | id. 2 | 14:59 | 147 5 | 12/49 | 11.27 | 10. 8 | 9°19 
9.25 11. 14.16 | 15. 4 | 14.58 | 14: 4 | 12°46 | 11:24 | 10: 6 | 9:18 
926 11. 14.18 | 15. 4 | 14,57 | 14: 2 | 12:43 | 11:22 | 10: 4 | 9°18 
9:28 11; 14.20 | 15. 5 | 14°56 | 13:58 | 12°40 | 11:19 | 10; 2 | 9°17 
9:29 il. 14.23 | 15. 5 | 14:55 | 13:56 | 12.37 | 11.17 | 10: 0 | 9/16 
9:30 11. 14.25 | 15. 6 | 14:53 | 13154 | 12:34 | 11:13 | 9159 | 9:15 
9:32 ‘at: 14.27 | 15. 6 | 14:52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11:10 | 9:56 | 9:15 
9133 he 14.29 | 15. 6 | 14:51 | 13:49 | 12:30 | 11. 8 | 9154 | 9:18 
9.35 ie 14.30 | 15. 7 | 14:49 | 13.47 | 12.27 | 11! 5 | 9152 | 9:14 
9.37 12. 14.32 | 15. 7 | 14.48 | 13144 | 12.24 | 11: 3 | 9°50 | 9:13 
9138 : 14.34 | 15. 7 | 14.46 | 13/42 | 12:22 | 11. 0 | 9.48 | 9:14 
9.40 12 36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13:39 | 12/18 | 10/58 | 9.47" | 9713 
9.42 38 | 15. 7 | 14:43 | 13.37 | 12:15 | 10/55 | 9144 | 9:18 
9.43 39 | 15. 7 | 14:41 | 13/34 | 12:14 | 10/53 | 9142 | 9.13 
9146 -41 | 15. 7 | 14:40 | 13132 | 12/11 | 10:51 | 9:41 }9113 
9148 43 | 15. 8 | 14:38 | 13:29 | 12: 8 | 10:47 | 9339 | 9:13 
9149 45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13:27 | 12: 6 | 10.45 | 9.37 | 9.14 
9.51 46 |.15. 7 | 14.34 | 13:25 | 12. 3 | 10:42 | 9:35 | 9113 
9154 48 | 15. 7 | 14.32 | 13:22 | 12: 0 | 10/40 | 9:33 | gi14 
9.56 ‘50 | 15. 6 | 14.31 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.38 | 9.32 | 9.14 
9.58 -50 | 15. 6 | 14:29 | 13.17 | 11:54 | 10:35 | 9:31 | 9:14 
Dn Pa -52 | 15. 6 | 14.27 | 13:15 | 11/51 | 10:32 | 9.29 | 9:15 

Bost e* 53 : 5 | 14:25 | 13.12 48 | 10:30 | 9.28 | 9.16 
i GOR eee 165 Js. 2255). 44:23 | 132 9]... 15.1 10.27 | eee ome 


q above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 
v en from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 72 
length of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


. Source: United States Weather Bureau ie 
we * 


’ Precipitation Snowfall Precipitation Snowfall 
Greatest Greatest| Month|Greatest Greatest 


in 24 H.| Day | Yr. 


in 24 H.| Day | Yr. in 24 H.| Day) Yr. jin 24 H.| Day | Yr. 


AAR i . | 
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New York City Weather Records for 1941 


eet United States Weather Bureau 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1941, AT NEW YORE ( (INCHES) 


Feb. | Mar. 


Seater ee, : 3.31 | 2.52 | 3.12 


“?” trace, less than .01 inch. In vicinity. 3 
7 


DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1941 
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Means. .|| 37) 23| 38] 24} 44! 27| 66! 46) 73| 53] 78! 62] 82] 68] 81] 65| 78! 60] 68] 52| 57] 42] 45 


31 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. Y¥ | 
Pressure (Sea Level) fees Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- | ° 
pe sate. Date Lowest Date imum Date Mink Date 
3, 1913 69 | 14,1932 | — ; 
6,1896 | 73 | 25; 1930 te we 1938 
1, 1914 0) 21; 1921 3| 5; 1872 
17, 1929 91 27) 1915 12 1; 1923 
. 1929 95 | 31; 1895 34 1; 18804 
26, 1902 97 1899 44 3) 1929 
, 1932 | 10 , 1936 54 | 71914 
24, 1893 | 102 7, 1918 51 | 27; 1885 
21, 1938 108 z 1881 39 | 30! 1912 
27 | 27,1936 
‘| 30: ‘ 13, 1904 75 
eens cs +.. | 30.93 | 28, 1896 | 28°97 | 26; 1909 68 | 23) igor --13 a iby 
Banda ey 80, 19 


(a) Also in 1876, 1st day. 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau ‘ 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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284 Astronomical—N. Y. City Weather Records 
Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


- = | 
. . si = > a . J . : w = > 
sig) aq}s]a]& 121] 8 | season || $-| 5 fSi2i aeiale 
n a ° -| § . 
room SS 1 Al Sle) Ses Le ofz{ai Sie isl} <eis 
901-02> -6| 1.1] 9.4|13.4) 6.8) 0 0 (31.3)1922-23.|| 0 1.0} 6.0}21.8|17.4] 6.2] 0 0 
1902-03. 0 i 9.6| 5.9|/10.5| 0 | T. | O |26.0}1923-24,|| 9 0 1.2] 2.5]1¢.7| 3.0) 8.0] 0 
1903-04.| T. | T. | 7.7/15.2| 5.6| 4.4} 0.1] 0 |33.0/1924-25 0 T._| 0.9)26.2| 0.8) T. | 0 0 
1904-05.| 0 | 0.5|27.8/19.3| 7.2} 3.0] T. | O |57.8|1925-26.]} 0.4) 0.2) 0.9) 3.2/25.7| 1.2) T. | O 
1905-06.} 0 | T. | 0.7| 3.0} 5.0)13.4] T. | G |22.1/1926-27 T. | T. |10.6) 5.5] 3.6] 0.1] 0.2) 0 
1906-07.| T. | T. | 0.5}10.9/21.1/13.8| 6.1] O |52.4/1927-28 0 T. | 2,4] 3.1] 4.0} 4.8] T 0 
1907-08.| 0 | T. | 4.4|10.6]13.7| 3.5] T. | O |32.2/1928—29 T. 4 FT.) 2.3) 1.9) 8.8) 0.8) ons ee 
1908-09.| 0 0.6] 5.1) 9.5] 1.4] 4.1] T. | O |20.7/1929-30 Te eT 7 4.0 37h a ee 
1909-10.| 0 1.0/11.4/16.6] 5.3} 0.4] 0 0 |34.7|1930-31 0 T. | 4.2] 0.7] 3.8) 1.0] T. | O 
1910-11.| 0 T. | 8.9] 1.1]12.5] 2.8] 0.7] O |26.0/1931-32 0 1.2] T. | 1.0) 2.2) 0.7] T. | 0 
1911-12.) 0 1.0} 7.3} 9.0] 1.8] 4.2] T. | O |23.3}1932-33 0 0 9.4) T. }11.5| 3.1) T. | 0 
1912-13.| 0 0.8}11.8] 0.3] 2.4] 0.1] T. | O {15.4/1933-34 0 0.5} 13.2| 0.2}30.1] 8.5) T. | 0 
1913-14.] 0 O | 0.3] 1.2]14.1/21.5| T..| 0 437.1/1934-35 TT] Lay T. 120.9) 6.7) 2.0) Tape 
1914-15.| 0 O | 2.4] 4.0] 2.5) 7.7|10.2|] O |26.8|1935-36 0 1.8] 7.6)12.3] 9.8} 1.2] v.1] 0 
1915-16.| 0 | T. | 8.1| 0.7/11.4/23.8| 3.3] 0 |47.3/1936—-37 T. | 1.9) T.| 4.5) 3.6) 1.9] T. | 0 
1916-17.| 0 | T. |13.7) 5.9}/12.2/11.4] 6.5} 0 |49.7|1937-38 T. | 0.6) 0.7) 6.2) T. } 1.2) 5.2]. 0 
1917-18 | 0 0.3/11.7)28.6| 3.5| 0.6) 2.6] O |32.3;1938-39 0.0}12.5} 1.1] 9.5) 3.9] 4.9) T. | O 
1918-19.| 0 O | 0.4) 0-3] 0.7] 1.9] T. | 0 3.3 |1939-—40 0.0} T. | 3.8} 3.9] 9.8) 3.3] 1.4) 0 
1919-20. |.0 T. | 7.9| 7.8|24.2) 5.7] T. | O /45.6|1940-41.]/ T. | 1.6) 3.8} 7.8) 5.3/16.5) 0.0) 0.0 
1920-21 | 0 | T. | 1.5) 2.6/13.5) T. | 0.1] O |17.7\1941-42 0 T. | 0.4) 6.2) 1.2} 0.9} 0.0] 0.0 
1921-22.| 0 | Y. | 7.3) 9.9] 6.7! 3.3] 0 0 re 


In 1888, the ‘Blizzard’? of March 12 deposited] storm covered more than a day and the total snow- 
16.5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the| fall exceeded twenty inches, 


( 
Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles Per Hour) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Stations Avg. |High Stations Avg. fea Stations Avg. High 
Miles| Miles Miles! Miles Miles| Miles 
Albany, ON. We. .ciees 8 59 |\Key West, Fla....... 10 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 10 56 
Atlanta, Ga..... At 10 51 ||Knoxville, Tenn 3 6 59 |/Point Reyes, Calif 18 84 
Bismarck, N. Da 10 60 ||Louisville, Ky.. 9 38 ||Portland, Me... 9 43 
Boston, Mass.... 10 73 |\Memphis, Tenn.. ; 9 58 ||Rochester, N. Y 9 60 
Buffalo, N. Y.. whe 25 73 |/Miami, Fla..... P 9 87 |\St. Louis, Mo... ....] 11 62 
Hatteras, N.C....... 14 80 ||Minn.-St. Paul...... 10 78 |Salt Lake City, Utah. 8 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 7 50 ||Mobile, Ala......... 10 87 |\San Diego, Calif... .. 7 
Chicago, TW. ew. ees 11 65 ||Montgomery, Ala.... 7 41 ||San Francisco, Calif. . 9 50 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7 43 ||Mt.Washington, N.H. 27 | 188 ||Santa Fe, N. Mex.... 7 42 
’ Cleveland, Ohio...... 13 60 ||Nashville, Tenn...... 9 58 |\Savannah, Ga....... 9 
Denver, Colo. ....... 7 53 |\New Orleans, La..... 8 66 ||Spokane, Wash..._.: 6 4 
Detroit, Mich........ 12 67 ||New York City, N. Y.| 15 73 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.| 15 84 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 8 57 ||North Head, Wash... 15 95 ||Toledo, Ohio. ....... 11 65 
Galveston, Tex 11 71 |;Omaha, Nebr... 9 73 ||Washington, D.C.... v4 
Helena, Mont... 8 54 ||Pensacola, Fla. . 12 91 { 
Jacksonville, Fla 9 58 ||Philadelphia, Pa 10 68 


: at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to f 
On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on| observers at the weather observatory on the su! 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust | mit. 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) fF 


Wind velocities in true values. 


Max, | Direc- Max, | Direc- 
Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day | Yea 
66 W 25 | 1928 ||July..: 6s | nw 23 | 1914 
73 sw 21 1912 ||August.......... 59 nw 12 1900 
70 nw 28 1919 ||September....... 70 nw 21 1938 
65 nw 23 1912 |/October.,....... 65 nw 10 1925 
69 nw 27 1914 ||November....... 61 nw 1 1938 
67 | nw 10 1933 ||[December....... 69 nw 26 1915 


ghs that follow lows, bring clearing | ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of hi 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- | 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher specks etd 
settled weather. in. Winter, lower in Summer. a 
Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- Winds about a low are deflected slightly toware 
Bee ee ei ea ed ree ange ne eens ang aan a a counter-clockwise direc: 
across ‘om a wes y quarter, passin, on; while, from , th 
off to the northeast. The average speed of owe clockwise direction. fy divenee ane 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss |, P 
reported of life losses Year reported of life tonsa 
LSC SR | eR dasa eee Satchel | PaO seed YA See 
86 140 $2,511,500 192 179 

508 15,007,700 94 36 eS Te 
'631,200 152 394 8,988, 52: 

6,861,500 260 362 16/1 
15,205,000 147 47 1 4,424’ 951 
5,406,300 182 70 4'732/93 
6,630,000 159 552 26,228,551 
2;958,750 148 29 3,155,877, 
26,120,850 220 183 8,796,25 
24,023,900 54 87 5,891,938 
4)318,950 ae. ee 126 65 973,82 
Sr eera | Apai a 562 : oti 2,942 051 
fs ¥ Ota ing 4 7 00 } 
10,049,400 Average... . 138 "240 aie ease 


heavy loss | 28 to Oct. 2, 1893, wh I air lives, ail 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to | St. Louis, Sept. 99, tat, in whiten oe yee ae 


4 


7 solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


peal. - : 
_ Aberration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, 
_Sasearees (t—1900). Mi 


liquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
oo rg00) . ; 


Annual diminution of obliquity, 07.4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
‘Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
ant re), font tage miles. 
jun’s mean distance from the earth (astron 1 
it), 92,897,416 miles. : a 


Length of the Year—tTropical (equinox to equi- 
10X 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute reyo- 


Astronomical Constants 


; : eee A 
nomical; Constants; Signs, Symbols; Zodiac; Temperature 285 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time), Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). + 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds, Anomalistic (from 


perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 


Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 


3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles: 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


x: Astronomical Signs and Symbols 

a (0) The Sun. fel Mars. roe Conjunction. 

. € The Moon. ps Jupiter. oO Quadrature. 

a Mercury. h Saturn. & Opposition. ; 
2 Venus. Hi Uranus. Q Ascending Node, _- 

by The Earth. = purine, BU Descending Node. 

fs uto 


“Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction” (0’) 
vhen they have the same Right Ascension, or are 

| the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 

"south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
ther as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
at the same time; they are in “‘opposition” (&) 
nen in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
me rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature” 

) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
“ig By “greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


“THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
‘known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
ach side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Seginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
he position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
hence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
hese signs are named from the twelve constella- 
is of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1 1. P Aries. The Ram. 


2. 8 Taurus. The Bull. 

3. I] Gemini. The Twins. 

4, <3 Cancer. The Crab. : 
5.) Leo. The Lion. 

6. I} Virgo. The Virgin. 


Autumn 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘“‘descending” (29), 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


The Zodiac 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, ‘about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac s the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 

7. = Libra. The Balance. 

8. I Scorpius. The Scorpion. 

9. J Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. Y> Capricornus. The Goat. 
11. tt Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


Signs. 


Winter 
Signs. 


4 Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


* ed = - 
“Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically 
bees motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 


w the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
i Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
what is known in dynamic meterology as Abso- 

Temperature, as determined by observation of 
ae contraction of gases when cooled, and from 
rmo-dynamical considerations. 


‘A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


Reau- | Centi-] en- Reau- | Centi-| en- Reau- | Centi- | en- 
y | ese | BEF+ [water wows |] Boe | Yes" | Best Boo" | foo? | 282° Z 
at Sea- ; 
Level. 29.3 98 |Blood Heat 
28 95 
4 25.8 
Alcohol Boils Z 
Temperate = 
Tallow Melts 
: educe Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade 
Frahreokeit, ae by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce Reaumur to Centigrade, multiply by 5/4. ooM 
For the duration of the war, one red pennant be a warning to small craft; two red pennants ae 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 


Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,’’ says C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. ‘ 

Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder of Ex- 
perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reached a 


temperature of one five-thousandth of a degree 


(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Fahr- 


Fahr- 


storm warning without direction; two red square flags with black centers will be a hurricane 


- Storm lights will not be displayed. 
main hoisted during the display. / 


Flags for small ctaft, storm and hurricane warnings 


When a planet ~ 


, 


286 Geologic Eras; .Age of the 


Earth; Races of Mankind | 


} Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known-as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 
‘(eolian). 


Geologic Eras j | 


particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone 
shale); of the remains or products of animals 0 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of the pr 
uct of chemical action or of evaporation (sal 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these mater: 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits i 
a layered structure known as bedding or stra 
fication. j 4 
Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous 0 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical © 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. » 
The unaltered sedimentary rocks are common! 
stratified, and it is from their order of successio: 
and that of their contained fossils that the funda 
mental data of historical geology have bee 


The sediment may consist of rock fragments or | deduced. 
Era and Period and 5 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. , 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants r 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. = 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 5 
(hocent Li:0.)). | ———— = Bese +25, : 
55,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.”” Possible first appeal 
Tertiary. Mocane. ance of man. isé and development ¢ 
53,000,000 yrs. ene highest orders of plants. ; 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. ; 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. pA 
a 
Mesozoic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.”. Rise and culmination « 


Jurassic. 
(Intermediate 28,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Life.) Lower. 
106,000,000 yrs. 


pearance of birds and mammals; . 


huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First @ 
bearing flowering plants, including ee 


Triassic. Upper. and hard d ti i 
23,000,000 yrs. Middle. : rT he i 
Lower. i 
‘SSeS GRR TOMS Gel ae 
Permian “Age of amphibians.’ Dominance of - 
33,000,000 yrs. poset buge ingens: Earliest Sel 
n: f ings : 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. ra Abie ers aes of backbaves se 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian, ¥ 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes." Shellfish (mollusks 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amanhieias el a 
Lower. plants. ’ r 
apa Silurian aM MES Ri 8c See Re ; 
Afe. urian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. 
314,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corall: ie 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmin i 
79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans ee 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. ‘ 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other se i 
69,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No teal 
Lower. land animals. ] 
Proterozoic, 


(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs.! 


1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 


First life that has left distinct record. cri 
taceans, and algae. 


Ne he PLD po RE SEPT) LLU Se eR ear eee esr 
For discussion see ‘““The age of the earth,’’ | ium results in the production of eee 
e 


‘ Gouncil. The figures given above represent esti- 
mates by Prof. Charles Schuchert, based on the 
thickness of sediment that accumulated during 
each of the divisions of geologic time, adjusted to 
the most reliable data obtained from: the radio- 
active minerais. New revisions of these estimates 
by later data are being made each year. 

The atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- 


The Races of Mankind 


Source: Various Authorities 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
hair. Most Americans of European origin are wavy 

ired. 

Pee ogarding to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 
ical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, three main human races are recognized 
today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yellow- 
brown; and_3, the blacks. 

Whites; The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-Brown; The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: ‘The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


lead that have atomic weights slightly di 
from that of ordinary lead and can be distinguish 
from it, and in the production of helium. ; 
The rates of disintegration have been measur 
and it is known that in one year a gram. 
uranium will generate 0.000,000,000,125 gram 
lead, and 0.000,000,000,019.6. gram of helium, | 
the basis of such evidence and chemical analy 
the length of time indicated by the oldest kno 
minerals is of the order of 1,500 million years, — 


ithe lave Prat Daniel 

e late Prof. Daniel G. Brin 
ethnologist, divides mankind into tour anion, pe 
—Caueasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (neg 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he 


Ears grow longer, the n 
distinetly 4 ose a little longer 


measurements of thousands of men 
including white ‘‘old Americans,’ Bey 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. 

Among the white ‘‘old Americans,’’ both 
nasal breadth and length increase with a) e, 
ee in breadth somewhat exceeds tha 
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E “temperatures—The average temperature 
centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 

rage of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
servers from Moscow who fiew to the North Pole 
airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
Emice in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
aperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 
At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
m January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. 
At the equator the annual range is from 25.7 in 
July to 26.6 in April, with an average of 26.3. 
The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
inc 57,510,000 square miles of land. 
The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
i ts, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
3,000,000; America (South) 6.800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
100; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic 
megions, 6,205,000. 
_The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
quare miles. 


West, 
ort! Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
‘South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
uth, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
erica is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
00 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
niles from East to West. “ 
Some facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which 
gan at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- 
earing, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in 
intarctica enough ice remains to encase the entire 
lobe in a layer 120 feet thick. 
The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
es, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 
Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
fellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000; 
ort 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 


1d river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 
files of islands in the seas. 


ntarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. 


"he depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares 
9 was discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by the cruiser 
waukee, which was participating in naval ma- 
vers at the time. The new record depth was 
fecked by the Naval Hydrographic Office, in Lat. 
y degrees 36’00” North, Long. 68 degrees 20’30” 
os. ‘and ae i 35’00” North and Long. 
_degrees 08’ est. 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has found 
the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
oals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
ees Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip 
@ Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
‘and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
mg and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it 
dens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
‘to 30 miles farther out, water is 6,000 feet deep. 
e British Admiralty reports that Thompson 
d Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
tic. ‘They had been on the charts since 1825. 


°1933 several distinct submarine mountains 
discovered off the coast. of California by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the highest of 
being ‘San Juan Seamount,’’ which is 103 
outhwest of Santa Barbara and_ rises 
from the ocean floor of. 12,000 feet. 


to 1939 a number of submarine moun- | 


ite oy gear gne Sate (are iW 1 
highest. and largest o: ese. 
Bopatneest of Kodiak. Island and rise 12.500 | 


The Earth—Its Dimensions 


Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 
- Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the fioor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of vontinental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
in scarcely more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. S| 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa- 
beake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. ~ 

Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast of 
California where these features often are found 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
Scenic canyons found on land. u 

These submarine canyons, variously called 
gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them over two 
miles below the surface of the ocean, are. still 
puzzles to science. Several explanations have been 
offered by geologists for the origin of these sub- 
marfine canyonss One of the most obvious explana- 
tions is that the canyons were carved out by 
streams which ran across the continental shelves 
and down the slopes during some past geologic age 
when the continental shelves were exposed by a 
withdrawal of the sea. Another is that the can- 
yons were eroded by submarine currents caused 
during glacial times and within the past million 
years when the colder water flowing from be- 
neath the glaciers was heavily laden by mud and 
silt, and consequently was more dense than the 
ocean water. It therefore flowed beneath the 
warmer ocean water, and the resulting submarine 


torrents carved out the canyons by a process simi- — 


lar to stream erosion on land today. Others be- 
lieve that the canyons are the result of submarine 
currents arising from great tidal or seismic waves, 
sometimes known as tsunamis. Another hypothesis 
supposes the canyons to be due to submarine 
springs gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
of the continental shelf under tremendous pressure 
that may have existed when the present Coastal 
Plain beds were thousands of feet thick, as they 
may have been over the present Apalachian Moun- 
tains during Tertiary time. For those explana- 
tions involving the lowering of the sea level, or 
the changing of the. elevation of the land with 
respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses have been 
proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden change 
in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed sea level 
in low latitudes, and raised it in high latitudes, 
which was followed by a re-shaping of the litho- 
sphere, or solid globe as distinguished from its 
two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and water (hy- 
drosphere). 2 > 
_The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
to a marked degree the forms commonly found in 
rugged lands above the sea that have been’ dis- 
sected by rivers, such as are found in some of the 
western regions of the United States, where spec- 
tacular canyons like the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, have been cut. 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
eircumference, 24,860 miles. The Ice Age usually 
refers to Pleistocene times and is generally accepted 
as beginning about 1,000,000 years ago. The last 
ice advance (Miocene) began about 30,000 years ago. 

The length of one degree of longitude along 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude arg termed meridians. 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of lati- 
tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The mass of the earth has been estimated 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 

The diameter of the earth at the equator is 
7,926.677 miles, and through the poles, 7,899,988 


miles, : 

The difference between these. two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 

the average elevations of the land above ses 
le\el is approximately 2.800 feet. 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes . 


Source: United States Geological Survey : 


7 
ath; Lowest Poi ee | 
mtinents Highest Point yation west Point a Level. 
‘pa . (Feet) (Feet) 
North America, |Mount McKinley, Alaska......-.>5:. 20,300 ;Death Valley, California. 280 — 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentina........ 22,834 |Sea level. ........- tas 
Europe........|/Mount Elbruz, Caucasus ......-.-... | 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia 86 
MAREE cheUin wis Mount Everest, India-China......... 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine. 1,290 — 
1-01) Cf re Kibo (Kilimanjaro), Tanganyika Terr..| 19,710 |Libyan Desert......... 440 
Oceania. ...... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wuales..| 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australia 38 
Antarctica. .... Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... eal See 15,400 |f-06 Shcsadaeet ieee éxsbilicn Sore ae 
Greatest ocean depth, near the Island of Mindanao, 35,400 feet. 4 
Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, 
3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. j 
The Globe’s surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert EB. Peary, and as found by the 
Russian expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just_water, ice-covered much of the time. : i 
The elevation at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. ‘ 
HIGH SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS y 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina...... 22,834 | Sunipani, Peru. ..... 2.26.4 21,326 | Chimborazo, Ecuador...... 20,577 
Ojos del Salado, Arg.-Chile.22,472 | El Muerto, Arg.-Chile..... 21,456 | Salcantay, Peru........... 0,551 
Falso Auztre, Arg.-Chile....22,277 | Illimani, Bolivia........... 1.283 | Olivares, Argentina-Chile.. .20,513 
Pissis, Argentina.......... 22, Tilampu, Bolivia........... 1,276 | Meijicana, Argentina...,...20,505 
Huasearan, Peru.........- 22,1 Nacimiento, Argentina..... 21,262 | Huallata, Bolivia.......... 502 
EE pet Bolivia-Chile.. . .22,145 | Antofalla, Argentina....... ,128 | Pumasillo, Peru..........- 20,492 
Tlullaillaco, Arg.-Chile. . . ..22,014 | Bonete, Argentina......... 1,030 | Pomarape, Chile. ......... 20,4 
Mercedario, Argentina. .... 21,883 | Nevada, Argentina-Chile. . . 20,997 } Parinacota, Chile-Bolivia. ..20,4 
Incahuasi, Chile-Argentina 21,719 | Potro (or Toro), Chile-Arg. .20,932 | Payachata, Chile-Bolivia. . .20,47 
Tres Cruces, NB es Ecco sb 21,719 | Veladero, Argentina. ...... ,734| Pulax~Chile. |... ..2. ccc 201341 
Goropuna, Peru. ........08 21,696 | Solimana, Peru............ 0,728 | Zonga, Bolivia............ 20,3: 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 21,489 | Sarmiento, Argentina...... 20,669 | Auhcanquilcha, Chile...... 20,2 
Tupengato, Chile-Arg...... 24-489.) Pomaal Perth s....66 cassie ,669 | Las Tortolas, Chile-Arg... . 20,24: 
Sajama, Bolivia........... ,391-| Ramada, Argentina........ 20,604 | Ausangate, Peru.........- 
: i 
Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? t 
Souree: Scientific Records. ‘= 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than 
about 20 miles from the flash. 

Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 

The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

The world’s ‘loudest noise, the volcanic explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
human ears as far off as Bangkok, something more 
than 1,400 miles. 

At La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
war munitions were exploded, under scientific con- 
trol and reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ment stations in all directions over Europe. The 
maximum distances unmistakably recorded in this 
instance were but little more than 200 miles. 


Weight of Water 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. 


This distance was separated from the actual e: 
Plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’’ usua 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in whi 
the noise is unheard although it is heard bo! 
closer to the explosion and farther away. ; 

Such long-distance sound waves do not travel 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the raj 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high 
level sound waves gradually bend downward agai 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast a 


a, 
e 


shaped curve. 

“How far away was that flash of lightning?” j 
&® common question. The answer is that soun 
travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 fee 
a second. In zero weather sound flies through 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. “a 

Speed of sound (feet per second) in other me 
diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degre 
5,657; ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; a 
{hot}. 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; woa 

oak), 12,620; brick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,6 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,65! 


1 @ubie inch. ./......... .03617 pound. 1 cylindrical foot 
12 cubic inches: . 2.2.2.7 1434 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet... 2. 119:0 ioe 
1 cubic foot........... 62.5 pounds. 45.64 cylindrical feet...... 22400 pounds. | 
I QUBIC [006 . i. 5). 6. nie ve 7.48052 U.S. gals.|/| 1 imperial gallon..... + .10.0 pounds. 
Pe OUDIC TO0b. 6 ieee oes 12.0 pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds, 
35°84 cubic feet. |... 2112.2 40.0 pounds. ||224 imperial gallons... .. 2240.6 jounds. 
1 cylindrical inch: 12! -02842 pound. 1 U.S. gallon... 2: 8.385 poundall 
12 cylindrical inchés.... | ae: pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons....235! 11210 poubaal 
1 cylindrica} foot 49.10 pounds. !!268:8 U_S. gallons... .....2940.0 Pua 
WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 
Material ‘Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
Agate. .........]156-168)|Coal, soft.......] _75-94!! Gypsum } ; 
HON ecick was - 66-69||Coke.........., 62- nblende. .... 
Anthracite. .....] 87-112]|Copal.......... Fast pisces 3 
Asbestos........ 125-175||Corundum..... 245-250|| Ivory........... 114-1 
Asphalt......... 69-94||Diorite. ... 2.1.7 157|| Lime: Mortar... 
Basalt Recs 150-190 Dolomite é 177|| Limestone 11 /167-1 i 
2 a a IA GPY. ais ipl cial 250|| Magnetite...... : 
Brick...........| 87-137||Feldspar........ 159-172]| Mal Hevsite Oaetg 356 Seeene: : eet 
Buttery. ..cssvc.) 68-64) (Flint... oo... 164|| Marble........ .|160-177||Slate : ‘}162- 
Caoutchouc....: 57-62||Fluorite. 211211! 198]| Mica,........../165-200||Soapstone “1183-45 
Gelluloid,....... 87||Garnet.........|197-268|| Opal... .... 137||Starch pe 
Gement, set. ...|170-190||Gelatine. ./ 311.2 180|| Paper. .........| 44-72\|Sugar, .- ‘ 
Chalk. + gaps e|t18179|/Glass: | Common’]150-179]| Paratid:°2.12:) 54-57|/Tallow: Bret 
oan “laa esti, S aeash eae 170}|) Rent imreaiasteriene 52||Topaz.......... 1219-23 


AREA—Toital, Continental, 3,022,387 sq. mi.: 
land area—2,977,128 sa. mi.; total including Terri- 
tories and Dependencies, 3,733,993 sq. mi. 

POPULATION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
669,275; including all Territories and possessions, 
150,621,231. The population of the,Philippines is 
estimated at 16,356,000, based on extrapolation 
from the census figures for 1918 (10,314,310) and 
1939 (16,000,303). The increase in the population 
of the United States and Territories and posses- 
Sions, excluding the Philippines Islands, based on 
the 1940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
; compared with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
{ gain of 16.1 over the preceding ten years. 

The population increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
; 8,894,229, while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
\ 064,426. The greatest volume of increase was for 

. the Panama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 

t smallest increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 

cent. The population density for continental United 

States in 1940 was 44.2 per square mile as compared 
to_41.1 in 1930. 

The United States of America, Féderal republic, 

is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 

2 the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 

.; south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 

the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 

. States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 

is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also claims about one 
hundred ungoverned islands in various parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

Limits of Continental United States—Cape 
Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
81° 05’. ‘The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. _ 

The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 40° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. 

The easternmost land is West oddy Head, 
near Eastport, Maine, in longitued 66° 57’, latitude 
44° 49°. 

Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
Ocean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 

From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
mately 2,013- miles. 

The length = ies northern boundary, 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. n i 

The geographic center of the United States is in 
Smith County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50 longitude 
98° 35’. 

The Division 


excluding 


of Territories and Island Possessions 
set up in the Interior Department by Executive 
Order of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
has oversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. ‘The Canal Zone is under the control 
the War Department and American Samoa 

Guam under the Navy Department. 

The general topography of Continental United 
States and the climate, natural resources and racial 
elements are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
: in. the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Ti Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
‘ 6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
; 


outh. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
ork Btate, are declared by the United States 
Geological Survey to have been the first land 
that arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
ward from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
plain, the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
sand miles wide and about as long, to where the 
mountain formation again is found, the Rocky 
Mountain range, highest in North America, beyond 
which westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with aoe, coast range skirting the shores 
the Pacific Ocean. 
tthe United States has eight great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
New York City in the northeastern corner of the 
‘country; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
thrdugh Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
the Potomac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
ke Bay, just south from Delaware Bay; the 
Mississippi, greatest of North American rivers 
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its relationship to civilization, a 
near to Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
the southern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
from the eastern mountains westwardly to join the 
Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Coiorado, 
non-navigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
and California, into the Gulf of California, in 
Mexico. 

_Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the Great St. 
Lawrence River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on 
the northern border between the United States 
and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
,and freight tonnage. 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for_ light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries @f the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 
timber and ‘precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The ‘timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub, The pres- 
ent area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1940) at 461,697,000 acres, divided as follows: 


in Minnesota, 


Sawtimber areas Acres | 
Old growth. «0.5.2 ccccrcscery aah en bye OD sea Oe 
Second ‘growth. ..s< Fi. 3 sine veo 112,030,000 

Coradwood ATEAS. |... 5 .sjn. 01+ ¥en eee 100,791,000 

Fair to satisfactory restocking areas.. 171,306,000 

Poor to non-restocking areas.......... 16,738,000 
Total ..... “4d “aia (a. Gomis [asp CoP pier Oe aaa 461,697,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all, about 
630 million acres, or one-third of the continental 
United States is forest land. 

There are over 176,000,000 acres in the 160 Na- 
tional Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for continuous produc- 
tion or ‘‘sustained yield’’ of timber. The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private. timberland owners to provide protection 
from fire and to develop sustained yield manage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more, than 1,550 forest 
areas, containing approximately 214 million acres. 
States own 20 million acres of forest land. 

The land in farms is 1,060,852,000 acres, divided 


as follows: Rei res A 
Crop land harvested........ oSaiees ae BA 2A, 

Idle, failure and waste.......---++-- 77,509,000 
Plowabie pasture......--.--++ Sp oe 131,380,000 


Nonplowable pasture 
Woodland pais and not pastured) 
farms. \;.-. +s es eee PAE, ay 
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The land not in farms is 845,000,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: 
Private forest (grazed)............... 


Public: forest (grazed)..............-- 116,000,000 
Private forest abt CTAZEA seas 115,000,000 
Public forest (not grazed)............ 80,000,000 
Private grazing land (non-forest)..... 44,000,000 
Public grazing land (non-forest)...... 219,000,000 
Cities and towns............ 17,000,000 
Parks, reservatigns, etc 20,000,000 
Roads, railroads........... 24,000,000 
Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes. . 716,000,00 


The Department of Commerce reported that the 
assessed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $144,631,431,000. 

“The Department of Commerce reported the na- 
tional income (1941) at $94,500,000,000 and pre- 
dicted an income (1942) of $113,000,000,000. 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fatina. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
fa goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 

the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other ayes of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
‘polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 

_destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 

_ eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
‘true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or. chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 

In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm, Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon piane, poplar, beech, 
catalpa. In the southern coas poaione are the long- 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
Baw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 

ogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Burope as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with ery variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. ' 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
‘United States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West 
Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
Ocean in a northeasterly direction. 


The United States—Descriptive : 


The Government of the United States is com- 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
the Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 
(Sept. 17, 1787), to which 21 amendments have 
been added. 

The Union of 48 States is composed of the 13 
Original States, 7 States admitted to the federa- 
tion without having been previously organized as 
Territories, and 28 States which had been Terri- 
tories. “The District of Columbia, including the 
city of Washington, is the capital of the United 
States. In each State there is a Legislature of two 
houses ‘(except Nebraska, which has adopted a 
uni-cameral form of government), a governor and 
a judicial system. 

here is a public school system in every State in 
the Union, Saar elementary schools, junior 
high schools and high schools. 

The United States Government has made a 
practice (since 1803) on the organization of all 
new States, of setting aside from one to four 
“sections” (square miles) of land in each town- 
ship of six square miles. 

Agriculture is an important industry in the 
United States and provides a livelihood for more 
than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far the 
greatest wheat State in the Union, ppgaucing nearly 
twice as much as its runner-up, North Dakota, 

The principal oat states are Iqwa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the corn 
state, but large quantities are grown in Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobacco 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The barley 


States are North Dakota, South Dakota, California . 


age a Ne ons 
€ principal industrial areas in the United 
States with their leading industries, ranked ac- 
cording to the value of their products, are as 
, New York City Area—Women’s clothing; print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and peclomanls 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work 
clothing); bread and other bakery products; 
printing and publishing, book, musie and job: 
ee goer: wholesale; petroleum refining; cane- 
ng; gas, m jumin: 
ang heating. g; gas, anufactured, ill ating 
icago Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
works and rolling-mill products: petrolesin, ice 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; printing and publishin; » book, music 
and job; foundry and machine-shop products: 
bread and other bakery products; confectionery: 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. c 
Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining: knit 
woods) printing and publishing, newspaper and 
poe ical; cane sugar refining; bread and other 
akery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing); worsted goods: foundry 
and machine-shop products; meat-packing, whole- 
sale. The “radio apparatus and phonographs”’ 
industry is one of the leading industries in this 
area, but its rank cannot be given without the 
pace dias! 4 aS (by comparison with Census 
approximations 
Pe et eae of the data for individual 
Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, not i 
motorcycles; motor bodie: reste 
Po ee te) vehicle ies and motor ve- 


Boston Area—Worsted goods; 
other than rubber; leather, aig cursed end 
finished; bread and other bakery products; print. 
ing and publishing, Libs and periodical: 
printing and publishing, book, music and job: 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical machinery, 
apparatus an _ Supplies; foundry and machine 
shop products. ‘“‘Cane-sugar refining’ and “soap” 
are also among the leading industries in this area, 
but their rank cannot be given without the Possi- 
Teports) AprOMIMAtONS of ERE ae ret census 
bot 
ee etree i ° e data for individual 
St. Louis Area—Meat packing, wh : 
vehicles, not includin; motorcycles: ee ee 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread and other 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; rinting and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical. The “boot and shoe cut stock, not thade 
in boot and shoe factories’? and the’ “tobacco 
chewing and ee hea and snuff’ ‘industries are 
among the leading industries in this area, but 


PT ee a 


ee el 
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‘ their rank cannot be given without the possibilit 
of disclosing (by comparison with Census reports) 
approximations of the data for individual estab- 


ents. 

Pittsburgh Area—Steel-works and_ rolling-mill 
Products; blast-furnace products; foundry and 
Mmachine-shop products; glass; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; coke-oven products; 
bread and other bakery products; structural and 
ornamental metal-work, not made in plants op- 
erated in connection with rolling mills; canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, preserves, jellies, fruit 
butters, pickles and sauces. 

San Francisco-Oakland Area—Petrcleum refin- 
ing; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
canned d preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
Serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces; 
smelting and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 
sale; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; bread and other bakery products. 

Cane sugar refining’ and ‘‘cigarettes’’ are also 
among the leading dustries, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of disclos- 
ing (by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
mations of the data for individual establishments. 

Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling-mili 
products; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
Parts; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and supplies; meat- 
packing, wholesale; blast-furnace products; print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 

Los Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
packing, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women’s 
clothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
production of motion pictures is a leading activity 
in this area. 

Buffalo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
ucts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 


Tolling-mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
and fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-v e 
Parts; meat packing, wholesale. marie 

Providence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
ton goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
tiles; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 

Baltimore Area—Steel-works and_rolling-mill 
products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex- 
cept work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified; 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining: 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff: 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. f 

Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the © 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferivus metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere’ classified: 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats, 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and related 
products; gold, silver and platinum, refining and 
alloying. 


ms Structural Geology of the United States 


Source: Philip B. King, 
The United States includes a variety of geo- 
graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side 
tise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 
west the diverse and Cordilera forms a belt of 
mountain ranges: a thousand miles. (1,600 kilo- 
meters) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 
coast and of the Atlantic coast south of New 
England are bordered by gently sloping coastal 
plains, but the Pacific shore is rugge: and abrupt 
and is flanked by a chain of Coast Ranges. 
There is a broad relation between the topography 
and the structure of the rocks beneath. Recent 
uplifts to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
former movements and disturbance. Streams, 
wearing away the soft rocks and leaving the hard, 
have produced contrasting land forms in areas of 
fiat-lying and of folded strata. The lowland areas 
of the interior are thus underlain by rocks that 
have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the 
mountain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 
rocks, though the movements that deformed them 
were in general earlier than’ those which- Taised 


the present ranges. 

The interior plains of the continent have been 
a stable region for a long period of geologic time. 
In the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
brian rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
the Laurentian shield. This area occupies the greater 
part of central and northern Canada and extends 
a short distance into the United States. Its ancient 
Tocks are strongly folded and metamorphosed, but 
the forces that caused their deformation ceased to 
Paleozoic time, leaving the rocks 
strong and rigid and thus competent to resist later 


ee ect, south, and west sides of the stable 


‘as are belts of greater mobility, which have 
lane the sites of post-Algonkian orogeny. During 
the earlier phases oi their history these belts have 
subsided as Coe eat ae and have received thick 
accumulations 0: Paleozoic and later sediments, 
Most of the mobile belts assumed a geosynclinal 
character as far back as the beginning of Paleozoic 
time, but they have had different later histories. 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita. 
Those on the east and south were filled by thick 
deposits of strata during the Paleozoic era and were 
strongly folded before the end of that era. In the 
western belt ve b 
complex. In places this belt received thick Paleo- 
zoic deposits, which were in part uplifted and even 


the orogenic events have been more | 


of the United States Geological Survey 


folded before Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 
were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
era. The greatest orogenic activity in the western 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
has continued through the Cenozoic. 

Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in' the géeo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 2 ‘ 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Lianoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest: 
of which is known as Cascadia, 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of. 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita. 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region. 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era haye been profoundly eroded. The 

resent mountain groups result from the differen- 
fal erosion of the areas of folded rock after late 
proad uplifts. While these, uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are huried | 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and — 
Cenozoic age. | 
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The United ‘States—Territorial Growth ae 


Cy es ae AM 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 re Ba. 


4 ane 
The Thirteen ‘Original States, comprising the 
United States of Redes as constituted (1790) 
_were—New Hampshire; Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 
The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
_ Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
_ to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 
Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
‘conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
tes French urged their own discovery and settle- 
-Ment. — 
The General Government welded the ceded areas 
- into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
. of the Ohio River. 
_ _ The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
_ (about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
Was attached to the Northwest Yerritory, when 
‘that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 
_ Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 


Source: Government Records : 


the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the ~ 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming 


The second accession was the Floridas, which — 


the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted he Union 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 1845 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gaye to 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as five States “‘of convenient 
size,’ ‘‘and having sufficient population’? without 
further permission of Congress. The annexation 
Tesolution was approved by the Texas Govern- 
ment and the State was admitted to the Union 
by_a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 1845). 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
Was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
pees Purchase cost the United States $10,- 

The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New | 


from Russia. 


March 1867; ratified by the Senate and proclaimed 
in June, 1867; territory transferred to the United 


paid in Aug. or Sept., 1868. Of this sum the actua 
purchase price was $1,400,000; the balance, $5 


Confederacy and this country needed a friend. 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825, 


States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
of Puerto 

the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
a further payment of 


The Oregon ‘Territory, the northers i Pendent, neutral territor: , With Malietoa as King, 
“which, were, settled in’ tne Webster-Ashburtor | under, the three Powers 


(1848) on three grounds—(1), disco’ 
2), the Louisiana Purchase: (3), one 


Si 
As constituted at its organization 
Territory of Oregon extended from the tatact? 


 Divisi We. Saree 
Division r. uare 
Milec Division 
Louisiana purchase.|1803/ 827,987]|Gaa 
eet wit Besinisass| 13,42 To eae 
trea pain ,435]|Hawalian Islands 
x Fi a .. {1819 morta eee 3 


The Mason and Dixon line actual 
Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763 ply Was sur 
and the Penn’ family, 


one bearing on one side the coat of arms of Penn 


veyed by two Englishmen, Charles 

1767) to settle constant dissensions between the Lonny peggmiah 

a ; RY VARA Proprietors of Maryland and 5 
ne funs along the parallel in latitude 39° 43’ 26.3” and was originally marked by milestones, every fifth — 
and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. ; 


joint 
named. (1898) the tes accepted the 
ee Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval 
For the 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 


(March 31, ; n had 32,0 
ae . Popula- 
oo slands are now known as the Virgin 
Added Add 
Yr. | Square Divisi es 
Miles rae Lie sare 
| eee 
1853) 29,670]|Panama Canal f 
. |1867| 586,400]| Danish West Taaie a ee 
1898 6,40’ (now Virgin Isl.) .|1917 133 - 
bag Total added areal. __.|2,846,260 
114,400 Tot. orig. 13 States $92,135 
‘ ae 
76 Grand Total, ..,.. .3,738,395 


Pennsylvania respectively. 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 


Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning ‘“‘I open 
or clear the thicket.’’ 

Alaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
native Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
Great Country. 

Arizona—From ‘“‘Arizonac’’ (‘‘Ari’ small and 
“Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
Pima Indians, says State Historian George H. 
Kelly (1927); and adds: ‘“This state was called 
Arizona by the Spaniards as early as 1736.’’ A 
Simpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C, 
Van Dyke in “‘The Desert’’, page 208—clipped 
from ‘‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.’’ 

Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw). 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
hear the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
Missionaries (1769) after long marches in sum- 
Mei near the coast called it the land of oven’s 
heat—‘‘Aixo es calor de forfi de fornalla.’’ 

Colerado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Columbia, District of—A poeticai adoption of the 
hame of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
ae 2s the Federal Commissioners who laid 

out. 

Connecticut—indian, ‘“‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
or River of Pines. 

Delaware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
land, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610). 

Florida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is’ 
said to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

Georgia—Named after King George II, of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 
Mountains. ' 

Illinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
River of Men.’”’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 
*“Tlini’ meant “man,’’ “iw’’ meant “‘is,’’ and 
“ek’’ was a plural signification. 

Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 
They called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 

Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘People 
of the South Wind.’’ 

Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
“Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. 

Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
gator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King 
Louis XIV. of France. ; 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 

harles I. : 

parr iand-=Nathedl in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. _ 

Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small- 
place,’ indicating a place at or about the big 
little hills. u 2 

Michigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
were Indians. The word means “‘big lake and 
was applied to Lake Michigan. “Michi meant 
“sreat,”’ and “‘gama’’ meant “‘water. 

Minnesota—Two Sioux words-—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


ter. be ak 
issippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin word 
es river: “Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 
Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
Moutana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 
Nebraska—An Omaha Indian name for the “‘wide 


New J 

granted (1664) 
foupaeries to be called Nova Caesaria, or 
pA the Island of Jersey of which Carteret 
had been a nistrator. et ap 

. Mexico is a word derived from the 

Newiee word “mexitli,”” title of their national 


war god. 


New 


Carteret a patent or deed to the present | 


Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient |} — 


New York—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II. of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 

‘North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I. of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir. 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
titory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its.name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’”’ from the Latin version 
“Carolus” of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King 
Charles II. of England, to the Earl of Glaren- 
don and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means ‘‘alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda’’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’”’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Qhio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.”’ 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name, have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild 
Sage found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, & 
Spanish name for big-eared (Indian) men; Or- 
gon, a river in Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, a 
Shoshone Indian word for “place of plenty’’; 
Aura agua, Spanish word meaning gently falling 
waters: Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; 
day da an Algonquin word for ‘‘beautiful 
water.’’ 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of. Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the 
Friend, received a charter (1681) from Charles 
Il. of Great Britain for land in America that 
Was given the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’’| (Penn’s 
Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ 
was used for many years by William Penn and 
his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate the 
province. The grant was made in settlement of 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. 
The charter was granted March 4, 1681. 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’ discovered 
(1521) by Magellan, whom the natives killed in 
a skirmish;/named in honor of King Philip II. 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘Puerto Rico,”’ 
Rich Port. i 

Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony 
(1644). The name of one of the islands had 
been Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan- ’ 
tations then gradually lapsed. 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 

| which was on the Little Tennessee River. 

Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘“Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern 
Texas.” 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe, | 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain. 

Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter. 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by the courtiers 
the ‘‘Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir. Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis-~ 
covery (1584). { 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—(See Virginia). ; 

Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 

“Ouiscousin”’ by the French missionaries and in 

-old_ French-American documents; also was 

spelled ‘“‘Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,’’ ‘‘Ouisk- 
ensing,’’ meaning meeting of the rivers. Congress 

changed it to ‘‘Wisconsin.”’ , 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous ,, trom 
Campbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’”’ The 
word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternat- 
ing.” 
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hy Alabama 


: Capital, Montgomery—The Yellowhammer State—State Flower, Golden Rod—Motto--We Dare Maintarp 


Our Rights—Area, 51,609 sq. mi.; rank 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
_ Gentral group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 

- the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

_ The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 

_ through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
_ Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
-__-pigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
_ branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. } 
__ ‘Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Federal Government during the 
first World War. 
' Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
rst were recommended by the Secretary of War 
1824), the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
- navigation, and work was started (1831). The 
- yesult was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
provements for navigation were made periodically 
- «up to the first World War when it was decided to 
ul “harne the power of the river for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. 
a _ Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
Pa past thirty. years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as ‘‘the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
: hay and fruits are important crops. 


: 


_. Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
; iron ‘ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 


= furnaces for 160 years. 
By _ Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
Ly through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
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‘ 7 the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet deep. 
hehe 
Bey. 


: iches)—Area, 113,909 sq. mi.; 


Foe 
Arizona is situated in Southwestern United 
' ‘States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico, 
a ~ Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been 
made highly productive. Agriculture has greatly 
increased, and new irrigation projects promise 
_ further enrichment. The topography is broken, 
being mountainous in portions of every section; 
the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alti- 
tude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. On the 
_ proad plains and mountain sides livestock graze, 
and through the valleys the irrigating waters are 
. led. Long staple cotton has been developed as a 
principal crop, other products being wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, hay, Bel Atoes and immense quanti- 
. ties of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. The 
citrus industry is growing. 
‘Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 
4 are among the greatest in the world. Gold, 
By j vey toe asbestos and zinc are mined in 
: quantity. 
-___ Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses the 
. Colorado River. 
Roosevelt Dam, which supplies irrigating waters 
for the Salt River Valley, is one of the greatest 
_ in _the world. : 
‘The water is from the Salt and Verde Rivers, 
supplemented by pumping from underground 
sources. The irrigable area comprises 240,000 acres. 


Arizona 


~ Capital, Phoenix—Grand Canyon State—State Flower, 
‘iy Enri rank 5th—Population, 499,261; rank, 44th 
My 


28th—Population, 2,832,961; rank, 17th 


The state owns the port terminal railway cone 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 
Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
mile ‘‘azalea trail’’. 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored sem#tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist Mterest are 
me pry Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 

‘ounty. j 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population. 

One of the largest collections of Confederate 
documents, letters and relics is preserved in the 
Alabama Memorial oe 

Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the University of Alabama in University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educatignal upbring is © 
the Tuskegee Normal and _ Industrial Institute 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash-" 
et don There also are four State Teachers Col- 
eges. 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled by 
the French (1699) and ceded to the British bay 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States 
in successive years 1783-1813). It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont-- 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the ital of the Confederacy. On the 
walls of the old Montgomery Theatre, Daniel Em- 
mett« composer of ‘‘Dixie,’’ the battle hymn of the 
Confederate Armies, copied the score for Herman 
Arnold, who turned it into a band piece. 


Saguaro Cactus—Motto: Ditat Deus (God 


There are seven important dams, one under - 
struction; more than 1,300 miles of canal pee 
laterals and ase pumping plants. : 
‘ucson e seat of the University of 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory, ene 
the capital and largest city, is the center of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 
The State has a large population of Indians. _ 
The first white man known to have entered 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
Priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is believed 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some years 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, was 
ceded to the United States with New Mexico 
(Feb. 2 1848). The ara south of the Gila River 
Hi ear y ceauived Pies ve Eien Purchase of 
‘ ma an ew Mexico wer 
Phe petien orate cue ae 
e€ petrified forests, covering many thous: 
acres, are an attraction to scores of Saunas 
nually. These forests consist of pine and cedar 
trees that in past ages were tured to solid stone 
by the action of mineral-laden water. Montezuma 
Castle, the best example of a. cliff dwelling in the 
face of a cliff itself, and not at the top of the 
talus, is another point of interest. ; 
The Grand Can: 
of the scenic won 
tone, oasis in northern Arizona, with a 
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of geologic history is ae aled clear 
Canyon. warn th . ane oa 
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g ese rocks are the oldest to retain their 
original character, for in them may be recognized 
Pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these 
_ frocks are found the oldest definite traces of life. 
The horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- 
truncated edges of the older rocks in the canyen 
bottom, Were partly formed as deposits of sand, 
Mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas, 
as shown by the presence of entombed shells and 
other remains of marine organisms. 

The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work 


Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
Seuth, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
ana Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 
ney Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
hay and fruit are produced. The State ranks 
high in production of cotton. 


2 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding. 
Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 
country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. 
-- The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
‘Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
the srg of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near the center of the State, about 50 miles 
_ southwest of Little Rock. in addition to the 
_ many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 
-nishing palatable waters which are extensively 
used as table waters. All cold springs are outside 
of the national park area and are privately owned. 
‘The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
= by De Soto, who traveled this region extensively in 
a 1a that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 
--—s were used by the Indians long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 
tribes battled. from time to time for control of the 
hot waters, in which they believed the ‘‘Great 
“spirit”? to be ever present, but that finally a truce 
- was declared under which their benefits were ex- 


Ag 


tended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
the earliest white settlement was made about 
1800. Dunbar Hunter, who visited the 


a 
(Dec. 1804) found an open log cabin 


place 


Cc: vital Sacramento—Eldorado State, 
apne “T Have Found It)—Area 158,693 sq. 


‘United State: 
on,, on the 


scriptive; Arizona, Arkansas, California 


: Arkansas ; { 


Capital, Little Rock—Bear State, also Bowie State—State Flower. Apple Blossom—Motto: Regnat # 
Populus (The People Rule)—Areas, 53,102 sq. mi.; rank 26th.—Population, 1,949,387; rank, 24th, a 


The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, |. 


California - io 


also Golden State—State Flower, 
mi.; rank 2nd—Population, 6,907,387; rank, 5th. 
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of running water as the region has been sl a 
elevated. As the formations in the upper ieee i: 


: 


aS 


walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 

masonry, they have been carved into definite — re 
architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
Parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, —_ 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the = 


canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, — { 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- : 
ing back of a weak siratum that lies upon a 
resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater ¥ 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the — 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are = 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
Poe overlying softer beds have been eroded ~ 
. s eet 
As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. Pe thal ihe 


uae 


and a few huts built of split boards which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 


The hot springs and four sections ot — 
land surrounding them. by act of Congress (1832) 
were set aside for the future disposal of th 


Preserving the waters of the springs in pet 

petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 

ploitation. ey Fee a 
Evidence as to the source of the heat noe the 


rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Mou 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent volcanic activity — 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably — 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of — 


the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs 
would indicate that this theory requires revision. 
at least in part. A second explanation states that 
the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never been at the surface before but is dis 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. — " rays 
Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. : Cee 
Among the institutions of higher education are 


State 
phia and five colleges for negroes. t 


Golden Poppy—Motto: Eureka 1 


the leaders are the Sacramento and the ere Joa- — 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 18 miles. 
and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa is 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. s 
Many more streams and the interior bays of San ‘ 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor- i 
nia legislature to be navigable. Abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation , of 
lands otherwise virtually. useless. California is 
the leading State in irrigation. 

There are two extensive mountain 
—the Sierra Nevada (which is a pa of); 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast- Range, — 
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U. S.—Descriptive; California, Colorado 


The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, witb 
the exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border: California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
Peak in| the Sierra Nevadas is the only active 
volcano in the United States. f 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. . Its beginning dates back about 
2,000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
a great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
Many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
the line. of the Cascades. No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing, 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
Petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. 

Developed water power in California is more 
than 2,000,000 horse-power a year. 

The Golden Gate Bridge (opened for traffic 

May 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com- 
munities along the Redwood Highway in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 
aa eal and other East Bay cities and the interior 
valleys. 
‘ The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which. grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists, The Sequoia trees number 1,i56,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
‘exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pyramids. 

it is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 


discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
able ‘‘gold rush’? ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). s 
The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., the University of California in. Berkeley 
with a branch in Los Angeles, and the University 
of Southern California. There are many colleges 
and seven State Teachers Colleges. The Lick Ob- 
servatcry is one of the most important in the world. 
One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, near Los Angeles. 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion, pictures 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
the topography and flora afford most varied “‘loca- 


ions. 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest point in the United States, is 
a National Monument. A 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The. 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of*the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic is 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘‘General Sherman’’ in Se- 
quoia National Park..The Mariposa grove of big 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out- 
side the Sequoia National Park. 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area is 
1,176 square miles—about the size of Rhode Island. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately seven miles 
long and averages one and a half miles in width. 
The walls of the valley rise about 3,500 feet above 
the valley floor. Following is a list, showing heights 
of the principal cliffs and_ waterfalls. 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.: 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Falls, 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. 


The highest lake in the United States, having an _ 


area of more than one-tenth of a square mile, is 
Tulainyo, one and one-half miles northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 feet. 


Colorado 


Capital, 
. Without God)—Area 104,247 sq. mi.; 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the Western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and in the east centrai part *of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
a small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on_the west by Utah. 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas River, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through the mountain district 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
Texas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
a considerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 
Purchase but the controversy regarding the 
northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
of what is now the State of Colorado and an 
additional strip lying west and south of the Rio 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two countries. The actual settlement of Colo- 
tado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of Colo. 
rado was organized (Feb., 1861). \ 

.The topography is extremely varied, with a 
difference of more than 11,000 feet between the 
lowest and highest points, the eastern half consist- 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually in 


Denver—Centennial State—State Flower, Columbine—Motto: 
rank, 7th—Population, 1,123,296; rank, 


Nil Sine Numine (Nothin 
33rd. . 
elevation as they approach the western h; 
which is mountainous, with numerous, peaks 
Beta to 5 ae of more than 14,000 feet. 
ecause of its high mountains a 35 
fall in the winter the State Ea ee 
sition in relation to the rivers and 
ply of more 
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__ Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 

_ @uctive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 

_ agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of 

7 mining and livestock, which come next. 

_ The chief industries are agriculture, stock- 
_ Yaising in its various branches, dairying, bee- 
Petts ing, manufacturing, mining, ‘quarrying, 

lumbering, oil and gas production and commerce. 

cantaloups, 

obatoes. alfalfa, oats, 
,, e chief minerals produced are gold, copper, 
_ silver, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Getoleian. is 

yielded. There are extensive oil shale lands. 
Radium and tungsten are found. The annual pro- 
duction of geld and silver runs into millions. 

In Colorado are found large quantities of helium, 
@ rare, inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
Ww is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 

Higher education is given by the State Uni- 
versity in Boulder, University of Denver, Colo- 
Tado College in Colorado Springs, State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Fort Col- 
_lins, State College of Education in Greeley, West- 
ern State College in Gunnison, and the Colo- 
Trado School of Mines in Golden. 

Mesa Verde national park, situated in south- 
western Colorado in Montezuma County, em- 
braces 80.2 square miles, or 51,334 acres. 
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Capital, Hartford—Nutmeg State, 


‘ Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is one of the Original Thirteen States of the 
Union. It is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
setts, on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
by Long Island Sound and on the west by New 
York. It was first séttled in the seventeenth cen- 
- tury by the Dutch from New York, who set up 
_ trading posts. The Dutch were outnumbered and 
lL. Cet ep by English colonists, the first of whom 
43 ao in the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 
in s 

The Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by 
_ these early settlements, was the first written con- 

stitution of an autonomous government and the 
forerunner in many respects of the constitution of 
the United States; hence, the title ‘‘Constitution 
State’ for Connecticut. Charter Oak Place in 
Hartford marks the site where the Connecticut 
1 r was said to have been concealed (1687) 
when Goy. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
cluded Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 
Assembly. 

Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
and coastal plain with rugged highlands to the 
east and to the west. More than half of the entire 
area of the State is in hardwood forests. 
eastern and western highlands are’ weil adapted to 
-dairying,. the leading source of farm income in 
Connecticut. The river valleys and coastal plains 
have soil that is especially suitable for the inten- 
+ sive growing of truck crops, tobacco and potatoes. 

Since the State’s largest cities are also in this 
lowland area, the markets for these products are 
' nearby. Fruit growing and poultry raising are 

also important in the agricultural economy of the 

‘State. Connecticut shade-grown tobacco com- 
mands the highest price per-acre of any crop 
_ grown in the United States. 

’ The State is primarily industrial and more than 

half of the gainfully employed are in manufactur- 

ing industries. Since the,days of the American 
Revolution, Connecticut has been known as the 
“Arsenal of the Nation’ and firearms are still an 
' “important factor in the State’s manufacturing. 

Since accuracy of machining has always been 

important in firearms, and since it was in this 

industry that the use of interchangeable parts first 
laid the foundation for mass production methods, 
the machine tool industry and other precision 

‘manufacturing have developed to a very large 
_ extent in Connecticut. The State stands at the 

top, or near it, in the making of products as varied 
as pins and anti-friction bearings, silverware and 
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Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest lies in the 

th Atlantic group, bounded on. the north by 
ansylvania, on the east by New Jersey. Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
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The principal crop is sugar beets; others are |- 
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Delaware 
Dover—Diamond State—State Flower, Peach Blossom—Motto: Liberty and Independence 
7 —Area, 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 47th—Population, 4 
‘Maryland, and on 


It is especially noted for the ruins of homes and 
villages of the ancient cliff dwellers, supposed to Ny 
have been the earliest imhabitants of this part of 
the country. The ruins are found in canyons that 
intersect a wee Plateau that once is supposed to 
have supported a population of 70,000 persons. The — 
numerous ruins are connected by excellent high- 
ways gohan +neth res . 
ace e larges own cliff dwelling 5 
in_the world, numbering 200 rooms. j asa 
Rocky Mountain National Park is in the heart 
of the Rockies and includes some of the most 
Picturesque portions of the range. Its highest 
Point is Longs peak, 14,255. feet above sea level 
and there are 13 other peaks with altitudes o 
more than 13,000 feet. The park is situated in — 
the north middle part of the state, in Larimer, — 
Boulder and Grand counties, and covers an area at 
of 405.33 square miles, or 259,413 acres. The 
parks are visited annually by more than 600,000 
persons. mele a 
The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the — 
Royal Gorge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
above the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
feet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
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Connecticut and more than $2,000,000 in cash pre- © 
miums pour into the State each day. Twelve per 
cent of the nation’s life insurance, 15% of the 
nation’s fire insurance and 20% of the nation’s 


within easy reach by road, rail or air. The State 
rs 


every = 


Connecticut has been a pioneer in the develo 
ment of public education and is also a center f 
private schools and colleges. The best known 
the colleges is Yale University in New Haven, 
founded in 1701; Trinity College in Hartford and 
Wesleyan University in Middletown are also more 
than 100 years old. The University of Connecticut a 
at Storrs, one of the newer state universities, 
has higher entrance requirements than any other 
state college or university. iT 

The wartime restrictions surrounding travel Jhave 
resulted in a large increase in the number of 
people using Connecticut as a vacation area. This 
third smallest of the states offers a great variety — 
of scenery, surroundings and recreational oppor- 
tunities within its compact borders. It has both 
mountains and seashore,,each within fifty miles 
of the other, and both easily accessible even 
under present conditions. In addition, more thar 
a thousand historic homes and quaint New Eng- 
jand villages attract patriotic interest. - — 
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266,505; rank, 47th. 
the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth , 


being marshy. : * 
Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 


Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocei 


t 


provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, he’ y 
rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
fined fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
erries and most.of the smaller fruits, has been the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 
industries, with large plants in Dover, Milford, 
Middletown and--Smyrna, are carried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
_ crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. 
Delaware has only one clear-cut recreation area 
_ -—the shore line north and south of Cape Henlopen, 
_ where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean. 
This section attracts many persons from within 
and without the State on vacations. There is ex- 
cellent salt water fishing and bathing on the Ba 
and Ocean. Fresh water streams also provide g 
fishing for bass, crappie, pike, yellow perch and 
catfish. The-lower part of the State offers excel- 
lent gunning for small game. Scattered neighbor- 
hood clubs foster fox hunting. 
Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
_ turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 
Ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
Making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 
Many thousands of workers are employed. 
__ Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
_ largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
products, 
_ Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 
Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake a and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 
‘ Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
_ ment for criminals. The law was enacted (1771). 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
_ States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
_ it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
_ ment to the Federal Constitution. 
-_ The 200-year-old Delaware Sunday blue laws 
_ were repealed (1941). The new law prohibits Sun- 
day horse racing, public auctions, public dances, 
public theatrical performances and movies outside 
_ of the cities and towns. Incorporated cities are 
_ permitted to prohibit or regulate ‘‘worldly activi- 
ties’’ on Sunday. 
elim 
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eral Government of the United States. Its area 

Was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
_ sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia’s 
_ portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
-ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 
~ Washington. : 

_ Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
_ Bay, The river was naturally capable of accom- 

_modating large vessels, and has been improved in 

depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 

_ eraft may pass. 

_,.To insure that the national capital should be 
_ free from local control, the Constitution provides 
_ that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
_ two residents of the District appointed by the 
_ President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
_improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 
Residents of the District.of Columbia, as such, 
do not_vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
eamaiee be ck States. 
- Charged by Congress with planning a capital 
ac) President Washington entrusted the desiori 
oO | 


= The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
= 


the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 
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bs District of 
City of Washington is co-extensive with District of 


Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
floating over its soil at different times, namely, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: — . 

1, The ma retngert tacg pige re" wae 
2. the Swe per ; = ; 3. the second 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British. pee 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 the 
present time.) 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command of 
the “Half Moon,” a ship belonging to the Dutch 
East. India Company. 

With so many Dutch, Swedish, and English 
persons closely identified with the exploration, ~ 
settlement, trade, and government of colonial Dela- 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State depart- 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, River 
and State should be that of an Eng an, 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by the 
Crown, bore the title Lord De la Warr, but who 
never set foot on Delaware soil. The Governor of 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land from _ the 
bay while on board a ship on its way to or from 


Jamestown (1611). 

The only Revolutionary engagem 
Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 
Americans were strongly posted. Although the lat- 
ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 


t fought on 


of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 
under Cornwallis, remained encamped between 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
onslaught of Washington’s main army which num- 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchments 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
Pennsylvania. ; 

The University of Delaware is in Newark, and 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover. 

The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to 
public use by the late T. leman duPont, extends 
shee me ae pom Rah acer te 6 to Lewes. 

wedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 

nation’s oldest historic Taligioun Caltiose. 
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ings and embellishments, but also with provision 
for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
old plans of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV, 
L’Enfant’s pie, although made too small by the 
spreading of the city bers Sean the District, and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 
sisted and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Park 
Commission (Messrs. Burnham, Mi » Saint . 
Skee ane Ormated at the ee of Senator 
ames Mc: an, by whose name no } 
awe as be McMillan Le a , ee 
e central composition extends from the \- 
tol through\ the green stretches of the elmehocd 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the Sav- 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol, The 
cross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- _ 
ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson provided for by Congress (1938), 
From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
entire District, and also the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
Highway to the home of Washington, and as 
well forms the entrance to thé Arlington National 
Cemetery. All these elements combine to make 
8: ccna logical, orderly, beautiful national 
The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Hen 
incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Dante a 
French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
vee Address and the Second Inaugural. Tt 
was built by a commission with President Taft as 
chairman. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
the Capitol Group, was co - 
bert, architect, with 


the three coordinate branches of the governmen 
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On initiative of President Coolid: Con: 
Provided for a group of departmental buildings to 
redeem a “‘blighted district” of the city extending 
along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol. Under the 
direction of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Melion, a_ commission of architectural consultants 
(Messrs. E. H. Bennett, Louis Ayres, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Simon, Milton Medary 
and John Russell Pope) planned as a group build- 
ings for the Departments of Commerce, Labor 
Post Office and Justice, for the Archives, and for 
Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Trade Commission. These buildings have 
@ uniform cornice line and an architectural style 
based on classical motives as established by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson for the national capital. On 
the south they face Constitution Avenue, a monu- 
mental thoroughfare extending 214 miles from the 
Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Unton, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior 
Department occupies three squares between C and 
F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 
Lot (south of the White House) are the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Continental 
Memorial Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan- 
American. These activities, helonging to the 
cultural side of Washington life, are supplemented 
by the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, each supreme in its 
field; the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead- 
ership, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- 
gress (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and the 
Pennell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the 
Capitol dome, represents the thought and generos- 
ity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building 
(longer than the Capitol itself) but also a collec- 
tion of pictures and sculpture ranking with the 
world’s best, and an endowment for increase. The 
gallery was designed by the late John Russell Pope. 

Congress created eae the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 
appointed by the President) to advise the Presi- 
dent, executive officers and committees of Congress 
on matters pertaining to the fine arts. Under the 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 


advice has guided the development of the McMillan 
Plan. Congress also has provided for future plan- 
ning and park purchases by the National Capital 
Park and Pianning Commission, and has placed 
the administration of capital parks with the Na- 
tional Park Service. i 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Washington streets are exceptionally well shaded. 
Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beauties. 
The Zoological Garden is being developed and a 
National Arboretum comprising fully 400 acres has 


been begun. 

Educationally, the District of Columbia has an 
excellent school system. The higher institutions 
include George Washington University, George- 
town University, Catholic University of America, 
Trinity College (for women); American University 
(Methodist), Howard University (Negro), Gallau- 
det College (deaf and dumb), besides junior col- 
leges for young women and many technical schools. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865) 
is as immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
by the Government (1926). j 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles_along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount — 
Vernon Estate. 

Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest,- 
Beiow Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now ya- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 
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Capital, Tallahassee—Everglade State, 
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Motto: In God We Trust—Area, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 21st—Population, 1,897,414; rank, 27th. 


- Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
ter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of 
perpetual youth,”’ is the southeasternmost point of 
the United States, bounded on the north by Georgia 
and Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. 
Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and pro- 
vided with roads to make available large potential 
agricultural wealth. The drainage district em- 
braces 4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 
owned by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 
The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 


-pine forests and large forests of second growth 


pine. From therm comes about one-fourth of the 
national supply of naval stores. — 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed. The 
State leads in the production of grapefruit. 
Tobacco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. 

‘A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
in pre-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
‘exported for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 
importance. The raising of graded cattle is a 
growing industry on the Gulf Coast. 

Congress authorized (May 14, 1934) the estab- 
lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands. The park borders the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
north to gt Sabie, hich le alt Feeee further 
south than Cairo, Egypt, and covers 2, square 

ha sige of Rhode Island. 


Indians, yemnants of the Seminole nation, have 
their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades. They did not always live in this section 
but were driver here from their homes in North 
Florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
the soldiers could not find them. They have never 
formally submitted to the government and continue 
to live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of fish and game. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
in the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
changed hands 13 times and has fioated the 
peanisb. French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can flags. 

Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; the University of Miami, Mi- 
ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. 

Palm Beach, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, has 
long been a famous resort for American and 
foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
site of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
ning from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
to a position of leadership in resort life and as the 
commercial center of southeastern Florida. 

Marine Studios, at Marineland presents a display 
of marine life in the only oceanarium in the world. 
Through more than 200 portholes life in the under- 


/sea world is viewed. Action is continuous with 


feeding time every morning and afternoon when 


' ¢he porpoises and fish are fed by hand. The ocean- 


arium is open daily from 8:30 A. M. until sunset. 
Marineland, occupying a mile on the Atlantic 
oceanfront, was constructed at a cost of $1,000,000, 
and is 18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles 
north of Daytona Beach on Ocean Shore Boulevard, 


Florida Route No. 140. 
e two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 


Th 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
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Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous cree, when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material_of sea shells which nature has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 
symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. 
Its massive ramparts are from 9 to 12 feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trance is across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
casements and carved cornices attest the artistic 
‘taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber of 
justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- 
spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once 
was imiprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 


about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered on 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanazas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas can be reached af boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 
and thence by ferry. 

Fort. Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat. It is situ- 
ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, Fla., on 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands and can 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jefferson was 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monument by 
Presidential proclamation. 

The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and Ee In later years the strategic 
location of the Tortugas group became apparent, 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort started (1846) but progressed so slowly that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 


Capital, Atlanta—Cracker State—State Flower, Cherokee Rose—Motto: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation— 
Area, 58,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th—Population, 3,123,723; rank, 14th. 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. 

The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
mountainous region in the north and northwest 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
but there are several lesser streams suited to 
navigation. 

Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 
sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane syrup. 
Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton 
and is rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief 
producer of sugar cane syrup. 

The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 

~many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 

The minerals produced in Georgia in order of 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
marble, Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- 
stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
talc, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
as a paper and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite 
and micaceous minerals, asbestos and iron. 

The Geology Department is conducting surveys 
of water resources and State-wide mineral surveys 
in cooperation with Federal Government agencies. 

“bse pieare is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Georgia (founded in 1785) in Athens, 
Emory University, Atlanta, and Atlanta University 
(for negroes) in Atlanta, are institutions for higher 
education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 


ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 
health following his attack of poliomyelitis. 

Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
and winter, in the mountains of north Georgia 
and along the seashore. The National Park Ser- 
vice maintains seven parks and there are 21 State 
Parks with an area of 16,940 acres. 


Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mouth ~ 


of the Savannah River, is a national monument, 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are many 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants. In the 
Past 200 years three forts have been built on this 
Island. Fort George,.a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots when the 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
pata dae who rape! in the American 
ion and was mortally wound 
of Savannah Gm). k y ed at the battle 
en. on Bernard, who at one time h: 
Napoleon’s chief engineer. made a retiinieaey eae 
vey of the island (1827) and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after his graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately one million dollars 
Was spent on the construction of the fort. The 
completed fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 216 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb proof 
chambers, the other on the open platform on top 
Fe con ane oe ihe walls, trom 7 to 11 feet 
ee gh, are surrounde 
meet peeked Pe ee oa 4 ny Sen 
orgia was vis: ry Soto (1540). Ii 
part of the tract of land cranten ve Geran 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
a@ provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James O lethorpe. 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England. Georgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed_during the Civil War. It was at 
Irwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 
10, 1865). The State was readmitted to the Union 
(July, 1870), 


Idaho 


Capital, Boise—Gem State or Gem of the Mountains—State Flow at) 
; er, Syring: $ 
(May It Last)—Area, 83,557 sq. mi.; rank, 12th—Population, 324,873; rath, aged 


Esto Perpetua 


Its topography is mountainous, with 
Plateaus. Altitudes nenae from 100. feet. ieee 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 


peak in the State. More like the Sahara Desert ~ 


han Idaho is an area of sand dun 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white aan ae: 


<a 


ue 
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in height from 10 to 100-feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
Tim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
Mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 16 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
is dry and stimulating. 

There are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bear, 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
southeast. The Snake or Shoshone River is noted 
for several waterfalls—the American, Shoshone 
and Salmon, and for a*deep canyon. 

Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
Pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
is called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.’’ At night the 


Spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
Falls also attracts many visitors. 
Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, Pend 


Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north and 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
wholly within the boundaries of the United States. 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles and in 
places is 1,100 feet me 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has built several important irrigation projects, 
which are in addition to many private projects. 

About 4,000 Indians reside on the reservations 
in the State—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock on Fort 
Hall and Duck Vallgy, and Nez Perces. 

Idaho ranks as one of the leading states in wild 
life resources and points to 125,000 fishing and 
hunting licenses each year. Thousands of miles of 
mountain streams and rivers abound with trout 
of various species and furnish excellent cold- 
water fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide fish- 


Illinois 


ing, On the thousands of acres of farm land, river 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, grouse, par- 
tridge and duck shooting. Big game, including 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelope can be 
found in almost any section of the State. There is 
skiing in the winter months. 

Agriculture is important, the:farmers market- 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the or- 
der of importance. High-grade field and garden 
seed are raised and sold throughout the United 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
are the largest individuaily-owned orchards in the 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products and 
flour are the chief manufactures. 

_ Much metal is mined. The State ranks high 
in lead and silver production. Gold mining is 
rapidly gaining in importance, 

Idaho Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 
out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and North 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It contained 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20,000 in- 
habitants. The territorial capital was moved to 
Boise (May, 1865). = 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring rush 
days followed, equalled only when a burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang up 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
swept over untouched forests. Silver was dis- 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884). 

The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migretion, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow _in_ general 
the same trail when they travel over U. S, Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where 
pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. 

The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with a. 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion, 


Capital, Springfield—Sucker State—State Flower, Viclet—Motto: State Sovereignty—National Union-— 


Area, 56,400 
Illinois lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bound- 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
Missouri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
and foremost in water and rail transportation. 
Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
- Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
forest’ cover. Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye 
are grown in large quantities. Other agricultural 
products are potatoes, hay, soy beans and. wool. 
It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways. The Mississippi in the west, and the Ohio 
and the Wabash in the southwest, provide a 
natural boundary for much of Illinois, The 
Illinois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
artificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, an engineering device which 
supplies drainage out from the fiat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from 
Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
and a 9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 
The waterway was built at a cost of 


one of the greatest railway centers 


Mississippi. 
$102,000,000. 

Op caee 

e world. 

in oie on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions. The bulk of the 
receipts are iron ore brought from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Ind., a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. 

Leading industries are wholesale meat 
steel mills and‘ blast furnaces, — foundries an 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
chinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 


acking, 
-@ new State Capitol was 


sq. mi.; rank, 23rd—Population, 7,897,241; rank, 3rd. 


plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 
area of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
put. Other minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, 
pig iron, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 
rapidly expanding in the State. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of_Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
Chicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg. 4 2 

Tourists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
including the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
um of Art, with many art schools. : 

There are numerous picturesque and _ historical 
sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of Illinois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 
From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio river between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
annually attracts thousands of tourists. It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock, 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet: wide 
at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 
feet into the rock, having an average width of 
40 feet. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
it may be found in the ‘‘History of New France 
by Charlevoix (published 1744). 

Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
form of a train at Springfield (1861). Inthe 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
the capital of Mlinois, it was Abraham Lincoln, a 


| rising young lawyer, who led the fight to move the 


capital to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 

was passed (July 4, pes the cornerstone of 
id. 

The building still stands on the square, but is 

used now as the Sangamon County Court House 


a 
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pecause 27 years after its erection it was found 
inadequate and the present Capitol was built. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 
neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
building, and made frequent use of the State and 
Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
made his famous “House divided against itself’’ 
speech. Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency, and here his 
body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 
confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, The original cabin 
became the home of the elder Lincolns (about 
1837). Prior to that time they had-lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
son by her first marriage, John D, Johnston, and 
was purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
small log cabiri which they subsequently moved 
and enlarged. 

Thomas Lincoln died in this cabin (1851) and, 
shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (May 1, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
4 undisputed possession for more than twenty 
years. . The cabin, after being shown at the 
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Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) ’in Chicago 
eee) was dismantled and while plans for its 
uture disposition were being consi ered it mys- 
teriously disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 


ound. 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Salem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was here 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of Pe $25 a year. The 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federal 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. 

The restoration of the thriving grist mill village 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log for log, 
rude door for rude door, tiny window for tiny 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding shed; 
tannery and other buildings as page stood orig- 
inally, flanking a half mile length of grassy Toad. 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings and the 
restoration has been done by CCC boys. Tall 
grass cut from the ground after 75 years revealed 
remnants of old foundations and even chimneys 
were found. A copy of the original plat of the 
surveyor and land title records, pieced together 
with the knowledge of persons still living who had 
been children in New Salem, produced the scheme 
by which the village was laid out for the second 
time and reconstructed. 

Illinois offers much in recreational and vacation 
facilities ranging from the gdvantages of the 
metropolitan life of Chicago to the natural beauty 
of the State parks. Starved Rock, White Pines, 


Pere Marquette, and Giant City State parks have ~ 


fine lodges and cabins for the vacationer, and 
bridle paths, well marked trails, and natural 
history study classes have recently been established. 


‘4 Indiana 


Capital, Rodianapelia— Hoosier State—State Flower, Zinnia—Motte: The Crossroads of America—Area, 


‘ ,291 sq. mi.; 
Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan, 
on the east by Ohio, on the south by Kentucky, 
and on the west by Illinois. The north side of 
the Ohio River, at low tide as in 1792, is the 
boundary line to the south and the Wabash forms 
almost half the western boundary. These rivers 
and the White and Whitewater Rivers were im- 
portant in the early settlement of the State. 

The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 

Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and W. ae with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- 
stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and 
Portland cement are important minéral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans an 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its 
canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
and spearmint oil produced in the United States 
come from acres of muck soil in northern Indiana. 

The limestone area of. southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 
Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern in the 
baer Beene Marengo, a Crawford County, 

ave in wen County, an 
in Lasher, y d Donaldsons 
Maintained by the State as memorials are the 


rank, 37th—Population, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 


old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 


ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of William — 


Henry Harrison's defeat of the Indians incited 
to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin home 
in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes of 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial. 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Other schools are: Depauw University, Greencastle; 
Betversitc EA ee ent onte ised Wabash 

awfordsville; Earlham Colle - 
ler, University, Indiangpolis. se 
ate parks ord recreational and v: 

facilities. They include: Brown County tects 
miles south of Indianapolis; Clifty Falls, on the 
Ohio near Madison; Indiana Dunes, between Gary 
and Michigan City; McCormick’s Creek, near 
Spencer; Pokagon, on Lake James in the north- 
eastern corner of the State! Spring Mill, in Law- 
rence County; and Turkey Run, in Parke County, 
are the most scenic and best known. have 
modern hotels. Lakes Wawasee, Tippecanoe and 
Winona, in Kosciusko County; Maxinkuckee in 
Marshall County; Manitou in Fulton County; and 
Freeman and Shafer, made by dams in the Tippe- 
canoe River, are summering places. Cataract Falls 
in Owen County near Cloverdale, the Whitewater 
Valley with the old Whitewater Canal with its 
feeder dam at Laurel, and the Shades near Craw- 
fordsville are also scenic attractions. 


government during the Territorial ri 
Vincennes (1800-1813) and Corydon Weis 18183" 
Corydon continued as capital of the new Stet 
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Capital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—Siate Flower, Wild Rose—Motto: Our Liberties We Prize— 
Area, 56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—Population, 2,538,268; rank, 20th. 


Iowa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Tilinois, on the south 
by. Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
{n the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,670 feet, the highest. 

The proportion of area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Iowa ranks high in the production of corn, oats, 
butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
for popcorn and timothy seed. 

The Iowa Farm Census showed that there were 
(Jan. 1, 1940) on Iowa farms 117,833 tractors, an 
average of one tractor for each farm and a half. 

Four millon tons of coal are mined annually. 
Much gypsum plaster, building stone, clay prod- 
ucts, Cement sand and gravel are produced. 

Important industries are the processing of agri- 
cultural products and the handling of grain and 
live stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 


fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 


ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons. . 


vending machines, auto accessories and office 
equipment are among the manufactures. 

There are 25 institutions for higher learning, 
including the University of Iowa in Iowa City 
and the State College of Agriculture in Ames, In 
addition there is a teachers’ college, four pro- 
fessional and technological schools and 37 junior 
colleges. 

Marquette and Joliet were the first explorers 
to visit the land (1673) and the first settlement 
was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
site of the city named after him. Iowa was in 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was successively 
part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812), Michi- 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became a 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) when Iowa was 
separated and the territorial seat of government 
was established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
there (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers and 
Mormons traveled the stage routes across the 
State and the first railroad was constructed in 1853 


of 
Karisas 
Capital, Topeka—Sunfiower State, also Jayhawk State—State Flower, Sunflower—Motto: Ad Astra pei 


Aspera (To the Stars Through Dithootien) a 
rank 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical center of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the State 
flow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward 
the west the prairies increase in elevation up to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
flat with some low hills in the western portion. 
The climate is variable with rather severe winters 
and hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase it was a part of the Territory of Missouri 
and later (1821) became an extension of Indian 
Territory. Kansas was made a Territory (1854) 
and a State (1861). 

Agriculture is extensive. The products include 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
Kansas normally produces one fourth of all the 
wheat in the United States and ranks first among 
the flour milling states. The largest grain elevator 
in the country is in Kansas City and the world’s 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is one 
_of the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy and 
poultry production are great. 

Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles. 
The State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro- 
duction. Other mineral products are lead, Zinc, 
Ana gad cement. Large quantities of salt are 
found. 

State supported are the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and three 
other schools. There are other large institutions 
for higher education, including Washburn College, 
Topeka; Wichita Municipal University and South- 
western College, Winfield. The nation’s largest 
cavalry school is located in Fort Riley. The Haskell 
Indian School, Lawrence, is the largest Indian 
school in the United States. 

Kansas has more than 42 state and county lakes 
and a park area in excess of 12,000 acres and 
almost: 4,000 acres of water, There are 18 prin- 
cipal rivers with two great watersheds and two 


ware sq. mi.: rank, 13th—Population, 1,801,028: 


smaller ones. The State offers the leisurely auto- 
mobile tourist much to see and enjoy in scenic 
points and historic spots, . These include fossil 
beds in which are found skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters that lived a million years ago. The 
State has preserved ruts made on the Santa Fe 
Trail by wagon trains of almost a century ago. 

Archeologists have found remains of interesting 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant 
past. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
that part of the country their habitat; and skele- 
tons of flying reptiles with a wing-spread of 25 ft. 
have been found in the chalk beds of western 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
in the seas that once covered the area, whieh has 
been inundated many times. Ferns 100 feet high 
once grew in Kansas. 

The State was traversed by many of the great 
pioneer trails, including the Oregon Trail and 
the Santa Fe Trail. Some of the towns in Kan- 


sas were settled by pioneers who arrived in” 


boats, notaby Manhattan. The steamer Hart- 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 persons and 
ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, up the 
Mississippi and Missouri and Kansas rivers; Tan 
aground at Lecompton and ‘lay on the bar three 
days until rain raised ‘the river. The boat ran 
ashore again just above the mouth of the Blue 
river and those aboard decided to settle there and 
put up their homes. 


Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish 


exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) seeking 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Coronado 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
Padilla, who founded a mission among the Indians 
and became the first Christian martyr to die on 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians killed 
him because he. was about to leave them to es- 
tablish another mission among a Tival tribe. 

Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682) 


to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 


land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 


(1803). 


Kentucky 


Capital, Frankfort—Blue Grass Stat 
Fall—Area, 40,395 sq. mi.; 

The region now constituting Kentucky was orig- 
inally a part of Fincastle County, Virginia. The 
first white men known to have discovered this ter- 
ritory were Marquette and Joliet (1673). Daniel 
Boone and his companions (shortly after 1760) 
_ explored the region. The first settlement was at 
Harrodsburg (1774). Boonesborough was founded 
(1775). For a long time Indian wars. harassed the 


settlement. A ] 
the settlers, but it was not recognized by Virginia. 
A year later, the. district was organized as Ken- 


code of laws was.formed (1775) by | 


e--State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: United We Stand, Divided We 
rank, 36th—Population, 2,845,267; rank, 16th. 
County. The three counties which had been . 


tucky 
formed since 1776 in Kentucky County were united 
1783) into Kentucky District. Virginia passed 
1786) the first of four enabling acts giving con- 
ditional consent to the organization of Kentucky 
as a separate State. Kentucky with its present 
boundaries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 
The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Misssissippi 


River to the western edge of the Appalachian 


in which_ parallel ridges of 


Mountain province 
A the Cumberland and the Pine, 


folded mountains, 


% 


< 


i 
4 
; 


have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
_west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by | 
ereek and river valleys. The central portion is 
Tolling to undulating, being part of the westward 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain Region. The 
entire eastern part is much dissected. In the 
southeast is a mountainous. region with small 
limestone valleys. ; 
- Kentucky possesses a somewhat milder and 
more even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, 50 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. 
The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- 
ure. The Blue Grass region is composed of 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 
; The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
Minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fiuorspar, 
“natural cement. Bituminous coal is the most im- 
‘portant output, Kentucky ranking high among the 
coal-producing states. Petroleum and gas rank 
_ second in importance. 
More than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
is engaged in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. 
_ The wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass region 
and farther west. In the eastern part of the State, 
where crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, 
and potatoes are the principal products, but tobac- 
_ co, flax and cotton are also raised. The culture of 
_ tobaeco, which is the second most valuable crop in 
_ the State, was begun (about 1780) in the northern 
_ part. Kentucky is excelled by North Carolina only, 
_in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
growing districts are the Black Patch, in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of the State, where a 
black, heavy leaf is produced; and the Blue 
_ Grass region, with the hill country seuth and east, 
_ where the product, the red and white Burley, is a 
fine-fibered light’ leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
i _ corice and other adulterants used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco. Kentucky is the 
principal hemp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
f fine quality are produced. 
‘The livestock industry is an_ important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 


8 aed 
ills, th 


railroad ties 
Cotton goods are also im- 


=e ‘ 

apital, Baton Rouge—Pelican State, also Creole 

ey Confidence—Area, 48,523 sq. mi.; rank, 

Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 

_ Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 

Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 

State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 

on the west by Texas. 

_ There are no hills of importance, and much of 
the land is lower than the immediate banks of 
_ the Mississippi. A powerful system of levees and 

spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 

he western part, immediately next to Texas, 


oe 


perature is 66.4 degrees and the average annu 
Tainfall 55.33 inches. : ee 
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Louisiana 
State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Union, Justice, 
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wonder and admiration“6f those w! 
versed its subterranean passages. 
beauty it is almost equaled by the ssal 
Both are situated in Edmonson County. Nat 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 - 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin 
ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses a 
an underground course for several miles and re- a 
appears as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill. In Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington: is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
Roman Catholic Church, with seating accommoda- 
tions for only three worshippers. 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18 miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be 
seen. The only other place in the werld where a 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Waterfalls the Cumber- 
land River takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 


rock ledge. ; 

The house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and the estate sur- 
rounding it known as Federal Hill; situated one 
mile east. of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
a state park. It was originally the home of » 
Judge John Rowan, U. S. Senator from Kentucky, 

a relative of Foster. In the rear of Federal Hill, 

to the southwest and east, the high tableland 

of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 

were the slave cabins on whose floors the “‘young : 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ . k 

The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- ; 
ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgenville, 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
site (1906) and began the erection of a granite 
building in which to place a log cabin said to be 
that in which Lincoln was born. 4 

The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, 11 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from ¥ 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. The ~— 
memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
laid the cornerstone (1909) on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
height. The Association (1916) transferred title 
to the farm -and the memorial to the United 
States, to be administered by the War Depart- 
ment. The property was transferred (1933) to 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near the’ 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Feb- 

12; 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coin. When Abraham was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois, fol- 
juwing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and opportunity. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War period 2 
were born in the same state and in the same . 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd, county to mark the place where Jefferson a 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, was 


born (1808). re 
Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his youth 
but he returned to Kentucky for four years of a 


schooling before he entered West Point. When ‘ 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family moved 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A . 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obelisk, 
which is second in height the Washington — 
Monument. The custodian’s house is said to be a j 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was born. 


30th—Population, 2,363,880; rank 21st. an 


The Sabine River bounds the State on the we: 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Eoviets 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 
There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the eb we cake of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial — 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
Louisiana producing more furs than any State in - 
phe Der Ldnagiere! oh by a2 the most impor- > 

ur-bearing animals, yielding approxim “ : 
so. Dell Aen, cea 
ouisiana leads in the production of sugar eae. 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other im riant orope A Sie 
are corn, sweet potatoes, truck vegetables, citrus  _ 
fruits and pecans. Cotton is grown extensively, 
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The State ranks high in lumber production, kraft 
paper mills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
dant slosh pine. 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
Major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
period of French rule in the latter year. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682! and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the ‘‘Sala Capitular’’ 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 
government and later of justice, now is owned by 
the State. and in it repose archives and historical 
treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 
bytere, and the Lower Pontaiba building, also 
owned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 

Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twenty 
years after his brother, Iberville, a French naval 
officer, discovered the Mississippi river (March 2, 
1699), fcunded New Orleans, the first settlement in 
Louisiana proper, although some time previously, 
With the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he settled a 
number of Canadians on the site. Under de la 
Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans took 
Shape. A church and houses were built, levees 
thrown up and ditches made, and a great canal dug 
in the rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took 
his residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana 
colony received new inhabitants and new strength 
from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code 
formulated. 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, expelled 
by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, settled in 
Louisiana. Their descendants today, numbering 
about 300,000, form a large portion of southwest 
Louisiana’s population. 

A hospital was established (1799). A humble 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estab- 
lish a center of medical attention for the poor. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is owned and administered 
by_the State. ; 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 
early years of the American Revolution against 
England and through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un- 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France. 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. A major fire started 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New Orleans, destroying 
most of the city. The rebuilt city followed the 
Spanish trend in architecture. Of the French built 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable is 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in ‘‘Ma- 
dame John’s Legacy.”’ ‘i 4 

The Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
(1789-1791) resulted in many, Royalists fleeing to 
Louisiana, where they were given generous land 
grants along the Mississippi River and in the 
northern part of the State. The Revolution was 
followed by no less bloody occurrences in France’s 
West Indian holdings, and many refugees from 
Haiti and Santo Domingo settled in Louisiana. 

The census of 1810 revealed sufficient population 
in the Territory for admission to the union, and 
in 1812 Louisiana was granted statehood. 

Following the War of 1812, river trade, spurred 
by the invention of the steamboat, began to boom 
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New Orleans as a port. By 1840 it was second 
only to New York in amount of tonnage handled. 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1814) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 


had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned | 


British gold offered to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Andrew 
Jackson, the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles 
and pirates won a great victory at Chalmette, when 
they turned back the tide of Red Coats—men who 
had won with Wellington at Waterloo. Pakenham, 
an English general, fell fatally wounded on the 
battlefield. His body was sent back to England 
embalmed in a cask of rum. 

Following the lead of other southern states, 
Louisiana seceded from the union in 1861, and 
figured prominently in the Civil War. New Or- 
leans was captured by Farragut’s fleet in 1862, 
and later Baton Rouge fell. The attempt of Fed- 
eral forces in 1864 to take Shreveport, however, 
was unsuccessful, and there was little fighting in 
Louisiana thereafter. 

Recovery of Louisiana following the war was 
hastened by James H. Eads in deepening the 
channel at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
which contributed to further development of the 
port of New Orleans. 

The start of the present century found Louisiana 
embarked upon an era of intensive commercial 
and industrial growth. Discovery and development 
of abundant raw material sources, including oil, 
sulphur, salt and natural gas, resulted in the 


establishment over the State of refineries, chemical 


plants and other large industrial units. Accom- 
panying this progress came statewide improvement 
of transportation facilities, including railways, 
highways, bridges and waterways. 

There are several institutions of higher learning 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer- 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier 
University, both in New Orleans. 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar includes the 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dur- 
ing which nationally famous college athletes com- 
pete in all forms of sport at New Orleans. The 
sports events, beginning Dec. 26, are climaxed by 
the famous Sugar Bowl football game held on 
New Year's Day. 

The colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, which 
attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annually on 
the day preceding Ash Wednesday (celebration of 
Mardi Gras was canceled in 1942 due to the war, 
and probably will not be resumed for the duration). 

In March the New Orleans Spring Fiesta and 


Flower Show features floral displays and tours of 


gardens and colonial-type residences in the city 
and vicinity. The Audubon Pilgrimage held at 
St. Francisville provides a tour of about 10 ante 
bellum homes in the area in which the naturalist, 
John James Audubon, gathered material for his 
monumental work, Birds of America. During 
March there are also held in the Azalea Trail at 


Lafayette, and the Garden Tour at Shreveport. » 


During April the Trio-State Sing is held at 
Shreveport with hundreds of singers from the 
states of Arkansas, Louisana and Texas partici- 
pating. Usually in May or June the National 
Pirogue Race is held at Lafitte Postofiice, a small 
town south of New Orleans. In this unique event 
Acadians race over a bayou course in their hand- 
made craft which are propelled by a single oar, 

‘An interesting event held during August is 
the Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet at Morgan City, 
Golden Meadow, the vicinity of Houma and other 


bayou settlements. The custom of blessing the | 


boats of fishermen was brought to Louisiana by 
French priests. During this month also the Tarpon 
Rodeo is held at Grand Isle, Louisiana, with scores 
of fishermen participating. ‘ 


White Pine Cone and Tassel—Motto: Dirigo 


Capital, Augusta—Pine Tree State—State eae renee olation, £47,226; rank, 35th. 


(I Direct)—Area, 33,215 sq. mi.; rank, 


_ Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 


West Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex-} 


me eastern point of the United States and 
Mieine’s northernmost point is lat, 47° 27° 33”, 


Eastport is the easternmost city in the United |. 


tes. e 
Siiisine 18 heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous 
trees, is of broken’ topography, rising to moun- 


tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
din, 5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes 
in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 


‘tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 


harbors. There are ten mountains more than 4,000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 it. 
Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
geographical center of the State, is the first spot 
in the United States to greet the rising sun. 
Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely 
‘cold in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 
2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 


ae 
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comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
is the largest body of fresh water entirely within 
the borders of a single state. There are five large 
rivers—Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St. 
John and St. Croix. The coastline is 2,486 miles 
long. Maine has 1,300-wooded islands, one, Mount 
Desert, of 60,000 acres, on which is Acadid National 
Park and a notable summer colony. 

The deer is by far the most important game 
animal in the State. There is much grouse-shoot- 


ing, The black bear is pretty much at home in 
ee as well as numerous other fur-bearing 
animals. 


The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
is Aroostook, up north. As many as 55,000,000 
bushels are grown some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance. 

Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. 

Lumber is the principal manufactured product 
and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, 
ash, and basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth, boots and shoes, canning, flour 
and machinery works. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 

At the center of this coast there stretches an 
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archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern — 
with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Dese: 
Island, whereon the national park is located, Ulti- 
mately it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
tended to other islands in this archipelago and 
points upon the coast, and become, ultilizing these 
landlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
land park, a 

Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
plain (Sept. 1604) 16 years and over before the 
atrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Cape . 
He had come out the previous spring with the 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
southwestern France, to whom Henry IV—‘‘le 
grand roi’”—had intrusted, the December previous, 
establishment of the French dominion in America. 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. It was the first region in 


the United States to build a church; the first to . 


build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
the Virginia constructed at the mouth of the 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
(1641) in the present town of Yo and called 
Gorgeanna. The first naval engagément of the 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
between the Enterprise and Boxer in the War of 


The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
and Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
of higher learning. 


Maryland 


Capital, Annapolis—Cockade State, also Old Line State—State Flower, Blackeyed Susan—Motto: Fatti 
Maschii Parole Femine (Manly Deeds nn ore bedi Fein 10,577 sq. mi.; rank, 41st—Population, 
’ ’ > Tank, ith. 


. Maryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one 
of the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the 
north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is penetrated from 
the south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water-borne 
commerce which has made Baltimore a great sea- 
port. The Potomac River, which flows along the 
southwestern boundary, is also important in com- 
merece. The topography is varied, low and flat in 
the portions toward the ocean, and rising to moun- 
.tain levels in the western sections. Great Back- 

. bone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the highest point. 
The State is distinctly separated by the bay into 
Eastern and Western shore parts, each having so- 
cial and industrial individuality. 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I ‘of England. 

' Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreign 
trade port. ’ 
» The State produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
acks more tomatoes than any other State in the 
nion, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. 

Maryland and Massachusetts are the onl: 
states with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site, The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
was torn down to make room for the present struc- 


ure. 

-». Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 
guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of 
Algerian corsairs and French interference with 


two 


American commerce led Congress to authorize 
(1790s) the construction of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When the Government 
began a genera program of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
stone was offered by the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.’”’ Eight warships were built 
or 6utfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing the 
importance of proper protection for this important 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
fort. When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete the present 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
for Col, James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 

Johns Hopkins Dalyoraley Baltimore, has won 
international fame, and to ts hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St. 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of Mary- 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank high. 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history which 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 

There are many pons of historic and scenic 

interest in Maryland. The house is still aiaugine 
in which President Madison and his family 
refuge in Brookeville when the British burned the 
city of Washington (1814), 
Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of the 
United States and are so named because the stal- 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
roofs of the caves have a_crystal clearness. An- 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 
bloody battle 6f the Civil War, is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes, 


Massachusetts. 


! 
Capital, Boston—Bay State, also Old Colony State—State Flower, Mayflower—Motto: Ense Petit 
Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword She Seeks Quiet, Peace Under Liberty)—Area, 8,257 


sq. mi.; rank, 44th—Population, 4,316,721; rank, 8 


Massachusetts, 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 


the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, | are in the west, in the Berkshir 


one of the Thirteen Original, Connecticut 


ith. 


and the Atlantic, and on the west by 
New York. ; , 


Crystal Grottoes at | 


The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, ” 
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Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions, 
but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial State 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper mills, the 
printing and publishing houses and plastics . 

The Commonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
wise shipping facilities. 

In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 
oe next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 

uckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the Cape Cod area. 

Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument: and in Grant’s Tomb. 

Harvard College in Cambridge. the nucleus of 


Harvard University (founded 1636) has been 
generally regarded as the oldest college in 
America. 


Other noted institutions of higher learning are: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Clark, Boston 
University, Holy Cross, Boston College and North- 
eastern University. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an offshoet of Har- 
vard). Mount Holyoke, Wheaton and Simmons 
colleges. : 

Like all New England, the Commonwealth is a 
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great summer resort, the North Shore above Boston 
being the haven of vacationists and many artists 
and the long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent 
islands attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the 
tip of the Cape, the Mayflower made its first land- 
ing (1620), sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port in the world 
when the whaling industry was at its height. It is 
now one of the largest yachting and fishing centers 
on the coast. Nantucket was also a leading whal- 
ing port. Regular boat services at New Bedford 
and Woods Hole are maintained with Nantucket 
and Marthas Vineyard. Inland is Pioneer Valley, 
bisected by the wide Connecticut River and at the 
western extremity are the Berkshire Hills, a sum- 
mer playground and winter sport area. Here each 
summer music lovers attend the Berkshire Sum- 
mer Festival. | 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state is replete 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty,’ 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere’s Home and’ 
many other landmarks associated with the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Twenty-four of the State-owned forests have 
summer recreational developments and several, 
particulariy in the western section, have facilities 
for winter sports. Hunting and fresh water fish- 
ing are confined to proscribed seasons under regu- 
lations. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for saltwater sportsmen, especially those 
after tuna. The three largest public beaches are 
Revere, Nantasket and Salisbury. Many smaller ~ 
beaches dot the more than 1,000 miles of shore. 


Michigan 
Capital, Lansing—Wolverine “State—State Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam 


i If Thou Seekest a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here)—Area, 58,216 sq. mi.; 
Amoenam Circumspice (If TM';. 22nd-—Population, 5,256,106; rank, 7th. 


Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superior, 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 
and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
importance. Michigan Tanks first in automobile 
production. ; 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are NOW making great efforts for the re- 
forestation of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary. lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

‘Educationally, Michigan has its State University 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit women 
matriculates; Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences in East Lansing, which is 
the oldest agricultural college in the country; 
Michigan College of es and eget eat in 
Houghton; and many norma! Sc 7 

An act of Congress (approved March 3, 1931) pro- 
vided for the establishment of a national park of 
isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five 
miles wide, and contains 133,405 acres, including 
some 40 odd adjacent islands. 

Beautifully situated along many waterways, the 
State bids strongly for metropolitan repute and 
constantly attracts newcomers from home and 


ties an all-year-round vacation State 


by 
n is 
foe ieenendeds strides have been made in the 


construction of roads and parks for the entertain- 
ment of the visitor and the tourist. The spring, 
summer and fall months offer fishing, swimming, 
sailing, touring and hunting. There are 6,000 in- 
land lakes and 2,300 miles of shoreline on the 
Great Lakes that make the State outstanding for | 
water sports. The winter months offer skiing, 


tobogganing, skating, ice boating and fishing © 
through the ice. The State maintains 16 fisn 
hatcheries. 


The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petroleum. 
The State leads in production of salt. 

The chief crops are oats, eorn, wheat, clover 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, beans. ¢ 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New France. 
French occupation has left its mark on the State 
in the presence of French geographical names, 
French population, French traditions and French 
land tenure in some sections. 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- 
inac, and Detroit) are of French origin. 

The fur trade flourished during both ree 
Michilimackinac being a famous center of the 
trade and.Sault Ste. Marie an important outfitting 
point for the northwest. F 

Michigan was comprised within the territory 
covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ac- 
cordance with whose provision it became a terri- 
tory (1805) and a State (1835). 

French population and_ customs predominated 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intro- 
duced the dominant New England and New York 
stock. The population increased from about 30,000 
(1830) to 212,000 (1840). % , 

Detroit was connected by rail with Chicago 
(1852) and with New York (1854). 2 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began (1845). The first railroad to the iron mines 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1857) 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin- 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was. established 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by. the 
ee haa of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 

1855). ’ 


Minnesota 


i_— Gopher State—State Flower, Pink and White Moccasin Flower—Motto: Etoile du Nord 
ears cee the North)—Area, 84,068 sq. mi.; Yank, 11th—Population, 2,792,300; rank, 18th. 


ta ineludes the geographic center of 
Roa Ataarice. The State 1s bounded on the ae 
by Iowa, on the west b: South and North pure: 
on the north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 


and on the east by Wisconsin and 
Lake Superior. The neadwaters of three great 
river systems are found in its limits, the Missis- 
sippi, Red River of the North, and the St. Law- 


and Ontario, 


> 


© 


/ 
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U. S.—Descriptive; Minnesota, Mixsissippt 


rence. Few states are so well watered, Its navigable 
rivers are the Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
the Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
prairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 
tensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana ‘Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
sippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
above sea level, The Red River of the North, 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
‘the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation is in the Misquah hills, in Cook county, 
(1,630 feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 
the sea). 

Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
state and national forests, as well as the many 
state parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
particular historic and geographic interest, since 
it contains the source of the Mississippi River 
discovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 
There are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
where good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
herd of caribou in the United States is found in 
northern Minnesota. 

Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten. Thousand Lakes,’’ has 
a profusion of natural advantages for summer 
vacationists. Temperatures are moderate, and 
Minnesota has an outstanding highway system 
which makes almost every part of the State read- 
ily accessible. Here, too, in the Superior National 
Forest, is the largest wilderness area in the coun- 
try, a haven for hay-fever sufferers and consid- 
ered the best canoe country in America. 

Minnesota is particularly favored Li family 
groups, due to the fact that its spring-fed lakes 
and gently sloping sandy beaches provide ideal 
facilities for water sports. Minnesota’s lakes are 
well stocked with all species of fresh-water fish. 
‘Among those most sought after are the large and 
small mouth bass, wall-eyed_ and northern pike 
‘and the wily lake trout. Panfish also abound and 
Minnesota’s crappies are famed among anglers 
everywhere. Golf and tennis courts are found 

. throughout the entire resort area, and Minnesota 
provides every kind of outdoor sport for its visitors. 

French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 
forts and trading posts for carrying on an ex- 
tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control of this 
trade later passed into the hands of the British, 
who dominated the region until after the War of 
1812, American occupation was secured by the 


Mississippi 


also Bayou State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Virtute et Armis 


Capital, Jackson—Magnolia State, 


(By Valor and Arms)—Area, 47,716 sq. mi.; rank, 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is boundedon the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
production are sub-tropical, 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking high in totcon 
production, Other preys are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone. 

Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum and rich clay. 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “‘laid by’’ in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years 
continues into January. At Scott is the world’s 
largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in one unit. 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county, The money from crop sales 
bulges the pee ets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
pe ne mee nao Me: in Jackson in October, 

nsport is supplie y the rail lines and 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, enone 


establishment of Fort sneeG (1819) and after 
several treaties and cessions of land by the Indians 
eastern and southern sections were open to settle- 
ment. Territorial government was organized (1849) 
with St. Paul as a capital. AS : 

The settlement of Minnesota continued until the 
early 20th century. First the southeast and middle 
sections of the State were settled, then the south 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
remains sparsely populated. The building of rail- 
roads in the State began (1862) with ten miles 
completed between St. Paul and St. Anthony 
(later Minneapolis). The first road to connect 
Minnesota with the Pacific coast, was the Northern 
Pacific, (1883). at, 

During the years following the Civil War the 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex- 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
growth during the seventies and eighties in part 
to the milling and shipping of lumber. The pro- 
duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) with 
the cutting of two billion feet. 

The State has become one of the world’s great 
wheat-producting centers, and even today the larg- 
est flour mills in the world are in Minneapolis. But 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as the 
staple produce. Dairying did not become an im- 
portant industry until the early eighties, but its 
development since then has been rapid, especially 
during the last two decades and ‘the State now 
produces more butter than any other. There has 
been a remarkable growth of marketing through 
farmers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packing 
has become an important industry. 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and. fiax seed. . Other crops besides 
wheat and corn are, oats, hay, potatoes. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
-section of the State. The first shipment (1884) of 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Duluth 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from,‘the Mesabi Range 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national 
center for iron mining and produces 60% of all 
iron ore in the United States.. The ore of the 
Cuyuna Range is rich manganese. 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paui; St. John’s 

. C. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St. 
Olaf Colleges, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
aa and St. Catherine’s College for women, St. 

aul. 

Pipestone National Monument in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, is a region still 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 it. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha’ is a part of Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis. 


31st—Population, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd. 


in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance, 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates, the homes of the old- 
time aristocracy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

Parchman, Mississippi's state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation, Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
Slave of Jefferson Davis. 

There are 20 universities and colleges in the 


State, the most noted being the Universit: 

pees se Revi die sieissip ¥ ore Colle io 
: sissippi 

Women, Columbus. a * Colles 786 


The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 
a national military park (1899) to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- 
serve the ground where took place the battles an 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of 
the lower Mississippi River, the highway to the 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend in 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 


Passage of Federal yessels and ma impossible 


cooperation between Federal troops above and 


Reloy, et oa A 

eral naval and military expediti 

Vicksburg failed (1862). Ah ery eet Pores 
Grant (early in 1863) descended the river to the 
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~ Louisiana shore near Vicksburg, and assisted by a 


‘lished a position.on the Mississippi side. 


* smaller hill elevations., Its rivers of 


strong fleet under Admiral Porter strove for three 
months to cross the river and attack the city from 
the rear. _ 

Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 
his army southward, crossed’ the river 30 miles 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) estab- 
From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and John C. Pember- 
ton. The latter was driven (May 18) within the 
defenses of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid 
siege. The siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Fed- 
eral assaults were repulsed by the defenders, whose 
system of earthworks encircling the city proved im- 
pregnable to direct attack. The Federal army then 
resorted to regular siege operations, subjecting the 
Confederate forts to an almost continuous bom- 
bardment. The city was also shelled by the fleet 
in the river, the inhabitants taking refuge in caves 


and cellars when the firing became intense. The 
expected relief from Johnston’s army failed to 
materialize and at length, weakened by sickness 
and lack of food, the Confederates were compelled 
is surrender. Grant’s army entered Vicksburg (July 


General Grant said later.in his memoirs, when 
nbs fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.’”’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted amon: 
the world’s battlefields forits distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 
events which occurred there. 


Missouri 


Capital, Jefferson City—Show Me State—State Flower, Hawthorn—Motto: Salus Populi Su 
Esta (Let the Welfare of the People be ume reer eas err 69,674 sq. mi.; HS oe bee Papel eeaen 
784, ; Tank, h. 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the | 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all, Missouri has 
1,927 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 
central and southwestern portions, with low-lying 
river bottom areas in the extreme southeast. Its 
climate varies from the north temperate to the 
sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 
winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
keted. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 

The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, 
ores, copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone 
marble, sandstone, granite and a small amoun 
of silver. 

The stockyards and packing plants in Kansas 
City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese Iactories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops. 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells millions annually. 

Phe Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
Ozarks, 129 miles long, with a shore line of ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and impounding 97,000,000,000 eubic ft. of 
water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long and 148 ft: high 
from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 
ment designed to generate 268,000 h. p. 

The metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking center, has a population of 
1,367,977. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
gardens, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air The- 
ater (seating 10,000). Nineteen main trunk lines 
furnish railroad transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway, for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. 


, ers’ Colleges. 


_In livestock the Missouri mule; which is face- 
tiously said to have won the first World War, has 
always been bred much locally and exported to all 
States and foreign countries. 


The influx of Germans in the revolutionary times ; 


of their native land in the last century left a large 
proportion of persons of that blood, especially in St. 
Louis to this day, those now being practically all 
natives. 

The University of Missouri in Columbia, St. Louis 
University, Washington University in St. Louis, 


the University of Kansas City, Lincoln University | 


for Negroes. Jefferson City, and five State Teach- 
There are also 12 public Junior Col- 
leges and several private denominational private 
colleges. are the higher institutions of education, 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933), and the St. Louis City Art 
Museum are among the foremost art museums in 
the Middle West. ; 

La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim, 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returned 
to France (1800), and purchased by the United 
States (1803). 

The State is rich in sites of historic and prehis- 
toric interest. At many places traces of Indian 
villages and camp sites may still be seen and 
Indian mounds and earthworks are numerous in 
various sections of the State. The old U. S. 
Grant log cabin, built by Grant himself outside 
of St. Louis, draws many visitors. 

The boyhood home of Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens) stands in Hannibal, the region made 
famous by his books. In the same city is the 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn,, two 
of his best-known characters. A portrait bust of 
Clemens, erected by the State, stands in the town 
of Florida, birthplace of the humorist in 1835.’ 
Many persons each year visit the farm home, about 
six miles from Excelsior Springs, of the most color- 
ful bandit of the old days—Jesse James. 

Missouri’s Ozark Mountains contain thousands 
of miles of clear rushing streams and the large 
Lake of the Ozarks and Lake Taneycomo. Black 
bass, rainbow trout, huge lake crappie and channel 
catfish are in abundance. Missouri originated the) 
well-known ‘float trip’’ on which the fisherman, 
the scenery lover, and others ‘‘just taking it easy, 
will find their wishes satisfied. 

There are twenty-five State Parks, many of them 


combining excellent but inexpensive living facili- 


ties with wild and beautiful scenery left exactly 
as the white man found it. 


Montana 


Helena—Treasure State—State Flower, 
Area, 147,138 sq. 

Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and’ South, 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitterroot range at the extreme- 
western side, the country east a the ecnieee 

maller valleys between 

ing off into vast plains and sma note are the 
rude boat navigation has 

up which crud : don, eax 


Capital, 


Missouri, 
passed for generations; the Yellowstone, 


Bitter Root—Motto: 
mi.; rank, 3rd—Population, 


developed, resulting in 


Oro y Plata (Gold and Silver)— 
559,456; rank, 40th. ‘ 


and Bitterroot. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests 
of about ona acres 
ny for livestock grazing. 

eirrigation by Federal Government and private 

initiative, and through the instrumentality of the 

State Water Conservation Board, has been highly 
the production of large 

orchard and 


quantities of the standard fruits, 


f the temperate zone. The State, although | 
Peeeans and high in elevation, is especially suited 


that activity, with the largest deveiopment in 
sin et tervoot, , Missoula and Flathead regions. 


with other areas, — 


--U. S—Descriptive; 


Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, hay, 
potatoes and sugar beets are produced. The annual 
wool clip is large. y ; 

_ Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
coal, natural gas, asbestos. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
pine, valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 

yellow pine. 

Immense reservoirs have been constructed on 
the Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
able water supplies. 

__ Places of higher education are the State Uni- 

versity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 

School of Mines, Butte; three additional colleges, 

three normal schools (1 for teachers) and two 

_ junior colleges. 

_Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 

_ Mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 

_ places. Glacier National Park, on the line between 

the United States and Canada, is one of the 

greatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
roads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
(750,000 acres) which cannot be entered by auto- 
mobile. Eighty-one percent of the entire park area 

(or 1,249 sq. m.) is accessible only by trail. Sepa- 

pea oy by the Going-to-the-Sun Highway 

rough the central part of the State, running 
east to west, the area is a vast wild region of 

_ peaks, glaciers and beautiful mountain lakes, about 
250 of which fill great glacial basins. 

_,Montana’s vacation resources are varied. There 
every possible kind of sport—hunting, fishing, 

hi rseback riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
eee. Numerous rodeos and fairs, most of them 

colorful with cowboys and Indians, are held each 
summer. Dude ranching has assumed large pro- 
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ebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
ywa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
uf olorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
-oming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 


boundary. - 
__ ‘The western portion lies in the foothills of the 
‘Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken_by 
low ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
_ Then come the sand hills section (about 15,000 sq. 
mm.) now well grassed over and stable. Thence the 
a prairie slopes gently to the Missouri, where the 
altitude at Rulo jn the southeast corner is 842 ft. 
The average altitude is about 2,000 ft. Three river 
systems, the Platte, the Niobrara and the Big Blue, 
drain eastward into the Missouri. 
The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 


‘Summers hot. 
PY, 


x § The average annual temperature 
ees 50 degrees. Rainfall is not heavy, though 
usually sufficient in the growing season for the 
4 ee in the prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted 
_ to in the west. The soil is very fertile. 

The chief crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets, sorghums and 


Grete 


__ The cost of the first uni-cameral Session (1937) 
- was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
: bicameral meeting. Legislative machinery and 

scedure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 61 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings. Before a bill be- 
comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawyers, attests its constitutionality. 
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Reis. Nebraska 


Capital, Lincoln—The Tree Planter’s State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: Equality Before the Law __ 
Rife —Area, 77,237 sq. mi.; rank, 15th—Population, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. st 
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Neb 
portions, and there are dude ranches in 
of the western and southern sections of 3 
For the wild-flower fancier, Montana’s mountail 
and plains have more than two thousand speci 
The Bitterroot and Flathead valleys are ideal v: 
tion points. In the latter lies Flathead Lake, the 
largest body of fresh water west of the Mississipoi. _ 
The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 
That portion of the State east of Continental 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later of | 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Probably the first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran _ 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of ontana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’’ No more white 
men visited Montana until the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 62 years later. * 
The discovery. of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
sprouted overnight on land where -previously 
had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads,’ - 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much 
bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Big Horn Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘“Trees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,” 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
vigilante members disbanded. ; 


Under the Constitution, the bonded debt of the ~ 
State is limited to $100,000. } 
The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks _ 

and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and ts 
other times has been elevated above the water; that + 
at one time the region had a climate of. tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by * 
a be Med ay a ic aoe a of former plants 
and animals whic y to these conditions — 
abundant within the State. ae 
Recent investigations indicate the presence of 


ake cbeiee men in Nebraska at a period many % 4 


mnareds perhaps thousands of years ago. a 
The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found te > Sn 
Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered je 


altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly toa 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War . 
was the normal condition existing among these : 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians Indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
she: ks by bee se explorers. - 
rancesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white man ~ visit 7 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers ~- 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). A Spanish expedition under Capt. Pedro 
de Villasur reached the Nebraska region (1720); 
and was massacred somewhere near the present Fie 
site of Columbuc. The Mallet brothers, with a party 
of eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and 
traveled shia the entire length of the State (1739) 
ee A ye ta ae pleases, pees to Santa Fe. 
ere followe y many other Fren by 
roe eas the next 60 years. cha 
pain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing  thele 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish’ province of Louisiana 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
back, This territory was sold (1803) to the United 
States and became Known in history as the Louisi- 
= bh nie é 
ewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- we 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon -— 
and seven of the party crossed the mountains 
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! 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 


its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
& party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters of 
its south fork near Denver. During the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. : 

Sites marking. the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 
a national military cemetery containing the graves 
of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diets of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian wars, and 
here lies Sootted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
memorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren- 
dered to the Nebraska militia, under the command 
of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). War- 


bonnet battlefield in northern Sioux County is 


noted chiefiy for the reputed duel between Buffalo 
Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a Cheyenne warrior. 

There are three great power and irrigation proj- 
ects, the Sutherland, Tri-County and Loup River. 
Oil was discovered (1939) and there are about 20 
producing wells. 

Nebraska has an abundance of recreational 
facilities which, together with scenic features and 
historic sites, make it desirable for vacationists. 
Six state parks and more than twenty-five fish- 
ing lakes and recreation grounds are well dis- 
tributed over the state. The scenic beauty of 
the Niobrara River country, the. Sand Hill lake 
region, the Wild Cat Range and the Missouri 
River bluffs all offer their special attraction. 

Nebraska served as a principal gateway to the 
West and is rich in historic associations. Across 
the state ran the great Overland Trails and on 
these traveled gold seeker and emigrant, great 
freighting wagons and Mormon handcarts. Many 
of the historic old river towns still live along the 
Missouri up which the steamboats came, loaded 
with emigrants and supplies for the great coun- 
try beyond. 


Nevada 


Capital, Carson City—Sagebrush State or Silver State—State Flower, Sage Brush—Motto: All for Our 


Country—Area, 110,540 sq. mi.; rank 


Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 


-on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 


Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds, Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
crops. Live stock interests are relatively large. 

Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world is on 
the Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 
Vegas. ‘ 

‘The University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1873) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
institution of learning. 

The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
Jion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper.. Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles. northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
about 120 ft. 

The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
fioor sloped steeply downward so that a dis- 


6th—Population, 110,247; rank, 49th. 


tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. 


Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 


that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
iived there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discoy- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 
C. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 


ploring party (1834-44). A trading post was 
{ouaed y the Mormons near the Carson River 


Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For several 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a popu- 
lar resort, and the cities of Reno and Las Vegas 
are centers of that activity. Games of chance 
have been legalized. 
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New: Hampshire 2 


Capital, Concord—Granite State—State Flower, Purple Lilac—Motto: None—Area, 9,304 sa. mi.; rank,” 


43rd—Population, 491,524; rank, 45th, 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirteen 
Original States. : 

its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations- of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
level and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
of river water power. There are more than 1,300 
Jakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
River rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
greater part of the Vermont border. 

Agriculture, despite an income below that of 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
mains an important use of land and a basic part of 
the state’s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source- 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 
support of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
Most of the State’s soil ‘cover consists of sandy or 
stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
but requiring continuous fertilization when used 

owed crops. : 
es Yeading’ lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy and poultry products, hay, potatoes, maple 
products, corn, oats, and apples, the:, first men- 
tioned accounting for more than one-half the value 
of total agricultural production at present. The 


for outdoor recreation—bathing, camping, 


physical characteristics of the State are such that. 


most of its area is better fitted for growing forest 
than for any other purpose. At present, including 
farm woodland, over three-fourths of the State’s 
land is forested. ' 

The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, in order of their present im- 
portance: granite, sand and gravel, clay products, 
feldspar, and mica; other materials include garnet, 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zine, copper, gold. and others. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the 
State’s manufactures. Other important classes of 
industry are wood and lumber, iron and _ steel 
products, stone and clay products and electrical 
equipment. ; ; 

Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic and 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of_the 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen Ellis 
Falls. Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesaukee. 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of its 
kind in North America, carries more than 150,000 
passengers a year. The tramway is operated by 
the State. i , 

New Hampshire provides unlimited oppor iies 
hunting and fishing, and other sports. Public 
iterea iokal facilities include camping, picnicking, 
and bathing developments in the White Mountain 
National Forest, a score of state parks and reserva- 
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he, 


‘ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
* of magnetite, zinc, and clay products. 
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tions, and the Belknap Mountains Recreation Area 
(operated by Belknap county). 

Among other outstanding tourist developments 
are the Cranmore Mt. Skimobile, the Flume 


‘reservation, and Lost River reservation. 


Facilities for skiing and other winter sports are 
found in the Eastern Slope region from Conway to 
Pinkham Notch, and at Franconia, Plymouth, Gil- 
ford (near Laconia), and many other places. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, is a leading educa- 
tional institution, from which many eminent men 
have come, among them Daniel Webster. There are 
other higher institutions, including the State Uni- 
Anselm’s College, in 


Manchester. 

New Hampshire was first settled at Dover and 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only three years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and was 
seven years before Boston was founded. The first 
settlers were fishermen and farmers and traders. 
Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, Hampton and 
Portsmouth, were organized: 

New Hampshire is the only New England state 
to cling. to the observance of Fast Day (last 
Thursday in April) first proclaimed (1681) when 
the governor of the province lay dying and ordered 
a day of public fasting and prayer in view of 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.” 


New Jersey 
Capital, Trenton—Garden State—State Flower, Violet—Motio: Liberty and Prosperity—Area, 7,836 sq. 


mi.; 

New Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, 
on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
and on the western side by Delaware Bay and 
Pennsylvania. It is mostly low and flat, having 
hilly development in the northern <7¢ ae Pe 

New Jersey has extensive water naviga 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
River along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
and branches on the northeast. 7 

The State grades high in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
pene. As NS Eoased uence. railway facilities are 

ighly developed. 

New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, a body which has wide powers 
over bridge and tunnel traffic affecting both States: 
and with Pennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint 
Commission established to own and operate the 
Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 

Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 

ortant industries. The silk mills and textile 
Fndustries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
and supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
tery works are also of importance. So are the 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and- perfume 
factories, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
factories. 

New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that its own population 
is largely urban. Market gardening has advanced 
to great magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 

aches, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 

s, sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 
New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 


The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University in Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, and Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken are well known, and there are other 
colleges of prominence, including the University of 
Newark and New Jersey College for Women, New 


Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
ark, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
arger sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
thousands each year. 

The State is becoming increasingly popular as 
a winter resort, its numerous lakes and hills being 
ideally suited to skiing, skating, ice boating, 
tobogganing and related sports. 

The voters of the State adopted (1939) an amend- 
ment to the constitution to permit horse racing 
with the pari-mutuel system of betting. 

New Jersey abounds in points of historic and 
scenic interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Ring- 
wood, the earliest in the country (established 1740) 
Provided much of the iron products for the Revo- 
lutionary army and here was forged the great iron 
chain which was stretched across the Hudson river 
near West Point to prevent the ascent of British 
war vessels, The oldest lighthouse in the United 
States (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 
oldest highway in North America—the Old Mine 
Road—still may be seen in Warren county. It was 
built (1650) and it originally linked Paquaharry, 
near the Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 


tank, 45th—Population, 4,160,165; rank, 9th 


N. Y., then called Esopus. The length of the 
road was 107 miles. 

_ The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is a break in the flat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware River fiews. The 
elevation of the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 ft. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
the river. The Palisades, a massive yertical wall 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit -ascent from_ the 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
palntained cooperatively by. New York and New 
ersey. 

__The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence, who 
immortalized the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,” 
and of James Fenimore Coopes, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
aréa which was used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
(1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 
tinental army. 

High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
northwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. 

Within the limits of what is now the State of 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric man _in the ‘Trenton 
Gravels,’’ the original inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
dians. This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
peer Lay peaceable ud small in numbers, 

at las ave come tota! extinct in is 
norsen of ue as eh cat id S 

n its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based ipon.aaele 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by two 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware. 
By 1630 these claims were well established by oecu- 
pancy, and by the creation of a center of local 
government in what is now New York City. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
a world-power, saw_the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America. There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied 
civil and military government was established, anc 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 


constantly increasing power of Holland brought ~ 


mipeters eee = crisis. 

ew Sweden was conquered (1 

Netherlands, and for nine ears the wailed New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(1664) to give up the State to the English. 


New . Mexico 


Capital, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, ‘Land of Ench: RES 
Enndo (It Grows as it Goes. )—Area, 121,666 Pager inges haat Ah tia 


New Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is bounded on the north by 


Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 


the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 


Yucca—M : Crese! 
rank, 4th—Population, 531,818; pk ong p! 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountai 

south through the center; the canter ae ae 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 
part, and in the south are desert-like plains, broken 


Ey a a: ) ie 


by gaunt peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe- 
homenon in this section. The central-western por- 
_ tion is drained by the Rio Grande and the eastern 

_ districts by the Pecos River. Elevations range from 
= 3,000 feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
- 14,000 feet at the summit of the highest mountains. 

The Continental Divide runs north and south 
_ through the western portion of the State. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 
rainfall of from seven to 16 inches and a State 
average of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
year is about 50 degrees. with 100 degrees of heat 
not infrequent on the plains in the summer. 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 

and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and clay prod- 
ucts produced. Turquoise is found in four locali- 
ties; and traces of platinum are found in the sands. 
Tne United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
of gypsum. 
The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
and cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
beets and much fruit are raised. 

Irrigation is an important agrarian factor, and 
the major dams and reservoirs for impounding 
water include Elephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 
Conchas Dam on the Canadian River, El Vado Dam 
on the Chama River, Alamogordo, Avalon and 
McMillan Dams on the Pecos River. There are 
many cattle on the ranges, and the annual wool 
. clip is important. 
cee: - More than 11 percent of the State is embraced 
3 in seven National Forests, which provide a major 
industry in timber, and extensive recreational fa- 
cilities, including big game hunting and trout fish- 
ing. More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
cluded in the big timber areas, the most important 
epee trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- 

as fir. 

The State University is in Albuquerque; other 
institutions of higher. education are Néw Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, State 
College; New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas; New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 
There are two teachers’ colleges and the New 
Soe. Military Institute, a junior college, in 
Roswell. 


town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
pueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containing as many as 
1,200 rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
of pueblo architecture are still standing and 
in daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 

a pueblos. The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, a 

Y Teligion and a system of government so advanced 

- that they were: called savages only because they 

i had not developed a written language. They still 

=” hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 

rain and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. 

n all, there are eighteen Indian Pueblos in the 
State, in addition to the reservations of the Navajo, 
Jicarilla Apache, Ute and Mescalero Apache. The 
Navajos live on the world’s largest reservation, 
16,000,000 acres, and are noted for their handi- 
crafts, silversmithy and weaving. The Pueblos are 
skilled in ceramics. 


cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 
~The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 


teresting 


Capital, Albany—Empire State, 


New York, the Empire State, since 1320 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
‘north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada, 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
64). 
ale (1609) and 
hern and western 
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Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest ! 


The Aztec National Monument contains an in-- 


New York 


also Excelsior State—State Flower, Rose—Motto: Excelsior (Higher, 
More Elevated)—Area, 49,576 sa. mi.; rank, 29th—Population, 13,479,142; rank, 1st. , 
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| (July 26, 1788) 
Meanwhile the French. discovered Lake 
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wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, | 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 
Other National Monuments within the State in- 
clude Chaco Canyon, which, like Aztec, embraces a | 
remarkable pre-historic Indian ruin; Bandelier, 4 
last stronghold of the cliff-dwellers in Frijoles 
Canyon; Capulin Mountain, embracing one of the 
world’s most perfect volcanic cones; El Moro, where 
the conquistadores inscribed their names and deeds 
in the seventeenth century; Gran Quivira, scene 
of two seventeenth century Spanish mission ruins, 
and Gila Cliff Dwellings, another of the great cliff | 
Tuins in the Southwest. : ij 
Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally ina 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200. — 
million years ago. . ow 
The brilliance and translucent appearance of the 
formations in a cave are due to the fact that they 
are saturated with water. If, for any reason, the 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its ap- 
pearance gradually becomes dull and the surface 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. .Such a 
dry cave is spoken of, in cave parlance, as being — 
dead. Although it has been the subject of ex- 
tensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad — 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. At the present time the 
caverns have three main levels, and there may pe 
others not yet discovered. The first is at the 750- 
ieee level to which visitors are conducted by eleva- 
ors. rae 


(These are the second largest single-lift 
elevators in the world, being surpassed only by — 
those of the Empire State Building in New York 
City). Below it is another vast subterranean apart- 
ment at 900 ft. and below that still another at — 
1,320 ft. At the present time seven miles of lighted 
underground corridors are open to tourists who are Tym 
conducted over government-built trails by rangers. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
Temains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, — 


Each evening at dusk, except during the winter Ps 


disappear in 4 
distance for a night’s foraging. Beginning’ about 
sunset, the flight outward lasts about three hours. 
The bats return before the following dawn. has 
been estimated that 3,000,000 bats during one 
night’s foray consume a little more than 1144 tons 
of night-flying insects, such as various kinds | 
moths, beetles, flies, and monde During the 
day the bats hang in great clusters high on the - 
walls and ceilings of parts of the caverns,  __ 

As a recreational vacationland, New Mexico ~ 
offers some of the few remaining wilderness areas 
in the United States. In the national forests, sum- _ 
mer activities include picnicking, hiking, riding, — 
camping and fishing; and in winter, a dozen di 


iy 


de~ 
veloped winter sports areas call to still another — 
class of out-door enthusiasts. From the Tange” i 
country have come the dude ranch and the ri a 
the tiny Spanish-American villages provide fiestas: " 
with a distinct old-word charm. Six of the seven — 
life zones found on the North American continent 
are present in New Mexico, making its climate as ~ 
varied as its terrain. Cool summers and mild win- 
ters are the rule, with most sections enjoying from 
75 to 80° percent possible sunshine. Big game 
hunting, in season, includes bear, deer, antelope, 
elk and turkey. There is no closed season on 
mountain lion. 


(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, dnd after a. century of conflict drove out the 
Severed from the British Empire 
Independence, New York adopted 
a State constitution (April 20, 1777), joined the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution — 
became a member of the United — 


wes inaugurated as 
the out President in New York City (April 30, - 
Isa)?” a 


After the Revolution the northern, central and 
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western portion of the State were quickly popu- 
ated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became @ 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks and Catskills, and 
beech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. 


Topographically New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are’ present. The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
-sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas, oil and cement. 


Industrial revolution and the rise of the fac- 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power, and later influeaced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes, 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities of 
the Port of New York, the greatest in the world, 
gave the Empire State a primacy in manufactur- 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in the 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar re- 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, print- 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only to 
California in grape production and fruit orchards 
cover Many acres. 


New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
State owned and operated, through which there 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lake 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move be- 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 miles 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northward 
so,far as Rouses Point at the Canadian border, 
and on into the St. Lawrence River, besides. to 
several interior New York State points on other 
minor canal routes. 


New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean at New York City; steam 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bor- 
ders of New York State; and there is also a net- 
work of modern, improved, hard-surfaced high- 
ways. 


. In the State are Columbia University, New York 
University, College of the City of New York, Cor- 
nell University, Syracuse University, University of 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union University, 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law- 
rence University, Hobart College, College of St. 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and scores of special schools 
suited to every requirement in letters, science, en- 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and art. 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New York 
City, is the United States Military Academy. 


New York as a vacation land possesses various 
regions of tumsurpassed natural 0, Recrea- 


tional attractions are to be fourfd widely and 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 
York. In addition, the State maintains a splendid 
system of more than 70 State parks. Niagara 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, forest preserves, 
Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howes Cav- 
erns are only a few of the points of interest 
that are visited yearly by thousands of natives 
and guests from other States. 

Lake George, stretching 32 miles between sky- 
scraping mountains, was discovered (1646) by St. 
Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- 
tyred by the Indians and recently canonized by 
the Catholic Church as, the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; stables 
for skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 

There are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged’ with ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 


N 
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Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-fame 
as a health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. 


Manhattan Island is bounded on the west by 
the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Bay, 
on the east by the East River, which connects the 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by. the small waterway known as the Har=- 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with the 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection of 
the map may note the deep water of the Upper 
Bay and in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattan 
Island. 

The importance of New_York as the seaport 
which handles the great bulk of the tonnage com- 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
a drowned river. The coast line of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
mer course of the river has been traced seaward 
for approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
the Continental Shelf. The gece ees of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought sout! y the Hudson 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel iff the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
facilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore opposite 
Manhattan Island. 


The topographic features of the New York City 
region show small relief. Between the Hudson Riv- 
er, the East River and Long Island, there is a 
series of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
general parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
the alignment of Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
tudes toward the northern limits of this section 
are 300 ft. or more. 


Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City region. They may be seen to good advantage 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive. 


The chief economic interests of the State are the ~ 


national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 


Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks high in production of cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
grapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, 
maple sugar, maple syrup. 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
and other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 
subways and bridges, its es and driveways, is 
one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
largest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
merce. More than 100,000 visitors enter and leave 
every day. Food and clothing are brought to the in- 
habitants fromi every part of the 1ODe. It is one 
of the three great money cities of the-earth. Many 
Points of interest in New York City are treated 
elsewhere in the Almanac at greater length. 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices, Brighton and Man- 
hattan Beaches, adjoining Coney Island, attract 
thousands of bathers. 

Long Island is one of the best known summer 
and all-year regions in the East. It has many 
famous bathing beaches including Riis Park, 
Rockaway, within the limits of and’ maintained 
by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
society colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 
both the North and South Shore, has a private 
bathing beach. 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
mer resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 
Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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[a Te, : North Carolina 
Capital, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—State Flower, Dogwood—Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To Be Rather 
BS _ Than te Seem)—Area, 52,712 sq. mi.; rank, 27th-—Population, 3,571,623; rank, 11th. +s 
eg North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the , 
t Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir-| tablishments in America. ' 
» ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the Charlotte and Winston-Salem are important 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, | COMmercially. In Charlotte was signed the first 


= American Declaration of Independence (May 20, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 1775 ntednting ath ; or 
The topography of the State consists of three ). antedating the national Declaration by more 


* than a year. 
distinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- _ In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
Mont area (which attains an elevation of about| is a 450-year-old painting of Christ ‘taken from a — 
- 1,000 ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge pirate ship in the old town of Brunswick across 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- | South River (1748). “ 
logically the mountains in western North Carolina | ,,22¢ long windswept barrier beach of North 
. 7 Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
are the oldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell “graveyard of the Atlantic’? has been developed 
(6,684 ft. high) is the tallest peak east of the| into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- as 
Mississippi and affords unexcelled scenic views.| ally the area will include 100,000 acres and will 
On its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell! take in a series of narrow islands running from — 
who first measured the height of the mountain and | near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
lost his life exploring it. There are many rivers | Coke Inlet. 
. in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
a= Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 


art, Biltmore House is unique among country ess) 7 


t Fi : ; the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
pe rues, C07, guars miles of mountatn, besuy in | 9° chev Wnight Brotets’ BUD. ake Moangts 


r : : : Island settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony’’ of the fi 
, about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- exec eer Mes. = 
¥ : ; : Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, _ 

Bey, tessee. The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 1587), the first white child of English ee : 


wide. The Great Smokies meander through the Fhe % 
Park for 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles Hee sera ae 7 ane Mine ; 
: fess Hs ok ee Ere tered in America took place on Roanoke Islan 
The as cnr ae phan 200,00) “seror of vir- eee baptism of the friendly Indian: chie 
gin hardwoods of which some # acres are di j : 
i of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on Pictgh try any oar veer ae Ke 
= the continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor known as “Variety Vacationland’”. Its moderate. 
ees Koads, 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles i ; é | Reticle 
- tbs climate permits year ’round recreational activ 
ic SL ange Dest Legs within the park, also 600 The Great Smoky Mountains National Park, P 
miles of trout streams. - Mi. Mitche 
_ “North Carolina is primarily an agricultural state, | £84 and Nantahala Nationel Forests, Mi. Mitchel 
: ance it has many important industries, par-| trails, camps and trout-stocked streams abound. 
ia easy Ne gt erie gd of cigarettes, cotton| wild boar, bear, dear and small game are hunte 
" goods an goods. : in season. The Cherokee Indian Reservation, opel 
Bae Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads | to visitors, is in the Smokies. There are ae 
in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of | ranches and many children’s camps. x ¥ 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the Pinehurst and Southern Pines, in the south cen- 
United States, for which the farmers receive an | jral section, and Tryon, in the west, are winter 
average of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton | resorts. Golf is played the year around. - 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately The State has 300 miles of beaches, including the 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has | famed Outer Banks section of which Hatteras is 
More acres planted to that than any other single | the center. Lake Mattamuskeet and the Currituck 
crop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. | section are famous for wildfowl and bass. _ aga 
Other crops in the order of their importance are North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- | Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de: 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North | manding a4 clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the value heer’ zeuerviny pe ata bk Fort Ee F 
of its farm crops. e mouth o: e Cape Fea’ er, a 
A great variety = Sr ioe a ew im pie = ee or ac ge quaral Prriipe oe in the Civil iat 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, ar, falling 1. 15, 3 ‘ . 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the| North Carolina s losses by death in battles ie 
country’s chief source of mica, etre and resi- be aa ag Mae appar pe eg oh ose Of any 
“a i a rT re also several rare € we “s ' 
an ee ea silent ey and zircon, used in The chief institutions of higher ee vee re 
: _ the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, | University of North Carolina, the ag Stat 7 ~ 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. versity in the United States, with d neg ee - 
Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a | the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is | College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh 
the Biltmore House palatial mansion built at a | and the State College for Women in Greensboro 
t of ral million dollars by the late George | 2nd Duke University, Durham. Other institutio. 
Ww. Vi nderbilt and now open to the public. Be- | of higher learning include Davidson, Davidso: 
CaS of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and | Guilford, Guilford; Meredith College, Raleigh, a 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of | Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 
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i foreign con- 
D ta, in the West North Central group, | extensively for domestic as well as St : 
is Medaded un the Ay by Canada, on the east al sumption. The State also. te F two oe 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on Be ee a ee Crap see onions 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by ene Hepenan on the mines of other States for its coal 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which supply, but local manufacture increases from year 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min-|o year. Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is| of pottery are also found in extensive areas of 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard’’| western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade| manufacture in existence, a commercial plant bar 
of that cereal. The suriace in eu ear able ee sen: — the ceramics department of the 
' thirds is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rain-| State university. : 
4 h State Capitol grounds in Bismark is a 
en but sufficient for the large crops produced eac! dig dais eee of Sakakawea, an ine 4 
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Dakota. She was adopted by the tribe and taken 
to its home on the Missouri River at Fort Mandan, 
about ten miles west of Washburn near the Hi- 
datsa village. There she grew up and at an early 
age was married to Toussant Charbonneau, 2 
French-Canadian trapper. It was near her home 
that the Lewis and Clark expedition stopped (win- 
ter of 1804-1805) and asked for a guide to lead 
them through a pass over;the Rocky Mountains. 
The expedition obtained the services of her hus- 
band as interpreter. Sakakawea was the only per- 
son in the tribe who knew the trail. She was 20 
years old but remembered it from childhood. 
With her few-weeks old papoose over Her back, she 
led the expedition over the treacherous trails for 
many weeks until they reached a pass at the 
eastern base of the Rockies. 

About four-and-a-half miles south of the pres- 
ent city of Mandan, where the expedition met 
Sakakawea, Fort Abraham Lincoln was built and 
it was from this fort that Gen. George Custer and 
his troops many years later (May 17, 1876) rode 
out to the battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana, 
where Custer and all his men were massacred. The 
site of the fort is now a State Park. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as early as 1780), by French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated, 
there were seyeral other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 

It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 
made his headquarters when a rancher. _ His orig- 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri River and floated down to 
Medora, has been preserved and stands today on 
the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. . 

Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 
the early settlers because they were ‘“‘bad lands 
to travel through,” this section has been made 
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accessible by automobile over all-weather highways. 

The number of Indian tribes who inhabited the 
State has varied somewhat because of tribal cus- 
toms but in early history the principal tribes were 
the Mandan, Hidatsa, Cheyenne and Arikara, 
who were earthlodge dwellers and the Sioux or 
Dakota, Assinboine and Chippewa, who had 
adopted a nomadic form of life. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. A 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted 
set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border of 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, 
commemorating the long years of continuous peace 
between Canada and the United States. 

The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo, 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are among 
the higher institutions of learning. E 

The State Historical Museum in the Liberty 
Memorial Building in Bismarck contains collec- 
tions of clothing, hunting and war equipment, 
household utensils, ceremonials and other ex- 
hibits pertaining to the life and culture of all 
Indian tribes native to the State, The pioneer 
collections contain exhibits of pioneer-days such 
as transportation methods, fire arms and study 
collections from racial groups which miake up the 
population. The bird and mammal life of the State 
from the days of the explorer and the fur trader 
to the present date also are on display in the 
building. 

The Historical Library has the largest known 
collection Of books, pamphlets, maps and manu- 
scripts pertaining to the history of North Dakota 
and the Northwest. 

The park system includes six state parks, seven 
recreational parks and 36:historic sites. Many of 
these areas have been developed in recent years 
and attract thousands of tourists each year, 
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Capital, Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, Scarlet Carnation—Motto: Imperium en Imperio 
(A Government Within a Government) (Adopted 1866, repealed 1868.)—Area 41,222 sq. mi.; rank, 35th— 
Population, 6,907,612; rank 4th 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, cn the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana; It has no considerable elevation, 
being -highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

. Ohio has navigable waterways for the, 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
ine oafies up the*Muskingum River in the south- 


east. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
Sey, plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 
vehicles and parts. eat packing output is ex- 
tensive. 

Ohio leads in limestone and clay products. 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, salt. 

ranted is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes 
hay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons o 
Wine are made from Ohio grapes. The annual 
woolclip is large. 

The State has many institutions of higher learn- 
ing including Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Cincinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; Western Re- 
serve in Cleveland; Oberlin College, Oberlin; Mi- 
ami University, Oxford; Municipal University, Ak- 
ron; Wittenberg College, Springfield, and Toledo 
University. Oberlin College was the first in the 
world to admit women on equal terms with men 


-and the first in the United States to admit negroes 


on equal terms with whites. 

Ohio has given the United States five Presidents, 
all native born, while two others, elected as resi- 
dents of other States, were born in Ohio. 

The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
habited’ the country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico haye left more traces of their 
work in Ohio than in any other State. The best 
known is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
Grove, Adams County. It was built as an ad- 
junct to religious or ceremonial worship and _is the 
largest and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 


the American continent. It is now the pranery 
of Harvard University. The largest conical mound 
in Ohio is the Miamisburg, -68 ft. high and about 
850 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 
sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 
been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
of extensive dimensions. 

Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
Thomas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hocking 
County contains more places of scenic interest than 
any other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave and 
the Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
eae all but the letter having been made State 

rks, 

Other points of interest: Cedar Point, the largest 
resort hotel on the Great Lakes; Lakeside, Ohio’s 
answer to Chautauqua Lake; Put-in-Bay, point of 
Perry’s Battle of Lake Erie; St: Marys Lake, south- 
western Ohio; Indian Lake, northwestern Ohio; 
Buckeye Lake, Central Ohio; Gorges & Glens, and 
Rocky River, Cuyahoga County; Jacob’s Ladder, 
Fairfield County; Whip Ledges, Cuyahoga County; 
Bryan State Park, Greene County; Crane & Con- 
kel’s Hollows, Hocking County. 

During the Northwest Territoty regime the Goy- 
ernor and judges also constituted the legislative 
body, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever the 
happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 
went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov- 
ernment under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
Clair went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
ters in the territory, organizing ‘“‘counties’”’ as 
units of government. He established his head- 
quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
garded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
peditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
in St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 
campaign. 

Congress designated Chillicothe as the capital and 
the legislature met there (Noy. 1799). 

The village’s one meeting place was Abrams’ 
Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ture met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
the upper floor was a barroom. The chief dut of 
the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 


downstairs to constitute a quorum. This second > 


‘parts, 


traffic and bein: 


Le BD 
sion was the last meeting of the Territorial 


egislature in Ohio. 

The constitution had provided that Chillicothe 

be the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
permanent seat of government for the legislature 
to decide. _When the people of Muskingum County 

erected a building for the State offices (1809) the 
legislature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
Capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
commission to locate the permanent capital ‘‘not 
Legs Ne sag 40 miles from the common center of 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
the east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico, 
The surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
osha and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 

The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
Arkansas River flows eastward through the middle 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern part 
drain into the Red River, which forms the southern 
boundary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great variations 
of temperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
scanty, though generally sufficient in the east. 

In northwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 
Plains, an area of dazzling white salt six by eight 
miles in size and as level as a table top. This 
gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
a great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
Water drained to form the present salt plain. 

Two Territories were combined to make the 
State, Oklahoma-and Indian Territory, which was 
the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 

The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
36% of the Indian population of the United States. 
The dances and festivals range from the religio- 
political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees, 
said to have been established more than 2,000 years 
ago, to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 
of the Osages. There are many war dances and 
peyote dances, Indian fairs and festivals, stomp 
and green corn dances, and scores of others, and 
almost every locality is host to one or more of 
them during the year. 

Oklahoma is primarily agricultural, The State 
leads in the production of broom corn. Other im- 
ported crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
clip is great. 

Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production (1906). Fi 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
receiyed $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘theadright’’ drew $13,400, __ 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The aged 
industry is petroleum refining. Zinc smelters an 
refineries are important, and the flour mills and 


Oregon 


lem—Beaver State—State Flower, Oregon Grape—Motto: The Union—Area, 96,981 sq. mi.; 
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Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on tne east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and. Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and 

oduction known to the temperate zone, the 
ands ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
areas where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
arts, with a touch here and there of almost desert. 

The coast climate is salutary. never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That part of the State east 
of the Cascade Range, drier and often colder, is a 
yast plateau greater in area than that of the 
New England States combined. — 

It has very important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a width at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Washington line; 


-and the Snake, running along the northern half of 


the eastern ee baus a already conveying much 


susceptible of greater development. 
The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 


e; Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon 


Oklahoma eee 


Capital, Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe—Motto: 
Conquers All Things)—Area, 69,619 sq. mi.; rank, 17th—Population, 
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Scioto.’’ 
The new capital city was named Columbus. 


Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor — 
2,336,434; rank, 22nd. 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. The lead and natural gas industries’ 
are important. ‘ 
Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or-~ 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers, Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from. other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of ~ 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section \ 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More’ — 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. : eee 
The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of th 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th 
was a strip of public land west of the C ; 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexica — 
without success. The people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in whith 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The st: 
is now a part of Oklahoma and has been — 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas a 
Cimarron. a. an 
A new federal dam across the Salt Fork in Al- 
falfa County will eventually cover all the Gri 
Salt Plains, and will be used as a wild game refug 
In the Northeast, a dam on Grand River, eighteen — 
miles east of Claremore, has many square miles of 
sky-blue water with 1,200 miles of shoreline 


Highways south from the Grand River pon wis M 
ountains — 
a 


through the pines among the Sawtooth 

with gorgeous views and landscapes. Streams ij 

the Kiamichi Mountains, in the southeast section, 

are stocked with bass and perch. ~— aa 
In the central part of the State, Sulphur with a 


afflicted with rheumatism, — 
arthritis and faulty circulation, , ye 


and camping sites. b ‘ ites 

The State is ideal for quail hunting and in sea- 

son, deer, wild turkeys and waterfowl are plentiful 1 
j 


a 


- 
woes 


ie. 
navigation project, is situated on the Colum! 
River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
It has ereated a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
Dalles on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. — 
Into Oregon pour the products of ‘“The Inland 

Empire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington ant 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway — 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River — 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,” which is 


yt 


Ss 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the ayerage precinitas 


fion at Portland being about that of Chicago or 


New York, ae 
° i t+ one-half of the more than ~ 
Oregon has almost 0 the three “4 


one trillion feet of timber standing in 


#3. 


mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 
and canning region. The State leads in the produc- 
tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 


0) ri = 
hay and potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 


e Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
eauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 


F tse teeny 
Sern ad 
Tee 


is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
s, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
3 alachian Yange traverses the central part from 
Srortheest to southwest, a higher mountain region 
: being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
-Tunning down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
‘rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
ela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
the Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
ell adapted to winter sports. 


its. industries 
wgely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
eatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
ny ‘Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
innesota, and its operations have made more 
‘millio 
UL 


The) Commonwealth has. built 


naires than any other single industrial center 
in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
» ee Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 
_ The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
"proximately 350,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons; and the Common- 
* wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
‘iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, 
slate, and other metals and minerals. 


University, 
Philadelphia; 


the King. The name ‘‘Pensil- 
jor many years by William Penn 


" | J ‘ \ 


ake, 6,000 ft. 
ee : » are points of tour- 
nterest, = b 


Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
sae. Sa} pete blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet deep. aay 4 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 
ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the | rs 
Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
which is named aiter his vessel. He gave the 
United States by right of discovery sound argu- 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by the 
Tiver—the Oregon country. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Nov. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a 
site near where Astoria stands today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea water 
may be visited in Seaside. q 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (April, 
1811) established a fort, the beginning of Astoria, 
be fell into British hands during the War of 
181 , 


A provisional government was formed at Cham- 
Ppoeg (May 2, 1843). 


Sapital, H. State—State Flower, Mountain Laurel—Motto: 
renee Fall Sea ar paar ta nk. '32nd—Population, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 


The territorial government of the Oregon country 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). > 


> 


Virtue, Liberty and 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate 
the province. The grant was made in settlement 


of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. The 
charter was granted (March 4, 1681). 

The founder of the province convened a General 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days. 
The province and territories (Pennsylvania and 
Delaware) were divided into three counties each, 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the former, 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latter. 

The first General Assembly was ‘convened by 
proclamation issued by the proprietor who set 
forth that the assemblage was to include all resi- 
dents of the province, 

Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third' (1701. Pennsyl- 
vania was governed under the latter charter until 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
Period of the Revolution. 2 : 

Penn's invitation to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Trish, 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish eS German. 

The terms “‘Commonwealth” as applied to the 
province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 
name for the law-maxing body of Pennsylvania, 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- 
stitution in force. , 

The United States was born on Pennsylvania 
soil. In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles of 
Confederation; the Declaration of Independence 
was written and signed there; the Treaty of Peace 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified in 
that place, and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, now national shrines. At Gettysburg 
(July 1-3, 1938) elaborate exercises commemorated 
the 75th versary of the battle. An ‘‘eternal’’ 
light peace memorial (to burn only at night) was 
dedicated by President Roosevelt. ; 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printin 
shop in Philadelphia was marked (May 4, 1938 - 
with a bronze tablet, cemented into the sidewalk Ett ¥/2- 
in front of a building at 135 Market street, Phila- 34 i 
pase da | In the time of Franklin it was 51 High ~ nee 
street. 7 ‘ 

Pennsylvania is drained by three important river >¥A 
systems: the Delaware in the east, the Susque- 
hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the west; 
and three minor systems; the Potomac in the 
middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 0 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes | fate 
and ponds are relatively small and are found in oa 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the 
Commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
County, with an atea of 928 acres. The largest 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
Tegulate the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 


Rivers. 
The first water works system operated in ethace 
sylvania was built to supply Schactorstawa pia 


fs 
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Rhode 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
With 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 
densely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
per capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 


urban. 

The textile mills account for nearly half the 
value of the products, and the state has important 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
of this country were established in Pawtucket in 
the 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry. 

The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
with Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
Gence College among the important institutions. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
have mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
* ter of Newport's summer activities, though an 
exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 

an Drive. 

The Naval War College is in Newport. 

The America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
and many other regattas are held there. 

Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 

in privateering and in general warfare. More than 
80 commissions or letters of marque to capture 
vessels and merchandise of the enemies of the 
King of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
King George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
in the French and Indian war (1756-1763). The 
_-—s ayerage size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
- were 390 tons and some as litile as 33. The goy- 
ernment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
a captured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
Island privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
_. Captured vessels were taken to the nearest British 
Admirality Court, and if judged legally seized were 
condemned and sold wit f 
proceeds apportioned among the owners, officers 
and crew. Outstanding financial successes in the 
Rhode Island privateering business were the San 
. .Francisco, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 


* South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
_ and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 
ee The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part adie: and nearer the coast sub- 
ical and humid. 
(2: Rear cotton, and rice are the chief crops. 
Corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches are 
Town. 
alee forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
_ principally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 
‘ product. 
— m a ical minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, geil. silver, manganese, iron 
re, lime, and monazite. ea ; 
i The University of South Carolina in Columbia, is 4 
the leading higher pate ers Seo pe Clemson 
y icultural College being next. ; 
Senos Vasquez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
4 caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
tinent of America north of the St. Johns 
Several months later Gordillo fell 
dro de Quexos, 
t to the mouth 
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heir cargoes and the | 


tomobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh | 
was completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 
Legislation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn- _ 
pike to the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila- 
delphia was authorized (1940). 5 


Island 


Capital, Providence—Little Rhody, also Plantation State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Hope—Area, 
1,214 sq. mi.; rank, 48th—Population, 713,346; rank, 36th. ‘ 


ue William, valued at £61,930; and many famous 
others, in eee 
Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and — 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the _ 
Sailors at_least a hundred dollars apiece, while — 
Captain Simeon Potter with his sloop Prince — 
Charles made an extraordinary attack upon a 
French settlement to the windward of Surinam, 
laying waste and destroying the whole county for 
a hundred miles up the Wyopoke River, capturing 
the fort and sacking the town. pests ; 
The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation ~ 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. ~ 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638),' the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government, The fourth — 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- — 
ton (1642). enc) 
These four settlements united under a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations.. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor for iife of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the t 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Governor Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued ji 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with » sos ; 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. es: 
The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a ial ze ne 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 20 q 
ae 


=. 


The official name of the State (since July — 
1776) is ‘“‘The State of Rhode Island and Proyi- 
dence Plantations.’’ on Th 

t was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton 
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this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country, He 
sent out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de ~ 
Quexos for further exploration. On St. Helens 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island Ma 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- _ 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent Ps 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helenas Parish: he 
point itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
lower coast of South Carolina, The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement _ 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony (Oct. 1526) about the bay — 
now known as Winyah, But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The ~ 
Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in 
South Carolina, but all miscarried. Te 
A French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies. they had built a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) — 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent © 
a stronger garrison back the next year and built 
@ stronger fort and for ten years more a presidio — 
flourished on the little island, Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
South Carolina. England did not take immediate — 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles T. grant- — F 
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ed ey to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
possession and eventually he was recorded as hav- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to slant of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near 
the present city of Charleston (1670) and devel- 
opment was rapid for the time. 

Later another settlement was effected near the 
mouth of, the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina, These two separate settlements 
PAS eae into two separate provinces under the 
control of the Lords Proprietors. The people of 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
England to take over control of the government. 
England promptly responded and established royal 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 

ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
the west of the Savannah River and east of the 
Mississippi. 

The people of South Carolina in convention 
(1774) expressed their sympathy for the people of 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced ‘the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
-cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set 


up an independent government headed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
ciary and a General Assembly. 

South Carolina played an active part in achiev- 
ing the independence of the United States. Its 
representatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional-Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 
the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
Constitution. Bout Carolina was the eighth State 
to join the Union. ys 

Seventy-two years later the people of South 
Carolina, in convention Assembled, rescinded the 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 1783) 
and dissolved the bond which existed between this 
State and the other States of/the Union (Dec. 20, 
1860). That act led to the Civil War. \ 

A normal temperature of 62.9 degrees gives the 
State long summers and short, mild winters. This 
climate makes possible exceptional opportunities 
for year-round recreation. There are 16 State 
Parks with an area of 34,753 acres and they have 
been developed for the recreation of all. Edisto 
Beach and Myrtle Beach parks draw nual vaca- 
tion crowds. South Carolina has the longest open 
hunting season of all the States and is one of the 
few States in which there is no closed season on 
fishing. Charleston has many lovely houses and 
gardens which attract thousands of visitors every 
year. Camden and Aiken are internationally known 
resorts. 


South Dakota 


Capital, Pierre—Coyote State—State Flower, 


The Pasque—Motto: Under God the People Rule— 


‘Area, 77,047 sq. mi.; rank, 14th—Population, 642,961; rank, 38th. 


South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. The state is divided into 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. There are 
several minor drainage basins, feeding the larger 
rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, highly 
productive. The standing forests include princi- 
‘pally yellow pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har- 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of the 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lower levels 
in the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Bad 
Lands. Big Stone Lake in the northeast corner 
-(967 feet above sea level) is the lowest point. 
South Dakota was admitted to Statehood (1889) 
after 28 years as a part of the Dakota Territory. 

The chief crops are corn, cane, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, flax seed and the hardier fruits. The pro- 
duction of livestock is the main feature of the 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. The 
United States Department of Agriculture reported 
ana 1,921,000 head of cattle, 1,412,000 hogs, 

‘ peal sheep, 9,018,000 chickens and 364,000 tur- 

eys. . 

Manufacturihg is based largely on processing of 

the State’s agricultural products. The largest of 
such industries is meat packing, followed by butter 
and cheese, flour and grist milling. 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities in the 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pro- 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar and 
lithium are other important products. Large 
quantities of lignite and bentonite are mined and 
considerable commercial business is done in build- 

- ing stone and clay products. South Dakota has a 
urge area he ea tee Poe eae des 
enne ver, ne ge, anding Rock ani 
aed Sa pathlpa Brule. . 
oun ushmore in the, Black, Hills has an 
altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on the granite 
: 


face of this mountain are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
busts of these figures are proportionate to men 465 
feet tall. Because of its patriotic conception the 
monument is becoming known as the Shrine of 
Democracy. 

_There are seven state-supported institutions of 
higher education, the University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion; South Dakota State College, Brookings; 
School of Mines, Rapid City, and four norm: 
schools and teachers’ colleges. 

The Black Hills region, in which Wind Cave 
National Park is situated, is reputed to be the 
oldest mountain area on the continent. Wind Cave 
lies in the great Pahasapa limestone formation, 
which also contains several other large sub- 
part eons caverns. 

€ cavern opening was made by digging down 
about six feet to a long, winding fissue, or Semen 
leading into corridors and galleries decorated with 
a variety of crystal formations. These formations 
differ radically from those found in most caverns 
because stalactites and stalagmites are practically 
nonexiStent in this cave. Here the formations are 
of the unusual boxwork and frost-work t pe. The 
boxwork is composed of delicately colored, crystals 
arranged in honeycomb pattern. Tiny white crys- 
tals, sometimes superimposed on a pink back- 
ground, hang in clusters from ceilings and ledges to 
form a frostwork decoration of rare beauty. The 
cavern is approximately ten miles in extent, 

The Big Badlands area covering a million acres, 
lies sixty miles east of the Black Hills, and is one 
of the world’s most important fossil deposits of 
pre-historic life. Fossils of alligators, rhinoceroses 
hippopotamuses, saber-toothed tigers, three-toed 
horses and other long-extinct animals are found 
here and most of the important museums have fos- 
sil samples of these ancient denizens on display. 

The main tourist attractions are the Black Hills. 
&@ group of mountains compacted into an area of 
5,000,000 acres, and the Badlands. In the north- 
eastern part of the state are a group of lakes 
ee ee oe dees oro h fishing and 

y ig. ac is draw mor il- 
lion visitors each year. ici 


Capital, Nashville—Vol i} Tennessee 
apita ashville—Volunteer State—State Flower, Iris—M S mmerce—., 
» Mor vilT randk, 3ith—Popelathe ET ee tee Cornmerce—Area, 42,246 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

‘The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 


‘ 


Alabama from the northeast and retur. 
ns to flow 
Ohio. rac Tennessee and Kentucky into the 

e forests cover about 30,000 squar : 

yield half a billion feet of lumber—ale yellee pens 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 1 
The chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
iron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 
Agriculture is an important industry. The lead- 
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followed-by wheat, oats, hay, 
he! LE » Peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
_ climate and soil are such as to permit a great 
_ diversity of crops. 
tg ‘The main higher educational institutions are the 
«University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
: m Knoxville, Fisk University in Nashville (Negro); 
_ Vanderbilt University, Nashville; Cumberland 
University, Lebanon; University of the South, 
Sewanee; Maryville College, Maryville; George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Carson- 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Southwestern, 
“athe and Scarrit College for Christian Work- 


_ Tennessee was a territory of the United States 
(1790-1796). The capital of the territory was 
located in Knoxville (1792). When Tennessee 


became the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
ville was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
when the Seventh General Assembly met in 
Kingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
first day. Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
when the Legislature met in Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held 
in Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
1825). Nashville has been the capitai since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 


North Carolina ceded to the United States 
(June, 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
State of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
; cession on the part of the mother State excited 
b great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
: the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
upon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising a government of their own. A 
* convention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 

23, 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 

and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 

The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 

A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
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Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains ¥ 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. i 


Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. ote 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of ~ 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam ~ 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern — 
Germany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. * ¥ 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 4 


from most of those then in existence in America. 
- Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
i wy is mor preachers were to be members of 


se Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor 
nd David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court, 


rank, Ist—Population, 
Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
- homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 

~ and New Mexico. “It is the largest State. 

Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation (approved March 1, 1845) may sub- 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
‘pdditional states of convenient size having suffi- 
~ cient population, which shall be entitled to admis- 


Texas : 
“Capital, Austin—Lone Star State—State Flower, Bluebonnet—Motte: Friendship—Area, 267,339 sq. mi.; 


sion to the Union. This was approved by Texas and 
the State was admitted by . resolution of Con- 
gress (approved Dec. 29, 1 2 
- es Bere flag to fly over Texas was the French 
under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 
the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 
territory. Mexico gained her independence from 
Spain (1821). Texas revolted from Mexico and 
_pecame a republic (1236). Independence Day 
_ (March 2) in a State holiday. 
4 In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’ lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and_a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 
without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 
~ "The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. This difference in 
atitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 
‘The most easterly point in Texas is approximately 
n longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most. westerly 
is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 
itude for latitude 31° 30’ N:, whieh is ap- 
latitude of the extreme 
ivalent to approximately 


‘ 


mn: 
simately the mean 
ts referred to, is equ 
miles. we 


ar 


‘Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 


covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. 


and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- _ 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, — 
sugar, etc. When the Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had_ 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to co 
return to their allegiance to the State of North © 
Carolina. Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the People \ 
to stand firmly by the new State. Me: 
The last session of the Franklin Legislature met  __ 
(Sept. 1787). The term of office of the legislators 
was about to expire and the authority of the State , 
was so weak that no elections were held to fill their: 
places. Sevier’s term of office was'also near its close 
He was ineligible to re-election and there would be 
no Legislature to elect his successor. Thus, after a 
brief but stormy career of about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a way) 
child, she returned to her mother and was forgive! 
and received back into the fold. The end came 
ieareh, 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
of office. cae 
Sevier was arrested on a charge _of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
fall of the State of Franklin. ee 


* 
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6,414,824; rank, 6th. i 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
cantaloups, citrus fruits, dates, ‘figs, strawberries, 
and blackberries. 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. — 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions, 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world. © 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop ap- 
proaches the total value of the production of the 
gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of the 
United States. Approximately fifty crops are pro- 
duced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton repre- - 
sents about 53 per cent of the total crop value of. 
the State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas coun- 
ties, leaving 31 non-cotton producing. Nueces 
usually leads all other counties. The all-time 
record is held by Williamson County, which pro- 
duced 168,509 bales (1920). It has been estimated | 
that 70 per cent of the population of Texas de- 
pends, directly or indirectly, upon cotton for a 

ving. 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca. who was shipwrecked on the Gulf © 
Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old Spanish missions, but real produc- 
tion did not begin until the American colonists 
began arriving. F fe x 

Texas ranks as the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 


first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of _horses. ae 
The petroleum output is huge, the State leading ~ 
in that respect, and there is an immense yield of 
natural gas, coal and sulphur, Texas leads in pro- 


being under water. 
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duction of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 
of that gas. There are also quantities of gypsum, 


granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and potash. 

Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay, 
beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar, 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hhackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50 species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow,. youpon, Mexican or wild plum. 

Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
are leading ports. ‘ 

The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur. 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the “Magic Valley’ of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
tables is grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in the world are produced there. 

The position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great diversity of weather conditions. 
‘The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from ‘sub-tropical 
to middle temperature. The average temperature 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 


also varies greatly in the different sections of the 
State, but the annual average is 31 inches. The 
average annual snowfall in Romero,.Texas, is 24 
inches, while in the south, in Houston, the average 
is only 1 inch. 

The ‘“‘Panhandle”’ is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it appears on the map to 
be the hands of a giant pan. 

About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690- 
1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpose of 
converting the savages and holding the territory 
for Spain. They were the first outposts of EBu- 
ropean civilization, and contributed materially 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to a 


civilized country. The last one (established in - 


1791) was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Con- 
cepcion and LaBahia are also standing in good 
condition, while only ruins are left of the others. 

The sacred Alamo (founded in 1718) by the 
Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of the 
City of San Antonio. Within the gray stone walls 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when they 
made their stand against Santa Anna and his 
6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent the 
Mexicans from invading Texas. 

Among the institutions of higher learning, are 
the University of Texas in Austin; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, College Station: State 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor University, 
Waco; Texas Christian University, Fort Worth: 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rice In- 
stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological College. 
Lubbock. 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Helena 
on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its walls 
rise perpendiculariy for 2,000 ft. 


Utah 


Capital, Salt Lake City—Beehive State—State Flower, Sego Lily—Motto: Industry—Area, 84,916 sq. mi.; 
rank, 10th—Population, 550,310; rank, 4ist. 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
hy Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 ft.), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. Its 
area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stim- 
ulating and wholesome, warm in summer, rather 
cold in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 


+ specks it on 300 days a year. 


The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
fruit are grown’ in profusion. Other crops are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
and rye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, with 
more than 2,200,000. 

Utah has been a leading bpp of silver and 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
zinc, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. 

The Latter Day Saints number threé-fourths of 
all church membership. The Mormons reached 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 


ness. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brigham 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Logan. 

The “Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 

For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal, The canyons them- 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks 
National Monument are situated. Zion Nationa) 
Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 


(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson and the 


name changed to Zion. The new name is appro- ~ 


priate, for since early days its principal accessible 
feature has been called Zion Canyon by the Mor- 
mon settlers, who said the' great mountains form- 
i the canyon walls were in truth temples of God. 

liff ruins have been discovered in Zion Park 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Little 
Zion gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was the 
home of a prehistoric people. 

A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best known 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Canyon 
records most clearly the events of medieval geo- 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of modern 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins where 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bryce 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three national 
parks incorporate the records of a billion years, 

The consolidated sedimentary rocks exposed 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that lies 
between these national parks are assigned by the 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘‘middle age’’) and to the 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permian 
a underlie the Triassic near the southwest border 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overlie 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of these 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, and 
the animal life of each of these peaoee were unlike 
those of previous periods or of later periods; that 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region com- 

rising the parks has witnessed many changes in 
andscape and climate. ' 

At times it was covered by the sea, at other times 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still other 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most of the 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mud, 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broken by 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends up- 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple and 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope of 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistant 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extends to 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giant 
Handed odelak a anne a ere ai eee Point, 

nwa) n steps o 400 ft. hi 
flat lands 3,000 ft. below. en 


Vermont 


Capital, Montpelier—Green Mountain State—State Flower, Red Clover—Motto: Freedom 
—Area, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42nd—Population, 359,231; rank, 46th. patie. 


Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
and on the west by New York. The Green Moun- 


tains run north and south through the Sta’ 

Champlain, which forms most of the Weatne 
boundary, more than 100 miles long and in places 
12 miles wide, is the largest body of fresh water 
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the Great Lakes. The on the 
was officially decided (1937) to run for 200 
nuiles voor — bg er og ole 3 New Hamp- 
shire lin : ing e original low water line 
on the west bank. . 
_ The climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
; The summer season, between frosts, is from 110 
to nothin ogee to location and altitude. 
e State there are more than 900 peaks 
with an altitude of 2,000 feet or more share sea 
level, and from Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), the 
highest, is an excellent view of the White Moun- 
tains and Adirondacks, with Lake Champlain (30 
miles distant) clearly seen for much of its expanse. 
- On clear days Mount Royal at Montreal (100 miles 
away) may be seen. 

There are more than 400 lakes in Vermont. State 
Forests or Forest Parks cover about 74,000 acres 
co the National Forest will contain about 500,000 

S. 

The recreational business of Vermont now ex- 
tends through the four seasons—skiing into April, 
fishing and other vacationing from May to late 
Fall, fall foliage touring and hunting to the open- 
ing of the Winter sports season. Tourists pene- 
trate to every corner of the state and each section 
has its scenic attractions. There is about every 
type of yocation activity, including hiking on the 
famous Long Trail and horseback riding on the 

thousand-mile bridle trail system. There are 
abundant hotels, tourist homes and cabins in the 
mountains or on lakes. 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
to diversified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
of dairy cows per capita is among the highest in 
the nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
leads the maple-production states (nine) with a 
‘normal yield of about 40% of the production. The 
apple crop is of notable quality with more than 
350,000 bearing trees in the orchards. 

Marble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
ucts, the State ranking first in their production 
and second in the production of slate and tale; 
and is the leading producer of asbestos in the 
Union. 

Vermont repealed its blue laws (Feb. 14, 1939). 
Under the new law cities and towns may decide by 
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Vermont, Virginia 


after 2 P.M. on that day. ; 

From the earliest days attention has heen given 
to primary education, The University of Vermont 
was chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
education (five) include Norwich University (1819), 
in Northfield, the oldest military college in the — 
country next_to the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point; Bennington College, Bennington, and 
Middlebury College, Middlebury; St. Michaels, 
Winsooki; Trinity, Burlington and Goddard, Plain- 
field. There are also three normal schools and two 
junior colleges. : 

Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire and was called by some the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and a con- 
vention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Cata- : 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- — 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 
ee the early days.of the state hinges on its activi- 
ies. 

When the Revolutionary War 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many 0: 
these militiamen started _at once and joined the 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who re- _ 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen — 
and (May 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of thi Col- : 
onies, At a convention in Westminster (Jan. . 
1777) Vermont was declared an independent 
State and the name of New Connecticut was 
adopted. The following June the name was 
changed to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
took part in the conflicts of the Revolution, the 
most notable battle being that at Bennington 
(Aug. 16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest 
battle monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
memorates the battle, the turning point of the — 
Revolution. f i y 

Thomas Ch: 

3, 1778) i 


broke out and news 


_pallot whether they want movies, lectures and 
concerts after 6 P.M. on the Sabbath, or baseball 


Car ‘al, Richmond—Old Dominion—State Flower, 
/ thus Always to Tyrants)—Area, 40,815 sq. mi. 


T e Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the Origi- 
nal Thirteen States, is bounded on the north by 
West Virginia and Maryland, on the east by Mary- 
Jand and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South by 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Its territory, which 
once included Illinois, Indiana and Ohio as well as 
Kentucky, was further reduced by the. establish- 
ment of West Virginia (1863) in the Civil War. 
"The topography is varied. The Coastal Plain, 
known as the Tidewater, consists of low-lying 
jJands intersected by numerous tidal estuaries and 
rivers. The central part is known as the Piedmont, 
which rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. Between 
this range to the north and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah Valley, one of the finest farming 
regions in the country. South of the James River is 
Southside Virginia, a tobacco and cotton-raising 
section. Extending far to the west of the body of 
fhe state is Southwest Virginia, which includes 
mountains 5,720 feet in height and many fertile 
valleys in which herds of cattle graze. The climate 
varies, being generally warm in the Coastal Plain 
and much colder in the high lands of the west. 
In eastern Virginia snow is seldom seen and the 
winters are ordinarily mild. Phe highest point in 
the Commonwealth is Mt. Rogers with an altitude 
of 5,719 feet. : ; 
- Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 
averaging 70 miles in wee One of them is the 
astern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 
and consists of Accomac and Northampton coun~- 
ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 
three mninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 
Rappahannock, York and James. Rivers; these are 
tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 
the Potomac_is Washington; for the Rappahan- 
and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 
‘seldom more than ten or 15 miles 
y give Virginia a shoreline of 


ne the ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the | 
enere are many quiet summer resorts. The 


more than 1,000 
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American Dogwood—Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis — 
; vank, 33rd—Population, 2,677,773; rank, 19th. 
avsence of rock along the coast and the shores 
Chesapeake Bay has resulted in hundreds of mil 
of sand beaches ideal for bathing, The fishin 
generally excellent in Chesapeake Bay and 
rivers flowing into it as well as in the ocean off t) 
Eastern Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blu 
fish and many other species are found, while th 
channel bass fishing is fine. bin 
The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cott 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raisir 
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elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlottesville) Jefferson’s home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional Military Parks at Manassas, 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the colonial 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
‘ranks as one of the most notable in the world. 
Many of Virginia’s picturesque and beautiful 
scenic possessions by the sea, in the mountains, 
beside lakes'and rivers and in forests and rolling 
upland have been included in the state park system, 
first opened in 1936. These provide facilities for 
picnicking, bathing, boating, fishing, hiking and 
other sports desired by individuals or families us- 


| wig toe areas by the day. There are housekeeping 
cabi 


ms in'each of the parks for extended stays and 
guest lodges in some of them for overnight or 
week-end stays. The six parks are>Douthat, high 
in the Alleghany Mountains, near Clifton Forge; 
'Falry Stone, at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Bassett: Hungry Mother, in the 
Alleghany Mountains, near Marion; Seashore, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Henry; Staunton 
River, in the rolling Piedmont section, near South 
Boston; and Westmoreland, on the broad Potomac 
River, near Montross. 
Recreational facilities are to be found in many 
Parts of the state, the most prominent ones being 


Fredericks-. 
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either in the mountains or on the ocean or bay. 


Outstanding among the mountain playgrounds. is 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, through which runs the Skyline Drive 
of 107 miles. Most outstanding of the seashore 
resorts is Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
near Norfolk, one of the most notable seashore 
resorts of the East. There is also Ocean View and 
Buckroe Beach, on the Chesapeake Bay; Colonial 
Beach, on the Potomac River, and other beaches on 
rivers and bays in the general Tidewater area. The 
six state parks provide a variety of recreational 
facilities for Virginians as well as visitors and for 
those desiring life in the rough in the great out- 
doors, the millions of acres embraced in the George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson National Forests 
are idea for camping, hiking and other outdoor 
sports. Added to these are a number of privately 
owned and operated resorts offering the usual 
sports for vacationists. 

In higher educational institutions the Common- 
wealth ranks high, having the University of Vir- 
ginia founded (1819) in Charlottesville by Jefferson; 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, once 
presided over by Robert E. Lee; William and Mary 
College (1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in Blacksburg; Virginia Military 
Institute in Lexington; and four State colleges for 
teachers. Other colleges are Hampden-Sydney; 
Randolph-Macon and Randolph-Macon Woman's; 
Richmond University and several smaller colleges. 
Hampton Normal School at Hampton, the first 
Negro school of high rating in the South, is also 
noteworthy. 

The official song of the Commonwealth is “‘Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia.’’ 


Washington 


Capital, Olympia—Evergreen State, 
(By and By)—Area, 68,192 sq, 
Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the.shipping to and 
from Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 


anal. 
Seattle is a leading port, through which much 
trade with the Orient passes. 


~*~ Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 


The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
‘Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. 

Washington is rich in minerals. 


Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. 


Gold, silver, lead, mer- 


_eury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 


granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. 

* The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise in the west. \ 

Stan ine timber includes Douglas fir, yellow 
pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others. Normally, Washington jeads all States in 
lumber output, shipping the product all over the 
world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the 
Central West. 

The Grand Coulee Dam, embracing a huge 
waterpower and irrigation project, is on the Co- 
lumbia River. The Columbia River has also been 
harnessed at Wenatchee. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
sultant profusion of vegetation. 

Mount Rainier was named after the British Ad- 
miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the American 


Reyélution. The name was bestowed (1792) by 


Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator and 
explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 
Rainier appears to rise directly from sea 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crests 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valley, 


Chinook State—State Flower, 
mi.; rank. 19th—Population, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 


Rhedodendron—Motto;: AlI-ki 
the elevation, as determined by accurate measure- 
ment, is 2,003 ft., while Mount Wow (Goat Moun- 
tain), immediately to the north, rises to an alti- 
tude of 6,030 ft. 

So colossal are the proportions of the great in- 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains of 
this size and gives them the appearance of mere 
foothills. It is the third highest mountain in con- 
tinental United States. Only Mount’ Whitney 
(Calif.), elevation 14,495 ft. and Mount Elbert 
(Colo.), elevation 14,431 ft., rise above the pin- 
nacle of Mount Rainier. Mount Rainier, 14,408 ft., 
Stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imme- 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territory, 
approximately one-fourth the area of the park. 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to a 
pleadorsnotaed summit like Pe aes the great 
olcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated mass 
resembling an enormous tree stump with spread- 
ing base and irregularly broken top. 

Its life history has been a varied one. Like all 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with the 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind- 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps of 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava that 
have solidified into Jayers of hard andesite rock. 
At one time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if one may judge by the steep inclina- 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible in its 
flanks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion fol- 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast 
crater was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. 
Within this crater, which measured nearly three 
miles across from north to south, two smali cinder 
cones were later built up, and these contiguous 
cones together now form the dome that constitutes 
the main summit of the peak. They rise only about 
we ft. above the higher portions of the old crater 
rim, 

Mount Rainier is not known to have had any 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian leg- 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
known. During the nineteenth century the old vol- 
cano appears to have been feebly active at long 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 
no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- 
able heat still remains in the voleanic reservoirs 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets that 
continue to issue at the summit and by the warm 
springs at Longmire. Mount Rainier bears a great- 
sr number of glaciers than any other peak in the 
continental United States. A study of the map 
will show great arms of ice extending from the 
summit down the mountain sides to end in rivers 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
Me Onivercite or Washi 
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- _ West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 

_ from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, and Maryland: on the south by 

Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken- 
tuecky and Ohio. 

a Tt is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 

. Range having several spurs therein. Its western 

: parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 

Dortions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
oe . The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 
: The State is a heavy. producer of soft coal, petro- 
(eg Jeum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested in 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. 

West Virginia produces more hardwoed than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth. including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak. spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
oats, hay. potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 
Settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown, 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
1726). Out of the groups of French and English 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the 
French and Indian War. In this took place the first 
‘ armed conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s 
=) War followed in which the pioneers took a part, 
i serving at the battle of Point Pleasant at the 
of - mouth of the Great Kanawha (Oct. i774) and in 
es the expedition into the heart of the wilderness of 

Ohio, where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were 

a agreed upon with the Indians, out of which grew 

,- the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were 

‘7 kept quiet until 1777. 2 } 

‘a In the American Revolution. no region sent more 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
“back door” of the embryonic United States, than 
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7 Capital, Charleston—Mountain State—State Flower, 
(Mountaineers Always Freemen)—Area, 24,181 sq. mi.; rank, 40th—Population, 1,901,974; rank, 25th, 


Ehododendron—Motto: Montani Semper Liberi 


did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of 
the Revolution blended into, the so-called later 
Indian wars which only ended at the battle. of 
Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 1794) where General 
Anthony Wayne broke the power of the sayage. 
<a gps at arms took place on West Vir- 
ginia soil. : 
,,2n the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
Paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the — 
War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
defend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River region under General Benjamin Harrison, 
In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 
to the.call of the Governor of Virginia for volun- 
teers and several hundred saw service in and around 
Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas 
J. Jackson, from Weston, who emerged from the 
Civil War as “Stonewall’’ Jackson. Five companies — 
from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
(Oct. 1859) in the John Brown ‘‘Insurrection.” 
With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first engagement of the war took place at Philippi 
(June 3, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and ot! : 
affairs at arms were in evidence almost continu- — 
ously until the spring of 1865. 
Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green-. 
brier County, West Virginia, are world famous. 2 
Thirteen state parks and six state forests pro- | 
vide public recreational and vacation facilities, in- _ 
cluding swimming, boating, games, horseback rid- — 
ing and fishing and hunting in season. Embraced — 
in the state parks are New River Canyon, Seneca 
Rocks and Grand View. Camping sites and trails — 
are available in the Monongahelia National Forest, 
in the eastern section of the State. State-inspected 
tourist camps with tourist homes and hotels ar 
contiguous to all recreational areas. Sal 
Among higher institutions of learning are Uni- — 
versity of West Virginia, in Morgantown; West 
Virginia State College, in Institute; and West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon. ! 
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bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
Ay on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
 poundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
the northern tier of States, cold in winter and 
pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 
Agriculture is the leading industry and every- 
thing grown in the north temperate zone is 
produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye. barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes. sugar 
beets, with a auaniiy ies of tobacco for 


the first adopted b: oh American State. went into 
effect (July 1,.1934), affecting more than 1,500 em= 
Dloyers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500,annually each. , 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) ~— 
a cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
with the Federal Government—a system which has 
since been adopted by forty States. . 

A law was passed (1939) restricting labor picket- — 
ing to labor disputes which are defined as a differ- 
ence between an employer and a majority of his 
employees in a collective bargaining unit result- 
ing in a strike or a lockout. - 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon ~ 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by — 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs, A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls. because of the copper 
colored rocks which flank it. has long been known 
as Copper Falls. 

Wisconsin provides all year-round recreation and 
vacation facilities. Spring, when flowering trees _ 
are ablaze and wild flowers fill the meadows and 
pastures with their blooms, is an ideal time for 
touring. Summer provides fishing, camping and 
swimming. The fishing season continues into 
Autumn with hunting as a companion attraction. 
This is also an excellent time to visit the scenic 
attractions of the State. Winter belongs to the ~ 
rapidly growing snow-sports army when Wiscon- 

+ sin—dressed in white—becomes a land of skiing, 
skating, tobogganing and ice boating. There is 
also fishing through the ice on the lakes and also 
yo oe the first white man known to 

} olet was the first w. ie 

Set took on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the — 
‘mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 


oa 


Se eantactures include lumber cut in the Great 


1 region. The State ranks high in butter pro- 
Bcienes cetines much beet sugar, makes much 
. woodwork and implement products, apenas pig 
iron output, ranks fifth in zine production. fourth 
in iron ore output, the valuable hematite kind 
| Chiefly, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 


- productive. 


the head of Lake Superior, opposite 


9 


at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsir 
history, the “Jesuit Relations’’ which were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
to 


their order in Europe, merely says. 
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icolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
aion they fastened two sticks in the earth and 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 


“when they | be massacred.” 


Wyoming 


Capital Cheyenne—Eauality (Suffrage) State—State Flower, 
Mogae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown)—Area, 97,914 sq. mi; 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State. is bounded 
on the north by Montana, ‘on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah. Idaho and 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweet- 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 
of them navigable. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

There are 3,500,000 acres available for crops of 
which 2,500,000 are cultivated. Of the 2,500,000 
acres, 1,000,000 are irrigated. bab) fee 

The soil in its entirety requires irrigation and 
there are more than 5,000 miles of ditches in the 
State. The crops include corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, hay, alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a 
sugar beet with a higher sugar content, and the 
average yield for the beets is 13.5 toms an acre. 
The production of certified seed potatoes is ex- 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fully devel- 
oped, include coal, petroleum, gold, silver, iron and 
copper. Since the days of the cattle Kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of 
fine, beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
The wool clip is of great value. Dairying is im- 
portant in several sections. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
ey 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 
Jnion. 


The Shoshone Indian Reservation is in the west 
central part of the State. 

The first white settlement established (about 
. 1834) thor aA Fort peor. att A ce een 
monument. e area had been used by trappers 
(about 1820). es 

Yellowstone National Park (3,472 sq. mi.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 
western portion of Wyoming but partly in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary, The Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
are found more and greater geysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the 
United States national parks. The region has no 
Spa: nae “ta Peewee by John Colter (1807). 

e Gran eton National Park (established 
1929) contains 96,000 acres. Six National Forests, 
entirely within Wyoming, and six partly in it, 
Sone Siete acres, 
ermopolis Hot Springs, in Hot Springs Co) 

is one of the outstanding geological shoaonaad 
of the world. It is the largest hot spring known 
flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 degrees 


Indian Paintbrush—Motto: Cedant Arma 
Tank, 8th—Population, 250,742; rank, 48th. 


Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain mineral 
properties adaptive to the suecessful treatment of 
rheumatism, infantile paralysis and similar dis- 
orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are 
in Carbon County. Mammoth Hot Springs (Yellow- 
stone National Park) in Jupiter Terrace is the 
largest hot spring terrace in the world. 

There are as well two other national monu- 
ments, Devils Tower (the first national monu- 
ment) and Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests 
and two State parks. 

The Grand, Middle. and South Tetons comprise 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted land- 
marks to the trappers and explorers of the early 
19th century. Eleven peaks are of such boldness and 
prominence that they receive rank as major peaks. 
In order of descending altitude they are: Gran 
Teton. 13.766 ft.; Mount Owen, bat Middle 
Teton, 12,798: Mount Moran, 12,594; South Teton, 
12,505: Mount Teewinot, 12,317; Buck Mountain. 
111923: Nez Perce, 11,900: Mount Woodring, 11.585; 
Mount Wister. 11,480; and Mount St. John, 11,412. 

Up to the beginning of the last century Indians 
held undisputed sway over the country dominated 
by the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hole 
was literally a happy hunting ground, and. while 
the severe winters precluded permanent habitation. 
during the milder seasons, bands of Indians fre- 
quently entered the basin on hunting or warring 
expeditions. They represented many tribes, usually 
hostile to each other. The dreaded Blackfeet, .the 
Crows, the Nez Perce, the Flatheads, the Shoshoni, 
and others. 

On the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass. at its 
southern end, the range is practically an insuper- 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it springs 
abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few miles 
west of its base attains elevations of nearly 
13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the range 
is lifted above timber line into the realm of per- 
petual snow, and in its deeper recesses small 
glaciers still linger. The grandeur of the beetling 
gray crags, sheer precipices. and perennial snow 
fields, is enhanced on this side by the total ab- 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. 

The Teton Range may be described as a long 
block of the earth that has been broken and up- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted 
westward. Movement of this sort along a fracture 
is what the geologist terms “faulting.” The total 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of the 
block amounts to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtless © 
this uplift was accomplished not by one cataclysm 
but by a series of small faulting movements dis- 
tributed over a very long period. Probably the time 
of faulting was as remote as the middle of the - 
Tertiary period (the period just before the Ice 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history). 

ature was bountiful with Wyoming. The equal- 
ity State has a vacationists’ bonanza with national 
parks, national monuments, national forests, two 
state parks, more than 20 other state areas, seven 
species of trout, 20,000 miles of fishing streams, 
130,000 acres of fishing lakes, 140,000 big game 
animals, over 100 dude ranches and lodges, 40 
rodeos and other outdoor shows, Indian sun dances, 
numerous historical locations identified with im- 
portant chapters in the winning of the west, the 
largest ice fields in the continental United States, 
six virgin forest wilderness areas, and a living and 
breathing hospitality—a touch of the Old West. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Alaska 


Capital, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget-me-not 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the Uni 
States, with an area of 586,400 square nee 
including the Aleutian Islands, occupies the 
northwestern part of the North American conti- 
nent, with all the islands near its coast except 
Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Colum- 


Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
of the Peninsula is the Valley of 
10,000 Smokes (near Katmai), so named be- 
Cause of the constant discharge of vapor from 
Jands thick with volcanic formations. Southeast 
Alaska is a narrow strip between Canada and 
the Pacific Ocean, to the west of which lies the 
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By race, the 1939 census figures show 39,170 
_White population, of whom 33,384 are native-born 
- and 8,786 are foreign-born. Of the 32,458 native 
_ stock, 32,248 were native-born and 210 foreign- 
born. The native stock is divided as follows: Aleut, 
5,559; Eskimo, 15,576, Indian 11,283. Of the 263 
So ges 149 are native born and 114 foreign-born. 
pt “se a total 633, native-born 611, and foreign- 


5,729; Ketchikan, 4,695: Anchorage, 
+495; Fairbanks, 3,455; Sitka, 1,987; Petersburg, 
2,,187; Wrangell, 1,162. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of 
which more than 21 million acres are in forest 
reservations, from which the total annual cut 
is between 40 and 50 million board feet. 

e Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
territory to the United Sta’ 

* declined. Dur 


tes. The offer was 

id. ing President Buchanan’s ‘ adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened, 
but were called off by Russia after an offer of 
$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the final 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 
of pur Was signed (4-A.M., March 30, 1867) 
and sent to the Senate for ratification the same 


years. 
Mt. McKinley National Park 3,030 square miles, 
(established 1917) was created primarily to protect 
the great herds of mountain sheep and caribou on 
this part of the Alaska Range. Mount McKinley 
(20,300 feet) is the highest mountain in North 
_ America. Rising from an elevation of only 2,000 
_ feet, this mountain (from its base to the top) is 
_ the highest.in the world. 
Glacier Bay National Monument, in South- 
eastern Alaska (created 1925) was (1939) increased 
- to 3,850 square miles, to include the Fairweather 
_ Range of high peaks and glaciers, with Mt. Fair- 
-weather (15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. It abounds 
atone magnificent scenery and wildlife on land and 
- water. 
: Katmiai National Monument on the mainland op-: 
posite Kodiak Island, created (1918) and enlarged 
(1931) contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alas- 
_ Kan brown bears and many grizzlies. 
__ Alaska is a -hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
be in a country where hunting is possible with 
“so few restrictions. Rivers and lakes afford ex- 
cellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing’’ for sal- 
mon has become a favorite sport. in Southeastern 
Alaska. 
The entire Territory, except the far north, - is 
covered with trails.,The Alaska Road Commis- 
‘sion, created by the Act of Congress (1905) has 
charge of the existing system of roads and 
trails except those in the National Forests. Of 
- the 2,366 miles of road, 950 miles are connected 
in one system making it possible to drive from 
the coast at Valdez by way of Fairbanks to the 
Yukon River (533 miles). S ‘ 
The chief food supply of the natives living along 
the western and. northern coasts, namely, the 
whale, seal and walrus, had become so depleted (by 
1890) by energetic white whalers that a new food 
resource was necessary to prevent human suffer- 
ing. So between 1891 and 1902 1,200 reindeer were 
imported from Siberia with private and Govern- 
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ment funds, and it is the increase from these ani- 
mals (estimated to be 205,000, of which natives. 
Own about 161,000 and the Government 44,000, 
which graze 56 ranges on the West coast between 
Kodiak Island and the Arctic rim of east Barrow, 
an area of 166,000 square miles. A total of 3,190. 
Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians own stock in one or 
more of the 36 native reindeer associations. Includ- 
ing families of native owners, over 14,000 persons 
depend upon reindeer as an essential source of food 
and clothing. In 1941, 23,966 reindeer were butch- 
ered for food, skins, dog feed, and for sale; of this 
number 6,384 were sold for a cash return of $49,753. 
Forty-two round-ups were conducted, at which 
154,919 reindeer were handled at corrals. 
, Fur farming retains its place as an important 
industry. Mink and blue. silver foxes are the 
main species propagated, but many ranchers are — 
experimenting with white fox, marten, land otter, 
beaver and fitch. Of the 546,295 pelts taken (1940), 
the value of those shipped out was $1,944,719. The 
peltage increase was 9,570 over the previous year. 
Muskrats ranked first in the number produced and)\7 a 
selling for an average price of $1,10 a pelt, yielded 
$498,630; mink was second with $371,467. flea 5 
Alaska Game Commission issued (1941) 217 licenses _ 
for fur farms. oa ae 
The combined wildlife resources of Alaska are fe 
estimated roughly at $100,000,000. a 
Seal killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under control (1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
by treaty (1911). There were 65,263 fur-seal skins 
taken at the Islands (1940). ‘As in previous years, 
lings were confined insofar as possible to surplus 
3-year-old males. The computation (as of Aug. 10, _ 
1940) showed 2,185,136 seals in the Pribilof herd, 
an_increase of 164,362 over the preceding year. . 
Byproducts from the St. Paul Island reduction — 
plant were 6,200 gallons of carcass oil which was 
used for experimental use in road work on the 
islands, 24,400 gallons of blubber oil and 309 tons. 
of seal meal. ~ 
The value of Alaska fishery products was $36,- .. 
440,660, a decrease of $3,663,883 from 1939. Itis 
estimated that the value of the catch to the fisher- 
men was approximately $10,612,000. Commercial 
fisheries employed 25,199 (1940), a decrease of 5,- __ 
373 in the year. de 
The pack of canned salmon (1940) was 5,069,343 
cases valued at $31,474,492 (5,263,153 in 1939, $34, 
441,082). The 100 canneries operating, 9 less than ‘ 
the previous year, employed 19,666, a decrease of Rast - 
5,255. The commercial catch was 85,854,482, anin-- 
crease of 6,634,063 over the previous year, Ketchi- 
kan boasts that more salmon is canned in that city 
than any other in the world. pan tae? 
Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other p in the west. The 1940 out- — 
put was valued at $26,178,000 ($23,279,000, 1939). 
Other minerals are silver, platinum, copper, coal 
and petroleum. ‘ f 
Coal and petroleum production is increasing. — 
The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 
in College. There are high schools and elemen- 
tary schools for whites and also separate ones 
for the Indians. é 
The following figures indicate the growth of avia- — 


tion in Alaska: Increase 
over 1940 


1941 

(percent) 
Hours flying time.......... 40,121 1 aes a 
TRIPS) 220s) os cae ieee 19, 33 } 
Miles flow!) .....2.:2:wasse 4,434,232 23 i 3 
Passengers carried. . 3 41,70 33: 
Passenger miles ... 7,918,054 Ee I 
Freight hauled (lbs. 4,947,516 14 
Mail hauled (lbs.).. 11,42 179, 


paper manufactures; petroleum, iron and S' 


Exports merchandise Alaska to the 
united States (exclusive of gold and silver) are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. ‘ 


and more than 2,000 miles from the nearest main- 
land. The group extends for 390 miles from 
northwest to southeast, comprising 6,047 square = 
miles of which 4.030 square miles are in Hawaii, 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic ing 
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origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
i? quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
tude 4,090 ft.) with its “‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. 

Sugar, the principal item of export to the main- 
land, was valued at $47,266,417; pineapples (fresh, 
canned and juice) at $45,899,359. 

Other important shipments to the mainland in- 
eluded canned fish valued at $986,049; fiber in- 
sulating board, $963,401; and molasses, $647,116, 
as well as-cattle hides, potatoes, bananas, coffee, 
nuts and papaya juice. 

Imports from the mainland included iron and 
steel manufactures, $16,156,367; petroleum and 
products, $12,312,290; automobiles and other ve- 
hicles, $7,205,666; electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus, $6,182,207; meat products, $5,626,125; 
wood and manufactures, $5,322,561; tobacco and 
manufactures, $4,123,361; industrial machinery, 
$5,007,784. 

Total imports and exports (1940) were $238,506,- 
066, an increase of over $14,000,000 over 1939. Im- 
ports from mainland United States were $127,439,- 


. 539, and from foreign countries, $7,999,062; ex- 


ports to mainland United States, $102,145,130, and 
o foreign countries, $922,335. 

During the calendar year (1940) travel to Hawaii 
reached a new peak with 25,373 non-residents ar- 


riving as against 24,390 for the preceding year. 


Pan American Clippers furnish over-night ser- 
vice between Hawaii and the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, but trans-Pacific travel suffered, 
with 24,165 1-day-through cabin passengers (1940), 
as compared with 41,041 (1939). 

There are 81,104 privately owned motor ve- 
hicles registered in the Territory of which 58,431 
are in the City and County of Honolulu and 8,959 in 
the County of Hawaii. Entire mass-transportation 
service in the city of Honolulu is served by electric 
coaches and gasoline busses. The Honolulu 
Rapid Transit Company withdrew its last street 
car June 30 (1941). 

The native population of Hawaii at, the time of 
discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
seems destined to disappear through intermarriage 


and other stocks rather than by death 


The estimated population (July 1, 1940 and 1941) 
was 465,339, an increase of 38,685 (9.4 per cent) 
in a year. 

Population growth by Districts was: 

d (county) 


1941 

QOity of Honolulu ...........+- 200,158 
1h o Fi ae ee 110,345 
REUOU UMS RIELG Shiv iid aisle es cen. 22,667 
Rural Hawaii .,.......... 45,731 
County of Kalawao 46 
County of Kauai .. 33,479 
County of Maui 52,495 

426,654 465,339 


The estimated population, by races (July 1, 
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1941), was: Hawaiian, 14,246; Part-Hawaiian, 
52,445; Puerto Rican, 8,460; Caucasian, 141,627 
(including 2,328 noncitizens); Chinese, 29,237 
(4,351); Japanese, 159,534 (35,183); Korean, 
6,681 (2,253); Filipino, 52,060 (34,010); all others. 
849 (17). Total, 465,339 (78,142). 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 
(July 4, 1894). On the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War a treaty of annexation was negoti- 
ated, ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and consum- 
mated by a joint resolution of Congress (July 7 
1898). Hawaii was created a Territory, an intergral 
part of the United States, and its government 
provided for by the organic act of April 30, 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year-term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, which applies as well to all other Territorial 
positions for which nominations are made by the 
President and confirmed by the ate. The Ter- 
ritorial Secretary who serves as Acting Governor 
during the absence or illmess of the Goverror is 
appointed,in this manner, but the heads of the 
Territorial departments are appointed by the 
Sovermpe, with the approval of the Territorial 

nate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the house, but no vote. 

The islands expressed their desire for statehood 
at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in favor 
and 19,911 against. , : 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands. 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never been 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrees 
in the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Japan made an air attack on the United States 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and adjoining 
army posts (Dec. 7, 1941). Since the attack the 


base and army posts have been enlarged and re-» 


constructed. 

The Hawaii National Park, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, was created by act of Congress (Aug. 1 
1916) and placed under the control of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
It consists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
different islands. The Kilauea-Mauna Loa section 
is on the island of Hawaii and the Haleakala sec- 
tion is on the island of Maui. 

An act of Congress (June, 1938) authorized the 
Kalapana and Footprint additions, which in- 
creased the area of the park by 55,070 acres, of 
which 17,405 acres was already Government land. 
The Footprint addition (5,370 acres) was included 
in this Government land. To date none of the 
eee owned land in the Kalapana addition has 

en acquired. 

The University of Hawaii is in Honolulu. The 
majority of native Hawaiians are Christians. 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is:415 miles long and 115 miles wide and 
the total land area is about 2,600 acres. 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable 
station of the Commercial Cable Company is 
established there. The area of the group is 28 
square miles, and population (Census, 1930) was 
25, increased to 118 (1936); both are included in 
the totals for Hawaii. 

Wake’ Island was occupied by Japanese forces 


(Dec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. : 
apne ee — thor ime 
e an e Midway Islands assumed 
importance (1935) as landing. stages for traaine 
Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a radio 
plant were set up on Peale Island, but fresh water 
7 be ie ae as all the islands are barren coral 

shoals. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
at der eet vee od an air base, was 
placed under control o e Navy by: Pr i 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). Malis ens: = 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases 


and owned by the United States, were settled and 


equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
‘Hawaiians acting under the Fed 
Territories and Insular Eomsacoeen Dy 


se met itis sects mm ita iti i i i ea itl 
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Commonwealth of the Philippines 
Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 114,400 square miles—Population (1940 Census) 16,356,000 


The Philippines, the largest island group in 
the Malay Archipelago, was discovered by Ma- 
gellan (1521) and conquered by Spain (1565); they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
of Manila (August 13). 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,150 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of one square mile or over; 2,441 
are named and 4,642 unnamed. The archipelago 
has an area of 73,214,200 acres of which 45,946,420, 
or 63%, are suitable for cultivation. In 1938 only 
10,399,340 acres or 41.1% were under cultivation. 
The average size of the Filipino farm is three 
acres. 

The largest are Luzon, 40,814 sq. m.; Mindanao, 
36,906; Panay, 4,448; Palawan, 4,500; Mindoro, 
3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbate, 1,255; Cebu, 1,695. 

The chief cities, with their populations, are 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
tee aay Davao (95,444); Lloilo (88,203); Bacolod 

57,703) and Baguio (24,122). The islands have a 
foreign population (1939 census) of 166,977, includ- 
117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri- 
cans, exclusive of the military personnel and their 
families. ‘ 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. | 

The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits. Manila Bay, with:an area of 770 sa. 
m., and a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest 
‘harbor in the Far East. It is a_roadstead 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, but'a 
breakwater has been constructed for shelter in-bad 
weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
Ararri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
. Estimates of 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The islands 
are populated chiefly by Moslem natives. -_ 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored. with minerals, and the sea lie great 
fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
hhave important river systems. _ : 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; in the other months, about 
80. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 
Fight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 
spoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Eng- 
lish. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics and about 1,000,000 belong to the 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- 
surrection. , There are about 500,000 Moslems and 

Pagans, \ 
othe. Philippines will be cut adrift from the 
United States (1946) according to the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act passed. by Congress 
and signed by President Roosevelt (March 24, 1934) 
and passed by the Philippine Legislature (May is 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act provides for the rec- 
ognition of Philippine independence after a 10- 
year transitional commonwealth government_ with 
@ Filipino Chief Executive. The United States 
ledges itself to abandon military bases in the 
Philippines. The question of naval bases was held 
open. Immigration from the Islands is limited to 
a maximum annual quota of 50. : 

Reciprocal free trade relations between the 


United States and the Philippines have existed | 


i the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
tions during the ten-year transitional period except 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 ibs. Imports in excess of 


these quotas are subject to the same dut 
like commodities from other countries. hese io 

All other Philippines exports, except those under 
quota, will have to pay export taxes, starting with 
5% of the regular U.S. tariff in 1941 and gradually 
raised every year by 5% until 1946. t 

A new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
al Convention provided for a single legislative 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power develop- 
ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
term of the President and Vice President is for six 


years, and the President cannot succeed himself, | 


_A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press and 
religion and right of assembly are guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. 

The constitutional convention declared ‘all lands 


in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and ; 


petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens”’ 
Subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
repeal by the National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
with men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them voted 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
This plebiscite was held successfully in 1937. 

English and Spanish are the official languages. 

President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena were elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Nov. 15). President 
Quezon _and Vice President Osmena were inaugu- 
rated (Dec. 30, 1941) for their second terms. The 
United States High Commissioner, Francis B. 
Sayre, resigned (1942). . 

Three amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted (1940) by referendum. They provided for 
the establishment of a bicameral legislature to 
receive a salary of $3,000 a year; the establishment 
of an electoral commission to take charge of the 
enforcement of the election laws, and the shorten- 
ing of the terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from six to four years with one re-election 
permitted. ‘ 

At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen.. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff*of the United States Army, as 
military adviser to the Government. He made 
public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan 
calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
regular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out-at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. 

When Japan attacked the Commonwealth (Dec. 
8, 1941), the Philippine Army had a trained reserve 
of approximately 150,000 men. Of this number, 
some 80,000 already had been called up for-active 
duty. These figures are exclusive of the Philippine « 
Scouts, a division of about 10,000 Filipinos with 
American officers, counted as an integral part of 
the Army of the United States. = 

The military forces of the Philippines (land and 
sea) were placed under United States command for 
the duration of the emergency (July 26, 1941) by 
order of President Roosevelt. Gen. McArthur was 
named by the War Department in Washington to 
command the forces. ees 

Japan occupied the Philippines (1942) and Presi- 
dent Quezon came to the United States with Vice 
President Osmena and two members of his cab- 
inet and established a government-in-exile in 


Washington, D.,.C. 


Among the special Government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools, 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
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“University of the Philippines, Manila, and the 
ponnicen University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611), the oldest university under the American 
fiag. Manila has six other universities, including 
one restricted for women. The Silliman University 
in Dumaguete is See by the Presbyterian. 

hurch of the Unite ates. A 7 

2 According to the 1939 census, Philippine literacy 
had reached 48.8 per shai The rate in 1903 was 
approximately 10 per cent. 

iPhe chief Paeringiturat products are—unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin- 
cipal fruit is the pineapple but there are also man- 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandarins 
and oranges. 


Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. 

Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there are 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignite 
and bituminous. 

The Government showed a deficit of 10,000,000 


pesos (nominal value 50 cents) in the 1940 fiscal 
year. 


The Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 

Miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under U. S. jurisdiction in the matter of 
sanitation and quarantine. The port at the 
Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon,” 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 
.. The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with’ annual 
Payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acauire land. 

The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the 3-mile limits from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 549 


square miles. Gatun Lake, with the water at its 
normal level of 85 feet above sea level, has an 
area of 163.4 square miles. The water area of the 
zone is 190.94 square miles. The zone has a popula- 
tion (1940 census) of 51,827, an increase of 31.3% 
in_ten years. 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose Head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. The Governor is Brig. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton. 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
Heights on the Pacifie side. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Source: Governor 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. It is approximately 9° 
North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due 
south of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 

There is no difference between the average mean 
level of the Pacific at Panama and the Atlantic 

.at Colon. But at Colon there are small tides of 1 
foot and at Panama large tides of 10 feet above 
and below the average level. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
thé Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut), 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40’ feet 

“above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long. 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south; 
between them is Mirafiores Lake, with its surface 
normally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea 
level extend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 
Locks, 635 miles, and between the Pacific and Mira- 
flores Locks, 8 miles, 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic’ end. 

The Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 
miles in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 
of excavated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock 
chambers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. 


i 


of the Canal Zone 


Depth varies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level 
sections or with surface of Gatun Lake. 


concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
Alhajuela was completed (1935) creating Madden 
Lake. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
Square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubic 
feet of water for use in maintaining the level of 
Gatun Lake during dry seasons. ; 

Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square 
Miles at normal level. is impounded behind 
Gatun Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
Chagres River at Gatun, connecting the hills on 
apo side with a low hill near the center of the 

alley. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and xeduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with 
interest on the investment in earlier years com- 
pounded annually at 3%, was established by the 
Bureau _of Efficiency at $525,812,661. 

The Third Locks Project, providing for the con- 
struction of an additional set of locks located 
beeen Cet re x 

rom, e €xisting locks at Gatum, Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores, and for the construction of ihe 


locks with the present Canal channel, together with 

such appurtenant facilities as may be deemed 

won ie at es ee Sheth Ok Geral ee 
authoriz y Act o ongress, 

ATs ee latte thorizing th ee 
S Slation, authorizing the constructi 
additional facilities in the Canal Zone was Pn 
for the purpose of more adequately providing for 
the defense of the Panama Canal and for increasing 
oe for the future needs of interoceanic 

ng. : 

The locks of this new project are to h - 
able dimensions of 140 feet by 1,200 joer witht a 
45-foot salt water draft over the sills. Actual work 
on the new project started July 1, 1940. } 


Puerto Rico 
Capital, San Juan \ 


Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east with an area, including adjacent 
islands, of 3,435 square miles, The island of Cu- 
lebra, and Vieques, to the east, form part of the 
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under cultivation. The lower lands to the north; The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
_ are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the| further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
_ south; an extensive system has been constructed | come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
_ by the ve . Sugar, pineapples, oranges, | into the Insular Treasury. . . 
grapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. Although Spanish is the popular language the 
_ Cotton, linen and silk manufactures and embroi- | Insular Government fosters intensive instruction in 
deries are exported to the United States. Distilling | English in the public schools, credited with being 
_ of alcohol and the canning of fruits and vegetables | the most efficient and up-to-date school system in 
- are important industries. Latin America. ; ube 
The Puerto Rican Land Authority law (1941) The American influence reaches into every phase 
limits land holdings by corporations to no more| of Puerto Rican life and the island is the sixth 
than 500 acres. Large holdings are to be taken over| largest offshore consumer of American produced 
by the Government and redistributed in small | merchandise, returning in profits to manufacturers 
‘parcels under the supervision of the Authority. The | and agriculture vastly more money than is absorbed 
jaw is aimed to break up large sugar estates on the | in normal times by federal grants. \ : : 
. Island and to mitigate poverty. The law also The leading problem confronting Puerto Rico 
placer sugar mills under the authority of the| is an economic one arising out of steady population — 
Public Service Commission. increase in an overcrowded island. To meet the © 
Puerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum-| over-population menace the Insular Legislature 
bus (1493). Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain | (1937) passed a birth control bill. f 
(1509-1511). It was seized by Major Gen. Miles in A mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
the Spanish-American War and ceded to the United | winter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is | phere a playground drawing power that is being — 
administered under the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, | fully exploited. The average range of temperature 
(March 2, 1917, and amended March 4, 1927), | is from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. The United — 
which also granted American citizenship to Puer States Weather Bureau reported that in 2192 days — 
Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The Gov-| of the six-year period ending in 1940 Puerto Rico 
ernor is appointed by the President. The Legisla-| had only 17 days without sunshine. ‘ > 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- Mineral production in Puerto Rico is insignifi 
Tesentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct | cant, consisting of quarry products and high grad 
yote. There are seven executive departments: Jus-| manganese ore. Recently a Bureau of Mines was 
tice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and| started by the Insular Government, and prospec 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The President ap-| tion and development to date have proved deposits 
points, upon confirmation by the Senate, the| of manganese, copper, gold, and glass sand, which 
Attorney General, Commissioner of Education and | will become productive as soon as capital is avail- 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to confirma-| able. ¥ 
tion by the Insular Senate, appoints the four re- 
maining department heads. Five Justices of the A | 
Supreme Court are appointed by the President. ra 2,295 schools on the island with an en- ~ 
The seven heads of departments form the Executive | rollment of 281,359 pupils. There are 44 accredit , 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner | private schools. The University of Puerto Rico is 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the| in Rio Piedras, seven miles from San Juan. 
ani 


House of Representatives, for a term of four years. The Roman Catholic religion is domin: 
The governor is Rexford Guy Tugwell. English and Spanish are spoken. 


_ Virgin Islands ‘of the U. S. 


Capital, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas > 


The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- , which must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 
merly the Danish West Indies, were bought for | The Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
$25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, | are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
in a treaty ¢ roclaimed Jan. 25, 1917). The group | Interior. 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix The governor is Charles Harwood. 
and St. John, with about 50 smaller ones, mostly Raw sugar output averages more than 5,000 ton 
_-—~s- uninhabited. The area of the three main islands | a year, or about an amount equal to the quota 
is 133 square miles. The population (1940) is | raw sugar from the Virgin Islands that way bea 
i (24 869. mitted to the United States under the 
“i St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of | Costigan Act. ; - Oe 
' the group and it is here that the town of The Island of St. John is famous for its bay oil, 
_ Charlotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles | extracted from the leaves of the bay tree, and 


east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of | St. Thomas for the finished product of bay I ' 
Puerto Rico, and 70 miles from capi oe the eat on As Lompuleery, Illiteracy, though high, 
ay _ principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. omas | is being reduced, : , 
ios Hes South, 20° pat, sail 1,442 miles distant from| After the repeal of Prohibition in the United — 


New York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St, | States, production of rum was resumed on a large 
_ Thomas. The language is English. scale. The government established a rum dis- 
Congress (1927), conferred citizenship on the | tillery backed by 5,000 acres of sugar cane and ~ 
natives, and under the organic act (June 22, | two sugar mills. 


a; i iversal suffrage for all who can Tax collections on the commerce have reduce 
Feat Epes oe nerreeay Only 2 per cent of the | the annual appropriations from Congress to assis! 
population cannot speak English, the local Legislature in paying for schools, 
i ‘he Islands comprise two municipalities, that of | pitals, fire, police and public works. _ » 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council Bi-weekly passenger and freight service is main- 
called the Municipal Council, of seven members, | tained from New York City to St. Thomas, St. 
and that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. | Croix and the lower islands. Ther¢ is also semi- 
The two councils form a Colonial Legislature, ) weekly air mail service. %, my «vk 


Vice American Samoa oe 


Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila 


Am osed of the islands of| high type of the Polynesian race and are on the ~ 
Pennie, aetne sore ot Olosena and Tau, and the| increase because the laws prohibit foreigners from 
_-uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became aj buying their land. ; 
- possession of the United States by virtue of the All of the land on the islands is privately owned. — 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany | Under the American Commandant-Governor there 

Nov. 1899), accepted by the United States | is a native Governor in each of the three political « 
Rey: 13 1900). It is under control of the Navy | divisions. The native Governors appoint the County ; ‘ 
Department as @ naval station. Construction of a| Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. _ | fi 

naval air base was started Moos The eres ee as oe aye be pager bib: one speclnate 
: a population | close ,600. e 

Per oy or 12 008. Jes warads regener gems under missionary direction. Since there are no 

Pago 0, ‘a valuable harbor ines thee seen practicing doctors oF dentists, fhe, entire ae 

ve Kin lation is under the medical ca: f 18. F 

ear eaten one tion. | ---The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 — 
Fran- | tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
o, 2 i, 1,580. miles from | coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
‘land, ey and-4;200 miles| produced commercially. The Government handles — E 
) write and are| the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 

stians of different denominations. They are a} but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest, 
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Guam 


Capital, 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
yas ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
[wo of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
netween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39” north and 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
ong and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 206 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 22,290. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
miles, from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The inhab- 
itants call themselves Chamorros, but the present 
generation is a mixed race, with the Malay strain 


Agana 
predominating. Guam was under the Navy De- 
partment, as a naval station with a powerful 
Government radio station. The port of entry is 
Apra. 
Yapanese forces occupied Guam (Dec., 1941). 
Exports inelude copra and cocoanut oil. Other 
products are».corn, Tice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes. 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
Official and the islands are “available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 


national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.” The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil ayia- 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
cation bases. : 
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The Seal of the United States 


Source: The United States Department of State. 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “signed 
and sealed”’ is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em- 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
seal upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
one design upon the obverse and another upon the 
reverse), placing the disk in’ a protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 


the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Gongress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in a 
device for a seal for the United States of America.”’ 
A report was presented ‘by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
report of a second committee, appointed March 25¢ 
1780, was presented May 11, 1780, but it met a 
similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 

‘A third committee, appointed early in May 1782, 
May 9 of that year a design Erepares 


d with some modifications Barton's 
“improvement of the Secretary’s device.”’ The 
“Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 
Congress Assembled’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
with certain ‘Remarks and Explanation,” but 
without any accempanying pictorial representa- 


ti 

On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
preast of the eagle “represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’ and the 
upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
and represents Congress.” The motto “E Pluribus 
Unum" (one out of many) “alludes to this union 
... The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace and war... The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers.” On. the reverse, the pyra- 
mid ‘‘signifies Strength and Duration’, the eye 
over it and the motto “annuit Coeptis He (God) 
has favored our undertaking’’ ‘‘allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.”’ The date 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum’’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Aera, 
whieh commences from that date. 


‘ 


N 


A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was cut within a few 
weeks after the adoption of the design. An example 
of a seal impressed by this die is found on a com- 
mission of the Continental Congress dated Sept. 16. 
1782, which grants full power and authority to 
General Washington to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners of war with the British Army. 

Provisions relating to the custody and use of the 
seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, 1789, 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(the first executive department created under the 
Constitution) to the Department of State and 
designated the principal officer thereof the Secre- 
tary of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read as 


follows: 
“Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That the 
seal heretofore used by the United States in Con- 


gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to 


| be, the seal of the United States. 
“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said - 


Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all 
civil commissions, to offices of the United States, 


to be appointed by the President by and with the _ 


advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 
the special warrant of the President therefor.” 
Gone Raines aan peeeenaten in the current 
; e Laws 0. e i i 
fle £ sections eee nited States of America, 
e die that was cut in 1782 continued i 
late as 1841, when it was replaced by one ‘that was 
intended to impress the seal upon a document by 
the insertion of the document between the die’s 
two faces bearing respectively the raised and 
sunken cuts of the design. The new seal, however 
departed from the specifications of the design 
adopted in 1782 and contained only six arrows dn 
the eagle's sinister talon instead of the ‘‘bundle 
of thirteen arrows’’ provided for in the report 
adopted June 20, 1782. A die made about 1877 
whieh Sere Hee a 1841, also contained only 
n e sinister talon. Agitati 
the difference of the die from the cont ac ouoarae 
resulted in the cutting of a new die in 1885. The 
die now in use was cut in 1903. Two dies were 
wee Made, one about 1825 and a second about 1856 
Sita eushons ihe pendant seals to be placed in 
ties and attached to the ratifications of trea- 
of the dies mentioned are of 
tne seal oun Bs hd hed has never bean nae 
sealing documents. i 
bodes. end pee Tyveree of the coal Sa 
; e two sides of a m f 
mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commorneiag 
() ane centennial of the adoption of the seal % 
a e seal of the United States is kept in the Divi- 
er Rebeca and Management of 
I ) e. It is affixed to 
tions of the President, ratificati perso 
commissions of members of the “Oa roe age 
American ambassadors ministers Pease anes 
J ! , of Forei Ser- 
vice officers, and certain other ‘dot ee atte 
they have been signed by the President ae ater 
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_ The Constitution ori consisted of a pre- 
-amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
' deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the 
ueincales in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 
gn. 
__ Under the language of the Constitution itself 

(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conven- 

-~ tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘“‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’? New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
; But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
__ tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
7 March, 1789. 

The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 
GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 


We, the people of the United States, in order 


secure the blessings of libe: ) 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) : ° 
All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of 2 Senate and House of 
epresentatives. 
a iechen 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing cfficers, and of 
impeachment. 

1. The House ae Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
Reople of the several States, and the electors in 
ach State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
: 


-fifths of all 


es, and within every 
in such manner as 
ber of Represent- 


f£ imp! 
tion 3—(Senators, 


ents, i 
President of the 


imsure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
rty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 


‘CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES © 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos, Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, ~ 
Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dickin- - 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richard 
Bassett. Maryland—James McHenry, Dani. Carroll, 
Daniel of St. Tho, Jenifer. Virginia—John Blair,. 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm, Blount, 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. South 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles . 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler, Georgia— 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jack- 
son, Secretary. 


The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 


the 13 original States in the following order: rth, 


Del, (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn. (Dec. 12, 
1787), 43 to 23; N, J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanimous; 


Ga., (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jan. 9,. 
1788), 128 to 40; Mass, (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168; 
Md, (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (May 23, 


73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 57 to 
46; Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. Y. (July 26, 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 to 77; 
R. I. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32 4791) 


Vermont, by’ convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 


Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm.| 105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admitted 
Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylyania—B. Frank- | that State into the Union. 
¥ 
ee The Constitution—Original Seven Articles = He 
PREAMBLE . 


to form a more perfect Union, establish bg 
al 


the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be — 
divided as equally as may be into three classes, — 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, - 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 


resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the — 


Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary appointment until 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fll 
such vacancies. he 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of eee | years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the Unite 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no yote 
unless they be equally divided. « , 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, — 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of. 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the. 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments, When sitting for that purpose, they 


shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President — 


of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted withou 
the ee ake of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- — 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, — 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the — 
party convicted shall nevertheless be: liable and ~ 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 

how prescribed. One session in each year. f 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; — 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in ce rhe unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

hes Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- ~ 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 

nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 

1, Each House shall be.the judge of the elections, ~ 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 


the next | 


States, and who . is 


oe 


N 
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business: but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 

Toceedings, punish its members for disorderly 

Sede ae with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 

qualifications in certain cases.) B 

i. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
eged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. . 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 


the United States shall be a member of either 


House during his continuance in office. 
Section 1—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
ef each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
sions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
fas or concur with amendments, as on other 


* 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it. with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
ion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 


‘the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 


tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the ope of each House cing Sek Me If any bill 
shali not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their Seen prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
Ben oved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises:to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


States. 


3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 
ribes. 

4, To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


. throughout the United States. 


5 To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 


8 
6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
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ing the securities and current coin of the United 
States. 
7. To establish post-offices, and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
aN ee Mig rights to their respective 
writings an iscoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


‘ourt. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11, To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. é 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13..To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and Tegula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. P 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. s 

To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, andthe authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive leg@lation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United, States. and to 
exercise like authority over all places pur¢hased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 


and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 


ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 
Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. . Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Sepor none not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspenced, unless when in cases of re= 
pellign cy evasion re public safety may require it. 

. attain 
be, passed. er or ex post facto law shall 
- No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proporticn to the cens i 
Rerelsnetae ee ‘ Ks token oF 
: No tax or duty s - 
ported trom ate aap all be laid on articles ex 
- No preference shall be given by any regula: 
of commerce or revenue to the ports at oe State 
boa ye Me pe areal ae Spe vessels bound to or 
a fs) 
duties eps ged to enter, clear, or pay 
. No money shall be drawn from the T: 
but in consequence of appropriations made by tates 
rer ae erent can ake of the receipts 
of a, 
ee ao time to times; emoney Sha a 
|. No e of nobility shall be grante 
United States. And no person holdin any OmantEE 
profit or trust under them shall, without the econ- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any Bera oe foreign state. 
ection ates prohibited f - 
ercise of certain powers.) ee 

1. No State shall enter into any trea 
or epee fel Seat dentate of marae ae 
prisal, coin money, em: S of credit, 1 = 
thing but gold and silver coin a tine Frage ste 


Of debts, poss any bill of ettsinagr ox nent eee 


ex post facto 

law, or law impairing the obligation 
or grant any title of nobility. ns Of contrasts 
2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its Ppsrechion, laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
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Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. : 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
on ae such imminent danger as will not admit of 

lelay. 


re ARTICLE I. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of: President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc, Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the Unite % of America, He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 


. tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
Necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties ‘of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
te President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. i f 

7, The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 


| which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 


receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 
8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
“<T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
rotect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
tates.” 
2 Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief, He may require opinions of “Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon, Treaty-making 
power, Nomination of certain officers. When 


* 


President may fill vacancies. ) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment, 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may conyene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute lawsy and commis- 
sion officers. ) 5 

_ He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, 


ARTICLE III. 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure, 
pensation. ) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 


office. 
Section 2—(Judicial power;,to what cases it 


Com- 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, ete, Trial, 
where.) 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority;/to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects, i 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

eachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
Be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 


places as the Congress may by law have directed. 


Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 
i, Treason against the Dalted, Peete ire: Bisee 
ly in levying war agains em, or i: - 
oe io; their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


B36) 3) 


No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 


_cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 


_ several States. 


2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shali flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, Shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 

of Congress over territory and other property.) 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 


into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 


_ 


or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 

' 9. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 


‘and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 


ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
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Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 
The Congress, whenever two- ds of both 
Houses shali deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments, which in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and_ purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand ao is 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and.that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious t.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
* tee ratification shall establish Constitu- 
on. P 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
Mg Constitution between the Statés so ratifying 
e same. 


The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791,) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


to individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to th 
adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding wnesanenen ' 


people immediately after the 


And’so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the Cit N 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights Ae heer boon banter cone 
In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘The conven- 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
oa Red ore eee gen oe ous tron ee ae of 166 DOMES that further declaratory and restric- 
j c 5 as extending the gro i i rnm. 
be mays wie pene aenn aa of its 2 ad Sate nes bg gcc ehicorthea 3: anh wae 
en 0 ese amendments (now commonly known as one to ten 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, rica core Pitan titre 3 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 95, 


1790); Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsy 


vania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (March 27, 1790); Rhode 


Island, (June 15, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2 


1939); Georgia, 


appear in order below as Article I to X inclusive. 


March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). 


These original ten ratified amendments 


he two of the original proposed amendments which wer 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; ihe ane omnes papi 


of Congress. 


ARTICLE I. 

(Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
dom of Speech, of the Press, and Right to 
Petition) 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
Nshment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. _ 


ARTICLE Il. 
(Right to Keep-and Bear Arms) 
A well-regulated militia. being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear aka ers be infringed. 


I e, 
(No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


rules ee it ; 

o soldier shall, in time of 

~ ae without the conan ten he bee 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


by law. 
ARTICLE IV 
(Right of Search and Seizure R 
The right of the people to be ere their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea, 
sonable searches and seizures, shall noe be Violated, 
and nd warrants shall issue but upon probablé 


| cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 


ticularly describing the pl. 
the persons or things to eter secon 


’ (Provisions Cone i 
oncer: i é 
and Punishtment—Private Prapestecnnt om “be 


» and 


law of the land, and the judges in © 
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Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 

o person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger: 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 

be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
hess against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 


erty, or property, without due process of law: nor] 


Shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


‘ ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his deiense. 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
(Jadicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1784); (7) Vir- 

inia, (Nov. 18, 1794): (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 

9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the twe remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as_ follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President.) oe 
‘The following amendment was proposed e 
Sec tiatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 
The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
end vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person vot 


-gnd in distinct ballots’ the person voted fo 


Tr as’ 

President; and they shall make-distinct list 
eet persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 


number of votes for each, which list they shall 


for as President, | 
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ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of _ 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE [X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) : 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain ~ 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X, 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are eer fel to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights en 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President. 
shall be the President, if such number bé a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im-= 
mediately, by ballot. the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right. 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of. two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 

Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor,, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.’’ 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, peTEEL 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
Delaware, (Feb. 2,'1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, | 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811); 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
(Dec. 10, 1812). 

Rejected by. New York (Senate), (March 12, 
1811); Gonnecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov, 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept, 15, 1814. 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
Tatifications. t 
TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 

(The Corwin Amendment.) 

‘Congress, (March 2, 1861). a segue ae 
signed by President James Buchanan, 
tlie. States the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 


oie 
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“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic. institutions thereof, including 
uae of pe sens held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.’ 

Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862), The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 

The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution. are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 


- reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum_legisla- 


A 


tures. down there—Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, it 
was charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro 
slavery under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
(Slavery Abolished.) 

The following amendment -was.proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally was 
natified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) and 
Mississippi. 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. - 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article ‘by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


(Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 13, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State, (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States: it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb., 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed’ amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion which, though doubtful as to the effect. of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
following day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
resolution which declared the 14th amendment to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
ra Re eement, aR 

: persons born or naturalized in the Uni 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, = 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
reheat of Bee a ae 
Apportionment o: epresentatives in Con: f 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned Sane 
the several States according to their respective 

umbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicia officers of a State, or the 


4 
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members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 0 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such maile citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State... 
Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 

3. No person shall be_a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid and comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Valid.» ri 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebeltion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred _in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
pe Lge at and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
ee tae egislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 


es Rights for White and Colored Citi- 
zens. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 


Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth ~ 


Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a protlamation by the Secretary 
of State, (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1901) 
ond Kenta ; ook ph gaa ae vy “ae 
ae - New Jersey rejec it in 1870, 

sac it eee S % hie : = 

¢ e right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. — 

. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
- AGN Taxes Authorized.) 

he following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States iy the Sixtyefinee 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (Feb, 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
PARSE be pe Speci eamess nc the several 

» @ without regar 
enumeration. < Oe as 


(United St iG bense = 
nite ates Senators t 
pet Popper Vote.) ae ageper nae 
e following amendment was pro: 
Legislatures of the several Bistes, be ee Sie 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been _ ratified in a proclamation by the 
ment wen adapted iy 31 of the a5 diater maya 
opte 
rejected by. Utah ie ° e 48 states, but was 
: e Senate o: e United State & 
posed of two Senators from each Binte eases be 
the spoons thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
pepe stor ts ae Supa soanons Tequisite for electors 
ost numerous 
intures. ha ranch of the State Legis- 
¥ en vacancies happen in the repr 
of any State in the Senate, the éxonuitne aueueeie. 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fi 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
tbe Hacaniies by election as the Legislature may 
rect. 
3. This amendment shall not be so const: 
to affect the election or term of any Seoneer ohana 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


D at 


Pe ee ee oe 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

, The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one yeaf from the ratification of this 
atticle the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and ali territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
y_ prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
haye been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tutidn by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
Provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
Tules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session, The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. § 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adgpted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
States. 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by law appoint_a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 

inning of the term of the President, the Presi- 

Gent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 

elect shall become President. If a President 

shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 

President elect shall have failed to qualify, 

then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
- President until a President shall have qualified; 


, and declared it in effect 


and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de-- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons irom whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. ~ x 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
fee auarters, of the entire number. The amend- 
ment is: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws éhereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


on June 2, 1924 A 

It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas 
yeaah: California (1925); Colorado (1538) Idaho 
1935); Illinois (1933); Indiana (1935); Iowa 
1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (1937); Maine 
1933); Michigan (1933); Minnesota (1933); Mon- 


a 1937); 
Oniskane f (a3 v5 


1933); Wis- 


y 
The U. S. Supreme Court, in 1921 (Dillon vs. 


Glass, 256 U. S. 368) ruled that proposed amend- 


ments of 1789, 1810, and 1861 were no longer 
pending. ‘‘We conclude,’’ said the Court, “. .. 
that the ratification must be within some reason- 
able time after the propasele 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
ihe extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 
Farrand, a recognized authority on the history of 
.the framing of the Constitution, says, It is of in- 
terest that the New York Constitution of 1777 
‘seems to have been more extensively. used than 

, 5 


any Ope: it may be said that New York con- 
tributed the models for the bicameral legislature, 


the census, impeachment, rotation in the Senate, 
ihe idea of a President and President-pro tempore 
of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, the 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Presi- 


‘dent, the Presidential succession, the Presidential 


message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, the 
President as executor of the laws, the doctrine of 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, and 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these contribu- 
tions of New York are subtracted, no workable 
Constitution remains. The document as. finally 
elaborated was not a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation but a completely new Coustitution. 


4 
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Powers, Legislative 
Powers, Not Delegated, Reserved to 
People, 10th Amendment 
Presents, From Foreign Powers 4 
hibited. yt enh ee ea aes 
President, Compensation... . 
President, Duties, Tenure, Qualifica- 2 
President, ee of, 12th Amendment}. .|.... 
President, Oath of................--- 2 
President, Report on State of Nation. . 
President, Succession, 20th Amendment}. .|. ..- 
Press, Freedom of, 1st Amendment....|..|.... 
Prohibition, 18th Amendment.........]..]...- 
Prohibition Repeal, 2lst Amendment... 
Property, Not to be Deprived of, 5th 
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Property, Private, Secure from Seizure, 
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hments, Cruel and Unusual Pro- 
hibited, 8th Amendment 
Ratification 
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evenue, Bills to Originate in House... 

Rights of Citizens, Protection, 5th tl 
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Treaties, Supreme Law 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration 


of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 
1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
bublished first oh July 6 in. the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 


It was 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on 


Parchment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


When, in the Course of*human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
Separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Heppiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them -under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to.a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

' He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to ap aA er ad 

Iled together legislative bodies at 
Bees arson, Siicomtortable: and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
yvasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State nLametigie 5 2) in the meantime 

‘exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 


” 


pass others to encourage their migrations hither, | 


and 

eee tructed the Administration of Justice 
bstruc e Admin: u F 

ee ceaine his Assent to Laws for establishing 

Judiciary powers. et 

“He has made Judges dependent--on his Will 

alone, fou, the Set? Sei Ai siapen and the 

ount and payment of their salaries. 
a has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


raising the conditions of new Appropriations | 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- | 

ple, and eat out their substance. 

_ He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 

ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 
He has affected to render the Military independ- 

ent of and superior to the Civil power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a = 


jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 


Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large ' 


bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 

them by a mock Trial from punishment for any | 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 

habitants of these States: For cutting off our 

Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 

Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 

us in many cases of the benefits of Trial py Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried foi 

pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 

tem of English Laws 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking, 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us, 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
Se our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
People. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 


paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally. 


unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi-~ 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule, of warfare is an undis- 


tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- . 
In every stage of these Oppressions We ~ 


ditions. 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. “Our repeated Petitions have been. ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by. every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
eople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
a our British brethren. We have warned. them 
from time to time of attempts, by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 


the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, . 


therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in~ War, in 
Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. 

1 


in a neighbouring Province, ~ 


x 


* 
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U. S.—Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Morris, Lewis (N. Y.)......... Farmer..... M 


Morris, Robert (Penn.)........ 
Morton, John (Penn.). re 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va. 

Paca, iam (Md 


Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.)........- Lawyer......- Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1735, Oct. 30)1826, July 4 
Adams, Poona (Maas) Bn Be Brewer eee Boston, Mass......... +..{1722. Sept. 27/1803, Oct. 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)....... Phys., Law..|Amesbury, Mass......... 1729. Noy. 21|1795, May 19 
Braxton, Carter (Va.)......... Farmer..... King & Queen GC. H., Va. .|1736. Sept. 10)1797, Oct. 10 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton(Md.)|Lawyer...... Annapolis, Md..........- 1737, Sept. 20/1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... Jurist....... Princess Anne, Md....... 1741, April 17/1811, June 19 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.)....... Law., Fin... .|Elizabeth, N. J..........- 1726, Feb. 15|1794, Sept. 15 
Clymer, George (Penn.)....... Merchant...|Philadelphia, Pa... 1739, March 16/1813, Jan. 23 
Ellery, William (R.1,)... .|Jurist....... Newport, R. I... 1727, Dee. 22/1820, Feb. 15 

‘Floyd, William (N. Y.)... .|Soldier...... Brookhaven, N. 1734, Dec. 17/1821, Aug. 
Franklin, Benjamin (Penn Print., Pub. .|Boston, Mass... . 06, Jan. 17|1790, April 17 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.). . Merchant...|Marblenead, Mass. .+.-/1744, July 17/1814, Nov. 23 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.). .|Merchant...|Down Hatherly, Eng...... 1732 1777, May 19 

- Hall, Lyman ar Shes .|Phys., Jurist} Wallingford, Conn........ 1724, April 12/1790, Oct 19 
_ Hancock, John (Mass.)......... Merchant,..|/Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1737, Jan. 12|1793, Oct 8 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.)...... Farmer..... Berkeley, V8. l= coe vet 1726, April 5]1791, April 24 

, John (N. J.) Farmer..... Stonington, Conn......... 1707 1779, May i1 
Hewes, Joseph ( Merchant.. .|/Kingston, N.J........... 1730, Jan. 23|1779, Nov. 10 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8S. C.)....|Law., Farm./St. Luke’s P., 8. C........ 1746, July 28/1809, March 6 
Hooper, William NCS): ke, oie 5 Lawyer...... Boston, Mass. 3. ....s%.s< 1742, June 171790, Oct. 
Hopkins, Stephen (R. I Mer., Judge.|Providence, R. 1...... -«.-|1707, March 71785, July 13 
Hopkinson, Francis (N Jur.; Music.|Philadelphia, Pa... .. 1737, t. 1)1791, May 9 

..| Jurist. .. -| Windham Cy., Conn. 1731, J » Jan. 5 
Jefferson, Thomas Va.) Lawyer. -|Old Shadwell, Va 1743, April 13/1826, July 4 
Lee, Richard Henry (Va Farmer. .|Stratford, Va.... , Jan. 20/1794, June 19 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va -|Farmer..... Stratford, Va.... 1734, Oct... 14/1797, Jan. 11 
Lewis, Francis (N.Y. .|Merchant,..|Landaff, Wales. . *..|1713, March 1803, Dee. 30 
Livingston, Philip (N. Merchant...|Albany, N. Y..........>. 1716, Jan. 15}1778, June 
Lynch Thomas, Jr. (S. C.)..... Farmer..... Winyah, 8) Cesta tee ee 1749, Aug 5|1779, (atsea.) 
ceKean, Thomas (Del.)...... Law., Sold..|New London, Pa......... 1734, o.s. Mh 19|1817, June 

Middleton, Arthur (8S. C.)..... Farmer..... poacletos ein S. C./1742, June 26/1787, Jan. 1 

arleston) . . 2.62 ees 


8/1798, Jan. 22 
20/1806, May 8 


Sian: Juriathocs... , Oct 31/1799, Oct. , 23 

Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass. ..|Rev., Jurist. g -|1731, March 11)1814, May 12 
Penn, John (No. Car.)........|/Lawyer...... Near Port Royal, Va. -|1741, May 17/1788, Sept. 14 
Jurist. ...... Near North East, Md.....|1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 21 

Jurist....... Dover; Dela cox skeen eer 1728, Oct. 7\1784, June 29 

FURIE. cere ee New Castle, Del.......... 1730, May 10/1779, July 14 

Physician .../Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia)|1745, Dec. 24! 1813, April 19 

.|Law., Sold../Chr. Ch. Par., 8. C....... 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 

Lawyer Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19)1793, July 23 

Lawyer r@land .-. . y. csc sot eee 171 1806, July 11 

Lawyer. -|Near P: i, NE ecto 1730, Oct. 1/1781, Feb. 28 

Lawyer. .....|Charles pa ata sctotiate 1743 1787, Oct. 5 

Iron M’f’r.. .|Ireland. , 1716 1781, Feb. 23 

Thi i Phys., Jurist|Ireland a 1714 1803, June 24 
Waiton, George (Ga.). ‘|Jurist, Sold.|Pr, Edw. Oy., Va 1741 1804, Feb. 2 
Ww hippie, William (N. ..|Mer., Jurist.|Kittery, Me... . 1730, Jan. 14|1785, Nov. 28 
Williams, William (Conn.),.: Mer., Jurist./Lebanon, Conn.. 1731, April 23/1811; Aug. 2 
Wilson, James (Penn.)....... Jurist....... Carskerdo, Scotland, -|1742, Sept. 14/1798; Aug. 28 
. Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Coll. Pres. . .|Gifford, Scotland. ........ 1723. Feb. 1794, Nov. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)... 1! Jurist, Sold.|Windsor, Conn, , |. 122117! 1726, Dec. 111797; Dec. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.)...2 21.522 Lawyer...... beebeae City, Va. ‘(Back|1726 1806, June 8 


~ sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 


‘allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 


political connection between them and the state 
oF. “Sage Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
Tesolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son's arraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave’ trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”’ 

McKean voted for the resolution of independ- 
ence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congrass 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 


when they succeeded three Pennsylvania member. 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not Sap EOtE 


ee ae gp tp 
obert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Willi 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
mn Ju grossed 
eT on ‘Auuriat 9. idan tS 
ver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and _ Richard He Lee of Vir Y 
on July 4 and Atgts ae Virginia, were absent 
ge rry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on August 2, 
Congress and likewise signed on return to 
arles Carroll of Carrollton. was appoi 
pees. a Rega et yyy vay ‘, ae y oreenaeee 
als on July 18, and signe 
copy of the Declaration on August 2. he sae 
The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its Delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15 
i 8 oe ee EG Sieg rae Tefrained from 
ack of authority on July 4 
bap hte WROBEL? on August 2. Mines! 
ongress an, ordered that = 
thenticated copy of ‘the Declaration and signee 
attested by Hancock and Thompson, be sent t¢ 
each of the: United States’ for them to put on 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary K 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Conatess. Was then 
sion. copy o e bro le, authent 
(Jan. 31, 1777), was distributed to the Staten o 
The Declaration of sume pene is silent on the 
right to own property, although the majority of 
the signers of the document were men of substance 
in real and personal property, and at least half a 
dozen were slave owners, 
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U. S.—Presidenis and Their Wives; Biographies of 343 
Presidents of the United States 


Source: Government and Family Records 


N'tive A t Date of Ay 
No|| Name Politics | State Born Inau. Tait. Death : Death 
1..|George Washington....... Va. _|1732, Feb. 22] 1789 57 |1799, Dec. 14] 67 
2..|John Adams... .. mer F Mass, /1735, Oct. 30} 1797 61 {1826, July 4) 90 


3..|/Thomas Jefferson -.{|Va. 1743, April 13] 1801 57 = |1826, Jul 4) 83 
4..\James Madison. : y -.| Va. 1751, March 16] 1809 57 |1836, Zune 28) 85 
5..|James Monroe. .”.,. ¥ is .. |Was 1758, April 28] 1817 58 {1831, July © 4| 73 
> : hoor 5 2 --Den.. Fone oe a ase a | 87 ea Feb. 23] 80 
“3 ew Jackson.... : .. js. C. 767, Mare ‘2 61 5, 
5 A eee a Bie Ee ie a, al 
a am Henry Harrison .. a. » Feb. 9} 1841 68 {1841, April 4! 68 
OM Byer A dace e Dem Va. 1790, March 29] 1841 51 |1862, Fn. 17} 71 
5 IS N.C. {1795, Nov. 2} 1845 49 |1849, June 15} 53 


1 
iy aS 
ideo TAVIO?. oo esa 5 < 


: Be Va 1784, Nov. 24] 1849 64 |1850, July 9) 65 
3..|Millard Fillmore.......... N. ¥ , Jan 7} 1850 |- 50 |1874, March 8| 74 
14, .|Franklin Pierce........... De N.H. |1804, Nov. 23] 1853 48 j1 » Oct 8] 64 
15..|/James Buchanan......... Pa 1791, April 23) 1857 65 |1868, June 1} 77 
16..|Abraham Lincoln......... Ky. 9, Feb. 12] 1861 52 |1865, April 15] 56 
17..|Andrew Johnson.......... -C. {1808, Dec. 29] 1865 56 |1875, July 31] 66 
18. .|Ulysses Simpson Grant..../Rep......../Ohio |1822; April 27] 1869 46 |1885, July 23] 63 
1?. .|Rutherford Birchard Hayes|Rep........ Ohio /|1822, Oct. 4| 1877 54 |1893, Jan. 17) 70 
20. .|James Abram Garfield....|Rep... ....|/Ohio 1831, Nov. 19] 1881 49 |1881, Sept. 19] 49 
21..|Chester Alan Arthur...... ep. s:.. outa vas 1830, Oct. 5} 1881 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 
22. .|Grover Cleveland......... Demo ebo3 N. J. |1837, March 18} 1885 47 |1908; June 24! (71 
23..)Benjamin Harrison....... Rep......../Ohio {1833, Aug. 20] 1889 55 |1901, March13} 67 
24..)Grover Cleveland......... DEM, -.\s5 2 N.J. |1837, March 18} 1893 55 |1908, June 24] 71 
25. .|William McKinley......../Rep......../Ohio |1843; Jan. 29] 1897 54 |1901, Sept. 14] 58 
26. .|Theodore Roosevelt. ...... ROD, siets-wisie + ¥. 11858, Oct. 27] 1901 42 1919, Jan. 6] 61 
27..|William Howard Taft..... ROT cal ars wet 1857, Sept. 15} 1909 51 |1930, March 8} 72 
28..)/Woodrow Wilson 5 ae 856, Dec. 28] 1913 56 1924, Feb 3) 67, 
9..|Warren Gamaliel Harding. |Rep 1865, Nov. 2} 1921 55 |1923, Aug. 2) 58 
30. .|Calvin Coolidge 1872, July 4) 1923 51 |1933, Jan. 5] 60 
31..|Herbert Clark = 2 74, Aug. 10} 1929 ie ed eres ores a Ae 
32..{Franklin Delano Roosevelt. /Dem. .IN. Y. |1882, Jan, 30| 1933 SL Hl ae a eile (3 ae 
Se 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the first person in Baptist—Harding. 
the history of the United States to win or accept Congregationalist—Coolidge. 1 
more than two terms of the Presidency. He was Disciples—Garfield. f 
inaugurated (Jan. 20, 1941) for his third term. _ Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
Cleveland's baptismal name was Stephen Grover;|in any denomination. Hayes attended the 
Wilson’s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge | Methodist Church, but never joined. 
was Jonn Calvin. Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, __ Jackson, 
Andrew Johnson was a pro-Union Dem., who! Polk, Buchanan, Johnson Garfield, McKinley, 
Was nominated with Lincoln on a National-Union | both Rooseyvelts, Taft, Harding. 


ticket. 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS ‘E 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. Swiss—Hoover. PP eee 

Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe,} English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
Gen. W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, | adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
“ oi ene ee Buchanan, Cleveland, | jand, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

: cr 2 - Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 
pees ky zones, Cae ee Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Unitarian . ae ’! Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 


Ttefotmed Duteh—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts, 
Wives of the Presidents 


: Source: Government and Family Records 
President Wife’s Name Nativity) Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dawers 


Martha (Dandridge) Custis..... 
Abigal Smith: 27... saa ses 2s <s M 
Martha (Wayles) Skelton...... rey ve 
Dorothy (*‘Dolly’’) (Payne) Todd. 
Eliza Kortright................ N. Y. 
Louisa Catherine Johnson,... 
.-|Rachel (Donelson) Robards 
..|Hannah Hoes. . 
.. {Anna Symmes... 
.| Letitia Christian 
Julia Gardiner. . 
.|Sarah pair 5 
Margaret Smith. ! 
Abigail Powers. ........0..5.-4. N. Yi. 


Caroline (Carmichael) McIntosh|N. J..... 
.|Jane Means Appleton,......... As, Oy 5 CSM 
CUMmmIOrried) 5 5! cad ik ss Sele ae olohle. sateen ta le A 
M POG a. cio Sites altar red MSS ac 
Eliza McCardle..............- Tenn... 
Siig PDENt.,, s) ho liste a Wielus gabereoetees Mo 
Lucy Ware WebD.....+..-..... Ohio.... 
Lucretia Rudolph. ............ Ohio. ... 
hur... Ellen veg bee Herndon......4.. ++ ey Bree 
Cleveland.........-. Frances Folsom....... Pree etc p> eee Gene 
Beeson. .222221_|Caroline Lavinia Sooté <2 22277: Ohio... 
F Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmick.... Fa... i 
Peers tors [d AG SARPOR Yo 165 | ce ae, mioatret gras obs 
Bead : Alice Hathawa; 


T. Roosevelt .....--- Raith Kormnie 


Mattiec\cicleisiveis'+w «3 6( elon Herron] 4; 
Wilson...........-.|bllen Louise Axson. 
Edith (Bolling) Galt 

Harding.....:......|Florencs (Kling)’ DeW 
Coolidge............|G A Gor 
Hoover. ..........-../Lou 
F. D. Roosevelt .....{A 

*Although born in London, her father was 


_ Biographies 


of the Presidents and Their Wives ax rf 


Source: Government and family records. 
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WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1174, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met at Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
Was by States (Colonies) , each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. i 
The Continental Congress was in session, at 

_ various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing ‘up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

__ Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
mame ‘“'‘The United States of America,’ and the 
_ Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 
i 
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George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
_ tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
_ the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
_ Mouth. He Ses Ba in 1665, a plantation on the 

Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 

__ Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 

whose Benguter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
second wife. 

_. The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 

_. land,’adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 

I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 
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- of George Washington 
- came to a in July, 1620, and died at York- 
town in 1657, of which place he was the original 
Eli h of Great Britain is 


ashington by his first wife, Jane 
Butler, who died Nov. 24, 1729, had four children. 
- His second wife, Mary Ball, whom. he = married 
March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
_ Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
- 1780. Its location later was marked by a granite 
shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, 
‘modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. The reservation, 
by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
- ministered by the National Parks Service. 
- George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
resent one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
Ror 12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
y mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ 
of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 
manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 
Fairfax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 
bados, West Indies, and got smallpox. After his 
- return, he entered the military service of Virginia. 
s He later served under Gen. Braddock in the war 
- petween the English and the French. 
Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass. wee 3, 1775; after 
winning the Revolutionary War, he took leave of 
the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to 
Congress, Dec. 20, that year at Annapolis Ry 
his commission as General and Commander-in- 
Chief. He had served without pay, and would ac- 
__ cept only his actual expenses; from the date of his 
- gommission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13,1783, his 
expenses totaled £14,500. Congress, on July 3, 1798, 
¥ when war with France was Imminent, again com- 
{ missioned Washington as Lieutenant General and 
7 ~Commander-in-Chief, but hostilities were averted. 
i: In May, 1782, when Ba was at his 
headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction 
in the army, eepeciely among the officers, f 


ound 
expression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen, 


if oes 


emained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when the 
A a of the United States was proclaimed 

effect. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
. 1781. The Articles 


George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 


Says, the “‘first president of the United States of 
America,”’ ' 

> 

Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to cha: 
the form of government and make him King, He 
refused to countenance the movement, so it went 
no further. He established a Spy Service. 

He was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. ‘ 

The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Law- 
rence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec, 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
—— Par — a 

Toat, followed by ague. He had signed his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Se Vernon. A 

€ was one of the wealthiest men in the countr: 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. : 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. “Fe was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 


40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 


hunting, cock fighting, 
York he was porenightar nis t) 

a first- ra i 

nenipe. ee was a book collector. Be John Sse 

e Washington ramily in Amer: = 

Palians, and George Wa per ta 


services, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where _ 


most of his official civil career was spent 
New York City, where he had a f y a in St. 
St ; 
Washington’s first inauguration was in Federal 
and Nassau Sts., N 
1789; his second, in Philadelphia, otk 
the unanimous Spproval of 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to ane 


of Public Safety, with its Dantons "and: Habene 


On Sept. 17, 1796, Washingto & 
dress: “If we remain one peop B uneee a cheat 
rover oe period is not far off * * * when we 

ose peace or war, a 
by justice, shall counsel.’’ S OuE Infetesh (Ghee 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 

hington * * * set an 


example which few of hi: 
exer apis which, S successors seem to have 


a 
well known * * * that his greater 
* * * are full of the ideas As the fans haee 
of the men abou whom he most trusted 


rough drafts came jback to him from Mr. Hamilton 


written, in many passages reconceived Sad Fee 


He went to bed with a sore | 


— 
Pa 


oe: 


tree was barked—not cut 


ancy. 
‘Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
t of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
) Where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
Sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
3 nock River. 
4 John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
* that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
anda settled on a grant of 40 acres. 
John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
i, ton, of Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard 


at Boston; served in the State Legislature, and in 

the Revolutionary: Provincial Congress of Massa- 

ehusetts, and in the Continental Congress; was a 

signer of the Declaration of Independence; Com- 

missioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to 
negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to England 

1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, and 

again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He was 

inaugurated at Philadelphia. Washington attended. 

The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 

Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 

position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was: the first President to live in the 

White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 

cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 

also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 

the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
 erypt under the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
at Quincy. The Library of Congress has many 
letters of both the Adamses. 

Mrs. Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
1818, was a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
Congregational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. 
John Norton, of Boston. , 

Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent, according to an 
unsubstantiated tradition in his family (his grand- 
father dwelt at Uxbornés, in Chesterfield County, 
Va., southwest of Richmond), and is called the 
- founder of what is now known as the Democratic 

' Party. He was born at Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the third of ten children, two of 
whom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 

of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
_ Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
1,900-acre tobacco and wheat plantation. 

“The President died at Monticello, which he had 
puill from his own design. It was saved to his 
family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
creditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 
his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 

Father of the University of Virginia. . 

“In the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
posed by which all of the land west of the crest 

of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
“between France and Spain, the latter to receive 


feated by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
Henry and their associates. 
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in 1755; taught school at Worcester; practised law 


Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses with Washington and in the Continental 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, a: 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea 
ties with various countries; Secretary of Stat 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 


treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilt 
But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence hai 
shown that he actually had levied war. Jeffer 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for 
reason that, to his mind, the court under M 
was disposed to build up the Federal power at 
expense of the States. 


§ i 
_ Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to po sy 
jar rather than aristocratic democracy. In_ 180 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams 
“it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call ~ 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsible; 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 180’ 
Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campai 
Long Tom,’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled | 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the -Colieg aa 
William and Mary. He played the violin. He 
not claim membership in any religious | 
nation. fin4 
Jefferson was the first of the Presidents in- 
augurated at Washington. His predecessor, Joh1 
Adams, drove out of Washington while tate 


was being inaugurated. Bey Fh 
Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, ta 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles | 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Sk 
| ton, who died before she was twenty. i 
Of the six children of the Jeffersons only 


Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became Presid 
Jefferson inherited through his wife from ‘h 
father 40.000 acres of land and 135 slaves, 
James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King:George County, Vi K 


‘gin 
continued the study of law; helped draft the Vi: 
ginia State Constitution, and was a member of t! 
first State Legislature; a delegate to the Co: 
nental Congress; again a member of the Virgin 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Co) 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Conventi 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up_ the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien_and sedition laws; Secretary of State ~ 
under Jefferson; Fresident for two terms. —_— 
Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There _ 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 
Mrs. .Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh=- — j 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
‘Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
“grandfather, Josias. Payne, was a son of George 
Payne (or Paine). of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, _ 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, 
who died in 1793 at Philadelphia in a yellow fever — 
| epidemic. He left her'one son, Payne Todd. 


all south of the Ohio River. The treaties were: 


The first marriage in the White House was on 
‘March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 


346 


of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 
Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington 
(nephew of Dolly Payne.) 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 

moreland County, Va., near the Potomac River, 

' not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe ma 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was @ son 0 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. r ‘ 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at ee 
Heights, (N. Y. City) at White Plains, N. Y., an 
at Monmouth, N. J. 4 f 

He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
Potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
Part in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
land (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
‘under Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 


¢) War; President for two:terms. 
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As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he moved into a country home at Qak Hill, Loudon 

| County, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jefier- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 

White House) and maintained it as his residence 

from 1825 to 1830, removing on his wife’s death to 

New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 

were married and lived there. He had inherited 

the 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 

Joseph Jones. It was. in the Autumn of 1823 that 

Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 

his Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 

here has been restored and preserved. He was an 

Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 

_ City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
‘Army.’ While in France with Monroe, who was the 
* American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to’ be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of N. Y. City. 

John Quincy Adams, 9 son of President John 
Adams, and likewise el ede gl was born in that 

art of the ancient to of Braintree that is now 
he City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
at Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
in Europe, graduated at Harvard, and practiced 
law; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
der Washington; in his father’s administration 
was Minister to Prussia; served-in the Massachu- 
setts Senate: in 1803 entered the United States 
Senate as a Federalist, then became a Republican 
and later a Whig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister to 
aan: Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and poughs the Slave power. He was buried at 
Shee , Mass., in a erypt under the First Parish 

ureh, 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams at London and was his 
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companion during his long diplomatic career. in 
Europe. 

Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born at 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
born at St. Petersburg in 1@11, and died there in 
1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
Vice-President in 1848; served in Congress; Minis- 
ter to England during the Civil War; President of 
the Geneva _ Board of Arbitration. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in 
his biography, ‘“‘Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain,’”” Indianapolis, 1933, makes an_ exhaustive 
study of the documents extant and declares the 
weight of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 


then in dispute and was not determined until 1813._ 


He died at his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
land. He studied law at Salisbury, NaC., practiced 
at Nashville, helped draw, ing@796, the Constitution 
of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
dackson was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was @ 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 
the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in. 1794, 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s child- 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece Emily, a 
Slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, 


Goce) widow of av 
es), widow of 2 man named Van Alen, 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 


General of the’ State; re-entered the State Senate 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, 5 
become Governor of New York; ethene 
under President. Jackson; 
Minister to England but was not confi: 


Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
rks ae He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 


Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
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descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
at Kinderhook, N. ¥Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
Gent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his dater years a man of leisure at N. Y. City. 
Another son, ‘‘Prince’’? John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, 
= elected Attorney-General of N. Y. State in 

Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single- 
ton, a wealthy planter, was a cousin of William 
C. Preston (a U. S. Senator from S. C.), and of 
President Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

William Henry Harrison, a Whig, of English de- 
Scent, was born at Berkeley, Charles City County, 
‘Va., Feb. 9, 1773, and died of pneumonia at Wash- 
ington, April 4, 1841. He was the third son of 
Benjamin Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of 


Independence. He graduated at Hampden Sidney 


College and studied medicine. Against the advice 
of his guardian, Robert Morris, he joined the army 
and went west and fought the Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
pecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com- 
mand of ali United States troops in the northwest; 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 


Episcopalian. 

Harrison was a daughter oi Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continents] Congress, 
@ soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N. J, Supreme Court. She was born 
at Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
in Congress and the fatherjof Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
Methodist. : : 

The mistress cf the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W. H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 

He graduated at William and Mary College in 


' 1807: practiced law; served in the Virginia House 


of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 
liam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey @ resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
chosen Vice-President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 
States, at Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
contraversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisionai Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an_Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soit and 
melodious. > 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790. ‘She was delicate, an 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 


iscopalian. pee eta 
A Dot her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 


ditor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A, 
Gooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
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Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
White House. 

The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
Another son, Ape David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. : 

James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg: County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
originally was Pollock, and the senuly came from 
Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
Iredell County, N. C. ¥ 
_He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,’’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
his hair long, and was democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
from White House receptions. She was a handsome 
woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
niece, 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., Nov. 24, 1784, and died July 9, 1850, 
at the White House. From Virginia he had moved 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana. His 
father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an American of- — 
ficer in the Revolution. There is no official record 
at the Department of State or at the War Depart- 
ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s Mirth. In a letter 
dated at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated 
he was born Noy. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. . Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name 
yee Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 
1852. 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty’’) 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. Aas 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall’’ Jackson, and rose to be a Licutenant- 
General. He died at N. Y. City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. ¥ 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823-was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 


L date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and 


in that same vear was elected Vice-President. and 


: succeeded to the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s death, 


1850. 
Det ectee to President Fillmore are with the 


Buffalo Historical Soc.; there are 44 volumes, and 
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a list of the letters in these volumes is being pre- 
pared for the Library of Congress with the view to 
Photostat such as have historical importance. A 
collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years 
at Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
Sea | in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born In 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rey. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. Y., 
in a backwoods district, and continued to teach 
aiter Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
more’s. poor health, her daughter, Miss Mary. 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854), was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889, 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent mer- 
chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct.’8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
in the Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 


tate. 

Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 
1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier General 
in pee in the war with Mexico; elected President 
in z 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. ; 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 
children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 


. another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benja- 


min, eleven Pd of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa,, April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson Sa ag him 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he be- 
came Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but phe Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Ldne Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had EN wealthy as 
a transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
at Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
palian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
father when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home with her uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
“6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb, 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arrivin, 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled a 
Hingham, Mass. 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
1788), who had a son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
jhad a son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
of Abraham, the President. 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham's father, Thomas (grandson of John 
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Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
cousin, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
Joseph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
Lincoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
oy eee of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa., 
n : 

The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
was married has been deeded to the State of 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky. 
The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, Ky., 
from its original site at Beachland, Ky., 
on the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Wash- 
ington County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick 
church, built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
now known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in 
Pioneer Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a 
shrine, on June 12, 1931. 

Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham's 
parents moved across the Ohio Rivef¥ into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham’s parents 
passed the rest of their lives. (2 

Research technicians of the National Park Service 
recently have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern “‘under the 
name of Berry & Lincoln’ at New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and~ helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold. 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
River from the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store at New 
Salem, Ill.; served as an officer of volunteers in 
the Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster at New 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
1841; practiced law at Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
elected to the House of Representatives. and served 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re=- 
election to the U. S. Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1864. : 

President Lincoln was shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, at 
the performance of ‘‘Our American Cousin,’ by 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members” 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. The coffin was partly 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. fs 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loss 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. The 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion, 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revise 
on pile Sea Frc at the a at Sorte 
urg on Nov. 19, 2 e great battle ha 
ed on July 1-3, 1863. Pci 
‘ourscore and seven years our f: 
progeny aber: ea continent «a new ee 
conceived in liberty an cated to the - 
tion that all men are created equal. we: 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can at endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
wee of Cee be Bete gave hei eves that that 
nation mig ive. s altogether fitti 
proper that we should do this. ipe ane 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living a dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
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rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. Ii is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the People shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
gtaph copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
V/ashington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
at Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills: 
@ iourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 

Lincoln, as Fresident, at Washington, was a 
regular attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
ings. He never formally joined a church or a 
denomination. 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Su- 
pretme Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 
$110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
& year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 


_Mrs. Lincoln, born at Lexington, Ky., in 1818, 
died in 1882, was one of six children of Robert 
Smith Todd, a pioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Eliza Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphreys, 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emiile Todd, 
became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, 
of the Confederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 
1863, at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
but they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Mrs. Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
Congress. She was for a time in 1875 ia a mental 
Sanatorium. 

After Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
Praised at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U. S. 
gold bonds. 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March i0, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
buried in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
across the Potomac River from Washington. He 
had turned over to the U. S. government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 
clippings—all to be kept sealed at the Library of 
Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
on March 31, 1937, at Washington (Georgetown), 
was a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and Mrs. Robert J, Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, at Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
fo Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of 8 years, and was chained to a table and a 
pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died Nee ee was sigstene a Beit 
5 tailor after 6 years of s y; - 
or He was 2a Methédist. 1 


In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is 2 black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, ‘of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and ee of the 
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selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

hen Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

_His first political office was Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn. ; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of ‘Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the’ presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the U. S._ 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for ac- 
quittal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for con- 
viction the impeachment failed, and he was 
acquitted May 26, 1868. 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. 

_He was a stocky man of medium height, and he ~ 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
Was buried at Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. He was a Methodist. 


_Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 


Ulysses S. Grant, a Republican, of English de- 
scent, the pioneer in America being Matthew 
Grant, who settled, in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass. 
was born at Point Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and 
died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 23, 1885, Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson at N. Y. City. 5 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon re- 
porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 
list of cadets as lysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
on all officials records. 

U. S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s 
farm; graduated in 1843 at'the U. S. Military 
Academy; served as an officer under Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer and 
real estate dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
his father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, 


Il. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov, Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872' he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots: in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, N. Y. City 
bankers, but made another by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. The 4-room cabin in which he 
was born, at Point Pleasant, on the Ohio River, 22 
miles up from Cincinnati, is now restored, a part of 
the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 


\-daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 


f a Revolutionary officer. 
sothe Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. ¥. City 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in Celif., 


\ a native o 


\ 
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Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. (civil 
engineer, died at Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 1934, 
need 76); and Nellie. The last named became the 
wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary. (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general’ officer 
in the war with Spain. 


Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married at 


the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
'‘Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration. She 
died at Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 
‘Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, at Dela- 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
at Freemont, O., Jan. 17, 189 His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Cénn. He graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice at Fremont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 


; Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
/1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 


The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 
tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these 
States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was seated. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a Scot, 
who settled in 1680 at Windsor, Conn. Hayes 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joined 
the denomination. 

The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are at Freemont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

\President Oeyee and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853);.Webb C. (1856-1934): Ruther- 
ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F, (1873-1874) . 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on his 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 
New York, who pioneered ‘in 1830 to 
the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; graduated in 1856 
at Williams College; pees (1857-1861) of the 
Eclectic Institute at iram, O.; admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
@ Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War; ened from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman, . 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
ete cee On a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 
ao ey hanged at the jail at Washington, June 

The assassination was linked to the ‘Half- 
Breed’’ quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
ee and Thomas C, Platt from the U. S 
enate. ‘ 

Garfield was_burly and strong. 
papers are at Mentor, O. 
the Disciples Sect. 

Mrs. Garfield's father was Zeb Randolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1832, 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 
mates, and she became his wife when he was Presi- 
dent of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her 
mother was a daughter of Elijah )Mason, of 
Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene. 

Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
® lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A, Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 


The Garfield 
He was a member of 


who became President when Garfield died, was 
born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5,'1830; and died at 

. Y. City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
ai wate oe —_— Malvina Stone, of an 
old New Hampshire family. ‘ 

He graduated at Union College in 1848; taught 
school at Pownall, Vt., studied law in New York 
City, helped organize in 1861 the New York State 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was ap- 
pointed.Quartermaster General and equipped State 
troops for service at the front; in 1871 was ap- 
pointed Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served 
until 1878, when President Hayes removed him for 
political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice-President. : 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died in 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon*Arthur, born 
1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded_the Gity of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. Mis mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 


birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was ~ 


named after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the “Stephen” 
while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for his 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar in 1859: in 1863 became 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District Attorney in 1865, but was elected 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 
ee President; defeated in 1888; élected again 

Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one law 
Was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
the change of control of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Soc. of N. ¥. he was made a trustee. He was 
cone of hunting and fishing and was a Presbyte- 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folso 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Mev mother 
was Emma C, Harmon. She was born in 1864, was 
married to the President at the White House in 
ree. and their second daughter was born there in 


,_ Before the marriage, the mistress - 
tive Mansion was the President’s souneene vie 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. Anolder sister, Margaret, 
born at Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the 
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volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
& member of the Mississippi River Commission; in 


- 1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 


Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- 
nominated but was defeated. 

Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, 
was @ daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, the first head 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Col- 
lege. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on 
Oct. 28, 1930, at Greenwich, Conn. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine. Dimmick, a lawyer, 
who died of typhoid, in N. Y. City in 1882. She 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and had 
spent two years at the White House during her 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her at N. Y- 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, 
Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mar- 
ried James Blaine Walker, ir., a great-nephew of 
James G. Blaine. : 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born at 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 
but his ancestors Hved long in Ireland before 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, 
C., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 


McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school: enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 


War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac-° 


ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest 

him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elected 


unseated 2 
-in 1893; elected President in 1896; re-elected in 


1900. 

McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, at Auburn State Prison. — 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. 

Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe- 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompanied 
her husband everywhere, and was with him at 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. - 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
land, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland 
with his wife, Jannette), was born at N. Y. City, 
Oct. 27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1831-1878). Collector of the Port, and 
of the latter’s wife, Martha Bulloch, daughter of 
Maj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. 

Roosevelt graduated at’ Harvard, traveled in 
Europe: served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of 
the National Civil Service Commission; Assistant 
Bases? ne Ng CAP upon dasa od 

i organize Ww jurgeon 
telening,*° Cavalry (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders), 


ist U. 
rved in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
te acd of which he became Colonel; elected 


or of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
soo" and became President In 1901 on McKinley’s 
assassination, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
N: ¥.; elected president in 1904;.-hunted in 
Fast Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for. President on 
the Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 
gnd explored South America, 1913-1914. 
Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
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to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
when President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
U.S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a eR which the steel 
interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. When 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
him as an independent candidate; the Republican 
vote was split, and Wilson was elected president. 

He was an author, and fond of athletics. He 
received the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 

He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct; 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), born 
in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, at N. Y. City. He was 
an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee 
of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died at 
N.Y. City on Feb. 14, 1884. 

Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
1906, at the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Lo: orth, then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at, 
the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. ; 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he ‘married 
on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
Carow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
Tyler Carow, of N. Y. City. She was born in 1861, 
__By_this union there were five children—Theodore 
jr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. The last named, 
an aviator in Furope in the World War, was killed 
in action and was buried where he fell. Theodore, 
who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the Worl 
War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Harding and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully 
for Governor of New York State in 1924, and later 
Was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in 
1932, Governor General of the Philippines. 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son_of Alphonso 
Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Torrey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
D. Taft, and a half-brother of the'late Charles P. 
Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. 

Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. - 

W. H. Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 


1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the ” 


Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; U. 8. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
U. S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
School at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
President of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 
1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 

Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
on Feb. 3, 1930, at Asheville, N. C. 

Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
military honors, at the National Cemetery, 
Arlington. f 

His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
and $125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was 
tall, portly and affable. The Taft papers are in. the 
Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Taft 

daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician 
and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Mrs, Taft was an Episcopalian. 
' Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wife 
of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at Bryn 
Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. 

Mrs, Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
voice, a broad forehead ond Dec hair. bowie 

Woodrow Wilson, 2 emocrat, Was 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 


was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a z 
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minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Phila- 
delphia jn 1807, and became a printer, marrying, 
in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
had come across the Atlantic in the same ship 
with him. ; 

Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 
1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890;. professor. of jurisprudence and 
poucal economy at Princeton University, 1890- 
1902. 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. The treaty and 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senate. 
In campaigning in the West to_arouse public 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was partly 
paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919, 
¢ In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson 

/left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto 


f° signed by 39 senators warned him against locking 


the League of Nations covenant with the peace 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 for, 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, would 
have been enough to reject. The opposition was 
led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Mass., William 
¥ = a of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
ornia. 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. 
Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed in 
the P. E. Cathedral, Washington. His estate was 
valued at over $600,000. His papers were given, 
in Oct. 1939, to the Library of Congress. He 
was a Presbyterian. 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Bane Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of Prof. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properiice. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
1933, at Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

» The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her _first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 

~ Wilson Administrations. She ecen ag det him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of ‘his travels in Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 
in the West. 
» Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born at 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, 
Aug. 2, 1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tyron 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star at 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the paper, 
selling it shortly before his death. He was a 
Baptist. 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in ‘1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was 
held under his invitation, at Washington, begin- 
ning on Noy, 11, 1921. 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier. He was buried at Marion, O. 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was 
officially appraised at $486,566. 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Bugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. Almost all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 
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80, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18. 1926), and Victoria: 


J. Moor. “His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 

, Coolidge graduated _at Amherst College, 1895; 
admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
family homestead, at Plymouth Notch, Vt., early 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a state officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a second oath was taken, on Aug. 17, before 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was elected 
President in 1924, for the full term. On retirement 
he returned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
1933, at ‘‘The Beeches,’’ an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
said he had suffered from indigestion. There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as “probably 
coronary thrombosis,’’ which means that a:blood 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried at Ply=- 
mouth, Vt. He was 4 Congregationalist. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
papers are with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 
1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
crat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge graduated 
at the University of Vermont in 1902 and then 
taught at the Clarke School for the 
Northampton, Mass. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928; and 
Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in Wash- 
‘ington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 
23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Herbert Clark Hoover, a Republi was de- 
scended from Andrew Hoover, born in erstadt, 
the Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settling in 
Pennsylvania, later migrating to Maryland, and 
from there to North Carolina. His son, John 
Hoover, removed from North Carolina to Ohio, 
John Hoover's son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), set- 
vled at West Branch, Iowa, 1854, and was Herbert 
Hoover's great grandfather. His grandfather was 
Eli Hoover (1820-1892). His father, Jesse Clark 
Hoover (1847-1880), married Hulda Randall Mint- 
horn (1848-1883). Herbert Hoover was born at 
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Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of the 
Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money went 
to charities, part to supplement salaries of persons 
who worked under him and to whom the govern- 
ment paid less than he thought ey were worth. 

Mrs. Hoover was born at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
March 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a 
banker and man of means, who died in 1928. Be- 
cause of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys 
Moved first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. 
Hoover attended Stanford: University, went, as a 
hride, in 1899, to Chins, and took part with her 
husband in the defense of Tientsin in the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

The Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has children. 

Ts. Hooyer was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were married at Monterey at 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
family estate at Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
the later's wife, Sara Delano, who died Sept. 7, 
1941, and a direct descendant in the eighth genera- 
tion of Claes Martenszan van Rosenyelt, or 
Roosevelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam about 
1649 from somewhere in Holland and married 
Jannetje Samuels. They died in 1660, leaving five 
minor children, the youngest of whom, Nicholas, 


-baptized in New Amsterdam in September, 1658, 


settled at Esopus, now Kingston,.and there married 
Heyltje Barentsen. In 1690 he was back in New 
York where he became an Alderman, first in 1700, 
and again in 1715. 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended. 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), Isaac 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 
Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900). 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904. He 
attended Columbia Law School; took the Bar Ex- 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 


to the Democratic National Convention, at Balti- | 


More and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant 
Secretary of the Nayy. He was in Europe on Army 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
charge of demobilization of U.S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
1919. He is an Episcopalian. 

At the Democratic National Convention at San 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
of Ohic. Gov. Alfred HE. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for him. After his defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer home at 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his legs 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches to 
walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 

layer and a swimmer. 

3 He was elected governor of New York State in 
1928 and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 


E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, at the 
National Convention in 1924, at New York City, 
where the nomination finally went to John W. 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the “Happy Warrior.’ The nomination was ac- 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
partly because, it was supposed. of the religious cry 
Taised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
the ring, for the third time, at the National Con- 
vention of 1932, at Chicago, They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
of a combination of delegates formed-by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. Roose- 
velé campaigned for the ‘Forgotten Man,” and in 
his first administration laid the foundations fot 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployed all 
over the country, through public works and by 
direct relief. He was renominated, and re-elected, 
in 1936. He was renominated again in 1940 and 
elected—the first President to be chosen for a 
third time. 

_Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Before her mar- 
Tiage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor 
Rooseveit, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of the lat 
Elliott Roosevelt, younger brother of Presiden 
_Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884, She was educated in private schools and 
Was given the honorary degree of D, H. L. by | 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
likes outdoor life. ; 

The Roosevelts have five children and 12 grand- 
children. The children are— 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 

of Brookline, Mass., who divorced him in March, 

1940. On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Rom- 

elle Theresa Schneider, who had been his nurse 

in a hospital in Rochester, Minn. - 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 

1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 

Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 

Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L, 

Clark, of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 

B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 

married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 

N. Y. City. 4 

A _12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on the east side of the Hudson River, 
was deeded to the United States Government in 
July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documents 
and manuscripts, including his personal papers as 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial styie. 

in 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So- 
ciety of London sold to the New_York Stock Hx- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
policy on the life of President Roosevelt. 


Henry -Agard Wallace, Vice President 


He Agard Wallace, 52, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
elactea Vice-President on Nov. 5, 1940, succeeding 
John Nance Garner, was born Oct. 7, 1888, in 
Adair County, Iowa, son of Henry C. Wallace, Sec-~ 
retary of Agriculture under Presidents. Harding 
and Coolidge, and grandson of Henry Wallace, a 
farmer and Presbyterian minister. The last- 
named’s father came from the north of Ireland late 
in the 18th century and settled in Pennsylvania. 
The new Nice eyeticent and his father and grand- 

ther owned a farm paper. . 
teGraduating at the Iowa State College in 1910, he 
at once engaged in the’ experimental as well as 
practical elements of agriculture, and, in addition 


to his editorial duties, took up astronomy and so-— 


ciology. He was called a mystic by some of the 
New Dealers when he became the Secretary of 
Agriculture under F. D. Roosevelt in 1933. Soon 
theréafter he wrote a.book, ‘‘America Must 
Choose,’’ in which he said: ‘‘Much as we dislike 
them, the new types of social contro] we now have 


in operation are here to stay, and to grow on a 
world or national scale. We shall have to go on 
doing all these things we do not want to do * * * 

In 1915 he was the first to devise a corn-hog ratio 
chart indicating the probable course of the mar- 
ket. ‘“‘Agricultural Prices,’’ a detailed study of 
factors causing fluctuation of prices, appeared in 
19 


Although he was sponsor of the two Agricultural 
eajaecnent Acts, the first of which was killed by 


the U. S. Supreme Court, he was credited by. his 


political intimates with being personally cool to 
ohaeileOry crop control, but the farmers pushed 
‘h Congress. 

2 Mr. Wallace Snartied, in 1914, Miss Ilo Browne. 
They have 3 children—Henry B., Robert B., and 
Miss Jean B. Wallace. The Vice-President is al- 
most a six-footer, gon gee drink or eg 
brown hair, ruddy face, blue eyes, and an ¢ 
voice. His vocabulary is stocked with Biblical 
quotations. ; 


I 
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Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France. was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept, 26, and took office March 21, 1790, John Jay, who 4 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the U. S. and with the representatives 
of foreign powers accredited to the U. S., and to negotiations of whatever character relating to the \ 
foreign affairs of the United States. 

Reciprocal trade treaties between the American and other governments hgve been a feature of the 
activities of the Department of State in the recent years. és 

He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several 
States of the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S., and countersigns and affixes such 
geal. fo all Executives’: proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of 
ugitives. 

He is the custodian of the treaties made with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants 
and issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. are issued through his office. He 
publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 
declaring the admission of new States into the Union. 

Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of _treaties 
and conventions. The civil war in Spain, the conflict between Japan and China, and between Germany 
and Poland; the latter backed by Britain and France have kept the Secretary of State busy. 
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Secretaries of the. Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, w 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Steddert’ to ane ee Same Pecretary a 
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George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., was appointed 
the first Secretary of the Navy, Ma 

was confirmed by the Senate, but declined the 
office. He was born in Salem, Mass., Dec, 16, 1751; 
attended Harvard gone member of the State 
provincial congress in 1 75; delegate to the State 
constitutional convention in 1777 and to the con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787. 


y 3, 1798, and| S 


Elected as a Federalist to the 

: uate, and served from March 4, WoL te Ieee ee 
2796, when he resigned; member of the Executive 
Gounell of Massachusetts in 1808; delegate to the 
Dresiding, ofcer on of 1814, and morved as its 

e die Boston, April 18, 1823. He 

grandfather of the I I aise 
Senator from heasenehinteon ces Sahat Todas. 
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Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept, 2, 1789, 
anc President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 
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Secretaries of War 


Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
ks ase eat John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. 
Richard Peters was elected Secretary om June 12. This Board several times changed, continued until 
Oct. 30,1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed 
Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Department 
was created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 
War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 
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The Department of Ag 
Commissioner was agriouibure is charged with the work of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. 
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Postmasters-General _ Sa ee 


enjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, ae and Postmaster General th 
Goiontes (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
ongress created the Post Office Department with headqierters int Philadelphia and on July 26, 1776, 
Sonere Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. Pes his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Gee ree ocneral "Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily eramichad the Post Office Department as a 
_ branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster- ; 
General on Sept..26. The Postmaster-General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. 
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 Plerce..........|Caleb Cus! Mass.| 1853 * * \weecine eo {DODD st Sargent 1925 
ett jBuchansa. ...+..|Jeremiah 8, Black Pa....{ 1857 poorer -| Wm Mitchell, Misa: 1929 
« ...|Edwin M. Stun «eee! 1860 D. Roosevelt. asian Cummings Ct.. 1933 
cS. .|Edward Bates... Mos. 1861 Frank ig idee .+.|Mich..| 1939 
:|James. Speed....:/Ky....] 1864 “ Robt. H. Jackson. .|N. Y.. 1940 
in RY. wate | a ASOS My Francis Biddle.....|Pa....| 1941 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


; ‘The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of C Feb. 14, 
= made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by bee ol Coogee ia 1913 into th bgp 
- ment of Commerce and the eeertnent of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet eee 
Hh Roosevelt... .| Geo. B. Corte T. Re San 
Victor Hi. Metealt-[Cats.-| pos [| pant cosevel™: - -[ Oscar S: Straus. . ‘thot 
is we adnan of Commerce t : 
_ Wilson,......-/William C. Redfeld/N--¥..) 1913 || wilson. ...... 5) Wiliam B. Wilson Pa...) 1913 


r +eeeee-e(JOSh, W. Alexander|/Mo....| 1919 || Tyee 
| ‘Harding’. -..[Herbert C, Hoover|Cal...| 1921 Goold: ae Femes Jy Davis...| <.1- bes 
Coolidge. 1923 || Hoover.... 5... < coef 19a 
f * .| William F, Whiting|Mass..| 1928 +... +.) William N. Doak..|Val.. (| 
Hoover... Robert ‘P. Lamont. |I1.. 1929 || F, D. Roosevelt. esutea Perkins. .|N. ¥.. 


y D. Chapin. . -|Mich.. 1932 


F, D. Rosell Daniel 1 
Harry L. G, pope. «(8 Towa. «| 1939 
Jesse Jones.......'Texas.| 1940 


ee] 1933 
be 


fe 
by 
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Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary 
Made a member of the Cabinet. It is charged with the supervision of public business relating to the 
om oe pene veges ge kp fd ecg ae Seen eres Sate . tease inh Bureau of 

ons, ureau 0: ucation, ationa ervice, and certain hospit: 
institutions in the Dist. of Columbia. Se eS ae 
Resi- Ap- Resi- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |dences|pointed Presidents | Cabinet Officers |dences|pointed 


Thomas Ewing...|Ohio..| 1849 Cleveland. ...../William F, Vilas..|Wis...| 1888 

T.M.T.McKennan |Pa.... 1850 ||B. Harrison... ./Jonn W. Noble...|/Mo.,..| 1889 

Alex. H. H. Stuart) Va’... 1850 Cleveland......|Hoke Smith.....|/Ga.... 1893 

Robert McCleliand| Mich. 1853 3 . David R. Francis.|Mo....} 1896 

.|Jacob Thompson. .| Miss.. 1857 || McKinley. Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. Y¥.. 1897 

-{Caleb B. Smith...|Ind... 1861 te; aie Ethan A.Hitchcock|Mo....| 1898 

John P. Usher....| ‘* ...} 1863 ||'T. Roosevelt " Weer col Ok 

= ee 1865 s James R, Garfield.|Ohio..| 1907 

James- Harlan... .| Iowa. 1865 ||Taft....... Rich. A. Ballinger] Wash.| 1909 

rv. H. Browning Ill. . 1866 Sie ee ee .|Walter L. Fisher. .|1l....] 1911 

-|Jacob D. Cox,...|/Ohio..} 1869 || Wilson..... .|Franklin K, Lane.|/Cal...| 1913 

Columbus Delano.} ‘** ..j 1870 veo CTS John B. Payne,..|Va. 1920 

Zachariah Chandler|Mich.| 1875 ||Harding.......|Albert B. Fall....|N. 1921 

Carl Schurz...... Mo....{ 1877 * oseess (Hubert Worki... of Sy) ees) 

Sam. J. Kirkwood] Iowa. 1881 || Coolidge....... rs jets of COL Fa) 1923 

i rg ; ey PS eS Se coh hae Roy O. West. Ill....} 1928 

Henry M. Teller. .| Col... 1882 ||Hoover........ Ray Lyman Wilbur] Cal... 1929 

Cleveland. .....|Lucius Q. C. LamariMiss..| 1885 || F.D. Roosevelt.|\Harold L. Ickes..\Ill....| 1933 

ibentmR 8 Sart ag agen Sage ee ee eee 

Vice-Presidents of the United States Ss 


x 


Resi- | Qual-| Poli- 


Name Birthplace Yr. |dence| ified | tics Place of Death | Yr. |Age 

i|John Adams........ Quincy, Mass........ 1735|Mass..| 1789 |Fed...|Quincy, Mass....... 1826] 90 
2|Thomas Jefferson... Nhs ee 1743|Va....| 1797 |Rep...|Monticello, Va...... 1826) 83 

* 3|Aaron Burr......... Newark, Ne. 2525 << 1756|N. Y.-| 1801 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y,.|1836| 80 
4|\George Clinton. ....jUlster Co., N. Y.....|1739] “* ..) 1805 |Rep...|/Washington, D. C.. .|1812| 73° 
5)Elbridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, Mass... .|1744/Mass..| 1813 |Rep... kes 1814) 70 


1774|N. ¥..| 1817 |Rep.../Staten Island, N. Y..|1825| 51 
1782|S. C...| 1825 |Rep..,|Washington, D.C... 

1782|N. Y..| 1833 |Dem. .|Kinderhook, N. Y.. 
1780/Ky....| 1837 |Dem..|/Frankfort, Ky.. 


$| Daniel D. Tompkins .|\Scarsdale, N. Y. 
7\John C. Calhoun... .jAbbeville, 8. C 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. 
9| Richard M. Johnson.|I.ouisville, Ky. 


10jJohn Tyler......... Greenway, Va... 1790/Va....| 1841 |Dem..|/Richmond, Va. . 1862] 72 
i1|George M. Dallas. . ./Philadelphia, Pa. -|1792|Pa....| 1845 |Dem., ./Philadelphia, Pa 1864)- 
12|Millard Fillmore... .\Summerhill, N. Y....|1800)N. Y¥..| 1849 |Whig../Buffalo, N. Y... 1874) 74 

13| William R. King... .|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786|/Ala...| 1853 |Dem..|Dallas Co., Ala. «|1853) 67 
14/John C. Breckinridge;Lexington, Ky....... 1821/Ky....} 1857 |Dem..|Lexington, Ky...... 1875| 54 
15)Hannibal Hamlin. ..)Paris, Me........... 1809|Me.. ..| 1861 |Rep..,/Bangor, Me......... 1891} 81 
16|Andrew Johnson... ,|Raleigh, N. C........ 1808|Tenn.| 1865 |Rep...|Carter Co., Tenn... .|1875) 66 
17/Schuyler Colfax,.... New York City, N. Y.|1823/!nd. ..| 1869 |Rep...|Mankato, Minn. ....|1885) 62 
i8;Henry Wilgon...... Farmington, N. H....|1812)/Mass..| 1873 |Rep...|Washington, D, C...|1875) 63 

19) William A. Wheeler../Malone, N. Y........ 1819|N. ¥..| 1877 |Rep...|Malone, N. Y...... -|1887) 68 , 


! ye F 1830) _ ‘* ..|-1881 |Rep...|New York City,N. Y..|1886) 56 
21/Thos. A. Hendricks, ..Muskingum Co., Ohio,}1819)Ind...| 1885 }Dem. .|Indianapolis, Ind... .}1885] 66 


. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y..} 1889 |Rep..,.|/Rhinebeck, N. Y....|1920| 96 

33 Rota ie, Stevonson Christian Co., Ky....|1835|Iil.... ..|Ghicago, Ill... sl .o. 6 1914] 78 
24/Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J.... «+.|Paterson, Ne Jt 38 1899] 55 
25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y./1858/N. Y.. ...|Oyster Bay, N. ¥.. .|1919) 61 
26|Chas. W. Fairbanks, |Unionville Centre, Ohio Pie ...|Indianapolis, Ind... .]1918] 66 
27|James 8. Sherman,..|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. Y.. ooo | Uhl@8,. INVEY Se a ates 1912] 57 
28/Thos. R, Marshall... F r, ..|Washington, D, C...|1925| 71 
29|Calvin Coolidge..... a ne é : eles ...|Northampton, Mass..|1933) 60 
. Dawes. . .|Marietta, 10 e oe as] LOZ PRED... |s sac 4 4-4 5 tele eee Brine, 

3 Charles Gurtis” .....|ropeka. Kan ; ..-|Washington, D. C,. .|1936] 76 


32|John Nance Garner..|Red_ River Co., Tex.. 
33 Henry Agard Wallace|Adair County, Ia...... 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 
Name State; Time Name State; Time Name State) Time 


1888\Iowa, .' 1941 


.-.|1789-1791||James K. Polk.. .|Ter...|1835-1839]| Joseph W. Keifer.|O. .../1881-1883 
ici se oe 1791-1793 R. M. T. Hunter.|Va. . .|1839-1841||John G. Carlisle. .| Ky.. .|1883-1889 
¥.A.Muhlenburg]Pa. ..|1793-1795||John White. .... Ky...|1841-1843||Thomas B. Reed .|Me.. 1889-1891 
Jonathan Dayton|N. J.|1795-1799||John W. Jones.,.|Va. :.|1843-1845||Charles F. Crisp. |Ga.. 1891-1805 
Theo, Sedgwick, .|Mas. |1799-1801||John W. Davis.. .)/Ind. .]1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed .|Me., .|1895-1899 
Nathaniel Macon|N. C./1801-1807||R. C. Winthrop..|Mas. |1847-1849|/D. B. Henderson.|Ia.. . 1899-1903 
Joseph B.Varnum|Mas. {1807-1811 Howell Cobb... .}Ga..,/1849-1851]| Joseph G .Cannon|II1l. . .|1903-1910 


i -1814||Linn Boyd... ..; Ky.. .|1851-1855||Champ Clark, a. /|Mo. .|1911-1919 
Se ics Chaves. Rakes ilcisis N. P. Banks..... Mas. |1856-1857||Fred’k H. Gillett.|Mas. |1919-1925 
Henry Clay.....|Ky...|1815-1820||James L. Orr S. C./1857-1859]|Nich. Longworth|O. ...|1925-1931 


Siar ‘ton. Tex. .J1931-1933 | 

John W. Taylor..|N. Y.|/1820-1821||Wm. Pennington.|N. J./1860-1861||John N. Garner... iH 
J -1823]|Galusha A. Grow/Pa. ..|1861-1863/|Henry T. Rainey, |II1.. .|1933-193 : 

Foe ae ee 13a 1828 Schuyler Colfax..|Ind. .|1863-1869||Joseph W. Byrns.|Ten. | 1935-1936 


' Henry Clay..... ots ‘ Brttoaay 

Mt 1827|| James G. Blaine..|Me.. |1869-1875|| Wm. B. Bankhead] Ala. .|1936-194( 

Aad Back tual 133) 1834 Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. .|1875-1876||Sam Rayburn, ...|Tex.. jie4l.. a 
John Bell....... Ten..|1834-1835!/|Samuel J. Randall|Pa. ..|1876-1881 


The Oath of a President 


' the President shall In place of ‘‘protect,”” W. H. Taft, when he took 
aR e aaa etree tata ta ee nator “IT do} the oath, used the word ‘‘maintain.’’ 

lemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Geecute the office of President of the United States, I do solemnly swear that I will administer justice 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, oe without respect to persons, and do equal right to 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United| 4. poor and to the rich; and that I will faithfully 
States.” 2 9]. | discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
Ot athe tT aa’ sclomnly, swear (or afirm) | according to the best of my abilities and under: 

1 . standing, agreeably 

cise jwill support the Cons tution of the United See tes States. 


oe 


i le all 


ra 
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Justices of the United 


Service 


Name | 
Chief Justices in Italics 


IIe calc 

} Conn. 3... 1796-1799 
Bushrod Washington, Va. .}1798-1829 
A Moore, N. C...... 1799-— 


John Marshall, Va........ 
William Johnson, 8S. C.... 
BrockholstLivingston,N.Y. 
Thomas Todd, Ky 
Joseph Story, Mass.. 
Gabriel Duval, Md... 
Smith Thompson, N 
© Robert Trimble, Ky 


William Strong, Pa.. . 
Joseph P. Bradley, N 
Ward Hunt, N. Y. 


*Retired. 


10/1811/1886 


+ [1873-1882 


States Supreme Court 


Service 8 \ 

Name E13 

Chtef Justices in Italics Term [Yrs| Q | A 
Morrison _R. Watte, Ohio. .|1874-1888] 14]1816]1888 
John M. Harlan, Ky......}1877-1911} 34/1833/1911 
William B. Woods, Ga. 1880-1887} 7}1824/1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|/1881-1889] _8/1824]1889 
Horace Gray, Mass....... 1881-1902] 21/1828/1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥ . .|1882—1893] 11]1820/1893 
Lucius Q. C. iss.|1888-1893] 5]1825|1893 


Melville W. Fuller, M..... 
David J. Brewer, Kan.... 
Henry B. Brown, Mich... 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La.... 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y. 
Joseph McKenna, Cal.. ». 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .{1 
William R. Day, Ohio.... 


William H. Moody, Mass./1906-1910} 4/1853/1917 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn.”.|/1910-1914) 5]/1844/1914 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. ./1910-1916} 6/1862]... 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911-1937] 26|1859/1941 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga.....|/1910-191 6/1857}1916 
Edward D. 5 RABE Ss cain 1910-1921} 11/1845]1921 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 1912-1922] 12/1858/19: 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn./1914—1941] 26/1862)... 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.}1916—-1939} 23/1856|1941 
John H. Clarke, Ohio. .... 1916-1922} 6/1857]... 
William H. Taft, Conn....{1921-1930] 9/1857/19: 


*George Sutherland, Ut 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn, 


11/1862]. 222 


Owen J. Roberts, Penn. ..}1930—....]... 1875}.... 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y.|1932-1938| 6]1870/1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... WORT See ce 1886}.... 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... 1938-2 chee 1884)... 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass POSO— 0 he 1882}.... 
William O. Douglas, Co IOSO= Soe eltcc 1898].... 

‘ank Murphy, Michigan./1940—... 1]: : 1893).... 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y.... .J1941—. 27) .7° 1872 < 
James F. Byrnes, S.C... ./1941—....] 22. 1879 3 
Robert H. Jackson, N. ¥../1941—. .*-|" > ° 11892 =e 


Note-—-Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789, 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath: Justice 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 


1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned’’, 


Congress, on March 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘“‘The Supreme Court of the 
United States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


six of whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank 


Source: An Official of the United States Department of State 


The President of the United States is usually, 
and properly, spoken to as ‘Mr. President’; in 
writing to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’ is good 
usage, and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President, if the writer 
is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
wise the chief executive to be addressed more 
formally—‘‘The President, The White House’’ or 
“The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States.”’ All diplomatic letters from 
foreign sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.”’ 
The use of ‘‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
Officials is not in accord with American custom. 

A member of the American Cabinet may be 
addressed as ‘“‘My dear Mr. Secretary’; the head 
‘of a bureau may be written to as ‘My dear Mr, 
Commissioner.’’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
may be addressed as “My dear Senator (so and 
so)”’, or “My dear Senator.’ A member of the 
ie Aine may be written to as ‘“‘My dear Mr. 

so and so).’’ 

The salutation for a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr. Jus- 
tice,” the address is ‘“‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
The Supreme Court.’’ The Chief Justice is ‘My 
dear Mr. Chief Justice,” the address is ‘The 
Chief Justice, The Supreme Court.’’ All judges, 
Federal, State, Municipal are ‘‘The Honorable.” 

Governors and .Mayors are ‘‘The Honorable” 
and so are the heads of departments. 

In addressing doctors and professors the com- 
plimentary title ‘‘Doctor’”’ or ‘‘Esquire’ is gen- 
erally omitted, the initials of the professional 
deatee(s) being placed after the name instead, as, 
“John Jones, Mey, -D.,” or “John Jones, 
M.D,”’ The salutation is ‘My dear Dr. Jones.” 


../in, Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
‘Sir,’ or ‘‘Your Imperial Majesty.” 

A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
as “Sir” or ‘‘Madam.’’ The envelope is ad. 
dressed to “‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name),”’ 
or _“‘Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name). 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of 
royal blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal 
sci ale r 
may begin ‘‘May it please,” following with the 
words ‘‘Your Majesty’’ or ‘‘Your Royal Hi hness.’” 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘‘My Lord Duke’ (or Mar- 
quis’), a Duke is ‘His (or Your) Grace.” 

A foreign Ambassador is ‘Your Excellency.” A 
Minister Plenipotentiary is “Sir.’’ In the address 
an Ambassador is. ‘‘His Excellency,’’ a Minister 
Plenipotentiary ‘“The Honorable,” and Chargé 


Geiaives Ae Mine? 

«qives Of any peer may be addressed a: 
Madam,’’ with the further alternative of “Your 
EReeDIO or “Your Grace,” if she is of high 

The Pope is addressed, ‘His Holiness The Pope’”’ 
on His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.’’ ‘he 
Salutation is “Your Holiness” and the compli- 
mentary close, ‘Respectfully yours,’’. 

A Cardinal is ‘Your (His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is addressed as ‘“‘The Most Reverend’”’ and 
the salutation is ‘Your Excellency” or ‘Most 
Reverend Sir.” Protestant Bishops are addressed, 
“The Most Reverend” or ‘‘The Right Reverend”’ or 
“The Very Reverend” and the salutation is “Most 
Reverend Sir’ or ‘‘Right Reverend Sir” or “Reve 
erend Sir’’ or ‘“My dear Bishop,’ 


Here, as in the cases above, a letter ’ 


/ 
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ree ee mea ee ed ag 
Impeachments in United States History 


’ Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed. from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
ef impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 
No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
Person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and pun- 
ishment, according to law.’’ 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment tri began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
mess and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 
not guiity; verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 
from office. 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, 
acquittal. 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully ey 
as Judge of’the Confederate District Court; trial 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. : : 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug. 
i, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was raised; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 
37 not guilty; verdict acquittal. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 


with coal mine owners and: railroad officials while 


in office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 132, 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 

(11)_ George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
East. Dist., Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, voted his 
impeachment. He resigned. 

(12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge 
at San Francisco. It was charged that he hai 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shown favoritism. The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 
was acquitted. 

(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S, District Judge in 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached on 
charges as to financial transaction growing out of 
or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 
were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 
seventh he was voted guilty, 56 to 28, and the 
Senate on April 17, 1936, removed him from 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office. 


Our Freedoms Limited, U. S. Supreme Court Rules , . 


The exercise of free speech, a free press and 
religious freedom may be limited by legislative 
bodies, the United States Supreme Court held 
(June 8, 1942) ‘‘to times, places and methods not 
at odds with the preservation of peace and good 
order.’” 

The decision, declaring that ‘‘the rights of which 
our Constitution speaks are not absolutes to be 
exercised independently of other cherished privi- 
leges, protected by the same organic instrument,”’ 
upheld the right of three cities to impose license 
fees on members of Jehovah’s Witnesses who dis- 
tributed religious literature for which they sought 
contributions. 

The court divided 5 to 4, with Chief Justice Stone 
and Justice Murphy expressing vigorous dissenting 
opinions, in which Justices Black and Douglas 


joined. 
i The latter three, moreover, took occasion to re- 
verse their stand in the celebrated 1940 case 
which upheld a Pennsylvania law requiring school 
children to pledge allegiance to the American flag. 
That decision was 8 to 1, with Justice Stone the 
only dissenter. The Pennsylvania law_had also 
been fought by members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
who said that it violated their religious convictions 
to pledge allegiance to other than God. Z 

Justices Black, Douglas and Murphy said that the 
majority opinion ‘‘suppresses or tends to suppress 
the free exercise of a religion practiced by a 
minority group’; that it was “‘but another step 
in the direction” which the flag salute decision 
“took against the same religious minority,’’ and 


hat: 5 
“Since we joined in the opinion in the Gobitis 
(flag salute) case, we think this is an appropriate 
occasion. oe paee ee we now believe that it was 
also wrongly dec: sit ie 

The decision involved the following municipal 
license taxes: A $5 fee for transient book 
Opelika, Ala.; a peddler’s license of $2.50 a day, 
$10 a week or $25 a month at Fort Smith, Ark., 
and a quarterly license fee of $25 for transient 
merchants at Casa Grande Ariz. 


agents. at | 


“Courts, no more than constitution,”’ said Justice 
Reed’s majority opinion, ‘‘can intrude into the 
consciences of men or compel them to believe con- 
trary to their faith or think contrary to their 
convictions, but courts are competent to adjudge 
the acts men do under color of a constitutional 
right, such as that of freedom of speech or of the 
press or the free exercise of religion, and to deter- 
mine whether the claimed right is limited by other 
recognized powers, equally precious to mankind. 
So the mind and spirit of man remain forever free, 
while his actions rest subject to necessary accom- 
modation to the competing needs of his fellows. 

“One man, with views contrary to the rest of his 
compatriots, is entitled to the privilege of express- 
ing his ideas by speech or broadside to any one 
Willing to listen or to r . But that hearing may 
be limited by action of the proper legislative body 
to times, places and methods for the enlightenment 
of the community which, in view of existing social 
and economic conditions, are not at odds with the 
preservation of peace-and good order.” 

The decision added that ‘‘when proponents of 
religious or social theories use the ordinary com- 
mercial methods of sales of articles to raise propa- 
ganda funds, it is a natural and proper exercise of 
the power of the State to charge reasonable fees 
for the privilege of canvassing.’’ 

Chief Justice Stone wrote that ‘if the present 
taxes, laid in small communities upon peripatetic 
religious propagandists, are to be sustained, a way 
has been found for the effective suppréssion of 
speech, and press and religion despite constitu- 


‘tional guaranties’? and held that the city taxes 


in question “‘are better adapted to that end than 
were the stamp taxes which so successfully cur- 
tailed the dissemination of ideas by eighteenth 
century newspapers and pamphleteers, and which 
were a moving cause of the American Revolutior.’ 

Justice Murphy wrote that ‘‘liberty of conscience 
is too full of meaning for the individuals in this 
nation to permit taxation to prohibit or substan- 
tially impair the spread of religious ideas, even 
though they are controversial and run counter to 
the established notions of a community. 
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The Monroe Doctrine 
Source: Official Government and Historical Records 


President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
but that this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
ukase prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 
and declared that “‘the American continents are no 
longer subjects for any new colonial establish- 
ments.’’ 

Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia joined by France undertook ‘‘to put 
an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment’? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
governments erected out of the old colonies of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) when 
George Canning, British foreign.secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
. the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
. that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
" was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred tc any 
other power. : 

It was after deliberation by the President and his 
Cabinet, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
Wirt (and also after consultation with Thomas 
Jefferson, who approved), that the American posi- 
tion was formally stated in Monroe’s message 
(Dec. 2, 1823) asserting, ‘‘as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the 
ffee and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as- subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers. 

It is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
_tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
‘citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 


exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

“‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the - 
cable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system™~to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. r 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

“Tt is still the true policy of the United States 
to.leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course.”’ 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to %eonsider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy; meeting in all instances, the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
none... : 

“In the wars of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense with the movements in this 
hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected,”’ 

The United States Government sent to Germany 
and Italy (June 17, 1940) the following note: 

“The Government of the United States is in- 
formed that the government of . France has 
requested of the German Government the terms 
of an armistice. i 

“The Government of the United States feels it 
desirable, in order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, to inform Your Excellency that in ac- 
cordance with its traditional policy relating to the 
Western Hemisphere the United States would not 
recognize any transfer and would not acquiesce in 
any attempt to transfer any geographic region of 
the Western Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power.’’ 

French, British and Dutch Governments re- 
ceived similar notices. 


The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 


Source: The Records of Congress 


The first: Hatch Act, in effect Aug. 2; 1939, for- 
bids pernicious political activity by Federal em- 
ployes. 

The second Hatch Act in force July 20, 1940, 
prohibits such activity on the part of State em- 
ployes paid wholly or in part from Federal funds. 

The 1940 act limits to $3,000,000 the annual ex- 
kg sede of any political committee and to $5,000 
he amount any one person or organization may 
contribute to national committees for campaign 
purposes. Local and State committees may receive 
and spend in excess of $5,000. The act prohibits 
the purchase of goods, commodities or advertising 
when the funds go for campaign purposes. 

The measure includes within its provisions labor 
organizations which must not make a contribution 
or loan of more than $5,000 in any year to a 
political party. 

It is unlawful for any person— 

To “intimidate, threaten or coerce,’’ to interfere 
with the rights of any other person to vote as he 
pleases in any Federal election. 

In a governmental administrative position—de- 
partments, independent agencies or corporations 
controlled by the Government—to ‘‘use his official 
authority for the purpose of interfering with or 
affecting’ an election for Federal office. 

Directly or indirectly to promise ‘‘employment, 
position, work, compensation or other benefit’’ pro- 
vided for or made possible by an act of Congress, 
to anyone as a reward, favor or consideration for 
“any political activity.” 

To deprive, threaten or attempt to deprive by any 
means any person of ‘‘any employment, work, com- 
pensation or other benefit’? made possible by Con- 


gressional acts on account of any political activity 
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interfering with, restraining, or coercing, any in- 
eegeel jin the exercise of his right to vote at any 


The 1939 Act provides a fine of $1,000 and one . 
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Passport Regulations 
Source: United States Department of State 


A person applying for sa passport, or for the 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports are issued in 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by the chief executives of those 
islands; in the Philippines by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner; in foreign countries by American con- 
sular officers. 

As provided by reciprocal agreements é. 
immigrant visa fees have been Waived as between 
the United States and Argentina, the Bahama 
Islands, Barbados, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran (Persia), Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 
Miquelon, Netherlands, West Indies, Newfoundland, 
“oh, eal peng Panama, Peru, St. Pierre, and Switz- 
erland. 

_The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees, but have reduced them as shown: Aus- 
tralia, $2; Chile, $1.75; China, $2.50; Egypt, $2; 
France, $2.75; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
$2; India, $2; Iraq, $2; Ireland (Eire), $2; New 
Zealand, $2; Sweden, $1.25; Union of South Africa, 
$2; Venezuela, $2. 

- The above list does not include those countries 
with which waiver or reduction agreements have 
been concluded which are temporarily in suspension 
because of a state of war or conditions arising out 
of the present conflict. 

A person who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
within the United States, must submit a written 
application made before a-clerk of the Federal 
eourt or a State court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 

Passports are ordinarily issued valid for all 
countries. - ; 

(a) Pkotographs—The application must be ac- 
companied by duplicate photographs not more 
than 3 by 3 inches and not less than 214 by 2% 
inches in size, unmounted, printed on thin paper 
on a lignt background, showing the full front view 
of the features of the applicant, and taken within 
six months of the date they are submitted. Snap- 
shot, newspaper, magazine or full-length photo- 
gtaphs will not_be accepted. . 

(b) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. In 
cases of persons who have not previously obtained 
passports, the applicant or the witness must be 
known to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 
must be able to establish identity by documentary 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 
court or the passport agency. 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and 
his professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
port application if he has received or expects to 
Berto a fee for his services in connection there- 


A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time of his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should be shown, and the application should be 
supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made: A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify. as ae the a, and date of the applicant’s 

irth ma: accepted. 

F In the Jase of a person born abroad prior to noon 
E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at ee 
@ citizen and had previously resided here’ before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
pcompanied hy evidence of his father’s American 
citizenship. : Gy 

Persons born abroad. after May 24, 1934, of an 
_American mother or father who had previously 


resided here may submit evidence of the citizen- - 


ship of either of their parents. 

Under the Act ot May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had previously resided in the U. 8. is divested 
of American citizenship unless he resides here af 
least five years continuously immediately previous 
to his 18th birthday and unless, within six months 
after attaining the age of 21 years he takes an 
oath of allegiance to the U. S. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 
returned to him after inspection, He must state in 
his application when he emigrated, where he has 
lived since his arrival, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that_he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate, 

A woman applicant should state whether she 
has ever been married. A married woman should 
sign her own given name with the family name 
of her husband. 

A person who is a national of the United States, 
but not a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 


allegiance to the United States and that he does not. 


acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 

ac the Act of May 16, 
valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 

Passports will be issued by consuls abroad to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified by service passports. 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

(c) To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have 
been included in departmental passports, sub- 
sequent to Jan. 3, 1918. 

(d) To citizens not included in the classes 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State: 

e) Persons who claim American citizenship, 
but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: 

_ 1, Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the U. S. and ilps adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
passess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. 

A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passport 
issued. No fee charged for the issue of a passport 
to widow, child, parent, brother or sister of an 
American soldier, sailor or marine buried abroad 
to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 is charged 
for executing all applications for passports. 

The Department of State has ruled that, during 
the present emergency, no passport which has 
heretofore been issued shall be valid for use in 


‘traveling from the U. S. to a foreign country un- 


less it is submitted to the Department for valida- 
tion for such use. Under the new regulations, 
before the Department of State will validate any 
passport heretofore issued or issue any new Pass- 
ports for a foreign country it will be required that 
documentary evidence be submitted to it showing 
the imperative necessity for traveling. It is con- 
templated by the new regulations to restrict the 
use of passports only to those who can show an 
imperative necessity for traveling outside the 
United States and at the same time to take 
every possible precaution to assure the importance 
of American passports as definitely identifying and 


establishing the citizenship of the person to whom ~ 


they are issued. Persons desiring to have pass- 
ports already issued to them validated for future 
use and persons desiring to obtain new passports 
are urged to submit their applications at least. 3 
weeks in advance of their expected sailing. 

The Department of State on June 24, 1941, 
adopted a new procedure as to visa applications, 
as follows: 5 

In view of the declared emergency and the neces- 
sity from the standpoint of the national defense 
for careful supervision over the entry of aliens 
into the United States, the following procedure, 


1932, passports are” 
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effective July 1, 1941, has been instituted to require 
the submission of the cases of applicants for im- 
migration visas and for nonimmigrant visas to 
the Department of State for preliminary examina- 
tion before they are given final consideration by 
the consuls. 

The procedure applies to the cases of all aliens 
seeking permanent residence, temporary entry, or 
transit to a foreign destination, except native born 
citizens of countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
Officials of foreign governments, and seamen, where 
cases are subject to a different procedure. 

The procedure with respect to applicants for 
any type of visas requires the submission to the 
Department of State of a Biographical Statement 
on form B or C two affidavits of support and 
“sponsorship. 

The names of children under eighteen years of 
age may be included in forms covering an accom- 
panying parent. The affidavit form C must be 
prepared by American citizens or by aliens law- 
fully admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence and forms B and D should also be 
submitted by American citizens or by aliens law- 
‘fully admitted for permanent residence. 

The forms referred to are prescribed by regula- 
tion and will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 

- ington, D. C. The forms must be fully completed 
by typewriter and signed under oath before a 
Notary Public or other person authorized by law to 
administer oaths. Substitute documents will *not 
be accepted in lieu of any of the forms listed. The 
corroboratory documents and evidence referred to 
in_the forms must be submitted with the forms. 

When all of the required forms and supporting 
documents have been assembled, completely filled 
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out by typewriter and_signed under 
phowid be sent to the Immigration Section, Visa 
Division, Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
in an envelope so addressed. 

The cases will be considered in proper turn by 
Interdepartmental Committees acting in an ad- 
yisory capacity with reference to the national 
defense program. 

After Examination of each case in the Depart- 
ment an appropriate communication will be sent to 
the consul concerned for further consideration of 
the case. If an interested persomshould wish, con- 
sideration will be given to a request to have the 
notification sent by telegraph at his expense to 
the consul. The consul will advise the alien appro- 
priately regarding his case and the procedure to be 
followed in making formal application for a visa. 
In a case given preliminary approval by a consul, 
the visa will not be granted until satisfactory evi- 
dence is submitted to show that the alien will be 
able to proceed to the United States within the 
period of the validity of the visa and in this con- 
nection that he has transportation reservations and 
reasonable expectation of obtaining an exit permit 
and transit visas to the port of embarkation, 

When the cases are referred to the.consuls the 
interested ae will be notified immediately. As 
cases will be considered and action taken by the 
consuls under the law strictly according to the 
facts of the cases, special consideration may, not 
be accorded and should not_be requested. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees, 122 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y., has 
volunteered to act in an advisory liaison capacity 
between the social service organizations offering 
Se services to sponsors and the Department of 

e. 


1940 Law Defining U. S. Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States 


Under the Act approved October 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, the following persons are 
considered nationals and citizens of the United 
ote at birth. ' 

ec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 
’ (a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof; 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 
Member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or ojher property; 

(c) A person born outside of the United States 
nd its outlying possessions of parents. both of 

» whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom has resided in the United States or one of 
ae possessions, prior to the birth of such 

‘son; 

(d) A person born outside of the United States 

‘and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 


» is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 


United States or one of its outlying possessions 

prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 

™ pees is a national, but not a citizen of the United 
es. 


(e) A person born in an outlying possession of the 
United States of parents one of whom is a citizen 
of the ted States who resided in the United 


States or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such person; 

{f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States; 

(g)'A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States, who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 

_ Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the child must’ reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one yeurs: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 

- its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ residence in the United 
States, or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
ae shall thereupon cease. 

he che tt provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, religiovs, commer- 
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cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation; 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply to 
a child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
cr after the effective date of this Act, whose father 


oath, they 


. 


or mother or both at the time of the birth of such | 


person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
eels by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens of the United States at birth. 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

(b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 
ese) possessions prior to the birth of such 

nD; ‘ 

(c) A child of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shovn not to have been born in such’ outlying 
possession, 

Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (2), i) and (g), and section 204, 
Subsections (a) an (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pro- 
vided the paternity is established during minority, 
ae or adjudication of a competent 


In the absence of such legitimation or adjudica-_ 


tion, the child, whether born before o 

effective date of this Act, if the ietGen om tne 

nationality of the United States at the time of the 

child’s birth, and had ee eal resided in the 

shal beheld a haderacgultea’St Binh Rosen 
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The United States Immigration Law 
Source: The Federal Statutes and Executive Orders 


President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941. signed an 
Executive order in connection with the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940. The order provides that 
non-immigrants must present unexpired passports 
or Official documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of the countries to which 
they owe allegiance or other travel documents 
showing their origin and identity as prescribed in 
regulations issued by the Secretary of State, and 
vaiid passports or other non-immigrant visas. 

Immigrants must present unexpired passports, 
or official documents in the nature of passports, is- 


| 


sued by the governments of the countries to which 
they owe allegiance, or other travel documents 
showing their origin and_identity, prescribed in 
regulations issued by the Secretary of State, and 
valid immigration visas granted by the consular 
officers of the United States in accordance with the 
Tequirements of the Immigration Act of 1924 and 
the regulations issued thereunder. 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
cases of emergency in which the passports and 
immigration visa requirements may be waived for 
an immigrant alien. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION STATUTES 
The general provisions of the Federal immigration laws, except where there is conflict, if any, with 


the Executive order of June 3, 1941, are, in brief, 


American Consuls abroad are directed to ex- 
amine the information given on questionnaires and 
eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded and 
whose prison records make them inadmissible, as 
well as all others of the classes excluded by law. 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
not exceeded. The Consular servite is under the 
Department of State. 

Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, 
as of July 1, 1929, there may be admitted yearly 
about 153,900 alien immigrants. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South Amer- 
<a Natives of those countries can come without 

uota. 

If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot be 
taken by another. 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granting conditional 
independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted 
by concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of 
aliens such of the Filipinos as were not already 
American citizens. The Philippines thus have be- 
come, for U. S. Immigration purposes, a foreign 
country. The islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted into this country 
as immigranis. 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 
Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 
Jand of continental United States, by reason of the 
President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 

There are certain excepted classes of the yellow 
races that may enter the United States either per- 
manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to 
the approval of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended. She may be admitted for permanent 
residence; ministers and professors and their wives 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 
merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, government officials, their families 
and suites, etc.; and persons previously lawfully 
admitted to the U. S. for permanent residence, 
who are returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
ros eke otherwise admissible under the immigra- 

on laws. 


NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


A non-quota immigrant is: 
(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the 


-%. §S. or the husband of a citizen of the United 


States by a marriage occurring prior to July 1, 


1932. 
(b) An immigrant. previously lawiully admitted 
to the U. S., who is returning from a temporary 


visit abroad for permanent residence: 
c) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 


Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent coun- 
try of Central or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years, if accom- 
panying or following to join him; 
d) An immigrant who continuous. for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his ap- 
plication for admission to the U. S. has been, and 
who seeks to enter the U. S. solely for the purpose 
of carrying on the vocation of minister, or profes- 
sor and his wife, and his unmarried children under 
18 years, if accompanying or following to join him; 
(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
Jeast 15 vears of age and who seeks to enter the 
U. 8. ede for the purpose of study at an accred- 
ited school; ~ eh 2 
(£), Women who were citizens of the U. S. and 
who lost their citizenship by reason of marriage to 
aliens, or through the loss of U. 8. citizenship by 


as follows: 


their husbands, or by marriage to aliens and resi- - 


dence in a foreign country. 

A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 
immigrant or a non-immigrant. 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epilepties, 
insahe persons; persons of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; 
paupers; professional: beggars, vagrants, persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
sons who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
defective; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists. 

@) Anarchists, or persons who believe ii 
eate the overthrow by force or violente of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms 
of law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
ganized government, or who advocate the assassina- 
tion of public officials, or who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property; prostitutes, 
or persons coming for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose. 

(3) Contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 
country by offers or promises of employment, 
skilled or unskilled; persons likely to become a 
public charge, persons who have been excluded 
from admission and deported in pursuance of law, 
and who may again seek admission within one 
year from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
their attempt to be admitted from foreign contigu- 
ous territory the Secretary of Labor shall have 
consented to the reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may 
admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor, all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, except that any such children may 
be admitted if they are not likely to become a 
public charge and are otherwise eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
Yellow Races. j 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as &@ 
seamen, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
however, may be given permission by the Secretary 
of Labor to reapply for admission after they have 
remained out of the United States for at least one 
year from the date of deportation. 

All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect are Hebrew td Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions: 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 


Tr 

“b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
U. S. may bring in or send for his father or grand- 
father, over 55 years of age, his wife or mother, his 
grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if Stet Ne gapueeties art be admitted 
whether such relative can read or nov. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. 


or advo- . 


' States, shall 


or participatin: 
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(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 


(£) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption 
shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may leave and 


enter at the same port and still be in transit within 


the meaning hereof). 
) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. 

h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by 
the department may be excused from the actual 
taking of the test. 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 


United States—Immigration and Nationality Laws 


trey teen if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 


e found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, pro- 
fessors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 

Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up. to 
ten years and.a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 
Anarchist clause carry prison up to five years. 


Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


SEC. 401. A person who is a national of the 
United States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
shall lose his nationality by: 


(a) Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
either upon his own application or through the 
naturalization of a parent having legal custody of 
such person: Provided, however, That nationality 
shall not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
of a parent unless and until the child shall have 
attained the age of 23 years without acquiring 
permanent residence in the United States: Provided 
further, That a person who has acquired foreign 
nationality through the naturalization of his par- 
ent or parents, and who at the same time is a 
citizen of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
he has not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
American citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
permitted within two years from the effective date 


of his Act to return to the United States and take 


up permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
American citizen. 


(>) Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 
other formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
state: or 

(c) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces of 
a. ae a state unless expressly authorized by the 
laws of the United States, if he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state: 


(d) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
office, post, or employment under the government 
of a foreign state or political subdivision thereof 
for which only nationals of such state are eligible; 


(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
g in an election or plebiscite to 
determine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 

We Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States in a foreign state, in such form as may be 


‘prescribed by the Secretary of State; or 


(g) Deserting the military or naval service of the 
United States in time of war, provided he is con- 
victed thereof by a court martial; or 


(h) Committing any act of treason against, or 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
against the United States, provided he is convicted 
thereof by a court martial or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 


SEC. 402. A national of the United States who 
was born in the United States or who was born in 
any place outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States of a parent who was born in the United 


self under subsection (c) or (d) of section 401, 
when he shall remain for six months or longer 
within any foreign state of which he or either of 
his parents shall have been a national according to 
the laws of such foreign state, or within any place 
under control of such foreign state, and such pre- 
sumption shall exist until overcome whether or not 
the individual has returned to the United States. 
Such presumption may be overcome on the presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States, or to an 
immigration officer of, the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as the Department of 


State and the Department of Justice jointly pre- 


scribe. However, no such presumptions shall arise 
with respect to any officer or employee of the 
United States while serving abroad as such officer 
or employee, nor to any accompanying member of 
his family... . . 


SEC. 403. (a) Except as provided in subsecti 
(g) and (h) of section 401, no national can ox 


e presumed to have expatriated him-) 


patriate himself, or be expatriated, under this 
section while within the United States or any of 
its outlying possessions, but expatriation_ shall 
result from the performance within the United 
States or any of its outlying possessions of any of 
the acts or the fulfillment of any of the conditions 
specified in this section if and when the national 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad. 


(b) No national under 18 years of age can ex- 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in- 
clusive, or section 401. 


SEC. 404. A person who has become a national 
by naturalization shall lose his nationality by: 


(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 
of a foreign state of which he was formerly a 
natior.al or in which the place of his birth is situ- 
ated, if he acquires through such residence the 
nationality of such foreign state by operation of 
the law thereof; or 


(b) Residing continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign state of which he was for- 
merly a national or in which the place of his birth 
oy Sees except as provided in section 406 

eof. ‘ 


(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
other foreign state, except as provided in section 
406 hereof. 


SEC. 405. 
to a person: 


(a) Who resides abroad in'the emplo: 
wage the orders of the Government Bt the United 
ates; 


(b) Who is receiving compensation from 
Government of the United States and yeaidine 
pees on account of disability incurred in its 

vice. 


SEC. 406. Subsections (b) and (c of 
shall have no application to a Tee Sec ha 


(a) Who shall have resided in the Unite 
not less than 25 years subsequent to his nie 
tion and shall have attained the_age of 65 years 
when the foreign residence is established; 


(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date 
approval of this Act, or who is inereatices fe 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 
principally to represent a bona fide American edu- 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, com- 
mercial, financial, or business organization. 

PS eRe is residing abroad on account of ill 


(d) Or for study. 


SEC. 407. A person having American na 
who is a minor and is residing in a torsion tee 
with or under the legal custody of a parent who 
loses American nationality under section 404 of 
this Act, shall at the same time lose his American 
nationality if such minor has or acquires the 
nationality of such foreign state: Provided That. 
in such case, American nationality shall ‘not be 
lost as the result of loss of American nationality by 
jes Tee one pele ere the child attains the 
- out hay a 
residence in the United States” pauued DORMS DERE 


Section 404 shall have no application 


Amendment to the Law 


On October 16, 1941, Congress amen 
409 of the Nationality Act_of 1940 by extendas 
time during which nationality shall not be-1 . 
under Sections 404 and 407 from one year to rd 
years, and by extending the time during whieh ‘to 
pte gts ch 7 oreo ee of loss of citizenship 
e 
one year to two years. ee con 


-used for a particular war purpose. 


Middletown, Conn., stopped breath 
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Amendments to the Nationality Act 


(Passed by the 


Section 701. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 303 and 326 of this Act, any person not a 
citizen, regardless of age, who has served or here- 
after serves honorably in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the present war 
and who, having been lawfully admitted to the 
United States, including its Territories and pos- 
sessions, shall have been at the time of his enlist- 
went or induction a resident thereof, may be 
naturalized upon compliance with all the require- 
ments of the naturalization laws except that (1) 
no declaration of intention and no period of resi- 
dence within the United States or any State shall 
be required; (2) the petition for naturalization may 
be filed in any court having naturalization jurisdic- 
tion regardless of the residence of the petitioner; 
(3) the petitioner shall not be required to speak 
the English language, sign his petition in his own 
handwriting, or meet any educational test; and 
(4) no fee shall be charged or collected for making, 
filing, or docketing the petition for naturalization, 
or for the final hearing thereon, or for the certifica- 
tion of naturalization, if issued: 

Provided, however, That (1) there shall be in- 
cluded in the petition the affidavits of at least two 
credible witnesses, citizens of the United States, 
stating that each such witness personally knows 
the petitioner to be a person of good moral char- 
acter, attached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the United States, (2) the 
service of the petitioner in the military or naval 
forees of the United States shall be proved by 
affidavits, forming part of the petition, of at least 


77th Congress) 


two citizens of the United States, members or 
former members during the present war of the 
military or naval forces of the noncommissioned or 
warrant officer grade or higher (who may be the 
witnesses described in clause (1) of this proviso) 
or by a duly authenticated copy of the record of 
the executive department having custody of the 
record of petitioner’s service, showing that the 
petitioner is or was during the present war a mem- 
ber serving honorably in such armed forces, and 
(3) the petition shall be filed not later than one 
year after the termination of the effective period 
of those titles of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
for which the effective period as specified in the 
last title thereof. 

The petitioner may be naturalized immediately if 
prior to the filing of the petition the petitioner and 
the witnesses required by the foregoing proviso 
shall have appeared before and been examined by 
a representative of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Section 702. During the present war, any person 
entitled to naturalization under section 701 of this 


Act, who while serving honorably in the military’ 


or naval forces of the United States is not within 
the jurisdiction of any court authorized to natural- 
ize aliens, may be naturalized in accordance with 
all the applicable provisions of section 701 without 
appearing before a naturalization court. 

The petition for naturalization of any petitioner 
under this section shall be made and’ sworn to 
before, and filed with, a representative of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service designated by 
the Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner. 


Amendment to Nationalize Ex-Alien Soldiers 


Section 323. A person who, while a citizen of the 
United States and during the first or second World 
War, entered the military or naval service of any 
country at war with a country with which the 
United States was or is at war, who has lost citi- 
zenship of the United States by reason of any oath 
or obligation taken for the purpose of entering such 
service, or by reason of entering or serving in such 
armed forces, and who intends to reside perma~ 
nently in the United States, may be naturalized by 
taking before any naturalization court specified in 
subsection (a) of section 301, the oaths prescribed 
by section 335. 


Any such person who has lost citizenship of the 
United States during the second World War may, 
if he so desires, be naturalized by taking, before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 335. 

For the purposes of this section, the second 
World War shall be deemed to have commenced 
on Sept. 1, 1939, and shall continue until such 
time as the United States shall cease to be in a 
state of war. 

Certified copies of such oath shall be sent by such 
diplomatic or consular officer or such court to the 
pe mapa of State and to the Department of 

ustice. 


1917-1918 Draft Records Are Proof of Birth 


z cards of 24,000,000 men who signed for the 
draft registration in 1917 and 1918 were transferred 
from the War Department archives to the Census 
Bureau where they are available as a source of 
evidence for individuals who have no birth 

ates. - 
Ee ege records, according to Director J. C. Capt of 
the Bureau, contain age and place of birth and 
citizenship eugoeene or of all first World War 
istrants. 
cant eooticant may have 1917-18 draft records 
searched by furnishing the Census Bureau with his 
name, date and place of birth, permanent residence 


Acceptance 


jaw, signed by the President, provides 

panto further the war program of se ol tr 

States, the Secretary of the Treasury_is ane Cees oy 
hat or reject on behalf of the United State 

f money or other Prone TY, Te ae de he 

, made on Co Bt eee 

ey at the best terms available, any 


rty other than money. 
au et eistg of the Treasury, in order to ef- 


at time of registration, name of the place where 
registered and $1. For a photostatic copy of the 
draft card the fee is $2, and for a certification 
under seal, $3. ‘ 

Information on age and place of birth also may 
be obtained from census of population records on 
file in the Census Bureau. Unlike information from 
the draft records, which can be furnished to any- 
one, these individual census records are confidential 
and can be released only on the written authoriza- 
tion of individuals to whom they relate. 

During the 1941-1942 fiscal year the Census Bu- 
reau made 726,500 searches in response to requests. 


of Conditional War Gifts to U. S. 


fectuate the purposes for which gifts accepted 
under this title are made, shall from time to time 
allocate the money in such special deposit account 
to such of the various appropriations available for 
the purchase of war material and the furtherance 
of the war program of the United States as in his 
judgment will best effectuate the intent of the 
donors; and such money is hereby appropriated 
and shall be available for expenditure for the pur- 
poses of the appropriations to which allocated. 


—— ene arr 


Holds His Breath 


’ science, Eugene J. Frechette, 
Bae ee ee dent at Wesleyan ‘University, 


Jr., & 20-year-old stu 
tting & 
3) for 20 minutes and five seconds, settin 
a. The test was made in @ laboratory - 
demonstrate the capacity of human endurance an 
to prove that reflex action eventually would force 


ing (March 6, |- 


for 20 Minutes, 5 Seconds 


ject, who receives no other special chemical aid, 


Crechette said in describing his sensations: “You ~ 


yp 
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United States—Copyright Law; Wills: 


Cop 


yright Law of the United States 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
Tight is claimed belongs: 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons; addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
‘positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 


: -plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 


(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than photo-plays. 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. .The notice may be in the form 
“Copyright, 19....(year date of publication), by 
RA peas (mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 
case of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) 
accompanied by- the initials, monogram, mark or 


- symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 


Shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.”’ 2. Promptly after publication send to the 


ieee Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 


, ©,, two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration. 

In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
ting, printing and binding of the book have been 
performed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


‘Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
Manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of 4 book in the English language published abroad 
before AE cag in this country, an ad interim 
copyrig t for four months from the d 


term, the copyright shall be extended for the full 
term of 28 years. i 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 

ffice “an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of. dra- 
matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs not 
intended for general circulatian, one photographic 
print. (c) In the case of works of art (paintings, 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, one 
phoperavis or other identifying reproduction of the 
work. 

The statutory fee for registration of a published 
work subject to copyright is $2. This includes the 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For drama, 
music, lectures and works of art not Tenroduned 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore. Fer renewal of 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 for 
each Copyright Office record-book page or fraction 
thereof over one-half page. 

_ Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 


The original term of copyright under existing. 


U. S. law runs for 28 years, Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, or the next of kin, may secure a renewal 
for a further term of 28 years. In case of com- 
posite works, or works made for hire, the proprie- 
tor may secure the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States. may be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
pa on compliance with the American copy- 
rig! aw. 


PRINTS AND LABELS 


Under the Commercial Print and Label Act. 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940, the 
registration of commercial prints and labels was 
transferred from the office of the Commissioner 
of Patents to the Register of Copyrights. Registra- 
tions already made and unexpired are subject to 
renewal through the Register of Copyrights when 
their term expires, if application is made within 
— pace of ese * original term of 28 years, 

r forms and instructions appl 
BP oonstichen pply to the Register 


Wills 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
Beal ick eddtou be si 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays. and legal holidays. si 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants, In 
civil law, a minor is an. infant. 

In many States 4 will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A _nuneupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
ere npae of the tat u 

n most o: e States a willemust be in writin; 
signed by the testator, or by some person in h. 
preagace, and by his direction, and attested by 
wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
sore ; their names thereto in the presence of the 
estator, 

Wills are of two general types. 

ane first provides for outright distribution of an 
estate. 

The second provides for deferred distribution 
art oe of an estate until conditions are mine 
lavorable. 

The first type should provide for the appointment 
ee ae executor; the second, for an executor and a 
Trustee. 

An executor serves only long enough to close out 
an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will, 

A trustee, after receiving oe or all of an estate 
from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distribution, , 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 


It is the duty of an executor to tall 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal Siainon eae 
liquidate if the will so Provides, distribute the 
PropeRsy, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc.—are not 
disposed of by wiil, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation 
Fees ine eivon) settient in a will does not pass 

ecutor’s : 
case operating as. pa the will me such a 
shou e stated in the will wheth ~ 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the peneval sei 
or deducted from the individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 

will, the fight to oin in any agreement of’ merger 
E} 4 i : 
Be. Securities of Ms Wotats SP aablGn aac’ 
executor and a trustee can 
will, specific guthority tp sell, eg Sad see 
Teal estate; he can instructed to continue as 
hat ~ Ae Lara S business: } 
ght is a widow’s right to receive duri 
her lifetime one-thir arte 
ofthe husbands is aed <i the rents and revenues 
er and courtesy rights wer 
New York State under a law of 1929. Hacnenaae 
ee Reid Haye equal inheritance rights. 
fovchart iy a estate can be devised by the owner 
nee Sept. 1, 1930, in New York State 
viving spouse who is’ or ae 
from. retelving no fisinherited under the will 
ecedent had died without 
Hate Snes fugh Shartagtnge Gg BR 
stantially the same. ment cin is sub- 
ebts are a prior lien on the e 
law of New York and most of the sien Hee 


Not over . 
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Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


It is customary for a person who makes a will to 


_ mame an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 


may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
So an administrator. 


In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it. probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. 


When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate. and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other-states have Public Ad- 
ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. 


Every estate.is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
chee obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. 


Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 


First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


_ Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 
liens, and as such are obligations. 


_Contracts made by the deceased: involving con- 
tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
acknowledged as proven. 


Wages owed are in most of the states a debt 
and when proven, are a lien. 


Money or other property held in trust by the 
deceased is an obligation. 


Costs of administration up to the time cf settle- 
ment of an estate are obligations. 


So also are expenses of the last illness, and 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, 
according to the State. 

_ Pending settlement of the estate the necessary 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. 

There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one 
year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. 


Following is a brief summary of the Inheritance 
Tax laws of the States. 


Alahama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid 
to Alabama as a credit or deduction in com- 
puting any Federal Estate Tax payable by such 
estate according to Act of Congress of 1926, with 
peeieck to the items subject to taxation in Ala- 

ama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Arizona 
Estate Tax Law became effective, replacing the 
Inheritance Tax Law. 


Arkansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the net 
estate is tax exempt; the next $90,000 taxable at 
4/5 of i%, and tax on balance of net estate equal 
to the credit allowed by the Federal Estate Tax 
Act to the estate for inheritance taxes paid to 
a state, 


California—Husband — ($5,000 exemption); wife 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 ex- 
smption): adult child ($5,000 exemption) ; lineal 
ancestor lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax 
then ranges from 2% to 10%. : 

Brother, sister, or dependant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter 
thereof, $2,000 exemption) ; tax then ranges from 
5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

Others = a8 qa ($50 exemption), tax 
varies from 1% "0 « 

Ore half of the community property passing 

to the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to 


the husband. 


The exemptions are $20,000 for the 

Colorade— 510,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal’ descendant; $2,000 for wife or 
widow of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, 
prother, sister, mutually acknowledged child; 
$500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, but 
if they inh than ago ae Bt 

j nh x ranges fro: 

all they-get. The ta ie Me ier fob 
the size of the. inheritance. The 


f£ 2 ereof; thence up to 9% 
gutate for taxation purposes of a resident de- 
cedent shall be ascertained by a ding to the 


Juding income accruing @iter death; 
Le ae therefrom. losses incurred in the 
reduction to possession of chosés in action, in- 


corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
including income accrued after death and other 
items allowed as deductions by the statute. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
in value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; 
thence up to 10%; to any other person, corpota- 
tion_or association not included above in excess 
of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in value 
shal ee liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up 

0 G+ 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 
in respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,- 
000 to others, thence up to 4%. To brother or 
sister of the whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, 
niece or nephew, grandniece or grandnephew, or 
first cousin, $1,000 exemption. Rates on excess, 
2% up to $24,000, thence up to 5%. To others 
and to non-blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up 
to 8%. Exemptions—Any property, estate or in- 
terest devised or bequeathed for charitable, edu- 
cational, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 
provement. 


District of Columbia—Where the decedent died 
subsequent to August 17, 1937, but prior to 
July 27, 1939, father, mother, husband, wife, 
children by blood or legally adopted, linea! 
descendants or ancestors of decedent, exemption 
$5,000, 1% on balance; to brother, sister, nephew 
or niece, whole or half blood, $2,000, 3% on bal- 


half blood of the decedent 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%; 
any person other than 


All property and interest therein which shall Pai 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary an all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united pa ee as a single interest for de- 
inin: e tax. 
Sin ad ition there. is a transfer tax on the 
estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 193 
dies a resident of the District of Columbia, equa 
to 80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under 
the 1926 Federal Revenue Act, less eredit for 
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Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, Laws 
of Florida, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, is an 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
Towed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. AS ap- 


entire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
apply to non-residents and aliens. Estates af- 


'Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended 
(1941) and the Act approved by the Goyernor 
(Mar. 18, 1941). whereby tax now applies to 
estate of a person who may die a non-resident of 
state, whereas the original Act applied only to 
the estate of a person who may die a resident 
of the state. The exemption under that Act is 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the 
Federal Tax, no tax is assessed by the State. 


Idaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 
ing rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
ancestor, egopted child or issue ‘2%; exempt 
pnetridow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife of son, or 
husband, of daughter, 4%, exempt $1,000. To 
uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, $500. 
To others, 8%; no exemption. The tax in the 
ease of husband, wife, lineal issue, ete., rises 
to 15 per cent, according to the value of 
the inheritance, and_to others the rates range 
from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible per- 
sonal property is not imposed when the de- 
cedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
nee was no tax on such property, (See New 

ork. . 


Illinois—Class A, father, mothetr, lineal ancesctor, 

husband, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
acknowledged child, brother sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
lineal descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
$50,000, 2%; $50)000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 
6%; to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 
B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 
scendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 

~ to $20,000 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 

to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, 
all others except Class D (which consists of gifts 
for hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable 
purposes within the State, and ail transfers to 
or for the use of the State of Ilinois or any of 
dts institutions, municipal corporations or po- 
litical subdivisions for public purposes, entirely 
exempt)—in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 10%; 
to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 100,000, 16%; to $150,- 
000, 20%;' to $250,000, 24%: over $250,000, 30%. 
Exemptions—Class A,’ $20,000, except to brother 
and sister, $10,000; Class B, exemption is $500; 
Class ©, $100. 


Indiana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
three classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
or child to whom the transferer for not less than 
ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister 
or a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Bxemptions ate in the’ first class, wife $15,000, 
children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
re $2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd class 


fowa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption grad- 
uated tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
, vises to 8%,on all sums in excess of $200,000, 
When the estate goes to wife, husband, children 
Wether next of kin. To brother, sister and 
the like the tax ranges from 5% to 10% ; 10% to 


_ emption, 


15% in the case of other heirs. Exemptions— 
Husband or wife, $40,000; each child, including 
child, $15,000; grandchildren and other lineal 
descendant, $5,000; father or mother, $10,000. 


Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 


descendant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
adopted child, wife or widow of 2 son, or husband 
of a daughter, on first $25,000, 1%; thence up to 


brothers and sisters on first, $25,000, 3%; thence 
up to 121%. To persons in other degrees of 
collateral consanguinity, strangers or others not 
included above, on first $25,000, 5% thence up 
to 15%. Exemptions to surviving spouse, $75,000; 
to others of Class A, $15,000; to each member of 
Class B, ‘$5,000. Members of Class Cc have no 
exemption. Rates above named are charged only 
on amounts in excess of exemptions allowed; 
when the share is less than $200 in excess of the 
exemption no. tax is charged, Exemptions. and 
allowances if only a part of the estate 1S in 
Kansas, are in proportion to that part. There 
is a 10-year statute of limitations on the col- 
lection of taxes. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which be- 


came effective April 24, 1936, places the surviv- 
ing spouse, child by. biood, stepchild, adopted 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and. grandchild, bein 
the issue of a living child, in Class B; and a! 
other persons not included in either of the other 
classes, and corporations, except educational, re- 
ligious or other institutions, societies oF asso- 
ciations, whose sole object and purpose are to 
carry on _charitable, educational or religious 
work within the state, and cities and towns or 
public institutions in the state when the trans- 
fers are to be used for public purposes, which 
are exempt, are in Class C. Amount of tax 
runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% to 
16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by subtracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transier exceeds $15,000 the exemp- 
tion shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$5,000 the amount by which the distributable 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributable 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no ex- 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident of 
the State of Kentucky, but of the United States, 
the exemption shall be the same proportion of 
the allowable exemption in the case of residents 
that the property taxable by Kentucky bears to 
the whole property transferred by the decedent. 
Those in Classes B and C receive an exemption 
of $500; but if the tramsfer exceeds $1,000 the 
exemption shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$500 the amount by which the distributable share 
exceeds $1,000, so that a distributable share 
greater than $1,500 shall receive no exemption. 
In each case the exemption must be taken out 
of the first $10,000 inherited and the tax on 
the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 shall 
be computed at the rates provided. All shares 
of stock in corporations organized under the law 
of the State, belonging to persons whose domicile 
is in a country foreign to the United States or 
its possessions shall on the death of the owner 
be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or affin- 


ity, ascendant or surviving spouse in exc 
$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 30 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, on 
amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; 
in excess of $20,000, 7%. ‘To a stranger, in 
excess of $500; on amount in excess of $500 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, id 
Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies an 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt, 


Maine—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 


descendant, adopted child. adoptive parent. wife 
or widow of a son or husband or widower of a 
daughter of a decedent, the rates are as follows: 
Up to $50,000, 2%, thence up to 6%; $10,000 ex- 

jn each case, to husband, wife, father, 
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mother, child, adopted child, or adoptive parent 
cr child or children of a deceased child, by repre- 
sentation; $500 in each case, for any others in 
Class A. To brother, half brother, sister, half 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew 
grandniece, or cousin of a decedent, in excess of 
an examption of $500, from 5% in excess of ex- 
emption to $25,000 to 12%. For all others, in 
excess of an exemption of $500, from 10%.on first 
$50,000, thence up to 16%. Charities are exempt. 
The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 


Mazyland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 712% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to all distributees 
except parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 
decedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 
for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. 
The tax is payable by: the executor or adminis- 
trator but out of the distributive shares. Legacies 
or bequests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 
1, 1941, this exemption increased_to $150, and 
extends to any property passing. Joint accounts 
in banks, building associations and property held 
jointly are taxed, the exemption being husband 
and wife not only as tenants by the entirety but 
as joint tenants as well. 


Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 
tax ‘except the tax on commissions of an executor 
or administrator.) This is imposed only on estates 
large enough to be subject to the Federal Estate 
Tax. The tax payable te Maryland equals the 
amount of the credit allowable under the federal 
law for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child or adoptive parent unless they receive in 
excess of $10,000, in which case the rate is 1% 
on the first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on 
next $25,000; 4% on next $50,000; 5% on next 
$156,000, and so on up to 9% on excess over 
$1,000,000. Grandchildren are taxable if they re- 
ceive over $1,000 at above rates. Anybody may re- 
ceive $1,000 free from State inheritance tax. If 
brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, Step child or step parent receive more 
than $1,000, entire amount subject to inheri- 
tance tax: 4% on $10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8%, 
next $25,000; 10%, next $50,000; 11%, next $150,- 
000, and so on to 15% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Rates for other classes of heirs range from 2% 
te 15%. All property subject to legacy and suc- 
cession taxes shall be subject to an additional 
tax of 10% of all the taxes imposed by said 
provisions with respect to property or interests 
therein passing or accruing upon the death of 
3 who died during the period beginning 
an. 1, 1941, and ending June 30, 1943. Subject 
to an additional tax of 3% of all taxes imposed 
by said provisions, proceeds of said taxes to be 
paid over to the ‘‘Old Aid Assistance Fund.”’ 
‘Amounts are taxable for the “‘full”’ amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or 
$1,000 respectively. Death Taxes paid to the 
several states are credited against Federal Estate 
Taxes up to 80% of Federal Estate Taxes under 
the 1926 Federal Act. 


Michigan—Four rates—l. - Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, ‘adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, 
ete., or any lineal descendant exempt up to 
$5,000; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 

additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 

child to whom no property is transferred. 2. In- 
heritance tax is based on the total to each bene- 
ficiary’s interest therein and not to the entire 
estate of the decedent less exemptions, at the 

-rate of 2% on the first $50,000 thence up to 8% 

provided that that portion of the property so 

fransferred consisting of Real Estate shall be 
faxed at 34 of the rates specified. 3. In all other 

cases 10% on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 

4. In the event that the total of the inheritance 

taxes imposed by this act do not equal or exceed 

80% ofthe amount of the tax imposed by the 

Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an additional 

amount to equal 80% of said tax shall be added. 


Minnesota—In estates of persons dying on or 
after Apri] 1927—Eight classes of. beneficiaries; 
1) Wife, minor or dependent child, minor or 
ependent adopted child; (2) Adult child, adult 
adopted child, lineal issue of adopted child, 
lineal descendant of decedent; (3) Husband, 


mutually acknowledged child or lineal issue 
thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
cestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant there- 
of; wife or widow of a son, husband of a daugh- 
ter; (6) Uncle or aunt by blood or descendant 
thereof; (7) Any other relative or a stranger in 
blood to decedent or a corporation except those 
included in.Class 8, which includes the State 
of Minnesota or any political division for public 
purpose, religious, charitable, scientific, educa- 
tional body, cemeteries, etc., all within the State 
of Minnesota—totally exempt. Other exemptions: 
Classes (1) $10,000; (2 and 3) $5,000; (4) $3,000; 
(5) $1,000; (6) $250 and (7) $100, Primary rates: 
First $15,000, including exemption, 1%; next 
$15,000, 2%; then $20,000, 3%; $50,000, 344%; 
next $600,000, 4% to 9% (1% added for each 
$100,000 thereof); $400,000, 10% and 11% (1% 
added for each $200,000 thereo );, all over, 12%. 
Primary rates apply to Classes 1 and 2; for 
Classes 3 and 4, 115 times the primary rate; 
Class 5, 3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class 7, 5 
times. Life insured in excess of $32,500 and gifts 
in contemplation of death are subject to tax. 

Property placed in joint tenancy before April 
1935 taxable at one-half the value of the prop- 
erty; after that date at full value of property; ~ 
exempt insofar as surviving joint tenant fur- 
nished consideration. : 

Reasonable expenses of administration, last 
sickness, claims against decedent duly allowed 
as such, family maintenance as allowed by court, 
not exceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, 
taxes which have accrued or are a lien on 
property. in the estate at date of death shall be 
allowed as deductions in the amount allowed by 
probate court having jurisdiction before com- 
puting the tax. Total tax limited to 35% of 
property transferred. 

Minnesota has an estate tax law. which makes 
up the difference between the inheritance tax 
and the 80% credit allowed by the Federal 
Government under the 1926 act. 

The state has a gift tax act which became law 
July 16, 1937 which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future 
interest, made to any number of donees during 
the calendar year. In addition to the annual 
exclusion, the donor has an exemption. for gifts 
made to particular donees equal to those pro- 
vided for in the inheritance tax law. Gift tax 
rates are in all cases 34 of the inheritance tax 
rates; classifications the same as for inheritance 
tax, except that donees of the 7th Class have no 
exemption. Total tax is limited to 35% of value 
of property in excess of exemption. 


Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on the 
net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 
of 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000 
to 16 per cent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of 
the tax the value of the taxable estate is deter- 
mined (law of 1934), in the case of a resident, by 
deducting $50,000 from the difference between 
the deductions allowed, and ‘the gross estate. 


Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; insane and 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ancestor 
of descendant, adopted child or its descendant 
or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions; a. 

over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To brother, 
sister or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sister of 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all 
over, 4% up to 24%. To all others, includin, 

foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 57% 
up to 30%. If less than $100 not taxable. 


Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on 1st 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%; 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or eperitabls purposes within the State, is ex- 
empt. . 


Nebraska—Parent, spouse, child, brother, sister, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lineal descendant, 
exemption, $10,000, 1% on all additional; to uncle, 
aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal descendants 
exemption, $2,000; on all other, 4%; others, 1s 
5,000, 4%; to $10,000, 6%; to $20,000, 8%; to 

50,000, 10%; all over, 12%. Charitable, and 
similar institutions are not taxable. Estates of 
jess than $500 are entirely exempt. 


Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. 


% 


4 


870 


New Hampshire—All property within the _jurisdic- 


not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 


New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 


“an, 


New York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
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tion of the state, real, or personal, and any in- 
terest therein, belonging inhabitants of the 
state, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 


by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a city or 
town in this state for public purposes, shall be 
subject to a tax of 814% of its value, for the use 
of the state. 


To father, mother, grandparents, husband, ;wife 
ehild, grandchild, lineal descendant, a opted 
child and issue, mutually acknowledged child and 
step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
and up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
amount over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
‘daughter-in-law or son-in-law) 5% on any 
amount up to $300,000, and so on up to 16% on 
any amount in- excess of $2,200,000. To churches, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 
and tract societies, religious, benevolent and 
Charitable institutions, for religious and chari- 
table uses and purposes as well as to institutions, 
5% on any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
any amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% 
in excess of $3,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
municipal corporations within State or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
act also exempts property derived by a deceased 
soldier's estate from the Federal Government by 
reason of military service, and deems all per- 
sons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than 
$500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
\the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements, .All the debts 
and stead are first deducted from estate be- 
fore calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- 
able out of the balance of the estate after pay- 
ment of obligations. 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ing to estates of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
by the State of New Jersey under authority of 
other act or acts of that State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
the federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
estate taxes. 

It also applies prior to said date in those es- 
tates of descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 
26, 1926, which are still in process of settlement 
and subject to jurisdiction of courts of probate 
in tg and in which inheritance taxes remain 
‘unpaid. , 


the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 
or societies, | over exemption, 5%, 
and on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
conveyance taking effect upon death, 3%. The 
exemptions are $10,000 in the first two classes of 
heirs, and $500 to the last class. 


fect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To @ lineal ancestor or descendant, 
adopted child, step-child, or lineal descendant of 
adopted child or step-child, or to a brother or 
sister, or to the wife or widow of son, or to the 
husband or widower of a daughter, or to any 
child to whom the decedent for not less than 10 
years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually 
acknowledged relation of a parent: Provided, 
however, such relationship began at or before 
the child’s 15th birthday and was continuous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is $5,000. 
All net estates under $2,000, after deduction of 
the foregoing exemptions, are exempt after 
March 21, 1932. 

The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 


Ohio—To wife or minor child, on 


Tax Luws of the States 


after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on a 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; 
2.40% up to, $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
amount by which the net estate exceeds $10,- 
100,000. 

This normal rate is applicable to net estates of 
those dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 
prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further change is 
made.in the law it will also be applicable to the 
estates of those dying on and after July 1, 1943, 
A 1933 law and subsequent similar laws, increases 
the rate 25% on net estates of those dying after 
April 22, 1933, and prior to July 1, 1943. 

The temporary rates on the net estate after 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 
tion up to $150.000; $2% up to $200,000; 3% “ee to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
death, a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 
6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elimi- 
nates all distinction between the sexes and be- 
tween real and personal property in so far as 
the descent and distribution of property are in- 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohibits 
a man or woman from disinheriting the surviv- 
ing spouse; limits to one-half the amount of the 
estate, (as of the date of testator’s death) which 
may be given to charity; and gives an executor 
the right to sell real estate unless that right 
is expressly withheld in the will (does not affect 
wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

Alter Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been await- 
ing the- happening of some contingent event. 
This privilege, of course, applies only to those 
estates where the contingent tax had not been 
finally determined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 
1930, or with 
shali not have happened, prior to that date 

In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, short- 
ened the period for administration and distribu- 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months. It 
meee certain other changes in the law of es- 

S. 


North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 


or lineal ancestots, adopted child, also step- 
child. Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor 
child, $2,000 to others of this class, Rates on 
excess, 1% up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts 
and uncles of the decendent, and decendants of 
brothers and sisters, but not descendants of 
aunts and uncles, 4% up to 16%. To other 
Soe ta ae more remote the rates range from 
vo WO Os 


North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 


tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 33% 
of the amount. over $1,500,000. 
excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is included 
in gross estate. In determining net estate deduc- 
tions from gross 
emptions to husband or wife of 


r amount re- 
ceived, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). 
Deductions are allowed for devises or bequests 
use of any public institution for 

exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
oration, institution, Society’ or as- 


25,000 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; ee anes 


to 
4%. To widower, adult child’ adopt 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 ‘or pert tiem 
over exemptions, thence pe to 4%. To 
other, sister, niece, nephew, wife or’ 
son, husband of a daughter, ’ widow. oF 4 


\ To other 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 Or pert 


Tespect to which the contingency — 


‘ 
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Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
ehild, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or 
as annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds 
of life insurance by virtue of policies under which 
the insured has the right to change the benefi- 
ciary except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
erans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 
from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 
yeteran of any War in which the United States 
Was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
STanted an estate receivable by father, mother, 
wife, husband, child. adopted child or any lineal 
descendant of decedent or such adopted child. 

The rate of taxes upon the net estate and 
transfers shall be at the following rates: 1% 
to $10,000; thence up to 10%. 

In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 


Oregon—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, or 
any iineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,- 
000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal de- 
scendant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, 
$1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. Addi- 
tional tax in all other cases, exemption $500; $500 
to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective on 
and after June 9, 1933. 


Pennsylvania—tTransfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on value of estate passing 
to direct and collateral heirs. _To father, mother, 
husband, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted children, step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is the 
widow’s exemption of $500. * 


2%, $25,000 to $50,000; 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
4%. $250,000 to $500,000; 5%, $500,000 to $750,- 


000; 7%, 
over $1,000,000. To others more remote, $1,000 
is exempt and rates on excess are: 5% up to 


Pe 000 6% 


Bequests to corporations ex- 
empt by charter or by general laws are exempt 
under inheritance tax law. - 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 


beginning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 
ara ranging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,- 


uth Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child, 

Borner grandchild, adult child, adult grand- 
children, father or mother, on amount in ex- 
cess of exemption; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up 
to 6%. To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant 
(other than above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of Go ehter, on amount in excess of exemption, 
up to. $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. To any 
other beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4% 
“to 14%. Exemptions—Husband or wife, $10,000; 
minor child, $7,500; adult child, father or moth- 
er, $5,000; lineal ancestor or descendant, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt grandchild, etc., $500; any 
Sister’ beneficiary, $200. Devises or bequests for 
educational, religious or public charities in this 
State, or for city or town for public purposes, 
entirely exempt. 


South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lineal) — 


ie, up to $15,000 on excess after deducting ex- 
petits from $15,000, 1%; to husband, 
ancestor of decedent or any child Jegally adopted, 


lineal 


or mutually acknowledged for not less than ten 
years or lineal issue of such, 2%; to brother or 
sister, or descendant, a wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, 3%. To brother or 
sister of father or mother, or a descendant of 
a brother or sister of the father or mother of 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in any 
other degree than as above, or strangers, or & 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 and 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $50,- 
000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 4 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Property 
transferred for public or charitable purposes; 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred to 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal issue, 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged children 
and issue of such, lineal ancestors of decedent, 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother or 
sister of decedent, or descendants of such, wife 


or widow of son or husband of daughter; $200 


exemption to brother or sister of father or moth- 
aa descendants of such; $100 exemption to 
others. 


Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal 
ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted 
child, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1% thence up to 
7%. (A maximum single exemption of $10,000 
against that portion of the net estate distribu- 
table to one or more of the beneficiaries of this 
class is.allowed.) To any other relative, person, 
association or corporation, from $1,000 to $50,000, 
5%, thence up to 15%. (A maximum single ex- 
emption of $1,000 against that portion of estate 
distributable to one or more beneficiaries of this 
class is allowed, provided no exemption is allowed 
against the estate of a non-resident decedent 
and no exemption or deduction shall be made on 
account of dower or courtesy.) In the case of 
estates of non-residents, the exemption shall be 
apportioned in the ratio that the value of the 
property included: in the gross estate, to-wit, 
properly, the transfer of which is subject to the 

_tax imposed hereby, bears to the value of all the 
property that would have been included in the 
gross estate if the decedent had been a resident 
of this State; provided that,ein any event, such 

roportionate part of the exemption shall not be 
ess than is permitted by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband or wife, or any 
direct’ lineal descendant or ascendant of \the 
decedent, or to any adopted child of decedent or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an ex- 
emption of $25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% 
to 6%. If to religious, educational or charitable 
organizations in State, bequest to be used within 
State, all is exempt. If to a governmental unit, 
National or State, it is the same as to husband or 
wife, provided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 
in the State of Texas. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in ex- 
cess of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle 
or aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in 
excess of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any 
other person or organization tax of from 5% to 
20%, beginning at $500. Bequests to persons not 
related to the deceased are subject to the tax 
even if the bequest is to be used in the State 
(1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 


estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- - 


tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which are 
exempt on account of the net estate not exceed- 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. 
This new statute also provides for an additional 
tax on estates previously taxed in an amount 
equal to the difference between the sum of such 
taxes due or paid the State and 80% of the total 
sum of the Federal Estate Tax. 


Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 3%, 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 8% 
above that to $125,000; 10% of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax- 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or 
any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


Vermont—To husband, wife, child, father, mother 
or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or hus- 
band of a daughter, child adopted during min- 
ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, no 
fax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
5%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions devises or 

bequests to corporation or organization create 

and existing under the laws of the State and 
having principal office in the State for, char- 
itable, religious or educational purposes. 


1933 - 


e, 


\ 
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Virginia—The State inheritance tax law was 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
that the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, 
in no case be less than 80% of the tax imposed 
by the act of Congress. 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother. 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
or adoption, husband, wife, and all other lin- 
eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
$5,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
and the rates vary from a/¢ to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. 


Washington—This is a community-property state, 
and hence one-half of the estate after debts 
and expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 
ing spouse without tax. There is also a class 
exemption of $10,000 in the net value of an 
estate passing to grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother, husband, wife, child, stepchild, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant of decedent, 
rate of tax from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemp- 
tion in the estate rasa to brothers and sisters, 
rate from 1% to 20%; all others without exemp- 
tion, rate from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to 
ella charitable and religious organizations are 
exempt. 


West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child, 
descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
sister including those of half blood, 4%; to 
those further removed in relationship from de- 
cedent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
blood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
property received. The tax rates range from 
3% to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
ship and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 
Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for public pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 

olely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 


_ 


si 
ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 
_within State. To widow, under the law as 
amended (effective May 28, 1941) a widow re- 
ceived a flat $15,000 exemption; the husband, 
child, step-child, father or mother, or descen- 


dants of any child, each receives a flat $5,000 
exemption, said amounts being deducted in each 
case, regardless of amount received. 


Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
lineal issue thereof;>-to brothers, sisters and 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter. To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When the 
estate is above $25,000 the above rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on 
excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 timés on exXCess; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times on excess; above 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such tax, 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property trans- 
ferred to any beneficiary. Moreover, the figures 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each separate 
beneficiary and not to the estate as a whole. 
Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable from 
March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was im~ 
posed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 of the 
normal inheritance tax on each transfer. This 
Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but was 
amended by the special session of the legisla- 
ture for 1937, which amendment became effec- 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who may 
die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment elimina the $100 
normal tax exemption and increased the tax 
rate from 25% to 30%. The emergency tax is 
now 30% of the normal tax. Exemptions— 
$5,000 to husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
brothers, sisters and descendants, husband of 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descen- 
dants or ancestors, and lesser amounts to other 
pelativer: down to $100 exemptions to strangers 

ood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, ete.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named 


beneficiaries other than insured’s estate, en- / 


tirely exempt. 


Utilization of Vital War Information 
(Passed by the 77th Congress, Second Session) 


The Secretary of Commerce shall, at the direction 
of the President, and subject to such regulations 


\as the President may issue, make such special 


investigations and reports of census or statistical 
matters as may be needed in connection with the 


conduct of the war, and, in carrying out the pur- 


pose of this section, dispense with or curtail any 

regular census or statistical work of the Depart- 

pent ae Commerce, or of any bureau or division 
reof. , 

Any person who shall refuse or willfully neglect 
fo answer any questions in connection with any 
special investigations made under this section, or 
who shall willfully give answers that are false, 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not exceed- 
ing $500 or imprisoned for a period of not exceeding 
sixty days, or both. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any 
record, schedule, report, or return, or any informa- 
tion or data contained therein, now or hereafter in 


the possession of the Department of Commerce, or 


any bureau or division thereof, may be made avail- 
able by the Secretary of Commerce to any branch on 
agency of the Government, the head of which shall 
have made written, request therefor for use in 
connection with the conduct of the war. The 
President shall issue regulations with respect to the 
making available of any such record, schedule, 
report, return, information or data, and with 


respect to the use thergof after the same has been 


ee avalaHies tt hatent 
Oo person sha close or make use of 
individual record, schedule, report, or return, or 
any information or data contained therein con- 
trary to the terms of such regulations; and any 
person knowingly and willfully violating this pro- 
vision shall be aenie! of a felony and upen con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not exceeding $1,000 
or be imprisoned not exceeding two years, or both, 
For purposes of this title the term ‘‘person”’ 
shall include any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, business trust, corporation, or any organized 
group of persons, whether incorporated or not. 


Waiver of Navigation 


A 1942 U. S. law provides that the head of each 
department or agency responsible for the admin-~ 
istration of the navigation and vessel inspection 
laws is directed to waive compliance with such 
laws upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of War to the extent deemed 
necessary in the conduct of the war by the officer 
making the request. 


and Inspection Laws 


The head of such department or 
thorized to waive compliance with ch sete 
such extent and in such manner and upon such 
terms as he may prescribe either upon his own 
initiative or upon the written recommendation 
noneeee me dani oan ane ea sea 
at suc! 
in the conduct of the war. eatiby epee 


One Out of Every Four in Jobs Is a Warten 


Miss Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, announced 
(July 18, 1942) that more than 13,000,000 women, 
representing one-fourth of the total employment, 
were working in the United States and ‘‘2,000,000 
more employed women would be needed by the 
end of 1942 and at least 5,000,000 more women 

1 


than are employed now will be need ” 
Miss Anderson said that soon every fein se 
in America might turn out to be a woman. She 
said that the employment of women in aircraft 
assembly plants had increased tenfold since Pearl 
ae Bo nt aa that more than .200,000 
ery u. employed in ammunition plants 


i ~ 


a 


ght 


ry 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 


Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research; figures are as of January 1, 1942 


Serpe rere eS ee 
Personal Exemp. 


Married 
or head 


Y State Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- Single lof family| Credit 
to rates to centage|__——_— for de- 
| 2 rates and pend- 
z Special rates or ents 
' features 
Alabama.......- First $1,000 | 1.5 $2,001-$5,000 ) 
1,001- 3,000 | 3 Over 5, ite 
f Arizona....s...- First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 7,000 
2,001- 3,000 | 1.25 7,001- 8, 
3,001- 4,000 | 1.5 8,001- 9,000 
4,001- 5,000 | 2 Over 9,000 
5.001- 6,000 | 2.5 = fess-ee- saree ne 
Arkansas......-- First 3,000 | 1 11,001-25,000 
3,001- 6,000 | 2 Over 25,000 
6,001-11,000 [3 nance crswe son 
California....-..- First 5, 1 50,001- 60,000 
5,001-10,000 | 2 60,001- 70,000 
ae ed 3 70,001- 80,000 
'5,001-20,000 | 4 80,001-100,000 
20,001-25,000 | 5 100,001-150,000 
25,001-30,000 | 6 150,001-250,000 
30,001-40, 7 Over 250,000 
: 40,001-50,000 | 8 Qi 
Colorado......-- First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 
2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10,000 5 
4,001- 6, 3 Over 10,000 6 __| royalties,interest,2%|..---++ 
Delaware......-- First 3,0 1 Over 10,000 si bE 
3.001-10,000 |} 2 forsee nn neenaneleezrerer toss anaes ins o canals dag © 
Georgia......--- a 1 7,001-10,000 5 1,000 
1,001- 3,000 | 2 10,001-20,000 6 
3,001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20,00 7 
BO0t 70001 4 2 0 Nev ene e acess he gees ee ticir eens anna Hae 
Idaho.....-.---- t 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 
1,001- 2,000 | 3 4,001- 5,000 6 
2,001- 3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 8 
TWE. ois ee ee ne First 1,000 | 1 ,001- 4,000 4 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 5 
B’O01= 3000.1 3. 2 0” bee ewes on oo lee nse sole oe eR itl a Ei 
Se ACAMBAS 2) h.G 0 o> 2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 3 
2,001- 3,000 | 2 Over 7,000 4 
: ee ert eo eee s aperk 1a ie 
entucky4..:..-- i ‘o01- 5, 
iS = 3,001- fom 3 Over 5,000 5 
Louisiana......- eee 8 
4,001- 8,000 | 4 
Over 8,000 | 6 
\- ~ 
Maryland.....-- Investment in-| 
eee Sacre 4 Dad Gate ee Nemes 
rd’ary iucome| 2) few eee ea ree|etgse sl" oO aaa: |) BO He 
achusetts®...|Earned income Interest & divi- 
a and annuities| 1.5 ds 
Capital gains | 3 peaharciievistehe Wools telfovalns ajatere 
He Phadees First ~ 1,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 | 6 
z oe 1,001- 2,000 | 2 7,001- 9,000 | 7 
E 2'001- 3,000 | 3 9'001-12,500 | 8 
ji 3'001- 4,000 | 4 12'500-20, 9 
} Oe ee |. 1.5 7'601-10,000 os 
ates wie . rst 2, . , Bide % 
Be PRE ERR [23 | ROHR | 
Vy = 001- 7,00 é 001-20, - 
# 3 Over 72000 [2 z 
——"— isso Jeter 1,000 | 1 ,001- 9, < 
ps Missouri. « 1 001- 2/000 | 1.5-Less $5 | 5,001- 7,000 3 
zi: 27001- 3.000 | 2 -Less 15 7,001- 9,000 |3.5 
te: 5 ; youre 9,000 |4 5 
“A ri Aor First 2,000 1 , 
ti: Speen ae eb Tere: Sane 4 506 
= y New Hamps! res. come from in-| yerabe§ j-+e+ess vice, ogel eee Ra aisle ened 
ay roperty ~|..--. ***|4nt. from savings de-|...--- 
3 aeeeities 4 ee fee, Daa tae To. . colar ne.) wien tere onan oe exempt = Jreseae 
; Mexico.....| First 10,000 ' 
s = 10,001-20,000 | 2 
ilies Kine 20 rst , 
its Fie Yor 1,001- 3,000 | 3 
Be 3'001- 5,000 | 4 
a 5,001- 7,000 | 5 
7,001- 9,000 | 6 
Over . 9,000 | 7 


6,001-10,000 


North Carolina...-| *7'001- rave 4 ~| Over 10,000 
4'001- 6,000: FE ERE OO ele seae 


Yo ie: 
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Married | Credit 


Per- or head |for de- 


State bio pee bio apg App ae centage| Single |of family pend- 
ta ore 
and 
Special rates or 
features 
North Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 500 1,500 200 
2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10,000: 740.2) olen gels ote es ieee 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 10,001-15,000 | 12.5 Habe Seg «2 oe eco oe 
5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over (15,000 (15 0a ee cea 2 ele eee 
Oklahoma,...... First 1,000 | 1 5,001- 6,000 6 850 1,700 300 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 6,001- 7,000 Y Ceres |) eee me 
4 2,001- 3,000 | 3 7,001- 8,000 tea Ae ee @ RE SR oe 
3,001- 4,000 | 4 Over 8,000 De AND) ss ely oy spre se 
CFT RES U1 a eee er en IRAE Pere tegen PSs Sy | moa tute oy dif ie 
Oregon’. ........ First 2 2,001- 3,000 5 800 1,590 300 
1- 1,000 | 3 3,001- 4,000 6 2 pet. surtax on in-}....... 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 4,000 7 come from intangi- 
bles; total tax not to 
exceed 8 pct. of nor- 
mal tax net income 
less surtax exemption 
South Carolina...| First 2,000 | 2 4,001- 6,000 4 1,000 1,800 200 
,001- 4,000 | 3 ver 6,01 oe? erty EMA ate ee ee 
South Dakota....) First 3,000 | 1 15,001-40,000 4 8 20 4 
i 3,001- 7,000 | 2 40,001-140,000; 5 (800)! | (2,000)! (400)? 
. 7,001-15,000 | 3 Over: | 140,000} 26s) Fleas S5- I o-oo sl 
Tennessee®,,..... Interest; divi-| 6 Dividends from corporations at least 75 pct. of 
dends the property of which is assessable for’ ad 
valorem taxation in Tennessee, 4 pct. 
Utah.2. fos... First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 300 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 By jb ilies esate « [aN a 2 
DO TFS, OOO. 1B! Seg eae ds 3's ens ne fe Eee cenel nema & ra a ne ic ne 
Vermont........ PBtCANG Givalds| A} hee tia -baeck t0deds Re the being cies 1,000° 2,000° 250 
All other ine. y ee eae Ol ROT Tee es fet 5 on a ey a AERO ee 
Virginia... 2... First 3,000 | 1.5 Over 5,000 3 1,000 2,000 200 
B00 ba 6000: [BiB eh es a Nis 5 elas ors hue wt sald eraee aheleraha Nese) cree tbatl oils ancube Ortns ca, | ea 
West Virginia....| First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 1,000 2,000 300 
1,001- 2,000 | 2.5 *4,001- 5,000 BE en NG i ftenlewc ls oh 200+ 
2,001- 3,000 3 5,001- 6,000 1.5 es nay ereeeere sor) Sc 
Over 6,000 Net ee Es SPM 
Wisconsin’, ..... First 1,000 | 1 7,001- 8,000 4 800! 1,600! 3202 
i 1,001- 2;000 | 1.25 8,001- 9,000 4.5 Surtax: Normal tax|....... 
2,001- 3,00 1.5 9,001-10,000 5 less $37.50 divided|....... 
3,001- 4,0 2 10,001-11, 5.5 | |by 6. Temporary sur-|....... 
4,001- 5,000 | 2.5 11,001-12,000 6 tax equal to 60 pet.|....... 
5,001- 6,000 | 3 Over 12,000 af of normal tax §7— “Nese oe 
Breet) or, OOO. Ar aio) WE dak tea eg ee 
Dist, of Col,.....].. First 5,000 | 1 15,001-20,000 > H 
' 5,001-10,000 | 1.5 Over 20,000 3 
10,000-15,000 | 2 


Ai 


1Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income, Sum in parenthesis expresses 
tax credit as income exemption on assumption that latter is always deducted from lowest income bracket. 

*Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesis is the 
amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family will 
first become taxable. : 

8In the case of a dependent father, mother or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a d } 
$300 in lieu of $5 tax credit. 4 CN 

4Deductible from lowest income bracket. 

5The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addi 

ersonal exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each qonendee en 

250. A person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 
with his spouse’s does not exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on his property income. 

6Tax applies only to interest and dividends. : 

7An additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income, ‘ 

8For purposes of the surtax (applicable to income from intangibles) exemptio: 
person and $800 for a married person are allowed. ) 1 Pen UE S80: X0x epee 

®Applicable to earned incomé. A personal exemption of $400 and $800 for single and i 
Pesepbad : packed eeaines income rey Sy ge adie es that net. iadome iriver ties eoCriee 
‘othe an intangibles does not exc ani respectively, or intangi i 
$1,500 and $3,000 respectively. 5 y tangible income does not exceed 


10Por purposes of the regular surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. 


The Single Tax, Summary by the Late Henry George 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self- | for any special privilege thus 
evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of | and that that value ehich Thaeroun eats 
American Independence,: that all men are created | Provement of the company attaches’ to land 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with | Should be taken for the use of the community: that 
eertain inalienable rights. pee is entitled to all that his labor produces; 
We hold that all men are equally entitled to the of labor’ 2° t@% Should be levied on the products 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and x 
of what is gained by the general growth and im- | ran@,C2™ty, Ut, these principles, we are in favor of 


: raising all public revenues for national 
pee of the Roteenuety of which they are | county and municipal purposes by a single tee 


Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold and of the Bholition of alk a of aprove nena 


natural opportunities without a fair return to all | and indirect texhtion at) ORDER forms ror ete 


FA egress, ey tee 


- Inatured obligations, 


” interest. 


. Of interest. 


- Rhode Island...... Sea 1923! new act 


ally constitutes a misdemeanor. 
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Rae Pe (os fuser in rt Small Loan Interest Rates 


oe Tegulation of interest rates is a form of 


: Penis power which is generally exercised by state 


legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 


venience into four classes. 


1, Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Eyery state has established a legal or conventional 
Tate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
and in loan contfacts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 


- 5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 


2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
hhoma, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
Provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
statates. The most common maximum contract 
Tates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture.of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
er usually exempted from the protection of these 
aws. 

3. Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes 
apply only to loans of small sums, but within this 
atea they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 

emp’ -eight jurisdictions have comprehen- 
sive srrall loan statutes, most of which are modeled 


- Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 

Puceli Sage Foundation. The Uniform Law re- 
quires those engaged in the business of lending 
sums of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 
Rates of charge permitted licensees ee 
Tange from 215 to 314 per cent a month, and both 
criminal and civil penalties are provided for in- 
fraction. Unlike the rates fixed by the first two 
classes of statutes which permit the lender to 
obtain, in addition to interest, reimbursement for 
certain expenses incident to making and collecting 


an all-inclusive limitation upon charges. Fourteen 
states have no comprehensive small loan laws. . 
4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 


the loan, regulatory small loan statutes impose a 
a 


exempt certain types of lending agencies from the — 


regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 

ong these are pawnbrokers, whose rates ace 


restricted in some states by statute and in other 


states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 


ggnerally from 215 to 10 per cent-a month; in- 


authorized to make charges ranging generally from 


dustrial banks or discount companies, which are ee) 
+ eins 


144 to 245 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been granted to single institutions. 

The states with small loan laws, the dates of 
the enactment of the laws and the rates of interest, 
as of October, 1942, follow: 


-{1913; 


t. of Columbia.” 
rida 


1917; new act 1935 


1921; new act of 1934 
1934 


oe wie we sie sn elee weirs ae, va 
:]1917; frequently amended ; $150, 216% on remainder, 25¢ mini- 
918; amended 33 i. % OSE ws 
jand . .-]1912; new act of 1 amended... + ....«< “70 ys 
pr eecechusetta |]1911: frequently amended...... reas Peer Unsecured Joans, 3% to $150; 214% on oy 


Michigan.......-.+- 
Minnesota 


1910: new act 1914; 
193 


Pennsylvania... 


.{1917; new act Eyes 
ie amended .. 


1925; new act 1933. . 


Re ineeey small loan laws usually provide a 
penalty of forfeiture of peel, eae and 
raction of some sections 0 ese laws = 
ae Under the usury 
s, the penalties are usually limited- to forfeiture 
terest or of excess interest and, in most in- 
aces, there are no criminal penalties. The 


1925: amended 1941.7 272222. 
1920; amended 1935.......... 
Fee a SS oes Re Oe 


-/1913; new act of 1917; revised 1933. 


1930: new act ah heed oy dened 1925... 


; amended .......-+.+..- 
1810:new act 18 ew act 1932; amended if 


ee a 


. Be ETN It os 


a . .|1927! new act 1933. ....: I ee Teste a 
ae usury laws are frequently evaded by ae epi 


Maximum Rat 


StnES General History (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 

Alabama..... .|1927; new act ee pee ee rt ean ‘ 3 pe annum 

Cn 1 ae ae ee ee ADID: WINCUIEES ..« | Fewclese Gs 5.55 Sew wen 6% 

APKansas.......... mee or ee AS ee ee eee per annum 

enUIOtIHA. 4 2<'- 45> « Enacted 1939, suspended by petition for ene to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% on 
referendum, and sustained by popular] all loans where security is insured civ 
vote in N ‘ovember, 1939; numerous : 
earlier acts 

Colorado. .........++. sree acts since 1913; present act a0 ae annum plus 10% fee plus other 

-_ Connecticut.......--. 1919: meets GUISUGE! Me oe vy ola me 3% te $100; 2% on remainder ~ 


5 5 eh 50; 214% on remainder 
50; 134% on ae ping 50e 


remainder; Es and co-maker loans, 

3%. to $150; 2% on remainder; oy 
special classes (Commission rate) 

laa to $100, 234% on remainder E Np 


fen eeeee & 


pe Ries 3% on loans of $100 or less, 234% on loans as 
of more than $100 “ital 
7g 9% per annum plus 10% fee plus exam- ; 


ination fee on small loans 
2% pine small fee ae 


bad oes annum plus 10% fee plus other | 


1915; new act 1932; amended 1941..... axe, te “$100; 2% on remainder 
ag :new act of 1915: frequently Nie 


Ene plus $1 fee onsmaliloans = 
10%, plus various fees } 


; af to $150; 2% on remainder 
“16% per aunum plus fee of 1% per month 
Tees to $125; 244% on remainder 


13% up to $300; 1% on remainder to $500, 
Ste! Eso on rematnder 

3 to = ae 
30 to $100; Be 1% on re- 
mainder lO etalon pat 


e note and 


bonus from the face amount of th 


giving the borrower the peor rae in cash in aa 


roof of usury difficu 
Ppve seatates of limitation of action for recovery 


‘or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary from 


1 to 20 years in the different States, ear to 
the kind of case. 


naif 


$100; iE 24%% on ferent Wy 


vee 


as 


: 
’ 


4 
a 
oa 


ao : yh ede Fos - r. is Nid ll ee ae .  +-n =, — o72ee 
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Crimes and Penalties 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES 


State Penalty State Penalty Penalty 
Alabama. . ..|Electrocution Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment . .| Electrocution 
Arizona..... Lethal Gas Minnesota, ..| Life Imprisonment .|Electrocution 
Arkansas . ..|Electrocution ay ane ba . .|Electrocution .| Hanging or Shooting 
California. ..|Lethal Gas Missouri. . . .| Lethal Gas .|Electrocution 
Colorado....|Lethal Gas Montana nging .|Electrocution 
Connecticut . |Electrocution Nebraska, Electrocution (1) Life Imprison- 
Delaware .,.|Hanging Nevada.....|Lethal Gas ment or Hanging 
Dist. of Col, .|Electrocution New Hamp../|Hanging W, Virginia. .|Hanging — 
Florida... ,. .|Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonment 
Georgia... ..|Electrocution ‘New Mexico .|Electrocution Wyoming. ..|Lethal Gas 
Tdaho,......|Hanging New York.. lectrocution U. S. (Fed. 

Tilinois.. .|Electrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas : Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Penalty 
Indiana ..|Electrocution No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Alaska...... Hanging 
Iowa........|Hanging Ohio... .....|Electrocution Canal Zone..|Hanging 
Kansas... . .|/Hanging Oklahoma. . .|Electrocution Hawaii......|Hanging 
Kentucky. ..|Electrocution Oregon:. ..|Lethal Gas ‘Phillippine 

Louisiana. . . |Electrocution Pennsvivania/Electrocution Islands... .|Electrocution 


Life Imprisonment 
Hanging 


jRhode Island! Life Imprisonment 
So>Carolina .| Electrocution 
So. Dakota. .|/Electrocution. 


Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment 
‘Virgin Islands| Hanging 


eee 
In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. In Rhode Island a person who commits 
murder while under sentence of imprisonment for life ‘‘shall be hanged by the neck until dead.’* 


' (1) The jury decides upon the penalty. 


(2) If State within which sentence is imposed does not have death penalt: the Court shall desi 
some other State in which sentence shall be executed by manner ereserined: iitiet States designate 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


The Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
transportation of any person in interstate or 
foreign commerce unlawiully detained and held for 
ransom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
for such term as the court shall determine. Section 
338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing of 
threatening communications and contains a pro- 
vision for the punishment of any person who 
attempts to extort money or other thing of value 
in connection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
The penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
fine or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
years, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
an amendment to the “Lindbergh Law’’ providing 
@ penalty of ten years in prison or a fine of 
$10,000 for any one conyicted of receiving, passing 
or handling money paid as ransom. Under the 
federal law, the penalty for kidnaping is not less 
than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 

Every State has penalties, which now vary 
according to whether the person stolen is young 
or old, or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
or is harmed, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 

.4n 1935 increased the penalty to life imprisonment 
‘instead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
years or more in prison or death, according to 
circumstances. In California kidnapers who harm 
the victim are liable to execution. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Tm North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder; death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
‘son kills somebody else while serving a life term. 

In some of the capital-punishment states the 
jury has the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
prisonment, by urging mercy. 

In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of Tape 
is inflicted by nanging. 

Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary 
robbery, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
into degrees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
meus in others there is a single general classifi- 
‘cation, 

In New York and in several other States laws 
sare in effect which provide longer and longer 
terms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
or more,convictions of felonies. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war against them, or adheres to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 
son. The penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
ment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
$10,000, or death. 

Misprision of treason consists in general of hay- 
‘ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment 
for not more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or sty ae in armed resistance 
to the execution of the laws by two or more, The 
penalty on conviction is. imprisonment for not 
pg than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000 
or both. r 

When two or more persons co-operate in com- 


mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years imprisonment, or both. 
The Supreme Court has decided that_to co-operate 
in violating any-law of the United States, or en- 
couraging or inciting or doing anything to cause 
ne Bee A such Payt is ‘‘an offense against 
ates’’ an i 
conspiracy. and, therefore, is the crime of 
enses against the mails fall into two gener: 
classes: one, the misuse of the mails for ipeaueag 
weal eereih purposes, = other, robbing the 
IS; jes Vary Ww 
particular offense. : Ne NS ee 


ieee wee ete PENAL CODES 
er in e Firs egree may be gener: 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional ee 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
Se J eine = the commission or attempt 
mmit one o @ graver crime 
burglary, was, or, robbery S, such as arson, 
n the State of New York lookouts and 
not actually the killers in a murder berated 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them 
ee = pervons convicted in felony murder 
¢ eceive € mandator 
i i eee sah eal now modifies.” nee ea 
urder in the Second Degree is such 
without premeditation, or resulting from "the nie 
ae td arise some Boose crime. 
er in the second degree is punished in thi 
Federal Code by imprisonme: g 
10 years ms tite e nt for not less than 
n e s 's which have no de 
murder in the second degree is anohy cee 
punished by life imprisonment. = 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killi 
unintentionally resulting from the earcle ae 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com. 
paratively trivial character or in the heat f 
oe oe Pee rons geet i . 

at is said above as punishmen 
in the second degree applies also to manele 
ae nenetaia may range from 1 to 20 years S 
ssau th Intent to Kill— F 
Statutes, dssault with intent to kill be Croce 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not iene 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 
ares bs yc UE ee or rape is punishable 
e than ears’ im 
of sae over $3,000. 4 Prisonment ang # Any 
ape—In Federal Courts, rape is punish: 
death by hanging. Rape is liable in the Benth ane 
South-west to punishment by death, but in pra, 
tically all of these states a recommendation by the 
jury can change the sentence to life imprisonment, 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the character of the building 
burned, whether a dwelling house or structure 
likely to contain a human being; and, second, 


TIE pi el aes ST 


er. x 
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whether the crime is committed by day or night. 
Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 
the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
@ fine of not more than $5,000. 

Arson ee the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
Seweheathed as fixed by statute depends on whether 
he offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Vi ia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary 
maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as tae theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where the theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
more than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larceny theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 


though, of course, accomplished without the force, 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. In general, the 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes definin and imposing 
penalties for alteration of public records and 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by impris- 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fine of 
not more than $5,000. ; 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent that 
counts. 


Bigamy—A person who, having a husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy, 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 1 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in an action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 
if committed in testifying in a case where the de- 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, and the 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by means of 
publication: slander is injury by word of mouth. 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y, Legis- 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report 
of any judicial, legislative or other public and 
official proceedings, or for any heading of the 
report, provided this fairly reflects the contents 
of the articles published. 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating cir- 
cumstances, including the sources of his informa- 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even though 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove justi- 
fication for the published matter on which the 
action is based. 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 
Source: Official Records 
The major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidnap 


follow: 
law in 1932 follow ~~ 4933 


Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. 
March. 1. aan ‘ 
—M: McElroy, Kansas y. Release 
las 28. “Walter ‘Mecee sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. : Doe eee 
William A. Hamm, Jr., St. Paul, er. 
sae eieaaee after one week. Alvin Karpis sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. . 
August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
aern and @ woman sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 
2—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
a ea after nine days. George (Macnine Gun) 
Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 
—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. Har- 
Nee ty Tharnond ‘and. John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 
1934 : 
_—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Released 
ae three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
nment. pat Sis 
ey $16—_William F. Gettle, Los Angeies. Three 
men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each. 
Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville. Re- 
Jeased unharmed. thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life sentence. 
: 1935 Me as 
4—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, ash, 
Me idaced after seven days. Kidnapers sentenced 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 


* 


Released 


* 


1936 
Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10, Tacoma. Found 
dead. Kidnaper escaped. j 


1937 

Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found dead, 
John H. Seadlund put to death. 

Dec. 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. ¥.; body 
mot found, alleged to have been burned in the 
cellar of a public hall in 6th St., Manhattan 
Boro, 4 days after he was seized; two of the 
kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda and Demetrius Gula, 
convicted, and executed in Sing Sing prison on 
Jan. 11, 1940. cae 


Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Body recovered May 29. ene escaped. 
May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton, 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCall 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. ; 
1940 i te pee 
Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough, Calif. 
joy recovered Sept. 22, alive and well. Wilhelm 
J. Muhlenbroich, 39, German immigrant of 1935, 
arrested, charged with the crime. He was con- 
victed and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he 
attempted suicide. 
There have been in the last year a number of 


‘so-called kidnapings, but they were followed by - 


the murder of the victims for revenge and not for 
money. The victims also were criminals. In sey- 
eral of these cases the bodies were buried secretly 
at night in places which were not discovered by 
the authorities until an accomplice confessed, — 
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United States—Marriage and Divorce Information 


Marriage and Divorce Information 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The following table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both males and females with 
without Screed of parents or guardians. But in almost every State the court has the authority 


and 
to 


marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for their 


morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent |Without consent Blood Wait Wait Residence 
DS See for after for 
Men! | Women| Men | Women test license license divorce 
Alabama.......... 17 14 21 18 (a) None None 1 year 
ona...... Bs; 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Kansas......... 18 16 ot 18 None None None 3 months 
California........ 18 16 21 18 (p}! 3 days None 1 year 
Colorado. >... Note 21 18 ‘b) None None 1 year 
Connecticut....... 16 16 21 21 (b) 5 days None 3 years 
Delaware......... 18 16 21 18 None (2) (2) 1 year 
_ Dist. of Columbia. . 18 16 21 18 None (8) None 1 year 
NOMA ST ils sc'0 18 16 21 21 None None None 90 days 
Georgia. 17 14 21 18 None (d) None 1 year 
Idaho. Note 18 18 None None None 6. weeks 
Tilinois 18 16 21 18 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
Indiana 18 16° 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
Iowa. 16 14 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
Kansas 18 16 21 18 None None None ~ 1 year 
Kentucky........ 16 14 21 21 fe) None None 1 year! 
‘Louisiana..:...... Nate 21 21 3 None None 2 years 
RUE obs Benopeg Note 21 18 (u) 5 days None 1 year. 
Maryland 4 18. 16 21 18 None 48 hours None 1 year 
Massachusetts 18 16 21 18 (b) 5 days None (9) 
Michigan......... Note 18 18 (b) 5 days one 1 year 
.Minnesota........ 1g | 16 21 18 None 5 days None 1 year 
pcceipol eRe ria Note 21 18 None 5 days None 1 year 
PAROUEL <6). cies. 15 15 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Montana. ........ 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Nebraska...,..... 18 16 21 21 None None None 1 year 
esc | | 2 | ik | Sw) ees.) ame foe 
ew Ham ays one 1 year - 
New Jersey. 18 16 21 18 tb (e) (e) 2 years 
New Mexico 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
New York 16 14 21 18 (b) None (3) 6) 
North Carolin: 16 16 18 18 ) None None 1 year 
North Dakota 18 15 21 18 ) None None 1 year 
3) 1 ee 18 16 21 21 (b) 5 days None 1 year 
Oklahoma 18 15 21 18 {e None None 1 year 
regon..... p 18 16 21 18 b) 3 days None 1 year 
Pennsylvania...... 16 16 21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
Rhode Island..... 18 16 21 21 (b) (4) (4) 2 years 
South Carolina.‘ | 17 14 18 1g | None | None | None &) 
South Dakota.... . 18 15 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
Tennessee. ....... 16 16 21 21 20? 3 days None 2 years 
oS Bye 16 14 21 18 (a) None None 1 year 
SCE ae 16 14 21 18 (b None None mos. 
Vermont........ 16 16 21 18 (bb) None 5 days 1 year 
Virginia........ 18 16 21 21 (b) None None 1 year 
ash Mis ate la 15 21 18 ® 3 days None 1 year 
West Virginia..... 18 18 21 21 } 3 days None (10) 
Wisconsin ....... 18 15 21 18 (b' 5 days None 2 years 
Wyoming......... 18 16 21 21 (a) Noze None 60 days 


(a) Physician’s venereal certificate necessary for 
male; void in 10 to 15 days, according to State. 

(b) Wassermann or similar standard laboratory 
blood test for both applicants. (bb) Serological test 


parties. 

(c) Im Oklahoma no venereal test is required, 
but if either person is infected a certificate should 
be procured from a physician, which failure car- 
ries a Rare and imprisonment. 

(da) No wait if both applicants 
21 there is a wait of 5 days. 

(e) There is a 48-hour wait and license should 
be obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 
hours prior to the time of the ceremony. The 
license is valid for 30 days. 

(2) For non-residents 96 hours; when one party 
is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining 


license. 

(3) Twenty-four hours, but 3 days must elapse 
from time of examination and blood test. 

(4) There is a 6-day wait, after the license is 
issued, for non-resident women. 

5) The law does not allow divorce for any cause. 

6) Adultery is the only ground for absolute 
divorce. Residence is not necessary. 
_ (7) With or without consent, for men, 16; for 
women, 14. There is a 10 days delay in issuing a 
license unless parents or guardians give written 
consent~to the marriage. To obtain a divorce 1 
year of residence required, unless cause for divorce 
claimed takes place in the Islands. 

) Three clear days (not counting either day 


‘are 21; if under 


8 
of appliention or day of issuance). 


5 years, except when both were residents at 
time of marriage; then 3 years. 
(10) 1 year for adultery; 2 years in all other 
cases. 
Note—Common law prevails, 14 yrs, for male, 
12 yrs. for female. i 
Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 


a 


required in every State and Territory, and marri 
in the United States is now aniversclty on & civile 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
gg all the States, provided there is a license 
Common-law matriages of a year or mor - 
tion, without either license or Terenas Woe iow, 
Validated by phe, courts He alge sa all the States, 
oof, an r 
are involved. : where children or property 
hn New York State, an amendment to the D ~ 
pee ek ho Se April 29, 1933) invelld 
after ‘hat date on-law marriages entered into 
n New York State, also, it is requi 
1929 law, that a female who is 14 but wot is aoa 
of age Must have the consent of a judge of the 
heey ae a Cours in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
mar. of parent or guardian) before she can 
mn many States, and in par 
the South, marriage between whe wee A 
is unlawful; marriage between whites and Indians 
Ppt toneidden Gao Ae nthere States. In 
aw o a 
aes tavwtully yee a Caticasian. aliabey te 
uses fo: vorce—In all the St 
Carblina the primary cause for aires Se eae 
ty abe eon cpenee zu is the only cause for divorce, 
a O prov f 
aduitery Be of, coneubina ee. & court conviction of 
egnancy of wife by other than 
of marriage is a stated cause in Reena at cline 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North “Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming.” 
ween RS ar prcrea Gee in ‘the other States 
a 
inowiedge a the fact, e husband had no 
ency unknown at time of 
stated cause’in Alabama, Alaska, Arsenate Seand 
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sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 


~ setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico 

North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 

oc teget ong st 1 ee a cog Texas, Utah, 
ashington, Wisconsin, oming, Alaska, 

Virgin Islands. apes ge cbiss 
In other States it is a ground for annulment. 
Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated 

cause for divorce or separation. 

_ if existing for six months it is a sufficient cause 

in_Hawaii. 

Desertion must be for one year in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Tllinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Desertjon must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Virgin Islands. 

Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vermont; also -in 


Maryland when husband and wife have voluntarily 
lived separate and apart for 5 consecutive years. 

Desertion for 4 years is required in Louisiana; 
and for 5 years in Rhode Island. 

In New York the so-called Enoch Arden law pro- 
vides for annulment of marriage for absence of 
a party for 5 successive years if unknown to be 
alive. 

Most of the States allow divorce or separation 
for mere absence for 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. 

Crueliy, physical or mental, if ageravated, is a 
cause everywhere for divorce or separation; so 
also, is imprisonment for felony prior to an 
unknown to the suing party at time of matriage. 
And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habitual 
drunkenness. 

Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce, and separation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one or 
the other party of a condition which, would have 
barred the marriage, such as insanity, impotency, 
blood infection, conviction of. felony, prior un- 
dissolved marriage, and so forth, 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States . 
Source: See note below the table 
Marriages Divorces Marriages Divorces 

e Per f Per Per Per 
Year No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 
Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 
LS) 530,937 9.11 31,735 0.52 1,075,775 | 10.68 |§114,000 1.13 
PER aia Sy 0% 542,307 9.05 33,461 0.53 1,144,200 | 11.2) 121,564 1.20 
LB 562,004 9.19 35,540 0.55 1,000,109 9.65 16,254 2 
i 577,335 9.15 36,579 0.56 50,186 | 10.95 | 141,527 1.35 
Co 578,457 8.97 37,468 0.56 1'274,476 | 11.96 | 170,505 60 
RS 565,798 8.60 37,568 0.55 63,863 | 10.76 | 159,580 1.47 
PSO 2S oe = 2 598,633 8.92 387 0.58 134,151 | 10:32 | 148,815 1.35 
$896.......- 613,719 8.96 42,937 0.61 29,784 | 11.03 | 165,096 1.48 
i ee 622,112 8.92 44,699 0.62 1,184,574 | 10.46 | 170,952 1.51 
POS, suse < 625,25 8.81 47,849 0.65 1,188,334 | 10.35 175.449 1.53 
TERE ie aie 650,58 9.00 51,437 0.69 1,202,574 | 10.32 180,853 1.55 
RO0Us oy... > 685,101 9.32 55,751 0.73 1/201,053 | 10.16 | 192,037 1.62 
12 1) 716,287 9.57 60,984 0.79 1,182,497 9.87 95,939 1.63 
i 746,364 9.80 61,480 0.78 32/559 | 10.14 | 201,468 1.66 
1: Se 785,926 | 10.15 64,925 0.81 1,126,856 9.15 | 191,591 1.56 
1004, 20s. 780,8 9.92 66,199 0.81 1,060,914 8.55 | 183,664 1.48 
MOOG Aas wc ,01 10.04 67,976 0.82 ,903 7.87 | 160,338 1,28 
TODO Re ae <= os 853,079 | 10.47 72,062 0.86 1,098,000 8.74 | 165,000 131 
POG ees 9 - 936,936 | 10.71 76,571 0.88 1,302,000 | 10.28 ,000 1.61 
TOOS.2..--.- 57,461 9.63 76,852 0.86 1,327,000 | 10.41 ,000 1.71 
1909.. 897,345 9.89 79,671 0.88 1,369,000 | 10.70 236,000 1.80 
1910. 948,166 | 10.28 83,045 0.90 1,438,000 | 11.20 | 249,000 1.90 
1911. 955,287 | 10.20 89,219 0.95 1,319,000 | 10.20 ,000 1.90 
1912. 1,004,602 | 10.56 31 0.99 {375,000 | 10.50 | 251,000 1.90 
1913. 1,021,398 | 10.58 91,307 -95 1,565,000 | 11.90 | 264,000 2,00 
1914 1,025,092 | 10.47 100,584 1,63 9, 12.75 | “sees oe aay 

1915.. {007,595 | 10.14 104,298 1.05 


> 


Annulments—(1926) 3,825; (1927) 4,255; (1928) 4,237; (1929) 4,408; (1930) 4,370; (1931) 4,339; (1932) 


00. 

Figures for 1933-1936 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer; figures 1907 to 1915, 1917 
to 1921, and 1937 to 1940, are estimates of the United States Bureau of the C 
Number of\counties reporting marriages—(1937) 2,891; (1938) 2,893; 


(1939) 2,910; , (1940) 2,867. 


Number of counties reporting divorces—(1937) 2,670; (1938) 2,672; (1939) 2,675; (1940) 2, 


The figur: 


es for marriages (1937-1940) are from over 93 per cent of all counties and represent over 


95 per cent of the total population in the counties reporting; figures for divorces (1937-1940) are from 
Spout 86 per cent of all counties and represent 80 to 84 per cent of the total population in the counties 


reporti 


ng. : 
In 1939, in 26 states, in the case of 629,296 marriages, there were 257,357 brides between the ages 20-24; 
153,580 were 15-19; 102,720 were 25-29; 44,296 were 30-34; 24,322 were 35-39; 14,173 were 40-44; 10,079 
were 45-49; 6,061 were 50-54; 3,623 were 55-59; 3,381 were 60-69; 567 were 710-79; 29 were 80 and over, 
In 440 marriages the brides were 10-14 years of age. 


Wedding 


Anniversaries 


\ 


Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


First year, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; 
fourth Somat fifth, wooden (clocks) ; sixth, iron; 
seventh, copper, bronze or brass; eighth, electrical 
appliances; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; 
eleventh, steel; twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth, 


jJune...; .|/Em 
July... JODYS 


. 


y 
ug..... .|Carnelian. ..|Sardonyx Dec. .. 


lace; fourteenth, ivory; fifteenth, crystal; twen- 
tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, pearl; 
thirty-fifth, coral, jade; fortieth, ruby; forty-fifth, 
sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; six- 
tieth, diamond. 


May..-- -jAgate,.....- Emerald Sept...,.-» Chrysolite. .|Sapphire 
ria : erald...|Pearl or ||October.. Aquamarine|Opal or 
Moonstone} _ p Aeetece* 
iy... |/Topaz....+- 
ian... gare Dee. ae Ruby. puis lete Turquoise 
or Peridot. LapisLaz’l 


- 
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/ 


Patent Law—Summary Of 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Patent Office 


A patent grant gives the inventor the right to 
exclude all others from making, using, or selling 
his invention for 17 years, but it does not give the 
patentee the right to make, use, and sell his own 
invention if it is an improvement on some. unex- 
pired patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
ppp eaven, complete in all respects, upon payment 
of the fees, and only after a determination of 
utility and completeness of disclosure of the 
invention, and a search to determine its novelty. 

No patent is granted upon a mere idea or a 
suggestion. 

There must be a complete description of the 
invention and it must be accompanied by drawings 
suitably illustrating the same, if it is of a machine 
or_other device that can be illustrated. 

If the device is not operative and not so clearly 
set forth as to make it capable of manufacture 
from the description, no patent can issue. 

An application for patent must. be made by the 
inventor only, and no person who has not actually 
created a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
considered a joint inventor. 

A patent issued to more than one inventor where 
only one has actually invented the device is invalid. 

A person. who makes a financial contribution 
merely is not a joint inventor, but the invention 
May be assigned ,to him. 

Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 

rinted matter, for methods of doing business, for 

provements in devices which are the result of 


’ mere mechanical skill, nor for machines that will 


not operate, particularly for alleged perpetual 
motion machines. 

A patent is not granted for a new composition of 
matter unless the component parts thereof, as well 
as the manner of making and using the same, are 
fully disclosed in the application when filed. 

To obtain a patent for a medical compound, it 
must be something more than a physician’s pre- 
“scription. 


Extent of Patent Protection 


No protection is afforded by the patent law prior 
to the actual issue of a patent. 

Protection of the patent law extends throughout 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone, and, upon compliance with certain 
regulations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Isles, and Guam. 

The law gives right of appeal to the courts from 
refusal to grant a patent or a reissue: 

President Roosevelt signed, July 1, 1940, a bill 


authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to keep 
secret all inventions. affecting national defense. 
If the commissioner decides the disclosure of an 
invention would be detrimental to public safety or 
defense he can withhold the granting of a patent 
to the inventor for an indefinite period. Army and 
Navy officials would get immediate access to pend- 
ing patents. In August, 1941, a law was signed 
which prohibits the filing of applications for 
patents in foreign countries, which cover any in- 
vention made in this country, without first obtain- 
ing a license from the Commissioner of Patents. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that it is illegal to form a combination of 
patents in restraint of trade under the Anti-Trust 
Laws, just as it is illegal to form any combination 
in restraint of trade. 

The same court has ryled that it is unlawful to 
attempt to effect a monopoly in unpatentable sup- 
plies through use of a patent. Because of the use 
of patents for this purpose Justice Brandeis as- 
ots that any device for creating monopolies is 

egal. 


The courts also have ruled that’when such an ; 


attempt is made the patent owner is liable to suit 
for illegal use of the Cane and that the patent 
hereby becomes invalid. 4 
Controlling through patents the resale prices of 
articles in the course of their transfer by sales in 
ordinary commerce has been banned by the Su- 
preme Court. The.excuse was, protection of the 
public against poor quality of goods or services. 


Reforms in the Law Sought 


A committee of the Senate has been conside=aa 
a@ proposal that compulsory licenses be grante 
under patents so that small bigecg wot may bene~ 
fit by securing licenses under patents held by their. 
larger competitors. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that it is: illegal to attempt to effect a 
monopoly in unpatentable supplies through use of 
@ patent. 

The use of patents for this purpose led the late 
Justice Brandeis to assert in a patent suit that any 
device for creating monopolies is unlawful. 

The courts also have decided that when such an 
attempt is made the patent owner himself is liable 
to suit for the illegal use of the patent and that 
the patent thereby becomes invalid. 

Controlling the resale prices of articles in the 
course of their transfer by sales in ordinary com- 
merce was another scheme recently held illegal by 
the Supreme Court. 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, 
symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for registration can 
be filed in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 
register a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
or other insignia of the United States or any 


. simulation thereof, or of any State or el peded luted 


or of any foreign nation, or of any design or picture 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by. any 
fraternal society as its: emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, fiag, 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered during the life of his widow except by written 
consent of the widow. : 

No mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
resembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
trade, cam be registered. These limitations do not 
proven the registration of a trade-mark merely 

ecause it is the name of the sey lieant, provided 
it is distinctively written or printed. 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 
may be registered when used on other goods of 
the owner of the mark for one year. 


Seca are not protected by the copyright 


Foreigners not domicil { 

Pitt iciled in |the U. 8. wust apply 
in_ their 
effected 


a 


The re 
istration or lost EM failuce to 
e 


spective business in foreign 
he trade-mark laws in th 


includi i 

; Halse indication of the ones the United 
iS eta ae and more general observance of the 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided. 
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and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Inland 
Land | Water 
Area | Area 


Tctal 
Area 


Square | Square | Square 
Miles Miles Miles _ 
109,80:  aBE 


CS Se 609 
ateone’..:...3...-.- 329||[New Hampshire... >. . 
 _Arkans. 2 Dee TRA SS 


COMOTAGO. 4.2 05:0 05.5 + 

_ Connecticut.......... 

Delaware...... sare 

Dist. of Columbia..... 
Oregon..... 
Pennsylvania. 


2 a eae as 84) : Wisconsin. ........... 
47,42 296||Wyoming........... 


United States.... 


Land area is defined to include: Dry land and 
.land temporarily or partially covered by water, 
such as marshland, swamps, and river fioor plains; 
streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than 
one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, 
reservoirs and ponds having less than 40 acres 


an of area. 
- ~~ Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- 


Coastline of the United States and Possessions 


(In statute miles) 


a Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
- The measurements cover all tidal waters under {subject to the action of the open sea and the dis- 
‘the jurisdiction of the United States, including | tances across the water in the entrance of bays, — 
the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the | rivers or streams, and certain sounds, are ‘not 
‘Panama Canal. ; 
‘General Coastline—The figures under this head- 
outline of the 


v1 ‘oastline (in detail) — The figure: jec 
fa! Beading ae the length of a more detailed coast- | mainland and offlying isl 


line measured by recording opi! tidal water or to arbitrary 
_ ures coyer on purpose of simplifying measurements. 


Coastline (in 
detail) 


Coast g Offly- { 

Line |Main- i ing | Tot. 
land 
ay CES 422 , Washington..... 
ine 13 16 3 19 112 ‘oe ; ee 
Massachusetts. . - tlantic coast.. 
* ¥ 40 7 54) 330|| Gulf Coast..... 8| 880) 2 
ee ene rf 8 500|| Pacific coast...| 1 295 


‘Connecticut....- 
United States.. 


New York.....- 

_ New Jersey. 2 & 
Alaakaioa. tela 6,640| 6,243] 8,656|14,899)19,005. ' 
Baker Island... woes: 3 0 3 er), 


Pennsylvania 
Panama Canal Z.| 20 41) *19 


Christmas Island.|.....- 
Guam Islands... 7 
i ceeiere a0 Hawaiian Islands 
: Howland Island,.}.,. 

, Bete) 8) 9. at a5 aps ese Seances 
-- Florida, total.... F myra Island..|....--. 

“ eee Boe 53" 32} 40 72 Philippine Islds.. 
; ippi Rico..... 


S — ——— - - 
-#This figure does not include Long Island, which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlyin: 
L os -aTnis ‘agare includes the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the Panama Canal. 5 


Gh, Sena 7 : 3 
r s 


‘Tennessee 


United States—Altitudes and ‘Consnental-Divide 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. S., by States 


Source: United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level 
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Highest Point 


Lowest Point — 


Eleva- 


' State Eleva- >t ; 
‘oa Name County - tion Name County tion 
(Feet) 

WAR RS cack « » Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.! 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|.......... Sea lev 
ee Mount McKinley ..|...........+0- | 20'300|Pacific Ocean.|.........- Sea ley. 
Arizona.,......% Humphreys Peak. .|Coconino......{12,611/Colorado R....|Yuma.-... 
Arkansas. ..... ie NIC UB Ya ee pea hte 2,800) \ Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 55 


Magazine Mountain|Log: 
.| Mount Whitney... 
-| Cerro Galera. . 


California... . |Inyo-Tulare 


Canal Zone 


Colorado. . -| Mount Elbert. 

Connecticut .| Bear Mountain 

Delaware. . .| Centreville. .. 

Dist. of Col .| Tenleytown... 

orida... .|Iron Mountain (e) 

Georgia.... Brasstown Bald, .../Towns-Union. 
GRUSINE Od sia ay viele eee Mount Lumlum....|............. 
Hawail......... Mauna Kea........|Hawail....... 
Idaho>.......>..|borah Peak... s>s,. Custer....... 
Hiinois...,......+ Charles Mound... .|Jo Daviess.... 
Indiana......... Greensfork Top.....}Randolph.... 
Iowa ++++--.-| North boundary .../Osceola...... 
Kansas..........]On W. boundary. ..|/Wallace ..... 
Kentucky....... Big Black Mountain|Harlan,...... 
Louisiana........ Athens (old)....... Claiborne. .... 
Maine -+e+.-.«-|Mount Katahdin. . .|Piscataquis. .. 
Maryland....... Backbone Mountain|Garrett...... 
‘Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock... .|Berkshire..... 


.| Porcupine Mount’ns|Ontonagon . 


wo] 14 
S. W. part Zone 
14 


95|Death Valley..|Inyo...... 
Carip: Sea. |Sea ics 


Atlantic Ocean|.........- Sea lev. 
Potomac R....}- 00. s00 00 Sea lev 
Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev 
.| 4,784)Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea lev 
.| 1,334|Pacific Ocean .|.........- Sea lev. 
. | 13,784| Pacific Ocean .|.........- Sea lev 
.| 12,655/Snake R...... Nez Perce. 2 
.| 1,241|Mississippi R..|Alexander.. 279 


«| 1,240)Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 
-| 1,675|Mississippi R..}Lee....... 
-| 4,135|Verdigris R....]Montg*m'y 
.| 4,150|Mississippi R..|Fulton.... 257 
3 469)New Orleans ./Orleans ... 0. 

-| 5,268/Atlantic Ocean}. 
-| 3,340/Atlantic Ocean 
-| 3,505/Atlantic Ocean|!... 
2,023}Lake Erie... .|. 


‘ iis. 3. 2,230\Lake Superior.|. - 602 
.| Near Iuka,.... Tishomingo 806/Gulf of Mexico 2 * 
Taum Sauk M SU ETORy.(c1s 1,772|St. Francis R..{Dunklin... 230 
.|Granite Peak...... Carbon 12,850|Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. . 
.|S.W.part of county ./Banner. 5,340|/S.E. cor. State|Richardson 82 
Nevada... .| East Peak smeralda . 13,145|Colorado R.., .|Clark..... 
New Hampshire. .| Mt. Washington.... 6,288|Atlantic Ocean}].......... Sea lev 
New Jersey...... High Point usse: 1,801/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev 
New Mexico..... North Truchas Peak/Rio Arriba..... 13,306)Red Bluff... .|Eddy..... 

New York....... Mount Marcy...... SSOX Foss ewe 5,344/Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea ley 
orth Carolina...| Mount Mitchell....|/Yancey....... 6,684) Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev 
Yorth Dakota....| Black Butte........ BODO -ahisn See's 3,468|Pembina..... Pembina 0 

aig cis i Campbell Hill...... BORAD J. 5 se ae 8 1,550/Ohio R....... Hamilton .. 425 
Oklahoma....... Black Mesa....... Cimarron... ... Red «+..--|/MeCurtai 300 
QOregon,......... Mount Hood....... Clackamas H.R.| 11.245|Pacific Ocean .|.......... Sea ley. 
Pennsylvania. ...| Negro Mountain. ..|Somerset...... 3,213|Delaware R...}.......... Sea lev. 
Philippine Islands] Mount Apo........ Mindanag Is...| 9,610/Pacific Ocean.|........... Sea lev 
Puerto Rico,..... Cerro de Punta.....)Ponce (Peak 5).| 4,399/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev 
Rhode Island, ...} Durfee Hill........ Providence. ... 805|Atlantic Ocean}........ .-|Sea_lev 

AMOS...) eve eeelueata POak.. .5..2/b Tau Island.... cdn. dete SEEN S el ellnes se VER ERe eee 
South Carolina,..|Sassafras Mountain. a 


Harney Peak...... 
.|Clingman’s Dome 

.| Guadalupe Peak 
Kings Peaks... 


Vermon .| Mount Mansfiel 

Virginia... .| Mount Rogers. 3 

Virgin Islands....| Crown Hill........ 
Washington..... Mount Rainier.....|Pierce........ 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendleton. ... 
Wisconsin. ...... Ups 0) ae .....|Marathon,.... 
Wyoming Gannett Peak...... Fremont..... 


U.S. (ex. Alaska). 

The original Indian name for Mount. McKinley 
was Denali (‘‘Home of the Sun’’). It is crowned 
by two peaks, the south pinnacle soaring to 20,300 
feet; the north to approximately 20,000 feet. 

Por a list of the principal Adirondack and Cat- 
skill peaks; see article on New York State. 

The chief peaks in the Great Smoky range in 
North Carolina-Tennessee, and in the White, 
Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the’ 
1938 Almanac. 


Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-T’l're,Cal. | 14'495|Death Valley..|Inyo, 


‘) 4'860/Potomac R....|Jefferson. | 
-| _1,940/Lake Michigan|.,..... 
-| 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook 


The highest peaks in Canada are Logan (19,850 
ft.), and St. Elias (18,008 ft.), both in the Yukon 
and both on or near the Alaska border. Fair- 
weather (15,287 ft.) is on the British Columbia- 
ATS ne ne palnt th th 
le highest point in the West Indies is in th 
Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.). a 
In Mexico, among the highest known and named 
tee i are Arar lave an known as Orizaba 
Nt opocatepe 17,88 a 
Iztaccihuati (17,670 ft.)~ ES et ee 


ee 
The Continental Divide 
Source: United States Geographic Board 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
peter the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into me Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
ae the United States may briefly be described as 

‘ollows: i 

wera at the point of its crossing the United 
States-Mexican boundary, near long, 108° 45’ w., 
the Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New 
Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande 
Pilg sos basin, entering Colorado near iong. 106° 

5 We. 


Thence by a very irregular route nor 
Colorado along the western set sexe he Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
ee Bred i Ses basins, and across Rocky 
tone. ae ; . aS Park, entering Wyoming near 

ence northwesterly across Wyo: ‘ 
Yeftern ee a ee Platte, Bio ons is 

er basins, cros 

ae of Yellowstone National Boren’ southwest 

ence in a northwesterly direction, 
common boundary of Idaho and Mabe tae eae 
aye on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

ence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier N. ‘ : 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ wo eis rer 


across 


. 


sade 


5 RG Wit 


2 Thy pep POPC Mem rey 


- 


Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., 
or approximately 334 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
abeve the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 532 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this coun 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington: The cost of the casting 
and the expenses in con 
and the sculptor was pai 
modei. It was oo and placed in its present 


position Dec. 2, 


The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
early date Were occupie 
Algonauin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
council house was then located at the foot of the 
hill. By subsequent pure 
north of the Capitol and 
House Office building the area of the grounds have 
been increased to 120.2 acres. 

The Rotunda is 94 ft.. 9 


height from the floor to 
180 ft., 3 ins. 


The Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft., 
in width and 36 ft. in height. The galleries will 


accommodate 682 perso) 


ms. 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
93 ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. 

The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
occupied the room immediately beneath, now used 

- as a law library. 


try. It was cast in bronze 


nection were $20,796.82, 
d $3,000 for the plaster 


d by a subtribe of the 


hase of ground at the 


the top of the canopy is 
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The Capitol at Washington 


The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 


its width, including ap- 


at the west of the new 


ins. in diameter, and its 


The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 17,376 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
windows, and 550 doorways. ; 

The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
and from the architect’s office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 

The southeast corner stone of the original build- 
ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 
ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 


hives cise | vse eo ean aa 
National Statuary Hall 


jl of Statua: i 
fens National #47 ashington, was established by 


jn the Capito 

Alabama — Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. 

Arkansas—Uriah M. 
Rose. 

Arizona—John Camp- 
pell Greenway- 

California — Junipero 
Serra.~ 

Coniecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Pelaware—Caesar Rod- 
ney. 

Florida—John Gorrie, 

Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 


Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace. 

Iowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. 
Ingalls. 

Kentucky — Henry 
Clay. 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce 


Long. 

Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll, 

Massachusetts — 


el Adams. 
Sart vhigan—Lewis Cass. 
Minnesota—Henry 
Rice. 


original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
Thorton, and the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British. 


‘The damage to the building was immediately re- 


paired. 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1829. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. é 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the atchitectural direction of Thomas 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
Ae purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 


The House office building was begun in ea | 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of ™- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George, 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com- 
ote” in Chief of the Army, all by John Trum- 

ull: 

Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, by 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilgrims, 
by Robert W. Weir. 

In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; the scene at 
the Signing of the U. S. Constitution by Howard 
Chandler Christy. ‘ tied 

In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 
H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by James 
Walker. 

In old Supreme Court Chamber: First Reading 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter. 


ry, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Representatives, 


Congress July 2, 1864, and contains the following: 
Mississippi — Jefferson og ttione Island — Roger 
a 


aida i|* death siekoeeae 
Mi [—— omas . ou akota — Gene 
cnet eral Wm. Henry Harri- 


Benton. 
Nebraska — William | 50D Beadle. 

Jennings Bryan. South Carolina—John 
New Hampshire—Dan- | C. Calhoun. 

iel Webster. ‘ Tennessee — John 
New Jersey—Richard | Sevier. 

Stockton. Texas—Samuel Hous- 
New York—Robert R. | ton. 

Livingston. Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
North Carolina—Zebu- Virginia — Robert E. 

lon B. Vance. Lee. 


Ohio—William Allen, West Virginia—Francis 

Oklahoma—Seauoyah. H. Pierpont. 

Pennsylvania — Robert Wisconsin—Robert M. 
Fulton. LaFollette. 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN IN STATUARY HALL 


‘In the Hall of Colum 


Wing), Alabama—J. L. 


ns (Street Floor, ‘House 
M. Cur 


ry. Arkansas— 


mes P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr Kine. 
ee rida Kirby Smith. - Ilinois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. Yowa—James Harlan. 


Kansas—George W. Glick. 


throp. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
wit ppi_James Z. George. Missouri—Francis P. 
Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 


—Philip Kearny. 


y. North - 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Co 


ginia—John E. Kenna. 


Washington. 


Carolina—Charies _ B. 
lla: Vi 


‘Massachusetts—John 


mer. West r 


hi ll Vestibule North of Statuary Hal. 

ee Vie ev ark George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Pexhe ere phar 

In the Vestibule Fronting the 0 upr 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

tn the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M, Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. LON: 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. Maryland—John 
Hanson. , aS 

In the House Connection are: Connecticu' 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William See Sout 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—W Og: 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 


of two cubes, 
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The White House 


Source: An Executive Mansion Official 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
and grounds cover-an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces, and the Executive Office. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming: pool and a 
few small offices for members of the household staff. 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President’s secretaries could cal an armed guard 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office. : 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects. 
building are constructed of light gray sandstone 
from quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia, and were 
painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. e 

The White House was the first public building 


erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 


been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens and officials, 
which did not, however, include President Wash- 


‘ington. The site was selected by Maior L’Enfant, 


the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city, and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 
who had resided for some years in Charleston, 
South Carolina. ; 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
of the East Room, had not been completed at that 

me, 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forees Which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 


The exterior walls of the. 


in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
in during December, 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824. and the north portico in 1829, 

Entrance lobby and main corridor—These rooms 
have marble floors, and are painted buff and 
white. Six classic columns mark the separation 
between the lobby and the-corridor. The window 
hangings are red and a red rug, 70 feet in length, 
is on the corridor floor. On the east and west walls 
of the lobby are mirrors reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling. and in the center of the floor appears 
the President’s seal, in yellow bronze, inlaid in the 
stone. 

The East Room—The walls of this room are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled: the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set in the walls 
are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, 
sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the room 
are two mantels of colored marble, with mirrors 
over them. The room is lighted by three crystal 
chandeliers. and by four bronze standards bearing 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corners 
of the room. The window draperies are of heavy 
crimson silk damask. The floor © ee 

The Green Room—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The white 
marble mantel, together with that_in the Red 
Room, was originally in the State Dining Room, 
having been purchased in England when the White 
House was reconstructed after the fire in 1814. 

The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. 
The wall covering above the white enameled wains- 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting 
their credentials, and guests at State dinners and 
receptions. f 

The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask. 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

_The State Dining Room is used for all large 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from fioor to ceiling are of 
paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is of 
pala and the chandelier and wall branches are 
silver. 

The second and third floors are devoted to the 
family and guests of the President. 


. 


Washington National Monument 
Source: An Official of the Monument Society 


The Washington National 


Monument, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 


White marble, 555 feet, 544 inches in height, and 55 


feet, 144 inches square at the base. Latitude, 
38° 53’ 21” .681 N.; longitude, 77° 02’ 07” .955 Ww! 
Eight small windows, two on each side, were cut 


into the pyramidion, near its base. 


The erxection of the Monument by the Washington 
National Monument Society. using funds obtained 
by popular subscription, was authorized by Congress 
in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on July 4 of 
the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854, $300,000 having been subscribed and 150 feet 
of the shaft erected, when a block of marble from 
the Temple of Concord, in Rome, contributed by 
the Pope, was stolen. Mainly because of the popular 
ee ae caused by this incident, no further 
funds were forthcoming from the public, and con- 
struction work ceased until i876, when it was 
resumed, at Government expense. by the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place on December 6, 1884, marking the 


connie “a the Saget se MOcUnteN¢ was dedi- 
cated on February 21, . and was o 
public on October 9. 1888 pene aed 


The Monument is faced with dressed white 
Marble in 2-foot courses. 
obtained from 


Massachusetts. 
is backed by rubble masonry of Poto 


lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1ae4, on 35 
pyra- 


The National Archives 


Source: An 
The National Archives Building of the United 
States is the finest structure of its kind in the 
World, The building, which is located at Washing- 
ton near the eastern apex of the “triangle’’ of 
Government buildings, is a double one, consisting 
one inside of and projecting above 
the other. The inner cube is a concrete vault, con- 
taining 21 levels of stacks and subdivided by five 
walls and concrete fioors into numerous smaller 
ee via stack 1 a 
é volume of the archives is enormous; almost 
three million cubic feet of them are to be ‘ound in 
the District of Columbia alone, while vast quanti- 


Official of the Institution 


ties are scattered in Federal offices through 
out 

country and abroad. They not only conbeehias 4 
fundamental source of information concerning the 
history of the American People and 
ernment, but they are i 
Hive administration of 

e Fran Library at Hyd 
. ¥., established by Congress in 1939 ana cienud 


of Government officials and 
closely affiliated with The Na ional Archives, 


coupe seen elie: anege 
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ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Seurce: Official Returns by the States 


Alabama 
{Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 : 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|; Counties Roos,, | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 4 Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Autauga.... 1.630 99 1,525 84||Jackson..... 3,818 945 3,456 926 
Baldwin..... 2,681 618 2,338 434|| Jefferson. ... 37,110 6.714 35,984 3,813 
. 2,328 90 2,386 50}\Lamar...... 2,665 "975 2,393 195 
1,821 173 1,868 190) | Lauderdale. . 5,065) 507 4,686 391 
2,784 855 3,788 744) |Lawrence. . . 2,277 480 2,213 444 
1,301 18 1,188 DHESE. ok eS. 2,566 - 103 2,183 93 
2,732 52 2,358) _83)|Limestone.. . 2,941 95 2,861 108 
4,408 646 4,322 581||Lowndes....- 1,132 12 1,204 10. 
4,141 110 3,626 112}|Macon...... 1,259 41 1,146 39 
2,617 381 2,113 376)|Madison.... 5,515 556 5,663 514 
2,746 1,995 2,565 1,469||Marengo. ... 2,284 70 2,287 33 
2,023 73 1,507 74||Marion. .... 2,654 1,081 2,655 892 
3,753 48 2,673 Des 4,142 9 4,208 925 
2,153 854 2,139 11,480 1,885 11,165 1,072 
1,369 434 1,212 2,953 2,559 
2,226 145 3,178 11,311 230 12,061 223 
3,998 365 3,365 345 500 5,598 33 
2,345 50 2,195 1,509 39 1,527 24 
1,347 317 1,346) 1,714 140 1,665 107 
4,635 * 186 4,265 3,049 121 3,100 55 
2,680 2 84 2,371 407 670 2,766 793 
5,603 3,057 3,779 2,435 48 2,181 66 
2,543 3 2,404 2,777 938 2,371 777 
3,106 157 2,505 4 ; Aa 2,462 1,540 2,399 1,465 
5,432 2,810 6,123 4,620) |Sumter..... 1,404 46 1,369 24 
4,267 3,967 182)|Talladega... 3,965 534 3,751 489 
2,772 137 2,587 103/|Tallapoosa. . 4,325 139 3,625 141 
7.012 1,270 5,739 1,207||Tuscaloosa. . 6,284, - 426 6,030 332 
2,091 7. 2,244 732\|Walker..... 5,940 2,007 5,697 1,699 
3,523 1,989 3.059 1,875}| Washington . 1,892 80 1,736 72 
2,565 364| 2,652 295||Wilcox...... 1,534 20| 1,365 11 
894 77 861 20|;Winston.... 1,394 1,686 1,275 1,428 
1,691 32 1,626 20 ease 
mry 1,960 69 1,925 35 Totals...| 250,726 42,174| 238,195) 35,358 
Houston. .. 3,941 483| 3,538 230 


. S. Senator)—Hill, Dem., 113,413; Pennington, Rep., 17,885. 
1936 (President)—Browder, Com., 679; Colvin, Proh.. 719: Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 
1933 (U. S. Senator)—Bankhead, Dem., 239,532; Berkstresser, Rep., 33,697. 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 509; Thomas, Soc., 100. 
1938 (U B 


PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., 853. 
oe ae 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; Taft, Rep., 
1676 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem., 25,308: Ghafin, Proh., 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 
hee “ 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Tait, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep.. 56.221; Hancock, 9.733: Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3009. 
Dem,, 91,185; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; ee: 32,809. Henly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., Rebs. 
eee hel ge St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, | j999 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 183,204; Harding, Rep. 
Upres.). Clot : 4,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369: 
rhe Te eT oh. Be 117,320; Harrison, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 1188 Coe ae 
. Rep., 56,197; ‘ Ms E rt : nates 
1892 Pipres.), Cleveland, Dem-, 190 es Harrison, ae LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris 0 
Rep., 9,197; Weaver, People’s 85.10). F ; ( ith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover. Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Reorie cay hive te 18 ee hy Base ane . Rep 
131,226, Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) | Ueto. 2.147. | 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 207,910; Hoover, 
$ i Z z ; Foster, Com., 406; omas, Soc., 
1900 (Eves), Seva, Dem. $6300: Messied, BeP-| 085, Gpehaw, Brok 38. 
,634; Woolley, Pron., 4, . ? ; 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep., 


J 


/ Arizona 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
| 1936 1940 1836 * 
oar y i Roos., { Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Counties : ha aera mece bea be ous Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Gee Navajo..... 3,052;  1,533| 3,037) ‘1,052 
PAD AEDG oye > - ret 2,092 Bee os _ 14,035] 9/445) 12,240 6,079. 
oohisee ont eet '140| {Pinal 2... . “gaii} 1996] 3.498) 1.216 
7 ana eea| © 4'859| —«21,526||Santa Cruz..} = 1,538 97 1°729 743 
Gila....---- ’ 3541 || Yavapai. ... 6,217 3,987 oe \2, 
pasion” $256, __ 218|/Yuma....-. 4'138|  1,870| ‘3,428 
Gage 32,031) 13.6751 rotate... 95,267! 54,0301 86,7221 33,433 
ohave....- IBUAl ee OPN PSEA ee 


ae (Bregident) Babson griand, Dem. 101,495; Jennings, Rep.. pa acid Proh., 579. 
i940 Rgauerneh = Oshh Dem.,, 97,606, es, RED B03 88 ice open 
_ 1938 Governor)—kR. T. Jones, es a 7 Or OF ARIZONA 


b., 15. 
: ft, Rep.. |. r ' E 
12 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 10,324; Tar’. 1954 (eres.) Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem., 
ite Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163. Bese. O ssalletter Prog. 11/210" 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep-,| i998’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem., 
90,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Bensou, Soc., 3,174. | ~38.537; Foster, Com., 184. 3 
1920 (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep., | 1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Bene 
37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc. 222; 36,104; Thomas, Sec., 2,030; Foster, Com., 406. 

’ Fy be s ot + 


7 oo ~~. " eae | 
= | 


1938 (U. S. Senator) Caraway, Dem., 122,883; A 


386 - Election Returns—Arkansas 
Arkansas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
a 1940 ma 1936 1940 1936 
unties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., )Landon, 
bea Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
K. eae 2,345 TA2 2,008 341]| Lincoln..... 916 99 913 39 
yee 1/364 is4| 1/382 95||Little River | 1,104 276| 1,056 192 
859 489 773 75|| Lo; 831 1,065 2,663 770 
2,442 1,962 2,418 1,899 323 2,735 310 
2,0. 786 2,386 196 2,107 1,679 1,484 
1,939 123 1,571 864 320 989 435 
81 44 04 3,019 563 2,689 323 
2,935) 1,081 1,649 5,257 616 4,835) 303 
1,592 161 1,145 1,494) 128 1,102 82 
2,008 311 1,962 1,012 400 1,034 465 
1,676 1,029 1,778 1,399 224 1,252 204 
838 374 927 1,202 1,392 938 1,053 
Cleveland... 989 58 1,088 2,951 284 2,808 262 
Columbia... 2.270 149 1,847) 783 206 899 249 
Conway..... 2,067 272 2,013 2,235 245 2,259 94 
Craighead... 3,300 935 3,335 974 424 99 283 
Crawford.... 1,581 691 1,963 4,138 670 3,457 563 
Crittenden. . 1,966 72 1,858 ,255) 585 1,170 537 
OSS 4 jee)bis ° ,746) 285 1,644 3,765 769 2,678 348 
Dallas .....%. 1,295 118 1,433 1,069 336} * 1,321 282 
Desha...... 1,370 146 1,411 14,219 2,955 11,482 1,320 
Drew. ...... 1,329 152 1,229 1,687 474 1,693 414 
Faulkner.... 2,535 519 2,521 1,963 274 1,520 359 
Franklin 1,601 319, 1,890 19 353 1,137 363 
Fulton: .... +. 883 333 946 982 1,292 767 1,010 
Garland..... 3,335 1,424 2,931 5,249 1,968 4,539 1,161 
Grant > 1,043 160 978 ,374) 293 1,200 289 
Greene...... 2,220 510 1,811 1,099 433 934 289 
Hempstead. . 2,814 415 2,431 671 192 1,938 94 
Hot Spring. . 1,730 482 1,581 644 406 521 248 
Howard.... ,540, 419 437 4,842 489 4,141 254 
Indep'nce 2,276 928 2,101 685|| Van Buren. . 4 402 1,422 541 
PEAT cc sccie 1,058 366 1,350 416|| Washington. 2,873 1,819 3,378 1,579 
Jackson. .... 2/223 382} 2,151 327|| White. ..... 7345) 876| 2,503 535 
Jefferson. ... 3,829 587 3,414 224|| Woodruff... 1,280 193 1,47 253 
Johnson,.... 429 318 1,432 318]} Yell... ccc 7.236 224 2,382 318 
Tawiencs, | gaea| age] 21230 45711 Total gh 1ail. aaeizen) a 
awrence. .. 2, 92 otals ...| 158,622} 42,121]. 146,765] 32,03: 
MOG issn es 1,100 109 +257 66 i x Sta 
1940 fe sort) 7 tomes, Soe, ae ; ee Lees , 793. 
1940 (Governor)—. ins, Dem., > : ump, Rep., 16,606; McN : ‘ 
1938 toperno) Batley, Dem., 120,653; McNutt, Rep., 6,729; Cole, Ind. Los 


tkinson, Rep., 14,290. 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com., 164; Lemk 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Robinson, Dem., 154,866; Ledbetter; Hens Sataee ns 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 37,927. 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 60,775; Garfield, 

Rep., 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 
Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 

, Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
Rep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10,761. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 

ep., 46,974; Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 
Proh., 120. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
110.103; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Ro 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soo, L8ie 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep., 
ier ames Ea gge eet Debs. Soc/, 5,842. 
{(Pres.), on, m., 68,838; * ” 
Heap is eet Prog., 21,673. aS 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, 
aoe a Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc. S58: 
res.), xs m., 107,408; i i 
tt: Deh, Soc., 5,111. See 
(Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795: 
oe es Prog., Piste Rade 2 ind © 
Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoo 
~77,751: Thomas, Soc,. 439: Foster, Com. ie 
eo eres, Oem, 189,602; Hoover, 
+, 28,467; omas, Soc., 1,269; i 
1,049; Foster, Com., 175. 2005; BRING Sat 


Arkansas or Arkansaw? 
(From the Official Manual of that State) 


From 1844 to 1848 the State was represented in 
the United States Senate by Chester Ashley and 
Ambrose H. Sevier. Ashley, a New Englander by 
birth, always pronounced the name of the State 
» phonetically as it is spelled, ‘‘Ar-kan-sas,’’ Sevier, 

a Tennesseean, the grandnephew of Col. John 
Sevier, the hero of King’s Mountain and the 
Governor of the “State of Franklin,’’ as Tennessee 
was then called, always gave to the last syllable of 
the name of his adopted State the pronunciation of 
the broad ‘‘a,’’ as if it were spelled ‘‘Ar-kan-saw.”’ 

At that time Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, and 
in addressing Mr. Ashley, always said, ‘‘the Senator 
from Arkansas,’’ while Mr. Sevier was always ‘‘the 
Senator from Ar-kan-saw.’’ The opinion of the 
people differed on this subject, as did the opinions 
of the Senators. Finally, to settle the disputation 
the General Assembly of 1881 appointed a learne 
and able committee to investigate the whole sub- 


ject. 

This committee made a critic’l and exhaustive 
examination, and, based upon the report of this 
committee, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following concurrent’ resolution, in 
March that year— 


“Whereas, Confusion of practice h: 
the pronunciation of the name of our Bate eh ri 
oh outa ee hae the true pronunciation 
etermined for 
cegaings! oct use in oral official pro- 
es ereas, The matter has been thor 

vestigated by the State Historical Society or j Little 
Rock, which have agreed upon the correct pro 
nunciation, as derived from history and the early 
use of the American immigrants; be it, therefore. 

Resolved, by both houses of the General Assem- 
bly, That the only true Pronunciation of the name 
of the State, in the opinion of this body, is that 
received by the French from the native "Indians 
and committed to writings in the French word 
representing the sound, and that it should be 
pronounced in three syllables, with the final 
silent, the ‘a’ in each syllable with the Italian 
sound, and the accent on the first and last syl- 
lables, being the pronunciation formerly universal- 
ly and now still most commonly used, and that the 
pronunciation with the accent on the second. syl- 
peranee is eee oe mi as in ‘man’ and the 

) e nal ‘s’ is: on 

be discouraged.” ae 


> raat iit ou 7 ae He . A I 8 ‘ 
he a oul the Ta 7e¥ eee we Gt” Set: 4 ; 
oan, ie ‘lection Returns—California 
7 y4 Se Sa be! . 2 5 A 
id be is ’ 4 : 3 “e ts 
toch : California _ at 
m A (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) aS 
3 1940 ] 1936 1949 1936 
Ceunties | Roos., | Willkie! Roos., | Land., Counties Roos. | Willkie | Roos., Land., 
7 : Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
Aiameda.....| 148,22 | 116,961} 149,323) 82,352//Placer........ 8,402 3,887 
Alpine. .. 2... 62 125 8&5 74/||/Plumas....... 3,418 1,270 
2,762 1,372 2,506 777||Riverside..... 20,003 21,779 
~ 10,684 7,433, 10,490) 5,103||/Sacramento... 51,351 23,201 f 2 
2,405 1,649) 2,520 960||San Benito. ... 2,441 2,407 2,565| 1,514 
7 i 2,655 1,774 2,965} 1,186//San Bernardino 37,520 30,511 33,955 | 22,219 || - 
= Con. Costa... 30,900, 18,627 26,007; 9,604/|San Diego,.... 71,188 55,434 64,628| 35,686 
Del Norte... . 1,034) 1,233 1,292 853]||San Francisco .| 185,607) 122,449! 196,197] 65,436 
4 j : San Joaquin... 26,536 23,403 ¥ 10,172 
8. L. Obispo... 8,499 7,204 7,889| 4,812 
0}|/San Mateo.... 29,831 26,539 27,087} 13,650 
Santa Barbara. 17,237 14,107 15,923} 9,728 
Santa Clara... 40,449 40,100 38,346] 26,498 
Santa Cruz.... 10,683| 11,453 9,326 ) 
Shasta........ i 8,662} 3, 
BSSQDC AT. 2 bo. ateye, 35! 1,057 5 
Siskiyou...... 7,714 4,387 
BRO... . \are rose 15,054 f 
Sonoma....... 15,230 16,819 
Stanislaus..... 16,494 14,803 
: Bustor. whe, 4,195 5 
“- Tehama...... 3,618 2,913 
Trinity. ...... 1,431 780 
TiNShS of shu. 20,129 15,414 
Tuolumne..... 3,541 ,! 
; Ventura... «2... 15,182 11,225 
Nn Wiis <3 ub tes 6,380 4,373 
PeAeir eee ol wat 4,660 2,471 5 
Totals... ... 1,877,618) 1,351,419) 1,766,836 '83 


- ~ 4938 (Governor) Olson, Dem., 1,391,734; Merriam, Rep., 1,171,019; Haight, Prog., 64,418; Noble, 


i 4 
1938 (U. S. Senator) Downey, Dem.-Prog.-Townsend, 1,372,314; Bancroft, Rep., 1,126,240; Clements, 


69. 
Sov 6 (president) Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,887; Colvin, Proh., 12,917. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA ‘i 


‘ .), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep 
a aat, Bed. 54,020: OQ’Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; Debs. Soe.,’28,6 


(1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 191% (Ered). Wilson Dent) eso aes A 
_ 78,614; Cooper, Greenback. 44. ba EAR aka a ig ene Bee. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 79,201. : 


80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. ~ ue i 
cae - Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep 
pe 1E6 (Pres) eye, proh., 4,920; ered 462,304; Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson,’ S00. 

_ Greenback, 2,017. ,250,) Ri: 

7. : ‘ 

1 land, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
1038 (Pret gig; Fisk. Prob., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 624.992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 
 Rep., 124,816; . 624, 8 

,591. ,076. 


* ~ 4 r.. 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
ere $7,003; Weaver, People’s, 25,311: Bid-| “195/514: LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh.. 


well, Proh., 8,096. 18,365. 


‘189 ple’s (Populist), . st 
nao, Pees) Bevan, Bema ESP POL: | song Psen), Hoover, Ran. Peon 1008 Smithy 
McKi : oe «5 2,573. em., 5365; as, ae ,595; 3 
' McKinley, SFE eg ath rai Wane Proh., opie {nets Vase cn vote); Foster. 
Se Mtoe: Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., SUIS tae a i 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.» 1,324,157; Upshaw! 
4 : Roosevelt, | Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63,299; iG 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; D pee Pron, 201637: Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; ‘Foster, 
a. Oss 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, , ran 108, a ies 

eT ’ os 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


i the method used | they rank in his preference. The voter does not 

Toate a pePrcseny the votes are so counted | have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. 

Parte n in the elective The N, Y. City Charter provides that when a 

man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared — 

the P. R elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 

designations after th receive more than’ the quota on the first tally their 

fe who are officially supported by | extra ballots will be transferred to the next her 
mblems are barred, but op-| able choice marked on that extra ballot. ape 

small square. Instead of | the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, oe ER ot 

te the voter marks the| will be cast for the number 3 choice. 1 enough 

~ in the order | candidates are not elected by this process after the 

tf Candidate | first tally, the candidate with the smallest number 

of first choices is eliminated and these ballots are 

now transferred to the next available choice in 

| dicated on the ballot, This process of elimination 

and distribution continues until the proper numver 

candidates has been elected. “ 


of can 


z ; 


388 Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut 
Colorado 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., { Willkie, | Roos., | Landon,|| Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., (Landon, 
tC Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams..... 4,674 4,767 4,865 3.124 ||La Plata... 2,835 3,871 3,040 2,354 
Alamosa... 2,467 2,243 2,754 1,188 ||Larimer.... 6,402 10,720 7,521 7,243 
Arapahoe,, . 7,571 7,988 6,489 4,272 ||Los Animas. 8,766 4,859 10,220 3,333 
Archuleta. . 744 869 761 541 ||)Lincoin.... 1,185 1,780 1,660 1,420 
ACO TiCGe ae 1,167 1,567 1,797 1,288 ||Logan..... 2,819 4,613 4,070 3,136 
(DERG A. ass 1,759 1,899 1,821 1,299 ||Mesa...... 7,694 “ f 3,654 
Boulder 9,039 10,525 9,788 7,244 ||Mineral 273 229 28 26 
Chaffee.... 2,153 Ay AST 1,069 ||Moffat..... 1,056 1,556 1,090 954 
Cheyenne. . 758 915 903 767 ||Montezuma 1,573 2,313 1,579 1,087 
Clear Creek 1,281 1,018 1,340 720 ||Montrose.. 3,013 3,744 2,938 2,248 
2,028 r 2,527 4,654 3,146 3,058 
,12 4,567 5,459 5,77 3,859 
1,419 6 589 677 
68. 869 986 1,336 746 
4,17 919 1,168 1,602 941 
81,328 6 305 
478 2,30! 3,11 2,896 2,432 
1,298 4 18,805 14,185 18,660 10,071 
1,077 1,541 776 ||Rio Blanco. 530 1,021 * 5387 
1,756 1,319 1,374 ||Rio Grande. 2,242 3,075 2,574 1,884 
16,766 15,652] 10,965 |;/Routt..... 2,775 2,212 2,817 1,541 
¥ 5 3,631 |)/Saguache 1,142 1,462 1,321 1,071 
2,894 2,406 1,945 |;San Juan.. 378 452 2 196 
413 736 321 ||San Miguel. 851 729 860 433 
1,074 846 714 Saat Ae 959 1,448 1,358 977 
1,556 2,179 978 ||Summit. . 540 479 496 268 
150 137 129 ||Teller.. 2,084 1,268 2,349 940 
2,738 4,793 2,299 |}Washington 1,403 2,390 2,071 1,723 
526 433 419 ||Weld...... 10,649 16,129 12,993 9,606 
8,780 7,283 5,271 ||/Yuma..... 1,917 3,531 2,878 2,462 
Kit Cs ge) 1730] 1,980 || genase | a7e.576{- 296,021 (80267) 
arson, 1,100 2,481 > : otals..| 265,554| 279,576} 295,021 |181,267 
Lake. 5 2,063 1,403 2,146 650 
1040" ene, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh., 1,597; Browder, Com., 378. 
pea ae Governor)—Carr, Rep., 296, 671; Saunders, Dem., 245, 292: Coffman, Proh., 1,462; Whitehead, 
\Soc 


2,2 
ae 1938 Go “S. Senator)—Adams, Dem., 262,786; Lee, Rep., 181,297; Allander, Ind., 3,522; Whitehead, 
tebe Teteeden) Lemke: Union, 9,962; Thomas, Soc., 1,593; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 336; Browder, Com.,497. 


PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 


1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughi 
People’s, 53,584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114, 232; Taft, Bee ei 


Democrats fused’ with the People’s Party. 102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., 10,049. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.,’ 104: 936; Harding, Rep., 
161,269; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin 173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046: 
ley, Rep. imp 205 279; Levering, Proh., 2, 110. Christensen, F. -Lab., 016. 
1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem,, 122,733;McKinley, Rep., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714. 75,238; LaFollette. Prog., 57,368; Faris, Prob, 


966: Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-L: 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 1928 » Soc.-Lab., 
Rep. 134,687; Swallo : Pr he 432: (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, wens 
ED, eaee Ww oh., 3,432; Debs, 183,181; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675; 

spe paren.) Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250, 877; Hoover, 


; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. : 
68,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. Bran: 128, biTs —— B00:, Di oie, bhsrn 
Connecticut 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |[Landon, 
Dem. Rep. , Dem. Rept Vonnmes Se bere ip Koos. ios es 
Fairfield....| 93,688) 90,905) 12,605} 11,466||N 
Hartford”, .:] 114.386] 87.982] 103.490) 65.652 Rollandee  f. “eeaghe: Ayaae) © Canoe ha eeee 
TAtonteld... yosal isasel isaee 1b'doe Windham... 14/989| 12/075 87,329 67, 846 
New Haven.| 126,072! 102,852! 117,308! _76,614!|_ Totals....! 417,621) 361,021 3. 9 278,685 


oye tie a ciate Soc. Lab., 971; cn Com., 1,091; Willkie (Union party), 


U, S. Senator)—Maloney, Dem. ., 416,740; G 
Bon 686i: Hutchin, Boo. Lab. 41343; Wofsy,, Com, Pant, Rep.,' 397,74 (Union party, 739); Thurlow, 


1940 (Governor)—Hurley Dem., 388,361; Bald 

Boe, Las Leis: Baldwin (Union party), 182; Russo; Gem Patines: McLevy. Soc., 18,090; MacKay, 
7; PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 

a. Pre he Cleveland, era 74,922; Harrison, 68,324; Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs 


1902 (bres), ‘Clevel eh £3 82,395; 6 ae 
res, leveland Harrison, | 1916 (P: 
Boe 77,083; Weaver, People’ s, 809; Bidwell, 20 raed ailizons Teeny Wonton sees Be 
19: , . 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 20 (Pres, Mg Hien, 18 20, i, Baraitg, Rep., 
56,740; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Mc- 10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. bs, Soc., 


Kinley, Rep., 110, 285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 1924 (P: B 
es (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74 1014; McKinley, Rep. Tiga LaFollette Brow’, ae se: BAe oo 


1,373, 
1904 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,54 ep 088 (Pres) jonrer, Rep. 2 296, pee See: Dem., 
1008,” (Pres. ),_ Brvan, Dem. 68 255; "Taft, Rep..| Reynolds, Soe, i: Hoater, Ooms aby 
n, Proh., 2, ebs, Soc., 5,113. | 1932 e 
1912 (Pres). Wilson, Dem 4,661: Taf, Rep | sep see aor ee ‘Dem, 281,632; ‘Hoover, 


cy 


Election Returns—Delaware; Florida 389 


; Delaware 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936, 1932, 1928) 
i 1940 1936 1 1932 | 1928 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., j|Landon,| Roos., | Hoover,| Smith ; Hoover 
Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. em. Rep. 
New Castle | | 
(inc. Wilmington)........ 52,167} 41,508) 47,315 36,859 39,872 32. ean 22,464 47,641 
PEG sg cae Neg cece} sce. 9,22 6| 8,079| 9,588 6,936 6,829 5,727 8,335 
Reser firey wees Lk oo 13,206 11,853 12,799 |_ 10,219 | _ 10,618 13' 618 7,168 _|_13,010 
Totals...............! 74,599 61,440 69,702 | 54,014 | 54,319 | 57,074 Seetx 68,860 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. 

1946 (U.S. Senator)—Tunnell, Dem., 68, 294; Townsend, Jr., Rep., 63,799; Allen, Liberty Dem., 2,786. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 175; Browder, Com., 52. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Hughes, Dem., 65,485; Hastings, Rep., 52, 469: Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Perry, 


Soc., 183, Davidatis, Com., 
PAST VOTE CF DELAWARE 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., “10,208; | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
m 


Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab. -Ref., 460. 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13, 381; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 

1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep., 
Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc. SPER 


1884 teres: x Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Pres. ss, Wilson, ‘Dem., 22,631; Taft, ‘Rep. ae 
12,053; St. John, Proh., 64: Butler, Greenback, 10. 15,397; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 556. 
1888 (Pres, ), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 24, 753: Hughes, Rep., 


Rep., 12, 973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc., 480. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18.581; Harrison, | 1920 pres). Cox, Dem., 39,911: Harding, Rep., 
Rep., 18, O77: Bidwell, Proh., "564. 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988} 
1896 cies }, Bryan Dem. and People’s (Populist), Caeiisanes. F.-Lab.. 93. 
13,425; Palmer Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, | 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 33445; Coolidge, Rep., 
Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 52441; La Follette, Progr., & Soc., 4,979. 
Florida 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 | 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., {| Land., Counties Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., | Land., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Alachua 6,714 1,372 4,788 3,531 1,622 2,549 1,137 
Baker... ..... 1,352 114 1,555) 5,459 583 3,770 
Be ee st 5,153} 684 202 2,527 266| 2,003 183 
Bradford . 1,588) 261 1,494 947 119 80 
Brevard .. 2,995) 1,984 2,300 2,421 440 2,278 184 
6,422 3,988 4,385 §,131 1,983 3,487 1,455 
171 1,043 6,127 1297 4,664 
407 782 1,018 596 778 327 
194 1,366 4,102 463 2,605 282 
498 1,251 1,888 421 1,095 242 
156)‘ 90 Rok he 3,003 690 2,433) _ 457 
443 2,38 196) Okeechobee.. 822 122 655 _ 186 
25,224 28,007 10,295|'Orange...... 12,821 8,198 7,314 4,394 
526 ,594 560. Osceola... .. 2,015 1,428 1,622 1,101 
84 1,170 64| Palm Beach... 11,884 7,371 9,635 4,478 
9,177| 25,989 5,368) Pasco....... 3,09 1,36: 2,229 1,159 
2,249 3 1,567) Pinellas..... 18,941 13,327 12,072 8,183 
6 507 06)(Polk.:...... 17,690 i 10,441 4,164 
102 1,413 125|;Putnam..... 3,477 1,008 2,709 974 
417 2,572 198| Santa Rosa 2,910 656 2,934 744 
88 836 56| Sarasota... .. ; 1,672 2,418 1,055 
180 523 235| Seminole . 3,150 1,369 2,580) , 897 
105 44 71) \St Johns. . 4,122 1,303 1 1,085 
185 1,554 3/'St. Lucie. . 2,169 162 1,946 497 
694 2,142 844| Sumter...... 2,382 253 1,724 734 
317 74 234| Suwannee. 2,866 401 2,863 202 
: Bl yal Maleeer| al Me es] ae 
as 878 1,898;  _ 842|/|Union....... ; ' 
Hi Eaoroesh anean 7,805 PAE wee Volusta Te. ga 10,024 6,509 4026 4,934 
Holmes... . i 8 f akulla..... ‘ ’ / 
r 4 1,270 §32||Walton...... 3,217 694 2,778 510 
Tnalan ‘River. aed eee 3,797 351) Washington. 1/915 643| 2/289] 486 
ate! 1090 123 1,084 80|| Totals....| 359,334| 126,158) 249,117| 78,248 » 


rete. ets 


Lake. 
1940 U. S. Senator)—Andrews, Dem., 323,216. 

— d, Dem., 334,152. 

1938 e.8 Sues Dem., 145, 157; Swanson, Rep., 31,035. 
or tanh ete W ley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 
15,427; seas 7,314; Woolley, Pro ‘ 

= ee orien ae Ayame 04 (Bres.), pee tk ia 048; Roosevelt, Hep. Fy 

% Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep.. Me alas Swallow, Pro ebs, Soc., 2, 
ee ae fan Slee ae those’ of ‘the Returning pet (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31, 104; Taft,\ Rep.. 


Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 3,741 
Board. af State Supreme Court gave Tilden 1912 a Segre ‘edt EP eae ene 


94 majorit: . elt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806. 
180 Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 19168 Se wou, Sein.” 55.984: Hughes, Rep.. 


,654. 

6; Blaine, 4,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5, 
aaa” teres eas eben fren! 2 a 1930" (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 90, 515; Harding, Pay 
1888 BP bree) Cleveland, Dem., 39,656; Harrison, 44,853: Watkins, Proh., 5, 124: Debs, feu ee 

Rep. 26,659; Fisk, Proh., 418. 1924" (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62, 083; Cooli Be ers ie 
1892 (Pres.), "Gieveland Dem., 30, 143; Weaver, | 30,633; LaFollette, Prog. 8,625; Faris, Pro 


well Pol os ePoptilit) i eee wer, Hep: 
d People’s opu. é Tes [o) 
une Ee RIP Sa) ee CARS: | Mia a Pings, es Pas ose 
/ Levering, § 
jon (eres Nenfen Dem. 38, 007; ‘McKinley, Rep., 69 9,170; Thomas, Soc., 775 


5. A 
as 144, 168; Smith, Dem., 


Sm 


i 
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Georgia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 _.1940 1936 
unties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., [Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., |Landon, 
oe eel Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
9 140]|Jenkins...... 940 9 32 
iat. Seal Uae 29| Johnson 2,386] 106, 3,861! 334 
821 97 929 62||Jones 
557 0 599 13}|Lamar....... 869 85 839 69 
1,313 03 81 113||Lanier....... 607 16 8 30 
164 an = Laurens..... 2,316 435 2,620 304 
1,615 219 1,1 Les: tee 
1,734 318 2,228 444||Liberty...... 407 102 369 49 
1,20 181 1,147 146||Linecoln...... 466 7 561 
1156 24 1,700 one. 282s. 1 76 1 
ee 1,371 aa moa eas ee a aoe ae a0 
CY erase 100 Lum 2 eal 
Bleokley 7 527 40||Macon...... 852 72 958 92 
248 1,277 Madison. . 1,160 185 1,697 393 
49 32 63|/Marion...... 62 
141 1,978 66||McDuffie... . 959 75) 705 98 
42 1,040 51||MeIntosh. . 468 106) ~. 308 53 
78 820 28 Meriwether .. 2,726 174 2,438 138 
33 TIT 14||Miller....... 775 50} & _ 653 36 
60 515 53 Mitenell. 2,131 155 2,297 79 
992 80|| Monroe 1,014 9 1,277 147 
616 3,717 653/|Montg’m 75 945 1 
24 1,018 218]|Morgan 484 24 1,130 37 
4 28||Murray. 1,399 545] °° 1,597 806 
1,985} 10,019 1,227||Muscogee. 5,392 702 5,00! 455 
2 20||Newton...... 1,512 95 F 123 
273 2,999 231||\Oconee.....- 635 177 483 173 
Cherokee... . 1,552 1,017 1,211 842]\Oglethorpe. .. 818 131 845 115 
(IArkO@NS.¢..'. 2,894 246 2,632 160] Paulding. .... 1,653 770 1,386 645 
lay cts: 33 48. 13|/Peach....... 155 
Clayton..... 1,382 161 1,352 175||Pickens..... . 1,124 884 1,223 1,053 
Clinch. .....: . 1,049 1,002 71) Pierce 84 A 
ODD tis os 5 4,447 992 2,802 707| Pike 8 209 910 149 
Coffee... 222! 1,561 128 1,703 116}|Polk... occa 2,693 2,754 389 
Colquitt ..... 1,819 525 2,449 448] |Pulaski..... 7 38 80: 38 
Columbia. . .~ 627 46 659 34//Putnam..... 730 61 703 51 
941 143 1,697 117}| Quitman. 324 19 355 19 
2,846 103 2,260 Rabun 5.ac 958) 82 948 162 
74 413 22||Randolph. .. . 1,298 143 1,200 74 
1,049 129 1,029 79||Richmond. . . 6,855 641 7,239 551 
982 151 857 127||Rockdale.... 1,291 86 837 73 
484 276 P 4 69 419 43 
1,781 217 1,965 1,174 100 933 61 
8,862 2,081 3) 58 761 36 
1,280 171 1,259 3,022 197 2,457 82 
1,209 124 1,339 ; 0 1,142 68 
17 180 2,591 00 52 628 49 
195 1,015 1,561 118 1,870 58 
1,751 104 1,107 49 7 41 
18 30 7 19 5. 14 
633 227 612 1,246 421 1,047 214 
2,052 357 1,772 213 7 147 
1,428 81 1,943 1,391 104} . 1,158 121 
1,399 112 733 1,040 fa 1136 61 
1,771 2,256 1,540 2,072 371 2,409 222 
577 44 749 1,463 226 1,627 161 
iy ahs 5,528 912 5,499 1,061 134 1/001 7 
Forsyth. ..... 1,378 634 780 894 830 7 732 
Franklin. .... 1,579 222 1,621 1,184 38 9 2 
31,311 6,033] 27,183 3,176 288 2,728 167 
653 1,128 791 351 86 
76 369 723 91 491 
2,014 274 1,925 9. 557 1,148 733 
1,623 527 2,026 2,235 159 1,471 138 
1,461 224 1,659 ; 558 2/313 458 
1,497 148 1,348 179 104 195: 132 
4,023 728 2,382 2,672 308 2,566: 2 
1,840 421 1,884 95 5 129 
1 493 731 1,112 253 1,286 149 
153 504 542 179 7 105 
1,397 457 1,643 280 50 310 
71 953 495 117 594 
1,328 97 1,514 54 lil 599 161 
221 3,162 991 2,481 877 
1,551 101 1,362 118 1,066 195 
io? 1 aoe +908 ia? et: 
, 695 11 
1,599 Be aa i 936 190 1,124 132 
‘696 101 631 93}| Totals....| 265,194] 46,362 
1,068 171 1,238 168 , 255,364] 36,942 


62,5: 
“1816 Tres! Ne “inition. Dem., 130, 088; Hayes, Rep., b: 


~ 1940 (President)—Willkie Rep., 23,934; Ind. Dem., 22,428; Babson, Proh., 
coo EES Mie arable Imadge, Dem.., 267, 574; Ind, "Dem., "29 ,303; total, Bg, BT: Boyd, Proh., 875; 
EN (Governor)—Rivers Dem., 66,863; Glass, Proh., 1,358; Fuller, Ind. 1,914 
8 (U. S. Senator)—George; Dein... 86, 897; Jiles, ‘Ind. 3. 3443; Talmadge, Doan tae and. i. 
1872 aed 1 arate Dem. and Lib., 36, 356; Grant, | 1884 (Penh ), Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Bl 
O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. Hades 48, rhe St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, peer 
1888 (ies), Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison, 


0,44 
1880 (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem., 102 ud Garfield, Rep., reet 
Rep., 54,086: Weaver, Greenback, Tabor. ae Ahan rons bane; Bk ah Haleed 


. x 
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1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 
Rep., ,305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 

Rae es 988. 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Bea S08: Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107; Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

1960 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
1908 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 72,413; Taft, 
41,692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc.. 584. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep.. 
= Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep.. 
43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
30,300;. LaFollette, Prog., 12,691; Faris, Proh., 
231; Nations, Amer., 155. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 


Com.. 64. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 


8,799; Weaver, People’s, 
288 


8 a . 

6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
088 te: McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 

1 


2. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh., 857. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
41912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. ike 461: aterinCome 23 arn Tn | ean 
Idaho 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie, Roos., | Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., | Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
ae 12,381 12,861 { 12,027 7,581 || Gooding... 1,919 2,352 2,100 1,505 
Adams.... 929 779 77 434 ||Idaho..... 2,888 2,641 3,104 1,535 
Bannock.. 10,493 5,419 9,443 3,830 || Jefferson. . 2,631 Lave 2,776 1,037 
Bear Lake. 2,026 1,761 2,078 404 || Jerome... . 1,881 2,520 2,374 1,297 
Benewah.. 1,924 ,304 1,90 897 || Kootenai. . 5,99 4,333 5,752 2,586 
Bingham.. 3,815 3,662 4,215 2,354 atah.. 4,494 3,971 4,359 2,838 
Blaine.... 1,559 1,124 1,361 735 || Lemhi. 1,664 1,412 1,648 943 
* Boise..... 677 489 780 368 || Lewis..... 1,462 729 1,612 507 
Bonner... 3,834 3,072 3,521 2,016 || Lincoln... 886 1,009 916 766 
Bonnevile 5,891 ,999 5,439 2,213 || Madison .. 2,218 ,632 2,455 1,114 
Boundary. 1,393 1,221 1,304 732 || Minidoka . 1,982 1,979 2,095 948 
Butte. .... 448 423 546 312 || Nez Perce. 5,963 3,409 5,705 1,988 
Camas.... 381 367 442 274 || Oneida... . 1,440 1,140 1,673 955 
Canyon. . 8,639 8,776 8,290 4,910 || Owyhee... 1,160 1,031 ,106 500 
Caribou. . 658 390 640 321 || Payette... 1,790 2,554 1,677 1,524 
Cassia... . 2,930 2,748 3,100 1,629 ||Power.... 931 951 1,075 708 
to ee 212 399 272 304 || Shoshone.. 6,565 8,525 5,377 2,146 
Clearwater 2,284 1,128 1,959 812 eton.... 844 667 834 542, 
Er 2 oc 894 760 875 530 || Twin Falls 7,286 9,031 7,476 4,966 
Elmore... 1,632 1,077 1,567 688 || Valley... ,16, 761 1,260 575 
Franklin... 2,158 2,069 2,255 1,396 || Wash’ton. 2,296 1,903 2,147 1,234 
Fremont 2,556 1,996 2,904 1,423 = — - 
oe ae , 666 1,462 2,468 879 Totals .! 127,842 | 106,553 | 125,683 66,256 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 276. 
1940 a S. Senator)—Thomas, Rep., 124,535; Taylor, Dem., 110,614. 
1940 eitemar—Clark Dem., 120,420: Bottolfsen, Rep., 118,117. , 
1938 (Governor)—Bottolfsen, Rep., 106,268; Ross, Dem., 77,697; Wilson, Prog., 1,494. 
1938 (U. S. Senator) Clark, Dem., Na Callahan, Rep., 81,939; Verhei, Prog., 845. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 7,684. 
1936 tw. S. Senator)—Borah, Rep., 128,723; Ross, Dem., 74,444. 
ye ye OF eat0;  R Ty Ae 25,527; D S 
ves.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., ,810; oosevelt, Prog., 027; eps, Soc., 
gh ae ebay 10.520; Bidwell, Proh.,| 11,960 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 24,256, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; Smith, Dem., 
53,074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 

1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover, 
Rep., 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526;. Foster, Com., 491. 


Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 


05— dition led by Lewis and Clark camped 
cc Temhi River, near Salmon City. 
1843—First highway across Idaho was the Oregon 
Trail, which entered near Montpelier, passed by 
Fort Hall. f 
Cataldo Mission, built by Indians, under 
Seton of Jesuit Missionaries. Located on 
Coeur d’ Alene-Yellowstone Trail.) «_ 
1863—March 3, Idaho Territory organized. 
1863—First al with Shoshoni Indians at Fort 
Utah. 
Poe cole barracks established on Mores Creek, 
_ and cavalry ‘brought in for protection from In- 


dians. _ 3 

1 stage coaches began bringing mail from 

Peis Lake vid Fort Hall, to Boise and Walla 
Washington. 

see erritorial capital removed from Lewiston 

to Boise; siscovered at Leesburg, in Lemhi 


ee co 
ounty. F 
b and Central Pacific railroads com- 
Pee aien at. ai eee Utah, with stage con- 
nection into idaho. ; 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation seb aside by 
ae eP esident Grant for Shoshoni° and Bannack 


Saat coeur @’Alene Indian ‘Reservation set aside |. 


by President Grant for Coeur d’Alene and 
Spokane Indians. 

1874—First railroad to enter the Territory was the 
Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, built to Frank- 
lin, Idaho. 

1875—Lemhi Indian Reservation set aside by Presi- 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Bannack, and Tuk- 
uarika Indians. 


1877—Nez Perce Indian war; June 17, Battle of: 


White Bird Creek Canyon. 

1879—Mormon people began settlement in Snake 
River Valley near Idaho Falls. ’ 

1880—Placer gold discovered in the Coeur d’Alenes. 

ae ecoe set mines opened in the Wood River 

istrict. 

1883—Northern Pacific Railroad completed across 
panhandle. 

1884—Oregon Short Line railroad completed across 
southern Idaho. 

1885—First capitol building to be constructed at 
Boise, voted by Legislature, to cost $80,000. 

1889—January, University of Idaho was established 
at Moscow, six months before Idaho was ad- 
mitted to statehood. 

arias 3, Idaho admitted to the Union as a 
“state. 

1890—First session of the Legislature met at Boise 
December 8. 


+. » 4 >=: ie 
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se s 
Illinois 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,|] Roos., )Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams...... 7,361| 18,480} 18,857) 13,114 7,722| 13,909 9,190} 10,801 
Alexander 6,591 6,260 6 97 5,553 WES) 8,929 7,886 7,019 
ond. . 376 4,754 3,541 4,046 27,589 19,998 27,360 15,585 
Boone 277 6,330 2,383 5,375 14,356 3,000} 14,896 502 
Brown 2,478 2,101 873 1,591 44,803} 30,445] 42,17. 22,073 
Bureau 8,274 13,258 9,516 10,462 13,807 10,461 10,820 8,321 
Calhou: 1,625 016 2,058 1,883 3,343 4,527 4,149 E 
poe 3,592 6,398 4,368 4,886 4,416 , 541 5,278 3,395 
WASRU Tn 6 4,854 4,490 5,786 3,209 2,813 4,722 3,039 3,894 
Oper Eger 17,563 20,314 18,203 15,808 5,783 10,326 7,138 8,723 
Christian . 11,457| 10,255 1,400 145 6,170| 16,480 6,893} 12,031 
Clarks 2 hic. 4,807 5,976 5,836 42 18,024 21,865 21,508 16,826 
CIA YS 32 no. 4,934 5,185 4,752 4,528 89: 3,531 3,15: ,06 
Clinton..... ae 7,582 5,355 3,653 3,830 6,336 4,751 5,028 
Coles ss)... 1,409 10,52 11,931 ,800 2,826 4,754 ATT 3,226 
Cook... .(a)}1, 161. 141} 938,454/1,253,164) 701,206|}|Montgom’y.|~ 9,654 10,497 10,132 8,141 
Crawford... 5,703 7,036 6,164 5,823)|Morgan..... 9,082} 10,137 ,800 8,8: 
Cumberland. 3,091 3,330 3,290 3,016/| Moultrie 3,696 3,636 4,110 3,074 
6,989 12,577 7,899 9,826||Ogle........ 4,833 11,838] * -5,776 9,576 
5,052 5,477 5,676 4,544|| Peoria...... 42,009} 34,911] 48,063} 25,425 
4,51 451 5,029 4,606) PERTy= . Sn sou 6,539 7,243 7,043 482 
18,923 746 21,684 28,380||Piatt....... 3,564 4,564 4,084 3,931 
6,713 7,985 7,822 6,929|| Pike...,.... 7,676 6,619 8,187 5,589 
1,770 3,361 2,211 2,813||Pope....... 1,499 2,914 1,728 2,787 
5,988 5,941 6,030 4/293]| Pulaski 3,456] 4,589 ,804 3,774 
7,286 7,486 6,824 6,419||Putnam..... 1,195 1,778 1,437 1,435 
3,062 5,770 3,715 ,524)| Randolph... 7,802 9,333 8,247 7,057 
15,523 12,936 15,254 10,708}|Riehland ... 4,335 5,022 4,268 4,046 
12,198} 12,816} 12,864] 10,130//Rock Island.} 35,240) 25.629] 32,741] 19,487 
3,293] 2,588} 3,701 ,004|/Saline......] 10,692) 10,567] 10,253 9,055 
6,015 4,840 6,51 ,916|/Sangamon...| 31,943] 35,464] 32,281) 29,562 
Grundy..... 4,105 6,593 4,481 5,360|/Schuyler. .. 3,404 3,318 3,885 3,029 
Hamilton... 3,691 4,005 4,152 3,321]|Scott....... 2,492 2,585 945 2,165 
Hancock 6,688 9,108 7,726 7,383||Shelby...... , 704 7,250 8,186 5,795 
Hardin...... 1,974 2,333 1,984 2,008||Stark....... 1,818 3,393 2,220 2,696 
Henderson 1,977 3,263 2,496 2,66 t. Clair....} 53,482) 35,998] 54,238) 26,684 
CRIs ccc 10,481 14,971 11,490 11,953 Beprensoe. . 8,911 0 10,567 9,943 
Iroquois 7,036; 11,047 8,65 7,908|| Tazewell. . 17,624| 12,419] 16,487 7,946 
Jackson..... , 60 11,980 9,971 10,363)|| Union. 5,804 (91 6,2 4,165 
Jasper. ..,.. 3,689 ,082 4,149 3,221|| Vermilion. . 22,891 23,059 25,016 18,350 
Jefferson....} 10,887| 8,692] 10,240] 7,290] Wabash... : . ,18 3,65 214 86 
Jersey...... 3,692 3,958 3,955 3,023|| Warren. .... 4,878 7,7 5,409 6,919 
Jo Daviess. . 3,864 7,285 5,079 5,619// Washington. 3,479 5,701 4,119 » 5 
2,254 3,827 2,497 3,537|| Wayne...... 5,569 6,556 5,752 5,52 
25,676 41,949 28,187 33,491 White. ae 5,909 5,45) 6,511 4,322 
13,716] 15,998) 13,162) 10,935] Whiteside 7,356| 15,752 7,982) 12,666 
1,978] 4,200] 2,374 ,138]| Will... 2.2: 29,442) 32,291] 28,135] 25,028 
12,597| 17,459) 13,697} 14,712 Rid a ens ; 14,645, 14,433} 14,663) 12,319 
29, +2 > 4 oodfor 4 314 6, % i 
5625] 6.061; 6,168} 5,060 larch =o 
6,005| 11,228 6,845 8,914|| Totals. . .|2,142,934|2,047,240|2,282,999]1,570,393 


(a) Authenticated statement from County Clerk states President Roosevelt’s vote should have been 


1,168,141, making State total, 2,149,934. 


1940 (Fresident)—Thomas,’ Soc. os 10, 914; Babson, Proh., 9,190. 


1940 (U. S. 
att Soc., 6, 
940 (Governor)—Hershey, Dem., 
Pron, 
1938 to. %. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 
1936 a Union, 86, 439; Thomas, 


1,921. 
#936 (U. 
McDowell, Se each) Halger, Proh., 


Senator)—Brooks, Rep., 


2, 045,924: Slattery, Dem., 


1,940,833; Green, Rep., 2,197,778; McDowell, Soc., 7,523; Gaumer, 
1,638,162; Lyons, Rep., 


Senator)—Lewis, Dem., 2,142,887; Glenn, Re 

,208° Schnur Soc. Lab. 
1936 (Governor)—Horner, Dem., 2,067,861; Brooks, Rep. 

Fisher, Soc., 6,966; Reed, Proh., 2,396; Olson} Soe, Lab., 


2,025,097; Holtwick, Proh., 8,625; 


1,542,574; Holtwick, Proh., 10,707. 
Soc., 7,530; Colvin, Proh., 3,439: Aiken’ Soe. Lab., 


+, 1,545,170; Jenkins, Un. Progr., 93,696; 
att ,682,685; Thomas, Un, Progr., 128,962; 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 


1872 (Pres.).. en. Dem. and Lib., 189,938; 
Grant, Rep., 241,944. 

1876 ier Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes,’ Rep., 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 1%, 233. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277 321; Garfield, 


opel, s ert 037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358: Dow, 

roh 

1884 cai Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, 
Rep., 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12, 074; Butler, 
Greenback, 10,776. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348, 371; Harrison, 
Rep., 370, 475; Fisk, Proh,, 21,703; Streeter, 


United Labor, 7,134; Crowder, ‘United Labor, 
Independent ticket, 150. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426, 281; Harrison, 
Bet. 399, 288; Weaver, People’s, 22 ,207; Bidwell, 
ue) 
Sat (Pies. de Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 
Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; 
* Mektiniey, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9,818. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 
merce ., 597,985; Woolley, Proh., 17,626: Debs, Soc., 


687. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 632,645; A 
aa oak Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, Soc., 


1908" (res.), Bryan, Dem., 450,8 0}. Tari 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364: Debs, Bia. a4 Ti. 
0 (eres), Wil. Bon Dem., 405, ,048; Taft, Rep., 
ooseve. TO} 
ait a8, ‘prot “5, rit g., 386,478; Debs, Soc., 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, A 
t 1152,549; Hanley, Proh., 26,0474 Benson, se 


1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534 cae Hardi 
1,420,480; ‘Watkins, Proh., 11,316; ane. Rep.. 
74,747; Christensen, Farm. “icabe 49,630. ° i 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 1,453, 321; Davis, 
, 576,975; LaFo ette, Progs., 432,027; Johns. 
.-Lab., 2,334; F ‘oster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 421. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smith, Dem. 
1,313,817; "Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc’ 
1932 J tipig oe aeaad aga cot 8 
es oosev ayes a 304; 
Rep., 1,432, oe Thomas, Soc.; Bouter 


7,258; 
Com. 15, 582: hi a 
Sone ee Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; keynes 


a 


4876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


“1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 274,345, 


- and the state government finally 
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Indiana 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
PAR | 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willikie,, Roos Landon Counties Roos Willki 
’ ’ 7 a ae e,| Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. |_ Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rel, 
Adams... .. 4,382! 5,247] 5,822 | 3,249 ||Madison 26,111 ; 
Allen....1.] 29,967| 40,430] 39,151 | 24,765 ||Marion.-.°| 121,907 134'845 | 124'001 | ayir98 
Barth’I'mew| 8,180,  7,890| 8,536 | 6,484 |/Marshall...] 5,852 718] 6,651 | 6,118 
Benton. 2,689| 3,675} 3,211 | 2,989 ||Martin.. ,638| . 2,902} 2,923 | 2,583 
Blackford. . 4095 31352} 4.217 | 2/845 ||Miami..... 7,252 8217| 8,173 | 6,747 
Boone... .. 6,152 7,066| 6.775'| 5,739 ||Monroe..°:} 8117! 10,311] 9,220 | 8,842 
Brown. .... 1,662 1,477| 1,585 1/244 |/Montgom’y. 6.994| -8.554| 8053} 7,369 
Carroll... . 4914| 5.012| 4676 | 4/426 ||Morgan....] 4,895]  6,613| 5,451 | 5,793 
Cuss....... 10:268| 10,057| 10,475 | 8,528 ||Newton.... 2)116 3,536] 2,430 | 2,937 
lark... 91015} 6,044] 10,116 | 5,536 ||Noble...... 5,014 443} 5,990 | 5,760 
Clay .. 7,255) 7,768) 8,235 6,335 ||Ohio... 2... 1,210 1,186 H 1,022 
Clinton 7.732| 8610] 8,340 | 7,265 | |Orange 4/003 5.519| 4,549} 51 
Crawford...| 27836/ 27652] 2,919 | 2,589 ||Owen...... 31121; 3,709] 3,498 | 3,091 
Daviess... . 6.401; 7.615} 6,848 6,459 ||Parke.. . 4,384 5,24 4,811 4,665 
Dearbern...| 6.038; .5.908| 6,366 | 4,669 ||Perry...... 4,475| 4/48 4,752 ) 3,619 
Decatur... 4.417 6.087} 4,887 5,126 ||Pike....... 4.449 4.672| 4,952 3'885 
DeKalb... 5,690 7'676| _6,97 5,848 ||Porter..... 5,840 8'270| 5,560 | 6,278 
Delaware...| 20,836| 17,616} 19,048 | 14,207 ||Posey..... 5,022| 4,514) 5,630 088 
Dubois... 5,992 4729| (6,927 | 3,011 ||Pulaski 3,021 31472| 3,274 "780 
Elkhart. - 13,620| 19,735| 14,473 | 14,896 ||Pu 6,02 57832| 6,177 | 4,961 
on 5,542 5,567 5,756 67 ||Randolph.. 5,78 5 6,487 6,682 
10°799 $056| 10,654 | 6,976 ||Ripley..... 1834 6,061| 5,546 | 4,919 
4,783 5,771| 5,617 | 4,663 ||Rush...... 4,282 6,486| 5,599 | 5,457 
q 442 4381| 3,891 | 2,952 ||Scott...... 2;668 2'285| 2,696 ,034 
3,879 5.532 4,322 4,541 | |Shelby. 8,015 4 8,5 6,026 
ss 8,709 8,326 9,392 7,078 | |Spencer ,180 5,667| 4,966 4,567 
13,257 15,187} 13,655 | 11,774 ||Starke..... 2,917 3,473 3,143 2,846 
ae 718 9,071 9,730 : Steuben.... 2,524 5,056 3,402 3, 
% 4.791 $931 5,396 7,323 ||St. Joseph..| - 45,620 36,164] 43,131 25,807 
5,417 5,283 5,962 4,174 ||Sullivan.... 8, i 10,203 4,685 
: 4725 4.650| 5,025 3,885 | |Swita’rland. 2,659 23285| 2,840 2,212 
4883 6,782 5,237 5,776 |/Tippecanoe.| 12,129 16,148| 12,732 | 13,081 
9,623| 11,051] 10,172 | 9,099 | |Tipton..... 4,173 4'749| 4,796 | 3,842 
121655 11,855| 12,288 9,534 ||Union..... 1,415 2,009 1,662 1,630 
Huntington 7,220 9,110 8,361 7,024 | |Vanderb’gh. 38,367 28,417| 41,490 14,725 
Jackson. ... 7,557 6,281| 8,018 4,951 ||Vermillion.. 6,174 5,716| _7,188 4,320 
Jasper..... 2,751 4,462| 3,109 3,540 ||Vigo.......] 29,308] 23,177) 33,018 17,278 
predate, 6.554|, 6,478 6,535 5,233 ||Wabash.... 5,431 8:755| 6, 7,223 
Jefferson... 4688 5,957| 4-805 5,320 ||Warren.... 1,927 2,999| 2,242 2,780 
Jennings. . 2,989 3,921 3,157 3,594 ||Warrick.... 5,019 5,456 5,343 3,968 
Johnson. ; 6,451 6,934 5,315 || Washington 4,471 4:216| 4,766 3,690 
Knox...... 12'365| 11/211| 13,669 | 8,589 ||Wayne.....| 14,139] 15,058] 13,696 12,126 
Kosciusko. . 5,768 9879] 6,890 | 8,182 |;Wells...... 5,236| -4,898| 6.189 | 3,606 
LaGrange. . 2,124 3,731| 2.821 3.125 ||White..... 4,176 5,189] 4,863 4,245 
Lake.......| 71,985|' 45,898] 68,551 | 33,689 ||Whitley.... 4404 5,100| 5,115 | 3,959 
Laporte....| 13,732] 15,771| 15,359 | 11,722 alee 
Rare .. 6.5531 10,717| 8,062! 9,982 Totals. .| 874,063] 899,466! 934,974 |691,570 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc., 2,075, Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. 

1940 (U. S. Senator)—Willis, Rep., 888,070; Minton, Dem., 864,803; Thompson, Proh., 5,621; Kings- 
pury, Soc., 1,751. ‘ 

1940 (Governor }—Schricker, Dem., 889,620; Hillis, Rep., 885,657. 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Van Nuys, Dem., 788,386; Willis, Rep., 783,189; Seeger, Proh., 6,905; Roebuck, 


Soc., 2,206; Blansett, Com., 984. ; 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem. | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
and Lib., 163,632. 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
208,011; Tilden, Dem., | 1912 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 


213,526. 
1880" (Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 36,931. 

Dem., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 


" Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. , 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
,370;. Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 

Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-Lab., 2,694. 24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 
1892 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 492,245: LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 

305,573; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ees Mies! gr 7 ly ae alee a. sears 645. san dee eee 
: ; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,0 (=. res.), oosevelt, em., . : oover, 
EveD 4 (336,068 : Roosevelt, Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, 
368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, pag) soli Ades aah Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
oc. Lab., 2,070. 


ee eet ee ee ee 
. In 1763 France 


covered La Salle in 1671 and constituted part of New France ) 
eed the Bete Siar Spritain and by terms of the treaty of 1783 it became part of the United 


ral term of t t 
See ee vernnik was settled in Indianapolis in 1825... The state is divided into 92 


k, 8,293. 
eae 261,013; Harrison, 


Rep., 
Soc., 11,762. 


rs and a House 0 f 
rey, a state is represented in Céneress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. The voters in 
the state take their politics seriously and are intensely interested in the activities of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. The state has contributed presidents and vice presidents and political overtaris 
are not unusual, especially in Presidential election years- ? ‘ 


- 


ee a Dal ts Sal 
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Iowa 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

unties -Roos., |Willkie | Roos., |Landon Counties Roos. |Willkie,| Roos., |Landon 
lin Dem, | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,734 3,907 3,243 3,436 9,017 7,206 8,794 5,621 
AGair---+----| Dogg] 3'182| 2'949| dons 4'273| 5,630]: 5/052 14 
rea eae 3'258| 5,840| 41397] 4/053 4,552| 5/394| 5,162] 4/491 
Appanoose..2:| 6,069| 6,032) 6,599| 5.511 "502| 5,639| 8/071 "56 
Audubon...... 3,236 2,632 3,448 2,344 9,117] 10,616 9,63 8,955 
EMG 9,363) 5.298] 5,606 eis 19.931) 23,981) 19.724 19: 129 

17,305| 17,1 ,79: ,666 7 4 33) ’ 
Back Hawk...) *7i08| 5:227| 708 "110 31255] 31806| 3:773| 3/414 
Bremer. . 3,103 5,374 5,05; 3,220 2,648 3,880 +590 2,264 
Buchanan. ,649 5,630 5,025 4,734 3,094 4,477 3,365 4,188 
Buena Vist 4,784 4,576 5,287 3,334 5,757 6,123 6,094 5,270 
ies | ea) te) ae a S| Se) oar ee 

34 i 7 A . ’ , 
recreate 6.285 | 3,259 2'862| 3'873| 3.610] 3/424 
4,284 5,622 .025 3,947 3,610 2,765 
4,385 3,686 4,783 4,192 5,346 3,008 
9,694 7,599 3.9 3,270 4,205 00 
4,716 2,902 3,332 4,848 3,920 4,395 
4,458 3,143 5,825 8,543 ‘ei 6,593 1332 
2,613 2,571 4,133 4,760 |* 5,139 »300 
32 4,691 2,77 2,288 2,425 2,812 1,539 
9 6,731 5,017 4,102 7,407 4,646 6,624 
10,251 12,269 10,016 4,482 3,322 4,515 2,613 
Crawford,..... 4,13 ooee Pee pene Plymouth Cage geet eas res Soe 

aye ate ,279 P F eee ocahontas... . > , 2 is 
Daw $ 3463} 2'815|| Polk. 44'274| 33/819 
2131| 3'3 16'259| 12/223 
4'350| 4/483 4745 '03 
7,011 6,7 2,615 3,316 
3,399 2,323 4,47 3,437 
16,291 8 20,737 12,691 
3,158 2 4,264 490 
7,210 5, 5,553 543 
4,242 4 6,933 6,358 
3,993 2, 6,625 4,737 
4,301 3 3,337 4,145 
3,961 3. 3,938 4,647 
745 91 2, 2, 3,535 
‘ 3,489 3,619 4, 10,578 7,647 
Hamilton... .. 5,279 4,183 5,432 Sy 4,011 ,643 
Aneock. 24.4 3,514 ,632 3,930 2, 4,379 4,619 
Ardy... os orie 4,764 5,692, 5,429 4, 3,778 3,609 
Harrison...... 5,317 6,094 6,206 5, 88 494 
Henry....11)! "337|, 5,893] 3,542] ~4" 31133 | 2'592 
OWALG . velo as 3,675 3,714 3,861 2, 980 4.489 
Humboldt..... 3,268 2,853 3,420 2, 26,847 14,157 
Cbstantic\clea's's 2,306 3,166 3,397 1,8 2,976 1,964 
Towa... 3,649| - 4.696] 4163] 3°36 5.177| 3,311 
Jackson....... rae eed eae ee _—$—$—$ | 
URED s is eis vine » 129 , 5 y 621,756| 487,97 
Jeflerson... 22. 3/402! 4891] 3'800! 41037 ae 


. 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 


1940 a Proh., 2,284; Browder, 
1940 

Proh., 1 
1938 

Wirds, Prog., 2,097; Mitchell, Proh., 1,108. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gillette, Dem., 413, 

Hanke; Prog., 1,525; Bausseman, Proh. 820 
1936 (President)—Lemke, 

506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252 


1936 
Lab., 25,567; (short term)—Gillette, Dem., 536,075; 


Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 


oS aloo ol at Rep., 620,480; Valentine, Dem., 553,941; Speck, Com., 1,230; Hepstonstall, 
(Governor)—Nilson, Rep., 447,061; Krasehel, Dem., 


387,779; Short, Farm. Lab., 10,186; 


788; Dickinson, Rep., 410,983; Buresch, Farm. Lab., 4,723; 
; Union, 29,687; Thomas} 
(U. S. Senator)—(Long term) Herring, Dem. 


Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 


, 539,555; Dickinson, Rep., 503,635; Buresch, Farm, 


Halden, Rep., 478,521; Quick, Farm. Lab., 16,179. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 11,179; 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., 
171,326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431, 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, 


Rep., 183,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, 
Proh., 592. ; 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 
Rep., 197,088; St, John, Proh., 1,472, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 
Rep., eo ee Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. 
al 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 
Rep., 219,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 
Proh., 6,402. 

223,741; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,516! 
McKinley, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 31544. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 

Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc.; 


2,742. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 


The City of Dubuque was named in honor 
permission from the Indians to dig lead there, 
the redskins gave him. The grant was 
was issued. 


of Julien Dubuque, a French-Ca: 
and signee q nadian trader who Aare 


confirmed by Baron Carondelet, and a title by the French king 


Reps 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, bh 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Boat Bab. 
er pa —— mem, seen, Taft, Rep., 
i - oosevelt, Prog., 1,809; 7 at 

1} a ats aso; apt eh 
res.), Wilson, Dem., ,699; Hughes, Rep. 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371: Benson, Soc, 10,916. 
wb Seine, ROR HUMP ESS, Bap 
-674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, +» 16,981; 
en ee pa Bias 
res.), olidge, Rep., ,635; LaFollette 

Prog., 272,243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; ; 
Workers, 4,037. < Ponies 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. .Lab., 
3,088; Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 

* oe 


30. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019: H 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467:’ U; mets, 
ad 25M; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Poster, 


on a tract of 140,000 acres of land which 


Election Returns—Kansas 395 
Kansas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

Counties | Roos., Willkie,} Roos., Landon Counties | Roos., | Willkie 
iad + i) +} Roos., S 
Dem Rep. Dem, Rep. em. Rep. were Taper 

ten ec. 3,161 6,293 3,849 6,035||Logan 576 1,189 
Anderson. ai05 3,843 2,740| 3,403||Lyon......-. 6,118) 6,845 7,288 5,050 
Atchison 53 5,886 5,795 5,286||Marion...... 2,710 5,740, 4.189] 4,155 
Barber... | -- 2,070) 2,366) 2,767) 1,800||Marshail.. -.. 3,538} 7,223] 51194] - 5,852 
arton..,... 4.954) 5,954) 5,953| 3,518)|MePherson...- ,227| 6,699} 6,241|. 4,710 
Bourbon 882| 5,686] 5,679) 5,347||Meade.....-. 935] 1,597) 1,386] ~—-:1,212 
Brown...... 2,61 5,962} 3/469] 5, 761||Miami.. 2: 3,866, 5,129] 4’578|: 4’632 
Butler. +... 7,595) 7,560) 91262) «6, 178||Mitchell...- 2,049} 3,639] 3,275] _ 2,750 
hase... .... 1,320 1,852 1,696 1,596||Monte’m’y.. - 9,955| 13,652) 117493] 11,486 
Chautauqua. 1,670| 2,867| 2'074|  2:488||Morris.._... 1,978} 3,229 ,788 "717 
Cherokee....| 6,636} 6,537) 7,863] 5,413||Morton....-- 493 634 "855 "609 
970| 1,749] 1663 1,231||Nemaha..... 2,675, 5,153} 4,157] «3,86 
1,062} 1/453} 893||Neosho...... 4,385 509} 55741 5,78 
4,670| 3,432] 3, 501/|Ness. 22121. 1,221} 1,806]. 1993] + ~—-1'282 
5,226} 4°520/ 4174||Norton...... 1,359| 3,372] 2290 "800 
4,135 2.639 3,858) |Osage. 3,172 4,962 4'203 4/198 
1,308 1,420 919}; 1,487 3,408 2/188 2741 
9,632| 10,774} 8,331 2;061| 2,796) 27751 2,218 
10,029} 12,896 8,481 : ,201 2,314 2,793 1,735 
2,000} 2338} + =: 1,700||Phillips. |: -< - 1,549] 3,640} -2;131 "150 
6,865 5,294 5,881||Pottawatomie 2,219 5,014) . 3,281 3,947 
4,173} 2'738| 3,762 2,904, 384 1,930 
9,008} 4,915, 8,21 1,719) 21004] 1,348 
1,861 1,974; 1,379 12/321} 145157| | 8,539 
2,763} 21049; 27350 4/39 3410} — 3,793 
3,598] 41830) 1,604 4,755} 4/889] 3,288 
2,639} 2/976) 2,038 7,331| 41059] 5,985 
2,319} 2'657| 1,823 2,567). 2/230] = 2,131 
4,280| 5,298] 3,314! 2)366| 2'416] «1,707 
6,337| 4.475! 5,951 3,679| © 3.721) 2/213 
2;802| 2,966, 2,356 7,909} 7782 5,995 
1,326 1,082] » 1,06 981] — 1,08 620 
L774, 2714) 1,443 31,864] 39/341] 21,486 
611 613 47, 1,47 9 08 
1,037 1,451 757 23,528] 22/828] 19,546 
489 334 395 1,469 "4 98 
4,872} 4,164, 4,110 1,550] 1,79 1,131 
783 870 69 3/580] 2/814) 3,254 
3,185| 3,376| 2,426} 2;761| 3,178] ‘1,930 
°487| 5,303 ‘41 373 455 306 
600 619 438 846] 1,014 690 
1,087 1,155 778 6,541] 7,916] 4,904 
4273] 3/251] 3,648 1,702} 231321 1,181 
4303}  3,088| 3,674 1,545| ‘1,768 985) 
4.512] 2'766| 3,801 3,456| 2,216] 2,785 
10,239} 6,083} 8,318 748 486 633 
711 714 574 5,752| 3,329) 4,747 
3,049] 3,692]  1,999||Wichita..... 431 631 633 44, 
1,567 1/406 1,275||Wilson. ..... 2,846] 5,244| 3,787| 4,786 
81143] 7/9741  6,565||Woodson. . . . 1,392] 23619] 1,873] 2,358 
877 858 678||Wyandotte...|» 38,153] 28,004 38,016] 26,148 
8,382|  7,942|  8,465]|Absent Vote.. 2'040| 4,566] 2,453] — 3,67 
2,811 2/205|. 1,999 ——— 
4,082 2.64 3'834|| Totals....| 364,725 489,169] 464,520) 397,727 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 


Soc., 2,347 


,347. 
1940 (Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 425,928; Burke, Dem., 425,498; White, Proh., 5,227; Beloof, Soc., 1,636. 
1938 (Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 393,989; Huxman, Dem., 341,271; Davis, Ind., 15,065; Hester, Proh., 


4,337; Beloof, Soc., 1,496 
1938 


U.S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 419,532; McGill, Dem., 326,774. 


( 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,766; 


PAST VOTE 


872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., 


54,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 
back, 16,341. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 102,745; Harrison, 


Rep., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 


Labor, 31,788. 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, 
People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 


Democrats fused with the People’s Party. nes 
1,209; 


Lemke, Union, 494. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 


396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,775. 


OF KANSAS 


185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dern., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 
cp Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, 


1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., 


. 24,685. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
369,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis; Dem., 
156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205: Foster. Com., 320. 


Soc., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 


Si Se 


Kansas was first settled in 1827, became a territory with a part of Colorado in 1854 and was admitted 


to the Union Jan. 29,1861. 


terms, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected’ for two year terms. 


“The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for four year 


Sessions are biennial. 


yt Mn ns" 
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396 Election Returns—Kentucky 
Kentucky u 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) A 
1940 1936 1940 1936 4 
“Counties| Roos., ) Willkie,| Roos., | Landon, ti Roos., im aa | 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Mepe wee Den eas peed Landon, 
2,711 3,674| 2,669 3,371 ||Larue...... 4 09 
036 3,232| 27422 fosGril tamech ares 3360 Patt Serr L TOR 
2'515| 1,244] 27454 1,360 || Lawrence 3,178 "055| 3,175 "9 
3,212 758| 3,523 7713. |\ Tee! 2 eee 622 1,86 1440 1/812 
4/38, 3,233] 5,137 3,352 || Leslie. | 2.2: "626 3,292| "618 2716 
2;528 1,636] 2795 1,725 || Letcher 6,127 4433] 6,240 3/871 
5,910 4,962] 5,853 4,573 wis. . 1/878 3,371] 1,985 31255 
2}518 1,357] 2,785 1,042 || Lincoln 3,657 3,090| 31575 3,211 
4254 2,673| 3,87 2,471 || Livingsto 2;013 1,184] 1/897 15039 
9,868 7,322| 9,762 6,650 || Logan 631 2)268| 4.912 1312. “" 
4/081 2:257| 4,148 2,431 || Lyon. 1,979 "921| 1/861 "92 
5 ‘96 1,551] 1,956 1,436 || Madison 6,484 5,789] 6,259 6,034 
Breathitt.. - ,97 1,602) 3,980 1,790 || Magoffin 2812 2'668| 27554 21577 
Breckinr'ge 3/296 3)258| 3,233 2/898 || Marion. 3,482 1.763| 37526 1567 
Bullitt..... 2/388 813| 2,474 64 Marshall. 3,549 1,100| 3,472 1,141 
Butler. ...: 1,455 3,163} 1,237 2,594 || Martin.. "826 2:275| 817 i 
Caldwell 2)858| 23246] 2/699 2;121 || Mason 386 3,704] °4,503 e817 
Calloway 5,79 896] 5,523 939 eg ee 11,562 3,554 | 10'557 3100 
Campbell. 14,801| 14,916] 16,780 | 10,327 || McCreary 1/24 3,172 See tts 2) 
Carlisle "3 500 7150 420 ||McLean.... 2/709 1,698] 2°49 1338 
Carroll. 2,915 804] 2,718 794 || Meade... .- 2)114 "995| 2" 1338 
Carter. .... 403 4,520] 3,403 4,372 || Menifee... . 1,176 511 1 288 
Casey...... 1,862 3,874 1,925 37588 || Mercer. 3)606 1,845] °3° 25 fer 
Christian 599 5,566 660 5,370 || Metcalf 1,826 206 one i7ot 
Clark....... 3,970| 2,136] 4,396 2'246 || Monroe... 1,390 37301 | 1352 ets 5 
lays... 1,632| 4,395} 1,572 4,087 || Montgom’ y 23755 1,671 Petr "40 
Clinton ; 755| 21573 701 2:147 || Morgan. 4/148 1509] 3°386 hts § 
Crittenden.| 1,834] 23624] 1,926 2,441 || Muhienb’g 5,140 5'332| ease ret : 
Cumberland 872| 21533 935 2,127 || Nels 4193 2/109 $338 Tors 
5.633 9,957 63 2,124 1,207| 2'325 1/277 ; 
: 1,329 27526 3,729 4451] 4/030 4'532 
634 1.539 48 1,983 "848| 2'020 "760 
eal wee 2,931 3)655 569] 3/392 661 ; 
2514) 14,428 1544 591 2,672 464 2,273 
Beep) 2.808 3.749 2, 165 029] 2,432 15837 
H 1,927| 6,222 | 2,010 12'160| 8988) 11383 | s's10 . 
| au] fee] ce | ae 
2,148| 2/276 | 2,252 |lRopertson.:| ’szo| Pes| “Zit | 7570 
,535) 21560 | 11353 ||Rockeastle.| 1,652| 3,836] 1.826 ae 
3,122| 9.231 | 1.692 |/Rowan.....] 2.294] 1944 Tose | i897 “7 
; ‘ M Russell 1,250 3,069| 1° ; ; 
3'497| 1'970 2 err peat . 
4059| a’ese | stare || scott: agas| dese] 3986 | 1.861 
1,424] 1'317 1.087 || Simpeen: 2/950 1,861) 4,384 1,898 
2'351| 4°480 "284 || Spencer, 1'738 287 | 3.027 1240 
$869) 11,960 | 7,510 |] Taylor 2790| 2,798 | 3°35 2,738 | 
1,707| 4) ,756 ||Todd. ...! 3,337 1436] 2’ ! 
2)866| 3/341 3,147 |) Tri : 2;883 : ae ana 
2,455| 6/835 L811 || -Trimbie..*! 1,9 1,494) 2,928 1,521 
1:445| 3'545 | 1516 || Union” het 242| 1/659 271 
se5) gba 516 || Union. . 22: 1355 1,111] 4°713 965 
: 38841 S193 | 3,a0n || Waren. pore| g’aen| Sils |) 4.887 
Jackson... 46 3,722 "420 "44n\-|Moraeret oe 2,612 2,362 | 2,516 2,391 
Jefferson. .:| 94,710] 66,052] 85,748 | °53'043 || Waneor 7” Pioe| 122] 2.546 | 2924 
Jessamine: !] —2'81 1,837| 2/813 066 Whitley Zors| gos] 4788 | Loss 
doumeons..| S043] 048] age | 498 || wnitey----| $978] S803) ire | ee 
Knott... 1. 4:43 756] vataes | — ese Woodard: 2630/1514] 2'374 | 1,08 
Ronn 3,319! 5,003| 3,419 |__ 4,921 || ‘Totats...| 557,222| 410,384 \541,944 | 369702" 
anan (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, Soc., 1,014, $60,702 
U.S. Senator)—Chandler, "Dem. 561,151; ‘smith, Re 401,812. 
1940 Governor)—Johnson, Dem., 460,834; ‘Swope, Rep. 3B) 704. 
fae i. 5S; Senstor)—Barkiey, Dem., 346, 1355 Haswell , Rep. 212 266. Chandler, Dem. 
Bee naitent) e, Union, 12,501;’ Colvin, Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc., 627: Boe ene 294; 
Don eeycreet ny PAST VOTE OF eeetene 
es. reeley, m. and Lib., Ng 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., gate oe race Parker, Dem., 217,170; _Rbeseveith 
1876 ‘Gbres.), ‘Tilden, Dem. 5 108,88 "400; “Hayes, Rep., 206,277; Swallow, Proh., 6/609; Debs, Soc. 
Cooper, Greenbac’ f 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 188, 068; tee (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 244, 
Rep., 106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,4: no Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, oe ie 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961: Blaine 1912, Pres), Wilson, Dem, 219, 584; T tt Bene 
pale 2; Proh. a Bek Greenback, 1,691. 16 (Pre Roosevelt, 'Prog.,”’102,7 ait, Reps 
elan at, r 
ean . 186,134; ees 5,22 25 goo aeatinon. 241 ns Hy Nealon, Denk 2 Che 20 ughes, Fi 34 
Tes evelan Say a i, 461; 1920 (P. 
Seta, Wettel, Rosle ye tae Harrison, 20 Pres), Cox, Pen 456, 7; Harding, Rep., 
ae hee A aaa Bis 1524; Rep., 172, 436; Pop., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge Rep boos £286; avis” ee na 
, avis, 
1896" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Sr idat s Se, Sab pabolletts: Pros, 38,465; Johns, Soe.” 
ee aa ovong. ah deveniog, Pw Comm. Land., 2480 Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 
, p evering, Pro: h., 
1899 (Gov), Dem., 181,331; Hep. thy Tae & 78. a eae ), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
content, and recount, Goebel, ems was declared| Com.. 393. Soc.,' 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 
e was assassinate 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,89 1032 "(@res.), errgsevelt, Dem., | 
Rep. 226.801; Woolley, Proh. 2814; Debn wey Rep., 394,116; Upshaw, Proh. ew homes 
b 52; 
770 8, Soe., | Boe ates Reynolds, Soc. Lab Beaten, 
i cae aoe Lab., 1,396; Foster, 


\ 


Election Retuwrns—Louisiana; Maine 397 
t 
Louisiana ; 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) vi 
1940 1936 1940 1936 . 
Parishes Roos. | Willkie,| Roos.; Land Parishes R , 
- : " Lee oos. | W’kie,|Roos.,|/Land. 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep.’ 
POR GME © eto aS bits 3 5,058) 719| 4,504) 441) | Moreh 7 5 
ego. ge 35921  277| 2'307|  324||Natchitoches. -.... aen4| Beal ia'ayel Boe 
Ascension........| 2,451) 385] 2/359 350||Orleans........... 97/930) 16,406] 108,012] 1 3 
Assumption.....- 1,759} 722 712| 1,111] |Ouachita. . 22222122 81506! 1,509} 7.63 eee; 
Avoyelles........ 4°883 183|° 4,408]  °452||Plaquemines ._::1_] 1/979] 204] 2/209] ” 94 
Beauregard....... 2,677 528] 2,181 549||Pointe Coupee.....| 1,877 247| 11419] 116 ‘ 
Bienville... 21... 2.883 362| 2,593 213||Rapides........... 9/100 869] 8,017] 1,257 
Bossier... ........ 3,045) 275| 1,975 193||Red River......... 1,892! 231], 1,641] 132 
RAUG!) 5 0% - 17,192; 3,124, 12,156} 1,697||Richland......./:.| 2417) 310) 2/495) . 165 
Caleasieu. 22... 6993; 1/425! 6.259] 1/037||Sabine...........:] 33026 588] 2/447) 417 
Caldwell......... 1,668 318, 1,371 235||St. Bernard... 1... 1,715; - 110| 2/269 25 
Cameron... 222. 1,175) 48 1,067 16||St. Charles........| 1,550; 153; 1,503 96 ci 
Catahoula. 2.2.2: 1)512! 134| 1,363 98||St. Helena... ..: 1,007| 80, 1,199] 102 
Claiborne... .. 3,049) 187| 2,563}  146||St. James... 1... ‘t] 1'463| 506] 1/575| 259 : 
Concordia... :.... 1,173} 119} 1,152 58||St. John Baptist. ..| 1,192;  285| 1,742] 262 . 
De Soto... ......| .2,872| 211} 2/337 93||St. Landry....... "| 6358 561) 5,639] 441 
B. Beton Rouge... || 131303} 1,762) 9,911) 1,069]|St. Martin. .......] -3\252| 602] 2,638] 100 
East Carroll... ..- 1025 270; -_ 811 95||St. Mary... 2.2... 3686, 739| 1'942| 487 
East Feliciana....| 1,059 164) 1,057 102||St. Tammany...... 4'475' _ 668] 3,477] 594 
Evangeline. ...... 3,569 22G 3,484 331/||Tangiaphoa....... 5900 1,284) 4.624] 1,374 
Franklin......... "159 292 2.948 231||'Tensas............ O57) | 196) ee-8E "23 
(fis i es 2,534) 232 1,847 511}|Terrebonne........ 3,217 601] 1,894 526 
Pherae anf .5<4 < 4'091| 1,706) 2595] 1,234||Union.-........... 21842 371] 1,778). 272 
Iberville. ........ 2'505 496! 1/953 263||Vermilion......... 4/969 2,621] 4141] 496 
Jackson..........) 2.734; 280! 1:807 169||Vernon........... 31439 311] 2)831| - 928 
Jefferson... ... shel eee 982} 9,056 705|| Washington. .....: 6,062 314] 5,667|' 350 , 
Jefferson Davis...| 2,531! 1,054) 2,567 608||Webster..........] 3,777 332) 2/799 301° 
Lafayette........ "393; 1,850) 4,570 306||W. Baton Rouge...| 1,185) 141| ‘868 80 x 
Lafourche... ..... 31531; 1,065, 2,195| 1,630|| West Carroll......| 1,876 362) 1,440) 232 ; 
La Salle...... 2 2,039 258) 1,643 256|| West Feliciana, ...: 633, 127| ‘564 76 
Lincoin..-.1..-.. 2/969 449| 21541 BO1|| Winn... .. 2.22.24 2,552; 382) 2,393) 254 
Livingston ©°°1.:] 2971/2562) 24l4) 496 ute! | : 
adison......... 1,017| 182| 1,085 71 Totals....... . .|319,751| 52,4461292,894| 36,791 


In 1938 U. S. Senator J. H. Overton, Dem., was reelected without opposition. , tz 
PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508: Hayes, Rep., 
75,135. The figures are those of the Returning 


Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 


said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, 
Rep., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 
Rep., 46,347. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, 
Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 
Rep.; 5,205; Debs, Soc., 995. 
1908 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep. 
8,958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. F 
60,971; Taft, Rep., . 
5,249. i 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., . : 
6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc.. 292. a. 
a Aad Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., sy 


1924’ (Pres:), Davis, Dem.. 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 


Rep., 27,903 


1896 (Bres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 24,670; LaFollette, Prog, 4,063. 


77,175; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., i 
Kinley, Rep., 22,037. P 1,160. : 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
Rep., ,233. Rep., 18,853. , 
Maine , 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) j 
1940 { 1936 1940 1936 4 
= A ; F 
Counties Roos., | Willkie, Roos., {[Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, on 
/ Dem, Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. = 
Ses aaa = s a 5 
Androscog’n. 19,273} 10,394] 16,657) 10,480 Penobscot...| 7 14,757 18,674 9,732| 19,077 
nok: Ae) 9,877| 13,888! 7,704} . 14,708 3,499 3,806 3,051 4,057 
Cumberland. 26,911; 29,795 ,895| 30,021 | 4,575 3,504 3,273 3,707 
Franklin.... 3,224 4,548} 2,859 4,957 6,534 7,526 5,282 7,558 
Hancock. ... 4,315 8,539 3,315 151}} 3,214 5,170 2,678 5,309 ; 
Kennebce... 15.861; 14,877; 11,268 14,987|| Washingt’ 8,048 6,25: 7,925 6,387 
Bene ja 3 = f 4,197 6,53 991 6,567); one 22'276| 16,547| 18,017) 17,827 ’ 
Lincoln. .... 2,415 5,244 1,850 5,252 = 
Oxford...... 7,502 8,656 5,836 8,778 Totals...| 156,478 163,951| 126,333] 168,823 a 
1940 (President)—Browder, Com., 411. ’ 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Brewster, Rep., 150,149; Brann, Dem., 105,740. 
1940 (Governor)—Sewall, Rep., 162,719; Redman, Dem., 92,003; Knudsen, Helen E., 325 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas, Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com,, 257; 


Aiken, Soc: Lab., 129. 
; PAST VOTE OF MAINE 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,113; Taft, Rep., 
ep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. 28,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495, Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 50,437; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep., ; 
ep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh., 2,691. 69,506:»Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 48,024; Harrison, | 4999 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding Rep 
ep., 62,878; Weaver, People’s, 2,045. 136.455: Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214.” ; 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), yee 4. Fecal Hoga eee! 
"34.587: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,867, Mec- 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., , 
. Kinley, Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh., 1,589. pence uewollette, Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. 4 
‘s.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., ab., 406. ¢ 
Be tone: Prot Daas: Debs, Soc.. yi 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem.., 


81,179: Thomas, Soc., 1,068. (iy 

4932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128 907; Hoover, 7 
Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soe., 2,439; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 255; Foster, Com., 162. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,64 
64 § Pro : 


398 Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts 
Maryland 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
‘ 1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties} Roos., ; Willkie, | Roos., |Landon Counties} Roos., }.Willkie,| Roos., ;Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Allegany... 18,456 14,804! 19,721 | 11,191 ||/Howard.... 3,957 3,082; 4,138 2,638 
A. Arundel. 13,116 9,204! 11,413 8,478 ||Kent..>... 3,014 2,639) 2,931 2,543 
Baltimore. 30,360 26,652 | 28,367 | 18,893 ||Montgom’y. 15,177 13,831; 13,246 10,133 
Balto. City. 199,715) 112,364! 210,668 | 97,667 ||Pr. George’s 16,592 9,523! 15,087 8,107 
Calvert.... 2,149 2,067 1,872 2,082 ||Qu’n Anne’s 3,581 2,508) 3,548 1,9: 
Caroline 3,284 3,087; 3,579-| 2,611 ||St. Mary’s 2,8 2/301! ~ 2,829 2,286 
Carroll, 5,833 8,300} 6,496 7,383 ||Somerset 35 (954! ‘116 4,770 
Goes. 2... 5,360 3,878; 4,914 3,617 ||Talbot. . 3,689 4,368 3,768 3,578 
Charles.... 2,692 2,716 2,597 2,623 Washingt’ n. 14,125 11,054) 14,050 10,619 
de 6,088! 3,953 5,293 3,735 ||/Wicomico. 7,198 4,741 7,273 4,545 
Frederick, 11,255, 10; 485| 10, bee ~9/500 |/ Worcester. . 3,388 =i 135 3,567 3 106 
Garrett.... 2,805 4'387| 3,252 | 4/057 eee porn: PAs 
Harford.... 5,500 6,501! 6,165 5,327 Totals. 384,546! 269,534| 389,612 | 231,435 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, Com., 1,274; Aiken, Lab., 


1940 
Com., 


657. 
(U. S. Senator)—Radcliffe, Dem., 394, aug Nice, Rep., "203,912: Abbott, Soc., 4,204; Blumberg, 
1,349; Elliott, Ind., 3,423; Kadish, Lab. 


848. 
1938 (Goyernor)—O’ Connor, Dem., 308, “Nice, ert 242,095; Eyman, Soc., 941; Brune, Ind., 7,503; 
+ Kadish, Lab., 759; Gordon, Com., 616; Gwin, Union, 4,249. 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc, 1,629; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 916... 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446: Roosevelt, 
Grant, Rep., 66,760. aay. 109, 497; Swallow, Proh., 3034: Debs, Soc., 


Boh (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 


1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 


1880 cana Hancock, Dem.,. 93, 706: Garfield, 116,513; .Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soc., 2,323. 


Rep,, 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818 aes eres). Wilson, Det ae = ‘Tate, wer 

res.), Cleveland, Dem., 96, 932; Blaine, OSE VE. Tog ebs. Soc 99) 

ess, $8460; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, oitr gee anly Sroka bos Be 9; eee Ban 
, enson ioc 

sreem hace, S41. 1920 (Prés.), Cox, Demi., 180,626: Harding. Rep.. 


j ., 106,168; ison, 
ee, Cat Oe patna 236,117; Debs. Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., 


C 1 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, | 1994 (Pres.), pair Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 


Rep., 92,736; Weaver, People’s,’ 796; Bidwell, 14 8, 072: La Follet 


Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 


Proh., 5,877. : 887. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and oer es’ ee hae 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301, 479; Smith, Dem., 


46; Palmer, Nat’l (Gol 507; 

\ ees Bab. 136, ae: perpen, 50s te ae i Ge Goo 636 2,701; Reynoldi, : Bac. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem cKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, D 3 

Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4:574: Debs, Soc., Rep., 184,184; Thomas, ae ae Roan 

904. Soc. Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. - 

Massachusetts 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
.1940 we -1936 1940 1936 
Counties oe , | Willkie,| Roos., | Land., Counti Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. re nates igh se a "Rep. she 

Barnstable. . 5,351 12,659 4,751 11,337 Middlesex. .. 218, 
Berkshire...| 32,620] 25,973] 29:087| 22'607||Nantucket. . 683 is RST: 180.13 199,708 
Bristol. .... 97,571 60,143 80,805 49,754||Norfolk..... 67,654 97°525 57,770 82,545 
Dukes, ..... 1,014 1,643 931 1,655||Plymouth...} _34/481| _48'617| _30'466| 41'943. 
Hssex s--- - 125,998 116,138 108,078 97,810 Suffolk... 243,233) 138\575) 223'732) 96/418 

ranklin, . F , , , ais ‘ 
Frankiln. Beet Apseel ~aateale aoe orcester. 132,541} 100,468] 114/136] 85/316 
Hampshire. . 17,823 15, 651 15,412 14,012 Totals. . .|1,076,522| 939,700 942,716] 768,613 


Proh., 
5, ber 


1940 ‘tom phe Com., 3,806; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 
hy altonsta! 
1946 (Governo ep. y rte, Dem., 993,635; Campbell, Soc., 4,623; Hood, Com., 


nes Soc. Lab 63; Root, Proh., 
0 (U. Pension wala: Dem., 1,088,838; Parkman, Jr., Raps, 838,122; Thompson, Proh 9,632; 
133, ’ 1s) 


Frankel en 8,465; Paine, see 6,876; fills, Soc. Lab., 4,1 

overnor aitonsta ep. Curle: D 

7,206; Campbell, Soc, 691; Blomen. Soc, Lab., 3.927; ei ee 3,480; eBrUnena, Isa Sane, eer 
1,533. ° 2 


Leb. 


3, 118: Thompson, Proh,, 2,046; Manser, Sound Govt., 


Tax 3 
—Lemk i 
porg%6 (President) emke, vei ht 118,639; Thomas, Soc., 5, 111; Browder, Com.,. 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 


1,305; Colvin, Proh., 
PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


ped nd ab 280. te mst yas Dem. aes 257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. Soe., 
’ m. ; , ” 
1876 q ere len ayes, Rep 1908. “(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, 


150 
1880 ‘(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 111, a Nigro igs anes: ) Wilon, Bem., 173.408; 


85,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379: Debs, Soc., "oabi” 
; Taft, Rep.. 


Re ,205; Weaver, Greenback, 

rte eateet, Seek ME | GRE Hooters ESI) Bate BR: 
ep., ohn, £50. utler, 1916" ee Wilson, Dem., 24 

ere tind, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, | 1936° (ere Hanly Fron. 2,998; gts Hughes, “hobs: 
Rep., 183,892: Fisk, Proh., 8,701" "| "681,183; Debs, Soc, abt 216,691; Harding, Rep.. 


1892 Woot ), Cleveland, Dem., 176,858; Harrison 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge 
: ge, Rep., 703,4 
lette, tel ot Davis, Dem., 


Rep. 202 mae Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell, 280,884; La Foll me 


Workers, 2,637; Johns, phan te wa Foster, 


roh., 
Pres.), Br an, Dem. and People’s (Pi e 
1806 ( ), Bry a \ pene 1928 (Pres,), Smith, Dem., Soran, 158: Beant Rep.. 


21,385; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 11,809: 
Mckinley Rep., 278,076; Levering. Proh., 3,060, EY ea Me Cire eae Se ea Foster, Com., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 157,016; McKinley, | 1933 (bres, Roosevelt, Dem, 800, 148; Hoover, 


9,716 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Proh., 


Rep. 239, 147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc:,| Rep., 736,959: Thomas, 4 30Re alee 


Com., 1 Reynolds, Soc. he 2, 668; Upshaw, 


Returns—Michigan 
ei as Michigan 


a (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


: 1940 
Counties | Roos., Wilikie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Roos., Willkie, 


1936 1940 


em. ep. Dem. Rep. em, Rep. 


1,648 919 1,276||Lapeer,.... 3,299 7,714 
1,629 2,824 1,291|| Leelanau. . . 1,223 2,405 
12,347 5,922 9,247|| Lenawee... ' 7,132 16,963 
4,822 3,231 3,536||Livingston., 3,254 7,068 
3,027 2,032 2,391||Luce....... 1,069 1,542 
2,293 1,761 1,505/| Mackinac. . 2,075 2,591 
—2,512 2,218 2.035||Macomb, .. 21,003 17,848 
6,872| 3,880 4,950)| Manistee. . . 4,242 4,630 
14,618} 13,789 8,729|| Marquette... 12,854 9,034 
2,320)" 1,686 1,742||Mason..... 3,836 4,874 
22,778| 20,822] 15,321||Mecosta 2,153 4,759 
re 5,425 5,528 || Menominee. 5,727 5,409 
21,633; 20,231) 14,667||Midland... 3,834 6,269 
6,868 5,114 4,525|| Missaukee. . 1,037 2,154 
3,522| 27669] + 2,814/|Monroe.... 10,368) 13,517 
3,646; - 3,016 2,584|| Montcalm. . 4,119F 7,633 
5,851 5,259 4,901)/M’ntm'ney: 768 1,189 
3,004 1,494 1,979|| Muskegon. . 19,257) 14,957 
8,311 4,296 4,915|| Newaygo... 2,693 5,418 
873 876 580||Oakland.... 47,022} 49,002 
6,218 8,954 4,527||Oceana..... 2,379 3,711 
6,188) 7,952 4,563||Ogemaw... 1,278 2,447 
, 864 6,780 6,649||Ontonagon. 3,103 2,880 
4,216 3,075 2,893!|Osceola.... 1,555 4,217 
38.495! 49°891| © 21,097||Oscoda, 409) 66) 
2,741 1,533 1,645||Otsego..... 1,119 1,353 
6,431 8,461 4,649||Ottawa.... 9,152} 15,462 
mM 5,6 3,827 3,676|| Presque Isle 2,595 ;DD2 
' ar ees 3 8,661 5,457 5,322||Roscommon 739 1,360 
at Hillsdale. .. 3,538 9,398 5,023 6,723||Saginaw.... 22,490} 27,042 
; Houghton. . 10,815} 11,030| 11,642 9,345||Sanilac..... 2,195} 10,289 
7 Huron. .... 2,654) 10,570 3,949 5,240||Schoolcraft. 2,320 2,003 
. Ingham.... 24'375| 32,565| 27,086] 19.434||/Shiawassee. 5,727 9,995 
ge gerOnis, ..... 5,399 9,439 7,140 6,487||St. Clair... 12,259] 18,635 
ms Tosco....-- 1,303 2,504 1,547 1,768||St. Joseph. . 5,045| 10,025 
Bese ron... 5. 4,808 4,766 5,216 3,834||Tuscola.... 3,257) 10,146 
a Isabella 2,828, 7,019 3,871 4,051|| Van Buren 5,625) 11,571 
i) Jackson... 15,170| 24558] 19,288] 16,350|) Washtenaw 11,802) 21,664 
Af Kalamazoo. 17,733| 25,596| 17,870] 17,824||Wayne.....| 451,003) 275,974 
a Kalkaska... 718 1,155 952 855|| Wexford. .. 2,947 4,322 
i Kent. ..... 48,196] 53,131] 44,823) 36,633 ; 
_-—s Keweenaw.. 967 1,080 1,060 1,070|| Totals . .| 1,032,991) 1,039,917] 1,016,79 
“es Take. .:... | 1,070! 1,413 1,337 1,091 ibe 
phy! 3 als, 
‘ 4 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,593; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 795; Babson, Proh., 1,795; Brow er, 


- Com., 2,834. - 

1940 (U. S. Senator)—Vandenberg, -Rep., 1,053,104; FitzGerald, Dem., 939,740; Burnett, Soc., | 
Johnson, Com., 2,290; Lahman, Proh., 937; Grove, Soc. Lab., 691. C 

4)- 1940 (Governor)—Van Wagoner, Dem., 1,077,065; Dickinson, Rep., 945,784; Whitmore, Soc., 

Raymond, Com., 2,387; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 702. i: a 

, . 1938 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 753,752; Fitzgerald, Rep., 847,245; Burnett, Soc., 2,896; O’Dono 

Soc. Lab., 446; Hammond, Amer., 257; Beshgetoor, Commonwealth, 242; Gover, Protestants United, 
Holmes, Sauare Deal, 205. ; 

, 1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com. 3,384; Aiken, Soc 

600: Colvin, Proh., 579. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Brown, Dem., 910,937; Brucker, Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 

Mathews, Soc., 4,994; Emery, Com., 2,145; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 510; Sheldon, Commonwealth, 42! 


- Amer., 147. 


nt 
L" 


. Farm. Lab., 3,289; Raymond, Com., 2,071; O’Donohue, Soc. Lab., 524; Fuller, Commonw., 433; Mann 
Amer., 170. he er 


re 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 77,020; | 1904 (pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevel 
Grant, Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, So 
Black, Proh., 1,271. es tbe ni 9,042. j ; 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 095; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep 
abd eT ea det Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh.| 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,5! 
el., : 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Re 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, 152,244; ., 214,584; Debs, So 

Leas 185,190: Weaver, Greenback, 34,395; Dow, | 93311. Roosevelt, Prog Hee 5 

: Proh., ie 

1884 (Pres. 

a eS ae John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, 
Greenback, 4 f E 

” ole : ; kins, Proh., 9,646; Debs. 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 162,865; Wat: , , 9,646; Debs, 

apee CEre 38'387; ‘Fisk, Proh., 20,945; Streeter, 28,947; Christensen, Farm. Lab., 10,372 

United Labor, 4,555 : 


122,014; Faris, Pro 


Dem., 202,296; Harrison, 152,238; LaFollette, Pel oe 


People’s, 19,931; Bidwell, 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5, 


. and People’s (Populist), 396,762; Thomas, Soc., 
Wael (Gold). Dem. 6.968: 3.881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. 


293,582; Levering,-Proh., 6,846. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoov 
Bryan, Dem., 241,685; McKinley,| Rep., 7 5894; 3 

16,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, Com., 9,318; 
6 sat? 


‘Soc, Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 


7936 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 892,774; Fitzgerald, Rep., 843,855; Monarch, Soc., 6,631; Martin, 


* PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN oS Oe 


cP ie 
- 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep., 
Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, | “"339 997; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep., 
6 j 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874,631; Davis, Dem., 


9 foster, — 
Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 


400 Election Renirnis™ Mainestir 


Minnesota 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

R +, |Willkie,| R -» (Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., | andon, 

ae Denn, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
6,409 6,492 3,090 
aneEN a ee 5,026| 41242} 21479 
Becker,..... 3,459 3,767 2,091 
Beltrami. ... 5,734 6,112 2,682 

Benton..... 7,169 8,228 4,7 
Bite Barch. ord 2136 2360 

Blue Earth. . rete rst: , 


9,096 8,958 5,316 
13,737 8.642 8,899 
1,857 3,736 1,258 
4,10 5,797 2,452 
3, :026 , 
5,200 11,337 3,751 
805 ,200 1,869 


4 

Douglas..... 8,143 5,928 4,888 
Faribault. as 2,9 2,910 1,752 

limore 1,730 3,761 1,326 
Freeborn 32,243 69,365} 22,332 
Goodhue 4,241 861 f 
Grant... j4.< 450 1,881 1,623 
Hennepin 5,564 140 5 
Houston 16,027 12,760 5,262 
Hubbard »517 4,481 3,373 
RRantl....... 2,619 352 1, 
tasca...... 2,815 3,749 1,618 
Jackson..... 6,302 5,627 +78 
Kanabec.... 1,434 2,297 761 
Kandiyohi.. . 5,656 4,122 2,663 
Kittson..... 2,898 2,605 1,898 
Koochichin 4,515 3,520 2,482 
Lae qui Parle 6,710 6,768 3,868 
BRO. es... 3, ,668] 1,930 
L’ke 0’ W'ds 2,067 2,428 1,278 
Le Sueur... 9, 268 5,353 
Lincoln. ; 8,297] 5,363] 4087 
4k en area R:) 3,921 2,029 
Mahnomen. . 1,959} 1,069} = - 2/025 474|| Totals...| 644,19 
Marshall....! _4/549' —2'44i/_—4’802' 1,904 c 6] 596,274) 698,811) 350,461 

1940 oh Amat ate Industrial, 2,553; Thomas, Soc. 5,454; Browder, Com., 2,711 

1940 (U. S. Senator)—Shipstead, Rep., 641,049: Benson, Farm-Labor, 310.875: Began 
Grace Holmes Carlson, Trotskyist ‘Anti-War, nominated by petition, fin Regan, Dem., 248,658; 

& ee See eae Rep., 654,686; Petersen, Farm-Labor, 459,609; Murphy, Dem., 140,021; 

astle, Indus., % ¥ ! 


1938 (Governor)—Stassen, Rep., 678,839; Benson, Farm.- : : 
Castle, Industrial, nominated by petition, 3/175. anm.-Lahs 387203; Gallagher, Dem., 65,875; 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 35,211; Grant | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft Rep 
C ; 5 5 


Rep., F S 195.843; Chafin, Proh 11,107; Debs. So 14,527 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., ; ~ "136° Re Serle Sard 
72,955; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh: at Sah hate T75 Gs eis 147,997; Proh., 


Rep., < 1912 (P 4 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315: Garfield, (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep., 
Reps 93,902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, hehe. Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 
Proh., 286. iby 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 170,065; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152: Hughes, Rep., 
Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler,| 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; 'Hanly, Proh., 
Greenback, 3,583. 7,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, | 1916 (U. S. Sen§, Dem., 117,541; Rep., 185,159; 
Rep., 142,492; Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U. Proh,, 78,425. 

“097. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, oa Watkins, Proh., 11,489: Debs. xe 


rere 122,823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh. 1994" (Pr Coolidge, R, ; ¢ 
,182, res. oldge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), |  Progs., dy 90) Davis, Dem., 55,913; Fostet 
130,735; McKinley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,855. 
R . Pee ee 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 396,451; Thomas, Soc., 6,774: Foster, Com., 
Rep., 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc.’ 4,853; Industrial, 1,921. 


3,065. 5 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, Rep., 363,959; Thomas, Soc. 25,476; r 
Rep... 216,051; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc.. Com., 6.101; Coxey, Farm, Lab., 5,731; heynolan 
692, ¢ nd., : 


Back in the period of Louis XIV, Minnesota belonged to France. Pierre Esprit iss: 

Medard Chouart, French explorers, were the first white men. known to have Ae foot within ee 

boundaries. That was in 1655. They stayed in the region a year and then returned to Montreal 

ony peta @ fortune in fur pelts. In 1763 the region passed from France into the possession of Great 
ain, 


Minnesota was the scene of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in which hundreds of 
ane Hegel oe slain. Historic spots and scenes of the uprising are marked in profusion ip Bi be 
arts 0: e state. 
The twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are the metropolitan area of thi B 
are the markets through which fess the Northwest’s Predors, Brain, Iivestook one Pde ee 
on the Great Lakes, is the outlet for much of the whea and all of the iron ore exported from the State, 


“ell 


Election Returns—Mississippi 401 


Mississippi 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., {| Willkie,) Roos., Landon Counties | Roos Willkie,| R 
, . > , 9 .| Roos:,, Lan , 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Spas 
166 | 1,732 124 9 65 74 
a7 2,396 a: 147 Ses 56 
2 : 32 
63 1.855 36 45 Lass 37 
24 | 1:716 1 48 | 1,111 22 
ae 2,296 pe 94 35199 55 
4 1,3 
38 1,029 18 77 Lee 57 
59 | 17559 17 41 | 9/624 39 
66 | 11342 41 51 | 13332 27 
32 774 31 80 | 1,714 19 
42 | 2,089 31 45 | 1,481 33 
103 ore 32 88 1156 81 
137 27059 49 18 "137 16 
49 | 2,396 43 185 | 3,170 86 
52 | 17588 49 0 | 2/286 89 
343 13 118 1,809 50 
228 | 3,596 231 1,025 
9 1,089 3 35 | 1,884 51 
892 24 30 | 2,097 33 
66 832 46 18 567 
62 | 1,245 13 40 | 2,445 48 
198 | 1,279 163 27 | 1,676 17 
635 | 4/208 495 28 "675 23 
538 | 8,647 313 71 | 2,508 21 
38 | 1,885 i 33 | 17567 4 
20 | 1,164 7 1/088 
Issaquena... 218 9 214 63 | 1625 1 
Itawamba...| 1,627 119 | 1,465 47 159 | 1,619 114 
23124 171 | 1,704 120 13 70 
35 | 2/004 21 108 | 2,249 63 
38 | 1 Be 67 192 3533 133 
242 | 4'461 185 292 |. 2:143 94 
42 1,477 22 1,367 
65 | 15651 Ai 87 | 1,439 54 
55 | 15209 89 46 767 21 
303 | 6,075 67 26 2 418 21 
ae ee 34 50 | 1,350 24 
"5 45 17 
120 | 3,585 42 = Matic) f= 
111\| 2,137 35 Totals... .|168,252 | 7,364 1157,318) 4,418 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 193. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Bilbo, Dem., 143,431. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 329. 


i936 (U. S. Senator)—Harrison, Dem., 140,570; no opposition. 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 


Grant, Rep., 82,175. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


52,605. 

1980 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,750; Garfield, 
Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 

1894 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 
Rep., 43,509. . 

1888 Pibres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 


Proh., 995. : 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
88 03: incr Nat’l] (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Mc- 

Kinley, Rep., 5,123: Levering, Proh., 485. 

4900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 
ae 


Rep., 5,75 


issippi’s vacation season is twelve months 

re and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
country club. It is only in the last fifty years that 
the state has become a winter resort for visitors 
from the North; but for more than a century inland 
ved to the Mississippi Coast 

quiet springs cae re 
their summer retreat. The Coast, fresh- 

vee me the constant breeze from off the Gulf, 
is built up almost solidly with hotels, tourist 


Biloxi Bay where in 1699 the French 
established their first. capital in the Mississippi 
Valley. a 


1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevel 
res 3,187; Debs, Soc., 393. ei 
08 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep.. 
4,363; Debs Soc., 978. ve 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 80,422; Hughes, Rep.. 

4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639 
1924 (Pres.),° Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, 
Rep.. 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. f 
1928 pres Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 
1932) (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
Rep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., 686. 


eS ee ee 


Spring comes early to Mississippi. On the Coast 
the camellia Japonica and wistaria bloom in Feb- 
ruary. The lavender wistaria’s’ lacy clusters shade 
@ sun that is warm enough even this early for 
tennis and other sports. While golfers in the 
North are snow-bound, young grass carpets the 
greens of Mississippi’s courses; and ‘‘Mid-winter” 
tournaments attract special trainloads of players. 

Mississippi’s misty wooded hills where pines and 
live oaks are green the year round usher in the 
Spring with fiashes of white dogwood and the 
faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessamine. 
Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. \Travel- 
ing the Coast’s “Azalea Trail’ is an experience. 

April breezes from the warm Gulf of Mexico 
open the summer yachting season. Small craft 


‘harbors like the new marina at Gulfport shelter 
fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excursion launches 


carry tanned picnickers to the sea-swept beaches 
of Ship Island, twelve miles offshore, where a 
grim Civil War fort has been converted into a 
public recreation center. 


402 Election Returns—Missouri 


Missouri 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1936 1940 1936 


Counties | Roos., ,; Willkie,|) Roos., | Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


1940 


Roos., , Willkie, 
Dem. i 


Livingston... 4,633 5,298 5,226 4,678 
oe ee MeDonald... 3,312] 4,063} 37503) 37312 
‘Atchison 4\|Macon...... 6,120 5,384 6,417 4,808 
Audrain Madison 2,405 2,495 2,323 2,013 
Barry......: as Se 2,07 1,749 2414 1306 
Barton...... Marion. .... 9,723 5,892) 11/068 4/628 
Bates....... Mercer...... ' 2,78 1,8 2,757 
Benton... ..: Miller... 2... 3,113] 3,971] 37436] 3,607 
Bollinger See opine 4,362 3,073 4,160 2,552 
Boone.’..... 4|| Moniteau. 2,922 3,627 eaee bet 
Buchanan , » 
Cha ie ae 3,458 3,468 
1 11 ‘ fy 
Bulge Rye cats 2,585) 2,993 
Callaway.... oe yt 
Camden..... Pitt Baty 
3,504 1,461 
ri) ae 
edar. 2,4 98,171 4,139 
Chariton: . 5 3,098 3,382 
Christian. . z ria ee 
Clarks s...52 i y 
ONE Y shin ese: si'0c8. 9, 5,898 2,871 
Clinto 4 4,884 1,787 
nton..... 4 x i 
Wole.:.:: ay: 8; 3899] 5,126 
Cooper...... 5,18: 886 2,177 
a ee 2, ,902 3,458 
PORES ies! a 2; 2,822 1,051 
ane 1 133) aes 
Bes 5 3, 6,300] 2,801 
Fete cee 2, 2476 915 
3, 2,466 1,911 
2 5,903 5,156 
302 3,351- 
7,876 7,271 
2,44 1,664 
63,226 45,541 
62 6,108 
2,173 1,447 
2,768 ie 
7,763 3,126 
,069 1,225 
4,367 1,697 
6,608 4,828 
1,366 3,366 
3,986 4,019 
1,710 2,827 
4,718 4,132 
6,872 4,5 
1,277 2,639 
3335 3494 
: "61 4°4) 
Lafayette Poaa iss 
Lawrence 2)727 5,096 3,296) 4,837 
Oe eee uis Cy 233) 338] 168,165} 260,063) 127,878 


“1940 (President)—Thomas, -So¢,, 2,226; Babson, Proh., 1,809; “Alien, Soc. Lab., 209. 
Nog U. S. Senator)—Truman, Dem.,’ 930,775; ’Davis, "Rep., 886, 376; Rinck, Soc., 1,669; Baeff, Soc. 


196. 
“1940 (Governor)—Donnell, Rep., 911,530; McDaniel, Dem., 907,917; High, Soc., 1,555; Cox, Soc, 


Ben. 
8 B CU. ues. Senator)—Clark, Dem., 757,587; Caulfield, Rep., 488 687; Hodges, Soc., 1,712; Oberheu, 
Ns La 
Bparis President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; : 
PARR Soc. Lab., 292. Browder, Com., 417; Colvin, Proh., 


36 (Governor—Stark, Dem., 1,037,133; Barrett, Re ’ 
Soc., 2,807; Williams, Com., 345: Cox, Soc. Lab., 295. °"” 77,934; Botz, Non. Part., 4,082; Duemler, 


AST VOTE OF MISSOURI 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Libs ap 1908 (Pri 
Grant, Rep., 119,116; O’Connor, Lab. Rep., 430! 347,903 Os a Prob, aie Debs Soe, wai 
UGS Dy ciilden, spam 203,077," Hayes, Bev. f we (Pres, ie Dem., 330,746: Taft ee 
21; : t, 
- 1880 (Pres.), », qrianccck: Den, 1208, 609: Garfield, 28.4 joosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 15 eaver, Greenbac oo Is 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; Blaine, Bota . Bay, Bro "3,884; Benson, ‘Soe 14 613 
Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh.. 2/153. 1916 (U0. S. Sen.), Dem. 396, 166; Rep., 371; 710: 
aGne (Pres. 7 Cleveland, Dem., 261, 943; Harrison, Soc., 14,659; Soc. Lab.. , 962° 
Paris eal Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U! gh eee ‘Cox, ‘Dem.,’ 574, ‘99; Harding, Reng 
1892 (bres). "leveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 20 ides ed mpep Oil oo Debs Sous 


Rep., 226 Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648 vite Da 
1806. (Pies. Oh an Dem. and ity (Populist), re aia. Bete ree yo +1603 ‘Faris, Prob 
Moixini Rep. 239, 333: nererte ine ceed ide ot Reg eae 
cKinley, Rep evering, Pro 4 18h Tpke Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, De 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 351,922; Mckinley: : A m., 
Rep. 314,082; Woolley, Proh,, 5,963; Debs, Sos,| $0062, Thomas, "Soe.,” 3,739; Reynolds, Soe. 

1938 (Pres.) 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt | Rep. Sea Ie avons, Dem. 1,025,408; Hoover, 


Rep. 321 449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191;’ Debs, Soc.,| Pron’, zatb: roster Gin sie 16.374; "Upshaw, 


vy . 


Totals. 958,476) 871,009]1,111,043| 697,891 
ken’ Soc Lab, 080 


Election Returns—Montana 403 


Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., | Landon, Counti 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. aro bere babes Tee ee 
Beaverhead.. 1,632; 1,725] 2,153 1,304 |{M } 
: | , : + eagher 
aoe et 1,926 1,616) 2,037 1,087 ||/Mineral..... B45 43 ber 318 
Blaine... --- 2,129) 1,165) 2,166 8 Missoula....| 7,747| 5,640| 7,690 | 2,697 
; Bevedwater..| 364, 785) LOTL |i 0 Yiptusoelshell. | Pa0r) 108) eee ae 
Carter...) _. "734 "556 "929 “Gea ||Petroicum.... 23]. 2aeel eee Denes . 
Cascade. 13,637 6,483 13,328 4,077 Bhillips ERY 2, 338 Lilo 2 358 320 “i 
; as ¥ ; 7 ondera.. : \ a 
* Custer. Poke 2'782|  2,017| 3,196 1,381 ||Powder Riv . oi 633 et : S23 
F Daniels. --- 1.086 807} 1.596 6 Mi: ase 1,765) 1,116] 2,060 799 
Dawson... 1,765, 1,612} 2,169 "554 "597, 877 454 
es: : ae ws eth: 2,773 2,483] . 2,859 1,580 
— Fallon. ..... 8 9 "015 : 2'095| 1,497] 2'516 | 1,066 
j 3,873| 2,706) 4,675 | 1,821 ||Roosevelt. ‘2/418 3| 1.624 "866 
5,217], 4, 51408 | 2,460 ||Rosebud. 1,399/ 1,252) 2/923 | 1,052 : 
2'718| 3430] 4/697 | 2,151 ||Sanders..::| 1634] 1,088] L788 |.” a 
‘ 644) 625 991 548 ||Sheridan....| 2,108 "392| 2/503 513 | 
: 2,399} 1,352] 2,453 781 ||Silver Bow..| 17,467| —7,932| 17,697 | 4,528 y 
; 351 402 474 331 ||Stillwater. .. 1201| 1,255} 1,292 1034 : 
: 917 " 734 1227 74 861 783, 604 Se 
3,700 4a] 4,328 1,735} - 1,182) _ 1,917 604. NS 
‘ 7 9 1,218} 2/120 654 ‘ 
1,215 670} 1,534 321 398 244 : 
2'379| 2,718) 2, 3,49 1,597; 5;862 996 , 
5314) 4,762] 5,614 8 736| 1037 602 
| eee es 745 ||Yellowstone obse| 8,479 a8 tga 
iso} 1.200] 2112 | | 062 : Q, ,479| 8,575 | 5,193 | 
- 928 529! 1.366 332 Totals...! 145,698! 99,579! 159,690! 63,598 ; 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh., 664; B 

1940 (U. S$. Senator)—Wheeler, Dem., 176,753; Cheadle, Rep., 63: ga. Say 

1940 (Governor)—Ford, Rep., 124,435; Ayers, Dem., 119,453; Fredrickson, Com., 1,713 

1936 fepetent) tame, Gpion, £549; Thomas, Soc., 1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224 

1936 vet s. Senator)“ Murray, Dem. , 121,769; Larson, Rep.,’ 60,038; Monaghan, Ind., 39,655. 

{ ernor)—Ayers, Dem., 115,310; Hazelbaker, : : F Soc., 917; 

Union, S90 Fredrickson, Com, a Rep., 108,914; Cavanaugh, Soc., 917; Ryan, 

aK. 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs Soc - 
5 : i 


p., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 10,885. \ 
Proh., 54S. ‘ 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., i 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564 mt 
and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., 186. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., ; 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., | 1924 '(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette, \ 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab 7 h 


1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., «5 2410 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 5,676. mee Lega Hoover, ep Aa ort. 78,578; 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep\,| 1932 (Pres Foe ee Deu, aihaeay 
: 4 : -), , Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. Rep., 78.078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com., ; 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep., 1,715; Harvey, Lib., 1,449. 


ee 


/ 


a The earliest peoples inhabiting the northern} other lime and mud formations, younger and softer A 
is Montana plains were apparently Snake Indians of| than the rocks which make up the mountains, i 
: Nez Perces, Flatheads, | but formed under much the same conditions. These ' 


Shoshonean stock. Later ) 
and Kootenais pushed eastward through passes} contain many forms of life, such as fish and shells. 
In Glacier National Park some of the ancient 


from the headwaters of the Columbia River system. 
3 Then came horses and firearms, and the whites | glacier ice still remains in the higher portions of 
; themselves to s entirely different state of| the valleys and a study of these ice fields helps in \% 


et up an 
affairs in their hitherto relatively peaceful exis- | interpreting the history of the park during the 

z tence. First, a growing and expounding Siouan | Ice Age. It is evident that ice did not cover the 
but that the higher peaks stood out 


race, pressed forward, also by an expanding irre+| entire range, 
above the ice, which probably never reached 2 


sistible Algonkian stock, occupied the high plains C ) 
and pushed back its peoples behind the wall of | thickness of over 3,000 feet in this region. The 
mountains. These were the Crows from the south,| V-shaped valleys which had been produced by 
the Assiniboins to the east. Lastly, armed with] stream erosion were filled with glaciers which 
strategy and firearms, and given speed and range| moved slowly down the valleys. The ice froze 
with horses, the Blackfeet came forth from their | onto all loose rock material and carried it forward, 
4 forests to become the terror of the north. They | using it as abrasive to gouge out the rock, the 
% grew strong on the abundance of food and game| valley bottoms, 
a ’ on the Great Plains, and pushed the Crows beyond | were molded un 
# the Yellowstone River, until met by the forces of 4 
; white soldiers and the tide of civilization. _ | work of ice in the park, among which are Two 
“4 The mountains of Glacier National Park in Medicine, Cut Ba. 
Montana are made up of many layers of limestone | Belly River Valleys. 
and other rocks formed from sediments deposited In addition to smoothing the valley down which 
under water. At intervals muds were laid down| they moved, the glaciers produced many rock 
which later became consolidated into rocks known | basins called cirques. These are the result of ice 
as ‘“‘shales’” and “argillites.’? Limy or calcareous | plucking in the regions wOaIS the epee tore 
ng cause the roc 


ed into limestone. The rocks show | Alternate freezing and thaw 
A ert } break and the resulting fragments are carried 


E marks which were made by waves when the 

oh A nterial was soft sand and mud. Raindrop} away by the moving ice mass. In the ‘majority ‘ 

: { impressions and sun cracks show that the mud have lakes on their floors. } 

| from time to time was exposed to rains and the} The park is dotted with these little lakes scattered = 
i action of the air. These facts indicate high mountain country. The | 

: ? v eee ee are eerie Pipe ore sens pee | 4 

The geologist estimates that these depositions were | akes an ave a erent origin. As au an 

red million years ago melted they depositéd huge Joads of sand, mud, 

ea gre. t and boulders in the valley bottoms called moraines. ; 


a 


‘9 


-404 ‘ Election Returns—Nebraska 


Nebraska 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 

1936 1940 1936 
Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie, Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ep. 

6,126 4,094|| Johnson. 1,357 2,919) 2,126 
3,165 3,304||Kearney ,561 1,792 1,214 
312||Keith 1,759 2,022 1,094 

367 277||Keya Paha 50: 1,004 830 

6 342||Kimball..... 735) 1,190 8 

3,095 2,728 OX. Shee 3,179 4,352 2,949 
2,900 1,711||Lancaster, 19,321} 27,384 20,902 
1,555 1,290]|Lincoln..... y 5,908 857 
1188 1,419||Logan...... 325 49 410 
6,002 4,595||Loup....... 289 539 438 
3,120 2,710||McPherson 164 414 326 
4/369 2,442|| Madison 3,982) 7,353 5,149 
, 4,922]  3,669||/Merrick..... 6} 2,886 2,367 
3,781 2,394||Morrill..... 1,471 2,214 1,354 
1,493 1,031]|Nance...... 1,435 1,963 1,770 
1,874||Nemaha 2,549] 31817 2,720 
2,950 1,374||Nuckolls. , 1,873 3,017 2,317 
2,932 2,856||Otoe........ 2,927 5,799 4,399 
, ,644|/Pawnee..... 1,596) 2,643 2,074 
5 2,275||Perkins..... 1,054 ,413 861 
5,907 5,250||Phelps...... 1,847 512 1,884 
2;741 ,264/|Pierce...... 449 3,271 2,016 
2,784 2,083)|Platte..... 3,862 4,929 2,850 
4,021 3,573||Polk....... 1,635 2,653 2,256 
1,020 747||Red Willow. 2.481 3,119 2,078 
E 2,108]|Richardson. 4105 833) 908 
6,31 4,561||/Rock....... 600 1,104 944 
70,245} 35,349)|Saline...... 4,229 3.673 2,637 
1,328 1,054)|Sarpy....... 2,537 2.165 ,569 
3,154 2,858/|Saunders. . . 4.162 4.917 3,773 
2,350 1,685! |Scotts Bluff... 4.455 "989 4,051 
1,883 1,576||Seward..... 2/529 4117 3,123 
2,482 2,842//Sheridan 566 3161 1,907 
227 5,291/|Sherman 1.888 1.49 1,294 
996)/Sioux....... 618 1,072 674 
697 44//Stanton..... 1,081 2:0 1,169 
1,118 647||Thayer..... 2.077 3.893 2,628 
32 267/|Thomas..... 277 "486 366 
1,988 1,107|/Thurston, 2,039 1,973 1,195 
6,295 5,146]/Valley...... 15590 2)449 2,033 
oeee ree Washingt'n 2,636] 2,922 2,263 
B »692||Wayne...... 1,395 3,209 2,149 
818 654/) Webster 1,329 2,847 1,912 
1.738 1,285) | Wheeler. 42 495 358 
arae ae MODE ace 2,200 5,322 4,554 
3,148] 1,223!| ‘Totals...| 263 
1'526 3'048| a 263,677) 352,201 } 248,731 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Butler, Rep., 340,250; Cochran, Dem., 247,659; Ruthven (by petition), 8,982. 
1940 (Governor)—Griswold, Rep., 365,638; Carpenter, Dem., 235,167. 

1938 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 218,787; Warner, Rep., 201,898; Bryan, by petition, 76,258. 

1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 12,847. , 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dem., 108,391 
1936 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 333,412; Griswold, Rep., 257,267; Mehrens (by pant eee f 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA , 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329: Greeley, Dem. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; 
and Lib. 7,812. 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3és5: Debs. Bev ae 3. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres. oP \ 
31,916; Cooper, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Pron: 13858; Bivallow, Pea eae poonevelt, Rep., 


Ref,, 1,599. 1908 -(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., 


ede MUSE, Btaniket gee| Ache RD, Ba Ba 
on Baia Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine acme yee Fe te a ee Soe 

Rep., 76,912; St. John, Proh.,'2,899. ° "| "117,257: Hanly, Pron, 2.852) Beone gee Tae 
ile, ldi.i25, Fisk, Prob. 9,430; Streeters: sats Watkins, Boh BUT babe Bae, 8b 
ET a ean 
Bae accent Ceol teen ea | sake Te eee th aa ae 

MeiKiniey, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040.| Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Boo, Stree Hoover, 


, . 
a 


Emanuel Lisa, in 1805, established a trading pos . 
in 1810, in charge of Col. Peter A. Sarpy. ¥ pert at Pelsvurs the American Fur Co. put one there 


Fort Kearney, on the Platte River, was built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail. 


Omaha was founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 1855; the State constituti " 
b 5 ° ; ion was ratified 
ry ee fae (for, 3,938; against, 3,838) in 1866. The State capital was moved from Omaha to 


4 


Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire 405 
Nevada 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, || Counties Roos., | Willkie, | R 
Dem. 3 Rep. ‘| Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. : Den mek, 
Churehill. . 1,267! 1,171} 1,292 765 ||Mineral... 693 4 
Clark... ..- 5,154 2,170} 5,091 | 1,179 =| Nye....... 1,206 739 1,498 i65 
Douglas. . 330} 592) "466 34 Ormsby... . 785 748) “752 433 
EAS oh 3,018 1,783| 2,888 | 1,067 || Pershing... 696 594/861 275 
Esmeralda . 639) 292) 566 166 ||Storey..... 382 224, 392 | = 139 
Eureka 333 Bsa 1398 189 || Washoe. 9,243| 8,062| 9,514 | 4,373 
oldt.. ,367| 7 2 te Pine. 3,671 j 4 
rae | a] as | ae alae 
ancoln.... f | 6 62 25 Totals.. 31,945 21,22 
Lowroin. - 801) s04 tae ed a 1,229] 31,925 | 11,923 


1949 {e. S. Senator)—Pittmann, Dem., 31,351; Platt, Rep., 20,488. 


1938 


Governor)—Carville, Dem., 28,528; Fulton, Rep., 17,586 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—McCarran, Dem.,’ 27,406; Oddie, Rep., 19,078. 
PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 6,236. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 


10,383. 
cacy a Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield. Rep., 


,878. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. e 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 
Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 
2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell. Proh., 89. 
1396 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
8,376: McKinley, Rep., 1,938. ; 
ee Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 


3, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep. 
6,864: Debs, Soc., 925. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep. ~ 


10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep.. 


é .. 1,864. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., chee LaFollette, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 


14, : 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Rep., 12,674. \ 


New Hampshire 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 | 1936 | 1949 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., jLandom, Counties | Roos., ; Willkie | Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Belknap..... 5,653) 6,115 5,150} 6,219|\Merrimack.., . 14,692 14,923 13,645 14,456 
Carroll...) 2 2,870 5,656 2,769, 6,521||Rockingh’m.. 14,001 16,223 12,207 15,466 
Cheshire. ...- 6,916 8,302 6,322 8,052) |Stafford..... 12,847 8,996 11,005 8,215 
GOOSs, .. 2 +s 0,100 6,650| ' 8,737 6,737 )||Sullivan..... 5,872 5,583 §,113 5,347 
Grafton..... 9,761 11,478 8,520 11,336 
Hill’boro’gh. 42,580 26,201] 34/992) 23,293 Totals,...| 125,292| 110,127| 108,460 104,642 


1940 (Governor)—Blood, Rep., 112,386; Keefe, Dem., 109,093. 
1938 (Governor)—Murphy, Rep., 107,841; Sullivan, Dem., 80,847. 
1938 to S. Senator)—Tobey, Rep., 100,633; Brown, Dem., 84,920. 


1936 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, Communist, 193. 
U. S. Senator)—Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., 99,195; Morse, Farm. Lab., 989. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 
Ee 37,168; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black, 


Proh., 200. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 


41,540. ‘ t 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
F ., 44,856; Weaver, Greenback. 528; Dow, 


oh., 180. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
% ; St. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 
back, 552. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 43,456; Harrison, 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593;. Streeter, United 
Labor, 42. ; 

Bea pies: Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 
Rep., 45,658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell, 
Proh., 1,297. ‘ 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh-, 825. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep. 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., 790. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dera., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep., 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, Rep., 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1,980. 


43,725: Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., 1,318 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep. 
95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575, Davis, Dem.. 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. \ 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., L737 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 
da 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com.. 


New Hampshire, one of the original thirteen 
sta es of the Union, was first settled in 1623. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 24 members, 
elected\for two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of from 418 to 427 members, the number de- 
pending on the population. The State is divided 
into ten counties. : 

The name of New Hampshire was first given to 
this section of the country in 1629,- when the 
Plymouth company gave a grant.of part of its 
colonial possessions to Captain John Mason, a 
gentleman of Hampshire in England. New Hamp- 


J . 


shire in those days was roughly described as ‘‘that 
part ofthe main land of New England”’ between 
the Merrimack and Piscataqua rivers. It was more 
than a hundred years before the boundaries of the 
province of New Hampshire were definitely fixed, 
but once settled upon, in 1740 on the south and 


east and in 1764 on the west, these lines have | 


remained practically intact to this day. 
The first settlement in New Hampshire was in 
‘Rye (then called ‘‘Little Harbor” and afterwards 


called Portsmouth), in 1623, 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 


Pa Seale 


1 


406 Election Returns—New Jersey; New Mexico 


New Jersey 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 


Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Land., 
D Rep. Dem. Rep. 


1936 


Willkie,| Roos., | Land., 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Atlantic. . 30,551] 39,605) 24,680 49,675] 38,914! 41,460 
Bergen. . 131,588} 91,107] 89.628 39,720| 24,980) 32,365 
Burlington 21,161 26,095) 18,644 13,394 9,889} 11,293 
Camden 7 86,300| 35,874 65,523] 71,384] 49,046 
Cape May 9,363} 8,531 11,614 : 

Cumberlan 16,322} 20,492) 14,500 20,169 15,987| 15,806 
PISSOK,) 630'.5.0.5 182,124) 174,857/140,991 . 6,86: 

Gloucester... . 17, 20,516} 15,813 79,962 70,813) 59,553 
Hudson....... Z 107,552} 233,390 oS 110 10,595 12,476| 9,437 
Hunterdon... . 7,872| 10,284 91526} 8,832 SS | 
IWECNCOY' 55. 53) 5,- i 37,190] 47,702] 29'283 944,876) 1,083,549/719,421 


41,709} 61,679] 32,959 


tee (President)—Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, Soc., 2,823; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 446; Babson, ere 851. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 1,029, 331: Cromweil, Dem., 823, 893: Coleman, Soc., 8,836; 


Tumulty Jy., Constitutional Ind., 2,784; Mary Dooner, Com., 1,519; Leach, Proh., 645; Santhouse, . 


Hoc. Lab., 464; Breitman, Soc. Workers, 303. 
1940 (Governor)—Edison, Dem., 984,407; Hendrickson, Reps 920,512; Douglas, Soc., 7,607; Cantor, 


a Com., 1,544; Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 1,411; Bateman, Proh 


1938 (U. 8. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 816,667; Ely, Dem., TOs, 159; Norman, Com., 39615; Palangio, 
Soc., 3,671; Butterworth, Soc. Labor, 1,873; Kelley, Proh., 8,201; Turner, Townsend Plan, ,521. 

1936 (President)— ‘Thomas, eee 3,895; Lemke, Union, 9,045; Browder, Communist, 1,590; Colvin, 
Proh., 916; Aiken, Soc., Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem.| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
and Lib., 76, 456. ‘ 265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934;.Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
1816, (@res.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., sa (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep., 


1 oe Roosevelt, 'Prog., 145,409: Debs, Coy 
1880 "(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, us Bo 
Rep., 120, 555; Weaver, Greenback, R 1918" Tees ), Wilson, Bem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep., 
1884 (Pres. y, Cleveland, Dem., 127, ive “Blaine, 269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, 187; Benson, Soc., 10,463, 
Rep., 3,433 3;. St. John, Proh., 6, 153; Butler, | 1920 ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258, 229; Garding, Rep., 


echback, 3,456. 611,670; Watkins, Proh., ee Ti; Debs, Soc., 
173. : 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 

Rep., 144, 360; Fisk, Proh., 7,93 3. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., a8 217: Davis, Dem., 
Ge “G@res.),, Glevelsing, Pen. easy Harrison, ie ae LaFollette, Progs., 109,028: Faris; Proh.. 
ep., idwe. TO. 0; Foster, rkers, = 
inos (Bes. _uivan, em, and Beopie’s (Populist) ny ster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab. 

almer a old em ‘ 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 

Meitiniey, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. rte 050; Foster, Com., aT 357: Re 1 : 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep.. ynolds, So¢. Lab., 
221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 1932. i(Pres-). Pegg Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 


1904 *(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164, 367; Roosevelt. Rep., 775, ; Thomas, Soc., 43, 998; Foster, Co: 
peer. 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1, 062; Upshaw, 
5 roh., 


New Mexico 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willki 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ~ Dem. Rep. ie eee es 
14,428] 11,999] 15,312 | 7,112 1,788 1,596] 1 
49| 1,4 3,215] 1,4 aaiz | gag 
4130 2,981| 41396 | 2,508 4:952| 4289| 4'697 | 4,100 
4,234| 31452| 47657 | 27740 3,190| 1,384] 2° "670 
670 629] 4.684 | 1; 2/060 1,990] 23095 | 1,799 
970 479| 1,003 443 1,445] 1/757] 15520 | 1° 
5,208] 3,720] 5,539 | 2,495 6,054] 4.8 6,160 | 4702 
4'968 1,625| 4,330 | 1/017 482 6,285| 6,139 | 4’968 
3 2'015| 3,219 | 1/456 634] = 1,372| 1585 9, 
Guadaiupe.| —2,082/ 1,807! 2.182 | 1,72 2,489|  2'703| 2'477 | 92598 
Harding.. 1,004 998| 1,276 887 3,463 3,3 3,042 "920 
Hidalgo... - 1,049 516] 1/112 323 1,921 2:509| 21340 | 17/836 
Hitec] $208] fat] S88 | Me ee] de] Ee | kee 
ne ; ¥ ; ! : 
Eatisaj | Fee] EAR] Sab | a Seer 
c ey... ’ , , ' a 
Kinley. B25} L7or) 2.63 1,40 Totals...| 103,699] 79,315 |105,838 | 61,710 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Chavez, Dem., 103,194; Mitchell, Re 
1940 Pearse Miles Dem., 103,035; Miera, Rep., 82.30 08.” ah 

1938 (Governor)—Miles, Dem., 82/344: Mitchell, Rep., 75,017. 

1936 (Eresident)- “Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas, Soe., 343; Browder, Com., 

1936 (U. S. Senate)—(Long term) Hatch, Dem., 104: 550; Everly, Rep., 64, ait: Throp, Farm. Lab., 71 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 
1912 (Pres:), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re’ 54,745; 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 48,542; LaFollette, ross, 9 tng ite 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69, 645; Smith, Dem 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson, Soc., 1,999. 19g tHe, Rostek, Com a6, 95,089; EH - 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, ‘Rep. 1: e oven 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. : Rep. pears car pend L176; “Hatvey, Lib, 


= 
s 


wv 
.. 
rf 
t. 
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New York State—President, 1940 
Willkie, Roos., Roos., Willkie, Roos Roo 

noo Rep. : Dem. | A.-L. Counties Rep. Dem. ACL : 
PADD ATI A Say cw kes 58,912 72,191 4,861 |;/Oswego..... nt 22,688 12,400 1,0 
Allegany... 15,611 471 362 ||Otsego........... 16,771 :09 08 
BIEOOINO Sa ent es « 44,013 30,243 1,849 |)Putnam.......... 16: 4,309 485 
Cavtaraugus. pte SP 22,98 10,409 1,515 |)Rennsselaer....... 39,648 30,259 2,128 
Cay ta elle 21,032 12,786 1,199 ||Rockland......... 20,040 13,648 1,249 
Chautauqua Sette 35,536 19, 1,618 |)St. eocet HeSESA 24,339 13,815 1,754 
@hemung /oo57. ..- 22,156 14,136 1,067 ||Saratoga.. Wage 21,298 13,640 1,397 
@HEBANEO....-...- 14,168 4,989 252 ‘Schenectady . Ae Vote 34,101 30,106 1,935 
MUNtON.. 6. 2s 5. 10,369 10,324 1,054 ||Schoharie. ie 7,316 3,760 313 
Columbia......... 13,527 7,697 894 ‘Schuyler. . 4,936 2,029 182 
@ortiand \.7.26.',<,. 12,233 4,709 438 ||Seneca. 8,364 3,932 271 
Delaware......... 15,684 5,457 511 ||Steuben. 27,587 13,882 769 
Dutchess......... 32,329 23,791 1,807 ||Suffolk 63,712 30,857 2,996 + 
pe 5 183,664 172,544 17,235 ||Sullivan 11,877 03 1,247 ‘ 
PREMERA Loc asia), «> 11,868 5,014 531 ||Tioga.. 9,618 3,812 269 
Franklin. Bete: ns 11,446 8,535 944 ||Tompkins 14,325 6,318 800... 
Fulton. 14,896 8,406 634 ||Ulster............ 27,186 18,333 27076 tm 
Genesee. 14,503 6,018 646 || Warren. SR: 13,657 6,59 625 
Greene... 10,153 6,024 401 | Washington. Aarts ie 15,960 7,214 768 
Haraoilton 2,029 782 58 || Wayne:......,.... 9,19 6,810 546 
Herkimer 17,590 11,934 1,079 Westchester....... 182,883 100,717 9,39 
Jefferson. 25,584 13,358 1,223 || Wyoming F 11,323 4,178 215 
Lewis... s 8,049 3,136 DSO MUN ALERT dn feo sie os 08 1,908 | 262 
Livingston........ 12,629 5,842 555 a 
Madison.......... 15,262 5,777 524 ||Outside N. Y. C.|1,779,854 |1,185,426 100,409 ~~ 
MAGHCOE: 5 ss sen 114,383 112,564 $,049 HBronx Joes 2 98,29 *333,013 85, 918 = 
Montgomery...... 15,546 14,138 941 MISHA str sne Stra Cre 394,534 612,914 120,754 , 754 3 
Nassau...........} 143,672 68,356 4,815 ||\New York........ 292,480 408,747 
Niagara.........- 36,729 30,733 PATS WOUCEDE 2... ee 323,406 259,270 28, 734 
GRRL. os 6 lao ae oo 52,362 46,001 3,108 |/Richmond........ 8,91 35,130 3} 177 
Onondaga....-.-. 91,056 63,039 4,442 
Ontario... 18,932 8,335 775 ||Greater N. Y. C.|1,247,624 |1,649,074 317,009 
IORRATUEE oan te lave oe pele 38,913 25,297 2,335 a 5 
Orleans...........| 10,958 4,087 438 Totals. .|3,027,478 |2,834,500 | 417,418 


Total Tacencell vote—. 
Thomas, Soc., 


18,950 (of 


3,251,918. Roosevelt plurality over Willkie 224,440. 


which 12,394 was cast in Greater New York); Babson, 


New York State—U. S. Senator, 1940 


Barton Mead eee Barton Mead Mead 
Counties Rep. Dem. | a1. Counties Rep. Dem. EAA 
PANVATEY 2 toe tee «4 53,296 es Ie See Sa a QAWORD: 225... kane 22,119 11,549 926 
Allegany......... 14,862 4,86: BS ay MOLTAOLO)).) Neale dee > < 16,256 7 CLS etapa 
HEPOOMIC® scices anes 42,727 28,760 4,713 } PUM Fs ow 0: 6,909 4, 7990} Sgn eee 
Cattaraugus...... 20,836 1,390 1,533 ||Rensselaer........ 37,788 31,599 2,060 
Cayuga... it ae 20,426 12,608 1,136 ||Rockland......... 19,032 13,851 1,164 
Chautauqua. ae sah eis 33,565 BA EE Nia oles iin, « St. Lawrence...... 24,068 12,620 442 
21,235 14,192 964 |\Saratoga.......... 21,267 13, 927 Grates 
BUG tla sens Schenectady...... 35,694 208 le cles t 
TOBE) sae esa Schoharie......... 6,95 001 
OT ENS aus ayn et a Sehulyler...6...3. 25. 
4,535 SOS UINMONECA ie et viaca + stele 
5,039 409 |\Steuben.......... 
23,185 1,690 ||Suffolk........... 
187,875 17,829 |\Sullivan.,........ 
,69 PET gae) ke: SOM cae Ree tae a 
7,613 652 onoeie 
ZB ZING etee lola ale MESH OR he s.n alane\a alps 
6,553 GAL WN WAKTOD. 6a il, 04) 50% 
CPt nh Dasani ae Washington .. 
SOB AW asen seed Wayne.. 
D2 ABO ea cie.. oe a Westchester 
12,559 1,039 ||Wyoming 
Lewis 1S oy rene Tota: oe SUTIN wie tod al aid a tot 
nD. Pe , 
Livingston. 14,581 6,71 482 ||\Outside N. Y. C 
Monroe.......-++ 119,169 | 104,296 7,532 
Montgomery .\..... 15,459 3,539 864 ||Bronx...........+ 
A ASSHII! cicle Bese ae 140,984 TD SAS ele ote oeetera Mn Bes sr) Py aes e 
Niagara.¢..2.:-.' 35,323 30,163 2,352 ||New York 
MAROC Boe fi eeaverexere 50,424 45,562 2,708 ||\QUeCDS: ...5.. is 
Onondago.......- ate Saees i ocecr Richmond........ 0,087 |..+..5++. 
Sy wade 18,377 : EF (er | 
: eee 37,776 | 24,73 2,100 ||N. Y. City. ...... 1,152,189 |1,681,734 | 315,964 
Orleans’ .......--- 10,577 4,001 374 ¥ 


Mead total—3,274,766; 


Barton total—2,868,852. 


Paine, Prohibition—4, "944. 
Proportional Representation was retained—Man- 


hattan—No, 174,747; yes, 
Bronx—No, 
Brooklyn No, |; 258, 281; 
Queens—No, 1 6,392; y 
Pan ie. rh De 
Gity total—No, 782,768; 

retain; yes meant let go. 
Borough President, 


645,145; Baar, Rep., 306,040; 


ings (Brooklyn)—Leibowith, 

Labor, ae 529; 
Se eative at Large—Th 

with some eee showed 


129, 965. 


Dem. an 


158, 927; yes, 


119,652. 
yes, 195,438. 
es, 109, BA, 
Yes, 18,112 


yes, 565, $79. No meant 


Brooklyn—Cashmore, Dem., 


Armstrong, Amer, 


Bee Rep., 382,543. 
mi-official vote, 
a plural for Mrs, 


Proh., 3,250. 


O’Day and Merritt. 


Westchester County—County Clerk, Mercer, Rep.. 


166,604; D’Alaja, Dem., 94, 
"District adtoiney-~Galideher, 
eee: Dem., 96.2 


Rep., 178,194; 


9. 
assau County—County Executive, Sprague, Rep., 


132, 022; Block, Dem., 73,330. 
District Attorney—Neary, Rep., 
Dem., 69,455 
County Clerk—Ransom, Rep., 
land, Dem., 69,414. 


140,613; Mulry, 
136,448; Mulhol- 


7 Surrogate—Howell, Rep. 136,980; Kiernan, Dem. 


0, 
10 sheriff —Mederer, Rep., 136,075; Bohan, Dem, _ 


70,185. 
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Re Sie a bie i en a ee eee 


New York State—President, 1936, 1932, 1928 


‘(Figures in parentheses with Roosevelt, 1936, vote show American Labor Party vote, which is included 
in the figure preceding parentheses) 


1936 1932 1928 | 


Roosevelt, Landon,| Thom.,| Roos., |Hoover,|Thom.,| Smith, | Hoover, 
Counties em, Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep. = Dem. Rep. 
Albany... 2% +... 71,631 (731 52,962) 2,834 73,194 46,244} 1,181 62,380] 48,762 , 
rarely Cor oe 5,288 {ety 13,829 375 4,961 12,348 427 3,491 15,306 
Broome...,...... 29,708 (405 36,945 850 22,802 32,751 673 19,563} 39,860 
Cattaraugus. ... 11,901 (1303 20,484 577 11,467 18,07 1,176 10, 22,135 
Cayuga... 2.0... 12,158 (135) 20,203 822 12,989 17,280 713 11,787] 20,202 
Chautauqua. .... 23,283 (348) 30,435) 1,128 16,914 30,479} 2.385 13,223) 38,220 
Chemung... ‘ 15,542 (460) 20,515 122 13,825 20,152 740 12,189} 25,029 
Chenango. ; 13,772 73 5,953 li 185 3,986] 13,955 ~ 
Clinton. .. 10,898 (70) 10,521 il 11,027 8,263 10,888 7,824 
Columbia. 8,375 (88) 13,034 236 9,083 11,667 155 40; x 
Cortland... ...... 4,606 ( 11,718 303 4,425 9, 284 3,662 11,960 
——"Nalaware........ 6,142 (71 15,164 58 6,723 13,050 194 4,362 16,225 
Sutchess,...... 23,467 (414) 28,868 922 20,374 25,757 634 16,748] _ 28,687 
WE ay Roos 183,555 (5,538) 152,312} 5,750 | 131,012 | 141,059] 9,485 | 126,449) 144,726 
5,447 (31) 1,599 39 5,597 10,062 113 5,291 10,462 
8,799 (64) 11,521 147 10,318 9,422 106 9,501 9,4 
8,977 (283) 4,253 466 5,678 14,984 249 5,728] 15.043 
6,177 (24) 13,292 583 6,152 11,881 5,181 13,251 
1744 (73) 9,060 247 6,794 7,334 12 4,440 9,52 
934 (4) 1,695 0 1,107 1,603 18 52 1,399 
12,847 (348) 15,941 321 11,194 15,158 394 10,654; 18,624 
13,975 (202) 24,925 543 13,478 22,760 451 2,908} 26,361 
3,263 (38) 8,048 108 4,086 6,258 70 4,161 7,175 
6,088 (57) 12,353 503 6,529 11,114 226 ,545| 11,632 
’ 5,867 (75) 14,353 353 6,896 11,931 413 5,217 4,333 7 
Monroe......... 114,286 (12,822) 93,055) 2,715 83,208 95,964! 5,950 73,759| 99,803 > 
14,127 286 11,700 14,104 131 9,84 15,257 
94,968) 3,301 61,752 78,544) 3,521 40,079} 71,015 


46,317| 1, 38,413 | 41,193} 15318 | 38231 a 
80°498] 2'639 | 621227 | 66,363] 4,158 : 76,278 
7,812| —'6 9/273 15,624) 7398 81491] 17,769 
428| 1,271 | 22:971 | 30,687] 703 19'047| 37,334 
10,569 4/303 9'735|. 222 : f 
22'803| 484 13,314 | 18/322} 520] 11,039 re 
16,682} 266 8311 14/904] 233 ; 18;286 
177 3:730 463 137 2/278 : f 
34,772] ~2,024 | 32/783 | 30,606] 6627 33,094) 32,370 ; 
15,583] 57 13/347 13,96 599 : 15,732 ‘ 
26,031; 736} 12'687 | 22650 12'567| 251804 | 
19,153} 475 | 13,053 17/990] _ 488 124 19/183 , 
Schenectady... .. 31/027 (618) 26,914] 1,361 | 22/230 | 28,187| 2,630 | 21,277] 29,428 a 
Schoharie. ae 4'229 (45 61895] "301 4)684 5,513} 109 2/926 : 
4819 75 2)255 491 81 1:731 4, } 
7,919] 232 4°76 6,502] 167 3/873 ‘Olle ; 
24'987| 82 13,219 | 227986]. _ 687 10,699] 28,028 
48,970] 2,187 | 30,799 °247| 1,365 | 19'497| 41/199 . 
: 56 91656 812941 43 6,207} 10,331 . 
: 150 4'067 81047 181 2779 ! : 
13,332| 374 6,180 12185} 496 ; 14.471 
24°678| 762 18092 | 21/002} 566 14/200] 25/418. } 
12/873 182 1 11/585] 133 : 11,697 
15,186] 406 7,512 14.478] 144 7:221| 15,499 F 
4 5 : 15,031 5,33 , 
; 133,670| 3,841 | 101,485 | 112'747| 6,02: 80,926] 109,939 ‘ 
10,253 9.377 255 : 10, ; 


6,89 122 2,399 11 1,950 7,386 
9) |1,514,719| 48,377 |1,079,783 |1,353,907] 54,832 | 921,956|1,479,242 4 
2 5 6,892 | 281,330 76,587| 31,247 be eo 98,590 - 


, . ,394| 245,62 
517,134 FRETS 174,299) 10,529 | 378,077 | 157,014] 23,946 | 317,227 186390 

} Queens..;.--...| 320,053 (16,176 8,314 | 244,740 | 136,641] 14,854 | 184,640] 158,505 
, Richmon 46,229 (2,194) 22,852) 1,138 36,857 21,278) 2,009 28,937} 24,988 : 
‘Totals, N. Y. C. .|2,041,347 (238,845)| 665,951/ 38,520 |1,455,176 | 584,056|122,565 |1,167,90 > 

“~ Whole State |3,293,222 (274,924) 12,180,670] 86,879 2,534,959 11,937,963|177,397 30801865 2153;344 ; 


——— SS See a PN ae TE Se 
; 1936 (President)—Browder, Com., 35,609; Lemke over 1,900 scattering votes, largel: 

¥, Jefferson, (588), and Oneida (705) Counties. The Union candidates were vob on the Fallot” Thee . 
j a few scattering ballots for the Socialist Labor and Prohibition candidates. . 
b. 1932 (President)—Foster, Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. ; 

: 1928 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Foster, ‘Workers, 10,884; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,206, 

: 

h 


Registration in New York City, Since 1932 


1941 1940 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 


Manhattan... 


580,971} 829,195) 612,780} 635,383] 751,078] 500,436] 505,47: f 
= Bronx.... 486,591) 650,688) 473,820] 485,606] 551,105} 354,315 300/851 i32'047 rote 
Brooklyn. 862,066/1,196,279) 859,849) 869,186]1,015,127| 701,810] 702,724| 814/419] 820/787 
Queens..... -.| 461,821] 632,755) 426,163) 426,580| 510,347] 354,662] 342,179] 417/130] 420/037 
Richmond....... 60,645) 79,824) 61,364] 66,480] 72,527) 56,646 57,157| 65,999] 63,624 
Totals........ 2,452,094/3,388,741|2,433,976|2,483,235|2,900,184/1,967,869|1,977,360|2,324,389 2,338,804 


NNER HESS OTE12, 485,235 12,900, 18411,967,86911,977,36012:328, 259) 9,858,804 
The Registration in the State (including N. Y. City) was—(1922) 3,266,242; (1924 : 

Saree, CER Sa Og. Pi ea, UE A OD 

(4937) 5,531,513; (1838)' 5,557,848; (1940) 6,968,710; (iosiy, Sisaeegg. voret9? (1986) 6,218,334; 


The 1941 registration in New York City was composed of 1,374,913 males and 1,0775181 females. 


' < q at 
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New York State—Governor, U. S. Senator, 1938 


jee Rees TP COKOOT RR io U. S. Senator 
County Lehman Dewey Wagner O’ Brian 

Amer. Ind 

Labor Rep Prog 

2,728 53,887 388 

12,437 98 

1,219 34,775 314 

907 18,520 213 

893 18,721 408 

9 28,025 235 

1,046 18,764 32 

11,275 192 

445 11,718 140 

684 12,537 156 

348 9,98 180 

321 14,084 206 

1,580 28,211 253 

10,900 162,583 681 

4 10,480 28 

677 11,129 204 

748 13,407 202 

506 11,638 89 

578 8,915 123 

1,850 

751 16,746 309 

687 22,143, 432 

139 7,49 186 

545 10,781 67 

607 12,682 219 

9,328 108,601 263 

2 15,614 162 

3,566 107,558 9 

1,794 32,402 165 

2,315 50,333 430 

4,677 80,901 672 

919 15,603 155 

1,861 33,177 300 

6 9,38) 107 

659 19,646 322 

680 14,450 228 

382 5,94 76 

1,937 38,582 210 

16,6: 120 

1,064 22,147 579 

6 21,370 196 

2,110 33,085 366 

0: 84 84 

175 4,322 93 

349 6,725 163 

1,137 22,298 158 

22,249 383 48,761 254 

8 1,090 10,619 128 

3,126 32 7,811 125 

4,605 636 10,248 185 

13,706 1,264 24,662 40) 

5,213 Mf 11,785 304 

431 14,368 342 

4,82 51 15,04 28: 

75,956 7,054 138,741 1,110 

3,213 34 9,013 

264 5,882 148 
844,046 79,230 | 1,525,359 | 14,892 893,366 51,670 | 1,427,694 5,906 
222,779 98,073 118,304 1,422 236,034 | 100,139 90,500 906 
394,855 | 144,504 252,827 2,724 421,073 |.145,477 194,107 1,658 
302,181 72,855 183,690 3,230 302,442 74,825 164,665 2,139 


179,959 
27,487 


oN, Y. Gity.......] 1,127,261 
Grand Totals...) 1,971,307 


Lehman total, 2,391,286; Dewey total, 2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, Indust. Govt., 3,516. 
‘Wagner total, 2,497,026; O’Brian total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,553; Olson, Indust. Govt., 3,851. 


22,940 194,878 1,794 213,344 23,618 149,101 1,026 
2,377 27,447 325 32,660 2,381 20,727 186 


340,749 777,146 9,495 | 1,205,553 | 346,440 619,100 5,915 
419,979 | 2,302,505 | 24,387 | 2,098,919 | 398,110 2,046,794 | 11,821 


27,161. . 
VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1941 


“Three of four constitutional amendments put | construction program, 936,279 for and 692,313 
before the voters in November (1941) were ap- against. ; 
_ proved, according to the official canvass announced To lengthen the terms of State Senators from 
by the Department of State. The official vote was: | two to four years, 588,894 for and 880,684 against. 
To permit construction of a ski trail on White ‘A technical amendment affecting future consti- 
Face Mountain, 740,506 yes and ,730,563 no. | tutional amendments was approved, 776,385 to 
To authorize a $60,000,000 highway and parkway | 558,638. 


———_— 


Under the Congressional Reapportionment Act, based on the 1940 census, the total number of Repre- 

* sentatives remained the same—435—but there were changes in the allotment in several of the States. 
Under a New York State law effective in 1944 the State’s 45 Representatives in Congress will be 
elected from 45 new districts instead of from 43 districts, with 2 Representatives-at-large as has been 


the case since 1932. We 


Vote for U. S. Senator (unexpired term)—Mead, Dem., 2,438,904; Corsi, Rep., 2,083,666; Laidler, Soc.. 


=v. 


hy 


H 
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Election Returns—New York; Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


Past Vote of New York State 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 387,281; 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 

1876 (Pres.),' Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield, 
_ Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, 
Greenback, 17,004. 

1888 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 
Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 

’ Rep., 609,459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 
Proh., 38,193. : 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 
551,513; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. 

1900 (Pres.),. Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 
A eg Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, Soc., 


869. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
} 859,533: Swallow, Proll», 20,787; Debs, 


Workers, 8,238. 
1924 (Gov.), Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 


“ Rep., 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99,854; Cannon, 
Workers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Soc. Labor, 


4,923. 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876. 

1930 (Gov.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, 
Rep., 1,045,341; Carroll, Law Preserv., 190,666. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover, ~ 


Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donovan, 
Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 
Law Preserv., 83,452. 

1932 (U. S. Sen.), Wagner, Dem., 2,532,905; 
Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; Solomon, Soc., 143,282; 
Calvin, Law Preserv., 74,611. 

1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 2,046,377; 
Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soc., 194,952; 
Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. 

1934 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, 
Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126,580; Varney, 
Law Preserv., 20,449. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab., 
3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., 
86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. : 

1936 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,7083383; Lehman, 
Amer. ‘Lab., 263,092—total, 2,970,595: Bleakley, 
Rep., 2,450,104; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor 
Com., 40,406. : 

1938 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem, 
Amer. Lab., 419,979—total, 2,391,286; Dewey, 
Rep., 2,302,505; Dewey; Ind. Prog., 24,387—total, 
2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, In- 
dustr. Govt., 3,516. 

1938 (U. S. Sen., full term) Wagner, Dem., 2,098,- 
919; Wagner, Amer. Lab., 398,110—total, 2,497,- 
029; O’Brien, Rep. 2,046,794; O’Brien, Ind. 
Progr., 11,821—total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,- 
553; Olson, Ind., Govt., 3,851. 


| 


1789.—Previous to 1804, each elector voted for 
© candidates for President, The one who re- 
ived the largest number of votes was declared 
President, and the one who received the next 
largest number of votes was declared Vice-Presi- 
dent. The electoral votes for the first President 
of the United States were: George Washington, 
69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
cock,, of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; 
John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
pent Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and 
» Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 
(votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
chosen President and John Adams Vice-President. 
1792.—George Washington, Federalist, received 
132 votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George 
Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
of New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. 
' George Washington was chosen President and 
John Adams Vice-President. 
1796.—John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr, of New 
York, Republican, 30; Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, Independent, 11; George Clinton, of New 
York, Republican, 7; John Jay, of New York, 
Federalist, 5; James Iredell, of North Carolina, 
Federalist, 3; George Washington, of Virginia; 
John Henry, of Maryland, and §. Johnson, of 
North Carolina, all Federalists, 2 votes each; 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
Federalist, 1 vote. John Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 
_ 1800.—Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron 
Burr, Republican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; 
Charles ©. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, 
Federalist, 1 vote. There being a tie vote for Jef- 
ferson and Burr, the choice devolved upon the 
House of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
votes of ten States, which, being the largest vote 


Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


cast for a candidate, elected him President. Burr 
received the votes of four States, which elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes. 

1804.—The Constitution of the United States 
having been amended, the electors at this election 
voted for a President and a Vice-President, instead 
of for two candidates for President. For President, 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162; Charles C. 
Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For Vice-President, 
George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chosen 
President and Clinton Vice-President. 
_1808.—For President, James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton, of 
New York, Republican, 6. For Vice-President 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, 9; James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. 
Vacancy, 1. Madison ‘was chosen President and 
Clinton Vice-President. 

1812.—For President, James Madison, Republi-| 


can, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New York, Federalist, ~ 


89. For Vice-President, Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen 
President_and Gerry Vice-President. 
1816.—For President, James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New York, 
Federalist, 34; For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 183: John 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22: James 
Ross of Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, of Vir- 
a a oe G. Harper, of Maryland, 3. 
acancies, 4. onroe was chosen President an 
i Bi coach as oe _ 
.—For President, James Monroe, of Virginia 
Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 1. For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4: 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. 


James Monroe was chosen President and Daniel D. 


Tompkins Vice-President. 


National Convention Cjties Since 1856 


Chicago, IL, 17—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932; Dem., 1864, 
1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940. 

. Louis, Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 5—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940; 
Dem., 1936. 

Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. 
\ 


Cleveland, O., 2—Kep., 1924, 1936. 

New York City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 

Kansas City, Mo., 2—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
inneapolis, Minn., 1—Rep., 1892. 

Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 

Louisville, Ky., 1—-Dem., 1872. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem,, 1920. 

Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. 

Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 


1,971,307; Lehman, 
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Election Returns—New York City; Presidential Vote 411 
New York City—President, 1940 ° | 


é a gut 
Total City (1936)—Roosevelt (combined vote), 


a2 NEW YORK COUNTY : 
e oos. | Roos. w 
D.| Rep. | Dem. | Am.L. || A.D. Rep Boon ans EA Asis Paes t eee oS 
8,677 | 12,265 rg ———|—___— 
S005 | 1388 | BERL cs] 0S | RR | EY) BE | | 8 
tage | agtes | Sle (ARR) eee) ee (|G || 
po 13.386 | 1,578 10,180 | 15,628 | 2,475 ||21...- gaa | 23198 | 31755 
*" 7] 19'848 | 29132 | 3/261 ponue etd 2,086 |/22...- 10/610 | 22,723 | 3,463 
>;, Saarad geting lara 14,764 | 14,592 BEY | Re - ee Be 
Tot... .|292,480 |408,747 | 69,406 
BRONX COUNTY 
f Nl 15.314 | 20,206 por )4....) 6,435 | 20,689 ) 5.261 || 7.... “75,070 ) 22,507 | 7,802 
ra | 7,539 23,002 2 8t0 Peale 69878 70.987 15998 8.11] 54393 | 79)221 | 18,108 
e ; , { 
j Tot. ../198,293 |333,013 | 85,918 
: KINGS COUNTY 
ag 1 11,228 | 10,236 | 1,512 || 9 53,298 | 42,040 | 6,782 ||17 10,8 
: 2 41/926 | 98,783 | 23,299 |/10 17'595 | 14/084 | 1/790 ||18 366 | 15,726 | oot 
: 7°893 | 11,662 | 1,326 ||11 17,81 f 1 4 ge I eee 
2 i 11,662 | 1.326 || "813 | 22,675 | 4,124 ||19 8/218 | 10/871 4 
5 eons | bees |. Peed die 227] res 19,396 2,945 20.1.1] 20/702 | 16,691 | 1,830 
g..:. 137802 16,973 5245 ||14....| 5,181 | 15,045 | 3,066 pies 33808 32/08 ast 
8 v4] 8,357 9794 doe lie... 39028 73,680 or'iis 23..1.| 5,530 | 16,024 | _ 4838 
Tot. ..|394,534 |612,914 |129,754 
QUEENS COUNTY 
I,..-| 31,045 | 37,362 | 4130 || 3 56,572 | 43,531 
: ; “13% 5 5,386 || 5.---| 47,026 | 42,95 % 
ae 41,188 | 40,242 | 4,662 || 4 107,504 | 73,351 | 7,438 || 6....| 39,471 31826 F008 ¥ 
Tot. ..|323,406 |259,270 | 28,754 ig 
RICHMOND COUNTY ir 
1....] 19,940 | 17,250 | 1,597 || 2 — . 
5 | 5 | : | se] 18,971 | 17,880 | 1,580 is rrder yh q 
‘ot. ..| 37,935+| 35,130 | 3.177) ae 
SUMMARY OF 1940 VOTE OF NEW YORK CITY ; 4 
S Tot. Votes; Absentee ; Repub- Demo- American Prohi- 3 
jounty Recorded Ballots lican | cratic Labor Socialist bition ay 
New York.........- 779,978 4,222 | 292,480 4 i i 
Ree eee cae -snes 5 634,697 2'163 | 198,293 333013 Re018 3980 304 ¥ 
Hogs vis See ‘| 1,167,213 4,137 3941534 612,914 129,754 3/951 460 e: 
Queens 19,378 2324 | 323,406 | 259,270 28/754 1,749 153 ; 
ae Sz "935 338 38,911 35,130 3/177 208 22 Be 
otals..h. 7 sbice: 3,299,201 | 13,184 | 1,247,624 | 1,649,074 | 317,009 12,394 1,317 % 
NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT, 1936 ; 
NEW YORK COUNTY y: 
Roos. | Land. | Roos. | Roos. | Land. | Roos. | R L ‘3 
A.D.| Dem. | Rep. | Am.L.||A.D.| Dem. | Rep. | Am. L- | a. D. Dem, hebe Anceee j 
1 15,977 | 3,870 | 1,905 | 9....| 29,834 | 11,296 130 | ' 
2 15465 | 21978 | 1,431 |10.-..| 17,269 | 14,083 ras Hee 13307 e357 1o5e ; 
3 18'760 | 6,067 | 1,002 11....) 26,160 "95 1,726 |19. 20/330 | 4,610 E % 
4 11,700 990 | 2'178 |12....| 22,261 | 9,559 | 1,287 90.2.2) 125658 | 3,559 711 q 
5 18'753 | 4,485 520 |13....| 18,028 | 6,943 931 21....| 25,101 | 6,591 sell) » 
Boo) ss | S88 | ates | ane | Rag |B 22 | Sse | soak | a 
7 ‘ ei : Arc 3 4 1,041 ||23.... : : 
8 15'709 | 21845 | 23653 |16....| 18,697 6,977 940 [73 50,594 | LORDS ee bi 
‘rot.. .|480,277 |174,299 | 36,857 q 
BRONX COUNTY f 
I...) 25,176 | 6,770 | 1,766 || 4 30,588 | 3,525 | 4,745 | 7----| 25,071 | 5.252 |, 6,825 “ 
2... .| 67,055 | 14,342 | 12,416 | 5 25,919 | 2,971 | 7,736 || 8.... : ; 13) : 
Tot.. .|355,103 | 93,151 | 64,522 is 
: KINGS COUNTY ; 
1 13,277 | _7,202 839 || 9 52,979 | 27,207 | 6,543 {17 17,275 | 8,6 
2 81,961 | 24,287 | 21,370 |10 16,871 | 10,467 55 |18. 58,428 1b 635 18304 { 
3 12,548 103 548 ||11 24'622 | 11,844 | .2,367 19. 121540 | 2,58 : 
4 16.355 | 3,077 | 3,866 |12 22'311 | 10/513 | 1,595 |20. 22'166 | 10,497 | 1,682 : 
5 17,07: $312 | 1,030- 13 12,096 | 2145 1562-21. 42'086 | 24/005 | 5,830 f 
6 16257 | 3.379 | 4,936 |14 14'372 | 1.982 | 3,763 22. 32,189 | 10,361 | 8,761 
7 18,063 | 6,139 749 |15....| 15,240 | 3,709 432 |23....| 13,986 f 5,918 
8 713,983 | 3,402 S92 |16....| 72.531 | 12,179 | 22,256 | i 
|rot.. ./619,210, 1212,852 |119,096 
QUEENS COUNTY ; 
Ticc| 42,800 | 12,608 | 2,355 || 3.--- 56:233 | 25,403 | 3,176 | 5--.-| 51,584 | 27,480 2134 * 
3. °2.| 44,083 | 17,169 | 2,581 | 4.--- 80,501 | 58,454 | 3,853 || 6....| 28,726 | 21,683 1,077 ; 
Cah Tot.. .|303,877 |162,797 | 16,176 i 
RICHMOND COUNT ) 
7....| 21,786 | 11,989" 1,070 ae 22,249 Bae 1,124 || | 7 =e 
; 2 Tot...| 44,035 | 22,852 2194) 
2,041,347 (4,802,502 + 238,845); Landon, 665,951; 
\ 


Thomas, Soc., 38,520; Browder, Com., 31,952. ; 
4 Total City (1932) —Roosevelt, Dem,, 1,455,176: Hoover, 


Rep., 584,056; Thomas, Soc., 122,565; Foster, 
Com,, 24.214; Reynolds, Soc. Lab,, 6,607. 7 . 
pate : pe 
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ATO) Election Returns—N. Y. City; Mayoralty Vote 


~«# New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1909-1941 


1909 1913 4 
| $$ ~4 
& ul t| Cas- |Hunter Mit- Wal- | Ray- ee 4 
een see Sard Wace sidy Soc! McCall} chel |Russell] ters | mond = : 
Dem, |R. Fus.| All. Soc. Lab. Dem. | Fus. Soc. |Soc. L.| Proh. % 
hattan & Bronx} 134,075| 86,497] 87,155 6,811 §13}| 129,113] 178,224) 17,383 952 412 $ 
Eek Shida’ 2" 91,666] 73,860] 49,040 3,874 369|| 77,826| 137,074) 11,560 538 587 
QUEERS. wa cs. 17,570} 11,907; 15,186 1,004 56|/| 20,097} 34,279 2,865 129 118 
Richbmond......... 7,067 5,040 2,806 79 18 6,883 5,604 249 28 96 
Totals, City... | 250,378! 177,304| 154,187| 11,168 1,256 | 233,919] 358,181| 32,057 1,647| 1,213 
1921 3 
B ush -Cur- Pan- De Quinn , 
Ree Hylan} ran ken Hunt Soc. | Hinds \ j 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. | Proh. 
' Manhattan 261,452] 124,253 28,756/ 321 316 375 
Bronx.. 118,235} 34,919] 21,255 133 244 120 
Brooklyn 260,143] 128,259} 29,580 395 346 390 
ueens . 87,676] 36,415 2,741 88 123 111 
ichmond 22,741 4 275 71 20 14 
Totals, City. .! 313,956! 56,438! 155,497] 145,332| | 750,247| 332,846 82,607 1,005! * 1,049 1,013 
‘ fl 1925 | 1929 
= 
Borough | Walk- |Water-|Thom-| Bran- | Fish- || Walk- La |Thom-]| John- jEn’ght § 
' er man as don er er G’dia as son Sq. : 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L:| Progr. |} Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Deal } 
Manhattan........ 247,079| 98,617 9,842 388 387|| 232,370} 91,944) 37,316 1,238 LIQ) © 
Bronx. i... epiete ahens 131,226) 39,615) 11,133 488 262/| 159,948] 52,646) 39,181 OTT 845 * 
Brooklyn. = 3c. 6630/ 244,029) 139,060| 16,809 591 528]} 283,432) 132,095} 71,145 2,585 2,361 o 
=~ Queens... 3s Riera tit 20 103,629) 58,478 1,943 155 284|| 166,188) 75,911} 24,807 906 1,354 : 
| Richmond......... 22,724| 10,794 207 21 4 25,584} 15,079 3,248) 95 84 d 
Totals, City... | 748,687] 346,564! 39,574 1,643 1,498 || 867,522) 367,675! 175,697 6,401 5,965 - 
a 1932 1933 seas ars oro 
ee ne Ss See ‘ 
O’Brien; Pounds| McKee | Hilquit || O’Brien) LaG’dia McKee |Salmon 
Dem. Rep. |Write-In| Soc. Dem. | Rep. Fu. | Recoy. Soc. 
sarees 116,729} 42,299} 40,011]{ 192,649 203,479] 123,707] 10,525 
181,639} 48,366} 50,212) 68,980 93,403 151,669| 131,280] 14,758 
358,945] 157,152) 73,431] 113,622]| 194'335 331,920] 194,558] 26941 
176,070} 105,068 61,648 24,981 90,501 154,369; 141,296 6,669 
30,517] 16,586 6,782 2,293 15,784 27,085} 18,212 953 
1,056,115] 443,901} 234,372! 249,887 586,672 868,522) 609,053 59,846 
$$ nese 
y A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McK ; 
251,656. Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044, : Se Ree nae 
1937 | 
Mahoney La Guardia ‘ 
ae a ee 
Borough Trades ; Anti- Amer. % 
Dem, Union Com, Total Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total } 
Lt? ie: <= ae = | 
Manhattan... .. 233,120 2,044 1,842) 237,006]| 181,518 99,735 39,959) } 
IBrapx fess! . | 163,856 1,378 1,571} 166,805 96,468} 138,756 30,677 gat 375325 
Brooklyn, ..... a| 282,137 2,490 2,020) 286,647|| 228'313] 200,783] 55,423 9,997| 4947516 
+Queens..........] 171,002 1,014 957| 172,973 144,433 40,153 26,217 3,136 213/839 
Richmond..,.,.. 27,100) 122 103) 27,325 23,879 3,363 7,280 336] 34,858 
Totals......./ 877,215) 7,048 6,493) 890,756|| 674,611| 482, 790) 159,556! 27,673|1,344,630 
, 1941 | 
: La Guardia o'D , 
wyer 
Borough Repub- | Amer., City United Demo- girck wera: 
lican Labor Fusion | City | Total crat ca 
Manhattan........ 188,851 81,642 21,642 09 
BEDOK Gece cs. «tn: -| 103,420 | 135,900 | 14719 3568 359;607 185996 eons : 
Guesns 122 116,359 | “So'g03 | 1h028 | 684 | 480.808 | 348.048 8.574 
Se ela sldasie 3 9 ; i 75S 1,770 166,581 259,299 | 3c 
Richmond..,...... 17,318 3,538 1,223 170 22,249 33,876 agse 


Potuls 2... oo8,48> | 435,374 | 63,367 | 19,299 | 1,186,518 | 1,054,285 | an,e1@) 


Election Returns—North Carolina 413 


2 ee 


se North Carolina 
: (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 


Bo. Counties | Roos., | Willkie,|, Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., /|Landon, 

: Dem, Rep. Dem. . ep. Dem. Rep. 
Alamance... 11,429 3,382 11,025 3 1,563 1 
Alexander. . - 2,217 3,262 527 3,723 bio 

: 1,952 1,217 2,345 440 5,854 351 

" 4,552 371 4,629 3 ‘ 3,099 5,515 3,501 

4,716 4,175 5,552 4,557||Macon..... 2,941 2,312 3,311 2,554 - 

1,194 2,944 $39 2,971)||Madison.. .. 3,171 4,617 (3,133 5,099 

5,528 936 6,133 964||Martin..... 4,628 106 4,477 111 

: 3,287 98 3,838) 115))McDowell.. 5,290 2,216 5,352 3,114 

I 2,925 543 3,360 551)|Mecklenb’g. 28,768 7,013 26,169 4,709 

2,717 1,522 2,710 1,625) | Mitchell. ... 1,450 3,290 1,687 3,380 

of 24,878 8,723 23,646 9,470|| Montg’m'y . 3,007 1,789 3,484 2,506 
3 7,242 4,889 7,454 5,506||Moore...... 4,330 2,587 4,466 2,481 
11,776 2,579 12,297 2,825]|Nash....... 8,456 613 8,682 517 

. 3,005 6,809 3,421||New Han’'er. 8,600 1,635 s 1,306 

6 134 1,008 1,117||Nor’pton... 3,826 104 3,785 109 

3,896 1,789 3,780 1,889|/Onslow..... 2,383 271 2,758 235 

2,335 351 2,493 207||Orange..... 3,673 1,100 3,860 1,446 

11,233 5,656 11,017 6,387||Pamlico.... 1,448 73 1,627 860 

,025 1,829 4,373 2,182)|Pasquotank . 3,314 506 3,226 324 

; { 3,180 2,674 3,473 3,214||Pender..... 2,249 305 2,379 323 

'y AT 87 1,550 96); Perquimans. 1,176 228 970 161 

. 1,349 1,176 1,340 1,525||Person... . 3,239 432 2,898 384 

9,346 1,970 11,393 2,116 10,067 369 9,539) . 325 
5,900 934 6,359 1 F 1,528 2,521 1,794 
4,916 626 5,543 8,455 7,056 ‘8,090 927 
6,050 1,118 6,505) 6,530 779 6,709 
1,532 02 1,625 9,251 931 10,280 732 P 
1,214 315 1,389 11,315 2,398 11,366 2,522 4; 
11,084 6,978 10,844 13,023 4,059 12,808 4,306 
,896 2,532 2,476 8,869 4,204 9,911 4,230 
5,394 1,260 5,966 1,546||Sampson.. . 5,107 5,769 5,937 4,948 
14,810 2,491 12,804 2,189)||Scotland.... 2,981 250 3,183 314 
7,516 316 684 266)|Stanly.... . 6,321 4,569 6,505 4,513 
; 7,125 18,734 5,256)|Stokes...... 4,274 2,712 4,384 3,2 
4,724 5,209} 231\|Surry...... 8,871 4,178 8,833 4,766 } 
17,262 4,294 17,555 4,772||Swain...... 2,422 1,425 2,619 2,084 7 
Mi ; 128||Transylv’ia. 3,312 2,019 2,845 2,001 f 
404 1,089 1,473 1,325)|Tyrrell..... 1,140 1,049 304 ) 
3,924 4,279 185||Unon... 7,179 634 7,480 601 Fk 
2,990 104 3,097 116||/Vance...... 4,252 380 4,536 3 4 
26,565 9,770| 25,579 9,514||Wake.. 18,083 2,665| 19,850 2,456 $ 
: 8,23 308|| Warren. 2,676 247| 3,047 40°. \ a 
6,602 2,280 8,018 2,264|| Washington 1,724 362 1,875 635 is 
8,631 2,357 8,175 3,331)|Watauga 3,615 3,739 3,880 8,409 4 
6,336 3,712 5,747 5,099||Wayne..... 7,222 1,649 7,087 1,751 5 
7 2,327 Wilkes..... 7,299 8, 6,506 8,358 4 
ee 1,904 117 1,953 141||Wilson..... 7,912 584| 7,522 ih 
. pee 1,202 309 1,157 302||Yadkin..... 3,660 4,077 3,209 4,200 : 
Bats < 10,328 3,820} 11,308 3,817||Yancey..... 489 2,516 3,603 2,691 , 
’ 4,563 2,410 4,580 3,061 r 
Johnston... 97976|  4/192| 11,253] _4,339/| Totals. ..! 609,015! 213,633] 616,141 223,283 } 
0 ernor)—Broughton, Dem., 608,744; McNeill, Rep., 195,402. ° 
1938 SGors” BO tor) __Reynolds, Dem., 316,685; Jonas, Rep., 179,650. t 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 21; Brower, Com., 11; Lemke, Union, 2. 
1936 tw. s. Bey ites alley. Dem., 563,968; Rep., 233,009. 

1936 (Governor)—Hoey, Dem., 542,139; Rep., 270,843. 

PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
: eeley, Dem, and Lib., 70,094; Grant, , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep.. 

2 gare — gai 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep-,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep.. 

108,417. 114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep.. 
Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126 29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025. 


oe ee eee 


15, (Dee, 
2 ike (pres’), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, | 1916" (pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; ps Bore : 
a Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh., 454. 1 so, | 120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Sor 509. ; 
sees bree Seveland Dome 4086, Merten | soig (Gov), Bickett, Dim. 161,76; Linney, Reb 7 
4 ” > 2 , Lt} c J ’ . : : ; ‘ 3 
: Bee pies) Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, i Gres.) Cox, ep 205,44, Poiaes Rep. : 
ra — yn Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem, 284,270; Goolldge, ep’ 5 
. res.) , B _and People’s, (Populist), | 191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6.890; Bar. (one. | 
4 4 rE ane Sao Nat'l (Gold) Den, ie McKin- tt ae Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem.. Fe 
" ley, Rep., 155,243; Levering, Proh., 681. "(Pre Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover 
Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, A ,566; i 
4 1900 (oa: Woolley,” Proh., 1,009. Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 
081; 
; i irgi ttled in 1653 on the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers. In 1663 
a er Green with colonists from Virginia se ee Ee County, win showan Rivets. ea a 


rolina was organize ; t i e 

the norther?, Pisstown, near the Brea ae of ideas was laid out in 1665. : 
: ilt in Chowan County, 5 ® , 

fhe dost GbutCD nen, known = ze Beare a Lae wae Lage ela beheaded. i 

nd Sou arolina Was e! 5 

The ase SE ae the state, ae “North Carolina Gazette,’’ was started at New-Berne, in 1749, 
A school house went up there in 5 5 i Pa r 
was formed and it decided that after Sept, 1, 1774, all use of Has a . 

a See erernctated: that “otter Nov. 1, 1774, importation of African slaves should cease; and that « 
after Jan. 1, 1775, no Bast India or British goods should be imported. sing ape ‘ 

There was completed in Charlotte jn’ 1936-37 the American Legion Stadium with a seating capacity 9 


‘of 15,368. z 


Election Returns—North Dakota; State Voting Qualifications 


: North Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,|) Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams,..... 837 1,231 1,321 746) | Mercer 567 3,341 1,924 1,142 
Barnes..:... 3,384 4,649 4,4 2,334||Morton..... 2,889 5,499 5,612 1,857 
Benson..... 2,898 2,485 3,343 1,020) | Mountrail... 2,392 1,981 2,775 700 
Billings..... 404 663 729 329] |Nelson...... 2,435 1,859 2,954 1,002 
Bottineau. 2,469 3,129 3,286 1,224! | Oliver 266 1,356 906 469 
owman 882 927 1,118 534||Pembina 3,711 2,924 4,139 2,040 
Burke. 1,342 1,951 1,821 684! | Pierce 1,451 2,349 2,168 912 
Burleigh , 350 5,85: 314 2,447} | Ramsey 3,530) 3,629 4,559 1,784 
ass... 11,911} 12,567) 12,400 7,632) | Ransom 1,986| 2,579 2,385 1,303 
Cavalie! LOT 2,845 3,533 1,657} | Renville 1,298 1,202 1,766 611 
Dickey 1,721 2,777 2,287 1,533) | Richland 3,584 5,102} 3,792 2,386 
Divide OTT) 1,437 2,212 585] |Rolette 2,820 1,555 3,186 857 
D 1,392 2,132 2,257 732| |Sargent. 1,894 1,922 2,306 863 
BGY:-¥, o:3'0i5« 1,368 1,319 1,729 579| |Sheridan. 543 2,405 1,1 834 
Emmons.... 1,004 3,515 2,424 1,117) |Sioux....... 578 1,167 877 585 
Foster. ...... 446 1,109|* 1,894 685] |Slope....... 585 801 896 331 
olden Val 689 873 991 581||Stark....... 2,075 4,367 4,012 1,602 
r’d Forks 8,396 7,043 9,222 4,312) |Steele....... 1,43 1,328 13444 724 
GTAnt.. s.5.5. 627 2,815 1,858 1,022} |Stutsman. 3,897 5,634 5,564 2,725 
Griggs...... 1,464 aT Ty 1,665 666! |Towner..... 1,596 1,630 1,744 720 
Hettinger... 671 2,468 1,383 989) |Traill.....:. 2,476 2,882 2,780 1,807 
4 Kidder...... 837 2,214 1,492 872||Walsh...... 5,499 ,05 5,756 ,81 
La Moure...} , 1,637 2,943 2,412 1,614/|Ward....... 7,669) 6,519 8,872 3,142 
i Pome lank tans - ae are Erk i Pets wae va cael pte 3,335 3,114 1,263 
cHenry... ' is : ams 579 2,470 4,903 1,021 
. Remteee mete an a eae nee soy | 
eKenzie... 2,440 ; , otals...| 124,036) 154, 163,148 e 
McLean..... 2,666 4,113 4,018 1,732 I viata ~ eg 


no (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 
4 


Governo 


r)—Moses, Dem., 


938 ee S. Senator)—Nye, Rep., 131,907; Langer, Ind., 112,007: 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, Soc. 


Nygaard, Dem., 19,244 


(U. S. Senator)—Langer, Rep., 100,647; Lemke, Ind., 92,593; Vogel; Dem., 69,847; Haaland, 


-, 1,014. 
1940 (Governor)—Moses, Dem., 173,278; Patterson, Rep., 101,287. 
138,270; Hagan, Rep, 125,246. 


, 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. on (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555: Taft, Rep., 


1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 3,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 
erats fused with the People’s Party. 53,471. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


i920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
20,686: McKinley, Rep., 26,335: »282. . 


160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,2 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep.,| Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; EF x 
Oe ba: Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. Workers, 370. Oster, 
» 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. 3a Cpe ge oe at on Foster, Com., 936. 
: ( S.), Rooseve! em., 178,350; Hoover 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., gig fe 78,350; ‘ 
7,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2.421. ”| eR). (2.772: Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc 
North Dakota’s first settlement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 49 members elected for four haga ae aes 
sentatives:elected for two years. The state is divided into 53 counties. 


2, 1889. 
Repre- 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


. A’voter must be at least 21 years of age; a citizen; not a ict; f 
registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. Pe ape to read or write; must be 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |[n County|In Precin. |j State 


In State |In County]In Precin. 
epee oe, eel 


Alabama 2 yrs Les 3 mos Nebraska. ..... 

Arizona 1 yr. 30 days | 30 days ||Nevada.. 1.7" 6 pee Oe paves 7 a 
Arkansas lyr. 6 mos. 30 days New Hampshire} 6 mos. ays 
California 1 yr. 90 days 40 days || New Jersey. ... yr. RMON mos. 

7 Colorado... Ae hee m 90 days 10 days ew Mexico 1 yr. 90 days fad wanes 
Connecticut....| 1 yr. BiMOS We cid. kas New York... ., yr. mos. 30 gaye 
Delaware. ..... 1 yr. 3 mos 30 days ||North Carolina|| 1 yr. Cala ays 
Florida........ 1 yr. 6 mos 0 days North Dakota. .| 1 yr. oni dese b $0 ne 
Georgia. ...... 1 yr. ROBE wy Nena ece dhe ts oncae wee Swe 1 yr. 30 days 5 Cpe 

BHO... ss ees 6 mos BORED ius alo cnraieny« Oklahoma, ... :; 1 yr. mos 30 days 
; eT ae aay ia ae 30 days Oregon... mos a8 
n Bsn wee ays ‘ennsylvania, Pee CRC) Oot. 
Thine on Sees 6 mos 60 days | 10 days hode. Teland : py : ea 2 mos. 
KANSAS 3)... 6 mos. 30 days 30 days South Carolina.} 2 yrs. ten ee 
Kentucky. ..... pall 5S § mos. | 60 days |/South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days | 30 days 
Sone. 34000 4 yre. lyr. mos. ‘ennessee. . . yr. eman days 
VOL ere rae OMS CICS (OI eee ed 8 OXas) J) on! Wee AOE eee 2 led earn cee 
Maryland,..... 1 yr. 6 mos 1 day Utah= 72), ae } Ue : mane 6 mos 
Massachusetts...) 1 yr. 6 mos. 6 mos Vermontit ace yr. 3 sah 60 days 
Michigan...... 6 mos 20 days 20 days Virginia. | 77" i veh 4 bt a m 
Minnesota. .... 6mos. |]......,.., days || Washington. — 1 yr, 30 dave “8 days 
pret eee € 2 yrs. yr., 1 yr. West Vingiag 1 yr. 4 yi days . 
Missourl....... ys. 60 days 60 days |; Wisconsin... . yi 10 gees res ely 
Montana...... yr. MOS! 5} foisieis = doves | yoming. .. |. ligt: 60. dead 49 pete 


cope 


Election Returns—Ohio 415 
a 
Qa . Ohio : 
; (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936' 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos.,) Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


4,390 5,90: 5,18 4,843 
76,441 37,496] 64,968 24,841 
: 10,462 11,817 11,8 i 
: 6,722| 10,116) 7,4 7,283 
4,983 7,239 6,085 6,464 
5,114 90 7,217 3,602 
21,799 14,725| 12,754 11,343 
41 5,368 , 
86,084 57,866| 76.430 44,742 
2,6 4,966 3,093 . 
3,215 5,457 3,947 ,086 
5 15,753 19,395) 16,165 15,454 
4,922 3, ‘ 
5,556 6.872| 6,335 ‘ 
3,155 4,949 4,179 3,853 
6,953 8,656 8,508 6,826 
: Pickaway.... 6 5,974 7,813 4,920 
f Pike 4,962 3,165 5,287 2,953 
is 9,254 11,267 Portage 12,687 11,777| 13,798 8,035 
11,298 10,813} 12,322 8,062 || Preble 5, 6,511 6,3) 5,593 
5,249 5,98 5,80 4,841)|| Putnam 3,655 8,946 5,786 5 
96,601 92,533| 90,746 63,830)|| Richland 18,645 17,157| 20,070 11,220 
2,530 8,653 3,582 ,152 || Ross. . 12,447 11,780] 12,503 
3,943 - 7,285) 4,548 6,538 || Sandusk ,116 14,054 b ( 
ie 3,318 5,371| 3,400 3,620 || Scioto 21,926 19,462] 22,243 17,860 
: ,881 9,273| 8,946 7,449 || Seneca A464 16,272 F A 
»710 10,125| 11,404 8,5 Shelby 6,105 7,130 7,110 4,482 
s 148,907| 154,733 153,117| 108,506|| Star 59,496] 46,384] 57,931 34,693 
4 7,755 14,174| 9,929 9,8 Summit 89'555| 63,405} 91,836 38,991 
6,54 9192| 8,441 7,631}| Trumbull... . 34'615| 25,026) 32,384 16,887 
‘ 4559 5,729| 5,231 4'779|| Tuscarawas..| 19,004} 14,675) 21,991 f 
x 3,508 7,784| 5,472 =" Dinten. ... 4... 3,947 7,214 i “| 
& 6.921 8’530| 8,011 7'392|| Van Wert... 6.254 8,656 ; 6,275 
5,688 51336| 6,580 3'960|| Vinton...... 2)404 ; 2)902| 3,056 
Le 3.349 3,.201| 4,097 2,247|| Warren...... 6,895 8,722 7,209 7,359 
4 6.741 11,758| 8,500 8,318 || Washington 8/584| 13,558] 10,203) 10,826 
6.382 7'551 | —6,802 6,853 || Wayne. ..... 10'748| 13,525) 12,666) 10,331 
29'514| 16,578| 27,472 13,044 || Williams ,065 9,4 5,628 , 
7.081 10,303 8,315 ,956|| Wood....... 9,711 16,998 11,25. 11,716 
: 12,408 13,464| 11,213 9,386 || Wyandot ... 4,206 6,272 5,597 4,260 
. 10,661} 10,274| 11,471 8,498 z a 
| 11,958 Totals. . . |1,733,139 1,586,773 1,747,122|1,127,709 


= 
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q 
© 
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; ay = Sar) tor—Burton, Rep., 1,602,498; McSweeney, Dem., 1,457,304. 
2 1340 te werner) —pricker, Rep., 1,825,312; Davey, Dem., 1,460,653. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5/251: Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 14 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO 
* d Lib., 244,321; | 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 552,569; Rep., 533,197; Soc., 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. Omy ab. Ref., 1,163>| 28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; Ind. 397, 
Grant, Rep., 281,852; z ioe ke : Lp ei Ind 
a eee Hien, D 323,182; Hayes, Rep 60,637" ‘eon 7 129: Boe. Tan a omy 1 ee 
= 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., ,182; wes, Rep., 637; +, 7,129; 5 -» 2,920. 
sus, 2 4 th, Proh. | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
3 ogee Tog mare Greenback, 3,057; Smi 21s, 168; de Wilson, Deis Tao tou: Heba neers 
1S (pres), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield.| i912 (G- 5. sen.), Dem., 423,742; : 
eer 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, meee é500: Choe oe wo: ,742; Rep., .526,115; 
1884. (Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280: Blaine.| "514,753; ‘Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc. 38,082. 
ep, 400000 0. OD, | ERC Te | 1916 '(U,’S. Sen.), Detn., 570,686; Rep., 55,3465 
ee. » Oy . 5 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison. | 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 486,403; Rep. 70,808. 
Rep,, 416,004; , Fisk, Proh, 24390; ee | eye 053; Wath! oer eee Ti abe Soc. BUteT 
nite: abor, 3, . ts f $ atkins, Proh., ; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115, Harrison, | 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 782,650; Rep., 1,134,953. 
Rep., 405,187; Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, Single Tax, 2,647. 
Proh., 26,012. 1920 (Gov.), Donahey, Dem., 918,962; Davis, Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bayans ee People's omits: 1,039,835. hee x i tie eee 
: r, Nat’ c) ., 1,858; | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
Reinies; Bev, 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784. tee eS as: LaPollette, Brog., 357,948; Johns, 
4900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, | g64,210: Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
Rep., 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc.,| 1932 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem, 1,301,695; Hoover 
F be. Soc. Lab., 1,808: Proh.. 13,061. oe TT S91,619; ‘Thomas, S0c., "64,094; Upshaw, 
sone (eres), Bryan, ‘Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep..| Proh., 7,421; Foster, Com. 7,231; Reynolds, Soc. 
572,212; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795.]  Lab., 1,968. ; x ee 
i missionaries are re-) vessel 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, w sides 
he grins. o ” their be ee pei pyeusts to resist We ee oo iene 
+ was left for the sons of New| this an e accompanying crait 0 alle ; 
Re eee alish ee the Ohio at the mouth of| the settlers. 48 in number, with their horses, 
the Muskigum the first permanent settlement of | wagons, provisions, cooking ens) hoes, axes, 
the state—Marietta, in honor of Queen Marie} guns and other equipment, passed down the 
Antoinette of France. They came overland from Youghiogheny River, the Monongahela and the 
“Massachusetts and reached the banks of the| Ohio, and at the end of five dave | Tene 
Youghiogheny River about the middle of February, | their destination April 8, 1788. Here they were — 
1788. They constructed a number of boats, the welcomed by the soldiers of Fort Harmar, and | 
largest of which they named ‘"The Mayflower,” a] began to rear new homes in the wilderness. 
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416 Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon 


Oklahoma ' 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) . 

1940 1936 ‘ 1940 l 1936 
Roos.,;Willkie,| Roos.,) Land., Counties Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos.,, Land., 
Tein. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem.}| Rep. | Dem.| Rep. 

3,275| 3,257] 2,699)| Lincoln 5,271} 6,269} 5,903] 5,452 
3,675| 3,398] 2,573|| Logan 4,752} 5,427| 5,425! 4,609 
2,218] 3,173] 1,141||Love........... 2,485 687] 2,227 440 
2,219] 2,502} 1,340|| McClain ; 1,862} 4,092} 1,191 
2,148) 5,372) 1,352|| McCurtai 6,994; 2,225) 5,089) 1,119 
,080| 4,242] 2'877|| Mcintosh 3,771| 3,487| 3,698] © 2,470 
90} 8,106] 1,362]| Major 04| 3,453) 1,929] 2/230 
6,304} 9,358} 5,205] Marshall 2,723| 1,032) 2,840 415 
4,699] 6,135) 3,325|| Mayes 4,057 .631| 3,920} 2,690 
3,270] 9,387) 2,247|| Murray 3,126) 1,238) _ 3,181 823 
4,128) 3,966] 2,917|| Muskogee 12,917; 9,585] 13,344] . 6,452 
2,365| 4,624) 1,269/| Noble... 3,441] 3,901] 2.46 
1,342 555!| Nowata. . 3,615} 3,406] 3,512] 2/552 
3,660] 6,3 2,643 e 4,57 3,001] 4,8 2,162 
: 2,550 603|| Oklahoma 9/ 35,639} 50,946] 24,312 
3,703} 7,026] 3,039|| Okmulgee 11,01 .696| 12,061] 4,975 
1,616} 3,842] 1,181]|Osage.....212°17! 9,019] 6,419} 10,0 4,91 
3,582| 4,377] 2,964|| Ottawa 7,873) 5,738] 7,658] 4,697 
9,468] 12, 7,257|| Pawnee 3,43 ,991} 4,031] 2,961 
3,419} 5,093} 2,386)| Payne 7,704} 6,772} 88,081} 4,7. 
3,305} 3,398]. 2,632]! Pittsburg 10,169} 4,484) 9,974) 3.651 
2,613) 2,980! 1,846|] Pontotoe i 449}. 8,079] 2.015 
162} 2,493] 1,324|| Pottawatomie. ,058/ . 6,776} 12,187! 4,703 
10,792} 11,142] 7,457]|Pushmataha. - ; 1,709 38 ,097 
h 6,276] 1,700|| Roger Mills. 1/504] 3, 989 
e 025} 3,013]| Rogers 4,028} 4,086! 4, 3,119 
3,394] 3,955] 2°307|| Seminole. 11,167; 6,880] 11,695} 4,001 
1,195] . 3,745 766} | Sequoyah 469 3:80 = 2,609 
2,570 331]| Stephens 6,149; 2989] 6, 1,636 
1,616 i 1,068]|Texas....2. 225.02 2,831 1,918) 3,229) 1,223 
2,661| 3,961! 2,182|| Tillman 4,920; 1,564] 5,268] 1,126 
\ 9,990; 2,032}/Tulsa.. 222222222" 33,098} 40,342) 41,256] 28759 
1,540} 5,435) 1,095/) Wagoner 2,946 ,647| 2,977] 2,119 
1,226] 3, 1,032} Washington 6,289] 7,347] 6,202] 5,201 
1,36: 743]! Washita 4,256] 2.978} 5,205} 1,792 
an.oe3 ee rests Woods a oh ee eee 6; 3,440 $278 2.346 
, , oodward, 806 2.43 
"539] 5,624] 1/684] 2,806) 3.403 0 


3 A 
1,600! 2,923} 1.344]) ‘Totals 
4,664! 8,061! 3,894/ 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh. 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 307,936; Gl ; : 
Ind. 603) Tose emer ce - asser, Rep., 159,734; Nelson, Proh., 2,220; Clark, 


1936 Garesicent) Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh,, 1,328. 
1936 (U.S. Senator)—Lee, Dem., 493,407; Hyde, Rep., 229,004; Clemens, Soc., 1,895; Nelson, Proh., 973, 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 


110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem 255,798; Coolidge, Re 
2s.) +, 255,798; , Rep., 
812 ‘res. Wilson, Dem. 119,156; Taft, Rep., 226.242; LaFollette, Progs., 41,141; Johns i 
>; Debs, Soc. Pre: : 
, 786; , » 41,674, 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, = ,046; i 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 219.174° pean Soe NAY Pesca Fat 
»233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234:' Soc., 45,190. , | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 516,468; Hoover, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., Rep., 188,165. ; ore “ 
a 


Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon,|| Counties | Roos Willkie, | Roos 
; : ey » |Lando: 
Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. em. Rep. Dem. Rep 
Baker...... 4,353/ 3,101! 4,991 | 1,768 6,2 Waicins 
Benton....) _ 2,942} 5,089) 3'547 | 3’ 1S 510 aD oa ace 8,309 
Clackamas | 13,547| 11,416] 14’203 | 5" 8360 "503| i024 1585 
Clatsop... 6,686] 3,758] 6/26 2/261 2 'Oee 930] 36n8 | 4210 
5,758] 2,9 5,687 | 118 14,031 ; 15,536 |. 8'595 
if 5038 ase). 2, 979 7 1,181 518 
1033 Batt ae Tee] 73:812/ 106,561 | 41,405 
4,775| 2,608] 4,278 | 1,296 "e70| 575] *Bba | 2.246 
d 901) 4,893 | 4/254 2.786]. 2.516] 2,781 | 1 320 
983 362 4,935} 5, 19 753 : 
+ 1,582 1,103] 1,436 697 4,500) 2,642] 4'643.|  Tpi> 
214 12} 1/26 546 1,974 1,319] 2/000 "811 
2,367/ 2,305 2/759 | 1,949 3,001) 25531 31573 | 1.578 
ie a) a | ae vie) Saal SS |e 
888] 3,964) 2,840 | 1,999 502 
1345] | 6,169) | 8.362 5,566) 5,545] 5,366 | 3,443 | 


ae ee ee 
258,415! 219,555 266,733] 122.706 


1940 
1938 , » 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Holman, Rep, 203,120; Mahoney, Dem., 167,135 


7,13! 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 21,831; Thomas, ie : 5 ‘ 
104; Colvin, Proh., 4. , Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500; Browder, Com., 


(ela —Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2,487; Thomas, Soc., 398; 


» 3,027. 
P38 sCovernor)—Phillips, Dem,, 355,740; Rizley, Rep., 148,861; Lanham, Proh., 2,579; Franing, - 


Gabo ca ee Rep., 214,062; Hess, Dem., 158 lar ee Com., 191; Babson, Proh,, 154, | 


AK 


iia sh 
<ohtiegs wc 


Ste. ee ee 


Ce ae a eo 
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Election Returns—Oregon; Pennsylvania 


Pane ae @, eT ee 


PAST VOTE OF OREGON 


1872 (Pres.), Grant : 5 
Sat ek: oo Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem. 
as ea Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., 


1880 (Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 20,619; 
Dem., 19,955; Weaver, Greenback, 245. 

1884 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Rep., 
St gael St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 


726. i <8 
doce’ (Pres.), ee 33,291; Cleveland, 
“ * > isk, » 4, . . 
exer. au% TO 1,677; Streeter, U 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison 
Rep., 35,002; Weaver, Peo les’, 2 5: Bi : 
a Sask ples’, 26,965; Bidwell, 

1896 (Pres.}, McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 
and Peoples’, 46,739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 
Levering, Proh.. 919. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 


Hancock, 


1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem 
17,521: Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep., 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soc., 7,339. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47,064; Taft, Rep., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Soc., 13,343. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, 9,711. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Rep., 
143,592; Watkins, Proh,, 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801, 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579; LaFollette, 
Progs., 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 
Lab., 917. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds; Soc. 
Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. = 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
Rep., 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15,450; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. 1,681. — 


Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roo Land NY 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. pew j ime: 
Adams...... 7,35 8,60 8,336 8,313||Lancaster. . 32,210} 44,939) 38,454 
Allegheny. ..| 367,926| 263,285] 366,593| 176,224||Lawrence 18,814} 19,361 Bi904 e458 
Armstrong ..| | 12,144| 14,52 15,95. 4'198||Lebanon 13,315} 13,449] 13'800 3,21 
33, 24,324) 37,205) 20,223||Lehigh...... 33,007} 29,584] 35,325) ~ 25,841 
8,86 i 9'014||Luzerne..... 101,577| 79,685) 104,809] 81,672 
26°699||Lycoming,..| 18.363] 21,423) 19,376] 18,315 
24'711||McKean. ... 6,991| 14,822 9/733 1,83 
16,643||Mercer..... 16,968] 21,058} 20,879] 18,493 
23,860||Miffiin...... 6,993 35: 9,581 S67 
16,.772||Monroe..... 6,670 6,001 s21 5,778 
24'378||Montg’m'y 49,409) 73,250] 57,870| 66,442 
1,801||Montour.... 3,080 2,722 , 53 ,350 
11,298||Northampt’n 33,304 25,385) 36,871] 22,827 
*869||North’berl’d | 26,315] 22,914) 31,849] 21,758 
29/340]|Perry....... 4,601 5,877| 5,78 5,75) 
'477||Philadelphia | 532,149| 354,878) 539,757| 329,881 
14/531||Pike........ 1,81 2)596| 239) 2,30: 
6,47: : 2,731 ,205| 3,553 5,17: 
7. 48,739| 43,505} 55,183| 44,353 
2,478 5,72 23999 5,550 
14,085| 17,369] 16,184] 17,375 
626 05 1,740 2121 
5,383 9,520 6,520 9,745 
4.434| 11,645 5,442) 12,567 
2220 5,612 21946 "58 
6,873| 17,728 9,212| 17,676 
,825 1,01 81495 9, 
50,829| 29,026] 52,878) 23,342 
08 460 9,20 1864 9134 
6,359 64,567| 42,643! 73,579] 36,079 
9'815|| Wyoming... "548 5,273 126 5,321 
16,530||York......- 39,543| 30,228| 45,142) 29,233 
Jefferson.... '559| 12,081 1,08 11/943 — 
Juniata..... 3,579 3,507 3,782 ‘57 Totals. . . 2,171,035] 1,889,848] 2,353,788) 1,690,300 
Lackawanna.| 71,343| 54,931! 80,585) 51,186 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,51 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Guffey, Dem., 2,069, 


8. 
980; Cooke, Rep., 1,893,104; Felix, Soc., 15,449; Mansell, 


Prog., 11,113; Reeve, Com., 4,761; Knotek, Ind. Goy., 2,503 
1938 (Governor)—James, Rep., 2,035,340; Jones, Dem., 


‘1,756,192; Holmes, Soc., 12,635; Burnham, 


Proh., 6,438; Omhold, Com., 1,273. , 
1938 ( 5 is., Rep., 2,086,931; Harle, Dem., etc., 1,694,367; Felix, Soc., 20,155; Van 


1,530. 8 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc. 


6,691. 
1934 (Governor)—Earle, Dem., 1,476,467; Schnader, Rep., 1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; Ames, 


Proh., 13,521; Cush, Com., 5,584 


1934 (U. S. Senator)—Guffey, Dem., 1,494,010; Reed, Rep., 1,366,872; Maurer, Soc., 50,444; Wicks, 


Cc 


725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 
PAST VOTE OF 


84,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 


Rep., 444,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648. 
1884 (pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Blaine, 
Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, 
Rep., 526,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 
516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


McKinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19,274. 
1900 (Pres.), an, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep., 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908: Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem», — 335,430; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 


om., 6,170. 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 


PENNSYLVANIA j 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 


745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913, ° 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637; Taft, Rep., 


3 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; are Rep., 


70. 525; 
1920 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 


70,021; Christensen, F.- ab., 15,642. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 401,481; Davis, 
_Dem., (192; La Follette, Prog., 307,567; 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 


Foster, Com., 2,735. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
peed Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Com., 


4,726. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91,119, Upshaw, 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 


725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 


417 \ 


_ 418 Election Returns—Rhode Island; South Carolina 
Rhode Island 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., |Lando Counties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., |Landon, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Bristol... .. 5,967 5,314 5,327 4,867|}Washington . 6,001 9,233 5,056 8,764 
NSORD Specs) 14,333} 14,790] 13,238] 13,550 
: Newport 645 882} 131,218} 88,492 Totals...| 182,182] 138,653] 165,238| 125,031 


aap 10, F 
Providence. . 145,236} 99,434) 131,218] 88,492 
1940 (President)—Browder, Com., 239; Babson,. Prohb., 74. 


*1938 (Governor)—Vanderbilt, Rep., 167,003; Quinn, Dem., 129,603; O’Hara, Square Deal, 12,696; 


Vanderbilt, Good Gov’t, 1,621; Kominsky,’Com., 366. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19,569; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 929. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 149,146; Metcalf, Rep., 136,149; La Pointe, Union, 21,945. 
1936 (Govyernor)—Quinn, Dem., 160,776; Sisson, Rep., 137,369; Bishop, Soc., Lab., 998; Reil, Com., 481. 


28 PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND ; 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
and Lib., 5,329 Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768: Debs, Soc., 956 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712: Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, Rep., 
15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
i. Ref., 68. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30,412; Taft,’ Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878: Dehs, Soc., 2,049. 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20.| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394+-Hughes, Rep.., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914. 

: 19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062: Harding, Rep., 
vi 22, 4 107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
~ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286: Davis, Dem. 
i i Br. 76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628: Foster, Workers, 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,336: Harrison, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268 


Rep., 26,975; Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep., * 


Proh., 1,654 a Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com.. 


283. 
14,459; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166: Me-| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,604; Hoover, 
Kinley, Rep.. 37,437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 
aapo (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., rc te McKinley, Rep., rect Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433: Upshaw, Proh., 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


b iy 1940 1936 1940 Me CC 


a ae eee | 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie, Roos., |Landon, 


Vv Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Abbeville... . 1,007 5 1,265 23||Hampton.... KASS" A oe 1,253 8 
Aiken......: 2,772 47 3,298 35||Horry.,.... 2,111 49 2/927 ri) 

905 14 1,236 Jasper," .0.. 418 10 452 4 

3,763 14 4/025 26||Kershaw 1,174 ll 1,400 20 

904 5 1542 5||Lancaster 3,205 9 2,631 0 

1,845 7 2,157 2||Laurens. . 2,697 21 3,069 13 

582 20 501 42 Meer, rake 825 16 1,045 5 

j 490 21 690 8}|Lexington 1,496 14 2,138 32 
65 821 1|}|Marion..... 716 1 1,219 5 

8,145 185 8,015 417||Marlboro.. . 526 6 988 ve 

\ 06 22 2/281 23||MeCormick - 419). ~' ha 56 8 

: 1,980 32 2,155 11|| Newberry 1,739 9 2,615 “9 

Chesterfield . 2,880 16 3,192 18}/Oconee. . ||: 1,593 69 2,057 53 

; Clarendon. . . 1,154 10 1,260 os 2,356 56 2,947 59 
‘Colleton... . 1,197) . 14 1,463 2,122 76 2,678 
Darlington. . 1,395 9 1,995 r 4,781 82 6,728 152 

" Dillon. soe B68 24 wane ae Saat 1,115 8 1,324 10 

orchester. , partanburg 9,11 
Edgefield... . 1,065 riain'e 1,304 1 {Sumter 7 Ge tere oc . aa 1) O83 13 
Fairfield. . :: 848 4 1,005 13)|Union. ..... 3,662 25 3458 
Florence. « 2,597 30 4.194 25 Williamsburg 1,089 7 1/284 6 
eorgetown .| » 1, ‘ OTK 5c Aue i 
Greenville...| ' 81118} 514 | 81310 92 Be ee ee 
Greenwood. . 2,914 17 3,064 19i|__Totals...|_95,470| 1,727 | 113 791 1,646 
= aNEDNURaam eterna ele > + 


cae ga Democratic vote was 2,496; Republican Tolbert Faction, 137. (Not included in 
Ss { S. 

; 1938 He ean) Maghank, Dem., 49,009; Tolbert, Rep., 283. 

4 1938 (U. S. Senator) Smith, Dem., 45,351; Mayer, Ind., 508. 

In 1936 the Republican vote for President (1,646) was split between the Tolbert faction (953) and the 


. Hambright faction (693). 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Park { ‘ 
and Lib., 22,703. i 1554; Debs aoe m~ 82,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., Me ogee Eke Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft: Rep 
870, 965; Debs, Soc., 100. , i " 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112,312: Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.),’ Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Re 
eD., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback. ‘386, 536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293: Debs, ‘Soc tee?” 
' 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., | 1914 (U. Ss. Sen.), Dem., 32,950; Soc. 89. 2 


21,933. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, j ; Hugh 
“48 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, vadiee0: Benen, Sot, 135, pe, ok Gat aa 
ep, 740. 20 (Pres. é * 
1992 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.,, 64,898; Harrison, | 2, 44; ‘Debs, Boe, 3g” 1110: Harding, Rep., 
ep., ; Weaver, People’s, 2,410. 1924 : ; 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), L193. Dakotas” Prose ‘eo, Coolidge, Rep., 
ect oe Falmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- teat (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 62,700: Anti-Smith, 
 Rep., 9,313. ; ,670; Hoover, .» 3,188; Thoma } 
oe APreE:), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep.. 1932 (Pres.), hacen pe 
579, Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 83,” i 


. a 


ey 


—, 


eS See Fh Lf ee “ ws e 


Election Returns—South Dakota 419 
« 
South Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
| 1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., ;Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., ;Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Aurora..... 1,385 1,408 1,801 1,082 ||Kingsbury.. 1,503 3,551 2,037 2,812 
Beadie..... 5,253 4,356 5,843 2,965 ||Lake....... 1,889 4,179 2,525 3,183 
‘ Bennett. ... 860 915 808 530 ||Lawrence... 3,515 5,288 3,809 4,974 
Bon Homme 2,463 3,046 3,015 2,322 ||Lincoln.... 2,048 4,081 2,541 2,917 
Brookings. . 2,671 5,016 3,161 3,899 ||Lyman..... 1,105 1,409 1,323 1,090 
Brewn..... 8,048 6,598 9,077 4,502 ||Marshall... 1,972 1,989 2,220 1,146 
Brie: ..... 1,835 1,352 2,274 982 ||McCook... 1,696 3,310 2,536 2,117 
Buffalo. 395 491 410 368 || McPherson 826 2,839 1,556 1,921 
Butte...... 1,384 2,164 1,710 1,931 2,560 2,304 2,064 
Cam pbell 416 1,733 : 90 808 
Chas. Mix.. 3,303 2,993 4,628 - ! 1,365 2,095 2,051 1,377 
Clark. ...:.. 1,624 2,622 2,036 1,883 || Minnehaha 12,259 16,664} 13,174 12,416 
Clay... -... 2,266 2,463 3,070 1,692 ||Moody..... 1,820 2,749 2,366 1,992 
Codington.. 3,705 4,320 4,256 3,005 ||Pennington 4,878 6,603 5,557 4,542 
‘orson. 1,328 1,709 1,781 1,408 ||Perkins.... 1,321 1,777 1,940 1,408 
Custer. 1,151 1,796 1,519 1,409 ||/Potter..... 1,054 1,278 1,338 914 
Davison. 4,230 3,659 4,983 2,512 || Roberts. 3,750 3,504 3,820 1,934 
Dayo... 3,297 3,277 3,335 2,113 ||Sanborn ,398 1,732 1,929 1,176 
Deuel...... 1,166 2,304 1,4 1,595 ||Shanpon Q1 1,094 3,569 2,069 
pene tod 1,081 1,396 1,221 31,012 ||Spink...... 3,134 2,975 495 
Doug 1,040 1'977| 1,685 | 1,418 ||Stanley 541 79 636 658 
Edmunds 1,443 2,341 2,030 1,818 ||Sully...... 458 840 2,718 1,693 
Fall River 1,405 2,420 1,927 1,876 ||Todd...... 1,238 1,245 2,924 3,214 
PaAGUs 0... 1,199 1,431 UR ge) J int ot) eee aes 2,089 2,492 3,520 1,845 
= Grant...... 2,039 2,981 2,100 1,847 ||Turner 1,774 4,644 2,212 1,420 
Gregory 2,035 2,478 2,603 1,862 ||Union..... 2,608 3,11 4,34) 2,702 
Haakon. 707 1,129 948 933 |! Walworth. . 1,565 1,921 37 56 
. Hamlin 1,282 2,279 1,622 1,857 ||Washaba'gh 374 
ot ee 1,608 2,002 1,720 1,289 || Washington 302 335 s 
Hanson 1,216 1,408 1,530 1,090 ||} Yankton... 3,064 4,179 m 
Harding.... 6 755 815 524 ||Ziebach.... 687 691 0 0 
Hughes.... 1,362 1,982 1,656 1,547 638 667 
Hutchinson 1,103 5,051} 2,510 2,802 Armstrong, an unorganized 1,318 622 
VIG... = 1,018 683 795 county, Do report. 313 238 
: Jackson 435 620| _ 593 481 234 158 
: Jerauld ... 919 1,576) 1,343 1,075 \— |__| aa an ee 
7 Jones,..... 508 832 620 608 Totals... | 131,362] 177,065] 160,137 125,977 


1940 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 167,686; Bickneli, Dem., 136,428. 
1938 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 149,362; Fosheim, Dem., 127,485. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 146,813; Berry, Dem., 133,064, 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, ) 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 


i 
4 


Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. \ 
1895 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 
: 41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042. 110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. : 
; : 1900 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., ; 


27,214. ' 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., 
Seis ealinw. Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232; ‘ 


4 
‘, ioe) Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep.,| Farm.-Lab,, 927. 
. Rectan ican, brok:, 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, r 
s} 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, Rep., 99,212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 


Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364. 


os 


1940 Campaign Outlay Put at $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 i 
National campaign expenditures in 1940 of the _ Democratic—States ] 

i i d their in- | State committees .............+. 

ect ate SS ccehusive aos Sacer: aah cane Other Conmnittess in States. 


gressional committees were $22,740,313, according 


. -$2,785 659.82 ‘ 
-. 314,558.19 ‘ 


: 
| 
; 


compilation made by the Senate Com- Subtotal ........+ . -$3,100,218,.31 
Lied gor eating Campaign Expenditures. Total Total Bi. tadioacataeaeee ; . .§6,095,357.79 
contributions were placed at $24,174,223. The Re- ep abiiea NoMoeat f 
publican Party spent $14,941,142 and received : E ore a! a 92,242,742.49 * ; 
$16,476,039 in contributions. The Democratic Party | National committee —. -..-+-...+--. ++: ean: 
spend $6,095,357 and received $6,284,463 in contri; Willkie Clubs of America.........-.++- 1, 35080408 
Peeisne, Ure ee te forthe committee estimated that Other committees. ....-.-.+eseeeeeeees _1,476,563.33 

,000,000 to $40,000, was spent wi 

aut ores of ort committees taken into Subtotal —sice dis vic. o« sisis ole 0s! ole wale evans $5,074,909.88 


k 
y 
account: tne reports of the Democratic and Re- | state oo tte PED ioan Staten 40,111,302 18 
publican, national committees indicated that they | Other committees in States weeeeee 154,900.81 7 
technically kept within the $3,000 000 limit set by . 
teentatch Act, the money actually spent for the ih PE, . 
national tickets of both parties was felts (Tp CROCHET Mmm ONO e pa ats Bs eg he 15° 1s oo eae aaa $14°941,142.87 


. This was due to the assumption 
of tat Spouumitices of obligations hitherto met by | The total of $22,740,313 included expenditures by 


mmittees. Senatorial committees of $1,139,401, other political 
Bee enc tures through national and State com- | parties committees in States, $19,909.25; National ‘ 


: : i llaneous } 
mittees were compiled as follows: Communist party, $89,548.26, and misce 
—National 4,954.10. b 
: National commtiges resco ssn: $228 001-98 an since do not include $373,381 spent by yy 
ei Other committees. -..---+++re27'-158_* ____ | the National Committee 4o Uphold the Constitution 
‘Subtotals. .f..0-secaceders vost -$2,995,139.48') OF loans. J 


420 Election’ Returns—Tennessee | 
: 5 
, Tennessee 
| (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1949 1936 q 1940 1936 ; | 
Counties |. Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., ;Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, 
i Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. |, Rep. 
Anderson. 2,218 1,852} 2,348 1,805 ||/Lawrence. .. 3,936 1,877| 4,773 3,442 
edford 2,499) 555) 2,248 1,343 368) 1,068 331 
Benton 1,996 858] 1,762 3,781 521) 3,451 0 
Bledsoe 1,52 1,317) 1,21 2,068 2,226] 2,146 2,343 
Blount 3,363) 4,312) 3,056 5,192 3,901; 4,077 4,310 
radley 1,976 2,617) 2,806 2,484 2,550). 1,742 1,613 
Campbell 2,688 2,799| 2,703 711 1,730 876 402 
Cannon 1,699 638 “ 6,154 1,271| 6,095 1,223 
Carroll. .... 2,830 2,782) 2,989 3,242 2,158] 2,664 1,770 
WO SEUOL, . ote 2k 2,171 4,238) 1,837 3,132 389} 2,431 
Cheatham.. . 1,932 331] 1,352 4,529 634; 3,809 497 
Chester..... 1,537 1,015} 1,172 889 573 994 740 
Claiborne 2,792 2,879} 3,036 4,121 3,253} 4,106 3,493 
RA ress 1,288 537 661 3,158 819] 3,314 
Cocke...... 1,098 3,521) 1,217 869 106 719 10 
Coffee...... 2,277 424) 2,148 1,788) 1,448} 1,219 1,225 
Crockett... . A 733, 1,921 4,360 536] 3,728 417 
Cumberland. é 1,492! 1,42 1,718 988} 1,608 942 
avidson... 27,589 8,763} 25,530 1,068 332 896 210 
Decatur. 1,275 652 830} ® 454 651 
J DeKalb 2,830) 2,041) 2,947 3,611 562| 2,283 1,755 
Dickson 2,784 527| 2,022 2963 1,576| 2,619 1,207 
yer. 3,374 961) 3,355 2 1,956| 2,199 1,964 
Fayette 1,826 78| 1,764 2;384 21245) 2/467 2,757 
Fentress... . 919 1,365 Robertson... 3,258 490; 2,629 
Franklin... . 4,312 569) 3,534 519 |/Rutherford:. 4,207 782} 4,101 i 
Gibson... .. 5,103 1,233) 4,744 958 }/Scott....... 1,448 2,187 827 2,012 
Giles... 42. 3,796 692! 3,760 600 ||Sequatchie 1,003 401 
Grainger. . 842 1,688} 1,153 1,754 || Sevier 1,181 4,569] 1,144 4,126 
G 4,406 .587| 4,708 4,313 ||Shelby 57,664 7,312) 61,504 2,113 ‘ 
1,749 298} 1,488 238 ||Smith 2, 648) 2,092 626 
| 1,794| 2,438 2,261 ||Stewart 2.699 374| 1,718 
17,083 9,771) 16,568 6,917 ||Sullivan 7, 234: 4,153} 6,269 3,492 
L014 1,073 ; He 1,673 Sumner 3,591 *g34) 3,1 
, ; Z pton. 81 2 4'683 116 
1,957 2,264) 1,538 1,348 Trousdale 5 ae a 6. 
2,108 3,314, 2,278 300 |/Unicoi.... 2. 985 1,863 879 1,850 
31466) 128] 1,725 29 ||Union.. 2... 673 1,143 963 1,785 
1,560 2,653! 1,307 | 1,380 |/Van Buren: 732 "318| _ 690 251 
3,307 563| 3,223 470 ||Warren..... 2,323 546| 2,304 3 
2,776 4 333 ||Washington.| 31565} 4,719| 4.448 | 4,788 ; 
; : ayne..,.. u 3 4 
1,717 377| 1,279 297 || Weakley Bare Pigel 3.384 o38 i 
. 2,046 1,702 > £22 || White... 2... 21256 657 814 591 : 
2 1,062 1,921} 1,079 2,356 |) Williamson. . 3215 505) 2,769 286 
/ 2 3 | 2'sg9 ON... 3020 655| 3,108 539 
: 20,226 13,877 et we ete we ; 
2,962 ESS Totals... : 
i Tanderdale sara BL7| | 3:540 ane als 351,601) | 169,153/327,083 | 146,516 
. 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, Soc., 463. 
SS 1940 (U. S. Senator)—McKellar, Dem., 295,440: Baker, Rep., 121,790: Neal, Ind., 35 


4 


1940 eee epee. Dem., 323,466; Bruce, Rep., 125 254. 
1938 (Governor)—Cooper, Dem., 210,567; Baker, Rep., | 83,031. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 685; Calvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union, 696 ‘ 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 


ie. J 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem, | 19 : é 
| rd tie deals: y Of (Pres) 365. Stabe ip d31.053; | Roosevelt, 
7 none res), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep.,| Soc. ix Pian » Proh., 1,906; Debs, 
ie: 7996. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608: , 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem,, 130,381; Garfield, er: ’ a 139,608; Taft,. Rep., ‘ 
- Rep,, $3440: Weaver, Greenback, 5,465: Dow, | 9128324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
; Proh., 43. ree ae Wilson, Dem., 130,335: Taft, Rep., 
1884 (Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 1918 Ce oe Velt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,499, 

i Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler; (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., "153,282; Hughes, 
am Greenback, 956. Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh.. 147; Benson, Boo. 
re. 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, +542. ‘ 
3 Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. \ 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558: Harding, Rep. 
4 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, | _ 219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 2 
i Rep., 99,801; Weaver, People|s, 23,730; Bidwell, | 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Re 

. * *Proh., 4,799. : 130,882; LaFollette, Progs., 10,656; Faris "Proh.? 

Bee been ets 4d Reoplsis, Ponatiet) | 2h > a 
me: ,847; Palmer, at’ i) em., 2,106; res.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388: 

7 McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3,140. 167,343; Thomas, Soe. ha. eostec oe Fi Beas 


, 1900 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., 145,356: McKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259 817; Hoove 
Ng Rep., 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., Rep., 126,806: Upshaw, Proh. gor tf, Hoover, 
413, Soc.,’ 1,786; Foster, Com., 234, "995 Thomas, 


_ Congress Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Posts 


The United States Supreme Court ruled (May 26, | authority of Congress includ 
1941) that the Government’s power to regulate | regulate primary elections wher tad puthority to 
Breton: carers SSL get as 2 Ae ter pak ns yrs Bde oe or : 
ates. Justice Harlan F. Stone deliv: -the 4-to- : 4 es in Congress.”’ 
decision, involving a question described by the Beare ihre vite eoioi ine iste been p assed on 
Justice Department a ant ae public im- | preme Court, including litigation gic se 
portance,’’ Justices am ©. Douglas, Hugo L. | Senator Truman H. Newberry of Mich V. . former 
Tule Charlo Hues aut participauc Vt | ULAR caPRlED expendliees Were invade aad 
Justice Stone asserted that ‘‘we think that the i Toa] 0 @ favor of Newberry was handed down 


1921. 
Xx 
an 
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Election Returns—Texas 


Texas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
; 1940 1936 1940 

od ——_-_—_ ae ee 
4 Counties Willkie, | Roos.,|Landon,|| Counties | Roos., |Willkie, 

Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
d | Anderson.... Grimes..... 2,899 298, 
v Andrews... .. Guadalupe. 2,182 2,473 
Angelina uo!) Cee 3,405 906 
irene co. Se 2,221 219 
Archer... ... Hamilton. . 2,263 655 
Hansford... 725 150 
Ifardeman, 2,000) 320 
Hardin..... 2,997 226 
Searris: co. 5. 73,520} 20,797 
Harrison 4,515 681 
Hartley 545 110 
Haskell 2,941 405 
Hays.... 2,371 453 
Hemphill 868 170 
Henderso. 4,121 803 
Hidalgo..... 7,471 4,787 
A 2 3 6,002 627 
Hockley 2,382 261 
Hood 1,318 166 
Hopkins 4,955 551 
Houston 3,579 474 
Howard..... 4,329 367 
Hudspeth 426 54 
Se poe 8,156 877 
Hutchinson 3,019 1,101 
Lex ts a ee 560 74 
SREK. .. ».- «jel 2,406 305 
Jackson,.... 1,506 296 
Jasper. 2,236 220 

Jeff Davis 374 

Jefferson 19,694 4,860 

Jim Hogg 810 10 
Wells 2,106 915 
Jobnson. 5,533 649 

Jones... 3,688 40 
Karnes. 2,010 632 
Kaufman 5,232, 516 
Kendall 421 1,321 
Kenedy 38 68 
Kent. 712 79 

err. 1,634 111 

Kimble..... L237 21 
ae me 

Collingsworth mney..... E 
Dolersas. bs Kleberg..... 1,613 429 
Comal... . Sethe Jones's aoe ae 

omanche,. . amar....-- 02 

€ mo Reith, 2. 3/260 513 
Lampasas 2,006 244 
La salle . 707 112 
Lavaca..... 2,419 1,412 
eee ee 954, 1,150 
LAOD, «2 2% 2,349 252 
eee Liberty...-.. 3,458 497 
23||Limestone... 4,784 559 
meee 0||Lipscomb. . . 774 445 
; Live Oak.... 888 499 
Sh eed Liano... 1.484 238 
iti Loving. 98 21 
z Lubbock 8,113 1,283 

aa ynn. 2,618 25: 
re he Madison 1,525 127 
eae Marion 1,253 167 
= tae Martin 1,044 136 
Mason...... 1,065 634 
ra ae Matagorda. . 2,156 651 
7 aa Maverick... 880 253 
McCulloch. . 2,277 47] 
15,960 2,178 
336 17 
1,749 1,480 
1,153 246 

1,921 64) 
4,083 1,110 
1,658 287 
401 251 
3,352 530. 
3,347 408 
959 224 
1,752 882 
907 100 
4,988 440 
7 682 721 
1,940 174 
3,314 471 
9,744 3,069 
1,213 294 
416 82) 
3,011 358 
2,571 510 
179 


1940 1936 
Counties | Roos.,-;Willkie, Roos., |Landon 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
1,062) 370 936 
1,883 332 1,330 
2,642 280 1,618 
7,203 2,285 6,496 
917 163 938 
1,080 262 676 
1,179 382 1,65 
520 88 47 
453 126 210 
3,899 555 2,685 
1,305 247 127 
1,493 458 1,058 
408 55 426 
3,191 175 2.633 
1,510 95 1,168 
3,088) | 835 2,985 
7,901 704 6,107 
5 1,626 157 ,216 
_ Augustine. 1,325 119 1,054 
- San Jacinto.. 764 119 564 
San Patricio. 2,963 980 2,213 
San Saba... . 304 221 1,505 
Schleicher. . . 78 117 469 
2,303 280 1,746 
1,521 229 1,153 
» 720) 349 3,167 
528 82 568 
9,410 1,557 7,116 
532 138 317 
1,200 68 2,289 
2,750 471 2,380 
425 16 384 
1172, 156 1,001 
571 84 398 
1,432 298 1,453, 
36 064 7,476 29,791 


“ ‘1940 EA ep ag Proh., 925; Thomas 
1940 (U 


a 1938 (Governor)—O’Daniel, Dem., 473,526; Boynton 


Election Returns—Texas 
‘ Texas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 
Counties Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
7,853 983 6,169 678 
17 113 324 84 
2,116 145 1,619 87 
995 138 949 132 
3,681 255 1,872 ti 
6,433 1,049 4,803 627 
17,300 3,128 12,092) 1,154 
1,791 274 1,196 151 
1,566 228 1,076 116 
0 513 4. f+. ele eee 
988 157 728 81 
1,871 556 1,743 354 
1,628 616 262 
4,975 721 3,257 245 
2,493 956 2,081 352 
2,158 218 1,716 
1,067 301 889 1il 
1,932 282 #113 
1.449) 1,863 ,993 176 
4,147 75, 3,594 696 
3,976 760 3,034 307 
,600 517 2,415 277 
11,672 2,206 9,428) 1,327 
3,249 697 3,279 316 
1,173 740 1,002 376 
5,959 1,714 4,995 375 
2,750 605 2,573 286 
1,340) 172 903 
3,751 498 2,737) 348 
3,559 585 s751 192 
885 134 227 13 
3,712 478 3,065 304 
836 495 282 34 
739 259 788 209 
840,151| 199,152| 734,485 103,874 


_ 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union,'3,281; Thomas, Soc., 1.075: Browder, Com., 253: Colvin’ Proh., 514, 


Starr, Ind. 


14872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406: Greeley, Dem. 
2" and ‘Lib., 66,500. 
_ 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 


44,800. . 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock; Dem.> 156,428; Garfield, 
ep., ,893; Weaver, Greenback, 27,405. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 235,309; Blaine, 
4 ep., 93,141; St, John, Proh., 3,534. 
1888 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 234,883: Harrison, 
~_ Rep., 88,280; Streeter, U. Lab., 29,459, 
_ 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 
,224; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,853; 
: McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722" 
' 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432: McKinley, 
-_ Rep.. 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 3.644. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 167,200: Roosevelt, 
Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2,791. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 217,302; Taft, Rep., 


(U. S. Senator)—Sheppard, Dem., 774,975; Watson, Rep., 59,491; Gertrude Wilson, Ind., 1,836; 
"1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104; Liberty Party, 324. 


a 
PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 


65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 17,870. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 319.489. Taft, ees 
26,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, Soc., 


1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep. 
$4,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc. 18.963. 
et ee ee A es eet; Harding, Rep., 
5773209; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (BI 
27,247; Amer. Patty, 47'968- oy ne 
484,605 4 Coolidge, 


Davis, Dem., : 
Rep... 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881. 

1928 (Pres.); Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 
341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover, 
Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lib. 
eae Poster, Com., 207; Jackson Party,.104 05 2 
pp woosevelt, Dem., 734,485; 

Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; panten 


Soc., 1,075; Colvin,, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


{ Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- 
dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future 
_ apportionments of representatives in Congress shall 
be made by the method of equal proportions. 
> this method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- 
' ington of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the 
eoliowine criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 
states, is before Congress for consideration; and 
suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a seat 
from one state to another state should be made if, 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 
For example, Arkansas has a 1940 population of 
/ 1,949,387, and. Michigan 5,256,106. Under the 


" 


%, 4 n 


eae! fee 7 
Seats an chigan gets 17 seats, so th S 
8an’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent lareertie 
Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat were 
transferred from Arkansas to Michigan, giving 
Tkansas 


the Michigan district (292,006). 4 

eee than 11.02, the cremeree should Meee he 
By following a short-cut process of ¢ 

the Bureau of the Census “prepares, res 

decennial census, an apportionment table which is 


pair of 


Eh ed > ne 


——— 


- 


Tete. ee wr ee Re 
_~ ; 


f Election Returns—Utah; Vermont 423 


. Utah 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) ' 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos., { Landon, Counties | Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos., Landon, 
5 Dem.; Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem.| Rep. Dem, Rep. 

Beaver.... 1,303 1,101 1,337 913 || Rich...... 475 447 486 388 

Box Elder..| 4,736 3,248 5,001 2,180 || Salt Lake..| 67,318) 35,427 62,321 23,819 - 
Cache.....| 7,867 5,184 8,606 3,258 || San Juan, 515 528 520 432 
, Carbon....| 5,180 2,242 5,040 1,348 || Sanpete.... 3,524 3,722 3,945 2,738 
Daggett... 160 96 128 78 || Sevier.... 2,521 2,703 2,812 1,899 
Davis.....}| 3,865 2,836 3,920 1,841 || Summit... 2,215 1,730 2,344 1,422 
r Duchesne 1,982 1,322 1,970 1,070 || Tooele..... 2,625 1,476 2,361 1,029 
t ,901 1,006 1,909 938 || Uintah. . 1,773 1,62: 1,986 1,193 
Garfield 1,030 842 || Utah...... 15,168 8,740 14,387 6,173 
Grand..... 446 2 521 272 || Wasatch... 1,502 1,19 : 1,029 
tic Ae 1,915 2,060 1,844 1,396 || Washington} 1,993 1,625 2,005 1,145 
VRAD... 0s 2,136 1,412 2,313 1,027 || Wayne.... 500 380 522 329 
ANE... ... 3 67. 5 Weber..... 18,037 7,946 17,594 4,989 
Millard....| 2,302 1,943 2,314 1,466 eae 
Morgan... . 699 575 738 483 Totals.. .| 154,277} 93,151 150,246 64,555 

Binte. <<... 466 442 610 339 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 191, 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Murdock, Dem., 155,499; Farnsworth, Jr., Rep., 91,931. 
1940 (Governor)—Maw, Dem., 128,519; Colton, Rep., 117,713; Quinn, Ind., 580. ot 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH “S 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep., ~\ 


6 


Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. eee ee eer oan sae aoe Bae hake? 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, Tes.), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Rep., 
* ae 11089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. ape DERS Ses elie ere ee 
Tn ipeta).. parker, Dem, 33,413; Roosevelt, [222 (eres). cogncee, eee ta 
Pe "So 5767 - 2 47,001; LaFoltette, Prog., 33,662. 
; Rep., 62,446; Debs, c., 5,767. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Dem., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep.,| 80,985; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com. 47. 
61,028: Debs, Soc., 4,895. 1932 ,(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, 
; 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep.,| Rep., 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com., 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc., 9,023. 947. F 
Vermont 
: F (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
: i Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |[Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, } Roos., (Landon, 
eee Dent. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
af wit. 3,608). 4 2,646) 5,161||Orange....| 2,029,  4,527| 1,796] 4,956 
peter 4'308 5,845 4,166 5,515 || Orleans... . 3,294 4,480 2,662 5,038 
; Caledonia. . 3444| 5,793! 3342)  6,054||Rutland.... 8.798 10,829] 9,543] 10,794 . 
Chittenden. 11,069 7,926 10,962 7,757 || Washington 7,727 8,426 8,073 8,351 
= Pissex....-- ,531 1,365 1,203 1,474|| Windham.. 4,101 7,031 3,699 7,369 
ote 7,439| 5,258 eos et Windsor... 5,475, 9,109, 5,084 9,489 
: 3 H 716 sae es 
Es Lamoille. . . 1,463 2,566 1.279] 2,846|| Totals...| 64,269 78,371! 62,124] 81,023 


: — er, Com., 411. 
1340 oo anata, Rep., 93,283; Searles, Dem., 47,101. For the unexpired term ending 


4 . 
uJ - Aiken, Rep., 87,150; Comings, Dem., 54,263. 
4 hy (aevdenor)—_Wilis, Rep., 87,346; McGrath, Dem., 49,068. 
{ PAST VOTE OF oe tthe : i gece Pe: 
2 and Lib., 10,927; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep 
f aks hep pinta G-conor, Lab, Ref., 593; 1008" Ape ee Aa Oe Boc., 859. 
t ‘Tilden, Dem. ; Hayes, Rep., res.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep. 
4 ue ee) Tilden, Dem., 20,350 ‘aye’ ‘D e308, Giahiny Bich. abe es 
“(Pe ; 1d, res.), Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Rep. 
4 sy Pres kt: ee, i Pees ae oa 23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,132; Debs, Soc., 928 
7 eee Me Cleveland, Dem., 17,331; Blaine 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,739; Hughes, Rep. 
Z eR (Pre 514; St. John, Proh., 1,752. — ‘| 40,295; Hanly, Proh., 715; Debs, Soc., 801. 
eas’ (ces. ‘Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison, wie ges Reedy be ge 20,019; Harding, Rep. 
Rep., 45,192; Fisk, Proh.. ees 325: Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem. — 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., eae arrison, | "16,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326 
ae See Nees 10,607: Palmer, Dem a ee? pga: A) 90,404; Smith, Dem 
Eig aS : apt ed a , ” 440: Varney, Proh., 338. 
et 329: McKinley, Rep., 50,991. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,— 12,849; McKinley,| Rep., 78,984; Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com. 
Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 388. 195. : 


Congressional Apportionment 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; based on 1930 and 1940 population returns 


1930 | 1940 1930 | 1940 1930 | 1940 1930 | 1940 

F 9 Oil Tales 20 9 8 ||Nebr.. 5 As RY dis 2 an 

aid ae 1 2 |\Kan 7 6 : 1 ileal lish 6 6 
Ark.... 7 7 |\Ky. 9 9 |IN. H.. 2 2 sD... 2 2 
Calif... 20 DS ele sialeze 8 8 Paes 14 ||Tenn. 9 10 
Colo... 4 4 Me..... 3 3. IN. M. J 2 Texas... 21 21 
Conn... 6 6 ||Ma. 6 6 |IN.Y...| 45 45 ||Utah... 2 2 
Del... . 1 1 ||Mass 15 14 7H1N: Cy. 11 12-ANIVte as 1 il 
Magee eB 6 ||Mich 17 tea NN AD 25 2 2 Pn gee 9 9 
Gupeen||10 10 9 g {!Ohio.. 24 23 ash. 6 6 
Idaho.. 2 2 set 7 1OKa 9 8. |W. Va. 6 6 
on wrall  aaere 26 13 13 ||Oreg: 4 ||Wise...| 10 10 
and esta 22 V1 2 2 |lPa... 34 33° ||Wyo.. 1 1 


be = 


424 Election Returns—Virginia 
se Tw 
: Stoke 
Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) es 
; 1940 jl 1936 1940 1936 ie 4 
es = ——————— oe Poa S528 o as nicaaea =I 4 
ie! Counties | Roos., {Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., |Willkie,) Roos., |Landon, q 
‘ Dem. Rep, Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. . 
Accomac. .. 1,476 882 1,583 670 || No’th’berl’d 712 386 1 2 
Albemarle. . 1,648 804 1,825 635 Nottoway, , 1,290 373 1,897 360 
Alleghany. . 2,153 1,164 2,013 1,319 || Orange 1,283 464 1,227 
Amelia. 562 267 753 239 || Page... ._! 1,596] 1,630] —1’sg8 1,551 
2,048 292] 1,734 236 || Patrick. |.” 1,47 514} 1/58 "726 
1,144 215] 11375 204 || Pitts'lvania.| 3,710 728| 3/694 556 
0| 4,365|  4°971 2,825 || Powhatan. . 510 157 : 15a) ae 
0.{2,774| 1,768] 2872 1,668 || Prince Ed. 1,110 313) 1,153 
ponte 630 527 614 514 || Prince Geo. 156 "713 128 
2,535 791| . 2,276 619 || Pr’ess Anne 1,689 445| 1,925 436 
andes 753 693 778 642 || Pr. Will’m.. 1,435 1,512 457 
Botetourt... 1,329)  1,085| 1,544 1,343 || Pulaski. . |” 2,226} 1,023} -2'337 1,180 
Brunswick.’ 1,288 164] 1/303 60 || Rapp’ha’ek 225 6 ; i 
Buchanan... 2,554] 1,291] 1/886 808 || Richmond. . 475, 257 451 217 
Bucki'g’m.. 829 289 945 273 || Roanoke. .. 3,539/ 2,302) 3,422 2,105 
Campbell... 2,358 456| _ 1,987 370 || Rockbridge 1,618 902| 1/635 868 
Caroline... 1,136 305 1,104 258 ock’gham 2,569 2,922 2391 2,834 
J 1,546] 1,835} 2122 3,245 |] Russell 2/080 uit *599 
238 233 79 Ob ee 2,474 2'982| 2ke9 0 
1,467, 251| 1,727 190 || Shenandoah] 21450| 3'527| 2°61 3/152 
; 31354 879| 2/522 621 || Smyth... .. 2,420| 2,134] —-2°337 2;067 ‘ 
KO. oh 1,043) 333 940 198 || So’th’mton. 1,508 13| 1,673 "148 
Beit 656 299 653 395 || Spots’lv’nia "785 365 "83 453 
1,208 579| 1,266 551 || Stafford. .. . 651 596 
: 396 157 476 |. , : 715 87 2 
Diekenson.. 2,551; 1,785] 2,683 880 126 } 
_ Dinwiddie..}| 1/129 264 134 2,992 1,981 
- Bliz’th C'y | 2,337 652| 1,925 1,17 "43 
547 145 2 "370 200 
3,263) 2,371] 2,913 2,595 2,047 } 
L874 756| 2,037 "871 "296 
9 1,482 699 >: ? 
729 482 69 5,399 2,057 j 
2,037 925| 2,285 939 “338 
15631 773| 1386 sao | Se 
1,024] 1547 161,083| 76,366 ; 
93) 241 1,012 
oD A a ee q 
ieee 5 i i : lexandria . § 
mri 363 282 341 32i || Bristol... | Taes| S931 $882 arsed : 
R43 152 SBA NRE Ai Buena Vista 280 113 "36 177 
3,441 373 4,331 302 || Ch’l’tt'sville 1,759 743 1,393 335 
1,347 364| 1,397 327 || Clitt'n F'rge! 1179 353; 1,199 343 
3,993] 2,005] 3,610 | 1,285 || Danville...|  3igsai Sas] «388 549 
ties 1,795 474| 1,790 458 || Fred’cks’b’g| 1037 522 "944 411 
628 522'|| Hampton... "975 215 971 190 
1,138 208} 1,025 207 || Harris’nb'g 1,462} 1,000] _—‘1,390 804 } 
306 146 0 70 || Hopewell... "98 "308 '30 332 
B15 167 469 295 || Lynchburg - 4,656] 1,966! 3°69 1,373 
365 124 372 124 || Martinsville "980 "269 "94 "255 . 
697 235 696 211 || N’p'rt News 3,907 863} 4,021 919. 
711 317 8 322 || Norfolk 10,783| 3,485] 10,561 3,229 
yn 4,180, 2,623} 4,120 2,066 || Petersbu: "193 21 7 
Loudoun. . . 2,156 1,061} 2,287 867 Portsmo'th 51053 675| 5,617 861 
Louisa... |! 896 573| 1,100 486 || Radford... | "793 4] "650 21 
ie Lunenburg 1,213 144 1,291 77 || Richmond. . 19,332 6,031] 18,784 2 
Madison, 692 646 804 662 || Roanoke. . . "94 oon 7.087 ee 
Mathews, |: 592 349 622 | , 452 || So. Norfolk. 920 156] "823 3.383 
‘ ecklenb'g, 2,402 308] 2,740 202 || Staunton. . 1,042 8 1,091 ae 
_ Middlesex. 586 125 653 |. 123 || Suffolk... ”” "215 S331 360 Bet 
z ontgom'y 2,168} 1,890] 1,832 1,852 |} Will’msburg "36 168 "38 a 
SMe | TBs) dao) EE | are || pinata] td) 945) .b0a | _ 
. New ieee 388 33) 307 120 || Tet cea! 8] 75.763] 26,468] 73,897 | 21,970 
; orfolk, \ 39 Wat | 652 * Count’s! 160,198) 82,895] 161,083 
Be Nortel, é j ‘ 4198) __82,895| 161,083] 76,366 
on. 866 359 975 277 |! Go's & Cit's! 235,961 109,363| 234.980 98,366 


7 F 
” 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 882; Thoma eA 
* 1940 (U. S. Senator)—Byrd, Dem., 274,260: Darna: CTRL tee oi, boon cer Com., 71. 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 313: Lemke, Union, 233; Colvin, Proh., boas Browaue Com., 98 


ie (Sok RENN PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 
res.) , Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, ) 1904 (Pres.), Parker, D 4 
1a1F ie : seed pace, Lab. Ref., 42, 47,880; Swallow, Broh., i a Dee eee HeP 
; es), en, Dem., 139,670; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908’ (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 82,946: Tart’ Soe 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,568: “Garfield. 1918 (ees eee 50D, Det So ee ey, 28s 
 __-Rep., $4,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 23,288: Racsevelt Brog., 21,777: Debs, Sc 31 
| ‘fast by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read-| 1916’(pres’ Wilson, Dem’, 162,854: Hughes Ree 

| MReps, 198,360" Ste oe Pproh cee Blaine, 1920" (Pies) Glee ines TELL ENO arses 15080: 

i Ks 356; St. John, Proh., : : Wa 

see ee eo dag Meena: Dem, 151,979; Harrison, |  Cktistonwer ena ony 826: Debs, Soc., 807! 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 163,977: Harrison, soe g Create: paced Dem. 139,797; Coolidge, 

ep. 113.496; Weaver, Peopie’s, 12,275; Bidwell, D Soe hae Tah aFollette, Progs., 10,379; Johns, 
+ 2,798. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1 ; Smi 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan,!Dem. and People’s (Populist Thomas. Soc B80) geen Smith, Dem. 
154,985; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Sates Tar! 1307 Pepe ee Soc3 wimlce dec Lab. : 
joMcKinley, Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. | 1932 "(pres)" Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979: i 
ces.) Brvan, Dem., 146.080: McKinley, Rep..| Rep. 89,637, Phos Soc, 2.383" Upenen 

, , “) , Ww, 


115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. Proh., 1,843: Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind 15 
: , y , y 0. 


ted 
t 


Election Returns—Washington , 425 
Washington . 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 - 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon Counties | Roos Willkie, R 
Dem, Rep. | Dem. Rep. 1 Dem. Rep. 3 Deane me 
Adams. .. 1,397, 1,508| 1,944 657 |\Lincoin....| 2,896] 2,627 a 
Asotin. .... :107 11483) 2,261 916 ||Mason..... 31465 Ue75 3087 lois 
Benton.. £14) 2,670 2,402 1,610 ||Okanogan. . 5,362 4,244 5,622 5250 
Chelan... 7,181| 8'019} 8.030 | 4.975 ||Pacific..... 4/393 2;704| 4.395 | 1,732 
Clallam. ... 5,966 31555 5.586 | 2,404 ||Pend Oreille 1,812 1,268} 1,903 "813 
Clark... ... 12,931) 3'776| 12'714 | 4/868 ||Pierce.....| 51,670) 27,188) 48,988 | 18,331 
Columbia 1,218) 1,461} 1,391 807 ||San Juan... 86 80 77. 69 
Cowlitz... 11,420 6,078| 10,147 3,617 ||Skagit..... 9,796 7,985| 9,639 | 5,222 
Douglas... :972 1/959, 2,290 1,025 |\Skamania.. 1,292 765| _ 1,863 "406 
Ferry... .. 1,247 590! - 1,130 320 |/Snohomish .|* 26,185]  13,638| 25,081‘} 8,882 
Franklin . 1,868) 1,084| 1,784 622 ||Spokane...| 44)852| 33,228] 48,117 | 19,951 
Garfield. . - 714 1,003 983 652 ||Stevens.... 4.904 '238| 4,53 1)981 
Grant... 4,097 1,487| _ 4,560 694 ||Thurston...| 11,092 7,.275| 10,647 | 4,425 
GraysH'bor| 14,861 8'369| 15,851 5,053 ||Wahkiakum 1,164 642) 1,098 "419 
Island. .... 626) 1,371; 1,687 921 ||Walla Walla 5,875 7,883| 6,562 | 4,584 
Jefferson. . . 2,083) 1,540| _2,279 1,063 ||Whateom..| 14,877) 13,351] 15,428 | 9,035 
King. fats 143,134 95,504) 138,597 66,544 Whitman... 6,351 6,356| 7,753 | 3,955 
pines ; 525 Le ; akima.... 18,092 20,39 be ,055, 
oe eke a 5,203 3,401) apse 1,941 ‘3 0 by 0,3 =| 200 2 55 a 
kitat... : 2/139) 2,545 : ‘otals...| 462,145| 322,123) 459,5 Na 
Lewis..... 9280| 91228) 9,619 | 5,885 7) ee a 


mee (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 667; Browder, Com.,, 2,626; Babson, Proh., 


,686. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Wallgren, Dem., 404,718; Chadwick, Rep., 342,589. 
1940 (Governor)—Langlie, Rep., 392,522; Dill, Dem., 386,706; Brockway, Com., 1,674; Ater, Soc. 


Lab., 426. 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Bone, Dem., 371,535; Colvin, Rep., 220,204; Solie, Soc. Lab., 1,553. 

1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Colvin, Proh., 
1,041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
moe =e. Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell,| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rep., 
Toh., 2,903. f 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. ees arm Lab’, a ra soe 
errr, et er ae 1,668; | 1994 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
100g anne “Beran, Dem, 44,833; McKinley, Rep.,| krnor’’ 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
sons: Woolley, Prot. 2,385; Debs, Soe, 2,006. mone eg tm Johns, Soc-Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
res.), Parker, em., a a oosevelt, ep., sae S A re 
101,540: Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. Ores Gane Pharaa ee Begs es Dene 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., L b 4068: Foster Coin 1541 D : 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. my Gessha\ aR volt Dem., 353,260; H 
1912 \(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ,260; Hoover, 
70,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., Rep., 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas, 
134. . : Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Proh., 


40,134. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 
+ 


das a separate territory coe in pe ieattce ire heartening an noe 

ry line, known as the ““sfty-four-forty or fight’? controversy, which started back in precipi- 

tated by the death of a British pig in the potat atch of an, American settler on the island of San 

i in favor of Uncie Sam through the arbitration of the German emperor, 

nd early nineteenth centuries the region was explored by Capt. Robert 

i d Clark, and others. Its settlement by the whites dates from 

hompson established for the North West Fur Company a post on.the Spokane River 

and members of Astor’s fur company built a post on the Okanogan 
‘ars later Fort Walla Walla was erected on the present site of Wallula. 

ton, the northwest corner of the Union, named after its first presi- 


in 1852 Washington was organize 


Myers. Langlie ran as the 
for Industrial Organization. All the lef 


ewspapers hailed the election as a triump 
meant an end of the factional strite for con 


ment for all the people of the city. 


Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington 


Gardens of the bygone, set with colossal trees, 
lost their tropic verdure in the onrush of lava, 


leaving only the skeletons of those giant trees, 


imbedded in crumbling lava rock and soil in the 
hills near the Columbia River. ‘ 

Some ten to thirty million years ago those mam- 
were swept along in a Columbia Basin 
stifling them in its molten mass. Ten 
additional flows of lava, laid upon the skeleton of 
that ancient forest, have since been eroded away 
by wind, rain, and river action. Now close to the 
surface are marvelous opal logs, showing the exact 
structure of the wood, rings and grain, cast in a 
medium more beautiful than agate. 

The climate in which this far-distant garden 


‘and among the spruce and three kinds of elm are 


‘include bay, locust, oak, sweet gum, birch, and 


Lakes district of this country, plus many Asiatic 
and semi-tropical varieties. : ‘ 
The Gingko for which the forest is named, is an 
Oriental tree, a silver apricot, growing until the 
last century only in the sacred gardens of China. 
It is now used in Japan and in this country for 
ornamental purposes. The only known specimens 
of petrified Gingko are found in this forest, 28 
miles east of Ellensburg on the main highway near 
the Vantage bridge over the Columbia River. 
About 100 logs have been uncovered here. Besides 
the Gingko, there are three- and four-foot Doug- 
Jas firs. Maple has been found three feet through, 


logs nearly two feet in diameter. Others unearthed 


blue beach. Foot mass, solidified into hard red 
stone, is found near the Douglas fir in some cases, 
Half a dozen specimens of hardwoods have not 
been identified with any present-day species or 
with any known extinct. species. 


pt 


426 Election Returns—West Virginia 3 


West Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties} Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties; Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., ;Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Barbour.... 5,025 4,576| 5,284 3,575 ||Mingo..... 11,619 5,776) 11,278 6,771 
Berkeley 8,658 6,562| 8,336 6,585 || Monongalia 12,940 10,367] 13,677 8,811 
oone 7,904 4,128) 7,697 3,477 || Monroe... . 3,283 3,043) 3,413 3,268 
Braxton 5,709 4,056| 5,667 3,709 || Morgan 1,286 2,563; 1.620 2,555 
Brooke 6,416 4,004| 5,955 3,485 || Nicholas... 2 4,299) 5,872 
Cabell 28,125 21,027| 27,319 19,003 || Ohio... = 21,713 18,073/ 22,899 | 13,743 
; Calhoun... 2,872 1,891} 3,369 1,733 || Pendleton. . 2,710 1,977| 2,637 1,800 
. [OS SER 3,485, 2,881) 3,387 2,513 || Pleasants... 1,779 1,896} 1,907 1,820 
se Doddridge.. 1,495 3,293| 1,716 3,023 || Pocahontas. . 3,604 2,886) 4,118 2,850 
~ Fayette.... 22,256 10,307} 23,864 8,942 ||Preston.... 4,730 8,213] 5,410 7,553 
oo *' Gilmer,:.... 3,276 2,067} 3,433 1,858 ||Putnam.... 4,888 4,268) 4,756 3,938 
ms Grant. .... 857 3,195 995 2,923 |/Raleigh.... 23,105 11,752) 22,840 9,001 
i Greenbrier.. 10,164 6,451] 10,738 5,881 || Randolph. . 8,465 4,196} 8,109 3,711 
Hampshire. 3,277 1,751} 3,792 1,512 || Ritchie. ... 2,439 4,982) 2,82 4,639 
Hancock. .. 8,515 4,997|. 7,756 3,957 || R 5,158 5,317| 5,047 5,282 - 
2,690 1,674] °2,956 5,441 3,644) 5,779 3,521 
22,570 17,087| 24,361 4, 4,841) 5,795 4,061 
1299 , 104 453 3,332 2,654, 39801 ,33D 
5,297 2,332) (5,443 2, 4,354) 2,509 4,031 
57,932} 40,113] 50,801 862 6,086) 3,163 5,745 
4,566 5,935} 5,531 9,626 5,701} 8,954 5,603 
5,228 4,818 5,370 4,579 2,067| 4,613 1,987 i 
17,010 9,860] 18,424 5,590 4,443} 6,4 2770 
21,035) 13,349) 20,859 1,55 1,818) 1,78: ’ 
Masri] So) S38) Se wsahe) 1p tga? | att 
McDoweil..| 24/449, 131906| 25.471 : Lite OR lS Ne : 
Mercer... .. 18,163 11,395| 18,391 10,762 Totals... 495,662) 372,414/502,582 | 325,358 


1 Mineral.... 5,195 5,133) 5,333 4,486 
7 1940 (U. S. Senator)—Kilgore, Dem., 492,413; Sweeney, Rep., 381,806. 
1940 (Governor)—Neely, Dem., 496,028; Dawson, Rep., 383,698. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 832; Colvin., Proh., 1,173. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Neely, Dem., 488,720; Schott, Rep., 338,363; MacDonald, Proh., 1,005; Snider, 


“ Soc., 935. 

7 PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533;] Rep., 132,628; Swal: : j 
ant, Rep., 32,323 Soe.’ 1.874 wallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 


Gr 4 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., | 190g (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 


i 41,392. 3 137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc.. 3,679. 
‘ 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 


Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. i 3 
1884 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, Speke Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, , 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hugh. 
nb. ck, 810. ~ , * ’ 5 ; Hughes, Rep., 
‘ 1988 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, | , 143.124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
©. Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep., 
* Labor, 1,508. 282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
: 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis. Dem., 
Rep., 80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, Se a) PaNllewe, Progs., 36,723; Nations, 
: »» 2,145, ol, . 
i 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551: Smith, ' 
Pry 94,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, 263,748; homas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh 
q ale wie ey ne: oa SOT! Mackin Rep., | 1932 (Pres.), 'R “a st 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, “ res. oosevelt, Dem., 405,124; 
119,829; Wooley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. Rep., 330,731: Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Gee 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444, f 


In 1669-70 Governor Norborne Berkeley, of Vir- | several contemporaries and by 1735 
i ginia, who was heavily interested in the fur trade, | along the South Fork of the Bolomec Ait oe hie 
sent John Lederer on three expeditions westward | Tegion was a mere of the land embraced in the 
of the mountains. He claimed to have seen the | ‘Northern Nec! 
mountains that now form the boundary between Sake me 1746 planted the celebrated Fairfax 
Virginia and West Virginia, Major-General Wood, | poten ® ie e head of the North Branch of the 
in 1670, was commissioned ‘‘for the finding out the | ~ TQ "76g $ ee the western limits. 
ebbing and flowing of the waters on the other side | th » following the retreat of the French from 
of the mountains.’’ In this quest Captain Thomas the English. Oth 
Batts and four men discovered the New River and eauntry. the hee tribes claimed the 
enetrated as far as the falls of the Great Kanawha | cupied Ww ue vi ini istoric times no Indians oc- 
by September 16, 1671. Gabriel Arthur subsequently | vious occunanens ad Numerous evidences of pre- 
penetrated to the Indian village of Moneton along | Builders, an earlier seca uens and of the Mound 
the lower Great Kanawha valley. the Sista but Mucoe eto tone 
In 1716, Governor Spottswood led a party of River. The ea Peete especially along the Ohio 
thirty cavaliers, who may have penetrated to the | settlement of thie wore ene Whites, and the 
region of Pendleton County. Out of this expedition | lasted many Bee pacnien led to conflicts that 
grew the “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” By | marked by the baile pee SV ot, in 1774, was 
1725, John Van Meter, from New York, is found | beth _ a of Point Pleasant, October 10, 
exploring the valley of the South Branch of the Indians und r Chi tC chon ea ohm Lewis, and 
Potomac. His accounts carried to the east led to an | forerunner of shies evo. This was really the 
influx of settlers who mingled with others from With the a Me f Z 
Pennsylvania. In 1726, Morgan Morgan erected | troops from alon z the pelt nep gies Revolution, 
his home on the site of Bunker Hill, Berkeley | first to reach Washi e, Potomac were among the 
County, and became the first recorded settler in| able number i eitiz erat ft woston, A consider- 
present West Virginia. The next year a settlement | were in all ms j P enaneeinents eeern Niratan 
sprang up at the Packhorse Ford, now Shepherds- | Yorktown. Others foliose aes, rom Boston to 
. town, By_1730 there were settlers in the lower | in his conquest of th 
) Potomac Valley.'In 1732 Joist Hite came with | Indian Ouee Hey een he Brien, ae 
¥ 


; 


ve 


Election, Returns—Wisconsin 427 
Wisconsin 
; (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 4 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., ,Landon, Counties | Roos Willkie 

: % ; : Roos., 

Dem ) Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. : De wee 

1,883, 1,818,  2,289| _1,191|| Marinette 7,703| 7,688 4,938 
| 2, 1, ee : j 8,884) 
5,586 3,592 8,904 2,439 Marquette... 15195] 3,086] __1,812 

G.183| 7,808, 7-419) 5.067 Milwaukee. . 209,861) 131,120; 221,512] 64,811 
19596! te aret Soran 273 | Aonroe..... 4,673 8,042 6,491 
9.526] 16.379, 21.417 y 5,273| 6,238] 6,729 
2.916) 4.056, 3.434 483 5.375| 3,694 _ 5,208 
21324 5,327) 4,694 Ae ee ee eed 
7.250| 8.781] 7,854 15194 2 O78 785 
4.683} 9,501). 6,931} 3/2 orl OB 
7.021; 8.260) 8,936 Por9 Boat S618 
3'595| 4.667; 4,377 10,148] 5,670 16'876 

a ae) ie ae) Bel oa! 

948) 651) 783 ,829)) Raci 23'532| 18,753| 24,474| 10,850 
12730 5,461) 13922 3.146 Richland. .::| 3,524) _5,527| 4,080 

es ee Ret 3,079) Rock Bain San 17,943 20,141 17,991| 14,693 
10,129 9,595) 10.085 "802 St. Croix. .-- 4'898 eea7 rats 

2 ’ i 
10,355] 1620] 14°s21| 9,179|| Sawyer |. $106) aee| peed 
2,951| 1,672} 3,092 1,334|| Shawano. ... 5,241 f 81365 
T5810 143) 9.470) 7186) Sheboygan. «| me] ‘Bees! A721 
2,357, 4,919 3'340|  2:926|| Tremp'l'au. . 5,175| 5,319] 5,929 
4025, 4975) 4.988) Vine cc] Sarol 3:36 39 
3'975| 3,741, _4.537|-2,235|| Walworth 5,449 11,304 7'093 
7842 10,178) 11144 3,599)| Washburn. 2'901| 2/80 3/220 
1%, i74 2 12) 18,137 7.268 | Waukesha. | 13°89 18,726 14982 
"339| 862) 4 ,027|| Wa pees 

13.079] 13:711| 14/455] 7,558)| emerge Sieg Mert 3 $8 

4315) 5,059) 4,976 3'801|| Winnebago. .| | 15,570] 18,697| 18,522) 4,678 
5,190 4.523 5.337 2,635|| Wood....... 8'574| 9,654| 9,982 

Manitowoc. . 13142) 12,616) 13,539 3,094 Totals....| 704,821} 679,206] 802,984] 380,828 


peemmmeies te 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Babson, Proh., 2,148; Browder, Com., 2,394; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 1,882. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—LaFolette, Prog., 605,609; Clausen, Rep., 553,692; Fi Petr | re 
Furman, Gom., 1,308; Wiggert, Jr., Soc. Lab., 838. , Rep., 553,692; Finnegen, Dem... 176,688; 
1940 (Governor )—Heil, Rep., 558,678; Loomis, Prog., 546,436; McGovern, Dem., 264,985; Blair, Com., 
aan (Gover ome Lab, 1s. 543,675; La Follette, P 3 
yernor )—Hei eD., ,675; La Follette, Prog., 353,381; Bolens, ., 18,446; . 5 
yee re Pac eas 
OF ef mator)—Wiley, Rep., p ‘ ern, Progr., 249,209; Duffy, Dem., 231,976; Chi le, 
Townsend Plan, 7,251; Blair, Ind., Com., 1,263; Ehrhardt. Soc., Lab’, 1,014. F beatae cS 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 


1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557. 
193€ (Governor)—La Follette, Progr., 573,724; Wiley, Rep., 363,973; Lueck, Dem., 268,530; Walsh, 


Union, 27,934; Ehrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,738; Fehlandt, Proh., 1,008. 
PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; Soc., 7,051. 
Grant, Rep., i904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 


104,992. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 
130,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 28,220. 
53 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.» 166,632; Taft, Rep.. 


Ref., 153. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 

Rep., 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep.. 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


Proh., 69. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 33,481. 
p., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, 
Greenback, 4,598. 5 Rep., 221,323; Hanly, Proh., 71,166; Benson, Soc.. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 27,846. 
5; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 


Rep., 176,55: 

DU. Lab., 8,561. 498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 

1890 (Gov.), Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U. 1924 (Pres.), La Follette, Progs., 453,678; Coolidge, 
Lab., 5,447; Proh., 11 Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68,115; Foster, 


,246. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, Lab., 411; Wallace, Comm, Land, 270. ' 
Proh., 13,132. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem.. 
., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., 450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh.. 


a 0. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 2,245. 
165,349; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553; 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 
741: Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 


Mckinley, Rep:. 268,051; Levering. Proh., 7.199.|  Rep., 347,741; 
Dem., 159,279; McKinley, Com., 3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 


), Bryan, 
,156; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soe. Lab., 494. © 
2 sth tht SRS Pe «EE 


670 and it was part of the country known 
itish in 1763 and to the United States in 


“> 


history, the Indians of this area possessed a culture which 

that of the superior culture of the Aztecs of Mexico and — 
that of more backward tribes such as the Utes. They lived in villages which, in numerous instances, 
were situated where many a thriving, city and town stands today. In the early summer season the men 

to the vi S while the women tilled the soil and planted corn but before 

waned they would leave to hunt buffalo. Meanwhile, the women would go fishing, gather 

from which they obtained ore for making implements or ornaiuents. 
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Wyoming 
* 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 


Counties Roos,, | Willkie, | Roos., aa Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
‘ D ep. ep. 


em. Dem. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Albany . 4,018 | 2,756 3,685 1,777|| Niobrara... 1,200 1,427; . 1,124 1,086 
Big Horn 2,594 2,859 3,156 1,996||Park....... 2,747 2,512 2,594 1,618 
Campbell... 1,128 1,540 1,435) 1,322/|Platte. .... 1,849 1,758 1,730 1,546 
Carbon.... 3,429 2,882 3,257 2,041)'Sberidan. . . 4,439 3,814 4,731 2,726 
Converse. . . 1,395 1,889 1,639 1,556}/Sublette.. . . 627 1 667 63 
rook. 1,359 1,088 1,218| | Sweetwater. 6,637. 2,439 6,232 1,797 
|. Fremont... 2,644 3,788 3,050 2,357|/Teton...... 728 | 795 
Goshen.... 1,982 2,861 2,639 2,047||Uinta. ..... 2,007 1,335) 1,97 1,015 
Hot Springs} 1,266 913] 1,419 796||Washakie. . 942 lf +109 810 
: Johnson... . 781 1,460 949 1,266)| Weston... . 985 1,292 1,193 1,084 
Laramie... . 7,808 5,955 7,594) 4,356 wt 
Lincoln. . |! 4 (765| 2,747| ~—«1:376|| Totals... 59,287 52,633| 62,624) 38,739 
Natrona... ; 6,373 5,555 7,819 3,810 


j 1940 Moo saree Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 148. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—O’Mahoney, Dem., 65,022: Simpson, Rep., 45,682. : 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin. Proh., 75. 
f PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver,| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson,.Soc., 1,453. 
/ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072; Proh., 159. 35,091; Watkins, Proh.. 265: Debs. Soc., 1,288; 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 
‘ 14,482. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., Progs., 25,174: Davis. Dem., 12,868. 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem.. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., 29,299; Thomas, Soc., 788. : 
20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Taft, Rep. ner 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 


q ‘ Electoral Votes for President, 1904-1940 


1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 | 1924 1928 1932 


1936 1940 — 
7 
R.| D.| R.|D.|D R.| D.| R.; D.| R.) D.| R.| D.| R.j D.| R 7 
cs eee alfa oer 1l)\.. i 
ee. Rare at Seal, Usps 3}.- 3 
ie erate Pate to ae Sie « 9 
. id}... Toh Vee UStice 22). ee 
: Ble: Bivser Co 6 wee 
ARS M5 sets Bie 8. 8 
4 shi: = ee bn 3]. 3 
pe ate a Albee Z|. 7 
- a gal (Res 01 (ea 12|: 12 
: 3}. aoe 4). Davart 4 
27|.. 29]. cavity BOP. % 20) \.-...5) eee 
; 15)... DO. achat GN, cate le Oe eee Bee 14 mike 
ot RE 1S | ees (ieee) eee pit 3 er PS 11 |. 
* iol: ID|s. gah 10). cafe Doha e a 9 ; 
| SSUES en Nes Re Te ee AO) sa 
4 ah sol Tote 10}. -.6. 
Glee 1) thee We 6]... ane Bie. 
1 ee si: Reet eS) Hee 
16|.. sea ASl boca peste Tosa 
E 14|. FF Sethe: LBs oP LB TE oe if ac eat eae 19} 19]... 
ey) 11].: bie Bey Mase NaS) mee PY ay ie ce ieee Lf: steered 
— Res, O}.. Oss) LOM Dyas. [name 
iy ig}. si. SB) SS) oo mashae 15|<\.< sleealy 
: ie ie 4). ah al): aie alo niet 
4 oe Ree 8 iis 8}. Ta 7i5ae 
E- Biers lis. ce 3" 3] 3 3 Eee | 
f al. 4. 4}. th board mee UFR eae Bo PR ia oN Biol 
‘ Veco 121), ri ii)... is 4 16). eet 
Stee GOs. | 48h 5. | 46leu. | able cs) 4B aie ae 
OR ee AAI look to Blom |. Tal ee 13 | 7921 ete 
| a bs alee ae al.. ale ae, 
i Bal. cca] oatey 26]....|° 26 
‘a LOH: coll une il il. eel 
: sel: elie 5 (es 
: Beet Seka is Ade irl ree ys 
‘ sa fre ety Ke RE FS) ed 
. BSS Sb he 5]. Fille mia 4) cals 
I rb ee |e Qe eles abe al 11}. | 
: wo | BOpsae 20]! Balt. 28 23]! 23 
4N call Tea 41 Fedele gate. 4|. 4 
| ayes} 4: ial Bley Sak 
ae: Bhat. eedwrat Acai fac Mller ousttnas Mad] hi 
| rite 7. EARS Sl ake eS Ne 8|. % 
ie 8}. iB: see Bh 3 ge ee 
Sic os melee Sie aa te Blau Site. 4 
254) 277/ 404) 127) 382| 136] 444] 87| 59| 472|  8| 523| 82! 449 
Plur‘lity| 196] .. ..] 159]. ...|.347]....1....]. 231 277|....| 246 3571 ...'....1 413 515 


The electoral vote for Vice-President in 1896 was: Re aplieen 271; ‘Demi ; 
*The 4 electoral votes of Utah and the 4 electoral votes af Vermont on eT Syed ae 
Republican candidates W. H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President 
: tThe 13 votes of Wisconsin in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Folletie. 
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Popular Vote for President, 1940, by States 


Source: Secretary of United States Senate 


Rooseyelt Willkie 
States Dem. Rep. States 

Alabama,.. 250,726 42,184 ||Nevada........-.055 
Arizona 95,267 54,030 ||New Hampshire......... 
Arkansas . 158,622 42,121 ||New Jersey.......... 
California. 1,877,618 1,351,419 ||New Mexico......... 
Colorado. 265,554 79,576 ||New York............ 
Connecticu 417,621 361,819 ||North Carolina....... 
Delaware,.....0.+s.se-0 74,59 61,440 ||North Dakota........ 
Florida 359,334 TSG, LES LONG < «555 0s waar 
CROOPHIS oyu 5 oe oa ae sees 265.194 23,934 ||Oklahoma..........- 

PETS. wicisim = ho wale laa ace 127,842 106,553 ||Oregon...........+6. 
TAIIGIS Peivinyel> <0 &.2)0\6 6's. 2,149,934 2,047,240 ||Pennsylvania....... 
PRIAUIOY iy pice ts 235 exe 874,063 899,466 ||Rhode Island.. 

DER IEE wielic aS Eouets ns pose > 578,800 632,370 |/South Carolina 
PRBIRAA): © ocr fs ean creas 364,725 489,169 |,\South Dakota 
Kentucky:.......-.-+-- 557,222 410,384 ||Tennessee 
PA UNSTAIED. [00 eo een weiss 319,751 52,4 Texas. 
OTS ee re eee 156,478 163,951 ||Utah.. 
Maryland.*........-.-. 384,546 269,534 ||Vermo 
Massachusetts.........- 1,076,522 39,700 ||Virginia.. 

WASOTIC BM oe nad wie ome 1,032,991 1,039,917. ||}Washington.......... 
Minnesota.......---+++- 644,196 596,274 ||West Virginia......... 
Mississippli.........-.--- 168,267 2,81 Wisconsin........+-. 
ee es 958,476 871,009 ||Wyoming............ 
Montana......-...-- piece 145,698 99,57 / 
Nebraska.....-....-+-+> 263,677 352,201 Wotals 2.5631.) S.-i 


Roosevelt Willkie 
Dem, Rep. 
kia 31,945 21,229 
125,292 110,127 
..»| 1,016,808 945,475 
oe 103,6 79,31 
..-}| 3,251,918 3,027,478 
its 609,01 213,633 
ae 124,036 154, 59! 
..-| 1,733,189 1,586,773 
ake 74,313 348,872 
iano 258,41 219,555 
2,171,035 1,889.848 
82,18: 138,653 
AT 1,727 
131,362 177,065 
351,601 169,153 
840,151 199,152 
154,277 93,151 
64,26' 78,371 
235,961 109,363 
maf 462,145 322,123. 
495,662 2,41 
ie 704,821 679,206 
an 59,287 2,6 
_..| 27,243,466 | 22,304,755 


Thomas, Socialist, 99,557; Browder, Communist, 46,251; Babson, Prohibition, 57,812; Aiken, Socialist- 


Labor, 14,861; other, 48,610. 


Total popular vote—49,815,312. 


Popular Vote for President in 1936 by States 

Seurce: Compiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House ot Representatives 
Roos. Landon | Lem. |Thom. Roos. Landon | Lem. (Thom. 

States Dem. Rep. Union| Soc. States Dem. ep. Union| Soc. 
p 238,196 35,358 551 242 31,925 11,92 0 0 
86,722 33,433| 3,307 317 108,460 104,642} 4,819 0 
146,765 32,039 4 446 1,083,850 720,322 0| 3,931 
1,766,836) 836,43 11,331 05,83: 61,710 924 343 
295,05 181,267| 9,962] 1,59 3,018,298] 2,180,670 0} 86,897 
382'189| 278,685] 21,805] 5,683 616,1 3,283 21 
69,702 54,014), 44 172 163,148 72,7514 36,708 552 
249,117 78,248 0 0 1,747,122] 1,127,709 32,212 117 
255,364 36,942 141 68 501,06 45,12 2,221 
125,683 66,256| 7,684 0 266,733 122/706| 21,831} 2,143 
2,282'999| 1,570,393) 89,439 7,530 2,353,788] 1,690,300] 67,46 14,375 
34,97 691.570| 19,407) 3,856)/R. L.. * x 165,23: 125,031| 19,569 929 
621,756 487.977| 29,687| 1,373 S. Carolina... 113,791 1,646 0 
464,520 397,727 2,766||S. Dakota.... 160,137 125,977| 10,338 0 
a 541,944 369,702) 12,501 632||Tennessee.... 327,083 146,516 296 685 
Louisiana.... 292,894 36,79 0||Texas....... 734,485 103,874| 3,281) 41,075 
GIDE ..\..5- nies 126,333 168,823} 7,581 783||Utah........ 150,246 4,555) 1,12 432 
Marylana 389,612 231,43 1,629|| Vermont..... ; 62,12 81,02 0 0 
RR NE a wo? ie 942,716 768,613|118,639) 5,111 Virginia...... 234,980 98,336 233, 313 
Michigan....| 1,016,794 699,733| 75,79 8,208|| Washington. . 459,579|  206,892| 17,463) 3,496 
Minnesota... 698,811 350,461| 74,296) 2,872 W. Virginia. . 502,582 325,48 832° 
Mississippi. . . 157,318 4, 329|| Wisconsin... « 802'984| 380,828] 60,297 10,626 
Missouri..... ly eng er ego Parts Wyoming.... 62,624 38,7 1,65 200 
-Montana.... .|- 69 15) 5 ; rarer ET MISA re ee 
Nebraska... . 347'454| 247,731] 12,847 0|| Totals... . 127,476,673) 16,679,583 882,479|187,720 


Browder, Communist, 80,159. 


The 


Aiken, Socialist-Labor, 12,777; and scattering and void votes. Total popu 


2 


Popular Vote for President in 1932 


Source: Compiled from official sources by 


“other” total of 340,203 includes Colvin, Prohibition, 37,847; 


lar vote—45,646,817. 


by States 


direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Representatives 


~ { Hoover | Thos. Roos. | Hoover { Thos Roos. ( Hoover { Thos, 
States ee Rep. Soc. ||States| Dem. Rep. Soc States} Dem. Rep. oc. 
34,675| 2,030||Me. - 128,907| 166,631| 2,489)|Ohio.. 1,301,695] 1,227,679 64,094 
fit] 008s) Seto SSIS a) ASH) dehata| WA (Ore |, Hs, nel edie 
Galil 4269|| Mich. ; ; + | 1 595/948) 1,453,540] 91,119 
91 06 6,6' tom 6 


Totals—Roosevelt 22,821,857; Hoover 15,761,841; Tho 


Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 
b 


33,275; Foster, Communist 
Liberty, 53,425; Coxey, Farm-Labor, 7,309. Total popu 


102,991; Upshaw 


jar vote—39,816,522 


mas 884,781. 


, Prohibition, 81,869; Harvey, 


at 


‘ 


Presidential Vote, by States 1928, 1924, 1920 
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Popular Vote for President in 1928, by States 
Source: The Official Returns 
Hoover Smith |Thom.)| Foster Hoover Smith |Thom.) Foster 
State Rep. Dem. Spe. Workers State Rep. Dem. Soc. |Workers 
abama... 120,725 127,797 460 See ce. Nevada.... 18,327 74,090). 20. Lal eee 
sped re 52,533 33, O37 |S era, 184 ||New Hamp. 15,404 80,715 455 173 
Arkansas... 77,751 119,196 429 317 ||NewJersey.| 926,050 616,517} 4,897] 1,257 
California. .| 1,162,323 614,365) 19,595 216 ||New Mexico 69,64 ABZ es we 158 
Colorado. . . 253,872} 133,131) 3,472 675 ||New York..| 2,193,344) 2,089,863/107,332| 10,876 
Connecticut 296,614 252,040) 3,019 730 ||N. Carolina. 48,992 87,078 |... ay eens 
‘Delaware... 68,860 36,64 329 59 ||N. Dakota.. 131,441 106,648 842 936 
Florida 144,168 101,764; 4,036} 3,704 ||Ohio....... 1,627,546 864,210} 8,683] 2,836 
Georgia 63,49 129,602 124 64 |/Oklahoma. . 94,04 219,174| 3,924). . 00.0... 
Gaho...... 99,848 53;074) 1,308]......... Oregon... .. 205,341 109,223} 2,720} 1,094 
Tilinois..... 1,769,141) 1,313,817| 19,138} 3,581 Pas ees -| 2,055,382] 1,067,586] 18,647] 4,726 
Indiana 848,290 562,69 3,871 321 Rhode Isi’'d.| ;117,522 118,973) 05-2 00 283 
TOW, sent sis 623,818 aC ee 2,960 328 ||So. Carolina 3,18 62,700 47> = ee 
Kansas.. . 513,672 93,0) 6,205 320 ||So. Dakota. 157,603 102,660 443 232 
Kentucky . 558,064; 381,070 837 293 ||Tennessee. . 195,388 167,343 631 111 
Louisigna.. . PA LOO Me IGE G55! oF ie tier yt @XAB_..... 367,036 341,032 722 209 
Maine...... 179,923 81,17 bit (OS Baas (Utab ee oe 3 94,618 80,985 954 47 
Maryland 301,479 223,626) 1,701 636 || Vermont. 90,404 44,440 ROWS rot ei. 
BSR rea 775,566 92,758) 6,262] 2,464 |/Virginia.. 164,609 140,146 250 173 
ichigan,.. 965,396 396,762) 3,516] 2,881 |; Washington 335,844 156,772} 2,615 1,541 
_/Minnesota. . 560,977 396,451} 6,774; 4,853 ||W. Virginia. 375,551 263,784] | 1:313 401 
/ ¢ Mississippi..} « 27,153 Mt SO eet eS ee Wisconsin. . 544,205 450,259] ¥8,213) 1,528 
Missouri... . 834,080} 662,562) 3,739]........ Wyoming... 52.748 29,29 788) cs eos 
Montana... 113,300 8,5 1,667 563 
Nebraska... 345,745 197,950) 3,434). 3: Totals. . .| 21,392,190 '15,016,443/267,420|} 48,770 


Reynolds, Sociali 
Popular vote—36,879,414 


St-Labor, 21,603; Varney, 


Prohibition, 20,106; Webb, Farm-Labor, 6,390. Total 


POPULAR VOTB FOR PRESIDENT IN 1924, BY STATES 
La Fol’te La For 
State Coolidge} Davis [In. Prog. State Coolidge | Davis [In Prog. 
Rep. Dem. and Soc. Rep. Dem. and Soc. 
Alabama......... 45,005] 112,966 8,084|| Nevada.......... 11,243 5,909 9,769 
‘Arigana yi. E on. 30,516 26,235 17,210|| New Hampshire 98,575 57,201 8,993 
Arkansas,........ 40564 84'795 13,173|| New Jersey......! 676,27 298,043) 109/028 
California. ....... 733,250/ 105,514) 424649}! New Mexico... °° 54,745 48/542) 54 
Colorado... 4.2.6. 195,171 5,238 69,945]| New York...._/.° 1,820,058] 950,796] 467293 
110,184; 42/416! North Carolina. 191,753} 284270 6.651 
3,4 4,979|| North Dakota.. 94,931 13,858) 89,922 
2/08: 8,625|| Ohio... . 1,176,130} 477,888} 357/948 
123,200 12,691|| Oklahom 226,242} 255.798 : 
24,256 54,160}| Oregon. 142/579 67,589 " 
576,97. 432,027/|| Pennsylvani 1,401,481} 409,192} 307'567 
0. 492,245 71,700|} Rhode Island. 125,286 76,606 7,628 
37 162,600} 272,243]| South Carolin 1,12 49/008 "620 
407,671) 156,319 98,461|/ South.Dakota...:!} 101/299 27,214) 75,355 
Kentucky... ...: 398,966] 374/855) 38,465|| Tennessee... ._ ||! 130,882] 158/537 6 
Louisiana. we 24,671 93/218 OG || Rexhs,. se, eek 130,023] 484/605) 42'881 
Maine. ... 138/440 41/964 17,382) |\Wtah,® venus gee 77,327 47,00 32/662 
Maryland... - 162,414/ 148/072 47,157|| Vermont. ...... 7° 80,498 16,124) 5,96: 
Massachusetts 703,489) 280,831 141,284/| Virginia....... 2 7 73,359 139,797 10;379 
Michigan... . . 874,631! 152,238} 122/014] Washington...) *” 220,224 42,842) 150,727 
Minnesota. . 420,759 55,91 339,192|| West Virginia... |’ 288,635} 257,232 36,728 
Mississippi aan’ 100,475 ainda Wisconsin $i © dete! 311,614 68,115] 453/678 
‘ 5 ’ ” . OHMBR. SW ane ec 
-Montana........ 74,138) 33/805 65867|| Sole Pee BC8) ieee 
Nebraska......... -218,585) 137,289! _106,701/| Totals.,....... 15,725,016) 8,385,586) 4,822,856 


Faris, Prohibition 


57,551; Nations, American, 23,867; Wall 2,778; 
Socialist-Labor, 38,958; Foster, Workers, 33,361. Pui ae eee atts; sence 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1920, BY STATES 
Hard- Wat- Hard- ‘a 
State ing Cox kins | Debs State ing Cox PES Debs 
Rep. Dem, roh. | Soc. Rep Dem. | Proh. | Soc. 
74,690) 168,254/ 757] 2,369|| Nevada,...... 15,479] 9,851 
37,016 129.546 4 5223 N. Hampshire, genase 62°86 baad ae 1384 
, BUND toc Aevaka te ¥ ew rs } , ; 
624,992} 229,191] 25,204] 64'076|| New Raxco. br 6a4 2 ae eae, ot alae 
173,248} 104,936) 2.807] 8,046|| New York. 71,167| 731,238] 19,653 203.301 
229,238) 120,721| 1,771 | 10/350/| North Carolina 232,848] 305/44: aie 
52,858] 39/911 986] _'988||N 72| 37/49 
44,853} 90,515] 5,124) 5,189 
43,720] 107,162|....... 465 
88,97 "579 38 
1,420,480| 534/395) 11,216] 74,747 
96,370} 511/364] 13'462| 24°79 
634,674) 227/921] 4'197| 16°98] 
369,208 yee 15,511 
38-038 87,519 Rhaaua es 
f 5 1 . 
236,117] 180,626|....... a R76 
681,153} 276/691)... °°." 32/267 
762,865] 233,450} 9.646) 28’94 
519,421} 142/994| 11/489) 56/106 
11,576] 69,277|...'... 1,63 
727,162) 574,799]  5,143| 20'249 
Montana.......| 109,430) | 57;3721...°7.. |... 7. eee al ee ae a 
Nebraska. . | || 247,498) 119,608] 5,947! 9,600|| Totals... 16,152,200 '9,147,353/189,408|919,799 


Christensen, Farmer-Labor, 265,411. 


Total popular vote—26,704,346, 


\ 


: 
- 


< 


United States—Population, 1790-1940 
le Se A ee ae SE 
. United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
12 ie 901 309,527} 590,756] 771,623 
x 4:273 30/388 97,574 209,897 
Golo. .)222. eS Sei ig Ey RNR apes | oe Tee bat 
onn... 261-942 275,248] "297.675 309. 370,79 
ele ic. 59,096 64,273 72.674 72,749 76,748 78.086 Bees 
PoGoveISl. Vn. ces vs 14,093 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 51,687 
IAS 6 eee ene Se id Reamer rs oa 34/730 54,477 87,44 
AE aegRe 82,548 162,686] * 252,433} °° 340,989] 516,823] 691,392 906,185 
Za 2 LS eae 12,282 55.211 157.445 476,183} 851,470 
Ind... eel occ cas 2 5,641 24'520] 147,178] 343,031 689,866 988,416 
Pee ERE BOT, yo cai wad ccdinds caer] sksagsen pe] ean caiene ds] 4 apres tinct oraen tee 
ope bt 73,677 220,955 564,317 687,917 779,828] 982,405 
Sl de ta ee Gg 153,407 215,739 352,411 17,76 
Maine 96,540 151,719 2981335] 399,455 501,793] 583,169 
eee 319,728] 341,548 407,350] 447,040 470'019| 583,034 
378,787| 422,845 523,287 610,408 732. 999 904,514 
eS RE: ACORN be, eR eae poe Pe HR 6,077 
es ceeds] HiG-824) SEE ASH) 88 
nie a 83,7 
141,885 183,858] "°214,460] """244,i61] 269,328 284.574] 317,976 
184139] 211,149] 245:562] 277,575) 320,823 373,306 489,08 
ACS uaBS Sk RRS: Se SRA PRS | Nt erga IRR et res ie 
340,120| ” 589,051 959,049] 1,372,812] ° 1,918,608] °2,428,921] 3,097,394 
393,751| 478,103 555,500] 638,829] 737,987 53,41 69,039 
ase a ae 45,365| 230,760 Sar. 434|  937.903| 1,519,467 1,980,328 
434,373] 602,365] 810,091 of, 458 1,348,233] 2,724,033] 2,311,786 
68.825 69,122 76, 97,199 108,830 147,54 
249,073| 345.591] 415,115 502. 981 581.185 594.398 668,507 
35,691 165/603] “**'361,727) "°° "422/833)""""681/904|""""829,210| 1,002,717 
Cea a Le 9 |. Pee oe (Rn eee 212.582 
a ee 85,425 154,465] °° 217,895] ‘235,981 * 991,948 314,120 
etry. 747.610| 880,200] 974,600 1,085.66 1 1.239:797| 1.421.661 
Tee a ee ri ce rae i Cer eee 130,945 305,391 
Total 
U.S 3,929,214| 5,308,483] 7,239, 881! 9,638,453! 12,866,020! 17,069,453! 23,191,876 
State. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 
Alabama......| 996,992] 1,262,505] 1,513,401] 1,828,697) 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248 
Arizona. . 4, 9'653| ° 40.440| " 88,243] "122/931] "204/354 34'162| _'435,573 
Arkansas 484'471|  802/525| 1,128,211] 1,311,564] 1,574,449] 1,752,204) 1,854,482 
California. 560,247| 864,694| 1,213,398] 1/485,053] 2\377,549| 3,426,861) 5,677,251 
Colorado. . 9'864| 194°327| °413,249| °539,7 99/02 391629] 1,035,791 
Gorecticut...| 837.454] 622,700] 746,258] 908,420) 1,114,756] 1,380,631] 1,606,903 
Delaware 125'015| 146,608| 168,493] 184,735) °202,322 223/003 38,380 
District ot Col: 131.700] 177,624] 230,392} 278,718] 331,069 437,571 486,869 
Florida....-..| , 187,748| . 269,493] _ 391,422) | 528,542) | 752,619 68.4 1,468,211 
Georgia......- 1,184'109| 1,542'180| 1,837,353) 2,216,331] 2,609,121) 2,895,832] 2,908,506 
idaho....... 32,6 88,54: 61,7 25,59 31/866 5, 
Illinois......- 2,539,891| 3,077,871| 3,826,352| 4,821,550) 5,638,591] 6,485,280) 7,630,654 
Indiang......- 1,680,637} 1,978,301] 2,192, 2'516,462| 2'700,876| 2,930,390] 3,238,503 
OWS 2 5. cece 1,194,020] 1,624/615| 1,912,297) 2,231,853) 2,224,771) 2,404,021 2,470,939 
RananASe cc 64/3 96,096| 1,428,108] 1,470,495] 1,690,949] 1,769,257| 1,880,999 
Kentucky....- 1,321'011| 1,648,690| 1/858,635| 2,147,174| 2/289,905| 2,416,620] 2,614,589 
Louisiana. .... 726'915| 939,946] 1,118,588! 1,381,625) 1,656,388) 1,798,509} 2,101,593 
Maine.......- 626,915| 648, 61,08 94,4 742/371 68,01 797,423 
Maryland..... 780,894) 934,943] 1,042,390] 1,188,044] 1,295,346] 1,449,661) 1,631,526 
Massachusetts .| 1,457,351| 1,783,085] 2,238,947) 2,805,346) 3,366,416 | 3,852,356 4'249'614 
Michigan. .... 1'184'059| 1.636,937| 2,093,890] 2,420,982] 2,810,173] 3,668,412] 4,842,325 
Minnesota..... 439,706 80, 1'310,283] 1,751,394] 2'075,708] 2,387,125] 2,563,953 
Mississippi. . 827'922| 1,131/597| 1,289,600} 1,551,270] 1,797,114| 1,790,618] 2,009,821 
Missouri. ..... 1,721,295| 2,168,380] 2,679,185) 3,106,665) 3,293,335 3,404,055} 3,629,367 
Montana..... 20,595 9,159] _ 142, 43,329 76,053 48; 889 37, 
Nebraska. ...| 122,993] 452,402] 1,062,656) 1,066,300) 1,192,214) 1,296,372 1,377,963 
Nevada....... 42,491 "266| | _47,: 42'335| ' 81/875 77,407 91; 
NewHamipstire 318°300] _ 346/991] _ 376,530] 411,588] 430,572] _ 443, 465,293 
New Jersey.. Bey 1,131,116} 1,444,9: 1,883,669] 2,537,16 3,155,90! 4,041,33 
New Mexico.. 74| _119,5 160,282 95,310} — 327,301 60, 423,31 
Now Mexico. | 4,382" "'759| 6,082,871| 6,003,174] 7,268,894] 9,113,614] 10,385,227) 12,588,066 
Newth Carolina| 1,071,361| 1,399,750 1,617,949 1,893,810 2,206,28 ‘ 39,123 3,470.2 
Se ete “$,668,260} 3,198,062] 3,672,329] 4,157,545] 4,767,121) 5,759,394] 6,646,697 
Oklahoma. .. : 258,657| °790,391| 1/657,155| 2;028,283| 2,396,0 
Oregon i 90,923 317,7 413,536] "672, 83,389| — 953,786 
Pennsylvania, .| 3,521,951 4ono'set 5,258,113} 6,302,115| 7,665,111] 8,720,017| 9,631,350 
Rhode Island..| 217,353) 276, 45,506 815 42'610 04'397| . 687,497 
South Carolina.| 705,606] 995,577) 1,151,149) 1,340,316 1,515,400] 1,683,724] 1,738,765 
South Dakota. . 14181] _ 135,177| _'348,600| | 401,570 83,888 36,547] 692, 
Tonnessee.....| 1,258,520] 1,542:359) 1,767,518 2,020,616 2,184,789] 2,337,885| 2,616,556 
Texas........ 8°879| 1.591,749| 2,235,527| 3,048,710] 3,896,542] 4,663,228) 5,824,715 
Sk ES: : 143°963| 210,779| 276,749] 373,351 449396 07,847 
Vermont... 330.551} 332,286] 332,422) 343,641) 355,956 352,428 359,611 
ineinia... 1,225'163| 1,512'565| 1,655,980) 1,854,184| 2,061,612] 2,309,187 2,421,851 
Weshineton 23'9 75,116]  357,2: 18,103; 1/141'990| 1/356,621| 1,563,396 
Wer Vagina] , Gla] S437 «fest aontane| Sapsee0| Sesser] 4 0 
: 4°670) 1,315,497) « 1333, 
Wisconsin: 1,058 Pie] “?2a/7a0] ” 62,555| ” 92.531| 145.965} '194,402| 225,565 
_———_—$ $5 — ee 


2,832,961 
4 


431 


1860. 


964,201 


31,443,321 


1940. 


Total U. S.. . .|38,558,371|50, 155,783|62,947,714|75,994,575 191,972, 266 105,710,620]122,775,046 131,669, 275 


432 W. S.—Population, Male and Femule; Urban, Rural 


; ee S. Population, Male and Female, 1940, by States * 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ij All Classes White All Classes White 
: States Male Female Male Female States Male _ \'Female Male j; Female 
1,399,901} 1,433,060] 926,996] -922,101||)Nev.-.. 61,341 48,906 57,984 46,046 
258,170| 241,091 219,958| 206,834)|N. H... .90 ¥ 244,608} 246,381 
982'916| 966,471) 744,238) | 721,846)|N. J...- 9 
3,515,730] 3,391,657] 3,334,507| 3,262,256 
rif 654,518 pontage 546,1 


1,280,494| 1,257,774 71,503] 1,249,188 || 
40} 894,688] 873,095} 861,401 
Bee 1,435,812] 1,409,815] 1,329,625] 1,301,800 
4 172,382] 1,191,498 57,379] 754, 
ng "821| 421,405| 424,327] 420,216 


: Mich.. | 2'694,727| 2:561,379| 2,584,459| 2,455,184||W. Va.. : 933,392} 907,906 
: Minn. ‘| 114277545] 1,364,755} 1,415,169] 1,353,813||Wis. . .. 1,600, 176| 1,537,411) 1,587,193 1,525, 559 
* “| 170847482] 1.099,314| °556,157| 550,170) Wyo...| 135,055] 115,687) 132,782 3,815 
F Meais2| MSGS) MGR) MARLEE) MEN rocalenoens 
fs Mont.. i otal] 66,061,592 65,607,683|59,448,548|58,766, 
4 Nebr... 665,788| 650,046| 656,667| 640,957! | 8) See 
: ‘a U. S. POPULATION, 1940; URBAN, RURAL, WHITE, NATIVE, FOREIGN BORN 
‘ Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
4 z White and non-white White’ 
4 States Urban | Rural Native | Total Nat’ lized Aliens 
a flabama..........-- 855,941| 1,977,020 2.293 
2 AATIZONA. 22s ee ene 173,981 325,280 Ritts 
P Arkanses. ...,..-.-- 431,910 1,317,877 117 
‘ California........--+ 4,902,265) 2,005,122 345,919 
Colorado.......+++- 590,75 32,540 18/83 
Connectieut.........- 1,158,162 551,080 124'248 
Delaware... .. of 139,432 127,073 31997 
, Dist. of Col. ; Gos UO weet eee 7'368 
| Florida 1,045,791 851,623 18890 
oF Georgia 1,073,808] 2,049,915 "337 
; Tdaho 76,708 48,165 4555 
i Illinois. 5,809,650) 2,087,591 223'856 
Indiana 1/887,712| 1,540,084 38'a48 
1 a "084'231| 1,454,037 25048 
peer os... 753,941| 1,047,087 87 
Feancueky ae ark 849,327) 1,996,300 o'711 
_Louisiana..........- 80,43) 1,383,441 7886 
TORS hhc skeen 343,057 04:16 35071 
Maryland..,........ 1,080,351 740,893 53° 559 
Massachusetts....... 3'859,476| — 457,245 275) 531 
Michigan... .. it] 3/454'867| 1,801,239 314304 
Minnesota. . .| 1,390,098} 1,402,202 39126 
Mississipp! 32/882] 1,750,914 1273 
Missour 1,960,696] 1,823,968 27'523 
Montana. . 4 11,535 347,921 "485 
Rae. Sits. 514,148 801,686 12'00 
Nevada.........-.5. 43,201] 66,956 et 
Neetu pshite tee 283'225| 208,299 oars 
New Jersey......... 3,394,773| 765,392 Balk; 
New Mexico.......: 76, 355.4 All 
New York........-. 11,165,893] 2,313,249 eee tT 
North Carolina. ....: 74, 2)597.44: 5,119 
North Dakota....... 131,923] 510,012 1,807 
VBE oe hiccat ae os 4,612'986| 2,294,626 6,897 
Oklahoma. . 79/663| 1,456,771 149,985 
Oregon... . 4 531,675 58,00 676 
Pennsylvania. 6,586,877| 3,313,303 21,791 
Rhode Island. 53, 59) 258,962 
South Carolina 466,111] 1,433,693 V2 
South Dakota....... 158/087] _"484°87 7 
Tennessee.........-- 1,027;206] 1,888,635 4,391 
MGSABUR (A. ltrs O06 2,911,389] 3,503,435 2,680 
MUSA eds eos 305 44°817 139,332 
Mermonts ease es 123,239| 235,992 130 
REGGIE lis ch sia Ges 944'675| 1,733,098 11,867 
Washington......... 921,969 14,222 62 
West Virginia,...... 534,292] 1,367,682 49,256 
Wisconsin........... 1,679,144) 1,458,443 17,028 
Wyoming........... 93,577 157,165 ORR 
Total U.S. ...... 74,423,702| 57,245,573|118, 4 RSPR eases So 
F 214,870|106,795,732| 11,419,138 3,343,814 


: The urban population in 1940 was 56.5 per cent o 
) 216,168) was 22.9 per cent; the rural non-farm (23 862,740) pat ken a = Population 
f The urban population had increased 7.9 per cent sine 1930. 
Ee oats) BE ee an aoouiaion. ERD as afainst 30,445,350 in 193 
cent o al population— 1 
1890 "83. bs 1910 (45.7); 1920 (51.2); 1930 (56.2); todd Cb Apres ead (10.8); 180 (19.8)3, 1870. (25.0); 
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l 
| 
| 
: 

. 0 ® 
Population of the States, by Counties | 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued | 
States and States and States and * 
Gounties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
VU st thie Setee a oa pleedomaiprite tiie XR we | ; 
State total. 2,832,961 2,646,248 || Boone...... Los Angeles. 2, ao Hop] 8,4 hi 
Autauga 20,977 * 19,694 ‘ 1494 aders. * aE tet i} 
ald 28,289 41, i 
Barbour 22/425 || Carroll...,. 3,233 z 
Bibb... 20,780 || Chicot...... 23,505 “a 
Blount. 28,020 || Clark...... 36,748 4 
Bullock. 20,016 038 ny 
Butler 30,195 = . 1,360 a 
Calhoun... 55,611 Cleveland. .. 12,570 53,705 Sear t 
Chambers. 39,313 || Columbia. .. 29,822 22,897 4 
Cherokee. . 20,219 || Conway .... 21,536 10,596 sit 
Chilton. ... 24,579 || Craighead. . 47,200 118,674 4 
Choctaw. . 20,513 || Crawford... 23,920 468 ¥ 
Ciarke. Crittenden. . 7,913 4 
Clay. 81/024 ie 
Cleburne Sacramento. 141,999 i 4 
Gottee San Benito.. 11,392 11,311 Bs 
Colbert. San Bernar- on 
Conecuh. fei bers pera 161,108 133,90 f 
Bicada San Diego.. 289,348 209,659 ‘ 
Covington .. San Fran- ‘ ng 
Crenshaw. eisco..... 634,536 634,394 “ 
& San Joaquin 134,207 102,940. | 
Dale...... 30,2 San Luis a 
Dalias.... 55,094 || Hempstead. 32,770 30,847 Obispo... 33,246 29,613 
DeKalb 409,104 || Hot Spring. . 18,916 18,105 |} San Mateo.. 111,782 77,405 
"3 Howard .. 16,621 17,489 || Santa 
Independence 25,643 24,225 Barbara .. 70,555 65,167 D] 
Tgard,...... 12,834 12,872 || Santa Clara. 174,949 145,118 4 
4: s ; 45,057 1433 
=i 927 1 
. 2/492 
: 25,480 ‘ 
é 834 *4) 
7 62,222 vd 
56,641 | 
14.618) Se 
- ‘epferson.... 459,930 431,493 || Logan...... 13,866 ‘A 
5. 809 7 i 
; 77,442 ry 
(27; a 
Pate 54,976 i 
a 23, fa 
7 Lowndes... 22,661 22,878 || Monroe. 11,331 ro 
7 ada....+ 1 20,407 COLORADO J j 
4 a8 State total, 1, 13 aoe 1,035, ae Ka 
my : 481 20,2 45 4 
fe 4 
: 
3 
B 


te 


ARIZONA 
te tot is ' 499,261 
State tota ats 


CALIFORNIA 
State total. 6,907,387 5,677,251 
Alameda.... 513,011 474,883 


Colusa. .... 9,7: 
Contra Costa 100,450 78,608 
Del Norte... 4,745 | 4,739 
El Dorado... 13,229 8,325 


Humboldt 45,812 43,233 
Imperial... 59,740 60,903 


State total. ee ee 1,854,482 


kansas... — 2 22,30 
wiey. ; 26,785 25, 151 7,166 oh 
Brie 10/28 12,589 g 


a ' 36,148 38,263 | 1 
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COLORADO—Continued 
States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
2,089 1,784 
3,272 2,052 
4,948 5,797 
1,836 1,770 
12,304 14,762 
68,870 66,038 
Rio Blanco. . 2,943 2,980 
Rio Grande. 12,404 9,953 
Bone cre “eee eeee 
aguache... i . 
San Juan... 1,439 1,935 
San Miguel, 3,664 2,184 
Sedgwick .. 294 5,580 
Summit.... 1,754 9 
Peller... 25. 6,463 4,141 
Washington. 8) 336 9,591 
0 ae 3,747 65,097 
Yuma....,. 12,102 13,613 
CONNECTICUT 
State total. 1,709,242 1,606,903 
Fairfield.... 418,384 386,702 
Hartford)... 450,189 421,097 
Litchfield... 87,041 82,556 
fiddlesex. . 55,999 51,388 
ew Haven. 4841316 463,449 
bd New ponder 125,224 118,966 
Tolland. . 31,866 28,659 
Windham. . 56,223 54,08 
DELAWARE 
Statetotal. 266,505 238,380 
2 SC 44 31,841 
New Castle 179,562 161,032 
Sussex:..... 52,502 45,507 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
663,091 486,869 
FLORIDA 
State total. 1,897,414 1,468,211 
Alachua... . 38,607 oeare 
12,091 
40, 
13,283 
0 
7,298 
4,013 
5,516 
6,85: 


Indian poe 
Jackson, 
Jefferson. . 
Lafayette. . 
1. Rae 


eee ee 


TBBORS cis ieis 
Liberty..... 
Madison. ... 


United States—Population by States and Counties” 


“  FLORIDA—Continued 


States and 
Counties 1940 
Sarasota. ... 16,106 
Seminole... 22,304 
Sumter..... 11,041 
Suwannee... 17,073 
Taylor..... 11,565 

Union...... 7,09 
Volusia. .. . 53,710 
Wakulla... 5,463 
Walton... . 4,246 
ashington. 12,302 
GEORGIA 


State total. 3,123,723 
ling. 14,497 


Chattooga .. 
Cherokee... 20,126 


Colquitt... 
Columbia. . 
Cook. 


woe 11,84 
Johnson..,. 12,953 


1930 


12/908 
12,681 


GEORGIA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1939 
8,331 8,992 
10,091 9,745 
5,6: 190 
33,606 32,693 
7,8 8,328 
8,595 8,153 
847 
4,086 180 
31,86 29,994 
6,22 4,927 
10,878 9,014 
5,292 5,763 
15,947 16,643 
13,431 14,921 
6,954 6,968 
22,055 22,437 
99. 9,07 
23,261 6: 
10,749 11,606 
9,668 10: 
2,713 . 
11,137 9,215 
75,4 57, 
18,576 17,290 
* 97,576 8,082 
12,430 12,927 
12,832 12,327 
0,378 0,268 
136 9,687 
11,800 12,522 
10,375 10,853 
2867 25,141 
9,829 005 
8,514 8,367 
3,435 3,820 
7,821 6,331 
609 17,174 
81,863 72,990 
102 7,247 
5,033 5,347 
20,35 20,503 
8,492 7,389 
28,427 23,495 
12,972 11,740 
603 11,114 
» 502 26,800 
8,141 8,458 
6,278 6,172 . 
16,243 15,411 
0,7 10,617 
15,145 14,997 
16,675 18,290 
31,289 32,612 
1599 . 16,068 
16,952 17,165 
+92, 4,346 
7,632 488 
43,879 36,752 
846 11,196 
117 8,372 
,680 6,340 
25,064 19,509 
1,0 26,206 
20,777 21,118 
27,929 26,558 
ay-a80 pend 
13,122 12,647 
+72 032 
53, 9,149 
6,417 056 
26,105 20,808 
2,755 13,439 
1084 5,944 
11,025 0, 
21,374 21,094 
IDAHO 
State total. 524,873 032 
Ada. 50,401 37,925 
40 2,867 
4,759 31,266 
7,911 7,872 
oby4 6,371 
21, 18,561 
5,295 3,768" 
Seer 1a'tag 
oa Tae 
1,877 Tose 
1,360 1,411 
Bas OREN 
'* J 
14,430 13,116 
1,005 1,12 
8,243 6,59: 
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____IDAHO—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued o 
pW States and States and States and 
5 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
as ve eh _ 1 
Monroe..... 12,754 ; 17,311 ‘17,469 ! 
Montgomery ; 12,090 11,351 i 
"358 —-16,561 Bs 
17,770 16,625 ‘ 
{ 


Randolph. . 


Richland. 17,137 14,053 || Seott....... Bsr 
» x 98,191 Shelby eh 25,953 26,552 4 
ae < Spencer... 16,211 16,713 
Raye 9 2 ‘ Starke. ..... 12,258 10,620 
i Steuben... 13,740 13,386 
Sullivan.... 27,01 28,133 
Rie Lt 8,176 8,539 || Switzerland. 8,167 8,432 
Deak if Tippecanoe. 51,020 47,535 
J ecpeaty 9,184 ats 15,208 
ee oa 40,646 880 
Tazewell. . 58,362 113,320 
Union...... 21,528 17 23) 
' Washington. Vermilion... 86,791 Atl 98,861 < 
Yellowstone Wabash.... 13,724 26,601 25,170 
Nat'l Park.. 0 1 || Warren. . 21,286 1055 9,167 
Washington. 15,801 19,435 18,230 
z ILLINOIS ¥ 22,092 17,008 16,285 
. State total. 7,897,241 s oo cep: TBare 
dams..... gee Will i ; 17'037 15,831 
9 Alexander , Williamson. 2 COA. 17,001 15,931 
Bond... 4,540 14,406 
Boe 15°202 15,078 || Winnebago. seth , Row 
eEawii 81053 ae Woodford... 19,1 A 


538, 
to ee - 2,538,268 2, 470,939 


State total. 3,427,796 
21,254 


Allamakee.. 

foc: Hg dae 
u anes « , DS 

hristian... 38,568 esp TP. ‘ Benton...’ 22/879 22,851 


Buchanan.. 20/991 19,550 


Calhoun... . 17,584 hee 


Cass 18,6 

Cedar...... 16,884 16,760 
Cerro Gordo 43,845 38,476 
Cherokee... 19,258 18,737 
Chickasaw. . 15,227 tae 


Glinton....; 44,72 44/377 
Cress siete eats 21,028 


Floyd 
Fountain... 
Franklin... 
Fulton... 
Gibson . 


ardin..... 7 | 
Henderson. y 8,949 8,778 || Green 
Henry...... 43,798 43,851 
Troquois.... ~ 32,496 32,913 
Jackson. . 37,920 35,680 


Jay 

J efferson... ea 
Jennings. . 

ze gy Beit 


A one ~ eee r eeee 25/452 
2s ana 47,989 . 35,635 nor fits 

Marshaii. are 13,179 
Mason,...- 15,358 
Massac....« 14,937 
Menard.... 10,663 - 
Mercer..... 17,701 


ove LAID Te 15,114 
sete cee 15,374 15,2 
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IOWA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1936 
Madison. ... 14,525 14,331 
Mahaska... 26,485 25,804 
Marion..... 7,019 25,727 
v 40! 33,727 
15,064 15,866 
14,121 14,065 
Monona..., 18,238 18,213 
Monroe.... 14,553 15,010 
Montgomery 5,697 16,752 
Muscatine.. 31,296 
O’Brlen.... 19,293 40 
Osceola.... 10,607 
Ay ae 887 
Palo Alto... 16,170 
Plymouth... 23,502 
Pocahontas. 6,2 
Polk....... 195,835 
Pottawat- 
tamie.... 66,756 
Poweshiek .. 18,758 
Ringgold... 11,137 
Sac...... ts 17,639 
Scott. w.2cee 84,748 
Shelby ..... 16,720 
®Mioux...... 27,209 
BOP... 000 33,434 
. Tama...... 22,428 
. Taylor..... 14,258 
- * Union.. 16,280 
: Van Buren. c 12,053 
ss Wapello.. 44'280 
4 Warren..... 17,695 
4 Washington. 20,055 
: Wayne..... 13,308 
Webster.... 41,521 
Winnebago. 13,972 
Winneshiek . 22,26 
Woodbury.. (103,627 101,669 
Worth...... 11,4 16 
Wright..... 20,038 
KANSAS 
" State total. 1,801,028 1,880,999 
hnooete 19,874 21,3 
autebacn 11,658 
Atchison 22,222 
Barber..... 9,07 
Barton p 25,010 
Bourbon... 20,944 
Brown,.... 7,395 
Butler..... . 32,013 35,904 
hase. . 345 952 
‘ Chautauqua 9,233 10,352 
' s. Cherokee.., 29,817 31,457 
oe 221 6,948 
1 4,081 
| 13,281 
17,247 
12,278 
41 
38,139 
et 
5 227929 
: Doniphan... 2,936 
Douglas... 25,171 
Edwards.... 6,377 
FOE sian 8,180 
Ellis... 17,508 
Ellswort! 9,855 
Finney . 10,092 
3 Ford... 17,254 
, Franklin. ... 20,889 
' Geary...... 15,222 
Gove,...... 4,79 
Graham... . 6,071 
4 Grant..... < 1,946 
2 Gray...... 4,773 
G Greeley..... ‘1,638 
Greenwood, 16,495 
Gh sala _ 645 
x Harper 12,068 
‘ Harvey. 71 
@ Haskell. .. | 2,088 
Hodgeman. . . 3,535 
¥ Jackson. , 13,382 
a Jefferson..., 12,718 
(i Jewell...... 1,97 
+ Johnson... 33,327 
4 Kearny..... 2,525 
3 Kingman... 001 
¥ Klowa..... ¥ 5,112 
, bette. .... 30,352 
£& Lane....... 2,821 
£ Leavenworth 41,112 
£ ncoln..... 133 
I Linn..,..-. 11,969 


| — ere 


KANSAS—Continued 


States and 
Counties 


MePherson: 

Marion. . 

Marshall. . . 
ae 


iam 
Mitchell. 
Montgomery 


Wyandotte. 


KENTUCKY 
State total. 2,845,627 2,614,589 
Adair 18,566 16,401 


Crittenden. . 
Cumberland 


1940 


8,014 
145,071 


31,763 


141,211 
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States and 


een | 5 Z Eee eee ey ee! 
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_ KENTUCKY—Continued _ 


Counties 1940 1930 
Grayson.... 17,562 17,055 
TEEN .. 2.55 2,321 11,401 
Greenup.... 24,917 554 
Hancock 6,80 6,147 
Hardin..... 29,108 20,913 
Harlan . 20 557 
Harrison. 15,124 14,859 
a Pee 17,239 16,169 
Henderson... 27,020 26,295 
SEA - 2,220 8] 
142 
9 
17 
Johnson 25,771 96: 
Kenton. .... 93,139 93,534 
Knott..... ry 00 15,230 
WERE... oc 31,029 2 
Larue...... 62: 9,093 
21,109 
17,275 16,713 
10,860 hyd 
,981 10,765 
59) 35,7 
Lewis .. 15,686 14,315 
Lincoln. .... 19,859 17,687 
eevagsran = 127 60! 
= teak 23,345 21,875 
ELYOD: - 65 50 ,067 2D: 
46,271 
14,627 
11,072 
27,621 
15,719 
499 
12,889 
584 
18,862 
4,958 
14,471 
Ys 
13,077 
15,130 
37,784 
16,551 
O71 
24,469 
+402 
10,710 
1876 
ae? ; 7,82: 42/18 
Poh eee ‘ 71,122 63,267 
Etc a ae ase 5,800 
aski..... 863 35,640 
Robertson 3,419 344 
Rockcastle, . 17,165 15,149 
Rowan..... 12,734 10,893 
Russell .... 13,615 11,930 
Scott 14,314 4,400 
Shelby 175 17,679 
Simpson 11,752 11,336 
Spencer ,75 60 
Taylo’ i 12,047 
Todd. 14,234 520 
Trigg... Arg 12,531- 
Trimble 601 348 
Union... 17,411 17,053 
Warren. 36,631 33,676 
Washington 12,965 12,623 
Wayne..... i) , 84 
Webster .... 19,198 es} 
Whitley.... 33,186 29,730 
Wolfe. ...... 9,997 425 
Woodford .. 11,847 10,981 
LOUISIANA 


State total. 2,363,880 
teeny 2,101,593 


21,215 

8,541 

39,256 

14,847 

23,933 

Ce eiea. ax 506 
Caldwell. . 12,046 
Cameron... »203 
Catahoula... 14,618 
Claiborne. ., 29,855 
Concordia... 14,562 
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ee ee Continued __ |] _ MICHIGAN Continued 
= States and Stat 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 coaaca, 1940 1930 
Beat st atc te er 13,309 12,806 
88,415 68,2 2154 ¥ 
pagel og ie | : since ghee 
Evangeline. ao eae : gg 96 23,382 || Presqhe Isle. 12,250 i1'330 
Franklin. 32'382 nae Seance 8,784 18,583 || Roscommon 3,668 : 
Gane eo 530 ashington. 68,838 65,882 || Saginaw 130,468 121 eat 
mss BUS Ho-7o8 || Whcomico.- S490 3) || Se cia. eae ar 
Toerville... | 27.721 24'635 of : St. Joseph... 31,749 ‘61 
emi: Hat Fes ||" aassacnuserrs | Sulee,: | Sas Baa 
een 50,427 40,032 || State total. 4,316,721 4,249,614 Shiawassee. 41207 36°87 
tie ote ae 18) | 78.768 || Bereetire Sle: 33.278 120,790 van Buren? Ret EE 32.637 
. : 8,827 || Bristol..... 5 .590 Wash: 2 Gaal 
fourche 38,615 32419 || Dukes... 7. 600). 4053 || Wayne, one coe eee 
oe Re in Ue ed ete ae Wexford...) "17/978. 16/827 
Livingston.. 17,7 3906 || Hampden. 332107 335/406 
ge ea 18,443 14,829 || Hampshire. 2/461 eee 80 st Mi 
gees, 081 si.) elses” ompgay 0804 | ieee. game 
2 3 3; in... +. f i 
Orleans... 40g337 | 4Be768 | Plymouth... 168;ao4 298436 — fee Be 29'503 
Ouachita 59168 54/337 || Suffolk.. bes'szg  feaiesy || Beltrami... 26,107 —20,707m 
Plsguowiscs 12818 "Sggu || Worceisr.. Sonata SOU3H3 || Benen. ieuge gas 
Coupee... 24,004 —«-21,007 MICHIGAN Blue Harth.. 36,203 33'a7 
Rapides... , 73,370 : 23,428 
Red River 15,881 21,232 
Richland... 28,829 , 16,936 
bine. ...”.. 23,586 15,591 
St. Bernard. 7,280 15,762 
St.Charles.. 12,321 13,189 
oe J sain eetcae 23,120 
6596 
St. John the ease 
Baptist. 14,766 14,782 
St. ry ee gee 
’ i "592 
St.Mary.... 31,458 845 12) 127 
St. Tam’ any 23,624 , 20) 18,813 
hole iets ipa Charlevoix 13,031 24,748 
Terrebonne ne. 35,880 29.816 Cheboygan. 13,644 28,741 
Be ate i 5 731 ppewa... 7,807 3317 
pee ie ee Seas Ra ok afte 
Wastincton 34445 eggs || Crawtord:’’ 3705 3.007 || Habla: ngas taaap 
(458 || Delta...... "0 : ) ; 5 
eos Baton 5 a ceesineon 38°731 3o'oay || Isanti 12,950 ost 
11,263 9,716 1 ee ee 4,124 224 
WestCarroil 19252 13.895 || Emmet... 15,791 5/109 5,863 
W.Feliciana 11,720 10,924 || Genesee.. 1944 9-211, : 9 558 
Wira....... 16/923 14,766 || Gladwin. ; 7434 Kandiyohi. 26,524 28,574 
MAINE pe ente gs BL Ue BL BEE pee ie930 | «1sor8 
Statetotal. 847,226 797,423 Traverse 23,390: Lacqui Parle 15,509 15,398 
Andro- r Gratiot. . 3'205 Eigt Lake... 2 6,956 "06: 
scogain... 76,679 71,214 || Hillsdale. 29'092 27.417 || Lakeol the 
Aroostoo 94.436 87,843 || Houghton 47/631 52,851 Woods... 5,975 4,194 
eerotend 146,000 5 ‘ Le Sueur 19,227 * 17,990 
oe einen: Oh Haas 
emilee eet Menesd....  31°380 -2orbee 
ORs Ss 7,191 Mahnomen, 8,054 6,153 
Lincoln. ... 16,2 Marshall. 18,364 17,003 
riond.. 662 Martin..... 24,656 2/401 
Penobscot. 97,104 Meeker..... 19,277 17,914 
Piscata- Mille Lacs... 15,558 14,076 
aus 0+. 18,467 Morrison... 27,47. 25,442 
Sagadahoc. 19,123 Mower..... 36,113 3,06: 
Somersdt 81945 Murray.... 15,060 13,902 
A eee 1'159 Nicolet... 18,282 16,550 
Washington. 37,767 
Aci eee 550 
MARYLAND 
State total. 1,821, 244 1 631,526 
‘Allegany.. 86,9 
Anne 
del. . 68,375 _ 55,167 
Baltimore... 155,825 124,565 
Baltimo: 
City. ...- 9,100 804,874 
Calvert... 10,484 9/528 
Caroline... 17,549 17,387 
Carroll..... 39,0. 5,978 
Ee Sta 26,407 , 25,827 
Charles. .... 17,612 ;, 
Frederic ed 57,312 perk 
CK.. ’ a 
Garrett. .... 1'981 19,908 
Harford... 32.000 Fetee 14,812 805 
Kents..ci., » 13.485 "949 || Ogemaw. -.. 8,720 6,595 || Steele...... 19,749 "475 
Montgomery 83,912 49,206 '| Ontonagon. . 11,359 11,114 |! Stevens..... 11,039 185 


eS SF eee Oe ee Or 
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MINNESOTA—Continued 
ash Ali i ged Ne tata acta he leg 


States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Swift....... 15,469 14,735 
Todd.c5.. 4% 27,438 26,170 
Traverse. 8,28. 793: 
Wabasha 17,653 17,613 
Wadena 12,772 EY) 
Waseca. . 15,186 14,412 
Washington. 26,430 24,753 
Watonwan.. 3,902 12,802 
Wilkin..... 10,475 »791 
Winona..... 37,795 35,144 
Wegne 27,550 27,119 
Yellow 
Medicine. 16,917 16,625 
MISSISSIPPI 
State total. 2,183,796 2,009,821 
27,238 23,564 
26,969 23,653 
21,892 19,712 
30,227 26,035 
42 9,813 


5 
61,007 
Pallahatehie 4,166 
Tate. 19,309 
Tippah.. tone 19,680 
‘Tishomingo. 16,974 
Tunica... .. 22,610 
Union..... 21,867 
Walthall.... 17,534 
‘Warren..... 39,595 
Washington. 67,576 
Wayne..... 16,928 
Webster 14,160 
Wilkinson. . 15,955 13,957 
Winston.... 22,751 21,239 


SR one 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 


Counties 


Yalobusha. . 
WAZOO. ores. 


Callaway ... 
Camden.... 
Cape Girar- 


Mississippi. 
Moniteau. .. 
Monroe.... 


Montgomery 


Morgan.... 


Ray 
Reynolds... 
Ripley...... 


States and 


1940 
18,387 
40,091 


MISSOURI 
State total. 3,784,664 
dai 20/246 


1930 
17,750 
37,262 


Sere 


923 
11,176 


De Oy | gee ee 
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MISSOURI—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
25,56 | 
13,146 13,289 
35,950 35,832 
274,230 211, 593 
816,048 821,960 
10,905 10,097 
29,416 30,598 
6,627 951 
557 * 
30,377 24,913 
11,831 10,894 
11,224 11,983 
33,00 7452 
11,298 11,614 
13,701 15,212, 
10,323 86 
813 18,580 
25,586 25,031 
»73 8,0 
17,492 14,450 
12,794 12,243 
47,22 16,148 
6,345 D8 
17,967 16,741 
MONTANA 
Statetotal. 559,456 537,606 
794 6,654 
10,419 8,543 
Se eee 156 9,006 
3,451 2,738 
,865 12,571 
.280 13) 
41,999 41,146 
vol 63. 
10,422 +242 
56: 5,553 
8,618 9,881 
13,627 16,293 
3,719 56: 
14, 16,531 
24,271 a 
18,269 16,124 
2,641 »252 
9,034 297 
1,607 2,126 
3,401 3,013 
? 13,304 13,775 
4,6 413 
3,655 5,238 
Eds cade 490 541 
22,131 18,224 
ines 2,209 19) 
7,882 7,089 
3,798 ihe 
7,294 6,323 
2,237 2,272 
135 62 
9,038 21,782 
»717 7, 
1,566 10,922 
,083 2,04: 
7,892 8,208 
6,716 6,964 
3,159 3,909 
6,152 6,202 
5 AL 3,945 
Ravalli.. 12,978 10,313 
Richland. - 10,209 63 
Roosevelt... 9,806 10,672 
Rosebud. 6,477 34 
Sanders..... 6,926 5,692 
Sheridan. .., 7,814 9,869 
Silver Bow.. 53,207 56,969 
Stillwater. . 5,694 6,253 
Sweet Grass 3,719 944 
: 6,922 0 
6,769 6,714 
1,499 661 
15,181 © 115181 
286, 3751 
161 2,767 
Yellowstoné 41,182 30,7 
Yellowstone 
Nat’! Pk. . 43 52 
NEBRASKA 
fue peporal. 1,315,834 Larne 
S 24576 275 
Rieke. 13,289 S308 
Arthur..... 1,045 1,344 
1,676 


Banner..... 1,403 
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NEBRASKA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
1,538 1,584 
12,127 14,738 
A? 10,736 11,861 
6,0: 7,16 
5,962 5,772 
23,655 24,338 
12,546 13,062 
sy 13,106 14,410 
16,992 17,684 
> 15,126 16,427 
5,310 5,484 
" Ghetry...... 9,637 10,898 


Kimball. ... 


hill... OL 
Clark S aake aoece 

AS... . 
ah Raoehire, « 10,912 
Esmeralda... 15: 


NEVADA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Eureka.... 361 1,333 
Humboldt 4,743 3,795 
Ct ae 1,745 1,714 
Lincoin. 4,130 ,601 
LIOW Solon ,076 3,810 
Mineral... 2,342 1,863 
NYP: ie. aes 606 3,989 
Ormsby 3,209 2,221 
Pershing. 2,713 2,652 
Storey. ..... 1,21 667 
Washoe. . 32,476 27,158 
White Pine. 12,377 11,771 
3 

| "5 

} 6 
Hillsborough 144,888 140,165 
Merrimack. 6¢,710 56,15: 
Rockingham 58,142 53,750 
Strafford... 43,553 38,580 

| Sullivan.... 25,442 24,286 


NEW JERSEY 
State total. 4,160,165 4,041,334 


Atlantic. 124066 124,823 
Bergen.. 409,646 364,977 
| Burlington. ‘ 97,013 93,541 
| Camden.... 255,727 252,312 
| Cape May.. 28,919 29,486 
| Cumberland 73,184 69,895 
Go ee 837,340 833,51 
Gloucester . 72,219 70,802 
Hudson.... 652/040 690,730 
Hunterdon. . 36,766 34,72 
Mercer... ..3 197,318 187,143 
Middlesex.. | 217,077 212,208 
| Monmouth. 161,238 147,209 
Morris. i 4k 


Ocean .. 
Passaic. 


NEW MEXICO 


Statetotal, 531,818 423,317 
Bernalillo. .. 69,391 45,430 
881 3,282 
3,980 19,549 
18,718 19,157 
18,159 15,809 
3,725 
30,411 
4,311 
,050 
8,646 
4,374 
4,821 
1,154 
8,557 7,198 
6,457 6,247 
23,641 20,643 
10,981 10,322 
3 ,022 9779: 
Quay. . 12,111 10,828 
Rio Arriba. 25,352 21,381 
Roosevelt. .. 14,549 11,109 
Sandoval... 13,898 11,144 
San Juan... 7,115 14,701 
San Miguel. 27,910 23,636 
Santa Fe.... 30,826 19,567 
Sierra...... 6,962 18 
Socorro 11,422 9,611 
Taos .:..'2>+ 18,528 14,394 
Torrance... 11,026 9,26! 
Union...... 9,095 11,036 
Valencia. . 20,245 16,186 
NEW YORK 
State ache 13,479,142 12,588,066 | 
Albany.. 221°315 "211,953 
‘Allegany. . 39,6 38,0 5 
Bronx...... 1,394,711 .1,265,253 
Broome.... 165,7 147,022 
Cattaraugus 72,652 72,39: 
Cayuga. ..+. 65,508 64,751 
Chautauqua 123,580 126,457 
Chemung... 73,7 4,68 
Chenango... 36,4 34,665 
|-Clinton, ..., 54,006 46,68 
/ Columbia. .. 1,464 41,617 


and Counties 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Cortland... 33,668 31,709 
Delaware. .. 40,989 41,163 
Dutchess... 120,542 105,462 
Brie Soe 798,377 762,408 
Essex... ... 4,178 95 
Franklin ,286 45,694 
Fulton... .. 48,597 46,560 
Genessee 44,481 44,46 
Greene..... 27,926 25,808 
Hamilton... 188 3,929 
Herkimer... 59,527 ,006 
‘ 4,003 574 
is 81 23, 
Livingsto 38,51 37,560 
Madison. . 38,598 39,790 
Monroe..... 38,230 423,881 
Montgomery 59,14: 60,076 
Nassau... .. 06,748 303,053 
New York.. 1,889,924 1,867,312 
Niagara 60,110 149,329 
Oneida... .. 203,636 198,763 
Onondaga 295,108 291,606 
Ontario. 55,307 4,271 
Orange 140,113 130,383 
Orleans, 27,760 28,795 
Oswego. 71,275 69,645 
Otsego: . 2... 46,082 46,710 
Putnam.... 16,555 744 
Queens..... 1,297,634 1,079,129 
Rensselaer . 121,834 9,781 
Richmond., 174,441 158,346 
Rockland... 74,261 59,599 
St. Lawrence 91,098 90,960 
Saratoga. ... , 606 3,31 
Schenectady 122,494 125,021 
Schoharie. .. 20,812 9,6 
Schuyler. .., 
Seneca..... 
Steuben... 
Suffolk... 
Sullivan.... 
Tioga:...... 
Tompkins 
Ulster.) . 053 
Warren..... 
Washington. 46,726 46,482 
Wayne. 52,747 49,995 
Westehestar 573,558 520,947 
Wyoming 31;3' 8,7 
Yates sos 16,381 16,848 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
State total. 3,571,623 3,170,276 


Alamancer.. 57,427 14 
Alexander. . 3,45 12,922 
Alleghany. . 8,341 7,18 
‘ 29,349 
21,019 
11,803 
02! 
25,844 
22,389 
15,818 
97,937 
61 29,410 
Cabarrus... 59,393 44,331 
Caldwell. ... 35,795 28,016 
Camden.... 5,440 5,461 
Carteret.... 18,284 16,900 
Caswell 20,032 18,214 
Catawba 51,653 ,991 
Chatham 24,726 24,177 
Cherokee 18,813 16,151 
Chowan 11,572 728: 
@) Ch epee rr 405 5,434 
Cleveland. ., 58,055 51,914 
Columbus. . 45,663 37,720 
Cravell..... 31,298 30,665 
piss oer 40,218 
aa ‘ i; 
D 04 5,202 
Davidson. 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 
Edgecom 
Forsyth 
tye 
aston 
Gates 0,551 
Graham .... ' 5,841 
olga 2s 5; 29,344 28,723 
Greene. 18,548 18,651 
Guilford. ; 153,91 133,010 
Halifax. . 56,512 53,24 
Harnett .... 44,239 87.911 


= ee cs 


Se, tee” ee a ee 


ia ae 


1 
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5 NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. 
i Both tol heigl rd tote Bet al 2s nt ee 
g States and 
L Counties 1940 1930 
Haywood... 34,804 
Henderson., 26,049 
ze 9,352 
14,937 
,860 
50,424 
19,366 
63,798 
,926 
18,743 
41,211 
24,187 
22,996 
5,880 
: act 
rti 26,111 
Mecklenburg 151,826 
Mitchell. . 15,980 
Montgomery 16,280 
Moore. ..... 30,969 
cea laeie sa 55,608 
ta hes 
anne 47,935 
erins" pton 28,29 27,161 
5 fOnslow..... 17,939 
» Orange.. 23,072 
Pamlico. , 706 
Pasquotank 20,568 
Pender':..,... 7,710 
Perquimans 9,77 
Person..... 25,029 
Li Cot See 61,244 
jf)) eae 11,874 
Randolph. .. 44,554 
Richmond., 36,810 
Robeson, ... 6,860 66,51 
Rockingham 57,898 51,083 
Rowan.. 9,206 56,665 
Rutherford. 45,577 40,452 
Sampson, 47,440 40,082 
Scotland 23,232 t 
Stanly... 32,834 
Stokes. ..... 22,65 
X\ surty...... 41,783 
Swain...... 12,17 
ao 12,241 
Tyrrell... 05! 
Union...... 9,097 979 
Vanee...... 29,961 2 
Wake...... 109,544 * 
Warren..... 3,145 23,364 
Washington. 12,323 11,603 
Watauga 8,114 15,165 
Wayne 58,328 53,013 
Wilkes ,003 36,162 
Wilson ,219 44,914 
Yadkin. 20,657 18,010 
Yancey..... 17,202 14,486 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Statetotal. 641,935 680,845 
Adams 664 343, 
Barnes 17,81 18,804 
Benson. 12,629 13,327 
Billings. .... 2,531 140 
Bottineau 13,253 14,853 
Bowman.... 3,860 »119 
Burke...... 7,653 9,998 
Burleigh. 22,736 19,769 
Bert tog 52,849 48,735 
Cavalier. 12,923 4,554 
Dickey A 9,696 10,877 
Divide ; 7,086 636 
TAN AT Esa .6.</s 8,376 9,566 
Eddy...... ? 5,741 6,346 
Emmobns.... 11,699 12,467 
Foster. ee §,824 35. 
Golden 
Valle 3,498 4,122 
Grand Forks 34,518 31,956 
Grant. . »264 10,134 
Griggs. ..... 5,818 6,88) 
Hettinger. ., 7,457 79 
GP 5.54 6,692 
La Moure.., 10,298 
Logan...... ,561 
McHenry. . 14,034 
MeiIntosh. . 98 
a MeKenzie. . 8,426 
: MeLean..., 16,082 
Mercer..... 611 
Morton..... 18: 
ff Mountrail. , 10,482 
i: Nelson.,... 129 
e Oliver... 3,859 
: embina 15,67 
; . 9,208 


Ko 


NORTH DAKOTA—Cont. 


States and 
Counties 


Ashland ..., 
Pa tae F 


Columbiana. 
Coshocton... 
Crawford... 
Cuyahoga. . 
Dark 


Guernsey ... 
Hamilton... 


eee 
Morgan, , 
Mintaet 

us ngum., 
Nobl 


1940 


" oHTIO 


26,071 
234,887 


fe, ee Mt Ad 


and Counties ‘ 


OHIO—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 _ 1930 
339,405 344,131 
132,315 123,063 
68,81 68,193 
20,01 19,192 
26,759 26,273 
11,573 10,287 
9,894 7 34 
43,537 42,437 
920 47,024 
25,510 24,316 
} 51,796 Ry 
Wyandot... 19,218 19,036 
OKLAHOMA 
State total. 2, ae: 434 2,396,040 
Adair 15, 755 14 fh 
15,228 
14,533 
11,452 
28,991 
4. 
32,277 
Reid 
28,115 
41,419 
17,470 
24,142 
408 
24,948 
Sa 11,521 
Comanche.. 38,988 34,317 
Cotton... .. 884 5, 
Craig. i2.2 21,083 18,052 
Creek 5,503 64,115 
Custer 23,068 27,517 
Delawa 18,592 15,370 
Dewey 1,981 250 
Bilge. ie 46 10,541 
Garfield 45,484 45,588 
1,150 31,401 
41,116 47,638 
13,128 4,158 
4,550 20,282 
10,019 13,834 
6,4 ,761 
17,324 16,216 
29,189 30,334 
22,708 91 
15,107 17,392 
Johnston oe 13,082 
BY wists stu,cra i 186 
Kingfisher 15,617 
i 2,81 


Pittsburg... 48,985 50, 
Pontotoc 39,792 aan 
setae teat ves 
eee 377 

Pushmataha 19,466 ee 
Roger Millis. 10,736 14,164 
Rogers..... 21,078 18,956 
Seminole. . . 61,201 79,621 
Sequoyah.., 23,138 19,505 
Stephens... 31,090 33,069 
DOKSE 5: 3 9,896 14,100 
Tillman 20,754 3 
TUIsR Whi: 193,363 187, 
Wagoner 21, on ane 
Washington. 30,559 27,777 
Washita 22,279 = 29.435 

Oods...... 14,915 17/005 
Woodward., 16, 270 15,844 


OREGON 


States and 


Counties 1940 


1930 


State total. 1, wes 684 
Baker. 7 
Benton..... 


Washington. 
Wheeler . 5 
Yamubill.... 26,336 


Adams.. 
Allegheny. . 

cone, « 
Beaver. 


. 1,411, ‘38 


Columbia. .. 51,413 
Crawford... 71,644 
Uae 74,806 
Dauphin. . 177,410 
Delaware.. 310,756 
uh 34,443 
Cs CE eee 180,889 
Fayette 200,99 

Forest. ..... 5,791 
Frankiin. .. 69,378 
Fulton..... 10,673 
Greene..... 44,671 
Huntingdqn 41,836 
Indiana..... 9,854 
Jefferson. ... ,090 
Juniata..... 15,378 
Lackawanna 301,243 
Lancaster... 12,504 
I 6,877 


Montgomery 289,247 
Montour. nA 15, 466 
North- 

ve 168,959 
Northum 

poet ee, toe bl 
Philadélpbia 1,931, 334 
Potter... ial os 18) Sot : 
Schuylkill: ; 228,331 


953,786 
4 


PENNS YLVANIA 
State total. 9,900, oe ba! Set ah 


1,374,410 
79. 298 


235, "505 


“ 
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PENNS YLVANIA — Continued 
States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
Snyder..... 20,208 18,836 
Somerset 84,957 80,764 
Sullivan 504 49) 
Susquehanna 33,893 33,806 

O28 .. 2... 004 31,871 
Union...... 20,247 7,468 
Venango. .. 63,958 63,226 
Warren.... 78 41,453 
Washington. 210,852 204,802 
Wayne.... 934 8,42) 
Westmore- 

land. 303,411 294,995 
Wyoming 16.702 15,51 
FORK Soe. 178,022 = 167,135 

RHODE ISLAND 
Statetotal. 713,346 687,497 
Buistol..... 25,548 08 
Kent se) i 58,311 51,390 
Newport. ... 46,696 41,668 
Providence. 550,298 540,016 
Washington. 32,493 29,334 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State total. 1,899,804 1,738,765 


Abbeville... 22931 323 
Athen... 54.4 49,916 47,403 
Allendale... 3,040 13,294 
Anderson. . 88,712 80,949 
Bamberg... 18,643 19,410 
Barnwell... 20,138 21,221 
Beaufort. ... ; 
Berkeley. . 
Calhoun. . 
Charicatort > 
Cherokee... 
Chester. . 
Chesterfield. 
Clarendon... 
Colleton.... 
Darlington. . E 
Dillon. ..... 9,625 25,733 
poe 19,928 18,956 
17,894 19,326 
24,187 23,287 
70,582 61,027 
26,352 21,738 
6,580 117,009 
,083 36,078 
17,465 17,243 
thane 51,951 39,376 
na 11,011 9,98: 
. 32,913 32,070 
Lancaster. .. 33,542 27,980 
Laurens.... 44,185 42,094 
2 a 4,908 24,096 
Lexington, . 35,994 36,494 
McCormick. 10,367 11,471 
Marion. 30,107 221 
Marlboro. 33,281 31,634 
Newberry.. 33,577 34,681 
Oconee..... 6,51 33,368 
Orangeburg 63,707 3,8 
ckens. .... 37,111 33,709 
Richland 104,843 87,667 
Saluda....: 17,19 18,148 
Spartanburg 127,733 116,323 
Sumter. 2,46: 5,90 
Union... 31,360 30,920 
Williams 
burg 41,011 34,914 
Oe Lk ate. 58.663 53,418 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State total. 642,961 692,849 
Armstrong. . 42 80 
Aurora.. 5,387 7,139 
Beadle..... 19,648 22,917 
Bennett 3,983 090 
Bon Homme 10,241 11,737 
Brookings. . 6,560 16,847 
Brown..... 29,676 31,458 
Brule. i. Le 6,195 7,416 
Buffalo... . 1,853 1,931 
Butte. 004 8,589 
Campbeil.. 5,033 5,629 
Charles Mix. 13,449 16,703 
Clark...... 8,955 11,022 
Clay ice 9,592 10,088 
Codington.. Se 17,014 17,457 
Corson.,... 6,755 9,535 
Custer, .+..s 6,023 5,353 
| Davison..., 15,336 16,821 
Nyasa fi ed . 13,565 4,606 
Deuel...... 8,450 8,732 
Dewey..... 5,709 6,476 
Douglas 6, 348 7,236 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 
ee AetelnDantebieomntiaine ies one ert 


States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Edmunds... 7,814 8,712 
Fall River. 8,089 8,741 
Faw 5,168 6,895 
10,552 10,729 
Bee 4679 
7,562 8,299 
7,166 9,485 
5,400 6,131 
3,010 3,589 
624 7,009 
12,668 13,904 
1113 3,690 
1,955 2,636 
4,752 5,816 
2,509 3,177 
10,831 12,805 
12,412 12,379 
19,093. 13,920 
13,171 13,918 
(045 33 
9,793 10,316 
8,353 8,77: 
Marshall. . 8,880 9,5: 
Meade..... 9,735 11,482 
Mellette. 4,107 5,293 
Miner. ...0,. 836 8,376 
Minnehaha, 57,697 50,872 
Moody ..... 341 ,603 
Pennington. 3,799 20,079 
Perkins. .... 6,585 8,717 
5,762 
15,782 
132 
4,0 
15,304 
2,381 
3,852 
5,898 
12,712 
I 14,891 
1,480 
Walworth.. 7,274 8,791 
Washabaugh 1,980 2,474 
Washington, 1,789 1,827 
“Yankton. ... 16,725 16,589 
Ziebach.... 2,875 4,039 
TENNESSEE 
State total. 2,915,841 2,616,556 
Anderson 26 504 19/722 
Bedford ‘i 23,151 21,077 
Benton.... 1,976 11,237 
Bledsoe. .... 358 7,12 
Blount s 41,116 33,989 
Bradley... 28,498 22,870 
Campbell 31,131 26,827 
Cannon..... , 88 8,93: 
Carroll 25,978 26,132 
Carter. ..... 35,127 29,223 
Cheatham 92 9,025 
Chester..... 11,124 10,603 
Claiborne. 24,657 24,313 
Clay cay -es 0,904 9,577 
Cocke:. 2. 6 24,083 21,775 
Coffee... ... 8,959 16,801 
Crockett. ... 17,330 17,359 
Cumberland 15,592 1,440 
Davidson... 257,267 222,854 
Decatur . 10,261 10,106 
De Kalb 14,58: 
Dickson 19,718 
Dyer. . 34,920 
Fayette... m 30,322 
Fentress..., 14,262 
Franklin. .., 3,892 
Gibson...., 44,835 
Giles....... 29,240 
Grainger... 14,356 
Greene..... 39,405 
Grundy. . 11,552 
Hambien.. 8,611 
Hamilton... 180,478 
Hancock. . 11,231 
Hardeman... 23,590 
ardin, . sir. 17,306 
Hawkins.... 28,523 
Haywood.. 27,699 
Henderson. . 19,220 
Henry. .-... 5,877 
Hickman 14,873 
Houston.... 6,432 , 
Humpbreys. 12,421 
Jackson, . 5,082 
Jefferson. 
Johnson . 8 
Knox. ; 


Fy ns +e re 


ge aes F 
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Se eee 
Lake...... 11,235 10,486 2 ein 0 


Roane...... 27,795 
Robertson... 29,046 
Rutherford. 33,604 

eS 


White ‘ 
Williamson, POR Rs vant 
Wilson... .. 25,267 .929 || Grimes..... 
TEXAS 


State total. 6,414,824 5,824,715 Do ee 12, 
3 37,092 34,643 || Hamilton... 13,303 
Hansford... 2,783 
Hardeman. . 11,073 
5,87. 


28,961 
,900 
1,873 
14,905 
15,349 
Hemphill. "170 
Henderson.. 31,822 
nidaleo.. 
1: 1 ae 
Hockley 
Hood.... 
Blanco.,... 4,264 8,842 || Hopkins. 


Borden..... eae 1,505 || Houston. 


50, 48,563 Hudspeth. . 
( 23,054 || Hunt......, 
26,977 21,835 Hutchinson 
i Rea | CYLON... saa. 
; 5,590 || Jack....... 
6,362 ,901 || Jackson 


5,90 imate 
25,924 26,382 || Jasper. . 


ie 18,334 19,848 || Jeff: Davis... . 2,375 
ie y 10,771 10,355 || Jefferson. . 145,329 
is 24,893 31,397 || Jim Hogg... 449 
ahare 5,911 §,385 || Jim Wells. .. 20,239 
Callahan.... 11,568 12,785 || Johnson.... 30,3 
Cameron... 83,202 


Castro.....-. . 
Chambers. . 7,511 
Sarre mes 43,970 
nildress... 12,149 
seaie 12,524 
Soe ran.... 3,735 
COKE vei 6 4,5) 


worth.... 10,331 


Colorado. .: 17,812 +, 19,129 || LaSalle... 3,003 


TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
pe a nt 

t : States and 

eon 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 


TEXAS—Continued 


States and 
Counties 


San Jacinto. 
San Patricio 
San Saba... 
ore 
Scurry...... 
Shackeltord, 
Shelby. . 


1940 


1930 


528 
1o.o1d 


. 
: 
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TEXAS—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
9,575 4,599 
25,38) 
45,916 
36,15 
12,411 
73,604 
20,474 
13,230 
41,698 
17,066 
6,141 
19,074 
24,360 
5,354 
19,004 
3,916 
11,603 
UTAH 
State names 550,310 507,847 
Beaver .. 5,01 136 
Box Elder... 18,832 17,810 
29:79 7.424 
18,459 17,798 
411 
15,784 14,021 
8,958 8,263 
7,072 7,042 
5,253 4,642 
2,070 1,813 
8,331 7,227 
7,392 8,605 
2,561 2,235 
9,613 9,945 
2,611 2,536 
2,203 1,956 
2,028 1,873 
211,623 194,102 
4,712 3,496 
16,06 16,022 
12,112 11,199 
8,714 9,527 
9,133 9,413 
9,898 9,035 
57,382 49,021 
5,7. ,636 
9,269 420 
2,394 2,067 
Weber...... 56,714 52,172 
VERMONT 
Statetotal. 359,231 359,611 
Addison... , 17,944 17,95 
Benrington. 22,286 21,65. 
Caledonia... 24,320 27,253 
Chittenden 52,098 47,471 
exec we 6,490 067 
Franklin 29,601 29,975 
Grand Isle.. 3,802 944 
Lam 11,028 10,947 
Orange..... 17,048 16,694 
Orieans. .... 21,718 23,036 
Rutland.... on ee ge 
Washington. R a 
am... 27,850 26,015 
Windsor... . 37,862 37,416 
VIRGINIA 
State total. 2,677,773 2,421,851 
Accomac 33,030 854 
Apenare: es ees 
Alleghany... A , 
ee 278 18.090 
Amherst... . E 
Appomattox 9,020 8,40: 
Arlington... 57,040 
Augusta... 42,772 
Bath, ...... 7,191 
Bedford.... 29,687 
Bland...... 6,731 
Botetourt. 16,447 
B ck. 19,575 
Se, Se 
Buckingham 
Gonpeel Hee Tae 
aroline.... § 1, 
& 25,904 22,141 
4,275 4,881 
15,861 6,061 
31,183 26,049 
159 7,167 
3,769 3, 562 
13,365 13,306 
,D05 7,535 
21, es 16,163 
Dinwiddie.. 18,166 18,492 


VIRGINIA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Elizabeth 
City. 19,835 
97 
25,264 
21,071 
11,698 
+46 
24,337 
13,167 
12,80: 
11,019 
7,953 
20,017 
98! 
13,388 
41,283 
,00 
30,310 
20,088 
Highiand ... 875 4,525 
Isle of Wight 13,381 13,409 
James City. 4,907 ,879 
King 
ueen. .. 6,954 7,618 
King George 5,431 | 29) 
ng Wil- 
ae 7,855 7,929 
Lancaster. .. 8,786 
heck ton 39,296 
Loudoun. . 291 
uisa...., 13,665 
Lunenburg. 3,844 
Madison. 465 
Mathews. 7,149 
Mecklenburg 31,933 
Middlesex. ,673 
Montgomery 21,206 
Nansemond. 22,771 
Nelsou..... 14,241 
New Kent ,09 
Norfolk. . 35,828 
Northamp- 
B08. ecdais 17,597 
Northum- 
berland.... 10,463 
Nottoway 5,556 
Orange...., 12,649 12,070 
Ag Ee 14,863 14,852 
Patrick. . 16,613 15,787 
Pittsylvania 61,697 61,424 
Powhatan. 5,671 6,143 
Prince 
Edward.. 14,922 14,520 
Prince 
George... 12,226 10,311 
Princess 
ee ‘Be. 19,984 16,282 
William. . 17,738 13,951 
Pulaski. . 22,767 20,566 
Rappahan-" 
nock... 7,208 Legh lye 
Richmond 6,634 6,878 
Roanoke. 42,897 35,289 
Rockbridge 22,384 90) 
Rockingham 31,289 29,709 
Russell..... 26,627 25,957 
Scots! fo25.2 26,989 24,181 
Shenandoah 89 65: 
¥thcs.cd 28,861 25,125 
SS re 
Dai ae 26,442 26,870 
Srotayivesta 9,905 10,056 
ard. 25 9,548 0 
6,193 7,096 
12,485 12,100 
1,607 32,477 
11,352 i} 
9,248 8,829 
38,197 33,850 
9,512 8,497 
52,458 51,167 
22,721 20,704 
85 7,615 
Independent Cities 
Alexandria. . 33,523 24,149 
Bristol (a). . 9,768 8,840 
peers See '335 4,002 
Charlottes- 
ic n Forge o 
pense = 32,749 22,247 
Frederic! 
pburg..... 10,066 6,819 
Hampton... 5,89 8: 6,382 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 

States and 

Counties 1930 1930 
Harrison- 

burg .. 8,768 7,232 
Hopeweil.. 8,679 11,327 
Lynchbu: 44,541 O61 ' 
Martinsville 10,080 7,705 , 
Newport : 

News..... 37,067 34,417 
Norfolk. .... 144,332 129,710 
Petersburg. . 0,63 B.o64 
Fortemoutit 50,745 45,704 
Radford . 6,991 6,22 
Richmond .- 193,042 182,929 
Roanoke. . 69,287 9,20 ; 
South 3 

Norfolk... 8,038 7,857 
Staunton... 13,337 11,990 
Suffolk ..... 11,343 10,271 i 
Williams- aa 

DUTY «0 3,942 3,778 ‘4 
Winchester, 12,095 10) 855 


(a)Population Bristol UE Sul 
livan County, 
1930, 12,005. AS 

WASHINGTON oe 
State to total, 1, a 191 1,563 


Tenn., 1940, At 00% 


396 


Klickitat. - 11,357 

Lewis 25 ts 41,393 0 " 

Lincoln. 11,361 11,876 

Mason 5 1,603 0,060 

Okanogan. . 24,546 18,519 
achhic: .. .. 15,92 14,970 

Pend oreillé. 7,1 7,155 


8,5: 
Thurston... 37,285 31,351 
Wahkiakum 4,286 3,862 
Walla Walla 30,547 28,441 
Whatcom... 60,355 59,128 
Whitman... 27,221 28,014 
Yakima.... 99/019 77,402 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State ype? 1 Ba Pte 1,729,205 
19,869 18,628 


Barbour.. 86 

Berkeley. ... 9°01 
Boone. 28,556 
BraxtoR.... 21,658 
Brooke..... 4,513 
Cabell. ..... 97,459 
Calhoun.... 12,455 
lays whi 15,206 
Doddridge.. 10,923 
Fayette. 80,628 
Gilmer..... 2,046 
Grant...... 8,805 
Greenbrier... 38,520 
Hampshire, . 12,974 
Hancock.... 1,572 
Hardy.... 10,813 
Harrison,... 82,911 
Jackson.,., 16,598 

Jefferson. ... 16,76: 
Kanawha... 195,619 

ae é 22,27 

‘i 22, 

e bas 
68,683 
189 
22,270 
Mercer . 68,289 


Tare ae ee ee ee eee 
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BET ny 2 Ws Ree ee eae 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
WEST VIRGINIA—Condiauet || _— —l- : =D Bsr ieee 
; States and States and States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
Sar Sie os Sandan P= ek ee oh Sat bbs y+ peateht  ritekia ears a 
Mineral.... 22,215 20,084 11,540 8,878 
Mingo...... 40,802 38,319 35,378 33,516 
Monongalis. 51,252 50,083 76,221 © 71,235 
. Monroe. . 13,577 11,949 2 j 17,685 
Morgan. . 8,743 8,406 || Eau Claire. . 46,999 41,087 Hons abate 24,381 23,910 
Nicholas. . 24,070 20,686 || Florence. . 4,177 3,768 || Vernon.. 29,940 28,537 
Ohio 73,115 72,077 || Fond du Lac 62,353 59,883 || Vilas....... 8,894 7,294 
| Pendieton, : 10,884 9,660 orest...... 11,805 11,118 || Walworth... 33,103 31,058 " 
: Pleasants... 6,692 6,545 Grant Echo ton 40'639 38,469 || Washburn.. 12,496 = 11,103 ¥ 
" Pocahontas. 13,906 14,555 reen...... 23,146 21,870 || Washington. 28,430 26,551 
+ Preston..... 30,416 29,043 Geoes Lake. 14,092 13,913 |} Waukesha. . 62,744 52,358 & 
j Putnam.... 19,511 16,737 || Iowa....... 20,595 20,039 || Waupapa... 34,614 33,513 $ 
Raleigh..... 86,687 68,072 || Iron........ 10,049 9,933 || Waushara.. 14,268 14,427 bs 
Randolph. .. 30,259 25,049 || Jackson.... 16,599 16,468 || Winnebago. 80,507 76,622 ~ 
Ritchie..... a ase i 5.bo8 z efferson.... a5 808 aoe 4 Wood...... 44,465 37,865 re 
i \ unesau...2. - . , 
20,409 20,468 || Kenosha.... 63,505 63,277 WYOMING ’ 
19,919 19,114 || Kewaunee.. 16,680 16,037 || State Leg 250,742 225,565 4 
13,173 13,374 || La Crosse. .. 59,653 54,455 || Albany.. 13,946 ,041 5 
12,559 12,785 || Lafayette... 18,695 18,649 || Big Horn. 12,914 11,222 
18,360 17,944 || Langlade... 23,227 21,544 Campbell.: 6,048 720 4 
35,566 31,206 || Lincoln..... 22,536 21,072 || Carbon.. 12,644 11,391 ri] 
18,080 14,216 || Manitowoc. 61,617 58,674 || Converse... 6,631 7,145 | 
22,342 22,334 || Marathon.. 75,915 70,629 || Crook...... %5,463 - 5,333 § 
6,475 6,358 || Marinette. . 36,225 33,530 || Fremont. ... 16,095 10,490 ua 
62,399 56,521 || Marquette.. 9,097 9,388 || Goshen..... 12,207 11,754 4 
29,774 20,926 || Milwaukee.. 766,885 725,263 || Hot a 4,607 5,476 % 
Monroe.... 30,080 28,739 || Johnson. 4,980 4,816 
WISCONSIN Oconto..... 27,075 26,386 || Laramie.... 33,651 26,845 2 
State paral 3,137, ren 2,939,006 || Oneida..... 18,938 15,899 |) Lincoln..... 10,286 10,894 $ 
d. 8)44 8/003 Outagamie. . 70,032 .790 || Natrona... . 23,858 24,272 
aA'801 21,054 || Ozaukee.... 18,985 17,394 || Niobrara... 5,988 ,723 
34,289 34,301 || Pepin...... 7,89 7,4 Pack 2 ousniss 10,976 8,207 r 
15,827 Pierce. ’.. .. 21,471 21,043 || Platte...... ‘ 9,695 
83,109 70,249 || Polk....... 26,197 26,567 || Sheridan.... 19,255 16,875 : 
16,090 15,330 || Portage..... 35,800 33,827 || Sublette.... 2,778 4 * 
11,382 IO;239 |i, Pricey... . 5 18,467 17,284 || Sweetwater. 19,407 18,165 
17,618 16,848 || Racine..... 94,047 2,543 ai 
40, 37,342 || Richland ,381 7,223 6,572 
33,972 34, 1) ee 80,173 5,858 4,109 : 
32,517 30,503 || Rusk....... 17,737 36.5 4,958 4,673 ; 
Ranicea 16,781 || St. Croix.... 24,842 25,455 || Yel’stoneNat. 
130,660 112,737 '! Sauk,...... 33,700 32/030 Pk. (part) 416 200 


a 
Rank of the States in Population, 1790-1940 
7830] 1840 | 1850 | 1860] 1870] 1880| 1890| 1900 | 1910| 1920) 1930 ;1940 
12 16 f° a7iP i718 | ask. £8 | rh ee } 
PED yobee | ake S| Si ral nscale a 46 | 44| 47] 47] 46] 46| 44 | 44 
26 2% | 25| 24| 25| 25| 25] 25] 24 
29 24 24 22 21 12 8 5 
a8 41 35 31 32 32 33 33 | 33 
21 25 28 29 29 31 29 29} 31 
30 35| 38| 43| 451 47) 47! 47.1 47 
33 34] 36] 40] 41| 43| 42] 41] 37 
31 33 34 32 33 33 32 31 1/27 
9 12 13 12 11 10 12 14 | 14 ; 
Pa ae 44] 46] 46 45| 43 43 
il 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 
7 6 6 8 8 ay Twig 
27 11 10 10 10 15 16 19 | 20 
2 29| 20] 19} 22] 22] 24] 24] 99 
8 8 8 ll 12 14 15 17 | 16 . 
18 21 22 25 23 24 22 22 | 21 . 
16 23| 27| 30} 31) 34] 35| 35] 35 
17 20 | 23] 27] 26| 27| 28] 28] 28 
6 71-71) el 7161 6) af s : 
20 13)| oo} “9 0 1 Oaibeer t cadee 
36 23] 26] 20] 19| 19| 17] 18] 18 
: 15 is| 18] 21} 201 21| 23] 23 | 93 
ae 13 5 ese 5| 7 10 | 10 
| 29 Tia) Dia (cain Ary a Dae “ad Pe 43} 45] 45] 43| 40] 39] 39 
(OT SS ieee RR, OPO RR 38| 30| 22] 27] 29| 31] 33 32 
5) 0 OY ileal pelissip! Fekid IE 40 | 43| 49] 49] 49| 49| 49] 40 
“Hr: 33 31| 31 | 33} 37] 39] 41| 42] 45 
19 17 19 18 16 i 10 9 9 
a2 a7] a1] 44] aa] aa] ae) 45 | ap 
1 
| 2) a1 ae] ag] as] ae] a al at 
Bhs ealica 38 
a) 31 SEE etl ofl at] atl ails 
EA =o OUR 1] 21 
a4 ia] 87] 38) 3¢] 35) 34) 34 rl 
28 33 | 33) 36] 38] 38| 38] 37 | a¢ 
14 22| 21] 23] 24] 261 26| 26 | 28 
Here ats! ene oes Weare 38 36 37 36 | 38 
5 is 14] 17] 19] 16] 15 
25 19] 11 ¢hisl 6 6 
35 39| 39] 41] 42] 41] 40] 404 41 
23 30 | 32} 37] 39| 42] 451 46] 46 
4 10 14 ee 17 20 20 20 | 19 
hee 42 | 42 34 | 30 
ae alia] 2] | Bl Bl Bl Hl le 
1 
he a7 | 47/1 48 43 $| 33. 
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Urban Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Urban areas, as defined 
2,500 inhabitants or over. 


Source: 


United States Bureau of the Census 


by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated places haying 
This was extended in the 1930 Census so as to include townsihps and other 


political subdivisions (not incorporated as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or 
mcre and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. 

in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 
than 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 
are likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ““T.”” 


Towns that are not listed as urban under special ruling by the Bureau of the Census are not included. 


ALABAMA 
Place 1940 
Albertville. . . 3,651 


Tuscaloosa... 27,493 
Tuscumbia. W015 
Tuskegee.... 3,937 
ete... 2.10 
r ae s 
Wetumpka. : 3,089 
ARIZONA 
Bisbee...... 5,852 
Clifton ..:... 2,668 
paveias ae orn rues 
Flags cee 5 
Glendale.... 4,855 
Globe,...... 6,141 
Rae 7,224 
ee tee me 
Nogales..... 132 
Phoenix..... 65,414 
«Met... 121,828 
Prescott..... . ou 
Tempe. ....< " 
en ee 36,818 
Williams.... 2,622 
Winslow.... 4,577 
Yuma...... 5,325 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Place 


ARKANSAS 
Place 1940 
Arkadelphia. 5,078 
Batesville... 5,267 


Benton..... 
Blytheville. . 
Brinkley... 


Nashville... . 

Newport.... 

North Little 
Rock 


Combined __ population, 
28,840 1930, 27,366. 
CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 36,256 
Albany 1,493 
Alhambra 935 
Anaheim, 11,031 
Antioch 106 
Arcadia 9,122 
Auburn 4,013 
Azusa. 5,209 
paket ? ae 

anning. ..., f 

oi! Seria ie 11,26¢ 
Belvedere T 37,192 
Berkeley.... 1 047 
Beverly Hills 26,823 

rawley..... 11,718 
Brea sos .w evr 67 
Burlingame: 15°30 

ier. . 
ene rang 5,415 
e} || ro 
th ef 2.837 


Chico... 


Inglewood... 

Beach..,. 
La Mesa,... 
La Verne.... 
Lindsay..... 
Livermore... 
Lodi 


Los Angeles. . 
“Met... 


North 
Sacramento 


NS 

i 

ao 

©: 

fo) 

Ne 

wo 

_ 

00 
toe 
a OVO 
3 a SESE 
Sr ee es 


8, 
10,084 


10,344 


1940 


Ce ee eee 


9d SoA poRomaeers 

or “1007 Cn 00: 

2g Bes Nee 

S 8 983 SeseRke 
Sal et net ee Llne oas 


a 


~~ 
deal 
5) 
Were 
‘~IF 00 
Ross 
ane ae 


8,631 -' 6,406 
3.946 
7,740 6,437 


3,624 
4,438 
3.053 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued 


lace 1940 
Oakdale..... 2 592 
Oakiand . 302,16; 

* Met. 1,428,525 
Oceanside. 4,6 
Ontario... 14,197 
Orange. ... ee 
Oroville 4,421 
Oxnard..... 8,519 
Pacific Grove 6,249 
Palm exinas 3,434 
Palo Alto. . 16,774 
Pasadena. . 81,864 
Paso Robles. 3,045 
Petaluma... 8,034 
Piedmont... 9,866 
Pittsburg... . 9,520 
Placerville... 3,064 
Pomona S 23,539 
Porterville. 270 
Red Blu 824 
Redding 8,109 
Rediands.. 14/324 
Redondo 

Beac 13,092 
Redwood 

Clty 2. wis 12,453 
Reedley . 3,170 
Richmond 23, 
Riverside... . 34,69) 

fle.. 6,653 
Sacramento... 105,95: 
Met. 158,999 
11,58) 


Salinas 
San Anselmo. 5,790 
San 


Bernardino 43,646 
San Bruno 51 
San Buena- 

ventura 

(Ventura) 

San Carlos 

San Diego 

ete Met. © 

San Fernando 

San aes cisco 

San Gabriel. . eee 
San Tose. ‘ 68,457 

ee Met. 129,367 
San Leandro. 601 
San Luis 

Obispo.... 8,881 
San Marino. ty, 
San Mateo. 19,403 
San Rafael. 8,578 
Santa Ana... 31,921 
Santa 

Barbara... 34,958 
Santa Clara... 6,650 
Santa Cruz., 16,896 
Santa Maria. 8,522 
Santa 

Monica... 53, 
Santa Paula. 8,986 

ita Rosa. 12,605 
Sausalito.... 3,540 
Mees hs 3,667 

Sierra, itd 4,581 
Signal Hill. . 3,184 
South Gate” 26,945 
South 

Pasadena. . 14,356 
South San 

Francisco, . 6,629 

54,714 


Stockton... . 
* Met... 


2 
Watsonvilie. . 8,937 
Whittier..- . 16,115 
Woodland .. : ty 7 


include 
ervation. No change 


1930 
2,112 


19,632 
13,730 


2 
3,605 


A Sia tor 1930" corrected to 
are Island Naval Res- 


made in 


urban figures on account of this 


correction. 


COLORADO 
Alamosa.... 6,613 


5,107 


U. S—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


COLORADO— Continued FLORIDA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Aurora...... 3,437 2,295 2 eres > 10,136 7,607 
Boulder < 12,958 11,223 |} Cocoa. ...... 3,098 2,164 
Brighton.... 4,0 3,394 Coral Gables, 8,2 5,697 
Canon City.. 6,690 5,938 || Daytona 
Colorado Beach. 22,584 16,598 

Springs 36,789 33,237 || Dade City.. 2,561 Sil 
Delta... 5.3... 3,71 2,938 || Dania...... 2,902 1,674 
Denyer..... 322,412 287,861 || DeFuniak 

“Me 384,372 30,761 Springs 2,570 2,636 
Durango 5,887 5,401 Land. 7,041 24! 
Englewood 9,680 7,980 || Delray Beach 3,737 2,333 
Florence 6) 2,475 || Eustis...... 9 2,835 
Fort Collins - 12,251 11,489 || Fernandina 3,492 3,023 
Fort Morgan. 4,884 ,423 || Fort 
Golden...... 175 2,426 Lauderdale 17,996 8, 
Grand Fort Myers. . 10,604 9,082 

Junction 12,479 10,247 || Fort Pierce.. 8,040 4,803 
Greeley ..... 5,995 12,203 || Gainesville. . 13,757 10,465 
La Junta 7,040 7,193 || Haines City. 3,890 3,037 

(eee 4,445 4,165 || Hialeah..... 3,958 2,600 
Las Animas. 3,232 2,517 || Hollywood. . i: 2,869 
Leadville 4,774 3,771 || Homestead. . 154 2,319 
Longmont 406 6,029 Jacksonville ‘ 1731088 129,549 
Loveland . 6,145 5,506 Met... 195,619 148,713 
Monte Vista: 3,208 2,610 || J acksonvilie ~ 
Montrose. . 4,764 3,561 Beac ‘ 3,566 40 
Pueblo... ... 12,927 12,831 
Met 3,225 16; 
Rocky Ford 5,836 4,416 
Salida.... 22,068 18,554 
Sterling 5,024 3,401 
Trinidad 7,408 5,940 
Walsenburg, 4,687 4,113 
CONNECTICUT 3.027 votre 
Biigesoric,. (AT T2L 146718 || eee | S588 Sei 
sy MOt. 216,621 203,969 . rt 


4766 
Jewett City.. 3,682 436 || Sen sce) at Pepe 
Meriden..... 39,494 38,481 || Palmetto 3,491 3043 
Middletown. © 26,495 24° Panama City 115610 5,402 
Naugatuck. . 5,388 14,315 || Pensaco "449 31,579 
Nor Arent 503 fo arise City.” : 2,668 a7 
New Haven. 160,605 162/655 || pant Clty tao, Seed 
Met. 308,228 293,724 || Quiney 3,888 _ 3,788 
Ror ueoe aee Bee | ee 70 
orwalk. . 
aa 9, 5 Junction 7,110 624 
Norwich..:: 23,652 23,021 , , 
Roekville.; 4 Pere rai Sint Ge 
Shelton... 10;971 10,113 || RCREDUTE GORI are 
Southington ; 5,088 125 || Sanford..... 10,217 10,1 
Springs... 3,401 __-3,492|| Sarasota. 11d) ete 
‘0 5 19,212 |) Jacksonville a 
Torrington. 26,088 26,040 || qatlanassee.. 8,240 _10;700 
ngford.. 11,425 11,170 |] Tampa. 108/391 101,14 
Waterbury . 99/314 9, 902 “Met... 9,693 169; "O80 
vie Met... 144/822 140,575 Tarpon : 
wuattforaT. 33,776 24,941 Vee nel 5000 3368 
est Haven Wauchula... 2,710 2)574 
Willimantic, 39931 28.808 || West Palm ; 
iiimantic. . ee ace eee: -. 33,693 26,610 
DELAWARE Garden 5 3,060 2, 023 
Dover: 2002 Lg TOL eaven g199 7, 
ee eke 2'884 ryt Winter Park. 4715 Br 
Milford ‘ 4214 3°719 leven: Annexed to Jabksonville} city 
Newark..... 4,502 3,899 
New Castle. ald 4131 GEORGIA 
ee ‘i 2, 
Wilmington. 112,504 97 19,055 14,507 
Met... 188/974 1281 eien 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 302/288 ¥ 
Washington. 663,091 2294 370/090 
Met... 907,816 3, 91 1342 
FLORIDA Bee re 
Apalachicola. 3,268 53. 33 
Arcadia 05 : 
Auburndale. 2798 eore e168 
‘Avon Park. 3,125 15,035 14022 
Bartow. . 6,158 4,191 357 
Belle Glade.’ 3806 4653 169 
Bradenton... 7,444 2,955 2,371 


en, 


we eS ae, 


Fa ey 


U. S—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Place 1940 
Camilia..... 2,588 
Canton Ra 2,651 
Carrollton 6,214 
Cartersville. 6,141 
Cedartown. 9,025 
College Park. 8,213 
Columb’ US. 2 « 53,280 
Met 2, 
Commerce. 
Cordele . 
Covington 
Cuthbert 
Dalton 
Dawson 
Decatur. 
District 1511, 
Cen 
Douglas 
Douglasville. 
Dublin 
Eastman. $ 
East Poinf. . 12,403 
Easé 
Thomaston 3,590 
Elberton..., 6,188 
Fitzgerald ... 7,388 
Fort peers: 4,953 
pe neaville 10,243 
Grimin. ..... 13,222 
Henevitic. 5,069 
Hawkinsvilie 3,000 
Hogansviile. . 3,886 
; 2,903 
3,509 
21,983 
57,865 
74,830 
3,462 
8,667 
6,778 
2,820 
4,168 
10,147 
,182 
2,579 
3,116 
4,460 
3,7 
: 26,282 
Rossville. ... : 53 
5 


Waycross. . 


Waynesboro, 3,793 
West Point.. 3,591 
Winder..... 3,974 
IDAHO 
Alameda.... 2,691 
Blackfoot... 3,681 
Boise City... 26,130 
Burley...... 5,329 
Caldwell.... 7,272 
Coeur 
a’Alene.., 10,049 
Emmett..... 3,203 
Gooding.. .. 2,568 
Idaho Falls... 15,024 
3,53 
4,235 
548 
2,731 
82 
6,014 
12,149 
a2. 
188 
ie 
Rupert.. ‘ A 
St. Anthony. 2,719 
Standpoint.. 4,356 
Twin Falls. .. Sk 


allace.... 3,839 
Weiser. 3,663 


1930 


es 
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ILLINOIS ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1949 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Abingdon. . 3,218 2,771 || Hoopeston. .. 5,381 
Aledo....... 593 2,203 || Jacksonville: 19/844 reas 
Alton....... 31,255 — 30,151 |] Jerseyville... 4’80 4,309 
qatncs vs eee ,092 43) ba 
ri OS a b= gS Demin irae Ags 8) 5) Genet acl 5,418 
Heights. . 5,668 4,997 || Joliet... 177 42,365 43908 
Aurora..... - 47,170 46,589 || Kankakee. 22,241 20620 
Barrington. . 3,560 3,213 || Kenilworth. 2,935 501 
Batavia..... 5,101 5,045 || Kewanee ... 16,901 17,093 
Beardstown. . 6,505 6,344 || La Grange. .. 10, 479 10, 103 
Belleville... . 28,405 28,425 || La Grange 
Bellwood . 220 4'991 Park..... : 3,406 2,939 
Belvidere. 8,094 8,123 || Lake Forest. 6,885 6,554 
Benton..... 7,372 8,219 msing . 4,462 3,378 
Berwyhh.. 37, 48,451 47,027 || LaSalle Fi 12,812 13,149 
Bloomington. 32,868 30,930 || Lawrence- : 
Blue con 16,638 16,534 bis Stearn 5 6,213 6,303 
Bradley . 3,68 3,048 || Lemont. .... 2,567 2,582 
Brookfleld .. 10,817 10,035 Libertyvie 3,930 3,791 
Bushnell. 2,906 80 Lincoln. i 12,752 12,855 
Cairo,: 235.5% 14,407 13,532 Litchfield. .: 5 04: 61 
Calumet el 13,241 12,298 || Lockport 3 3,475 3,383 
Canton. 11,577 11,718 || Lombard . 7,075 6,197 
Carbondale... 8,550 Ry Lyons. ..... 4 ,960 4,787 
Carlinville. . . 4,965 , 14 Macomb.-... 8,764 8,509: 
Carlyle. .... 2,591 2,078 || Madison. . 7,782 7,661 
armi 4.098 2 932 || Marion. .... 9,251 9,033 
Carterville. 2,893 2,866 || Marseilles... 455 4,292 
Carthage 2,575 24 Marshball.... TAR 2.368 
Casey... 2254 543 a Mattoon..., 15,827 14,631 
Centralia... 16,343 12,583 || Maywood. 26,648 25,829 
Champaign .. 23,302 20,348 McLeansboro 2,528 , 162 
Charleston. .. 8,197 8,012 |} Melrose Park 10,933 10,741 
Chester. .... 5,110 3,92: Mendota.... 4,215 008 
Chicago .. 3,396,808 3,376,438 || Metropolis. .. 6,287 5,573 
““ Met... 4,499,126 4,364,755 || Moline...... 34, 60: 32,236 
Chicago Hts. 22,461 22,321 “> Met; 174,995 154,491 
pe neta 3 3,833 4,2 Monmouth. . 9,09 666 
Cicero. 5 712 66,602 || Monticello. .. 2,523 * 2,378 
Clinton. 6,381 920 || Morris...... 6,145 5,568 
Collinsville. | 9,767 9,235 || Morrison 3,187 3,067 
Creve Coeur. 3,535 350 || Mount 
Crystal Lake 3,917 3,732 Carmel..., 6,987 7,132 
Danville. ... 36,919 36,765 || Mount Olive. 2,559 3,079 
Decatur. 59,305 57,510 || Mount 
“Met, 65,764 62,867 Vernon... . 14,724 12,375 
DeKalb..... 146 8,545 || Murphysboro 8,976 182 
Des Plaines 9,518 8,798 || Nameoki..., 2,701 2,257 
a ee 10,671 9,908 |} Naperville... 272 5,118 
Dolton..... < 3,06 2,923 || Niles Center. 7,172 007 
Downers Nokomls.... 2,562 2,454 
Grove 9,526 8,977 || Normal.... 6,983 6,768 
Du Quoin 7,515 7,593 || North 
East Alton. . 4,680 ,50 Chicago 8,465 8,466 
East Moline. 12,359 10,107 |} Oak Lawn.. 3,483 2,045 
East Peoria. . 80! 02 Oak Park 66,015 63,982 
East Oglesby 938 3,910 
St. Louis.. 75,609 74,347 || Olney. 7,831 6,140 
Edwardsville. 8,008 6,235 || Oregon 2,825 2,376 
6,180 ,978 || Ottaws ,005 15,094 
4,891 4,482 eed ate 5,966 5,835 
38,333 35,929 || Paris....... 9,281 8,781 
15, 458 14,055 Park Ridge.. 12,063 10,417 
Paxton. ..... 10) 2,892 
13,689. 11,270 RAN, «5 5 sve) ait 19,407 16,129 
65,389 63,120 || Peoria 5 105,087 104,969 
MA 162,566 144,732 
3,313 1,594 || Peoria H'ghts 4,37 3,279 
4,008 3,280 OTUs. bis oe 8,983 9,121 
5,474 4,395 || Petersburg. 2,586 2,319 
4,840 14,555 || Phoenix e. 875 3,033 
eG ar : 
3,007 2,425 ville m. 3,146 3,046 
22,366 22,045 Pittsfield... : 2,884 2,356 
2,585 ,656 || Pontiac. 2 9,585 8,272 
4,126 3,878 || Princeto: 5 5,224 762 
28,876 28,830 || Quincy. - 40,469 39,241 
812 2,875 Riverdale. ;! 2,865 DI 
82 ,406 || River Forest. 9,48 8,829 
4,101 4,607 || River Grove. 3,301 2,741 
3,235 3,407 || Riverside..., 7,935 6,770 
4,440 5,111 |} Robinson:. 4,311 3,668 
6,825 6,295 || Rochelle. 4,200 3,785 
8,055 7,680 || Rock Falls. . 4,987 3,893 
Di 1,886 Rockford . 84,63 , BE 
22,974 25,130 et.. 105,259 103,204 
Greenville. . 3,391 3,233 || Rock Island. 42,77. 37,953 
Harrisburg . - 11,453 11,625 174,995. - 154,491 
Harvard... 3,121 2,988 Sesounouent: 2,557 2,621 
Harvey: «++ 17,878 16,374 || St..Charles. . 5,870 5,377 
Havana..... 3,99 3,451 || Salem... .. oe 7,319 4,420 
Herrin. .... 9,352 9,708 || Sandwich.... 608 2,611) 
Highland.... 3,820 .3 Savanna...., 4,792 5,086 
hiand Shelbyville... 4,092 3,491 
: Park. tt 14,476 12,203 WAS os. wits 2,990 2,650 
| Highwood... 3,707 3,590 || South beg 2,825 2,361, 
iilisboro.... 4,514 4,435 || Sparta..... 3,664 3,385 
Fiinsdale ra 7,336 6,923 Springéeld. 75-503 71,864 
} Homewood. . 4,078 3.227 Met... 89,484 - 82,367 


ue 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
5,010 5,270 
21 ,618 
3,369 2,985 
11,363 10,012 
14,930 14,728 
3,101 339 
7,043 548 
Sycamore... 4,702 4,021 
Taylorville. - 8,313 7,316 
Tuscola 2,838 2,569 
4,064 13,060 
5,288 42 
4 5,362 
7,236 6,220 
,041 3,011 
4,523 3,837 
744 mi 
34,241 33,499 
355 3,477 
4,856. 3,894 
12,383 14,683 
044 2,733 
3,446 3,901 
7,389 
3,025 
17,226 
\ os 12,430 12,166 
Wood River: 8,197 ,13' 
Woodstock... 6,123 5,471 
Zeigier...... 3,006 3,816 
Zion 2,339 
40: 
39,804 
665 
3,700 
5,088 
4,386 
2,83 
13,208 
its) 
5,212 
18,227 
07 
4,208 
744 
7,936 
3,805 
9,935 
12/795 
Crawtords- " 

Wie 25105 ee 10,355 
Crown Point. 4,643 046 
Decatur...., 5,861 5,156 
Dunkirk... 2,942 2,583 
East Chicago 54,637 54,784 
East Gary... 3,401 40 

Ikhart..... 33,43 32,949 
Elwood... ae oks 10,685 

4 
4,385 55 
Franktort,, ‘ 13,706 12,196 
Franklin. ..,. 264 68 
Garrett..... 128. 42 
Gary....../ 111,719 100,426 
Gas City.... 3,48 ,08) 
Goshen . ; 11,375 10,397 
87 4 oF 


Hobart. 
Huntingburg. 
Huntington., 


Indianapolis. 
*  Met.. 
oe 
Torlersonvitic. 
Kendallville. 
Kokomo.... 
Lafayette... 
LaPorte..... 180 
Lawrence- 
burg.. 4,413 
Lebanon 6,529 
Linton 6,263 
Logansport . 20,177 
De. coe 6,923 


U. S—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


INDIANA—Continued IOWA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place * 1940 1930 
Marion..... 26,767 24,496 || Grinnell..... 5,210 4,949 
Martinsville 5,009 962 || Hampton.... 006 3,473 
Michigan Harlan...... 3,727 3,145 

CIR. 32) cies 26,476 26,735 || Hawarden.. 2,681 2,459 
Mishawaka. . 28,298 28,630 || Humboldt... 2,819 2,251 
Mitchell..... 3,393 7,226 reas ee 4,342 3,691 
Monticello. 3,153 331 || Indianola. . 4,123 3,4 
Mount Iowa City... 17,182 15,340 

Vernon 5,638 5,035 || Iowa Falls... W425 4,112 
Muncie. .... 49,720 6,548 || Jefferson. ,088 3,431 
Nappanee... 3,028 2,957 || Keokuk... 15,076 15,106 
New Albany 25,414 25,819 || Knoxville. 936 4,697 
New Castle. . 16,620 14,027 Mars. 5,353 4,788 
Noblesville. . 5,575 4,811 || Manchester. 3,762 3,413 
North Maquoketa 4,076 3.595 

Manchester. 3,170 2,765 || Marion... 4,721 4,348 
North Marshalltown 240 17,373 

Vernon.... 3,112 2,989 || Mason City... 27,080 4 
Oakland beac! 3,06: 2,842 || Missouri Val. ,994 4,230 
Peru. - er gts Stati, a 2,546 2,259 
Petersburg. . a > ) 

Plymouth. . 5,713 5,290 Pleasant. 4,610 3,743 
Portland.... 6,362 5,276 || Muscatine . 18,286 16,778 
Princeton. . . 7,786 7,505 || Nevada “ 3,3 3,133 
Rensselaer... 3,214 2,798 ew 
35,147 32,493 Hampton. aa 2,458 
3,835 3,518 ewton..... 10,462 11,560 
5,960 5,709 weil..... 7,801 7,794 
3,19 194 || Onawa...... 3,438 2,538 
Seymour.... 620 7,508 || Osage....... 3,196 2,9 
Shelbyville. | 10,791 10,618 || Osceola a 3,281 2,871 
South Bend.. 101,268 104,193 || Oskaloosa 11,024 10,123 
Met... 7,02. 146,569 || Ottumwa. 31,570 28,075 
Sullivan..... 5,077 5,30) Pella... e 63: By 
Tell City... 5,3 4,87: OLN Gs vss clor 5,977 5,881 
| Terre Haute. 62,693 62,810 Oak.. 5,763 5,778 

“Met... 83,370 92 Rock Rapids. 2,556 »221 
Tipton. .... 5,101 4,861 || Sac City. . 3,165 2,854 
Union City Sheldon 3,768 3,320 

ie) er, 3,535 3,084 Shenandoah. 6,846 B02 
Valparaiso. 8,736 8,079 || Sioux City 364 79,183 
Vincennes 18,228 17,564 “* Met. 87,791 ee 
Wabash 9,653 8,8: S} (=) eae 6,599 5,019 
Warsaw . ; 6,378 5,730 || Storm Lake. 5,274 4,157 
Washington " 9,312 9,070 ama.. ; 2,832 626 
West Tipton ii 2,518 2,145 

Lafayette. 6,270 5,095 alley 

est Terre Junction (@) 4,280 

Haute. .... 3,72' 3,588 || Vinton...... ,163 3,372 
Whiting... 10,307 10,880 || Washington. 5,227 4,814 
Winchester. 5,303 A87 Waterloo. eran 1,743 46,191 

a) Population,’ Union City Met. ,050 57,052 
village, Darke Co., Ohio, 1940, 2,972 Biv 
v4 497: 1930, 1,305. W 4,156 3,652 
IOWA. Webster ( City 6,738 7,024 
ATMA. 5 ccc, 5,157 4,425 Moines. . 4,252 Srean 
ae 3. a8 13°35 126 ets h. = ; wi "Des 
oe . f a) Name ¢ to Wes 
ee eee Be ees Moines in aun i 
c 3 5 
Belle Plaine, 3.202 3,239 KANSAS 
Bettendorf. 3,143 2,768 || Abilene. .,.. 5,671 5,658 
Bloomfield. . 2,732 2,226 || Anthony.... 2,873 2,947 
2,373 11,886 ‘Kansas 
25,832 77: City. sen 2,752 18,946 
8349 7°36 || Augusta, "Zeal 14'033 
vy , t: 5 
Cape ee | ee ae ae 
Y : Springs . . 921) ede 
Centerville . 413 147 || Belleville 5 betty 
Chariton. »754 5,365 || Beloit....... 3,765 3,503 
Charles City. 8,681 8,039 || Caney Sea 2,629 2'794° 
Cherokee. . 7,469 44 Chanute. ... 10,142 10,277 
90 3,185 4,251 
9 4,518 4,386 
17,355 16,198 
402 2230 
6,255 5,792 
2,875 2,898 
8,487 10,059 
10,045 10,311 
13,188 14,067 
,803 693 
10,557 10,763 
524 3,446 
4,375 4,736 
6,285 6,121 
8 ,607  =2,768 
4,024 7 2,554 2,442 
3,5 00 30 3,626 
une. 3,374 sf Great Bend. 9,044 5,548 
Estherville. . 5,651 4,940]| Hays....... 6,385 461 
Fairfield. . 773 6,619 || Herington .. . 80: 451 
Forest City. . 2,54 2,016 Hiawatha, 3; 3,238 3/302 
Fort Medison 14'0¢3 ia'e70 || Holton oe rat 3,001 
Glenwood... 4 4/269 Sean hee Bere eag8 


‘sy Place 
Hutchinson. . 
independence 
ROE Se tr 0 
Junction City 
Kansas City . 

) Met... 


Manhattan .. 
Marysville. .. 
McePherson., 
eodesha... 
Newton..... 
Norton. ..... 
Qlathe...... 
Osawatomie. 
Ottawa..... 
Pavla...... é 
a, eae 
Pittsburg.... 
] Pratt... 
Ys Russell...... 
oF Salina. ...... 
= Topeka. .... 
* =Met. 
Wellington 
Wichita.... 
“Met. 
Winfield. .... 
7 KENTUCKY 
; Nera 29,53) 
© Met...° 170,979 
Bardstown. 3,1 
Bellevue. ... ‘ 
Bowling 
Green..... 14,585 
Carroliton.. 2,910 
Catiiettsburg 4,524 
Central City. 4,199 
7,893 
as 
4,340 
6,734 
2,560 
8,379 
2,858 
3,667 
2,885 
11,034 
11,492 
3.940 
3,308 
4,420 
5,815 
5,122 
4,673 
7,397 
13,160 
Ho Kinsville. 11,724 
Wa kako s 3,631 
peaking. gale 9,428 
Lebanon a 3,786 
Lexington... 30: 
Louisville... 319,077 
* Met 434,40 
Ludlow..... 6,18. 
Madisonville. 8, 
Mayfield. ... 8,619 
Mayville. ... 6,572 
Middles- 
porough... 11,777 
Morganfield 4 3,079 
Moret 4,782 
3,773 
30,631 
3,19 
30,245 
33, 765 
#185 
3,882 
5,389 
4,3 
7,335 
i 
6,154 
548 


U. S—Urban 


KANSAS—Continued 


1940 


30,013. 


11,565 
44 


| Brunswick. 
244 | Cambridge. - * 
|) Chestertown . 
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LOUISIANA 
Place 1940 
Abbeville... . 


Morgan City 
Natchitoches 
New Iberia... 

New Orleans. 


et... 540,030 
Oakdale... 


Opelousas. - . 
Pineville. ... 4,297 
Plaquemine. . 
Ponchatoula. 


MAR YLAN D—Continued 


1930 Place 1940 1930 
agnor pata aa igo ane 3.850 

‘umperland. 9,483 37,74 

’ to. Co.) 15,436 11,586 
£003 vBpalt es ) 

i alto. Co 13,366 10,4 

464 || Haston...... 528 4, 69 
3,208 || Elkton...... 3,518 3,33 
7,656 || Frederick. .. 15,802 14,434 

.589 || Frostburg... ,659 588 
3,747 || Greenbelt... 2,351 eee 

Hagerstown. 32,491 30,861 
3,788 || Havre de : 

,OOe Grace. .... 967 3,985 
2,502 || Hyattsville. . 6,575 4,264 
3,271 || Laurel... .. 6 823 2,532 
9,584 || Mount 
6,072 || Rainier. 5 4,830 3,832 
2,909 || Pocomoke 
6,531 CRY Ary cie 2,739 2,609 
3,966 || Salisbury.... 13,313 10,997 
2,228 || Takoma Park 8,938 6,415 
4,036 || Westernport. 3,565 3,440 
1,949 || Westminster. 4,692 4,463 

12°638 MASSACHUSETTS \ 
15,791 || Abington*... 5,708 5,872 
Acton*..... 3 2,701 2,482 
2,867 || Acushnet*. 4,145 4,092 
3,291 || Adams*..... 12,608 12,697 

3,837 || Agawam*.. 8 7,09. 

,623 || Amesbury* 10,86: 11,899 
26,028 || Amherst*. . 41! 5,888) 
,985 || Andover*... 11,122 $,969 
54 Arlington*. .. 40,013 36,094 
8,003 |} Athol*...... 11,180 10,677 
458,762 || Attleboro. . 22,071 21,769 
494,877 Auburn* sae 6,629 6,147 
3,188 || Ayer*....... 3,572 2,060 
6,299 Bamsiabie®. 8,333 souk 
3,612 Breton ae 3,528 510 
5,124 || Bedford*.... . 8,807 2,603 

898 Belchertown* 3,503 3,139 
3,710 pet emg 2,979 189 

pees 21,748 
93 880 


Braintree*. . . einen ; 
Bridgewater* 8,902 9, 


Brockton.... 62,343 63,797 
Brookline*. .. 49,786 47,490 
Cambridge... 110,879 113,643 . 
Canton*.... 6,381 » 6,816 
Charlton*... 2,557 2,154 
Chelmsford* . 8,077 7,022 
Chelsea. .... 1,259 45,816 
Chicopee.... 41,664 930 
Clinton* 4 5 12,817 
Cohasset*. .. 3,111 3,083 
Concord*.... 7,972 7,477 
Dalton*..... 4,206 4,220 
Danvyers*.... 14, ik eae 


Dartmouth* Wee 1 8, 


Deerfield* , 68 882, 
Dighton*. 2,983 3,147 
Douglas* 2,617 195 
Dracut* 7,339 6,912 
Dudley* 4,616 4,265 
Hast Bridge- 
water*.. 3,832 3,591 
Basthampton* 10,316 11,323 
East Long- 
pan. 
eke olen eps F A 
bs 46,784 424 
Fairhaven, 10,938 10,951 
Fall River... 115,428 115,274 
*¢ 2 Met. 5 2,648 273,055 
Falmouth* 878 4,821 
Fitchburg... 41,824 40,692 
Foxboro*..., 6,30: 5,34 
Framingham* 23,214 22,210 
Franklin® 7,303 7,02 
Gardner..... 20,206 19,399 
Gloucester... 24,046 24,204 
gisieonts ater 7457 7,03 
Great 
Barrington*. 5,824 5,934 
Greenield* ay BP 8 am ve 
OtON*.. 2 A . 
a 2,576 2,682 
2,875 2,080 
2,570 2,184 
2,535 2,329 


~ 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Place 
ei) te 


Holliston*. “ 
Holyoke . 
Met 


Hopedale. oe 
Hopkinton* . 

Hudson*,... 
Ipswich*.... 
Kingston*... 
Lanecaster*. . 


Lexington*. | 
Pe adow? 


Mansfield*- ; 


New Bedtord 
ee ics: 
Newton 


North a daca 

Northampton 
‘North Attle- 
borough*.. 
- North 
~__ Andover*. 
Northbridge* 
cok a aaa 


Province- 


Q 4 
Ranaciph*: & 
Reading*,.., 
Rehoboth*. . 
Revere...... 
Rockland*. .. 
Rockport*.., 
Salem... a 
Saugus* A 
. Scituate* . 


Shrewsbury *. 
Shirley*..... 
Somerset* |. ; 
Somerville... 
Southbridge* 
Sou 


Stoneham*., 
Stoughton* , . 
Sutton*..,. 
Swampscott* 


q Swansea*. ... 
EN 


\ 


1940 


46,752 
834,969 


1930 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Place 1940 
Taunton. ... 37,395 
Templeton* 4,60 
‘ewksbury*. 6,261 
Uxbridge*... 417 
Wakefield*. . 16,223 
Walpole*.... 443 
Waltham ,020 
Bret. oe se 7,557 
Wareham* 6,364 
Warren* . 3,531 
Watertown*. 35,427 
Wayland*... 005 
Webster*.... 13,186 
Wellesley*. . 15,127 
West Bridge- 
water*.. 3,247 
Westborough* 6,436 
Westfield . 18,793 
Westford*. wishe 3,830 
Weston *.... 3,590 
West Sprin — 4,134 
est Spring- 
eld* . 25. 17,135 
westwood?” 3,376 
Weymouth*. 23,868 
Whitman* 7,759 
Wilbraham* 3,041 
Williams- 
town* . 4,294 
Wilmington*. 4,645 
Winchendon* 6,575 
Winchester*, 15,081 
Winthrop*. 16,768 
Woburn . 19,75 
Worcester 193,694 
“Met 306,194 
Wrentham* 4,67. 
*—Designates town. 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian...... 14,230 
Albion..... ° 8,345 
Allegan & 026 
Allen Park. 3,487 
AIR 8,6 0 cise +202 
Alpena...... 12,808 
Ann Arbor. 29,815 
ad Axe. 2,624 
Battle Creek, 3,453 
Bay City.... 47,956 
“Met 153,388 
Belding..... 0 
Benton 
Harbor. 16,668 
Berkley 406 
Bessemer . 4,080 
Big Rapids. . 4,987 
Birmingham. 11,196 
Boyne City.. 2,904 
Buchanan. ., 4,0. 
Cadillac . 9,855 
Carrs. as eke 3,070 
Center Line. 3,198 
Charlotte. 5,544 
Cheboygan 5,673 
Clawson..... ,006 
Coldwater :.. 1343 
Crystal Falls. 2,641 
Dearborn. ... 63,584 
Detroit. .... 1,623,452 
“Met... 2,295,867 
Dowagiac 5,007 
jurand..... 3.127 
East Detroit. 8,584 
East Grand 
Rapids.... 4,899 
Hast. Lansing 5,839 
Eaton Rapids 0 


Garden City. 
Gladstone. 
Grand Haven 
Grand Ledge 
Grand 
Rapids.... 
** “Met. 
Greenville .. . 
Grosse Pointe 
Grosse Pointe 


‘arms 
Grosse Pointe 
Park 


sees 


,179 
7,217 
12,646 


1930 


168,592 
207; oo. 
4°73 


5, 73 


3,533 || 3 


11,174 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


Place 1940 
Grosse Pointe 
Woods .... 2,805 
Hamtramck 49,839 
Hancock : , 554 
Hastings ‘ 5,175 
Highland 
ark} Ss 50,810 
ilisdale 6,381 
Holland . s 14,616 
Houghton 69: 
Howell are 3,748 
Inkster « A 
TONING 655s fe 6,392 
Iron Mount’ 11,080 
Tron River, 416 
Ironwood. 13,369 
Ishpeming 491 
Jackson 49,656 
Kalamazoo. , 54,097 
“Met 77,213 
Kingsford 771 
L’ Anse - 2,564 
IDE .. 256 78,753 
“Me 110,356 
Lapeer...... 5,865 
Laurium 3,929 
Lincoln Park 15,236 
Ludington 8,701 
Manistee... . 8,694 
Manistique 5,399 
Marine City 3,633 
Marquette. .. 15,928 
Marshall. ... 5,253 
Mason...... 2,867 
Melvindale 4,764 
Menominee. 10,230 
Midland. ... 10,329 
Monroe. .... 18,47: 
Mount 
Clemens. 14,389 
Mount 
’ Pleasant. 8,413 
Munising... . 409 
Muskegon... 47,697 
Muskegon 
Heights... 16,047 
Negaunee. . 6,813 
Newberry... 2,732 
Niles. . oe 11,328 
Northville 3,032 
Norway 3,728 
Otsego... 3,428 
Owosso..... 14,424 
Petoskey .... 6,019 
Pleasant 
Ridge...., 3,391 
Plymouth. .: 360 
Pontiac. .... 66,626 
Port Huron. . 32,759 
River Rouge. ,008 
Rochester... 3,759 
En Se City. 3,072 
Rom 2,627 
eopeyilio® 9,023 
pare Oak... 25,087 
Saginaw..... 29 
153,388 
St. Sa ‘ 3,471 
Shores.... 10,405 
Ign: 2,669 
St. Johns.,.. 422 
St. Joseph... 8,963 
St. Louis.... 3,039 
Sault Sainte 
arie..... 15,847 
South Haven 4,745 
turgis...... 7,214 
h 2,921 
6,710 
14,455 
28: 
3,591 
4,223 
30,618 
12,121 
ne tebe 3,007 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea... 12,200 
| Alexandria. ., 5,051 
Anoka..... . 6,426 
Austin, ..0..  18!307 
Bayport..... 2,633 
Bemidji..... 427 
Blue warth:: 3709 
isis 0: 
Brainerd. ... 


12,071 


2 ye ke 


1930 


Ra ia 
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= MS le ee Se ae ae ee Le 
MINNESOTA—Continued MISSISSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
oo 2,745 2,264 |} Durant..... 2,510 2,480 || Marcetine. , 3,206 3,555. 
aa % 7,A87 8,308 |} Bllisville. .... 2,607 2,127 || Marshall. 8,533 8,103 
Cloquet. . 7,304 6,782 || Forest...... 2,735 2/176 || Maryville. ° 5,700 5,217 
t Columbia Greenville... 20,892 14,807 || Mexico... .. 9,053 8,290 
; Heights. .. 6,035 5,613 Greenwood. - 14,767 115123 || Moberly.::: 12/920 -——-13°772 
= Crookston... 7,161 6,321 || Grenada. 5,831 4,349 || Monett..... 395 4,099. 
4 Crosby..... . 2,954 3,451 || Gulfport 15,195 12,547 || Neosho. .... 5,318 4,485 
Detroit Hattiesburg. . 21,026 18,601 |} Nevada...., 8,181 7,448 
Lakes.... 5,01 3,675 || Hazelhurst. . : 2,447 || North Kansas ‘ 
Duluth 101,065 101,463 || Holly Springs 2,750 2,271 City ee oe 2,688 2,574 
“Me 157,098 155,390 || Indianola... . 3,604 3,116 || Overland”; : 2.9340" a 
East Grand Jackson..... 62,107 48,282 || Perryville. . 3,907 2,964 
{ Forks .. 3,511 2,922 Sa) ORS 88,003 68,252 || Poplar Bluff, 11,163 7,551 
. PM Me ict 5,855 3,138 || Kosciusko... 4,291 3,237 || Richmond... 4,240 4,129 
*, DG aha oats 5,970 6,156 || Laurel...... 20,598 18,017 |} Richmond 
a Eveleth. .... 6,887 7,484 || Leland...... 3,700 2,426 Heights. .. 12,802 9,150 
Fairmont.... 6,983 5,521 || Lexington... 2,930 2,590 || Rolla....... 141 3,670 
Faribault... . 14,527 12,767 || Louisville. .. 3,451 3,013 || St. Charles. . 10,803 10,491 
Fergus Falls. 10,848 9,389 || MeComb.... 9,898 10,057 || St. Joseph... 75,711 80.935 
Gilbert... ... 2,504 2,722 || Meridian. e 86,991 91,519 
Glenwood . 2,564 2,220 || Moss Point... + 816.048 821,960 
: Grend Rupi 4,875 3,206 || Natchez..... é ap i 367,977 1, 293, 516 
Hastings 5,662 5,086 || New Albany 
Hibbing 16,385 15,666 KOT ... 4a: 2,787 2,662 
Hopkins... .. 100 ,834 || Pascagoula 151 2,250 
b Hutchinson. - 3,887 3,406 || Pass : 20,42 20,806 
International Christian., _ : 5,676 
yt Sor 5,626 5,036 || Philadelphia. 3,070 3,478 
] Jackson..... 2,840 2,206 || Picayune.... 61,238 57,527 
Lake City... 3,204 3,210 || Port Gibson: 70,514 63,663 
Litchfield. ... 3,920 2,880 || Starksville. .. ole s 
Little Falls. . 6,047 5,014 |} Tupelo...... 7,046 6,992 
Luverne..... 3,114 2,644 |} Vicksburg. . 2 
Mankato.... 15,654 14/038 || Water Valley i 3,738 City 33,023 25,809 
Marshall.... 4,590 3,250 || West Point.. 5,627 4,677 Vandalia. 2,672 2,450 
Minneapolis. 492,370 464,356 |} Winona..... 2,532 2,607 Warrensburg. 5,868 5,146 
“Met... 911,077 832,258 || Yazoo City.. 7,258 5,579 Netbeans 7 6,756 5,918 
Montevideo. 5,220 4,319 MISSOURI Webb City. 7,033 6,876 
Moorhead... 9,491 7,651 Webster 
Morris... . 3,214 2,474 || Aurora...... 4,056 3,875 Groves..., 18,394 16,487 
New Ulm... pas ete oe pata ys Ae e586 West Plains. . 4,026 3,335 
Northfield... x # Bethany.... i ; 
' North Bolivar. .... 2,636 2,256 MONTANA i 
4 Mankato.. 3,517 2,822 || Bonne Terre. 3,730 4,021 || Anaconda... 11,004 12,494 
: North Boonville... .. 6,089 6,435 || Billings. .... 23,261 16,380 
: St. Paul 3,135 2,915 || Brentwood. . 4,383 2,819 || Bozeman... . 8,665 6, 
Owatonna... 8,694 7,654 || Brookfield 6,174 6,428 || Butte * 37,081 39,532 
Park Rapids 2,643 2,081 || Butler 2,958 2,706 |} Cut Bank 509 
Pipestone 4,682 3,489 || California... 2,525 2,384 || Deer Lod; 3,278 3,510 
Red Wing... 9,862 9,629 || Cameron.... 3,615 3,507 || Dillon...... 3,014 2,422 
t Redwood Cape Girar- Glasgow. ... 3,799 2,216 
Falls..... e 3,270 2,552 déaa:..s2. a 16,227 || Glendive.... 4,524 4,629 
Richfield. ... 6,750 3,344 || Carrollton... 4,070 4,058 || Great Falls.. 29,928 28,822 
‘Robbinsdale 6,01 4,427 || Carthage.... 10;585 9,736 || Havre...... 6,427 6, 
ester . 26,312 20,621 |} Caruthers- Helena...... 15,056 11,803 
+ St. Cloud.. 24,173 21, Wille. 5 5 aa 6,612 4,781 || Kalispell 3 6, 
ft St. James. .: : 2,808 || Chaffee..... 3,049 2,902 aurel.. 224. 2,7. 2,558 
Be St. Louis Charleston. .. 5,182 3,357 || Lewistown. .. 5,874 5,358 
5 Park...... 7,737 4,710 || Chillicothe. . 8,012 8,177 || Livingston. .. 6,642 6,391 
St. Paul..... 287,736 | 271,606 || Clayton..... 13,069 9,613 || Miles City... 7,313 7175 
“ Met... 911,077 832,258 || Clinton..... 6,041 5,744 14,657 
St. Peter. . 5,870 4,811 |} Columbia. . 18,399 3,026 
Sauk Center. 3,016 2'716 || Crystal City. 3,417 se 
St ee a. Bes ees 3108 2/010 
leepy Eye.. , , f 
South St. 5 590 2,804 
Paul..... é eee 4.864 ; 
Staples... ; , 
Stillwater 7,013 B138 eee 
Thiet chee 80 B 10'397 
| ee te 4620 2:791 
Two ‘Harbors 4,04 5,401 a 
wears. it 414 6'898 
Wadena... 7916 S207 108 2°865 
West St.Paul 5,733 2,526 1,451 heviey © Ogee Gaee 
White Bear : 20,865 22,761 || Falls City... 6,146. _5, 
Lak 2,858 ,600 || Hayti....... 2,628 1,620 || Fremont. rb seas 
7,623 6,173 |} Higginsville. . 3,533 3,339 || Gering...... 3,10 re 
2 807 2,123 || Independence 16,066 15,296 Grand bate 19,130 pers 
; 22/490 = 20,850 Jackson Be 5 3,113 2,465 Hastings , 15, 146 5AM 
efferson vee , 109 
Worthington = 5.018 3,878 || 3 City ..... 24.268  21,596|| Kearney... 9,643 8,575 
MISSISSIPPI Joplin....... gon hee abate ies FOT. 5/= Ber een 
925 || Kansas City. fe i mcoln..... ’ 
ao Syar Py a14 “Met... 634,093 608,186 e@ 88, i ot 85,840 
Bay St. Louis 4138 3/724 || Kennett. Hagia. © cd MeCook 6, i 
Belzoni..... 3,789 2,735 aed fi 3,981 ane pe cins a aes 7846 
Biloxi.. 17,475 14,850 || Lamar....., 2,992 ee lene fe sd sisters {vans ae 
Brookheven- eorl pa88 ieirkevilig — ie 439 9,169 || North Siatie 12,429 12,061 
ieaie). i 12/168 10,043 || Lebanon... 5,025 3,562 || Qgallala..... oo8 159 1,031 
Cauabia. 6084 333 near = BRR 8 2ee | ee Nret’; 287/698 273,851 
lumbia... A 833. || Liber ee f i ne, 
Conmabus. ae 13,645 ae ee, oo eoerpe ae 4,669 3,549 ne ae a aae pou 
E brings. At) 2,855 2,257 ever ia 12.875 12,657 || Schuyler. ... 2,808 2,588 


a eed 


7 


« 
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NEBRASKA—Continued _ 


Piace 1940 1930 
aie Dentions 2,826 2.737 
388 3,306 
South Y Sictix ” 
City 0%. 4,556- 3,927 
Superior. .. 2,650 3,044 
ze Eceaiste 2,648 2,689 
Wayne...... ,719 2,381 
West Polat. oP 2,510 2,225 
VOUR casi ole's 5,383 5,712 


Berlin...... 19,084 20,018 
Claremont T. 12,1 12,377 
Concord. 7,171 25,228 
Derry T 40) 5,131 
OMET. is 's,0\6 14,990 13,573 
Exeter T é 5,39: 4,872 
‘ranklin. ., 6,749 6,576 
€ene.... 66s 13,832 13,794 

‘* Laconia..... 13,484 12,471 
Lebanon T. 7,590 7,073 
Littleton T.. 4,571 4,558 
Manchester. . 77,685 76,834 
Met... 1,932 80,673 

3 3,927 ,068 

32,927 31,463 

Newport T.. 5,304 4,659 
Portsmouth. . 14,821 14,495 
Rochester 12,01 10,209 
Somersworth. 6,136 680 


a 5, 
(a) Towns not listed are not 
oe Se urban -under the 
special rul 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park. 14,617 14,981 
pron Ol ony 64,094 66,198 
9 
3,4 491 
Bergenfield, . 10,275 8,861 
Bernardsville 3,405 3,336 
Beverly..... 2,69 2,8 
Bloomfield. .. 41,623 38,077 
Bloomingdale 2,606 2,543 
+» Bogota. - 7,3: 7,341 
* Boonton 6,739 6,866 
Bordentown 4,223 4,405 
Bound Brook 7,616 7,372 
Bradley 
Beach... 3,468 3,306 
pececton: A 15,992 15,699 
Burlington. . 10,905 10,844 
Butler. ..... 13: 392 
Caldwell. ... 193 fi 
Camden.,... 117,536 118,700 
Cape May. ay 2,63 
Carlstadt... 5,644 5,425 
larteret..... 11,976 13,339 
Chatham .. 4,888 3,869 
/ Clementon: ; 2,866 2,605 
Cliffside Park 16,692 15,267 
Clift 48,827 46,875 
2,603 2,502 
12,685 12,723 
12,860 1,126 
10,491 10,031 
7,556 5,861 
5,360 5,148 
94. 0: 
4,937 4,779 
7,268 7,080 
4,028 4,089 
» 3551 3,478 
109,912 114,589 
18,96! 7,805 
9,01 5,9) 
8,770 9,067 
2,617 2,729 
9,468 8,75 
4,009 4,176 
6,952 6,894 
28,044 ~~ 29,739 
AE 3,622 3,344 
Glassboro... 4,925 4,799 
Glen Ridge... 7,331 7,365 


_NEW JERSEY—Continued _ 


Place 


Glen Rock... 
Gloucester 
Chey. isn 
Guttenberg .. 
Hackensack. . 
aed 


Haddon 


Hammonton. 
Harrison.... 
Hasbrouck 


Hightstown. a 
Hillsdale . 


Hillside T... 


Hoboken.... 
Irvington.... 
Jersey City.. 
Keansburg. .. 
Kearny..... 
Keyport..... 
ee ea 


Leo’ 
Linden...... 
Lindenwold... 
ety Ferry. . 


ee Branch 
Lyndhurst T 


Manville _ |= 
Maplewood 


Matawan.... 


Metuchen... 
Middlesex. . 
Midland Park 
Millburn T.. 
Milltown... . 
Millville... .. 
Montclair. .. 


Brunswick. 
Newton..... 


Bergen te 
Northitela.. 


A ealodori, : 
North 

Plainfield. . 
Oakly 
Ocean cits: 


Oceanport .. 
Oradell. ..., : 


ee 
Paulsboro. . 
Penns Grove. 
Penn-. 
sauken T.. 
Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg, 
Pitman. 
Plainfield, . 
Pleasantville. 
Pompton 


1940 
5,177 


14, ii 


6,716 
12,610 


Bart 


1930 
4,369 


13,796 
6,535 
24,563 


442/337 
34,555 
2,556 
5,401 
8,263 
40,714 
2,804 
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__NEW JERSEY—Continued_ 


Place 1940 1930 
sapere: 

So 11,277 10,764 
preter 14,948 12,188 
River ge 3,287 2,210 
Rockaway .. 3,514 3,132 

le..2 es 13,597 13,021 
Roselle Park. 661 8,969 
Rumson. 2,926 2,073 
Ler eh 2,835 2,436 
Rutherford. 15,466 14,915 
Shlem-— ts, 8,618 8,047 
Sayreville. . 8,186 8,658 
Secaucus. ... 9,754 8,9 
Somerville... 8,720 8,255 
South Amboy 7,802 8,476 


South Orange 13,742 13,630 
South 


Plainfield... 5,379 5,047 
South River. 10,714 10,759 
Summit..... 16,165 14,556 
Teaneck T. 25,27 16,513 
Tenafly..... ,413 5,669 
Totowa..... 5,13 4, 
Trenton. .:... 124,697 123,356 

“Met... 200,128. 190,21 
Union City .. 56,273 58,659 
Union T. 24,730 16,472 


Ventnor City 7,905 6,674 


Verona. 8,957 7,161 
Vineland 7,914 7,556 
Wallington 8,981 9,063 
Wanaque. . 3,143 3,119 
Washington. . 4,643 4,410 
WeehaukenT 14,363 14,807 
West 

Caldwell: . 3,458 2,911 
Westfield ..-. 18,458 15,801 
West 

New York. 39,439 37,107 
Mids Orange. 25,66 24,327 

es) 

Paterson. . 3,306 3,101 
Westville... 3,585 3,462 
Westwood... 5,368 4,861 
Wharton.... 3,854 3,683 
Wildwood... 5,150 5,330 
Wood- 

bridge T.. 27,191 25,266 
Woodbury... 8,306 8,172 
Wood-Lynne. 2,861 2,878 
Wood-Ridge. 5,739 5,159 

NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo. 3,950 3,096 
Albuquerque. 35,449 26,570 

Artesia. 4,071 427 

3,038 2,116 
7,116 3,708 
Clayton 188 2,518 
Clovis: ..3.. 10,065 8,027 
Deming ..... ,608 3,377 
Gallup...... ,041 5,992 
Hobbs...... 0,619 598 
Hot Springs. ,940 1,336 
Cruces. 385 5,811 

Las Vegas 

Glin. dd, 5,941 4,719 

Town 6,421 4,378 
Lordsburg 3,101 2,069 
Portales 5,104 2,519 
Raton. . 3 ,607 6,090 
Roswell. : 13,482 11,173 
Santa Fe.. 20,325 11,176 
Silver City. 5,044 3,519 

COLTO = kre 712 4 
Tucumcari... 6,194 4,143 

; NEW YORK 
Albany...... 130,577 27,412 

ue et... 431,575 425/259 
Albion. ..... 4,6 87: 
Amityville... 5,058 4,437 
Amsterdam, 3,329 34,817 
Auburn. .... 35,763 36,652 
Babylon. . 4,742 34: 
Baldwinsville 3,840 3,845 
Ballston i 4,443 4,591 
Batavia.. 7,37. 
Bath... 

Beacon..... 
Ser neton 
Brockport 
Bronxville... 
Buffalo. 


Ca 
Canajoharie. 2,577 
Canandaigua al 


mter eT Ae Pe ee 
‘ 


2 Att setae 


é 


<< 
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Place 1940 Place 1940 
Canastota 4,150 Medina... . 5,871 
Canisteo . 00 Middleto’n, 21,908 
Canton f 3,018 Mineola. .. 10,064 
Sout | $a otitis: 3 
5 nticello. 
Gedarhurs 5463 Mount. — vig 
2,617 Kisco.. 5,941 
a ae LN 35 SSSR oe gact tt: 
Gorinth..... 3054 Mareen ar 
Corning... .. 16,212 Vernon 67,362 
Cortland... 15,881 Newark... : 91646 
in. 3,843 esis 
Dannemors. 4'830 pak 4,691 
pesaville:. - 4.976 New : ; 
peters 08 : 8 
Dobbs Ferry. 5,883 New York: 7 434'998 
Dolgeville. : 3,195 “ “Met..115690,520 
Dunkirk . 17,713 Bronx. 
Sha Aurora. 5,253 Borough 1,394,711 
Too. n 
ee, 6,691 Borough. 2,698,285 
d attan 
a. n- 5,610 the 1,889,924 
: eens 
Syracuse. . 4,520 Borough. 1,297,634 
Ellenville... . Richmo’d 
Elmira #Borough. 174,441 
Benes N oe York 
een en Bas 3,628 
Endicott Fale. 78,029 
Fairport. .... : 4,604 “ Met.. 857,719 
Falconer . 3,222 3,579 || North ; 
Farmingdale. 3,524 3,373 Pelham. 5,052 
Floral Park... 12,950 10,016. || Northport. 3,093 
Fort Edward. 3,620 3,850 || North - : 
Fort Plain... ee pee ia Tare vio 8,804 
«se o, 7 NO. 
5,738 5,814 Ton'’w'nda 20,254 
20,410 Norwich... 8,694 
13,362 Nyack...... 5,20 
11,223 Ogdensburg 16,346 
15,555 Olean...... 1,506 
12,415 Oneida. . 10,291 
18,836 Oneonta. 11,731 
23,329 Ossining. 15,996 
3,073 Oswego... 22,062 
4,478 Owego..... 5,06 
3,156 Palmyre2... 2,709 
3,173 Patchogue. 7,181 
6,167 Peekskill... 17,311 
3,988 Pelham 
3,259 Manor... 5,302 
5,467 Penn Yan.. 5,308 
7,057 Plattsburgh — 16°351 
Haverstraw. . , 
Hempstead.. 20,856 Bee eee aes 
Herkimer. .. . 9,617 Chester: . 23,073 
Beeoiend 3 rid Borer ist 
Homer... .-! 2/92 Poughk sie. 40,478 
Hoosick Fails pe Rensselaer . 10,768 
Homcheads..  "3'570 men Come eK 
Hudson.../. 11,517 Rookville” 
a Fails pie Centre... nretts 
ees © Rome..... , 
Trondsgicit . 23,875 “ “Met.. 197,128 
gee mae gb Soe Harbor 2517 
Jamestown.. 42,638 Salamanca. ea 
Johnson City 18,039 Saranac 
Johnstown... 10,666 ee age 
Kenmore... 18,612 Saratoga 
Kingston.... 28,589 Springs:. 13,705 
Lackawanna. 24,058 Saugerties. . 3.318 
Lake Placid. . 3,136 Scarsdale. . 12,966 
Lancaster. 7,236 Schen’ctady 87,549 
Larchmont. « 4 5,970 Mele Laie 
La. ; Scotia..... 7,960 
: Sea Clift... 4,416 
Seneca Fails 6,452 
Sidney. 3,012 
Silver Creel 3,067 
Sloan...... 3,836 
Solvay... .. 8,201 
S’thampton 3,818 
South Glens 
ae tte -— 3,081 
D ng + 
Valley... 4,308 
‘Springville. 2/849 
; Suffern , 16: 


8 
Syracusé «.. 205,967 
M 


et.. 258,352, 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 
Tarrytown. .. 6,874 6,841 


Ticonderoga. 3,402 3,680 
Tonawanda. . et 12,681 


Waterford... 
Waterloo. 

Watertown. . 
Watervliet... 
Watkins Glen 
Waverly.... 
Wellsville... 


Haverstraw 
Whitehall... 
White Plains. 
Whitesboro .. 
Williamsville. 
Williston 

Park.. 
Yonkers. 
Yorkville 3,31 3,40! 

(a) Only town in the State class- 
ified as urban under special rule. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albermarle.. 4,060 8,498 


re) 
Go 
i 
on 
=) 
& 
a 


272 , i: 
4,356 4,121 BS 
567 3;739 | 
,061 2,339 
12,198 9,737 
5,037 5,117 4 
pe . 3,654 ,699 r 
Charlotte. . 100,899 82,675 
Met.. 112,986 91,264 pf 
Cherryville.. . 3,225 2,756 y 
557 2,712 ' 
15,572 11,820 j 
256 4,5. : 
60,195 52,037 i 
69,683 58,52 if 
3,83. 3,563 ri 
11,564 10,032 , 
, 734 357 
pe 2,980 2,056 ; 
Fayetteville... 17,428 13,049 " 
Forest City .. 5,035 4,069 : 
Gastonia.... 21,313 17,093 4 
Goldsboro 17,274 14,985 \ 
Grestisd i‘ 50318 £3,569 . 
Teensboro ; i i 
etia. 73,055 46) : 
Greenville... 12,674 9,194 
Hamlet..... 5,111 4,801 i 
Henderson. .. 7,647 6,345 
Henderson- 
ville.) ate 5,381 ~ 5,070 q 
Hickory..... 13,487 7,363 
High Point. . 39,495 36,745 
Kings 
Mountain ¢ 6,548 5,632 
Kinstoh..... 15,388 11,862 
Laurinburg .. 5,685 3,312 
Lenoir; = Fe 7,598 6,532 
Lexington. . 10,550 9,652 j 
Lincolnton]... 4,525 3,781 
Lumberton. . 5,803 4,140 al 
Marion...., 2,889 2,467 
Monroe. .... 6,475 6,100 i 
Mooresville. . 6,682 5,619 Bi 
ore Ref. , 
Ceasar EE Sa 
organton, . ; 5 Gj 
Mount Airy. 6,286 6,045 
Mount Olive. 2,92 2,685: v 
New Bern.. 1,815 11,981 ¥ 
Newton..... ; 5394 


454- 
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Place 


Raleigh. ...: 
Reldsyiie. ; 
Rosnoke 

Ra 


ce " 
Rocky Mount 
Roxboro.... 
Salisbury .... 
Sanford. 


eet 
Southern 
Spindale. : 


Statesville. . 
Tarboro..... 


Bismarck. . 
Devils Lake. 
Dickinson. . 


U. S.—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


1940 1930 
4,478 3,668 
3) 991 4,101 
46, 897 37,279 
10, "387 6,851 
8,545 3,404 
3,657 2;906 || Dover (Cuya- 
5,568 21,412 hoga Co.). 
.599 3,657 || Dover (Tus- 
19,037 16,951 carawas Co. 
,960 4,25: East 
Cleveland. 
2,559 East 
14,037 
67 
3,225 
3,072 
3,952 
11,440 
7,148 
11,041 
2,615 
3,587 
8,569 
2,940 
3,011 
3,966 
33,407 G 
19,234 2,613 Gallipolis. - 
Garfield 
9,815 75,274 Heights. . 
168° 1833 97,274 || Geneva. . 
NORTH DAKOTA eed 
15,496 11,090 || Grandview 
6, 5,451 Heights 
Anes 5,025 || Greenfield 
70 13 


Ashtabula.,, 
Athens....,, 


tetas 


Carey....... 
Osa ie 
Chagrin’ Falld 
Chi hin 


Chillicothe. . 
Cinelnnatl 


ater 

Shella dee mC 

: Cleveland . 
M 


Conneaut... 
Coshocton... 
Crestline. ... 
Crooksvill. ; 
eyvennga 


252 gan. 
23,934 || London 
4,602 || Lorain. 
2,294 || Loulsville 
6,814 || Mansfield 
13,327 || Maple 
9,543 Heights 
6,256 || Marietta. . 
5,697 || Marion 
7,396 Gables 
6,688 || Marysville 
4,655 || Massillon 
4,689 || Maumee 
10,027 || Mayfield 
2,597 Heights... 
16,129 || Medina..... 
14,673 || Miamisburg. 
04,906 || Middleport.. 
191,231 Middletown . 
2,72 Met., 
2,286 || Minerva. 
4,664 || Mingo 
2,739 Junction. . 
8,046 || Montpelier... 
18,340 || Mount 
451,160 Healthy 
759,464 || Mount 
7,3 Vernon. . 
900,4: Napoleon. ., 
1,194,989 || Nelsonville: ; 
Newark . 
60,945 || New Boston: 
3,159 || Newburg 
290'608 N ores. 
i ewcomers- 
340,40) town.... 
9,691 || New 
10,908 Lexington. 
4,425 || New Phila- 
3,251 Nee pe iis 
ewton 
19,797 || Niles......, 


’ 


OHIO—Continued 


1940 1930 
210.718 .98 
271,513 251,928 

510 5 

9,744 8,818 

8,944 "675 

5,746 5,672 

4,413 4,529 

3,200 2,453 

9,691 9,716 

39,495 39,667 
23,555 23,329 

5,123 5,215 

3,552 3,347 

4,248 4,562 

25,120 25,633 

17,866 12,751 

2'549 aD 

4,528 4,972 

4700 3,689 

20,228 19,363 

13/453 NY 

oil 4,491 

14710 13,422 

8168. 7,674 

7,832 7,106 

15,589 

:79 
9859 

2:90 
6,358 
3,871 
* 7,036 
2.176 
106,989 

44. 
4080 
16,621 
"922 
81375 
7,069 
509 
18,716 
3,222 
42) 287 
3,405 
5,703 
6,080 
4.141 
44,512 
33,525 
12388 
31,084 
14,524 

3. 
26, 

4.588 
2,696 2,612 
4359 4071 
544 5,518 
1356 3,505 

31/220 "99 

112/686 106,989 
93 ) 
5,192 5,030 
703 3,677 
3,997 3,530 
10,122 9,370 
1825 54 
5,368 5,322 
31,487 30,596 
024 931 
3,830 4,152 
4,564 4,265 
4,049 3,901 
12,328 12,365 
3,120 314. ? 
16,273 16/314 


OHIO—Continued 
Place 1940 
orth 
Baltimore 2,616 
North 
Canton 2,988 
North Col- 
lege ‘5 5,231 
North 
fe) 4 3,487 
2,559 
211 
34,010 
65 
4,305 
4,48 
7 
12,235 
36 
3,457 
16,049 
3,581 
4,505 
40,466 
apes 
3770 
8,291 
7,387 
2,797 
5,532 
12,301 
24,874 
3,902 
4,048 
23,393 
64 
9,790 
2,907 
clid . 6,146 
soringteld. 70,662 
7,406 
Seouberiitie, 37,651 
HS, ruthers.... ai 
‘allmadge.. , 5 
fit pees 3 16,102 
Tip 
BY. se ea ‘i 2,879 
Toledo....., 282,349 
“Met... 341,663 
a Semele »426 
~ip) Gale 9,697 
Uneichs ville. 6,435 
versity 
Heights... 5,981 
r 
Arlington. , 5,370 
p 
dusky. . 3,907 
Urbana. .... 8,335 
Van Wert... 9,227 
Wadsworth... 6,495 
Wapakoneta. 5,225 
arren. ¥ 837 
Washi 
Court 
House. . 9,402 
Wauseon..., 3,016 
Wellington. . 2/529 
Wellston..., 537 
Wellsville, 7,672 
Westerville 3,146 
Wickliffe. . 155 
illard . 261 
Willoughby. r 4,364 
Wilmington . 5,971 
Wooster..... 1,543 
Wyoming... 4,466 
Xenia. . 0,633 
‘Youngatown 167,720 
Met.. 372,428 
Zanesville. , | es ! 37,500 
OKLAHOMA 
15,143 
593 
5,055 
rate 
16,886 
2,548 
16.304 
8,537 
,050 
2,738 
2,553 
14,111 


. 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Ee —— hh 


fa 


ee 


, 
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OKLAHOMA—Continued OREGON—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 |} Place 1940 1930 
Claremore... 4,134 3,720 || Silverton... 2,925 2,462 |] Downing- 
Clevelan 2510 2,959 |) Springfield. |: 31805 21364 ne: 4.645 4,548 
Clinton 6,736 7,512 || The Dalles. - 6,266 —-5,.883 || Doylestown. 4976 4,577 
fore: Win tt 2,776 2,936 Tillamook... 2,751 2,549 || Du Bois 12,080 11,598 
Drumright. .. 4°303 4972 PENNSYLVANIA topont | 7308 ar 
_Dunean..... 9,207 8,363 || Abington T.. 20,857 18,648 |} Duquesne ;693 21,396 — 
Durant. . 22! 10,027. 7,463 || Alden...... z 2.642 2/269 || Duryea. ...: 8,275 508 
Becas: 48h ate | AMARA SEGRE ans | Oa 9 
} 666 | lentown... & fe i 
El Reno... 107s Bass || Met...) 325,143 322.172 SS i ea 
er ease : ; a 2 82.05: Lansdowne 
¥rederick. |. - 5,10 568 Met 114094 114232 || mast Mo B88 So Sen 
Guthrie..... 10,018 9,582 || Ambler. .... +95: 19 Keesport.. 3,026 2,922 
Hartshorne... 596 3,587 || Ambridge 18,968 20,227 || fast Mauch “ 
Henryetta... 6,905 7,694 || Apollo. ..... 23 3,40 munk.... 3,392 3,739 
2 || Archbald..., 8,296 9,587 || Bast Pitts- 3 
Arnold ...... 10, 898 10,573 eee 6,079 6,214 
Ashley... ... 6,371 7.093 || _ burg 404 00 
Aspinwall eat 4,263 || Baston 
Athens. 4,215 4,372 o 
Avalon. . 6,155 ,940 || Ebensb 3,0 
Avoca... 4.771 4,943 || Edgewo: ‘ 
Bangor. 5,687 5,824 || Edwardsville. 7,998 8, 
Barnesbor 3,831 3,506 Elizabeth. ... 2'976 2.939 
eaver % A Za - " 
Beaver Fails. 17,098  17,147|| _town..... 315 3,940. 
Beaaiss: «© staoe—a'802 || Emaess erat) omagS 
Bellevue. cock 10,488 19,252 Emporium. o 3,775 2,929 
eilw: OE A 7 MSWwor' a A 
Ben Avon... 2,516 2,472 || Ephrata. 6,19 rita 
Bentleyvilie..  3:428 2,609 || Erie..... 1: 116,955 115,967 
Berwick..... 13,181 12,660 “" Me 134,039 129/817 
Bethlehem. 50,4 57,892 || Etma..... 1223 7,493 
“Met... 325,142 322,172 || Exeter... 11: 5,802 "724 
Birdsboro... 3,313 3, arrell .. 3552 13,899 14,359 
Blairsville... 5,002 5,296 || Ferndale 2,7: 742 
Blekely....: 8,106 8/260 || Ford City. .: 5,795 \. 6,127 
Bloomsburg. 9,799 9,093 || Forest City .. 4266 5,209 
Boyertown 3,983 3,943 |} Forest Hills, . 5,248 549 
Brackenridge 400 6,250 || Forty Fort. . 6,293 6,224 
Braddock 18326  19,329|| FountainHil  4'804 | 4/568 
Breda. eae get pramle-. Bh 
ntwi 3 e *\ ae 5 5 
Birdgeport. 5904 «5,595 || Freedom 3,227. 3,227 
Bridgeville. . - 41459 3,939 || Freeland 6,59: 7,098 
Bristol...... 11/895 11,799 || Freeport. : 1: 2710 eae Tt 
Brockway... 709 2,690 || Gallitzin.... 3,618 458 
Brookville... ,397 4,387 || Gettysburg .. 5,916 5,584 f 
Bomame: $9 gees cienie fae San 
am. . ? A rar CRAs - | ’ 
Butler. ....! 24'477 23,568 || Glassport. ... 8,748 7390 
California 614 ,362 || Glenolden. . . 4,825, 4,482 
Camp Hill..: 3'630 _3,111|| Greensburg.. 16,743 16,508 
Canonsburg. : 12,599 12,558 || Greencastle, . 2,511 ODT 
Carbondale..  19:371 20,061 || Greenville... 81149 8/628 
4/263 || Carlisle. .... 13,984 12596 || Grove City .. 6,296 6,156 
2,994 Carmelo. - ~~ 12,663 12,497 |) Hamburg. ... re ds pans 
astie Hanover.... iy ’ 
2,417 Shannon 3,970 3,810 Hanover aa 16,439 17,770 
10,401 || Catasauqua. . 4,764 4,851 || Harrisburg 83,893 80,339 
5,056 Centervi 1e.. 6,317 6,467 Ae Met... 178,367 161,672 
Bu TSs- we 5 0 
DUE. ... 14,852 13,788 || Hatboro..... 2,60 "651 
5,325 El eat ,784 11,260 Lie T. ee, pees 
g e am e Pe fe 5 
10349 ||C Tt. 19,082 15,731 || Hellertown. 4081 861 
,858 || Chester >! 59,285 59,164 || Hollidays- 
8,848 || Clairton. 16,381 15,291 purg...... 5,910 5,969 . 
2,599 Cieiep se 79) 20 Homestead. « 19,041 20,141 c 
arks one 0 y 
7,585 || Summit 2,691 2,604 || Frummels- 
ae Clairfeld.... 9,372 9,221 town...... 3,264 3,036 
ae : 
Be | ee tal 4.921 6.07 |] ambinedon | OS ee 
18,901 |) Clymer..... 3,082 2,672 || Toeram.. 1): 904 3/866 
4,666 || Coaldale... 6,163 6,921 || Trwin....... "441 31443 
,039 || Coatesville. . 14,006 14,582 || Jeannette... 16,220 15,128 
2'757 || Collingdale. . 162 ,857 || Jenkintown. 024 4,797 
Columbia... 11,547 11,349 || Jemnyn..... "238 3,519 
16,093 || Connelisville. 13,608 ,290 |! Jersey Shore. 5,432 §,78) 
0. Conshokocken 10,776 10,815 Johnsonburg. 4'955 4°737 
1,851 || Coplay...... 109 3,279 || Tonnstown... _ 66,688 —_ 66,993 
5,287 || Coraopolis... 11,086 10,724 “Met... 151,781 147,611 
SPR Cota NEB, S|) anes Ouse BSP 
ae ee 62 joudersport. 
sire Soe "9 2'951 || Crafton..... 7163 7,004 || Kepmett, = 5 a5 3.001 
North Bend. 4,262 4,012 || Cresson..... 2,500 2,317 Kingston 20,679 21,600 
Ontario 3551 ‘1,941 || Curwensviile. 3/422 3,140 || Kingston. a 7,808 
Oregon Cliy: 8124 5,781) Dato Seth 38a || Kulpmont... 6159 $130 
Bendleton---. 395'394 301'815 || Danville... 7,122 7,185 || KutztoWm..-  givag 91949 
“Met... 406/406 378,728 || Darby...... 19.33% 9808 | ee Met... 132/027 128,156 
Roseburg.--- 304-3994 || Dickson City 11,548 12,395 || Lansdale... 9.307 (4) $319) 
Sal ra 0,908 ~ 26,266 |) Donora..... 13,180 ~ 13,905 || Lansdowne.. 9 Sa7i4 0" 9. a 
Ca . e002... -1-séb |\"ormont../. 12,974 - :12.190 || Lansford:./- 10. 9,68 
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PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


Place 


Larksville. . . 
Latrobe..... 
Laureldale. . . 
Lebanon..., 
Leechburg.. . 
Lehighton... 


Meyersdale. . 
Middletown... 
Midland.... 
Millersburg. . 
Millvale... .. 


Lebanon T 


Myerstown.. 
Nanticoke... 
Nanty-Glo... 
Narberth.... 
Nazareth.... 


ew 
Brighton. . 
New Castle. . 
New Cum- 
4 berland... 
New Ken- 
sington. ... 
Norristown. . 
; Northampton 
North Belle- 


Charleroi. . 
North East.. 
‘ ee 


thee 


Penbrook. ., 


1940 


4,840 
10,810 
39,566 


8,825 


1930 
9,322 
10,644 


20/268 
8.675 
2,710 
4,557 
5,368 

17,967 


13,403 
2,716 


950 
48,674 
4,283 
16,762 
35,853 
9,839 


3,072 
16,782 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


Place 
deg i ol 
Met 


Philipsbun 
Phoenixville. 
Piteairn ..... 
Pittsburgh... 

SO MeAIVEC Tee 
Pittston..:,. 
Plains T. 
Plymouth. . 


ag 

Port Carbon. 
Port Vue... 
Pottstown... 
Pottsville. .. . 
Prospect 


eynoldsville 
Ridgway.. 
Ridley Park. 
Roaring 
Spring.... 
Rochester. .. 
Royersford. . 
St. Clair..., 
St. Marys... 
Bagre.. . oo. 
Schuylkill 
Haven. 
Scottdale .”. 
Scranton. 
Met.. 
Selinsgrove. . 


Sharon Hill. . 
Sharpsburg.. 
Sharpsville. , 
Shenandoah. 
Shillington. . 
Ship pensburg 
Biatingtan’: 
Somerset .. 
Souderton .: ‘ 
South Con- 
nellsville. . 
South Fork... 
eo Green- 


ate eee 


Greensb) 
South wile 


liamsport. . 
Spee Ot ~ 

pring Vis 
Springdale... . 
State College 
Steelton..... 
Stowe T..... 
bee G 
Sugar Note 
Summit Hill, 
Sunbury.... 
Susquehenna 

Depot.... 
Swarthmore. 
Swissvale. . 
Swoyerville.. 


Ty 

Union City.. 
Uniontown. , 
bik ge Darby 


Waynesb 
Waynesburg. x 


1940 1930 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


Af 931,334 1,950,961 
2,898,644 2)847,148 
3,963 3,600 
12,282 
6,91 


3, s 
4, 
3,279 3225 
601 3/510 
0,194 191430 
24,530 247300 
5,100 4,623 
9,482 9,266 
5,150 4883 
,470 7.956 
110:568 111/171 
175,355 170,486 
4,891 4.757 
3,784 31947 
3,675 3/480 
6,253 6,313 
3,887 3}356 
2,724 2,724 
7,441 7/726 
3,605 3:719 
6,809 7,296 
7.653 7.433 
7,569 "90 
6,518 6,514 
6,493 6.71 
140,404 143/433 
629/581 6521312 
2,87 2,79 
5,614 5,599 
11,185 9,573 
18,810 20,274 
25,622 5,908 
46 3825 
8,202 642 
5,129 519 
19,790 217782 
4°93: 4401 
5,244 4345 
4062 4134 
5,430 4395 
4036 3\857 
2,628 2,516 
3,023 3,227 
2,616 2,520 
3,002 3,105 
6,033 6,058 
3,201 2)761 
3,022 2'963 
4,989 4’781 
6,226 4450 
13,115 13/291 
12,577 13'368 
186 5,961 
2,505 2,768 
406 5,567 
15,462 15,626 
2,740 3,203 
4,061 3,405 
15,919 16,029 
9,23 91 
12,486 12°936 
1846 9,551 
9,002 10,428 
7,382 8,027 
8,126 8,055 
ow 4,104 
4,017 4,187 
9,80 10,690 
Baia 37a 
21/819 9 


Place 1940 1930 
Wellsporo... 3,665 3,643 
Wesleyville.. 2 918 2,854 
West Chester 13,289 12,325 
West 

pence nn 7,523 7,310 

es 

Homestead 3,526 3,552 
Westmont... 3,741 3,388 
West Newton 2'765 2'953 
we Pittston 7,943 940 

es 

Reading. 4,907 908 
West View 7,215 6,028 
West 

Wyoming 2,992 2,769 
West York a 5,381 
Wilkes-Barre 86,236 86,626 

Met... 629,581 652,312 

Wilkinsburg . 29,853 29,639 
Williamsport. 44 355 45,729 
Williamstown 2,76! 2,958 
Wilmerding. . 5,662 6,291 
Wilson...... 8,217 8,265 
Windber 9,057 205 
Winton..... 7,989 8,508 
Wyoming... 4,728 4,648 
Wyomissing 3,320 3,111 
Yeadon..... 8,524 5,430 
Wotk.. so63 g 5,712 55,254 

“Met. 92,627 87,195 
Young wood. . 2,546 2,783 


1930 figures for Lansdowne 
borough and mae ed Darby town- 
ship corrected transfer of 
population (519) ot St. Vincents’ 
Home from former to latter.- 


RHODE ISLAND 


Barrington T 6,231 5,162 
Bristol T.... 11,159 11,953 
Burrillville T. 8,185 677 
Central Falls. 25,248 25,898 
Coventry T.. 6,998 430 
Cranston. 47,085 42,911 
Cumberland 
rESot nea ae 10,625 10,304 
East ae 
wich T.. 3,842 3,666 
East Proyi- 
dence T. 32,165 29,995 
Hopkinton. .. ae Wi hee et 
Johnston T. 10,672 9,357 
Lincoln T. 10,577 10,421 
Migdletown 
T. 379 ean 
Newport. . segre 30,532 27,612 
North 
Kingstown 4,604 4,279 
North Provi- 
ence T 12,156 11,104 
North Smith- 
fleld T.... 4,196 94, 
Pawtucket. . 75,797 77,149 
Portsmouth T O83... chen 
eine 253.504 252. 981 
Met vig h 690,631 
Scituate T. 2,838 Sate 
Smithfield T. 4611 3,967 
South Kings- 
wn T 7,282 6,010 
Tiverton. ... 5,018 4, 57 
Warren T 8, 15! 97 
Warwick 28,757 23,196 
Westerly T 11/199 RY) 
wet k T. 18,188 
¢! a 17,696 
Woonsocket. 49'303 491376 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville... 4,930 4,414 
Aiken 186 6,033 
‘Anderson. . 191494 "383 
Bamberg... . 3,000 2,450 
Bates burg. . 2,933 2,839 
Beaufort. 3,185 2,776 
Bennettsvilie 4,895 3,667 
Bishopville. . 2,995 2,249 
Camden...., 5,747 5,183 
Charleston. Pe 71,275 62.265 
M 98,711 79,760 
4,497 073 
6,392 5,528 
704 5,643 
3,067 3,111 
62,396 51,581 
89,555 3,96 
et 
Dillon. . . afro 3,867 2,731 


, eS 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Cont'd 


Memphis... 253.143 
“Met... seat 276,126 
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TENNESSEE—Continued \§___ TEXAS—Continued 
SSS a. = Se & 


Ropstown. .. 6,780 4,183 


Rusk 99 = 
San Angelo., 25,802. 25.308 


Place 1940 1930 PL peach SS Oe See 
of Rr ee RE St ace 
Eastl 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Ea 5,183 4,886 || Milan..... 3,035 3,15 
Ep hae eae ages Morristown. 8050 7'308 || ~°" “Meee: gorerr  teaeee 
Bort Milk... 2.919 3.112 soy = SO Be ae 
pee 2036 6/827 || Murfreesboro 9,495 7-993 |] oe eee aes 
rgetown 5,559 5.082 || Nashville... 167°402 153/866 || Gainesvill 2579 3.162 
Greenville 34,734 29,154 Met. 241769 900'4 Gainesville: 9,851 8/915 
Greenwood 13,020 11,020 |} Newport... 3575 : tt Galveston... 60,862  52'938 
Greer... es 2, 2,419 || Paris... 2.2.1 B'305 8164 Met../ 71,677 58,301 
Hartsville. . 5,399 5,067 || Pulaski. / <2 5314 $,164 || Gatesvilie... 3,177 2,601 
Honea Path. 2,765 2,740 || Ripley...... 2784 3°330 Georgetown. 3,682 3,583 
stree 3,182 2/392 || Rockwood... Seer Saag || Gilmer... ... 3,188 1963 
Lake City 2,522 1/942 || Shelbyville. : 3981 3,898 || Glndewater.. 474546 
Laneaster 4,430 3,545 || Sparta... 8,937 8,010 || Gonzales... 4,722" 3,859 
Marion. 5,443 || Springfield... 6668 B57 || accee.CTeR- 920,208 
Bile ines 5,746 4,921 eetwater.. 2593 371 Graham ...., 175 981 
Mullins. .... : 3,158 || ‘Trenton... : S's02 Geneon 13,995 12°407 
eos: 7,510 7,298 || Tullahoma. . 4'549 4023 eee : ne 2 
Unio ; ‘ ; ses ; 2124 
Augusta... 2,629 2,003 Winchester, 3760 ret; Haskell. 3 3/051 2'6 
ge deiee aioe (a) See also Bristol, Virginia, || fenderson.. 6437 Hane 
Spartanburg, . 32249  28°793 || POP 1940, 9,768; 1930; 8,840. Highland ; 
aa ok e28 TEXAS i Sark. we hes 8,422 
ceeee 5, 1 crelord.... 7 
Union eee 3 on Abilene Bayt 26,612 23,175 Hillsboro seis 36 2 
alhalla.... 820 2,388 ouston. . 384,514 292.352) 
Walterboro .. 3,373 —-2,592 alee 7: 2500 BR Met. 510,397 339,216 S 
Whitmire. .. : 3272 2763 || Alpine... 1. 3366 3 485 Huntsyilie. . . 5,108 5,028 
Williamston. 509 2,235 || Alvi i 2 Jacksonville . 7,213 6,748 
Winnsboro. . 3,181 2 Pe Jasper. cis 3,497 3,393 
: 508 3175 " wie Jefferson 2:779  —- 27329 
Oto ous. 495 2,827 : Kaufman. 2,654 2,279 
; Kenedy..... 2,891 2,610 
SOUTH DAKOTA 3 Ao 2586 see 
Aberdeen.... 17,01 ieee errville.... 5,572 4,546 
: 2348 E36 ‘ . Kilgore. .... 6,708) uae 
2,518 2'270 i Kingsville. . 7,782 6,815 
4100 2559 aA La Grange. . 2,531 2,354 
4,083 2:90 ; 6,038 3,528 
843 10,946 a ae 3,426 2,709 
7,520 5,733 Bc 3,072 ils 
5,018 4/289 9,274 32,618 
10,633 10,942 be "091 1, 
2,745 2/389 ing. .. 3,087 2,187 
3,008 3,464 mh: 3,817 3,218 
4.322 3,659 2.658 2) 
13; 10; Bowie 5,018 4/367 
40,832 33,362 13,7 5,036 
288 1 | Beceleniae ae ER 
00 1747 || Breckenridge 5,826 7,569 , : 
3,324 2)8 Brenham . 6,435 5.974 e ee 5,970 
wn. 0617: 10'214 || Brownfield. . 4:009°" _1,907'l| srccamey 877 9,074 
Yankton... 6798 61072 || Brownsville. 22,083 22/021 || Mexinney... 595 3,446 
CL ARESS Brownwood.,  12°398 , 12789 || Mone eee 
SSEE Bryant...... 11,842 Peie ll xem ee yee 3,909 
PRICOS.. 2 «2's 3 5,131 5,255 || Burkburnett, 2)814 381 Ibeeecees. aan irs 5,338 
ens...... 8930 87385 || Cameron.... 5,040 4565 || Marshall’... 18° ee 2,853 
Bristol (a)... 14, 12,005 PR | pees : ; 16,203 
Brownsville. . 4012 3/204 uate 4 2 Moreen # bo4 4,257 
Chatianooga. 163 119.798 : 7103 |l ‘Mexia, 208 6,410 e579 
Met... 193,215 168,589 Bs 6,027 |! waidiand. 2. See hy Meee 
Clarksville. 11,831 9,242 : 2,952 || Mineola 3/223 3 a 
Cleveland. . 11/351 9136 r1ese |p eimelsac ; , 30 
Clinton. .... 2,76 1,927 z ; Wall 6 
Columbia. . 10,579 7,882 nae S671 | stpesas eee 303 = 5, 986 
Cookeville. . . 4 3,738 se 2 435) ll nee a aaa 5,982 5,120 
Covington... a 3,513 3/397 oe £267 WW nnoune tae * 816 
Dickson .... 3,504 2'902 2,457 PI 4538 
Dyersburg... 10,034 8,733 2/023 easant. 752 3,541 
East Ridg 2'939 = -2,152 Nacogdoches. 7,538 5,687 
Elizabethton. 8,516 8,093 Christi... Navasota. ... 6,138 5,128 
by Late 3.350 3,623 _ Met... 
Etowah....- 3,362 4,209 a 6,976 6,242 
Fayetteville... 4684 3/822 2)605 2.352 
ae: 4120 3,377 9573 2,407 
Gallatin..... 4.829 3,050 3497 4138 
Greeneville. . 6,784 5,544.|| © 7,472 7,913 
Harriman... 5,620 4588 Res ay 2,677 2,802 
Beemnoint ae 5,160 4/613 || Dallas 12,144 11,445 
Jackson 24'332 © 22,172 ae 12/395 10,470 
Jefferson City 2,576 1,898 Pee 18,678 15,64! 
Johnson City 22,763 25,080 Se 436 647 
Kingsport. . 14,404 11,914 wena 164 2,536 
Knoxviile... 111,580 105,802 4,855 3,304 
“Met... 151,829 135,714 3,712 3,452 
LafFollette... 010- 2,637 i Pharr. .234, 4, 3,225 
Lawrence- ; Pittsburg.... 2,916 2,640 
burg.....- 3,807 3,102 : Plainview. .. 8/263 - 8,834 
Lebanon... ©5950 4656 Port Arthur. _ 46,140 
Lenoir City.. 4,373 AT Edna... “ “Met... 138,608 127,849 
burg... 582 eas Quanah..... 3,767 4,464 
Lexington... 27526 —-1,823 3 ene es 4553 «6,208 
Loudon..... 3017. 2)578 - Raymondville 40. 20 
ete IZIO. . . we 
58 |} 


enn 


——, 
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TEXAS—Continued VIRGINIA.__ || _WASHINGTON—Continued_ 
Pince; ., 1940.” 1930 || Place >), 1940 | "1938 )) Pings eee 
San Antonio. 253,854 231,542 || Abingdon... 3,158 2,877 || Port Town- 
RAM; 319010 279/271 || Alexandria.. 33,523 24,149||_ send.-.... 4.683.979 % 
San Benito.. 9,501 10,753 pera see 2,919 = 2,3 pone meno pty 
pe weer ona OE aa county(#). 67,049 28,615|| Raymond’:- 4.045.838 i 
i iY achia.. - i Ren dhe 2 > ? 
west one Beaton... 2. :973 3,713 || Seattle !  368'302 365.583 ; 
7,006 5,225 || Big Stone Met. 452,639 420, ; 
3/328 2/626 Gap 45 nc 4,331 3,908 |} Sedro- 2719 ye 
3'123 3'780 Blackstone. : 2,699 1,772 Woolley... 2,954 ne 
17,156 15713 || Bluefield (a) - 3,921 3,906 || Shelton..... 3,707 i Jed 
595 ..-... || Bristol (b)... 9:768 8,840 || Snohomish... 21794 & 
3770 1,85 || Buena Vista 4,335 4,002 || Spokane..... 122,001 115. B14 J 
, 3,876 || Chariottes- 45 Met... 100408 10BSI7 ; 
a 3,296 Ville... 19,400 15,2 Tacoma..... 109, 
3/815 3/008 || Clifton Forge 6,461 6,839 Met... 156,018 146, 

2,528 1,942 || Colonial 4 Z Toppenish... 3, eee iene 2 
Stamford... 4810 4/095 || Heights... 3,19 raged | pe ta tea 18, ire c 
Stephenville, 4,768 3/944 || Covington... 6,300 6,53 Walla Walla. 18,109 15, ‘ 
Sulphur Danville... 32,749 22/247 || Wenatchee.. ‘11, 11,627 3 

‘Springs. . . 6,742 5,A17 ag gee anaG Y. t eee 27,221 22,101 * 
Tae er; 1886. '4'792 || Farmville 3475 3,133 WEST VIRGINIA 4 
aylor...... 7,875 , 7,463||Franklin.... 3,4 2,930 |} Beckley..... 12,852 9,357 1 
‘Teague. ..... 31157 _ 3,509 || Fredericks- Benwood.. 3,608 3,950 { 
/ Temple. 15,344 15,345 burg...... 10,066 6,819 || Bluefield (a). 20,641 + 19,339 “ 
~ ‘Terrell... ... 10,481 8 Front nt Royal: ; 424 || Buckhannon. 4.450 4.374 , 
7 Texarkana (a) 17,019 16,602 || Galax. ..... 3,195 2,544 || Charleston... _ 67,914 60.408 , 
Texas City.. wee 3/534 || Hampton.... 898 = 63 “Met... 136,332 108,160 : 
17,113 || Harrisonburg 8,768 7,232 |) Charles a 
J Hopewell... 8,679 11,327 Town... 2,926 2,434 z 
4,200 : geet «gb 232 || Ghester. ... 3: 3,701 bs 
5,286 St M eg ei Clarksburg.. 30,579 28,866 a 
"137 5,177 4,156 || Dunbar... .: 5.266 894.1 E 
past 10,080 7,705 || Fxins. 212! 8133 7.345 . 
ee ay 37,007 34.417 | Pollansbee... 4834 a4 y 
Waxahachie. 8.655 8,042 330,396 273,233 || Grafton... z 431 —- 7,737 5 
Weatherford . 5,924 4,912 R , 
Wellington. . 3,308 3,570 . Whe. 
Weslaco..... 6883 4879 
West Univer- 
\__ sity Place. 9,221 1,322 
Wharton 4386 2,691 Pi cis 3) 
Wichita "Pails 45,112 43690 0'496 5.208 Keyser 6,177 6,248 
ae 4'733 anita 4 wit ett poe ae Beis 
a) Including that part of city P , BR .5. by < i > 
in mgt 369» AK. 1540, 28,840; 6,990 »227 |) Manni 2) 1.8, 14 peed 
: 1930, 2' Richmond... 193,042 182.929 Martins’ urge 15.06: 14.857 g 
“Met... 245,674 220,513 || xgeaechen-. , 3'7 
Roanoke.... _ 69,287 _ 69.206 || Montcomery. 3231 21908 : 
jem ct > 110,583 108,120 || Morgantown, 16,655 16,186 
Bert »833 || Moundsville. 14,168 14/411 j 
Naas South Boston 5,252 Sl : Si? eae 
a 3.248 || Norfolk 8,038 _7,857 bedi 
5093 Staunton.... 13,337 11,990 “2676 R 
3'e15 || Suffolk...... 11/343 10,271 29° 623 
2'477 Vinton. ee 455 a "241 
, M4 Beach 600 1,719 : 
2.826 || waynesboro. 7:373 «6,226 oeen 
451 || Williamsburg 942 Wee) 720 
5 172 Winchester. . 12,095 10,855 3'254 ¢ 
3122 || Wytheville. 4,653 1327 3'943 : 
40/272 “ Classified as urban’ by 2'802 4 
Ore 2/91 O15 [eh ee eso. Saruhan We 3'072 ' 
Park. City. . 3/739 © 4,281 (a) io Bluefi , ; 
Payson. “ 31591 31045 pony ah 20,641; 193 19, 368. 5. ; 
Price. i 5214 4/084 19.9) Frye Bristol, renn., pop., 5'376 
Rie Me Sen to SER papeclas Best : 
chfield. .. : 4 
Saint George. 3,591 2,434 WASHINGTON acess 
South Sait Aberdeen... 18,846 21,723 190/623 
i nites th 1 CT peapeorse: ae rake oes 5 3 9.410 F 
a e uburn...., yi i; 
Rite hen 149,934 140,267 || Bellingham.: 29/314 30,823 rig ) Bee also Bluefield, Vi We 
DT Not... 204, 488 184,451 Bremerton. 15 134 10,170 
Spanish he 4,167 3,727 MOBS ssa . . 
Springfield. . 4796 3/748 || Centralia... 7.414 8,058 WISCONSIN 
Tooele...... 5,001 51135 || Chehalis... 4,857 4,907 || Algoma. 2,652 2,202 
Clarkston... 3, i a 2870 eta ae oe Bs seoue , 
ino niecaalel “! F0g6 31598 || Ashland L101 10,622 | 
eaten. 10,909 5,944 4'621 || Baraboo. .... ; 5,545 
Bellows Falls, 4,236 2,627 2,084 || Beaver Dam. 10,356 9,867 
Bennington. . 7,628 30,224 |, 567 BlOlt,., 5 sinm~ 365 23,611 
Brattleboro. . 9,622 3,659.5 Teens « ya UBS eon 4, 
Burlington... 27,686 10;835 12,766 || Black River 
Montpelier. 8,006 6,749 6,2 Falls...... 2,539 1,950 
Newport.... 47902 5,094 2/586 2,320 Bieaeton: =e 4,414 4414 
Rutland... *"S 171082 ~=«-:17;315 || Longview...  12)385 10,652 Chippewa 
St. Albans... 81037-8020 || Mount Falls...... 10,368 9,539 
St. Johnsbury 7,437 7,920 Vernon... 4,278 3,690 || Clintonville. . 4134 3,572 a 
Springfield. .. 5,182 4,943 || Olympia.... 13,254 11,733 || Columbus... 2,760 2,514 
Waterbury. 3 3,074 ~ 2,858 Omak.. Lees 2'918 ; 10,561 10,631 
. Windsor... . 3/402 3,689 |} Pasco....... 3,913 _3;496 ; 3, 
j Winooski.. 6,036 5,308 Bort “Angeles. 9,409 10,188 6,373 5,521 i 


Urban Places of 2,500 or More; Center of Pop.; World Total 


WISCONSIN—Continued 
Piace 1940 1930 
Eau Claire... 30,745 26,287 
Edgerton.... 3,266 906 
Fond duLac>- 27,209 26,449 
Fort 

Atkinson 6,153 5,793 
Green Bay. 46,235 37,415 
Greendale piv yes Oe 

3,910 3,754 


Kimberly 
Ladysmith 3,671 
LaCrosse . 42,707 
Lake Geneva 3,238 
Lancaster... 2,963 
Little Chute. 3,360 
Madison.... 67,447 
“Met 78,349 
Manitowoc 24,404 
Marinette. 14,183 
Marshfield. 10,359 
Mauston. . 2,621 
Mayvilie 2,754 
Menasha,,.. 10,481 
Menomonie. . 6,582 
Merrill ..... 8,711 
Milwaukee 587,472 
“« Met 790,336 
Monroe..... 6,182 


If the present trends in pop 
declining population in about 
expected to follow this genera 
size of family is an offsetting factor. 

The figures presented above do no 
United States, since they are obtaine 
number of occupied dwelling units in 1940 into th 


30 or 40 


Reedsburg... 
Rhinelander. 


4,743 
5,439 


WISCONSIN—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
BBs ss 10,645 9,151 
Neillsville. . 2,562 2,118 
New London. 4,825 4,661 
Oconomowoc 4,562 4,190 
MEGS . S254 5,362 5,030 
OshKosh. .... 39,089 |, 108 
Park Falls... 3,252 3,036 
Platteville... 4,762 4,047 
30: 


2,934 
13,479 
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WISCONSIN—Continued 


Place 1940 
Superior. ... 35,136 
“Met... 157,098 
Tomah...... 81 
Tomahawk. . 3,365 
Two Rivers... 10,302 
Viroqua..... 3,549 
Watertown.. 11,301 
19,242 
45: 
6,798 
27,268 
76) 
36,364 
West Bend.. 5,452 
West 
Milwaukee 5,010 
Whitefish 
Bay vented 9,651 
Whitewater. . 3,689 
Wisconsin 
Rapids 11,416 
WYOMING 
Casper jer 17,964 
Cheyenne... 22,474 
NII oe ae 536 
Evanston. 3,605 
Green River 2,640 
Lander 594 
10,627 
¢ , 531 
Riverton. ... 2,540 
Rock Springs 9,827 
Sheridan.... 10,529 
Worland.... 2,710 


years. 


tion includes an appreciable number of persons w 


1930 


mlation continue, the United States is faced with a stationary or even a 
Similarly, the trend in number of families can be 
1 pattern, although the pace may not be as rapid since the decline in 


t strictly represent the average size of private families in the 
d by dividing the number of private families in 1930 and the 
e total population for these years. 
ho are not members of private families. 


The total popula- 


Position of the Center of Population, 1790 to 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
ee Movin chit in Mille eae 
Movement in Miles During 


39 16 30|76 11 
1700" -139 16 6/76 56 
39 11 30/77 37 


North 
Year| Lati- 
tude 


1830..|38 57 54/79 16 
1840..|/39 2 0|80 18 
1850. .|38 59 0/81 19 
1860..|39 0 24|82 48 
1870..|39 12 0/83 35 
1880..|39 4 8|84 39 
1890. .;39 11 56/85 32 
900../39 9 36/85 48 
1910../39 10 12/86 32 
1920. .|39 21/86 43 
1930. 87 8 


1139 3 45 
1940. /38 56 54/87 22 


West 
vee oi Approximate Location By Important Towns 
tude 


12|23 miles east of Baltimore, Md........-e+eeere|eesneselearens ‘ 
30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md Pia! (Gy 
12140 miles northwest by west of Washington. D. C. 


(in Va.)- . 


0|16 miles east of Moorefield, W. V: 

54119 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. V 
0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, 
0/23 miles southeast of Parkers' 

48120 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio 

42|48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio 44 

40|8 miles west by south of Cincinnati. O. (in Ky.)| 58. 

531/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind 4 


c: ee 


ON Mid fais osain's 
burg, W. Va 


54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind....... 


20\In the city of Bloomington, Ind.........-++- 
15|1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 9 
rtheast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind..| 23 


6/2.9 miles no 
east by east of Carlisle, Sullivan Co. 


35/2 miles south 


Ind. 


Since 1790 the center of population has moved 602 miles. 


Preceding De 


Direct 
Line 


40.6 | 40.6 
36.9. | 36.5 
50.5 | 50.1 |.... 
a..,| 40.4 | 39.4 Fe 
cece] 55.0 }.64,8 4 
-.+.| 54.8 | 54.7 
..--| 80.6 | 80.6 
sees «1 | 42.1 
1 | 57.4 
8.6 | 47.7 
14.6 | 14.4 
39.0 | 38.9 
8 9.8 
-6 | 22.3 
13.0 


Area and Population of the World 


cade 


West |North |South 


League of Nations Statistical Year Book, 1940-1941; data are as of Dec. 31, 1939 


Source: 
4 
Continent s oh Mii Le Population Continent sa. Mit a opulation 

ira North America.......| 8,664,864 184,260,000 

11,710,424 157,330,000 || North America 664, 260, 

ee outh America 6,937,551 88,680,000 . 

aaa 154,000,000 | Oceania... 3,301,158 10,803,000 
106: "000,000 || - Total............: —2,169,873,000 


eS a. ee 
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Population by Race and Nativity for Cities of 100,000 


or More: 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


White Percent of total 


Foreign- 
City Total Native Br, Negro ee born Negro 
rm white white 
PAROLE OG Onc cu acs es dee ens es 232,482| 207,062} 25,420] 12,260) 84.6 10.4 5.0 
OLS hig) NS ae 127,564] 1121386] 15,178 2/929] 86.1 11.6 2.2 
WME ACIANG GOcl).. ocd. sas coca ee 197,686} 193,393 4'293| 104,533] 64.0 1.4 | 34.6 
Baltimore, Md./ 112.1122! 692'705| 631,736]  60,969| 165,843} 73.5 TL feos 
Birmingham, Ala. 158,622| 154,197 4. 108,938} 57.6 1:7 | 40.7 
Boston, Mass. 745,466| 564/602} 180,864, 23,679] 73.2 23.5 seo 
Bridgeport, Conn 143.314] 109,88 33,431 3:767| 74.7 22:7 2.6 
Buffalo, N. Y 557,618| 465,829] 91,789}  17,694| 80.9 15.9.4 oat 
Cambridge, Mass. i] 105}855| 81/297] 24558 Sree 7385 2271 4.4 
CUS SES a 104/995} 89,999 14,996 12\478| 76.6 12.8 | 10.6 
GanpenwOhliote ot tatec ls oes 104,319} 93/250] 11,069 4'041| 86.0 10.2 3.7 
@harlottewN) Gl... fo2.1..4. 0 69,475| 68,583 892} 311403] 68.0 0.9 | 31.1 
hattanooga, Tenn............- 91,742] 90,628 1,114] ~ 36,404] 70.7 0.9 | 28:4 
(70 EG 1 a 3,114,564] 2,441/859| 672'705} 277.731, 71.9 “19/8 8.2 
incinnati, Ohio. 2/1 2222222111! 399/853] 374/063] 25.790] 55,593] 82.1 | » 5.7 | 12.2 
Cleveland, Ohio. 614.234 179,183 84,504] 69.9 20.4 9.6 
panes tees 336,89! 7336, Bodo7| 80.4 38 | ind 
Dayton, Ohio. 181,085 91329] 20,273) 85.9 rio an ee 
ees eee ete] gaa a | EE | 
, = P ; 0} 91.3 4. : 
j Detroit, Mich... 0222.0... 22- 1,151,988 320,664] 149/119] 71-0 19:8 93 
LV EATS eae 82'305 39'808 4,941 rat 20.6 ¢3 
Oo: yaar] ae eeel TERS: SC 1 dt ee 
Blint eR ee ee 144/858] 129/013 15,845 6,599 85.1 10:8 pie 
Mee apes S aah e950 i . 4.1 3. 
eo gin) ee | bo Paes 
Grana Rapids, Nici 7ee0| 86.0 | isa) | ce | 
artford, Conn... . y . ; A 
Houston, Texas...... : ; 2) cia AI aa ae a ate 
‘Indianapolis, Ind... 12.2.2 2227: ‘| 335'7 "35 ae es ee ea $-0. | 22.4 
Jacksonville, Fla. .)1..... 2122! 9 ? Boece aan 2.7 | 13.2 
argey (Clty, Ni dicot. onl. 287)! 234. Chea) 02.016 a aoe 
Kansas City, Kans....2).2 2172! f 818 : ar ascites ye ate 
' ieansas City, Mo.............+: 57, Ff Ser 21,033 77.2 5.4 17.3 
Knoxville, Tenn... 7221...) oe) 95.47 4. oh equiaeal nea e 4.8 | 10:4 
Long Beach, Calif d 32 16,094 84.9 0.7 14.4 
os Maes Canoe 610} 91.4 7.6 : 
Ek eo 63,774] 79.2 43 | 23 
ville, 5 % : i 3 
Kowell, Mass z 47,1 = 83 3 ‘ i 2 4 3 
emphis, Ten: ; : 0.1 
Miami, Fla...... "19: ." TS Meee ld Si-O 1.5 | 41.5 
\. Milwaukee, Wis... : 21°! fe ; . 36,857 71.3 7.3 : 
% Minneapolis, Minn 2202200000) Darel Bate me pe 
RIGMIPEHG Ufo... es , i 0 9.9 
IT SN ORR ae 47,218) 70.8 0.9 | 28:3 
See oS G71) 28.204) gecezs| “42hi] 0:2 | 308 | 188 
' New fone N22 O80] 14'695, 148'034| 6.7 78 a 
e ork, BEY e Ae % ; : 3.0 | 30.1 
MAPORRRNE Occ. 458,444) 65.7 27.9 6.1 
Brooktya Borougt ¥ 23,529 65.2 : : 
Panties Bonny 767,638} 107,263] 67.5 384 re 
Queens Borough. .... é 994 340,197) 298,365) 54.9 28.6 | 15.8 
Rlehmond Borough 170'8 133] 276,588 25,890] 76.6 21.3 | 2. 
Norfolk, Vass. ++ SSE) Vostaas] “oa'sea|  SBg27]  geedad| 27-8 a1 | re 
UG ETAL Set eis aan ae , ’ 65.5 : 5 
Klahoma City, Okla 42661} 8.463] 81-2 | iat | 9278 
Omaha, Nebr... .... , 2,818 19,344 89.0 1.4 i 
Paterson N ip PaaS ce « 22,311 12,015] 84.6 10:0 33 
Leaps AU a 34,088 4,268] 72.5 aaa | Bt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5,46 2,826] 92.1 5.2 ee 
POSUP one Woe) “eal BE | Be | 38g 
ortland, Oreg . ; 78.1 12.6 : 
Providence, R. 38,608 1,93 85.5 : Bre 
Reading, Pa 51,208 6,388 T2 26.8 eee 
Richmond, Va. 861 1,905) 91.2 ork ite 
: Rochester, N. ¥.. 3,413} 61,251] 66.5 18 8 
Sacramento, Calif; -. 2). *! 80,107 3,2 80.5 18:5. | "ib 
St. Louis icp aera eeaeen 12,144 1,468) 82.7 11.5 ie 
‘ Soeeawl, Winn. st? 59,406) 108,765] 79.3 73 | 133 
, Salt Lake City, Utan 33,612 4,1 86.8 11.7 1. 
San Antonio, Texas........_) 13,3 694) 99.3 8.9 ee 
) San Diego, Calif. . . : 28,037 19,235] 81-1 11.0 a 
San Francisco, Calit:./ 2° '1' 7! 19,52 4,143] 87.3 9.6 a8 
pirantonPa:scs sll. ln... ieee 4,846) 74.5 20:5 a8 
; 7 86.4 13,0 | |5:Qu5 
59.612 3,789] 80.0 16.2 1.0 
Tose? 3bes|  o4 23.3 | 0.3 
12\755 read| an 1o ganas 
"738 ; ; 0.5 
‘550; Bose] 8a:8 | e8 | Ba 
151854 950, 83:9 | tS: | 94:2 
ea] meee] Be | tog | 
4,597 86.0 8.8 5.2 
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White Percent of total 
Forei - 
City Total Native —o Negro ad born Negro 
orn Ww e white 
pirentone Meier ied, os 25s. 502007 115,357| 93,501] 21,856 9,308} 75.0 17.5 7.5 
CRTER SIS ot WSS an 126/352] 124,178 ‘174| 15,151) 87.4 1.5} 400% 
RISUBCENE Re Ter aes a6 wn 5s 99,989! 82,649] 17/340 514] 82.2 17.3 0.5 
Washington, D.G.. 22.2. )..012! 474/326 "31 34,014] 187,266] 66.4 5.1 | 28.2 
NUIhHA Kang ~o.. . s,s... 109/186] 107,032 2/154 5/68 93.1 1.9 4.9 
Wilmington, Del... 222.221.2222: 98,175| 87,694, 10,481 14,256] 77.9 9.3 ioe 
Worcester, Mass. ..........-... 192/263} 152,272| 39/991 11353| 78.6 20.6 0.7 
See See ees 138,441] 109:784| 28/657 4108] 77.0 20.1 2.9 
Youngstown, Ohio.............. 153,656| 126,385!  26,.671|  14,615| 75.4 15.9 8.7 
POPULATION BY RACE AND NATIVITY FOR PLACES OF 50,000 TO 100,000: 1940 
a White ‘ White 
Urban place = is Urban place a eee 
oreign oreign 
Native) born | Negro Native] born | Negro 
Alabama Mississippi: 
aes ok ada. s 48,134) 1,472] 29,046 || Jackson....:.......-. 37,493 
eee reomncry A es ee 2,955 592| 34,535 peeronts: é eae 
zona: . Josepn... 5 
Spe a 56,276]  4,097| 4,263|| Springfield. .: 58,797 
Arkansas: Nebraska: 
Little Rock.......... 64,950 964) 22,103 |) Lincoln. we aeantcee tt 76,099 
ew amps re: 
10,757| 3,395||__ Manchester.......... 60,239 
328 2, New Jersey: 
5,992 Atlantic City... 3....:+ 40,152 
9.135| 3,929|| Bayonne............. 60,213 
9,065 291 East Orange......... 54,433 
6,392| 1,265 || Hoboken...........-. 35,961 
7,061 875 || Irvington........ 2.2: 3,799 
PPARGRAG : (>... -sput ee see 41,645) . 
: 4,344) 1,381 }) Union City Eas Re 41,976 
icut: lew York: 
Clow Britain hee hake 51,296 : 7,054 ‘ 334 Binghampton. -esese] 68, 569 
File. ths teeta Fe 4, « ZA, .Mount Vernon....... 9 
Florida, wae New Rochelle........ 41,156 
- St. Petersburg........ 45,271 3,523] 11,982 Niagara Falls. . ote eer 975 
“fat 38,13 556| 27,004||_ ‘Troy buiiad| 77'5 bi 
ids eal ssuae ee , 5 OE a BNW ae 2,5 os om Oe ER 7 : 
UN DUS so.< 5 ewe. + 35,518 286| 17,453 || North Carolin 
con SR AE: 31,887 366| 25,604 TTR AR a erect cee 37,078 795 13,485 
BE VAUEBD 5.0.0 5 2 a Siio 50,844 1,856| 43,237 : me) foal fers 
may A oe 49,332] 15,366 7\| _ Winston-Salem... .... 43,431 358] 36,018 
Api ee es 5,408 '797| _ 2,098 || Ohio: ; 
East St. Louis 95,228 3,983 16,798 Cleveland Heights. ... 46,524 7,934 : 51 
Pak 2. 3o.578| _61297| \” 98|| . Lakewood ...01002., 61395] 71643) 9 
89 19 pringheld . oo. 2 ses i é ‘ 
aa oo 1365 3 Bey Pennsylyania: 
ee 7 : Allentown...........- 88,670] 7.854) 378 
ie 36,195] 12,338] 6.101] Altoone.--------777| Zoibra| B67] a8 
 nameeeen oP 1 Liszt | S$.a72) 887i Chester.22.. 07 ..-2 6. 42'56 8,539 10,162 
‘Terre Haute. -.....-- 57,405 1,887} 3,398 rpterehed. “Bator reer Bias Beer eae 
Ree | a Pe tee tee i Sonmstown. °.. 2. 003. : s 4 
“EH Lancaster.......-.++- 7,60 2,226] 1,503 
ee 57.583] 3,809) BOF" Mremccoports: 72027.) 44'497| 81728] 2184 
Sioux CMM... 1 1220] TL TTS): | 6587 871|| Upper Darby township’| 52,562 88 413 
Waterloo..........-- 8,18 Rc ge aerator eae baka ean ai ane Bap ie 
Kansas: ’ Wn qe le, ee eee a , 5 
wg opens ae 5 3 Ne 59,809] 2,287) 5,679 grocer bidet 58,390| 17,092] 286 
eevee 7 South Carolin ] 
+ Sopp eipge Se, oe 57,692 1,166} 3,154 Beneesten: : 38,189 1,299 31,705 
oo ne ee 60,686 1,460] 35,975 ie rosaries < 39,683 s 
eee , 649) 2,76 
portland aoa 2- 7-2 63.425) 9.844) 925) te SILT | BooRe| 2,896 4801 
is R Beaumont... ........+- 38,70) f i 
2g Sia ee ay'379 12/007 ot ll Corpus Christt..7.. 49,718 '024| 4,545 
~ SOS ea 61.234, 22,939 $22|\ 0H Paso 5445 \ be ahs sabe 72/350| 21,973] 2,188 
ae OS 7eaey| 21.047 744 || Galveston..........-- 40,545 +510) laa 
Malden,.............| 44,592] 12,922) 479 Od bt ck en. as ’ ; f 
648 || Virginia: 
ee ee Be 137 iVose 680 ‘eiington County! ...| 50,397| 1,601] _ 6,032 
ENE ee ae ; 14°687 17|| Portsmouth.........- 30,507 761| 19.338 
ee a, ae ate Roanoke........s0 0. 55.766] 706| 12,812 
ic. am: . 
7 35 || West Virginia: 
13769 1,292|| Charleston........... 59,279] 1,608] 7,011 
er ee apne oe Ae) Sl 1 
5,184] — 1,63: BEUNE Sie way eee ‘i , , 
6.630| 2,794 || Wisconsin: 
f ‘ Madiso ....| 62,519] _ 4,528 365 
Se et oe ees SE oa 53°62 11,120 432 


| 
4 
; 


aplaesinied as urbartgnder en nek house- The feeb for Meal es ie hs se Were 2 

u i nd 1940 took | the total population, becau 
a ue De ee share Teacesouss ‘were | represent the great majority of persons in each 
Twiailest at the beginning of the decade. j region. 
Urban areas showed a drop of 9.0 percent in mere soee 
population per household. egions. 


hat larger than white households in 


On the average, non-white households’ 
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Country of Birth of 


Foreign-Born Whites, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Aus- |Cz’ch-| Den- | Eng- 
tria slov. | mark } land 


Fin- Ger- Hun- | Irel’d 
land |France| many |Greece} gary | (Eire) Italy 


43 327 1,530 759 280 308 1,699 
715 


rs 
—- 


288 3) 5 1 5 2/023] 23: 
16,260} 5,063} 19,726] 73,345] 7,798] 17,696] 71.727] 12,421| 8,401] 27,631] 100,911 
3/226] 1,036] 1.8 70 "017| 1.049] 666} 2,121 : 
9,568] 8,205 2,532 17,366] 1,815| 2,291 19,625 3,041 9,998 23;837| 81,373 
1 ; ‘ : . 
8 265} 259] 25665] 138] 719] 35390] 1,863| 412] 2.326} 4,913 
1,828 700| 1,070} 7/985}  461| 1,153) 7,080] 1.643] 1,444] 1,751 5,138 
264 4 80] 1/073 7 11424] 981 169| 417 536 
542 1,2 "252| 6 7 345] 10 4 92 
36,604| 54,914] 13,869] 36,966] 3,331| 7,233] 138,023) 18,428] 21,311] 41,947) 98,244 
405| 5, Zi 56 1,459] 18, "747| 7.733| 2,65 6,309 
'558| 5,552! 10,977| 5,961 59] 892) 35,540] 1,535, ‘3 2/671 3,461 
23115] 1, 1,0 3113 24, 789] 10/870} 439] 280] 1,197} 1.654 
path 434 8} 241 rie 3g 1 3 2,574 505 303 691 o'849 
Louisiana... . 43 22 3 ,840 - ; 
MSH hss 186 264 655] 3/558] 1,195] 219 7221 772 45| 2,688] 2,268 
aryland 2,879| 2,645} 393] 4:531| 392] 724| 14,372] 1,686] 1,404] $,007| 10,119 
Ce tae 6,772| 1.734] 2,342] 58,438] 10,696] 4,688] 16,531] 15,208] 1,113/103/388| 114,362 
Michigan... .| 17,918] 12'725] 5,441] 47/728] 21:151| 31364] 59.783] 8/989] 20/593] 8,905} 40,631 
Minnesota. 7,217] 7,163] 10,655} 6,375] 20,152] ‘882! 421047] 15761] 1,697] 3,530} 5,628 
Mississippi. . 08 40 3 152 286 1,294 
Missouri. 6,498| 3,271] 1,116} 5,363 1,534, 27,882] .2,183] 3,481] 5,582} 13,168 
Montana 1;941] 15082} 1/901] 4/134| 2,042 5 681] '379) 2/618 : 
Nebraska 1,647] 9/880} 7/030] 2/538 3 307} 21.657} 718} 418] 1/514] 3.201 
Nevada 19) 28 755| 147| 537 733| 359 324, 2/2 
N.Hampshire 418 58] 122] 3,151) 1,156] 230] 1,306] 2,945 65| 3,320] 1,687 
New Jersey..| 34,195] 18,075] 5,069} 39,316] 21156] 7,352] 87,692] 5,288] 33,816] 35,830] 169/063 
New Mexico. 251 4 80] "504 67| 218 $13] 346 2 164, 1,148 
New York... |172,347| 41,798] 14,304]117,370| 15,101] 26,373] 316,844] 34,800] 75,254/205,323| 584,075 
N. Carolina. 171 55 63| 15088 9] ~ ‘149 916| 1,114 86] ‘211 445 
N. Dakota...| 1,278] 1,211] 2,058 540} _ 160| 6,876] °251| 882] 528 80 
ca pee 7,536| 45,134] 1,806! 30,472| 4,337] 3,767] 66,373] 10,058] 49,185] 12,816| 65,453 - 
Oklahoma... 628] 1/258] 318] 1/32 24, 421 032] '499] 1155] 371 893 
Oregon... .. | 2,097] 1,169] 3,013] 6.385] 4,343] 799 "883] 1,267) 5 2,194 
Pennsylvania 86,520] 59,394] 2°151| 55,346] 1,600] 6,965} 80,111] 10,510] 36,046] 46,331| 197.281 
ode Island] 1,455 145| 224] 18,858 1.611 726) 987 4| 10,099] 28,851 
8. Carolina. . 124 24 45] '447 2 7 5 713 3 1 
S. Dakota... 625} 1,593] 3,721] 1,410] 556] 125] © 8,304 263] 164] 573 238 
‘Tennessee. . . 288 92 93) ‘966 2 152] 1.477] 562]. 209] =~ 32 1,734 
5 TR 3,023] 9,171] 1,117} 5,046] . 173] 1,233] 17:970| 1,773; 737| 2,302] 5/451 
tanec 46 65} 3.158] 7,190 8 °353| 1,882 78) 203 2/189 
Vermont 261 158] 122] 1/37: 443] 137 494} "188 169 4} 21339 
Virginia 595] 706] 303] 2°792 7 3 2,353] 1,270] 577 90] 1,843 
Washington..| 4,373] 1,424] 5,739] 16,206] |9,199| 1,482) 15/470| 2'476| 637| 3,7 81853 
_ West Virginia] 2/664] 1/572 9} 2) 09] += "39 2:197| 1,915] 3,221 455| 10,601 
Wisconsin...| 14,880] 12,654] 9,507/ 6,259] 4,715} 961] 88/808} 2'636] 6,444] 2,236] 11/086 
. Wyoming... - 811 296]  '625| 1/490 3 276 1,392] 759) ‘1 : 
Total... .. |479,906/319,971]138,175]621,975| 117,210] 102,930|1,237,772| 163, 252|290,228|572,031| 1,623,580 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES 


cor eS ee ee ee a NS ee 

States, Norway | Poland | Russia | Sweden’ States Norway | Poland | Russia | Sweden 
Alabama... . 156 423 858 422 ||Nevada.... 162 73 108 

Arizona... .. 221 , 294 682 582||N. Hamp... 344 3,250 1,667 1,300 

Arkansas. . . 64 298 354 194]|N.. Jersey... 5,803 77,782 55,407 9,956 

California... 15,324 14,735 51,758 34,899 ||N. Mexico. . 8 13 190 VI5 

Colorado... 948 1,796 11,185 5,844 ||New York... 37,169; 281,080} 436,028 48,317 

Connecticut. 1,659 39,755 23,787 14,532 ||N. Carolina. 69 307 696 "153 

| Delaware... 113 2,515 1,281 243||N. Dakota... 21,637 1,194 17,351 5,846 

Dist. of Col. 264 2,019 6.038 580 |/Ohio....... 1,404 50,959 27,668 5,843 

d P 5,524 2,548 |}OKlahoma,. 183 867 2,626 538 

7113 2,974 Pee ia 2389 117319 95, eal 

i a Bs So. wate ; é i 7 

74,454) 79,906||R.1I........ 42 6,6 B30 11662 

599 126} _ 3,565||S. Caroiina.. 57] 5 536 "82 

eon 8,642 1, 3,671 11,406 ||S. Dakota. . 8,708 486 6,468 4,361 

Kansas... . 523 1,426 6,401 4,540 |/Tennessee. . . 92 94 1,499 "199 

one ee 2 : : a are cae wis Hehe 3,681 5,104 3,046 

i . abi cee. 1166 7 

Maine...... 433 1,264 2,107 1,359.|| Vermont.. 1,258 re aGb8 

Maryland 573 9,817 15,832 6 Virginia. . 1,104 2,795 410 

? BAS. csi 4,481 53,783 64,575 28,128 || Washington. 26,489 3.119 8/598 26,993 

Michigan. . . 5,345} 96,826] .32,229 17,436 ||W. Virginia. 51 4,245 1811 "230 

y ee 7 pain hee 10,684 ent Lilaa rch 3 23,211 31,487 15,114 hee 

Mlssourt * ; 439 6,780 12,745 2,888 yoming.. . 536, 447 1,325) 3353 

ontana. .. R ‘ 4,032 T Sand 
Nebraska.!:} 1,060] _3,130/9°181| _—_g’a3si| 1 Ot! 262,088) 993,479/1,040,884) 445,070 


Palestine and Syria, 57,906; 


rtugal, 62,347; 5 v 361; 
Switzerland, 88,293; Turkey in Europe Ti rpumania, 115,940; Scotland,’ 279,321; Spain; 47,707: 


ti ee 


‘ope, 4,412; Turkey in Asia, 52,479; Wales, 35,360; Yugoslavia, 161093: 
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Rape Barn White, by. Country of Birth, by Sex 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


a Reeeee aaa ya eniaeGGEScich ~~ Male + 1 Pemalcaea 
: Country of Birth = ale Female 


1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 
fo OEE 4 3 Rg ES il a eee 11,419,138 /13,983,405| 6,011,015] 7,502,491) 5,408,123) 6,480,914 
ea Re cet Cheah a cc x tin Sn aaleiniate 621.975] ‘808,684 310,299 412,072 311,676} 396,612 
y 354, 323 139,019 181,654 140,302 172,669 
; 18,692 18 16,668 28,016 
47,827 81,088 58,589 ‘ 
7 244,092 324,841 327,939) 419,969 
¢ 145,621 196,349 116,467 151,503 
245,469] 333,623 199,601 261,627 
i 83,825 109,975 54,350 f 
Fi 64,777 O74 46,287 55,559 
29,279 35,265 24,67 28,929 
49,612 64,833 38,681 48,177 
47,387 66,181 55,543 69,084 
638,022 843,136 599,750} 765,678 
523,543 681,425) 469,936 587,158 
161,838} 255,485 158,133} 236,153 
248,304 193,636) 231,602 177,278 
139,82 145,874) 134,622 
97,781 131,351 63,312 80,065 
oS ieee ee S 548,216 612,962| 492,668 540,662* 
Sy SED FF a TAS OREN : 93,6 91,601 110,969 74,170 82,637 
gS a SE ay GSP oe prey a 9,897 11,061 8,739 9,612 
RMT Seo Lee a = Crew a sien ote 2 9.0 is 60,770 77,059 56,440 65,419 
Laoag i) a SER a he See, eee 61,596 78,685 54,344 et 
oe 2 Re A eo ae 6,858 58 2,030 1,812 
tuskey teil La lg ay fees ape ages Re ine snag 2,757 1,655 988 
Aedes bale eels dik, 5 400 ip oda 117,324} | 129,101 45,928 45,425 
ftaly al ee ae 935,139] 1,042,621 688, 747,803 
«6 Sth AR ap lee Ae Dap he aeet ae aoes ; 42,528 14,937 y 
. cot IS Be Se ein See eres eee 8 36,143 42,318 26,204 27,675 
RRM ETAL TI oo oin ste Me a 6 we os ev were ee 16,595 20,019 9,506 11,360 
= Palestine and Syria...............-..- 57,906 32,895 36,144 25,011 27,218 
i OA SS Se ae 30,721 28,117 21,758 18,534 - 
- REE SARE nin SOS Siete ie me ele haus wb y 23,694 29,145 15,830 18,422 
a eanaga—lMronvly. 6. 22. te ee ee y 133,576 187,523 139,790 183,329 
; ee et Sime, Sie eM tan ce a8 907 351,730} 429,623) 419,023) 478,037 
MUON De ins so 5 am wate 8 e i ; 7 197,965) 360,332 179,468] 278,685 
Cuba aiid other West Indies = 30,534 31,60 15,918 17,226 14,616 14,374 
Centra! and South America. . 19,929 22,270 ie 479 15,854 
PERS EASA sie ec he ote t cite ce ; 5,522 6,656 5,476 6,064 
ia POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, CHIEF U. S. CITIES, 1940 
- Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
a Cities Total White Cities Total White 
100,006 or |— 100,000 or 
} More Male |Female{| Male | Female More Male | Female| Male | Female 
\ n, Ohio.} 121,529} 123,262} 115,436) 117,046 ed alaeclnag so 234,542] 257,828] 231,726| 255,373 
ivony ns oie 62,864 67,713} 61,352 66,212 || Newark. 213,840| 215,920] 191,749 191,785 
Atlanta, Ga.| 139,331] 162,957] 93,254) 104,432 || N. Bedford. . 53,401 56,940] 51,100} 54,827 


Baltimore...| 422,916 New Haven. 78,333) 82,272| 75,285) 78,977 


irmingh: 127,420] 140,163 76,916 81,706 || New Orleans| 234,277} 260,260) 164,966) 179,809 
Boston” _...| 373,147] 397,669| 360,552 384,914 || New York. . |3,676,293/3,778, 702|3,455,003|3, 522,498 
Bridgeport 73,188 ,933| 71, 72,042 || Norfolk, Va 949| ' 71,383)’ 50,978] ' 47,270 
Buffalo..... 283,767| 292,134| 274,633] 282,985 || Oakland. 149,22 152,936| 141,58 146,352 
Cambricge. 52,479 ,400 50, 55,77 Okla. City : 105,650 B 4 
Camden.... 58,802 58,734 52,574 52,421 maha..... 108,750} 115,094] 102,712) 108,928 
Canton..... 54,285 116} 52,251 52,068 || Paterson.. 9,505} 70,151) 67,37 4 
Charlotte. . 47,662 53,237 ere he ae Peoria, Ill. 51,832 53,255 50,360 i 
Chattanooga 61,246 im Philadelphia} 942,550] 988,784| 822,266)- 856,311 


66,91 202 
Chicago, Ml. |1,681,665/1, 715,143]1, sar. 790 1, ser, "074 
Cincinnati. . 217,082 "238, 528] 190,3: 9,465 
Cleveland...} 438,346 439,990] 396,930 396,487 
Golumbus...| 148,971] 157,116} 130,812) 139,371 
Pallas, Hee 139,759] 154,975} 116,4 


127.796 Re f 

3'358| 107,360} 93,370] 97, Rochester...| 157,574| 167,401] 155,867! 165,687 

temeor 138,635 166,777| 151,582| 162,228 Sacramento. 53'496| 52'462| 50,130 49,678 

Des Moines.| _ 75,879] _ 83.940] _ 72,777] 80,649 || St. Louis... .| 391,798) 424,250) 339,697) 367,097 
Detroit 827'499| 795,953| 751,817| 720,845 || St. Paul. 137,561] 150,175| 135,348] 148,05 

: Duluth... :. - 50,586 ;47 p 50,304 || Salt Lake C.| 73,229} 76,705 72,511] 76,188 
4 Elizabeth...| 54/878] 55,034| 52.390| 52,520||San Antonio.| 123,508] 130,346} 114,441) 119,581 
i Erie, Pa....| 53,082] 58,873] - 57,372] 58,193 || San Diego 103,638] 99,703 ; 96,746 
F, ‘Fall River... 55,542 59,886 55,222 59,687 || S. Francisco 322,441 312,095] 301,692] 301,00 
4 Flint, Mich.| 75:976| 75,567| 72,684| 72,174 ||Scranton....| 68,593} 71,811) 68,184) 71,463 
? Fort Wayne.| 56,915] 61,495) 55,69 60,178 || Seattle... .. 183,526 184,778 174,997| 179,10 
c ie A EAT epari PB Gi6 3330 South Bend. A338 25 48, 291919 
= ‘ 075 53, A 7 end. : F iy f a 
, Ga tapi. Pg'4i8| 84.874| 78,085| 83,482 || Spokane. . 60,416] 61,58) 59,809] 61,088 
| Baereeas-] S008) Se tas] T7S8) say seman | 66306) sOker| Gains] 104 
: 18| 196, : 50, y i f ; (458 
Faaasavoio| lapasi| ai eu| 10,88) He Tames | te] Ses) Bea) Se 

7 , ‘am pa, 2 f 2 41, 5 

eet suite $ ates 124470 143,176 42: Toledo, Ohio} -140,001]. 142,348] '132,738 eats 

' _ Kansas City.| _ 59, 62,0 "53 Trenton....|  62,175| 62,522| 57,452) 57,908 

j Kan.C.,Mo.| 190,117/ 209,061 170,184 187,162 Tulsa, Okla. 98,187 73,970 60,925) 65, 

: i 2 ca, N. Y. , 5 , 

9 Geeach 32003 ae'678 76,619 963 ||-Washington.| 317,522} 345,569] 227,748] 246,578 
Los Angeles.| 734,135] 770,142} 683,075 725,855 Wichita: ... ’996| 59,97! 199] 56,987 
Euros) tape] iepaie) seis) tapes | wameeion | 24s) $8asa] ree] Seale 
ie ae 139'238 153, 82'430| 88.976 || Yonkers....|- 69,991) 72,607) 68,127) 70,314 

87 


8 | Youngstown 84,052 83,068] 77,223] 75,833 


Milwaukee. . 9,11: 


eat 


oan 
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U. S.—Population; Mother Tongue; Age Groups 


United States German-Italian-Spanish, Mother Tongue Population 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; 1940 returns 


GERMAN i 
Native Native 
of Native of Native 
Foreign| foreign Foreign| foreign] of 
STATES Total born or native STATES Total born or native 
“ mixed | parent- mixed | parent- 
parent- age parent- age 
age age 
labama.... 4,120 1,820 1,660 640||Nebraska...| 133,260 28,240 80,420 24,600 
pote Mit 3,980 1,240 2,240 500||Nevada. ...- ,120 740 1,18! 200 
Arkansas... 9,100 2,920 4,560 1,620||New Hamp.. ,100 1,400}. 60 
California...| 222,700 99,840] 106,060 8 New Jersey.| 209,220} 107,480 93,320 8,420 
Colorado... ,840 14,980 46 ,400||New Mex.. . 3,300 1 1,640 560 
AS te aaa 49,160 25,220 22,940 1,000||New York..}| 652,120} 384,940 248,060 19,120 ; 
Delaware. 3,620 1,42 1,660 540||No. Dakota. 23, 23,660 4, 50) ‘ 
Dist. of Col. 8,540 ,560 3,920 1,060)|Ohio....... 90,320} 165,180 73,320 > 
Florid 9,020 6,700 ,560||Oklahom : 5, 740 ; 
5 56 400) |Oregon 
0 1,800||Penn. 
63;,5600|1R. Ee 2. 
48,280)|So. Dakota ‘ 
3 Tennessee 
31,440)||Texas...... 
06 3,180||Utah....... 7.7 2,9 ; 
9,82 1,320) | Virginia. ... 2! 2 940 ; 
I 4 4,320||Washington. 67,060 24,580 37,140 5,340 
8 5,1 900||W. Virginia. 10,620 3,60 5,88) 1,140 : 
Michigan. ..| 230,220 7, 123,140 30,080!|Wisconsin...| 506,000} 104,700| 273,220) 128,080 7 
' Minnesota. .|. 293,560 49,700} 160,780; 83,080||Wyoming’.. 7,460 2,4 4,50) 80 Fs 
Missouri....] 173,220 37,080] 88,900) 47,240 —————— : 
Montana... 32,600 10,420 19,400 2,780 Total... . |4,949,780/1,589,040/2,435,700| 925,040 = 
ITALIAN 
ee ren 3,800 1,440 2,000 360| |Nebraska. .. 7,920 2,480 5,180 260 
Arkans 2,220 820 1,240 160) |Nevada.... ol 2,220 2,220 120 ‘ 
California. 215, 200} 101,440) 105,760 8,000) |New Hamp.. 4,060 1,66) 280 120 ’ 
Colorado. 40 »180 12,000 860] |New Jersey.| 406,740! 162,000} 231,740 13, bi: 
Connecticut. 200° 420 75,980| 119,860 4,580) |New Mex... 2,86 1 16! 
91440 780 ,100 560 37,000 
10,100 4,740 4,640 48,8 , 160 : 
‘ ,600 4,700 . 
219,320 94,520} 119,060 20,640 
,320 96 5,920 2,500 } 
7,060 3,460 3,460 260 
4,000 1,620 2,220 2,020 
2,240 ,020 ,040 c 80 
a b'300|  -2'280| 2040 too Virginia! 280 
y 5 A . nia. .: 3,6 1,480 1,840 280 
23,060 9,040 12,600 1,420] |Washington. 17,200 9,120 7,540 540 
Mas 272,240} 110,400) 155,220 6,620] |W. Virginia. 25,740 10,180 14,520 1,040 / 
micness, | “Ge eas] Seas] Ae azs] aaah eco 22808] Tema) EG) 8B 
eso 5 , » 0) ee “ 1,5: i" 
Se ee te core ocr 
-" issourt, ... , , , , ‘otal... ./3,766,820/1,561, " ; 
: Montana...| 4,320] _1,900 320 400 roe: 1.100 /2/080, 600 A ee { 
a SPANISH 
is Arizona. . 101, 880) 24,140) 50,140, 27,600/|Nebraska. . . 5, 
i California,..| 416,140| 136,700} 215,740] 63,700||Nevada. . . - 3000 1380 aso 249 
“4 9! "540 6,640 14,100 71,800||New Jersey. 6,940 4,180 2,160 6! 
, 25,100 8,220 11,900) 4,980||New Mex...| 221,740 7,820 21,100) 192,820 
"4 2,720 1,300 ,280) 140||New York 129,260 39,500 21,740 68,020 
.; 23,940 10,700 12,060 1,180)|/Ohio....... 540) 3,020 ,000) "520 
4 5,560| 2,3 2/420 820|/Oklahoma..| 4,220] ~—-1,020 "300 900 
: ct mr cre oe Me Pere 
, 4 OXAB.e . S5ik 
; 5,640, 1,900] ~—«:1,220| _~—s 2, 520||Utah....... 5 i 1 
4 :220| 1,360) 660 200||Washington. 2:400 920} 1,120) 360 
? Miehigaa’ Heen ti a 5760 kus Virginia. 2,000 1,100 8 100 
y é oming:. . } ’ 
Missourl....| $100} 2,020) 2,680 Fi} hibehocipammi ee Oiethc as (Recess Maree 
Montana. 2,240) 720 1,080) 440 Total... .|1,861,400) 428,360| 714,060] 718,980 


| ' emsenece chow only for States having 2,000 persons or more or German, Italian and Spanish Orne 
i 


F U. S. Population by Age Groups, 1900-1980 


; Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
3 Figures 1945-1980 are estimates. 
4 protal a 14 25 bioviers 
i ‘opula- ears 15-24 Y 
Year tion or Less Years or ‘Over All Yesrs 15-24 Voor 
Ages | orLess | Years | or Over 
GO. ssksy 75,994,575] 26,124,985] 14,891,105|* ; 
HONOS he ccocs' 5 91,972,266] 29,499'136| 18/120; bee ret Boy ts 1000 32.1 ria 
POA ar hich es: 105,710,620] 33,612,442] 18°707,577|*53. 390, 601] 100.0 31.8 sae 
NOBORR ONG clos. /0. 5 22,775,046| 36,056,876| 22)422'493|*64.295.677| 100.0 29.4 ie 
1940. 131,669,275] 33,114,698] 23/9081014| 747646.563| 100.0 25.1 367 
1945...... 136,448,000] 32,150,000] 24/058/000| 80;239'000| 100.0 23.6 288 
Pde Ths eg aE 561, 32,442,000] 22'279'000| 857841000] 100. 23.1 at 
1956 Boke ela) 1098, ;000 32,321,000 31, -g87,000) 8 90'485,000] 100.0 22.4 62.8 
ARR ohh 1694, 3,692, f : ! 
AOGG.ewhedcs . 1149,341;000! 30/840,000' 21,771,000 88°730/000 100.0 307 a8 


U.S.—Pop., Japanese, Negroes; Native, Foreign, 1940, 1930 465 
Japanese Population Under the U. S. Flag, 1940 
Seurce: United States Bureau of the Census 
Citi- 
Area Total | zens- | Aliens Total pee Aliens 
U.S. and all possessions. . 113,874 
epee Pee ee t 326 288 38 
of Phi ifppines’ exelusiv e . |157, a 120,552] 37, Pat 
ary and naval services. . |285,448 |200,631 r : 
Continental U.S. ... |126,947 70632 7305 


if 
. }158,501|120,989 
: 263 149 


American Samoa... 


etc., abroad 


Where there are no figures, they were not available. 
JAPANESE POPULATION, 1940, BY STATES 


x 
37, te Military and naval serv., 


erases ee mess lececssetes See ea 


Citi- Citi- Citi- 
State Total zens |Aliens State Total) zens |Aliens State Total iS Aliens 
14 7||Maine...... 5 4 1 
633 412 220 Maryland 38 17 “> galomtahotaa. 8 133 it % 
:|93 717 60,148 33,569}| Michigan. . 139] 68 7 Peuneriiani err mete wt 
. 2,734, 1,869 865|| Minnesota... 51 28 23||Rhode Island 6 1 “S 
Connecticut . 164 54 110}| Mississippi. . ih ae 1||S. Carolina 33 28 rs 
Delaware....| 22| 19 Missouri. . - 74)°°° 38] _36||So. Dakota.:| 19} 11 8* 
Dist. of Col.. 68} 35 33||Montana 508] 281]  227|/Tennessee. . - 12 > 
Florida...... 154 64 90|| Nebraska 480| 323 157||Texas....... 4 291 167 
Georgia..... 31 1i 20|'Nevada..... 470 225 245||Utah.. 2,210) 1,381 829 
SGRbO...:. 1,191 765 426|| New H’shire 4 3 1 yeonet. clea : 1 
Tilinois..... . 462 233 229|| New Jersey 298 164 134||Virginia..... 74 45 29 
Indiana... .. 29 9||New Mexico 186} 11 72 Washington ; 14, oe 8,882] 5,683 
iT eee 29) 24 5||New York...| 2,538] 766) 1,772||W- Virginia. . “SS ea 
Kentucky. --} 18) 9} QIN: Dakotan:| 83] 43|40||Wyoming.. 1 lL os’ 
y ‘ ota... 4 
Jom t peed Re =e ashi 2. 40||Wyoming.... 643) 390 253 
JAPANESE POPULATION; 1940, IN SELECTED CITIES 
Japanese Ja e 
born in U.S.|Foreign- ora in US. Foreign- 
Total | or its terri- born Total | or itsterri-| born 
City Jap- tories and Jap- City Jap- tories and Jap- 
anese: | possessions:| anese: anese: | possessions:| anese: 
(Citizens) | (Aliens) (Citizens) | (Aliens) 
Los Angeles, Cal. . "23,321 14,595 8,726 ||Tacoma, Wash... 877 532 345 
Seattle, Wash 6,975 4,099 2'876 ||San Diego, Calif. . 828 501 327 
San Francisco, Cal. 5,280 .004 2,276 ||Fresno, Calif..... 97 517 280 
Sacramento, Call. *879 1,905 974 || Pasadena, Calif... 795 480 315 
New York City.. 2087 631 1,456 || Alameda, Calif. . . 700 454 246 
Oakland, Calif.. oe 1,135 655 || Long Beach, Calif. 696 452 244 
Portiand, Ore. 1,680 955 725 || Belvedere towns'p 
Berkeley, Calit 1,319 859 460 (Los Angeles Co,) 605 391 214 
Stockton, Calif 1,259 772 487 || Gardena, Calif.... 9 350 159 
Torrance, C: 1,189 781 408 : 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
State Number Wumber State Number State Number 
Alabama..... 983,290 16,694|| Nevada...... 664 || S. Dakota. ... 474 
Arizona...... 4,993 65,138 || N. Hampshire. 414 || Tennessee.... 508,736 
Arkansas..... 482.578 214,031|| New Jersey... 26,973 || Texas........ 24,391 
California.... 124,306 849,303|| New Mexico. . 67. Utah.. 1,23 
Colorado..... 12,176 1,304|| New York 571,221 || Vermont..... 384 
Connecticut... 32,992 301,931}| N. Carolina 981,298 || Virginia...... 661,449 
876 55,391|| N. Dakota. 201 || Washington... 42 
Michigan..... 08,345)! Ohio......... 339,461 || West Virginia, 117,754 
Minnesota... . 9,9. Oklahoma.... 168,849 || Wisconsin ... 2,15: 
Mississippi.... 1,074,578|| Oregon....... 2,565 || Wyoming..... 95 
Missouri...... 44,3) Pennsylvania. 470,172 
eet 446 || Montana....- 1,120|| Rhode —_ 1,024 
14,171|!8. Carolina. . 814,164 Total...... 


Population, other races (1940)-—American Indian, 
333, 969; Chinese, 77,504; Japanese, 126,947; Filipino, 


45,563; Hindus, 2,405; Koreans, 1,711; other, 788. 


U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 


Males per 

Race, nativity, 1940 1930 100 females 

~ hie Total Male Female Total Male Female 1940 | 1930 
le ees Pb 9 

United States: 

275| 66,061,592) 65,607,683|122,775,046| 62,137,080) 60,637, 966| 100.7 | 102.5 

white yaa ihe abereae ete 39,448'548| 58,766,322|110,286,740 55,922'528| 54,364,212| 101.2 | 102.9 

Native.......- 106,795,732 33,437,533 53/358, sige 96,303,338 48,420, pee 47,883,298 100.1 101.4 

ot. 1e's65 518 6'269'038| 6,596,480] 11,891,143 5'855,669| 6,035,474] 95.0 | 97.0 

Other races..... 588,887] 44, 244,881, 597,163) 358,883) 2 8'280| 140.5 | 150.6 

ions: - 

4 38,133,112] 37,986,997 73,021,191| 36,903,563| 36,117,628] 100.4 | 102.2 

The south. 4 ser ie bog, "OO 20:794.906| 20,870,995| 37,857, ’$33| 19'015,060|. 18,842,573| 99-6 | 100.9 

The west.. 13, 888,205 “7,133,574| 6,749, 691 11'896,222! 6,218,457 51677,765| 105.7 | 109.5 


i 
a 


z 


- eae ae 


sie 


> eee) eee ee ee 


Z 


“—— 


466 U. S.—Population; Housing (Dwell. Units) by States and Years 


Kentucky ........ 
fouisiana........ 
WNEGINO ok cgi 
+ Maryland........ 
Massachusetts. . . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri. . 
Montana. 
Nebraska. ae 
INOVEOR ev cbtee » 
‘New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee ? 

Texas. 
Utah.. 


Virginia. 2 
Washington...... 
West Virginia. ... 
Wisconsin........ 
Wyoming........ 


Housing by States, 1930-1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Occupied dwelling units 1940, 


private families 1930 


Dwelling units in U. S. Cities, 1940 
: tata edi 
1940 193 ncrease 
591,625 13.9)|| Akron! 424 00S sabe Ueto hike eat eee 66,486 
105,992 23.8 || Albany-Schenectady-Troy 82,909 
438,639 13.0 || Atlanta... . 82,000 
1,610,030 32.9|| Baltimore. 227,811 
eats) 8] Bian or 
88, 5 oston..... , 
pees ie epee aug ea? 
125,55 ICSE. FS avg sses - Seare 5 
Aerts Ey ee Boned OS saree bie do pS 
652,7 2 le veland. Is Jet o2 ere kee see oe ee P 
108,044 31.21) Columbus; Ohio®. «hoe. a: be tes = 83,588 
eas ane inp Dallass. lee atk so ee osteo tee cee ee eae 
: 201 Dayton, 1s ctakig > iach ae Fees ee ee 59, 
635,704 10:4} Denver tee Ree ee eee 96.794 
SUL a4) 487-188] | 5:0 Dewoie. ©7222 o oe c22 toa 425.536 
99° "ORD *; || Fall River-New Bedford 60,057 
592,595 485,363 22.1 5 
218,999 197,826 10.7 || Fort Worth eas 51,62 
466,002 385,179 21.0|| Hartford-New Britain 61,640 
1,120,524} 1,021,160 O°7 || Houstony "| ja a kee a eee 107,518 
1,396,206] 1,180,554 18.3 || Indianapolis 112,249 
728,513 06,496 20.1 || Kansas City, Missouri 156,289 
534,867 471,704 13.4 f i 
. in Los Angeles 493,129 
1,068,811 939,476 13.8 Aer 
59'977 136,210 174i) LoulayHlez 2452. seacoast vb eco eee 89,961 
360.811 342'999 59 Lowyll-‘strente-Ftevarilt! 60,118 
33, 25,469 $071) Mempitis® STF. ase cee 81,162 
133,010 119,337 LI55 || Milwaukee. 5.525 ees 164,319 
Be eae gegen oer Minneapolis-St. Pauli. 22... occu devs be 223,439 
29, ' ro | povew: Otlea tia <n). pty o otaemeagae see 133,069 
3,082, 628| 3433:124) 18-2 || New York-N. E. New Jersey........... 2,306,635 
152.171 145. 4/9 || Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News..... 60,362 
1,898'212] 1,697/918 17.8 || Oklahama Glty. 250d. 05 3.05. seme eu snes 59,529 
10.424 eoerkea one dictators BLOTS oy, eo ei ee 73,835 
wae 266, 8 n gE cai Sane sy iia os oy 507,124 
oe eee ey ; Pittsburgh S05 0 eee) 4) eee 175,156 
ft 5,e 3 Pp 
34,922| 365,680] «18.9 || provera en pois 
165,430 161,013 2.7 ; ? 
715,425| 500/625 19.1 || Richmond 50,924 
1,678,674] 1,380;096 21.6 || Rochester. 90,032 
139,496 15,936 B:3 |PSt. Lousy. scat, aoe 234,909 
92,432 89,188 3.6 || San Antonio 65,751 
627.659] 529,089 18.6\| Sam Diego... Wein. cenueeen seal 63,969 
docecs Sica 8 See Francisco-Oakland................ 305,386 
827'265 711/889 16.2 || Scranton-Wilkes-Barre................. 55,990 
yi eee 21.9 || Springticld: Holyoke 
20,598,506 17,372,524 18 .6|| Syracuse 
14,263,119) 12,532,139 13.8 || Toledo 
34,861,625| 29,904,663 16.6|| Washington, D. C 


NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, 1920 TO 1941 


Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau 
\Because the 1930-41 estima 
techniques than the earlier estimates, cautio 


Labor Statistics. 


sections of the series. 


Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census, for years 1930-4] 


upon 1940 Census. 


re 


4 


Total Rural 5 
units Urban nonfarm | 1-family 2-family eet 2 
247,000 196,000 51,000 202,000 24 
449/000 359,000 90/000 316,000 70'000 83'000 : 
‘000 574,000 142/000 437,000 146,000 133,000 
1,000 698,000 173,000 :000 175.0 183/000 
‘000 716,000 177,000 534,000 173,00 186,000 
7,000 752,000 185,000 “000 157,000 208,000 
849/000 681,000 168,000 491.000 ;000 241/000 
0, 3'000 7,000 54,000 99,000 257,000 
753,000 ‘000 159;000 436,000 78,000 239/000 
508 G00 400,000 109,000 816,000 ,000 142/000 
254/000 174,000 80,000 187:000 3000 15'bo8 
134,000 64,00 0, 118,000 7,000 "000 
93,000 45,0 48,000 76,000 000 12/000 
126,000 49,000 6 000 5,000 12/000 
221000 117,000 4, 184,000 '000 29'000 
Heme | dist | e099 | 358668 | 18009 | phen 
; ; rs 000 17,000 51, 
406,000 | 262'000 ;000 : “009 
515,000 359,000 ,000 399/000 28'000 57°00 
603,000 397,000 206,000 486,000 37,000 80,000 
715,000 440'000 275,000 613,000 34,000 68, 


of Economic Research, data for 1930-41 


t : 
ae pre Prsiineey and derived by somewhat different 


from Bureau of 
be exercised in comparing years in different 


- es ~ 
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5 of 2,500 or more. tod that he has a job in private One father in the Uni 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Sources United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW D 
aca Ciaxes WELLINGS IN 257 


Percentage of families proyided 


Number of families provided for in— Foritix 
Multi- ie 
Year All sper Bn at Caer a erin od 1-family | 2-family fasuity 
wellings wellings wellings 
stretiuide a re a) Fs 3 dwellings gaibiici tee Bear ye 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 45.9 
125,315 57,311 15,145 52,859 45.7 ise ree 
98,158 48,310 11,310 38,538 49.2 11.5 39.3 
27,380 19,524 3,4! 4,456 71.3 12.4 16.3 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 55.8 8.2 36.0 
20/952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 33.1 
55,490 31,021 3,008 21,461 55.9 5.4 38.7 
113,646 59,099 5,261 49,286 52.0 4.6 43.4 
117,307 66,238 7,316 43,753 56.5 6.2 37.3 
157,00 78,582 7,759 70,667 50.1 4.9 45.0 
203,392 117,693 16,302 69,397 57.8 8.1 34.1 
220,928 140,823 21,298 59,807 63.7 9.7 26.6 
232,073 162,894 19,396 49,783 70.2 8.4 24 5 
= & 


1Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores.. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores, 
x 


PERMIT VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDEN 
CITIES, 1921 TO 1941. Revised. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39=100 eee 


Total building New residential New nonresidential | Additions, altera- 
: construction buildings buildings tions, and repairs 
ear 
Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index P. it 
valuation No. valuation No. yaluation No. valuation agen 
Dees 2 oe = = $4,028,066,479| 363.8 |$2,390,390,182| 481.0 | $1,300,494,326 345.8 | $337,181,971 
3,826,927,204| 345.7 | 2,222,874,645| 447.3 | 1,262,738,028 335.8 341,314,531 145-8 


31478 .604.263| 314.2 | 1,906,003,260| 383.5 | 1,231,785,870 327.6 340,815,133) 145.6 


1,697,724,944| 153.3- 601,269,847| 121 849,386,873) 225.9 247,068,224) 105.5 ° 
1,237,457,788| 111.8 426,270, 85.8 622,830,444 165.6 188,357,233} 80.5 
219, 43.5 103,445,244) 20.8 275,509,435] 73.3 102,264,769) 43.7 

383,363,271| 34.6 92,175,207| 18.5 183,241,951) 48.7 107,946,113] 46. 

413,335,750| 37.3 78,322,545| 15.8 197,407,829} 52.5 37,605,376) 58.8 
690,980,829| 62.4 213,547,937, 43.0 288,503,017| 76.7 188,929,875) We 
1,074,041,134| 97.0 460,957,356| 92.7 376,062,438) 100.0 237,021,340) 101.2 
7.2 475,966,515} 95.8 434,602,894| 115.6 276,572,343| 118.1 


1,185,561,486 107.1 580,028,372] 116.7 382,633,246) 101.8 222,899,868] 95.2 


98,0: 4 4 ‘ Fi 
1,760,881,878| 159.0 797,284,564| 160.4 720,323,251) 191.6 243,274,063] 103.9 
1,978, 168,975! 178.7 868,684,922| 174.8 843,968,900] 224.5 265,515,153] 113.4 


AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY OF NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


(Revised. This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical building, but does show 
Change in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does not include land costs) 


‘Index numbers of cost per new 
Average cost per new dwelling unit dwelling unit (1935-1939=100) 
a a 
ulti- Multi- 


Year M 
Ali types | 1-family | 2-family family | All types | 1-family 2-family | family 
of dwellings| dwellings| dwellings dwellings| dwellings) dwellings dwellings 

dwellings qd) (2) (1) 2) 
1925 4,445 4,593 4,422 4,271 112.6 115.6 117.5 106.3 
1936 4,385 4,994 3,924 3,857 111.1 125.7 104. (i 
1931. 4,226 4,836 3,607 3, 107.1 121 95.9 90.7 
1932 3,705 3,943 3,250 3,010 93.9 99. 86.4 74.9 
1933 3,495 845 3,112 3,0 88.5 96.8 82.7 75.6. 
1934 3,572 4,071 3,338 2,716 90.5 102.5 88.7 67.6 
1935 3,779 4,228 2,953 3,245 95.7 106.4 78.5 80.7 
1936 4,002 ,355 3,058 3,679 101.4 109.6 81.3 91.5 
1937 4,009 4,352 3,110 3,641 101.6 109.6 82.7 90.6 
1938 x 4.105, 2,862 3,217 92.3 103.3 76.1 80.0 
1939 3,673 3,970 2,868 3,359 93.1 99.9 76.2 83.6 
1940... 3,564 3,890 2,760 3,075 93.2 92.6 93.0 89.7 
1941 3,691 3,980 2,774 3,105 96.6 94.7 93.4 90.6 


Uncludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The Average Father of 32,000,000 in the U. S. 
icians of the Census Bureau picture the | or non-emergency work. , 
pee ar 32,000,000 fathers in the United States If he works in an industrial establishment his 
as follows: : - | yearly wage is about $1,100 or $1,200 a year. 
It is 9 to 1 he is white and 3 to 2 he isa native 


Age: 44. ~ e: : | 

; re 9 to 1 that he is a married man | American whose parents were born here. 

tine ocr his wife and has. one to two children | He spends about $1,200 a year for family pur- 

living at home. The rest of the fe aes oe anoe oe pal oer aa stores; he worries over a $480 

wido ° orc annua ; 

aoe ee cnt ne wit lv in acy | of Peuiteti ty i hae ai 2208 awe 
t i Pai a ¢ of ac } e home, abou c. 

oe ee ee ise x involve twins, 274 triplets and 2 quadruplets.- 

ted States has 27 chiidren, 


The odds are 8 


4 


N 


4 
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U. S.—Potential Voting Population, 1940, by Citizenship 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Total Population 


U. S—Population; Voters, by Citizenship, Urban, Rural 


Population 21 Years and Over 


ty | 7? Tae 4 
: Si 


aa Citizens Aliens Total Citizens Aliens 
25 Bs AEE 2,828,442 2,377 1,559,680 | 1,555,369 2,276 
fe egg Ss Scie ey ee ate a a 472,549 23,232 88,265 63,3 21,714 ; 
PAD IAB PES oul)! 055.07 o's 6k ecttae D 1.946.361 1,381 1,101,860 | 1,098,986 1,296 
RMIT IIIS, 9500 bids cic scene oie 6,456,090 399, 150 4 885,541 4,455,677 380,818 
RX A ame aN ee Shard 1,097,071 19; : ; f 
ee 125,104 || 1,159°601 | 1,011658 121/550 
60 4,032 177,635 71,856 3,911 
8,437 484,738 474,793 188 
24/825 1,218,660 | 1,187,827 23,763 : 
2; 1,772,936 | 1,768,969 134 i 
5,1 312/965 305,311 4,9 % 
225,972 5,381,944 | 5,1197854 217,474 
9,066 2,235,350 | 2,198'935 28,102 ; 
2,507,0 15,091 1,639,266 1,608,926 ,634 rs 
1,783,424 10,718 1,161,868 | 1,144'823 10,347 - 
SECA) GE) re a 218401344 2/764 1,635,781 | 1,630,772 2,599 : 
Taah A MTSE RG 7 ieee oe ae a 2,353,446 8,234 1,374,947 | 1.364933 7,927 
DURES Iie oS ciao cg entice ave 04747 35,327 533,230 493,506 3,104 
23,967 1,185,654 | 1,153/510> 3,056 3 
281,069 2,916,202 } 2)575,477 272,735 - 
215,994 3,374,373 | 3,131,722 204,8 = 
i 39,513 1,796,857 | 1,730,547 38,429 is 
:7 1,197,617 | 1,195,079 1,527 eS 
27,777 2,501,472 | 2,463:726 26,840 4 
at 356,096 343,180 7,868 * 
12,225 36,58 817,280 11,867 ¥ 
3/864 75,362 70,327 3,75! ‘ 
22/355 325,206 295,859 21,483 > 
193,334 834, 2,592,978 185,572 ’ 
8,242 284/296 275,227 7,796 } 
904,714 9,350,026 | 8,327/563 859)136 
1,883 1,929,051 | 1,925,483 1,735 é 
7,099 373,216 58,0 6,888 } 
22, 150,857 4,583,907 45 146,457 
29; 3801 1,369,196 | 1,362:438 3,64 4 
ra 24,307 748,212 17,121 23,304 5 
Pennsylvania........ ..| 9,571,430 260.708 6,351,408 | 6,031/192 (44 
fanode) Wslatides 0)... cayccs cc cene. 62; 39,465 474,195 4°87 38,318 
BowtGbroling. 25.5). ...0.... ec cee 1,897,973 82 991,536 989,841 17 
ROUUIDBKOGA cs... cao. lees 33:0 4,461 388,165 378,405 4,362 
ERD DEIRAADONNO GE ak cs ck wees 2,911,239 2/760 1,707,760 | 1,703,391 2,620 
6,254,924 140/244 3,861,721 | 3,710,374 132,765 
539/679 7,277 308/439 298/160 7,061 
344/214 11/886 228'037 214/248 10,890 : 
2,669,263 4.843 1,575,481 | 1,567,517 4,539 
63,242 56,348 1,192,982 | 1,123/725 "8 ’ 
1,880,796 17,091 1,066,732 | 1;046)107 16,705 ; 
3,058,603 55,459 018,581 | 1.941603 ,01 
245,150 4,140 155,433 50,031 4/011 7 
0 TIGER Scene nee 127,354,644 | 3,479,652 


83,996,629 | 79,863,451 | . 3,335,392 
LL EE Sit O87 | 19,803,451, | 3,335,392 


POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZEN SHIP, RACE, AND NATIVITY, FOR THE U. S.. 


(Figures for white population in 
“Other races’’ in the 1930 reports). 


1930 have been revised to include Mexicans who were classified with 


re a eee cere 


Total Populatior (All Ages) 


~~ 


1940 


— 


Citizenship, a “ * Population 21 Years Old and Over 
ace an nite : ral- Rural- United - = 
Nativity ; States Urban | Nunfarm Farm States Urban Siopestan erat 
Mnitalon cc ah 131,669,275|74,423,702|27,029,385| 30,216,188||83,996,629 50,651,430|16, 
Citizens...) 127,354,644|71,039,385|26,475,054/29'840 205 79,863,451|47.414 594 Ieoreaae Ieareiip 1 
White Native: .|108,795,732) 58,838, 505|23,407,379|24.549,848||65,119.686|37, 553,123 13,977,537|13,588,926 
Negine Native: | 12791 2] Gite real aon tog] aSougeh| Age tae] S7OLSSI) Gaia) Get agy 
aturalized "730,013| °28/441| “" 1216] 353 Mee cr #007 bas Stas wise 
Pee 497,070] 132,696] 132,206 < 
; 32, 132,20 232,168]|/ 238,098 67,079 
329,478) 24,653} 117,624] 187/201|| 156/737 13,149 Br 763 19RggL 
40,262| 36/756 2/372 15134 18,812} 17/271 ‘0 "44 
79,642] 42/405 7,031] 30/206 24/428] 14'82) 2/083 7,516 
45; 132 27,268 414 12,950 37,178 21,080 4,069] 12’029 
3,479,652) 2,783,477| » 420,898} 275,277|| 3,335,392| 2,663,873 405,044 266,495 f 
papers......... 914,489/ 756,279] 98,814! _59,396|| 900,461| 743,89 
wa, papers, 2,429,325) 1,922,127/ 310,563] 196,635|| 2,304'996 1,819:970 2061285 138739 
papers......... 10,045 9,671 282 92 9,955 9,581 282 ‘9 
No papers. 33,976] 30/805 2,275 : 2 - 
ogher rate Bae. ee 896 82,923] 291833 2,213 877 
‘oreign born... i 5 A 18,258 87,05 
Indian...... 2; 4/491 2123 1,522 736|| i043 ot938 1341 m4 
Chinese... +1: 37,242] 33/470 2/515 1,257 33/869 1405]. 297 1,192 
Japanese... ... 47;305| 27/268 4,667] 15/370 46,548] 26/701 4.59) 15/248 
Filipino... ie a6 me 34 388 318 mee "32 
Wes ble © . * 
Citizenship not MG my a 15 sey 
reported..... -+| 834,979{ 600,840! 133,433 100,706|| __797,786| 572,963 127,672| 97,151 \ 


aN 


U. S.—Population Estimates; Citizenship, Race, Nativity 
Estimated U., S. Population, 1945-1980. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
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The estimates for age groups are rounded to the nearest thousand; totals are obtained by rounding the 


exact totals, and are not always equal to the sum of the figures shown by age groups. 


1945 to 1980 adapted from National Resources Committee. These estimate 
Census, assume medium fertility and mortality and no net immigration. Bi FARCE SIEE ee 


bag aoe for 


the 1940 


Age and Sex ; 1945 1950 1955 | 1960 || Age and Sex | 1965 1970 1975 | 1980 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 
: ..|136,448 [140,561 |144,093 [146,987 || Tot. pop.... .|149,341 a 
} ae 10,548 | 10,531 | 10,245 | 9,913 || 0 to {aes i Gee: es 153. eae 
5 to 10,898 | 11,072 10,204 | 10,060 | 9,948 
10,704 | 10,839 10,382 | 10,153. | 10,02 
11,776 | 10,629 10,652 | 10,317 | 10,089 
12,282 | 11,650 10,833 | 10,552 | 10;221 
11,579 | 12,125 10,723 | 10.721 "442 
11/031 | 11,421 10,420 | 10,598 | 10,598 
10,251 | 10,825 10,128 | 10,278 | 10,455 
to 9/113 | 10,008 10,990 | 9, 10/099 
a5 t040.25..: 8, 8,806 11271 | 10/736 "72 
50 to 54.2... 8,0 7,890 10,370 | 10,910 | 10,399 
55 to 59...... 6,686 | 7,546 ‘462 |. 9, 10,429 
60 to 64...... 5.4 6,017 8,198 | 8.818 | 9,257. 
65 to 59.-.... 4,147 | 4,662 6,522 | 7,370 "965 
Tito, 745, .-- = 2,721 3,272 5,012 | 5.537 | 6/290 \ 
75 and over 2,863 | 3,269 6.461 | 7,101 | 7,796 
Male.. 68,383 | 70,332 75,585 | 76,2 
Q to 4. §,359 | 5.348 "sae | “a'zen | “a'zae 
03. ,55: ; 5,204 | 5,132 
= 10 to 14. 5,447 | 5,517 5,290 | 5,173 ati 
‘ 15 to 19.. 5,982 ,403 22 | 5,252 | 5,135 
20 0 24...... 6,201 5,914 5,510 5,368 5,200. 
: 25 to 29...... 5,848 | 6,119 14 5,451 | 5,312 
30 to 34...... 5.488 | 5.759 5,296 | 5,389 | 5,392 
35 to 39...... 5,006 | 5,380 5,145 | 5,224 | 5,317 
40 to 44...... 4,462 87 5,568 | 5,046 | 5,125 
45 to 49.22... 4,085 | 4,296 5,666 | 5,430 | 4,923 
50 to 54...... 038 | 3,870 5,186 | 5,466 | 5,243 
55 to 59....-. 3.376 | 3,735 4639 | 4,928 | 5,201 
60 to 64...... 758 ; 3,919 | 4,304 589 
65 to 69...... 2;083 | 2,317 3,096 | 3,499 | 3,864 
cf ROAOT Ej 6 1342 5 2,362 | 2,599 | 2,955 
g 75 and over. . 1,358 3 2,987 3,246 3,537 
Female 065 | 70,229 75,585 | 76,138 | 76,332 
0 5,193 ; 4.698 | 4,64 4579 
5t 5.345 ; 7000 | 4.928 | 4,874 
10 ‘to 14 5,257 | 5,322 5,092 | 4,980 90 
4 5.794 | 5,226 5.230 | 5,065 | 4,954 
: 20 to 24 6,081 Ey, 5,323 5,184 5,021 
25 to 29 5,749 | 6,006 5,273 | 5,270 | 5,132 
; 30 to 34 5,543 | 5,662 5,124 | 5,209 | 5,206 
35 to 39 5,245 445, 41983 | 5,054 | 5,138 
\ 44... 4.651 | 5,132 5,422 | 4, 4,974 
45 to 49.. 4,193 4,510 5,605 | 5,306 | 4,799 
if 50 to 54 4,052 4,020 5,184 5,4 5,156 
55 to 59 31310 | 3,811 4.3823 | 4,974 | 5,228 
2°704 | 3,013 4279 | 4.514 | 4,668 
65 to 69 2'064 2,345 3,426 3,871 4,101 
h 70 to 74 1,379 1,664 pS 2, ,650 2,938 3,335 
4 75 and over...| 1,505 | 1,726 | 2, 2'464 ||75 and over...| 2,906 | 3,474 | 3,855 |! 4,259 
; 
} POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZENSHIP, RACE, AND NATIVITY, 


URBAN AND RURAL, 1940 


. Lee ee 
“FS Total Population (All Ages) 


Popula. 21 Years Old and Over 


Citizenship, Race, 
and Nativity Total Male Female 


Total Male 


: 
131,669, ATs 66,061,592| 65,607, mee 


127,354, id 64,076,972| 63,277,672 
106, ,795, a 53,437,533 53,358, 199 


12'781,577| 6,224,550) 6,557,027 
13|" * 12,3 


7 ae A 
9,642 42,316 37,326 
45,132 9, ; 
91 49 
3,479,652| 1,589,784! 1,889,868 
914, 75,716 338,773 
2,429,325) 926,807 1,503,018 
33,976 15,620 18,356 
91,817 66,144 25,673 
“49 2,463 4 
37,242 31,687 5,555 
47,305) 29,651 17,654 
431 ao 
eck Gis] sotite) 44 
072 ,602 435,470 


83,996, NaH be isi 


79,863,451} 40,111,435 
bait, "586 az, 334, ort 


156,737 1720 
18,812 14,328 
24,428 13,862 
37,178 276 

18 


461 32 
2,304'996| 865,178 
955 5,970 
32/923 15,136 
Be Oe 62,541 
33,869 28,813 
548 29,243 
388 2 

1,477 1, 
797'786| 376,230 
788°335| 371,202 

"451 5 


Female 


41,991,813 
94.7 


39,752,016 


a a 


ee es en ge ee eee 


a) 


Cc 


see A I 


: 


Tyg 246 
ry) r 


> 
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United States—Life 


Average Future 


ih 


Expectation Table 


Lifetime from 0 to 35 Years 


(or Complete Expectation of Life in Years; preliminary data.) 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Life Table 
(Color, race, sex, 


Exact Age in Years (Anniversary of Birth Date) 


5 

61.4} 60.5 -0 4 8 .3] 37.9) 33.5 
60.4) 59.5 -0 4 8 -4| 36.9) 32.6 
61.7] 60.8 3 7 .3 -9| 38.5) 34.1 
63.2| 62.4 -8 -2 8 -4; 40.0] 35.6 
60.6} 69.8 -2 -6 a -8] 37.5} 33.3 
61.6| 60.7 -2 -6 2 .O| 38.8] 34.6 
61.5| 60.6 -2 6 -2 .O] 38.7) 34.5 
59.5] 58.6 -2 7 4 -3| 37.2] 33.2 
60.7} 59.9 3 ays 3 -O| 37.7) 33.4 
61.2} 60.4 -9 -2 8 -4| 38.1] 33.8 
60.2) 59.4 0 4 -0 .8) 37.5 3 
60.1) 59.3 -9 3 -9 at < -2 
59.7] 58.9 -5 9 a) -2 6 

a 0 at 2 8 ‘ef A 

-5 8 aL) 5 - 4/538 .6 me 


period, and area) 2 3 
19301939" ees 
New England........- -6| 63.0] 62. 
Middle Atlantic... . .6| 62.0} 61 
East North Central . -9| 63.3} 62 
West North Central. .4| 64.8} 64. 
South Atlantic...... os -6| 62.2) 61 
Bast South Central........ .3] 63.0] 62. 
West South Central......- -2| 62.9] 62. 
Mountain.........,-++-++ -2} 60.9) 60. 
MS eck etki Shieh -9| 62.3) 61. 
United States...........-- .3| 62.8] 62. 
1929-1931 
United States............- .0| 61.7} 61. 
Death reg. sta., 1920!....-.. .O| 61.6) 60. 
Death reg. sta., 1900!.....- .6} 61.1) 60. 
1920-19: 
Reo reg. sta., 1920!.....- .3} 61.1 
Death reg. sta., 1900!.....- -5} 56.2] 56. 
White Females 
1930-1939 
New England............+ -7| 66.1) 65 
Middle Atlantic..........- -7| 65.1) 64 
East North Central.......- -9| 66.3] 65 
West North Central......- .2| 67.6) 66 
South Atlantic...........- .5| 66.1] 65 
East South Central.......- -3}) 65.9) 65 
West South Central. 2 .7| 66.4) 65 
Mountain... 4} 65.1) 64 
Acie. ..3.0. .8| 67.2) 66 
United States -6| 66.1) 65 
1929-1931 
United States............- -9| 64.5] 63 
Death reg. sta., 1920!.....- .9| 64.5) 62 
Death reg. sta,, 1900!.....- -5| 64.0) 63 
1920-1929 
Death reg. sta., 1920!.....- .3] 63.0] 62. 
1901-1910 
Death reg. sta., 1900'...... .7| 58.3) 58. 
Nonwhite Males 
1930-1939 
North Atlantic. . .3] 52.1) 51 
North Central. . °0| 50.9) 50. 
South Atlantic. . .5| 52.3) 51 
East South Central. a -4| 54.2) 53. 
West South Central....... -1} 55.8} 55. 
Mountain and Pacific...... -0| 55.6) 55. 
United States............. .5| 53.3) 52 


Negro Males 
1929-1981 


United States............. : atk 
Death reg. sta., 19201 ‘ 


1920-1929 
' Death reg. sta., 1920! .O] 51. 
Nonwhite Females 
1930-1939 
North Atlantic.. 2) 54.8) 54 
North Central. . 5 6| 53.4] 52 
South Atlantic. . ...| 50.9] 54.5) 54.2) 53 
East South Central........ 2. .9| 55.6) 54 
West South Central........ -4| 57 56 
Mountain and Pacific z 57 57 
53 


United States............- ‘1 55. 


Negro Females 
1929-1931 
ae eae aaah : cries oe 51 
eath reg. sta., -9| 52.0) 51. A 
1920-1929 a 


Death reg. sta., 19201 


it im _t0000 Gomi NIORODENOOD 


mreobo ona co 


64.5) 63.6] 58.9] 54.2] 49.6] 45.1] 40.6] 36.2 
63.4| 62.5] 57.9| 53.2] 48.6] 44.1] 39-7] 35.3 
64.6| 63.8] 59.2] 54.5] 49.9| 45.4] 41.0] 36.7 
66.0] 65.1] 60.5] 55.8] 51.2] 46.7| 42.3] 37.9 
64.5] 63.7| 59.1] 54.3] 49.8] 45.3] 41.0] 36.6 
64.5] 63.6] 59.0| 54.4] 49.9] 45.5] 41.3] 37.0 
65.0] 64.1] 59.6] 54.9] 50.5] 46.2] 42.0] 37.7 
63.6| 62.8] 58.3) 53.7| 49.3] 45.0| 40.9} 36.8 
65.6| 64.7| 60.1| 55.4| 50.8] 46.4] 42.0| 37.7 
64.5] 63.6] 59.0] 54.3] 49.7] 45.3] 40.9] 36.6 
63.0| 62.2] 57.7] 53.0] 48.5] 44.3] 40.0 
63.0] 62.1] 57.6| 53.0} 48.5] 44.2] 39.9 3 
2.4] 61.6] 57.1] 52.5] 48.0] 43.6] 39.3] 35.0 
.6| 60.8] 56.4] 51.8] 47.5] 43.3 x 
.5| 56.9] 52.9] 48.5] 44.4] 40.5 0 


39.2 
36.8 


50.6} 49.8] 45.3] 40.9] 36.8] 33.2] 29. 

49.6| 48.8] 44.4] 40.0] 36.1] 32.7 30.5 7 

50.9] 50.0] 45.4] 40.9] 36.9] 33:3] 29.9] 26.7 

52.7| 51.9] 47.4] 42.9] 38.9] 35.5] 32.1| 28°8 

54.4] 53.5] 49.0] 44.5] 40.5] 36.9] 33.3] 29.9 

54.7| 54.0] 49.8 5] 41.7 1} 34.5] 30.8 
9 Rt 5 a yt 5) Slee is 
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Death Reg. Sta., 1920, and Death Reg. Sta., 1900, designate death registration states of 1920 and 
NOTE BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


1900, respectively. 


The variation in the life table values by divisions 
or geographic location within the United States 
is, in general, less marked than the variation by 
color or sex. There are, however, certain general 
patterns in divisional mortality rates which may 
be noted even when due allowance is made for 
possible variation in the completeness of death 
registration in the States making up the various 
divisions. 

Among the white population, the West North 
Central division appears to have the most favorable 
mortality. The Central divisions taken together 
have a decidedly more favorable mortality than 
the Atlantic seaboard divisions. The North ap- 

ears to have a slightly more favorable mortality 

han the South. If allowance were made for pos- 
sible under-registration of deaths, the difference 
between the Central and Atlantic seaboard di- 


visions would be reduced somewhat diff 
ence between the North and South caer a 
Data for the nonwhite indicate that, in genera) 
the Mountain and Pacific and the South Centrai 
divisions have the lower rates, while the Atlanti 
Seaboard and North Central States have the higher. 
The mortality rate of the Mountain and Pacific 
States is, of course, not strictly comparable with 
other divisions because of the difference in th 
racial composition of the nonwhite population. Only 
in the South do the Central States s a more 
favorable rate than the Atlantic seaboard States 
and the South as a whole appears to have a moré 
favorable rate than the North. Registration of 
nonwhite deaths in the South and West is be 
lieved to be relatively incomplete. It may be that 
the ape sens Kpelle Gia i mortality rates are 
ained var C tenes 
of registration. y Honan ee 3 


: 
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United States—Life Expectation Table 471 


Average Fuiure Lifetime from 40 to 95 Years 


ko 0 Net NRO ceotoboento 


PNW PWN BDOMAADwwwnr _ 


Cone tan gtll | Exact Age in Years (Anniversary of Birth Date) 
period, and area) 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 
) White Males | esas [eae ta = oa a 
1930-1939 

New England.,........... 29.2] 25.1) 21.3] 17.7] 14.5] 11.6] 9.1 
Middle Atlantic Sates tc. 28.3] 24.3] 20.6} 17.2] 14.1] 11.3] 8.9 6:8 ae 33 30 Z. 
} East North Ceniral.. *:| 29°9] 25.8] 22.0} 18-3] 15.0] 12.0] 9.3] 7.1] 5:3! 3:9| 2:9] 2: 

4 est North Central. ||... 31.3] 27.1| 23.2] 19:4] 15.9] 12.7] 9.8] 715] 5.6] 4.1] 3:0] 3 

South Atlantic...........: 39/3] 25.2] 21.4| 17.9] 14.6] 11.7] 9.1] 6:9] 5.1) 3:8] 219] 3: 

; East South Central... “l2121] 3015] 26:5) 52.6] 18.9] 15:4] 12:2! 924] 771] 8:3] 3:9] 30] 2 

West South Central Lin Be 30.4| 26.3] 22.5] 18.8] 15.5) 12.4) 9.6] 7.3] 5.4] 4:0] 3.2 sf 

Mountain TR REESE" eae 2973] 25.5} 21.8] 18:3] 15.1) 12.1] 9.4) 7:1] 513] 2.9] 3.1] 9° 

a tS Sia 20-3) 25.3 21.6 18-0 14.8} 11.9} 9.3] 7.2] 5.4] 4.1] 3.3] 95 
1938-1531. os 2 ee 16) 25. : -2| 14:9] 11.9} 9.3] 7.1] 5.3] 3:9] 3.1] 9 

SL 2S pee 29.2) 25.3) 21.5] 18.0] 14.7] 11.8] 9.2] 7. 

Death reg. sta., 1920!....._| 29.1! 25.1] 21.4] 17.9] 14.6] 11.7} 9.2 76 23 ray 30 ‘ 
roeath ree. sta., 19001... 1). 28.5| 24.6| 20.8| 17.4| 1473] 11.4) 9.0] 6:8] 5.2} 3.9] 3.0] $ 
sea ree sta., 19201......| 29.4] 25.4] 21.7] 18.1] 14.8] 11.8] -9.2] 7.0] 5.3] 3.9] 2.9] 92 

Death reg. sta., 1900! ..... 27.6) 24.0} 20.6) 17.2] 14. 

secgititt g. sta. 1 14.2] 11.4] 9.0] 6.8] 5.1] 3.8] 2.9] 2 

New England............. 31.8] 27.6] 23.6] 19.7] 16.2] 12.9] 10.1 8 

Middie Atlantic. ‘71 30:9] 26.7] 22.7] 18.9] 15.5] 12.4] 9.7 ri 28 a1 at z 

East North Central. 32/3] 28.1] 24.1] 20.2] 16.6] 13:2] 10.3] 7.8] 5.9] 4.3] 3.2] 92° 
West North Central..__!/!| 33.5] 29.3] 25.1] 21:1] 17.4] 13.9] 10:7; 8.1] 6.0} 4.4] 3:2) 2° 
z South Aflantic............ 32.4] 28.2] 24.1] 20.2] 16.5] 13.1] 10.1] 7.7] 5.8) 4.4] 3.4) 92° 
East South Central........ 32.8] 28.6] 24.5} 20.6] 16.8] 13.3/ 10.3] 7.8] 5.8] 4.4] 3.4] 2° 
; West South Central... ..- 33.5] 29.3] 25.2] 21.3] 17.5] 14.0] 10.9] 8.2] 6.1] 4.5] 3:5] 2. 
Mountain SOR ene hed 32.7| 28.6] 24-6] 20.7] 16.9] 13.5] 10.4] 7.9] 5.8] 4.3] 3.4] 2. 
a LOSSES Os Res elt 33.3] 29.1] 25.0| 21.1] 17.4] 13.9] 10.9] 8.2] 6.1] 4.5} 3.4] 92. 
souinited States ee aa Os, g 32.3] 28.1] 24.0] 20-1] 16.5| 13.2] 10.3] 7.8] 5.8] 4.3] 3.3! 2. 
United States............. 31.5| 27.4] 23.4] 19.6] 16.1] 12.8] 10.0] 7.6] 5.6) 4. 
Death veg ia Yaa 002) BRA) 38) 389] 18:8) ie-o| y's] 9-8) 7-5) So) a) gal ge 
7 soeath reg. sta., 19001... -- : : .7| 19. "5| 12.4) 9.7|, 7.4| 5.5) 4.2) eg2ieos 
ean? reg. sta,. 1920!...... 31.0] 26.9} 23.0] 19.2] 15.7} 12.5] 9.7] 7.4] 5.5] 4.0] 2.9] 2. 
, Death reg. sta., 1900!...... 29.3] 25.5] 21.9} 18.3} 15.1] 12.1] 9. ‘ 
: eath reg. sta, 19¢ 12 9,5| 7.3) 524) Aedigauiees 
ee North Atianti 23.0| 19.9 4 | 
a 0 Ss Cee ee 19.9] 17.2} 14.6] 12.2] 10.0} 8.0] 6.7] 5.5] 4.3] 3.3] ,2. 
North Central... 22.2.2... 23.0] 20.1] 17.5] 15.1] 12.8] 10.6] 8.7| 7-1] 5.8] 4.5 33 27 
a South Atlantic...........: 23.7| 20.9] 18.5| 16.4] 14.2] 11.9] 9:8] 7.9] 6.2} 4.6] 3.6) 2.7 
. South Central. ¢...-... 25.6| 22.6] 19.8| 17.2] 14.5] 11.9] 9.6] 7.6] 5.9] 4.4] 3.4] 2.6 
_ West South Central. |... 1))| 26.5) 23.4] 20.5] 17.9] 15.2] 12.6] 10.2] 8.1) 6.2) 4.5] 3.4) 2.6 
Mountain ana Pacific....__| 27.3] 23.9] 20.5] 17.4] 14.3] 11.5] 9.0] 7.1] 5.6) 4.4] 3.6] 2.7 
United States 1 TEA aha 24'6| 21.7] 19.0] 16.6] 14.1] 11.7] 9.5] 7.7] 6.0] 4.5] 3.5] 2.7 
egro es 
1929-1931 

United States,..../.....-+ 23.4| 20.6] 17.9] 15.5| 13.2] 10.9) 8.8} 7.0] 5.4] 4.3] 3.4] 2.5 

Tent zea. at8.. FOUR. Soe 23.0| 20.2] 17.6] 15.1] 12.9] 10.7] 8.7| 7.0] 5.5) 4.2] 3.3) 2, 
_ Death reg. sta., 19201......| 24.6] 21.6] 18.8] 16.3] 13.7] 11.3) 9 7.2) 5.5| 4,21 3.31- 2. 
a ae Females 

North Atlantic............ 25.1] 21.7] 18.8] 16.1| 13.6} 11.4] 9.4] 7.9] 6.5] 5.1] 3.9] 2.8 

North Central..........-. 24_9| 21.7] 18.8| 16.4] 14.1] 11.8] 9.7] 8.1) 6.7] 5.1] 3.9) 3.0 

South Atlantic...-. 22.2... 25.4| 22.4] 19.7] 17.4| 15.3] 13.2] 11.1] 9.2] 7.2] 5.4) 4.0} 3.0 

Bast South Central........ 26.5| 23.4] 20.5| 17.9] 15.4] 13.0] 10.8] 9.0} 7.2) 5.4] 4.0) 3.0 

West South Central... .... 27.6| 24.4] 21.5] 18.9] 16.4] 13.8] 11.3] 9.2] 7.1] 5.2] 3.9 3:0 

Mountain and Pacific...... 29:5] 25.9] 22.4] 19.2] 16.2| 13.4] 10.9] 8.9] 7.1] 5.7) 4.7| 3.4 

United States............. 26.1] 22.9] 20.1) 17.6] 15.2] 12.9] 10.8] 8.9} 7.0] 5.3) 4.0) 3.0 

Negro Females 
1929-1931 : 

United States.........,... 24.3] 21.4] 18.6] 16.3] 14.2] 12.2] 10.4] 8.6] 6.9] 5.5) 4.2] 3.1 
tone sta., 19201... ___| 24.1] 21.2] 18:3] 16.0] 13.9] 11.9] 10.2) 8.5) 6.9) 5.5) 4.2) 3.1 

Death reg. sta., 19201...... 24.7| 21.7] 18.9] 16.5] 14.0] 12.0] 10.0] 8.3 | 6.5 | 5.11 4.0] 2.8 


1Death Reg. Sta., 1920, and Death Reg. Sta., 1900, designate death registration states of 1920 and 
1900, respectively. 
VALUES OF THE AVERAGE FUTURE LIFETIME AND PERCENT OF BIRTHS SURVIVING 
FOR WHITES; BOTH SEXES COMBINED 


che iad Dee tare Percent of Births Surviving to 


Division Birth Age 50 Age 50 Age 70 
Value | Rank | Value | Rank || Value | Rank | Value 
ee es 2S ea Y 
Pitted Siatene le Gsa ese ol, ORG kate 299.1 Fos. | 79.0 |. awe 48.6 
est North Central 1 24.2 1 81.4 1 54.0 1 
Pasi 5s Cena go wtl tl eels |e $s 
Fas N th Centr: : : . 
Rast Nov 4 92.4 8 80.2 | 2 47.9 7 
West South Central 5 B8 gra 2 17.6 8 |, 50.6 2 
Fast South Central 6 23.6 3 77.9 7 50.4 3 
Middle Atlantic 7 21.7 9 79.2 5 45.0 9 
South Atl 8 22/8 7 77.9 6 48/1 6 
Mountain. ..0002. 02.2502 cecrere 9 23.3 5 74.0 9 46,7 |S 
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United States—Births,’ Deaths, Rates 


Births and Deaths with Rates in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


| Births Deaths 
Year 
Males | Females Totals Males |Females Totals 
Number, | Rate. Number. | Rate. 
1,508,874} 23. 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 | 13.1 
1,714,261 | 24.2 | 434,019 | 391,492 825,511 | 11.7 
1,774,911 | 22.3 | 497,967 | 440,57: 938,545 | 11.8 
1,792,6: 22.2 28,429 | 463,808 992,237 | 12.3 
1,930,614 | 22.4 | 542,637 | 464,357 | 1,006,994 | 11.7 
1,878,880 | 21.5 | 555,267 | 475,251 | 1,030,518 | 11.8 
1,856,06 20.7 | 589,683 | 503,858 | 1,093,511 | 12.2 
2,137,836 | 20.6 | 638,080 | 538,725 | 1,176,805 | 11.4 
2,233,149 19.8 | 738,891 | 623,096 | 1,361,987 12.0 
2,169,920 | 18.9 | 745,491 4,26 1,386,363 | 11.9 
2,203,958 18.6 | 723,315 | 598,052 ,3843,356 | 11.4 
2,112,760 | 17.8 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,322,587 | 21.1 
2,074, 17.3 x 8,76 1,308,529 | 10.9 
2,081,232 | 16.6 | 737,312 | 604,794 ,342,106 | 10.7 
2,167,631 17.2 | 772,595 | 624,308 | 1.396.903 | 11.1 
2,155,105 17.0 | 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 11.0 
2,144,79 16.8 | 821,439 7,789 »479,228 | 11.6 
2,203,337 17.1 | 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 11.3 
2,286,962 | 17.6 | 764,902 | 616,489 | 1,381,391 | 10.7 
2,265,558 | 17.3 768, 877 | 619,020 | 2,387,897 10.6 
2; (360, 399 | 17.9 1, 417, 269 10.8 


Deaths under one month per 1,000 live births in 1940 averaged 4 Mg the per centages in earlier years 
were—1915 (44.4); 1920 (41.5): 1925 (37.8); 1930 (35.7); 1935 (32. 

The birth and death rates in the above table are per 1,000 bopulation, 

There were 2,353,988 live births and 1,417,257 deaths in 1940 


BIRTHS, DEATHS. RATES BY STATES, 1940 
Still births excluded. 


Birth Death | Birth Death | 

Area Births | Deaths | Rates Rates Area Births | Deaths | Rates Rates 
29,531} 22.2 10.4 2,061 1,404) 18.7 12:7 

5,815) 23.5 11.6 8,50) 6,255] 17.3 12.7 - 
17,052} 19.7 8.7 58,617 45,086; 14.1 10.8 
80,270| 16.2 11.6 14,744 5,59. 27.7 10.5 
12,430; 18.8 ba Bo | 196,888| 149,946 14-6 11.1 
17,886| 14,7 10.5 0,58: ,081| ° 22.6 9.0 
3,261| 17.2 12.2 13,356 5,235| 20.8 8.2 
8,637} 23.1 13.0 114,900) 78,662|} 16.6 11.4 
22,926] 17.8 12.1 ,O7: 20,461 19.1 8.8 
32,513| 20.8 10.4 17,848 12,310} 16.4 11.3 
4,890} 22.3 9.3 165,680} 111,498) 16.7 11.3 
88,231} 15.6 11.2 805 ,98: 15.1 11.2 
40,402} 18.1 11.8 44,380 20,186) 23.4 10.6 
26,376} 17.9 10.4 11,619 45: 18.1 8.5 
8,622) 15.9 10.3 815 29,904; 19.1 10.3 
29,733} 22.3 10.4 126,687 50; 19.7 9.7 
25,648} 21.5 10.8 3,559 4,925) 24.6 8.9 
10,580} 17.8 12.5 ,694 61 18.6 12.8 
22,107} 16.6 12.1 55,208} 29,579] 20.6 11.0 
51,156; 15.3 11.9 28,141 20,009} 16.2 11.5 
52,108} 18.9 9.9 42,103 17,62 22.1 9.3 
3354) 24 | 106 *s'058] “aaae| ayo | 1Sd 
EAs) Ae | HLS. |trocat/,.jancuaaliaanats| asa 

We 20. 10.2 otal . . |2,360, . 

12,592! 16.8 9.6 ake bthaenad ei ey ie 
DEATHS BY CHIEF CAUSES, 1939, 1940 : 


In 1939 and 1940 (1939 in parenthesis) the deaths 


16—Senility—10, 
from the various classes of disease, as noted by 4 sar ee: 


the U. S. Bureau of the Census, were: 
1—Infectious and parasitic—119, 755 (126,528). 
2—Cancer and other tumors—i64,906 (160,395). 
3—Rheumatism, diseases of nutrition and of the 
endocrine glands, other general diseases, and avita- 
minoses—47,568 (45,973). 
4—Diseases of the blood and blood- -forming—9,710 


. (9,108). 


5—Chronic poisoning and 


intoxication—2,724 
(2,771). 


hosis of the liver—(1935) 10,083; "C1936 

6—Diseases of the nervous system and sense or- | 587; ass) a 960; (1938 dees 
Beeieekec iat the ciroulat tem—413, Sree ig--(1934) te, iy 

'—Diseases 0 e circulatory system—413,954 4) 11,726; (1935) 11, BS 
(388,456). 612; cea, oe 221; (4938) 12 ibe Meet Sit) 604: : 
2 aed of the respiratory system—87,077 (1940) 19,0 ton 

,808). Racy a 134,428: (193 
eae of the digestive system — 78,012 | 142,612: Fr O1937) 144, Nice a is aoa? 1939) 


319 a8 681). of the genito-urinary system—125,- 

11—Diseases of Pera childbirth, and the 
- puerperiums—8, 876 (91 

12—Diseases of the hela and cellular tissues— 
1,489 (1,682). 

13—Diseases of ae bones and organs of move- 
ment—1,190 (1,369). 

14—Congenital malformations—13, 143 (12, PAR 

15—Diseases peculiar to the first year of life— 
51,593 (50,901). 


sian Pe or accidental deaths—124, 121 (119,- 
OM Ee age and unknown causes—21,100 (19,- 


eral “abt certain causes 


Tube s (all forms)—(1935 
718, “uss 69,324; (1938) Ge ae: Ope enee 
My 3,340; 


poe, 1935) 19 
3,305; (1838) 2,569; asia) 3, 43 eros Babs oil 


153,846; gerd heh 
eases SS: 303,724; (1935) 
312,333; 936 at 350; 
360, 0a: GBS at 85 2 181, (1937) 346, 401; 
icide— 28; (1935) 18 214; 
arokos es Fo 294; (1938 19 eae? Cibay) aa,atht 
Hom 1925) 8,893; 
10,587; meld ae) ? (1930) pe” 


In 1939, apo) lex (intra i = 
ike omotes PAE yi cranial lesions of vascu- 


enza and pneumonia ‘Call’ forms), 99,097. 


(1939): 


(1935) — 


ed 114,967; nephritis, 108,512; influ. — 
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_ U.8S—Jewish Population and Immigration 473 
eee ee ee ee See 
Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States, 1917-1937 

Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 1937 


State 
Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Pop’I'tion| Jews |Cent|Pop’!’tion| Jews | Cent Pop'I'tion| Jews | Cent 
United States... .|103,640,473/3,388,951| 3.27 |118,140,645/4,228,029| 3.58 129,257,000/4,770,647| 3.69 
Alabama../....... 2,363,939|° 11,086| 0.47 2,549,000} 12,891! 0.50 2,895,000} 12,148] 0. 
ATHOUR. 2.0.6: 5 263,788 1,013) 0.38 59,000 1,455} 0.32 412,000 d ay oad 
Arkansas. ......... 1,766,343 5,012) 0.28 1,923,000 8,850} 0.46 2,048,000 i 0,32 
California......... 3,029,032} 63,652) 2.10 4,433,000} 123,284) 2.78 6,154,000} 157,471] 2.56 
(0%) (0) 27s: ae 88,320 14,565) 1.47 1,074,000} 20,321) 1.89 1,071,000 1, 1.99 
Connecticut . 1,265,373) 66,862) 5.28 1,636,000} 91,538] 5.59 i, 000} 93,080) 5.35 
IISWare. . Onis sos 15,160 1.77 3,000 5,310) 2.18 261,000 ,587| 2.52 
MOE Cee Ss as o's 3 369,282 10,000) 2.71 540,000} 16,000} 2.96 627,000} 18,350] 2.93 
Florida... . 00.2... 916,185) | 4 0.70 1,363,000} 13,402) 0.98 1,670,000) 21,276) 1.27 
HOPBIA., ss.0 os o's 2,895,841 22,414) 7.74 3,171,000} 23,179] 0.73 3,085,000) 23,781] 0.77 
RIPEN a cin nest ene 445,176 1,078} 0.24 534,000 1,141) 0.21 3,000 1,138} 0.23 
MARIO 5, onside oe. s 6,234,995} 246,637) 3.95 7,296,000) 345,980) 4.74 7,878,000} 387,330] 4.92 
Li ee 2,835,492} 25,833) 0.91 3,150,000 : 0.86 3,474,000} 28,1 0.81 
SMR ante ee eee os 2,224,771 15,555) 0.70 2,425,000) 16,404] 0.68 2,552,000} 14,089] 0.55 
os RR ae eee ,851,870 9 0.51 1,328,000 7,792| 0.59 1,864,000 j 0.44 
Kentucky ......... 2,394,093} 13,362) 0.56 2,538,000) 19,533} 0.77 2,920,000] 17,894] 0.64 
Louisiana ......... 5 12,723) 0.68 1,934,000} 16,432) 0.85 2,132,000} 14,942! 0.70. 
Mai 340 7,387| 0.95 793,000 8,480} 1.07 ,000 F 1,05 © 
62,642) 4.56 1,597,000| 70,871) 4.44 1,679,000} 76,124] 4,53 
189,671} 5.00 4,242,000] 225,634! 5.32 4,426,000} 262,945] 5.94 
Michigan. . 6 7,254) 2.04 4,490,009} 89,4 1.99 4,330,000} 105,201] 2.18 
Minnesota. ,312,445| 31,462! 1.36 2,686, 43,197| 1.61 2,652,000} 41, 1.57 | 
Mississippi 1,976,570 3,881| 0.19 1,790,618 6,420) 0.36 ,023,000 : 0.23 
issouri . 3,429,595) 80,807) 2.35 3,510,000) 80,687] 2.30 »989,000] 86,572! 2.17 
Montana. 472,935 2,518] 0.53 4,000 i 0.22 539,000 :729| 0.30 
Nebraska......... 1,284,126) 13,547] 1.06 1,396,000} 14,209) 1.02 1,364,000] 14,579] 1.07 
PROVES 2,0. sos 110,738 503) 0.45 77,407 264) 0.34 1,000 379| 0.37 
New Hampshire , 0.73 55, 2,779) 0.61 510,060 3,328] 0.65 
New Jersey........ 3,014,194| 149,476) 4.96 3,749,000) 225,306} 6.01 4,343,000} 267,970] 6.17 
New Mexico....... 423,649 858) 0.20 392,001 1,0 0.27 000 :179| 0.28 
ew York... .....3. 10,460,182) 1,603,922/15.33 | 11,423, 1,903,890|16.67 | 12,959,000|2,206,328/17.02 
North Carolina....} 2,434,381 4,915) 0.20 2,897,001 8,2. 0.28 3,492,000 1333] 0.21 
North Dakota..... 765,319 1,492] 0.19 41,192 2 9.43 706,000 A 0.39 
ee 5,212,085} 166,361) 3.19 6,710,000| 173,976) 2.59 6,733,000) 183,570} 2.73 
Oklahoma......... 2,289,855 186) 0.23 2,397,000 7,823] 0.33 ,548,000 »371| 0,29 
Se iy ear 861,992 ,767| 1.13 90,000 13,075) 1.47 1,027,000] 11,649) 1.13 
Fennsyivania...... 8,660,042] 322,406) 3.72 9,730,000] 404,979} 4.16 | 10,176,000] 434,616] 4.27 
Rhode Island...... 625,86. . 3.27 704,000 j 3.56 681,0 27,813) 4.08 
South Carolina...,} 1,643,205 s 0.29 1,845,000 6,851] 0.37 1,875,000 5,905] 0.31 
South Dakota..... 0.18 96,000 1,584| 0.23 f 1,963} 0,28 
0.61 2,485,000] 22,532) 0.91 2,893,000} 25,811) 0.89 
9.86 5,397,000] 46,648) 0.86 6,172,000} 49,196) 0.80 
0.84 522,000 2,857| 0.55 9,000, 3,166] 0.61 
0.61 352,428 2,036] 0.58 383,000 2,000} 0.52 
0.69 2,546,000] 25,656) 1.01 2,706,000} 25,066) 0.92 
0,57 1,562,000} 14,698) 0.94 1,658,000) 18, 1.11 
0.36 1,696,000 : 0.44 1,865,000 7,213) 0.39 
1,13 2,918,000} 35,935] 1.23 2,926,000) 39,917) 1.36 
0.27 241,000 1,319! 0.55 235,000 + 967! 0.41" 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1908-1940 
Source: Jewish Year Book 


Admissions Departures Net Increase 
; PG. 
arene Total Jews P. C. Total Jews |————————_| Total Jews P. Cc. 
ews Total { Jews Jews 
.357| 656,397) %.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 7.14 |4,645,590| 609,559] 13.12 
5708 700 26,497 2 204,074] 1,524 | 63.46 5.75 | 122,626] 24,973) 20.3 
298,826) 15,108] 5.1 129,765 199 | 43.42 1.31 | 169,061 4,909) 8.8 
295,403 17,342) 5.8 F 329 | 22.43 1,89 229,126 17,01 743 
110,618 3,627| 3.28 94,585 687 | 85.5 18.9 16,940 2,9: 18.3 
141,132 3,055} 2.6 123,522 373/| 87.51 | 12.2 17,610 2,682) 15.2 
430,001 14, 3.3 88,315 358 | 67.05 2.5 141,686] 13,934] 9.8 
805,228] 119,036] 14.7 247,718 483 | 30.76 0.41 | 557,553] 118,553) 21.2 
209,556) = 53,5: 17.3 198,712 830 4.2 1.5 110,844} 52,6 47.5 
EOrg 9,719) 9.5 81,450 413 | 15.57 -83 441,469 49,306] 11.16 
706,896] 49,989) 7.07 76,789 260 0.8 -52 | 630,107|- 49,729) 7.89 
294,314 0,292) 3.5 92,728 291 | 31.51 2.83 | 201,586) 10,001; 4.96 
304,488) 10,267| 3.3 76,992 341 | 25,2 3.3 227,496 9,9. 4.3 
835,175| 11,483} 3.4 66 224 | 21.8 1.9 61,809] 11,259) 4.3 
307,255) 11,639) 3.8 77,457 253 | 25.21 | 2.17 | 229,798] 11,386] 4.95 
79,678| 12,479| 4.46 69,203 189 | 24.74 1.51 | 210,475) 12,29 5.84 
1,700} 11,526) 4.77 50,661 299 | 20.96 2.59 | 191,039) 11,227) 5.88 
97,139 5,69: 61,882 319 | 63.70 5.60 35,257|. 5,373) 15.24 
35,576 2,755 103,295 452 |290.35 | 16.41 | — 67,719 2,303) ....... . 
23,068 2,372 081 4 1347.15 | 16.19 . 1988 1,988 Al 
29/470 4,134 ,771 319 |134.96 7.72 | —10,301 Orel si Mean ce 
34,956 4,837 38,834 330 {111.09 6.82 | — 3,878 4, BOT enostetre 
36,329 6,252 35,817 308 |988.59 4.93 512 5,944) ..... 
244] 11,352 26,736) - 232 3 T 04 23,508] 11.120} 47.30 
8 67,895] 19,736 5,210|° 255-| 37.13 | 1.29 | 42,685] 19,481] 45.64 
1939 82/998] 43,450| 5: 26,651 176 | 32.11 | 0.41 56,347) 43,274) 76.80 
1O4DGMGs. ss 70,756| 36,945 +" 21,461 150 | 30.33] 0.41 | . 49,295) 36,795) 74.64 


| | | | S| | 


Total.. ....{12,947,677/1,213,797| 9.37 |4,475,119| 56,816 | 34.56 | 4.68 13,472,55811,156,981] 13.66. 


en oe 


474 United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad 


Jewish People Here and Abroad, 1938 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, and the Jewish 
Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Jewish 
population of the world, in 1939, as follows: Europe, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australasia, 
27,016; the Americas, 5,283,487; world total—15,688,259. 


ce a nk a RD a Se ERIS SRE ASS SE Se 
Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews 
Abyssinia..... 51,000|| Egypt.......-. 72,550 || Malta........ 35|| Russia (U. S. 
‘Aden & Perim. 4,151 Estonia alsiccchels 4,302 |} Mexico. ...... 20,000 S$. Ry ha 3,020,141 
Afghanistan... 5.000)| Finland....... 1.755!| Morocco (Fr.) .| 161,312||Saar Basin... . 3,117 
Jask 600!| France........ 240,000|| Morocco (Sp.) . 12,918||S. W. Asrica... 200 
204||Germany..... 240,000|| Netherlands...) 156,817!) Spain......... 4.000 
110,127); Gibraltar. .... 886|| New Zealand .. 2,653 || Surinam (D.G.) 799 
25,000}|| Gt. Brit. & N. Norway...... 1,359||Sweden....... 6,653 
260,000 P 424,373 || Switzerland... 17,973 
3,55 74|| Syria & Leban.| 26,051 
25|| Tanganyika.. . 10 
1,200 || Tangier Zone. . 7,000 
40,000 |) Trans-Cauca- 
703!|Hong Kong... ZOO} Perais®. Xete wc 1,500 sian Rep.... 62,194 
48,398)| Hungary.....- 444,567 || Phillippine Is.. 600}! Transjordan.. . 206 
155,614||India......... 24,141|| Poland....... 3,113.900 || Tunisiay....... 59,485 
3,697 || Indo-Ch’a (F.). 1,000|| Porto Rico .. 200|| Turkmenistan. 2.041 
$9;8601) Wag, (. 0254-2 90,970 || Portugal 1,200|| Turkey....... 78,730 
2,0 Trish F. State 3,686 || Portug'se E. A. 100|| Ukraine...... 1,574,428 
ABC LEAly. cele ee 47,825|| Rhodesia (No.) 426|)Un. of S. Africa] 90,662 
45,926|| Jamaica...... 2,000/| Rhodesia (So.) 2.021} United States. |4,770,647 
7,800|| Japan........ 200|| Roumania....| 900,000|| Uruguay ...... 12,000 
566 i UzbekistanRep 37,834 
Cyprus....... 75 Venezuela..... 882 
Czechoslovakia} 356,830 49,571]| Virgin Islands. 62 
Danzig....... 10,448 White Russia..}] 407,059 
Denmark..... 5,690 


Dom. Rep.... ‘756 


JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 


Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Manches- 
95,000; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; Mos- 
Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. 
45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 
47,173; Jassy, 45,000; Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45,205: 
Jerusalem, 79,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 
140,256; Kiskinev, 80,000; Leningrad, $4,503; Lodz, f 


JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1877-1937 


% Distrib. 
Year and | Popula- Jews | Per|}——————|| Yearand | Popula- Jews | Per 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews 


%. Distrib 


North— 30,985,045] 155,25110.5 129. ‘ 
1877......|30,428,480| 174,930) 0.57\69 69/76 .36 34.531.618 225'940\ 065 39.33 5:38 
1897 38,324,000} 229,049/ 0.59).....]. 


1,338,708] 21,465) 1. 4 : 
ray ee 78,302,000}4,322,276| 5.52|.....|..... 4'046.917| 62/3 i84 381 684 
Sethe B821'866| 107°508| 1.29] 8.59] 3.46 
1877... 11,894,780 132892 9.27 27.24 14.27 10'898'407| 1811044 tee $33 $26 
of. . fe 27, . . . 9 . ceils ’ , 32 - 
1907: 27.180:855| 90.185] 0.33/30.62| 5.08 3,681,000) 219,002) 178 ae 


The regional division above follows that of the United States Census Bureau, except th: 

Maryland and the District of Columbia are here not considered as parts of the Bouth but ot the Neotk, 

a change introduced ten years ago to meet the requirements of the distribution of the Jews. Y 
The 1936 U. S. Census of. religious denominations gave the number of members of Jewish congrega- 

oe emanerenct ml against 4,081,242 in 1926, the figures for 1926 representing all Jews in communities 
The United States religious census of 1906 credited the Jews with 101,457 heads of. families princi- 

pally male heads, and the census of 1916 fixed the number of heads of f imi 4 

vt bua oe ee ee Mm oh oes barter ae es 357,135. SE eS eee 

ere were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 

there were Jews in 1654, and in the fall of that year a com i 

Bee detiud'in tne colony: y' a pany of Jewish refugees arrived from Brazi 
The Congregation Sheerith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1656. The first minister was 


ete ta Brown) who came from Newport, R. I., and the synagogue was on Mill St., now South 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of 
Borough Jews * | Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews Tenwen rod sae bs 
HATO. viaje > 592,185 43.87 29.10 Queens... .. 107,855 8.77 5.30 
Brooklyn...| 974,765 37.05 47.90 Rich tae F : i 
Manhattan! 351/037 18:76 17.25 ODO ie, Piel 2 ge Sy ee 
Total... .| 2,035,000 28.08 100.00 


a ee ee ee 
New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Jersey, 12,800. 

ter, 23,400; Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300;| Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 73,000; 

ay 7,200. Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland, 90 000: 
“New Jersey—Newark, 173,000; Paterson, 24,000; | Detroit, 90,000; Los Angeles, 82,000; Philadelphia, 

Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650; Atlantic City, | 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Louis, 51,000, : 


vee 


eer 


U. S—Immigration and Emigration 475 
= j o : s iy 
United States Immigration Statistics 
Source: United States Department of Justice 
TOTAL ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
. Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number 
8,385||1874 ...| 313,339 579,663 1,041,570 "307,256 
23,322/)1875, . 227,498 439,730 878,587 ao ere 
: 84,066/|1876.. 169:986 285,631 838,17 241,700 
369,980 1877. - 141,857 258,536 1,197,892 139 
w 53,640||1878.. 138,469 343,267 1,218,480 336 
91,918)|1879.. 177,826 230,832 326,700 23,068 
91,985//1880.. 457,257 229,299 298,8 29,470 
J 176,282||1881. . 669,431 311,715 295,403 34,956 
, 193,418}/1882. 788,992 448,572 110,618 36,329 
248,120//1883. . « 603,322 487,918 141,132 50,244 
318,568)}/1884. . +518,592 648,743 430,001 67.895 
£ 315,722||1885. . 395,346 857,046 805,228 82,998 
138,840)|1886. 334,203 812,870 309,556 70,756 
352,768) |1887. 490,109 1,026,499 522,919 51,776. . 
387,203||1888.. 546,889 1,100,735 706,896 28,981 
h 321,350|/1889.... 444,427 1,285,349 294,314 
404,806/|1890.... 455,302 782,870 304,488 2 
459, 803! 1891 .= 560,319 751,786 335.175!) . . (38,370,200 p 
Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. : ‘s 
i NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS : 
Si (Note: Quotas are available only for persons who. are eligi»le to citizenship and admissible.) 
Country or Area Quota} | Country or Area Quota Country or Area Quota 
$ Afghanistan............- 100/| Poland; eh eee .| 6,524 
Y JN eee 100}| India Portugal. unieeee 3 440 
CTT) d= er 100/|Iran Rranda and Urundl 100 
‘ Arabian peatavals 100|| Irag Rumania.... 377 
Australia... 100 Samoa, West 100 
Belgium. 1,304 San Marino 100 
Bhutan. . 100 Saudi Arabia * 100 
Bulgaria 100 BET, | Td che < 100 
Cameroons* 100)) South Africa, Union i 100 ; 
Cameroon** 100 South-West Africa... a 100 “i 
China. .... 100 Spain Jee ,.2 ee {] 252 ' 
t Czechoslovaki 2,874 Sweden: . 4.00 i astern 3,314 : 
Tyanzizg, Free City a Switzerland........... val LOFT i 
Denmark 1,181 Syria, Lebanon**....... o 123 
With nd eda ane ou, fel sa 1 Tanganyika Territory*... 100 
RTA PE Rte 1 G-2 oM aeein so wre 116 Pec ge ait ee ale ‘ie 1A 
> i imiay. ...< 100 ogoland **)).2. carina oe 
~ alien ree Le “i A 569 Turkey’: 2. .iones cee eee 226 
% eee 5. EO aes ee 3,086 Soviet Republics..... wuareve | ueaepeeee 
P Germany..............-. 370) Yap, Jap. mandate.......| | 100 
a. Great Br Brit. & No. Ireland] 65, wai Yugoslavia...........++- 845 
SMO Hungary... 12.222.,:1:] B69 Totely .131 5 eee . {153,774 
L *British mandate. **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 
3 Aliens Admitted and Departed, by Countries 
-. ' 
i Source: United States Department of Justice; data cover years ended June 30 
us J 
dmitted to and emigrant aliens departed from the United States, during years 
9 eee vane $0" 1941 aed 1942, by countries of last or intended future permanent residence. 
id > Immigrant Emigrant ie : Immigrant | Emigrant 
bs - ‘ountries = 
; oars 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
S 8,781) 17,115| 7,362 ||Spain............... 300 234 200 50 
7 All countries. .... 51,776 |2 onc eo iais| 205) “ad Bs 
b 2 326] 1,091 || Switzerland......... ' 
m4 ae cs cis Yugoslavia... 0022.2. 142| 73 6 2 
= LPR Wctaees 5 1|| Other Europe........ 301 186 16 8 
a 1,816] 346/14 3 
M 314] 137 ST) Diese reac ay Se RR eee ae 1,801| 564] 2,818} 817 
es 20 POS PORTA. 1b as eo saute 1,003 179 816 135 
4 ae ia =) Ptr oes Te aa Pe ene 289 44| 1,823 618 
E 244 44 36 5 seer Webths on Studie 268 150 14 7 
a 4,801| 4,430 7 SUMS Gtle ci Iga suet e8 14 241 ee lores 
a ,028| 2,150} 1,758 2 Other Aslan ssa ee 227 167 165 57 
; 72| 632 
‘ noe ea are 64 America.:.......- 22,4451 16,377| 8,694) 5,277 
- 51 18 6 FAS ATUES 0009 bn 3 ap ais 20 11,280| 10:450 835 595 
mee 268 174 77 6 || Newfoundland....... 193 149 46 14 
er 330 186 18 OMEMIGKICO Diy s)0 sb oediaats 2,824] 2,378) 4,392] 2,889 
211 70) 52 18 || West Indies. ........ 4,687} 1,599] 1,430} 769 
450 103} -104 21/|| Central America..... ,239 805 637 266 
97): BOT Vane oh wo “valor ate ate South America....... 216 989} 1,352 737 
242 52) : Sy ee Other America......- 6 i 2 7 
gee Sal © B23 |e) 2139) 1 3 
Netherlands goes 61 13 10 5 || Africa... 564 473 98 ee 
PUN OR WHY soa leiv ouie's le os 369 72) z 1 ae a 5 eid age 16 
Poland.) 260... - 451 B43) 5 oA) aaa || New Zealand. 5 wn 
437 185} 56 || Philippine Islands. . 170 51] 1,985 
Fe nte ae 1193 67| © 10|...... || Other Pacific Islands 61 43 38) 22 
Soviet Russia... 1... 41) 60} 138" 17 = 


476 United States—Census of Manufactures, 1939 


Chief American Manufactures, 1939 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Wage earners (Cost of mater., etc.| Value of products 


No 
Industry ee | ee pee 
Estab-|aye, no.| Rank Dollars Rank Dollars Rank 
EE | 
All industries, aggregate...... 184,230|7,886,567|...... 32,160,106,681|...... 56,843,024,800|...... 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts.. 1,054| 397,537| 1 | 2,720,561,158} 1 |. 4,039,930,733) 1 
Steel works and rolling mills... 253) 368,904) 2 1,572,471,554, 4 | 2,720,019,564) 2 
Cotton broad woven goods......... 661| 312,249 3 ,023,433) 11 869,354,285] 10 
Sawmills, veneer mills............. 7,391) 265,185 4 280,009,254) 23 692,944,624] 13 
Footwear (exc. rubber)...........- 1,070] 218,028} 5 388,439,102] 14 734,673,111] 12 
Bread and other bakery prod. (exc. 
biscuit, crackers, pretzels)........ 18,049] 201,537} 6 567,443,736, 7 | 1,211,395,.278| 5 
Woolen and worsted manufactures. . 583] 140,022 7 422,349,478) 12 685,311,713] 14 
Meat packing, wholesale........... 1,478| 119,853] 8 | 2,226,539:039} 2 | 2,648,325,552|\ 3 
Paper and perencard ga) | Cay ge 638} 110,575 9 532,260,521 933,015,664 8 
Canned, dried fruits, vegetables....| 2,007 98,022} 10 356,280,508} 16 587,343,024; 16 
Hosiery—tull-tashioned........... 499} 97,200) 11 120,564,453| 55 277,170,371} 46 
Newspapers: publishing, printing...| 6,879 96,991} 12 227,177,331} 27 898,225,000 9 
General commercial (job) printing..| 9,595| 96,039) 13 192,033,727| 31 515,435,609} 21 
Household furniture exc. upholst...| 1,592} 95,010) 14 155,192,498] 41 328,629,913) 36 
Men's, boys’ sults, coats, overcoats.} 1,371 89,031) 15 329,609,119} 18 536,612,780) 19 
etroleum refining...............- 485; 72,840) 16 1,933,264,243 3 2,461,126,549 4 
CSTTALOT be ea 349| 70,452| 17 114,741,279] 58 198/940,444| 62 
r pe ee cee and indust. ap- a sol. 18 187,326,472 : S 
WUULAOE IN, IE Cris. ci dees serene 5 »326,47 32 470,46: 
Shipbuilding and repairing ...... 2. 406| 66,611] 19 153,415,481 357,387,090 3 
Rayon broad woven goods......... 196 R 20 177,442,588} 34 272,713,827} 48 
Planing mills not sawmills........: 3,076) 62,838} 21 177,734,772| 33 320,613,516] 38 
Paperboard containers N. E. C....: 1/338] 62,530| 22 213,838,608] 29 382/709,595| 29 
Hosiery—seamless...........-.0++ 433) 61,852] 23 66,575,220) 89 138,665,487| 93 
Machine-shop products, N. E.C...| 2,125 60,717| 24 141,491,964| 49 360,334,229| 33 
Chemicals N. EB. C............. 60,268} 25 368,635,583 15 839,750 11 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. . 468| 60,237| 26 140,472,272] 50 271,167,139] 49 
Sic heghen on con ities Hates abe a 2 qaraeeeia 80 209,719:754| 58 
"gs, boys’ shirts, collars, nightwea 08: 07,491,718 174, 
Work clothing (exc. shirts), sport! mo 181 EA ae 
aerineite (exc. leather), and other 742| 58,959) 29 
0 Op Oe Se ae ae , 112,543,601} 60 184,2 
Tires and inner tubes... . <2. = 53| 54,115| 30 349,556,866] 17 $80,023,998 1 
Women’s, misses’ dresses (exe. house)| 1,426| 53,996) 31 284,628,004} 21 441,324,635) 25 
rpRME Gs Ieie iicla cs aly 6 wie aa 598| 50,897| 32 79,249,087| 78 160,754,424 79 
Rubber products N. E.G! 2000210) 519| 50.692| 33 122,875,377| 5 264,525,200 51 
‘Women’s, misses’ dresses (exc. house) 1,490} 49,742) 34 .301,064| 387 64,935,922) 174 : 
Candy and other confectionery. . . 15252| 49,740) 35 170,735,600} 36 297,761,813] 40 
Aircraft and parts, incl. engines.... 2 48,637| 36 96,250,233 Ss 279,496,844) 44 
Men's, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats.| 1,078} 48,487) 37 4,947,754| 362 660, 178 
Rayon and allied prod............ 48,332] 38 78,459,699} 81 247,065,556] 53 
Radios, tubes and phonograph. .. .. 224) 43/508] 39 145,850,163) 47 275,870,165| 47 
Leather: aaa = hed... 335 41,795 40 222,741,041| 28 329,728'052| 35 
ee 4 120) ee hee nae 5 ,475,: 23,427, 
tease mad Ati nl gs] 38,816 res ie penn 
errous metals, exc. aluminum..,.. 81 42 280,890,489) 2: 
Knitted underwear............... 199] 38,536} 43 61,614,201 99 113°389/405 113 
Wrabhine tovls..ice..-....0.cs.s5- 200} 36,624) 44 63,866,133] 94 218,044,728} 56 | 
Ofice, store machines, N. B.C...) 123) 36,204) 45 29,142'772| 173 150,170,237| 84 
Malt diquors 605) 36.089) 46 162,896,518] | 39 526,076,938| 20 
ze apeicated .strae. steel, ornamental rus : Nik oer bao tOt,A7 50a eae 
metal work, not made in roll. mills : 35,477) 48 172,4 
Refrigerators, air-conditioning units} "309] 39,160) 49 treaee nee ESP eeu eee eee iare 
Day ae oe eee a 655| 33,113] 50 89,141 
Communication equipment... ° 11)! 227| 32,119] 51 $8,351,600 ist 161'326/499 6a 
Tin cans, other tinware N. EB. C... 248) 31,770) 52 249,044,215) 25 372,616,014, 30 © 
Tractors sens essere 30] 31,275] 53 135,626,339| 52 253,951,435] 52 
Wirework N.E.C...... 0.0... 00 02, 669) 30,386 74,951,560| 83 158,816,863| 80 
Sener eas sdb) Bees | ae ae | eda 
Prune. Sc sks we i 45,232) 466. 
Upholstered household furniture, 853| 29,949] 57 68.977 993] "90 138'798/619| 108 
Biscuit, crackers, prevzels 356] 29,173] 58 $2,049'455) 76 200;792'878| 6 
Brick and hollow structural tile: 800] 29,069} 59 22,469,597| 218 78,153,227 2 
eeeiaarer as” | 3 2h | SaRB ss | eee ee 
Pr imary' 8 melt. OIG gos aoe a ee , 61 79,240,873| 79 167,895,292| 77 
eYrOus MetAlS.......... sec ee ees 63) 27,630) 62 819,158,390] 5 
Cigarettes a ROL 35| 27,426] 63 S11068'315| 6 | LosTed7eia| 6 
cerns glassware N. BE. C...... Le, ares Se 27,033,202] 185 97 317, 131 j 
Lithographing and photo-lithogr. . 749| 26,000] 66 NET ose 434 111 here =n 
Bookbin ing and related industr....| 1,133] 25,773] 67 30,428,715] 171 102,01;313 138 
G nas contal ners...... picteesres: 77| 25.753] 68 59,893,331] 104 158,271,647) 81 - 
carpe as Tugs, wool........ 43| 25,591] 69 61,065,634] 101 140:337,725 ph 
ooden boxes exe. cigar boxes. 642 : 70 45,757,092| 127 "353, 2 % 
Machine tools, precision tools. . 954) 25,161) 71 31,410,211] 168 135,630, 194| 10d \ 
Nonferrous metal products N. E.C.| 438] = 24;834| 72 62,004,698] 98 141/765, 1” j 
Flour, other grain-mill products... .| 2,143) 24,771| 73 506,061,519 Printer essa b ys | 
}nameled-iron sanitary ware....... ‘ 74 52,630,117] 119 ioe Bre eeol Ine 
Cars ae car equipment........... ; 349 24/523) 75 103,661,234] 65 168.380. 877 1 
WORM Licus WE s eisrede ey ta A i 76 48, Yan)’ 8 
Coats, sults, skirts (exe. fur)... 2... +120 24,048 i 19 ee 375 40 28° 1a 798 1B 
Logging camps (not sawmills) ...... 967| 22,785] 79 $8164 bos 186 180 ea ONG e 
Drugs and medicines (incl. grinding).| 1,094] 22,386] 80 115,272,573| 57 BBe ooo ane ae 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers......... 1,166] 22,334] 81 245,570.837| 26 pure sngttyies§ 
Wood products N. BE. C........... 86] 21,993] 82 30,291,098| 172 $0 ree aeohiee ; 
Wire drawn trom purchased rods... 95} 21.969] 82 99.982,019| 66 PELg tee hen 
Industrial machinery N. B. C...... 579] 21,936] 84 52,964,474] 118 lao Gee uae “ 


: 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1939—(Continued) 


Industry No. 


Textile machinery .. 
Steam fittings..... 


feaarer equip. and air compress. . 337 
Power boilers and assoc. prod . 448 
Boot, shee cut stock and findings. . 


Corsets and allied garments........ 272 
Sheet-metal wk. not specif. ebgesiies! 1,262 
Fertilizers . 764 
Knitted outerwear (exe. loves) 476 
Mattresses and bedsprings . Pie's 947 
Creamery butter....:............5 3,506 
Clocks, watches, and parts sy 
watchcases) . 74 
Automotive electrical ‘equipment. ; 84 
Concrete products................ 2,040 
ea gi rer apparat. and materials 
eg ere ee ee 160 
Construction and similar machinery 
(exc. mining, oil field, and tools). . 199 


Aluminum oteag ‘nel. roll. and 

ie uly tel at Ore eee 
Signs, Crertiston novelties. 
Screw-machine prod., wood screw 
Se ee ee renee ree 
Books: printing without publish .. 
Cast iron pipe and fittings......... 


Gee, manufactured .......5...5.... 
Metal work. mach., fen ta N. E ae 178 
Curtains, draperies, 370 
Canned fish, mollusks............. 214 
Ice cream and ices................ 2,734 
L ted wire and cable........... 7 
Games, toys (exc. dolls and vehicles) 343 
Prepared feeds (incl. mineral) for Aras 
Forgings, iron and steel...... Pore 207 
Tools (exc. edge, mach., files; saws) 387 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal, ieee s 447 
Fabricated plastic prod. N. 4+ an 216 
Batteries, storage, eye ae 221 
Rubber boots and shoes........... 13 
Internal-combustion engines....... 74 
Wiring devices and supplies........ 146 
Pouitry dressing and packing...... 765 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets not made 
in roliing mills..... 155 
Cane sugar refini 27 
Women’s pocketb’ks, handb., 286 
Food peducts machinery 379 
Partitions, shelving and fixtures... . 716 
Sporting, athletic goods N. E. C... 350 
Soap and glycerin................ 264 
Miscell. fabric. products N. E. C. 582 


Men’s, boys’ shirts, collars, nightwear 141 
Cotton narrow fabrics............. 


Food preparations...’............. 
Fur coats and garments........... 
Oil field machinery, tools.......... 
MaABROtS) COMMS <5. cin ois spade ee ve f 
Silk throwing and spinning. ....... 
Silverware and plated ware........ 
Cordage and twine............-.. 
Textile bags, not made text. mills. 


OMCe UPMIGUTE 5. oes oc ce eee ne 
Sa , other meat prod., not made 
pac’ CSCAD Sav cjete ss Waele ois Geer ww 


Jewelry (precious metals) . 
Women’s, children’s, infants’ under- 
es of cotton and flannelette. .... 
Paper b a Paces exc. 


Ophthalmic goods seek 
otis and Ate) products. eas 


10,012 


estab-/ave. no.) Rank 


85 
86 
87 


[dlcedaedacd nl end 


120 


Wage earners |Cost of mater., etc.| Value of Products 


Dollars 


33,598,333 


153,935,249 
257,650,679 
57,632,808 


59,021,250 
59,850,505 


418,751,847 


35,204,008 
42,040,931 
65,684,650 


42,556,269 
63,376,072 
106,993,222 


70,124,571 
24,909,824 


302,640,178 
51,973,575 
27, 


53,455,778 
44,505,642 
114,619,400 


38,748,757 


22,934,330 
26,695,205 
106,234,268 
107,751,912 
31,304,546 
31,861,794 


22,569,905 


165,045, 149 
34,596,938 


21,944,368 


3,829,607 
24,834,866 


43,972,843 
84,951,372 
19,836,348 
58,509,926 
14,209,313 
26,454, 765) 


Rank 


Dollars 


93,276,326 


111,985,627 
161,305,558 

32,851/413 
365,778,930 
342,197,303 
202,015,136 


90,627,640} 


124,581,725, 
145,696,194 


185,684,328 

97,641,147 
113,114,633 
492,221,462 


84,846,136 
109,761,620 
130,393,396 
133,899,429 


140,137,586 


sean h 


55,400,894 


401.880,238 
104,883,196 

75,290,333 
171,476,253 


138,318,081 


84,117,969 
384,412,492 
55 10 


131'703'151 ; 


54,750,091 


208,048,345 
71,418, 667 


37,184,478 


33,921,990 


46,742,013) 


67,521,325 
134,396,017 
55,785,016 
147,465,585 


44,954,653 
49,886,406 


Ra nk 
134 


7 


\ 
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Manufactures in U. S. by States, 1939 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


A , Wage ’ 
tate oa No. Earners Wages in Cost of Value of 
7 Estab. No Year Materials Products 
Lbs eee : ) 
abama.....-------- 2,052 116,800 $92,018,670 $327,287,079 $574,670,690 
Porn Oa Oo 332 6,096 7,162,639 65, 191 971529,48 81 
\Arkansas.....-.---+-+> 1,178 36,256 24,577,234 92,776,835 160,166,984 
Galitornia igh cece Mele 12,329 275,477 365,110,474 1,654,318,75 2,796,221,903 
Colorado.....:-.--++-- ; 23,71 28,391,933 130,386,505 221, ,66 
Connecticut.......---- 2,936 233,525 276,274,243 537,399,081 1,229,615,773 
Delaware....-.-.+---+ 429 20,392 21.959,627 59,570,473 114,753,652 
Dist. of Col...-.. : A497 7,877 11,772,280 35,558,454 79,875,299 
Florida t 2,083 52,732 37,823,204 123,522,671 241,538,534 
Georgia 3,150 159,970 108,078,264 394,076,490 677,402,657 
Idaho y 2 4 58,704,943 90,475,147 
Tilinois Lie 4 12,980 596,560 750,239,085 2,593,215,612 4,795,201,154 
Indiana 4,338 277,468 345,474,473 1,257,438,203 2,227 ,667,013 
Towa 2,670 65,314 73,466,119 473,612,925 718,418,350 
1,494 31,614 36,938,032 345,401,036 464,353,506 
Kentucky 1,640 62,794 61,902,354 293,629,345 481,029,771 
uisiana 1,861 71,218 55,083, 357,555,931 564,404,074 
INC hiccess Ole’ aimee s,e-e) 0! 1,210 75,656 68,432,700 192,935,181 345,368,595 
Maryland 2,893 141,643 156,782,654 601,253,399 1,027,354,074 
Massachusetts 9,006 459,877 500,197,872 1,267,375,848 29457 ,599,210 
Michigan 6,313 523,071 790,740,567 2,550,346,742 4,341,413,139 
Minnesota 4,008 79,7 96,886,925 535,143,118 3771,514 
Mississippi ‘ 46,359 27,437,088 101,474,875 174,937,294 
Misso' 4,796 178,534 190,735,851 800,094,538 1,388,056,267 
Montana. . Se 585 i 12,148,428 112,094,844 151,885,026 
Nebraska. 1,160 18,798 20,609,975 204,418,572 273,475,444 
Nevada 106 1,103 1,655,972 818721843 20,630,850 
New Hampshire.....-- 806 55,781 52,735,240 132,208,206 237,396,015 
7,984 433,523 = aa 632 : 901,925,965 3,428,947,188 
272 3,334 2,912,993 16,411,877 25,123, 641 
34,514 957,853 1,163,806,520 3,783,904,755 7,134, "400, 147 
3,223 270,042 "199: 158,957 "874,940,925 1,420,638, = 
351 2,809 2,901,231 33,099,249 44, 
10,070 598,392 812,676,444 2,459,191,656 4,584, 606, 793 
2 1,606 28,114 30,465,185 209,050,080 "312,168,4 
2,248 63,619 77,585,546 193,199,692 365,374,436 
13,802 858,307 1,003,347,730 2,980,948,116 5,473,317,408 
. 106,275 105,406,950 278,301,981 390,541 
1,331 126,983 86,616,242 227,666,244 397,512,863 
6,035,524 61,216,830 $1,171,887 
2,289 131,874 109,661,769 407,745,923 728,087,825 
5,376 126,997 128,138,702 1,075,763,628 1,530 ,220,676 
560 11,555 ll ,762 123,452,364 67,172,226 
717 1,7: 21 1355 51,213,722 103,154,301 
2,580 133,898 115,543,319 609,334,507 988,838,246 
3,239 90,571 118,321,636 349,993,230 636,624,809 
1,130 74,989 88,487,433 227,061,641 441,840,388 
6,718 200,897 251,947,973 917,868,435 1,604,506,797 
309 3,484 4,755,511 29,790,970 45,416,813 
ataialaiwn. asus 184,230 7,886,567 5,089,940,916 32,160,106,681 56,843,024,800 


MANUFACTURES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1939 


ee 1 Wadob im to kinase ar tM ataielentane 
Estab'- | Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 


, Area ments |Earners ear Material Frans 


ee MRS ME Gre ke 
Dollars Dollars 


No. 
18s, 230|7,886,567| 9, 089, 1940, 916| 32,160, 106, 681/56, 
377|4,311,567| 5,552,128,053 18,656,916,279|33, ore, 024. ot 


United States.........-.--eeeeees 
Industrial areas, total...........-.- 


Y. City, Newark, Jersey City area 33,385| 849,608] 1,042,681,700| 3,887,580,270 
Giteags ETE (Sy RRS ee '921| 483,593 "533'131| 2'367,826,185 Co eataee 
Philadelphia, pecan area 6,082] 321;725| 387,115,110) 1,252'248/479| 2/292/960, 
Detrot area. . 2\772| 311,332 511,909, 1650, 125,393] 2,719,210,429 
Boston area,.... -e 5,673] 237,496] 264,495,570 643, 7'495'482" 
Pittsburgh area. 2'110| 191.903 71080) 1 858'173.578| 1°501/398,647 
Provid., Fall River, New Bedford area. 2,036] 153,013) 146,084,673 48/806,053| 663,917,458 
MOIR VEIANONEEOR! oss l ee ens twee see eee 2'699| 140,653] 200,153,593) 576,504,827| 1,123,146,504 
Bridgeport, N. Haven, Waterbury area.. 1,728] 128,396; 150,993, 328'869'811| °722'554'276 
EA TSIMINIANOINE veins iste le's)s!s's awa valores a= 2'787| 126,831] 152:939;450| 623,079,603] 1,086,595,741 
Tos ANBeleS ATEN. ......- cece ee ee ee eens 5,594} 126,391) 166,630,467 906, "2191483.652 
WBAITIMOTE ATOR. bse e ete ee eee ee see wees 2/032] 105,737| 126,981,059| 515,298,580] "856,967,248 
Milwaukee area.......--. see cree ee eens 1,936 41 37,897, 392,224,026 "680,088 
Buffalo area........--++++-+ fe 1,470| 91,328] 127,122,954 "383" 905'220' 863 
ea re are Ubrsiere eels es : ite avis 12,224,524 386,912,580| 702°620/018 
item fucken ; ‘ "3890/5 178, 
San rancls0o, pebiand are: 3,441) 76,374] 110,964,281 600;150.738 360, peg ai 
Hartiord area... 547| 72/826] 107,944,195 716,163] 629/238°079 
Pe Een, v-{ 671} 62/245] 80,424,117| 121,947,975] 326,666,843 
Allentown, Bet! ve egeenceetees 624| 55,342 58,666,927| 138,871,123 "Bor 
Rochester ae mfaroicinicts ce, a ey = ae, oe ie 803) 51,331 70,961,252] 137,231,763] 345,900,066 
ore, 8, St. Paul are&........-0..-5 1,744) 48,608 62,458,329] 278,751,056] 480,271,715 
a es Ob ned) Be. oc br Seige Socks 506} 40,612 41,696,675 70,786,419] 154.764.625 
In yar BUBPEB esc c de sviod ve veiw cleee yee 818 38,838 48,139,113 155,359,006 ,511,798 
Kansas City area... .. 0. eee ee eee eres 1,047, 38'378| 47'alllol9| 335;a08988 | 488°770'507 
Seattle, Tacoma aread,......---+- eer ere 1,539) 36,853 708 178018521 02°998 
Springfield, Holyoke area..........++++- 650] 36,446 "297. 1600" 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy area,.......- 579) 36,368 46,162,848] 118,504,177 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre area....... siete 579 (452) 27,127,023) 66,821,221 


BY. CLASS OF WORKE 


U. S—Employed and Unemployed, Number of - 479 
Employed and Unemployed in U. S., 1940 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Populat. Populat. 
|14 yrs. and Em- Unem- 14 iy and Em- Unem- 
over Ployed |employed over ployed | employed 
Alabama...... 1,979,481} 1,017,188 131,715|||Nevada...... 87,003 4 
Arizona... ... 355,059) 180,247 33,264|||New Hampshire 385;114 206919 33361 
1,387,930 678,859 104,436)||New Jersey . 3,355,059] 1,857,340 303,471 
5,641,516; 2,948,427} 431,749|||New Mexico. 359,779 177,908 40)55 
855,116 421,493 75,835)|||New York... .. 10,915,285) 5,962,19 1,015,562 
1,375,329 770,003 93,258/||North Carolina.| 2'491'830|  1/333/773 43,2: 
210,343 114,260 12,638]||North Dakota. . 464,700 235,661 37,107 
553,488 344,033 BAST HOG! os. ics ws 5,448,355) 2,765,687 438,737 
1,456,519 786,804) 111,911||/Oklahoma..... 1,703,553 04, 5: 153,620 
2,232,132) 1,225,705 130,2' Oregon. 875,553 453,382 65,71 
84,890 191,196 35,119|||Pennsylvania. . 7,693,214) 3,986,000 764,973 
6,316,023) -- 3,360,823 519,360]!|Rhode Island... 568,354 21,644 55,91 
2,665,328/ 1,331,378 184,578||/South Carolina.| 1,302/783 30,780 83,345 
1,959,09 57,869 99,980}||South phe. , 77,255 239,826 6,743 
1,394,500 669,815 86,765)||Tennessee. . 2,119,300} 1,071,904 138,821 
2,040,363 998,700 157,123]||Texas......... 4,745,853 454,92 38,408 
1,710,446 884,164 119,218}|/Utah.......... 389,086 cigrh 34,018 
641,795 330,421 ,841/|/Vermont....... 273,342 141,407 17,252 
1,419,270 767,091 81,159/||Virginia....... 1,965,637] 1,031,289 109,275 
-| 3,449, | 1,844,2 328,238)||Washington....| 1,396,267 16,501 115,281 
Michigan... . .. 4,036,893) 2,125,877 312,246||| West Virginia. .| 1,349,250 34,95 122,723 
Minnesota... .. 2,152,104) 1,101,464 174,269) || Wisconsin. . 2,410,818] 1,227/552 0,91 
hoe ere 1,519,533 08,462 '2,706|)|| Wyoming. . 188,436 100,409 14,996 
Missow 2,964,182} 1,521,086 235,966 
‘Montana...... 427,421 224,994 43,024 Total....... 101,102,924; 52,789,499] 8,006,006 
Nebraska......! 1,008,473) 501,013! 70,468 | 
Of the employed, 52,789,499 were in the regular | not reported numbered 3,922,494. 
labor force and 48, 313, 425 ‘were not. The total number of public emergency workers, 
Of those in the regular labor force, 2,529,606 | as indicated in official reports of the Federal 
were on public emergency work and 5,093,810 were | agencies, includes the following: 2,271,130 persons 
assigned to WPA financed projects on March 27, 


seeking work. 

Of those seeking work, 4,326,469 were experi- 
enced workers and 767,341 were new workers. 

Of the 48,313,425 not in the labor force, 28,931,869 
were engaged in their own home housework, 
9,013,342 were in school, 5,268,727 were unable to 
work, 1,176,993 were in institutions; other and 


1940; 299,767 persons in CCC Camps during March, 
1940’ (average number during the month); 335, 298 
persons on the NYA Out-of- School Work Program. 
and 471,782 persons on\ the NYA Student Work 
Program during March, 1940 (number of different 
persons during the month). 


PERSONS i4 YEARS AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, SEX, URBAN AND RURAL—1940 


All classes 


mployment status Urban Rural- Rural 
"real Total Male Female nonfarms|} farm 

14 years old and over............. 101,102,924|50,553,748/ 50,549, 176 |59,690,675 | 20,055, 748/21,356,501 
DRIP PEENTES LOT OR 655 5 Scien rs rs ocsie wi dlee ees 52,789,499 |39,944'240/|12/845/259 |32'613.669| 9,689,468 10,486,362 
SNSTREEL ADOT IONCE . oobi see's vere soe « 48,313,425/ 10,609, 503/37,703,917 27,077,006 |10,366,280 10,870,139 
In own home housework........... | 28,931,86 267,125|28'664,744|16,082,551| 5,9 2,696} 6,876,622 
AU ROGAS. soe sos se x 9,013,342) 4,593,630| 4,419,712] 5,135,41 :772,254| 2,105,669 
Unable to work 5,268,727| 2:966,225| 2,302'502| 3,096,120] 1,199,429 973,178 
in Institutions.......... 1,176,993) 767,47 409,519 488,836 4,275| 133,882 
Other ana not re , 3'922'494| 2,015,054] 1,907,440| 2,274,080] 867,626] ~-780,788 

MP. MENT © Srar 

BY EMPLOYS me ese st Gia. shige 4’ 52,789,499 | 39,944,240|12,845,259 |32,613,669| 9,689,468/10,486,362 
45,166,083/34,027,905)11, 138,178 |27,592,567| 7,957,470| 9,616,046 


Bemevloyed (exe. public emerg. work) 


Seeking work 
Experienced workers..........-+.- 4,326,469 
New workers 767,341 

By CLASS OF WORKER 
Employed (exe. public emerg.)..... 

Wage and salary workers...........- 33,726,151 

Empioyers and own-account workers. . 9,756,76 

Unpaid family workers............-- 1,444,090 


45,166,083)3: 


702,391) 408,980 
1,029,607} 461,336 
884,71 395,576 
462,360, 304,981 556,690) 144,891 65,760 


4,027,905/ 11,138,178 |27,592,567| 7,957,470] 9,616,046 


nar 9,674,845 |23,942,233) 6,532,483) 3,251,435 


938,907| 3,318,513} 1,280,386] 5,157,862 
424,465] 195,511 90,816) 1,157,763 


8,817, 
1,019,625 


PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, RACE, AND SEX—1940 


ei Native White 


Foreign-born White 


Negro 
Ree ormmeacetacis Total Male Female Total Male | Female $ 

sons 14 and over.........- 80,076,985|39, 846,389] 40,230,596|11,351,180|5,976,64215,374,538 9,259,444 
eine ithe Bete 41,371,313|31,377,403| 9,993,910| 5,798,076|4,790, 163|1.007,913]5,389, 191 
Not in labor force... .. hows nee 138 872 Sees 30, rh 686 5,553, oe 1, 1186, 479 4,366, 7625 3,870,253 
Ba choot. ra ree ae 5 '944| 4,161,434] 3/938,510| ‘111,146 58833 *" 52,293| 747,716 
te Baers PORE EAS gee) aes aa Soe ae Lars Sona 
Ee en seckevared 3,096,867| 1,555,989] 1,540,878] 471,984] 303,628! 168,356] 332,896 


Other and not reported....... 
BY MPLOYMENT SrATus 


41,371,313|31,377,403) 9,993,910] 5,798,076|4,790, es 1 OU 5,389,191 


aD OT LOLCE so omc gs erssre as -te 

aq 35, 448, "464 26, 803, 122| 8,645,342 5,046,625 4'128,38 % 4,479,068 

Eauloyed Sex. Puy oe ate : 34,570, 162/26, 177, 421] 8,392,741| 4,884,923/3,997,040| 887,883/4,4038,794 

ieee WPA’ etc.) 2, oe 302), Oa3s0u| Series]  deciaesl ieeasal iaaed| 3ro'oat 

eae cme. Work OVE A, Oto) Be 8,054 2,980,321 967.133 382,558] 507,740 74'818/ 590,882 
Eerie er : : 

“SGN A aacmaerie Baz'sed| '4ize45| 270/339|  17.777| 91848 7929] 64.973 


Employed (exc. pub. ee ale 


b 3 83. 18,913, 
. Wage : and salaried workers..... &. "Soa 6,945,896 
"828, 953] 


Em Ts. & own-ac’ount work’rs if 596, 
Unpaid family workers PS a ae see :072,309) 


. 135, ae Soe 26,803,122} 8,645,342 


5,046,625|4,128,384 es 241|4,479,068 
9,825|3,019,792| 760, '033/3,251,549 
107,863] '905'688 

41/293| 302, 888 


& 
wy 


7,669,558| 3,77 
*650,803] 1,190,835|1 082, 972 
243/356 53,257| | 11,964 


10,822,719 |26,877,607! 7,694,106] 9,473,424 — 
2) we 59 7 60) 263,364) 142,622 


_f 940) 18,500,254, 


‘ 


480 United States—Hydro-Electric Power; Liquor Production 
s J 
Developed Water Power in the United States 
Source: Federal Power Commission; data are as of Jan. 1, 1941 (No later available) 

t Water Water Water 

Se Pits. Wheel Pits. Wheel Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel 
States Capacity|| States Capacity|| States Capacity|| States Capacity 

No. H. P. No. H. P. No. H. P. No. H. P. 
8 151,431||N. ¥ 388] 1,843,787||Wash.. 76| 1,214,504 

is te a0, 0 OlIN. C 104| 1,033,320|/W. Va. 12| °307,61 
5 5, | 184 637,527||N. D 0 0|| Wise... 174 515,189 
139} 2,438,261 6 404,427 22 25,195|| Wyo. 13 69,503 
56 110,824, 214 3 2,772 ———_ — 
90 178,673) 159 78 587.793/'U. S... .'2,801/18,868,027 

2 1,000 64 47 607,303'| Outlying Territories 
3 6,030; 0 48 25,067||Alaska. . 0 46,082 
4 21,768 8 57 838,549| Hawaii. 9 31,768 
56 597,609 23 10 19,463]|P. Isl... 4 26,680 
68 393,417 47 28 694,406||P. R.... 13 42,544 
33 93,9 10 ri 120,460 —— | ——_—— 
29 53,117 149 6 142,972|| Total... 76 147,074 
38 207,154) 20 16, tah: 26 267,911 ——_ | 
16 13,019, 7 35,683]|Va. ..%. 61 282,301/|Gr.tot..!2,877|19,015,101 


4 Installed water-wheel capacity in previous years—(1926) 11,176,596; (1930) 13,807,778; (1935) 16,075,307; 


Production of Electric 


Source: The Federal 


Electric Energy Produced 


Energy in the U. S. 


Power Commission 
Fuel Consumed in the Year 


¥ 


Dec. 1 Internal 
Year Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 000 
Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs._| Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs tons Barrels Cu. ft. 
DDG ed alice, t\c'a\s\x'o.0 43,334.282| 15,949,050) 27,218,273 166,9: 42,938,000] 10,466,000} 21,861,000 
MAD Wing d's <0 stalane a < 65,751,137| 22,233,423) 43,223,181 294,533 .217,000} 10.264,000} 46,526,000 
94,651,597| 31,737,724 62,277,888 635,985} 42,910,000} 9%,263,000/120,297,000 
90,728,821) 29,579,863) 60,505,175) 643,783) 38,714,000} 8,129,000|139,274,000 
82,376,772| 33,321,857| 48,456,610 598,305] 30,296,000} 7,967,000)107,840,000 
84,736,229] 34,058,562] 50,094,064 583,603 575, 9,95 102,726,000 
805,524] 33,713,222) 56,450,551 641,751) 33,561,000] 10.391,000}127,892,000 
98,464,073] 39,034,152) 58,649,829 780,092] 34,807,000} 11,393,000}125,239,000 
112,181,242) 39,516,274) 71,755,938 909,030] 42,025,000} 14,119,000|156, x 
21,836,813) ,489,183} 76,329,917] 1,017,713] 44,766,000} 14,143,000/171,268,000 
116,681,423 /834,410]} 70,727,426} 1,119,587) 40,212,000} 13,077,000/170,688, 
, ,336,050] 44,021,631} 85,006,941] 1,307,478) 46,223,000 ,423,000}191,131, 
EAD een oe a's , |144,984,565| 47,752,627] 95,674,653} 1,557,285) 53,398,000| 16,772,000|183,157,000 
nocd Uh See 168,169,980) 51,261,768|115,276,508} 1.631,704| 64,756,000! 20,248,000|205, 156,000 


(of which municipal 


publicly owned, 
utilities was 3,158,485). 

The average consumption per kilowatt-hour of 
coal and the coal equivalent of other fuels for 


6,974,162 


1941 was 1.34 pounds. This is based on the coal, 
and coal equivalent of all oil and gas used and 
the output by all fuel plants @xcept that produced 
by wood and waste fuels. The base figures are 
77,996,000 equivalent short tons and 116,167,000,000 
“NGF the 1941 ion (1 

e 1941 generation ,000 KWH) privatel 
owned plants produced 145,956,451; Federally 
owned, 10,793,528 including 3,715,563 by Bureau 
of Reclamation; municipal, 7,022,541; state proj- 
ects, 2,192,348; non-central stations, 2,205,112. 


- Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau; figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. 


x Fer. F 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spi ‘alt 
fiscal Liq. fiscal ee park, 
; Whky.| Rm.|Bdy.|Alcoh./ Tot. | Tot. Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh.,; Tot. | Tot. 
1,000 |1,000|1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 |1,000] 1,000] 1 
Gals. |Gals.|Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals, |Gals.| Gals. Gate aoe Brie 
1900. ..| 67.114]1,614|3,760] 35,159/109 235/39,472|/193 4161191,859|195,257| 3.681 
1905. ..| 71,083}1,792}5,449| 72,748 /153,259/49/522|/1935. | |/149,113|3,102| 9,877|181,771|349:772|45,22 
1910. . .| 82,464|2,254/7,656| 68,534/163,894/59.545||1936. . . |223'659|2;107|20,094|197,904|449'994|51.812 
1915...| 44,552/2,844/8.522| 81,101|/140,656|59.808||1937.. .|223/458|2/524|12.472|236,486|482.138/58,748 
1920... 235| 945/1.649! 98,4361101.265) 9,231|/1938. >! |102'896]2'170/22'544/217,431/351.190|56,340 
316 864 1,077 79. 82,163! 6,348]/1939...] 93,004/2/443 |27,446/217.172|346,344|33,.870 
805|1,417 12 ,403|124,626] 5,269|/1940. - || 98,993|21477| 18,426|243'7281387.183154.899 
. 35,898]137,529] 4,890]/1941. | ||121,852/2'615/25,364/298/845|473,940|55,214 
7851 548 1166,165/167,498) 5.119||1942° | |]120,307!3,106/29,271).......1.......163,649 


viens 


‘The 1942 alcohol figures are not available, the Governm 
Fermented liquor figures 1921-33 mean eat heer hee 


Gin production (year ended June 30, 1941) 5,180 
(Wed spirits represent those proline! ae 


Figures for disti 


allons. 
stilleries and industrial alcohol plants 


According the the United States Brewers’ Association, for the fiscal year 1942, the beer sales 


amounted 
sales, 25,354,390 barrels; Packaged sales, 34,829 


60,183,963 barrels as compared with 52,799,181 barrels for the fiscal year 1941, draught 


barrels. 


573 
There ‘were 498 breweries in operation of which 68 were in Wisconsin, 65 in Pennsylvania, 44 in 
a - 


New York, 43 in Ohio, 43 in Illinois. 


ee = 


, 
. 
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U. S.—The Public Domain 481 


Public Lands of the United States 
Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior 


The term ‘original public domain” embraces all The disposition of the “original public o 
the area title to which was vested in the United | in continental United States fs vane 30, feat bas 
States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In | been approximately as follows: 


continental United States, the “original public ais 
Bo aad a0 eel ed, 1,442,200,320 acres of land and | Title Passed from the United States: _ 
Stoted of Aickaror, “ater area, which Included the | GOMOStgads ica gerenn es seo enlnae 
Siste north and west of tke Osis tee weieiert | Granta to States! “SPOS... 420,000,000 
S' e io ani ississi ive 
Rivers except Texas. In addition, it included aarere ait yamProvements... _ 6,842,9218 
Te ag mies Territory of Alaska. It was In aid of wagon roads Mah patch. ee 
y je Pcibwing manner: ice For education and other purposes 181,986,597 
State cessions following Revolution, ... 266,427,520 Railroad grants to corporations... 94,248,789 
iana purchase sees eeesees 529,911,680 
Purchased trom Sb ,ciscovery)...:-/.- 183,386,240 | pending and anisheen Chtsieg | 2. nO*G86.928 
brchased from Spain (1819): 37,546,240 | Title remaining in the United States: 
West of Mississippi River... 2777. 7°” 8’598'409 | National Forests 2... 148,000,000 
-Mexi es Sage Ne A Poet National Parks and Monuments. |... 13/000/000» 
Can cession (1848)... /........., 338,680,960 | Indian Reservations 55.000, 
Purchased from Texas (1850)....1)_ 1! 78,892,800 G & Districts 
Gadsden purchase (1853)......111. 22! 18,988,800 | wiscellaneous .... 
LT 3 aT a ee) ee 1,462,432,640 Total remainin,; 
-++-1,462,432, g and unentered... 411,096,048 
PeOS WHEET BKCR ei .06 i... eke. 20,232,320 anand ketek eae arta) Na) cere 1,422,200,320 
A PSE tas 3 May be some duplication with the figure given 
Gand area of public domain........ 1,442,200,320 | ‘‘for education and "other purposes.” beet: 


Alaska purchase (1867)................ 378,165,760 b Includes purchase units and other items. 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted to and Including Fiscal Year 1941 


State Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama ............. 5,808,543 | Maryland ............ 210,000 | Oregon ............, 6,959,405 
PROB Lela re 10,543,673 | Massachusetts ........ 360,000 | Pennsylvania ....... 000 
Arkansas ............. 11,936,754 | Michigan . . - 13,393,040 | Rhode Island. ...... 120,000 
California ............ 8,620,739 Minnesota . -16,421,499 | South Carolina...,.. 180,000 
REMOTES. Ooh TS oe we oie 5 4,433,898 | Mississippi 6,096,583 | South Dakota......, 3,435,373 
Connecticut .......... 180,000 | Missouri 7,416,942 | Tennessee .........: ji 
Deleware... 1.000502. 90,000 | Montana .. 5,871,058 | Texas .............. 180,000 
Florida .............,,24,203,375 | Nebraska .. 3,458,711 | Utah 7,464,407 
2) ee ae ae 270,000 | Nevada ........ .« 2,723,647 | Vermont 50, 
UU Ee ae 3,639,555 | New Hampshire....... 150,000 | Virginia ... 300, 
Hlinois ............... 6,558,777 | New Jersey............ 210,000 | Washington . 3,044,562 
GAT os weeds vee eee 6,223,098 | New Mexico........... 12,789,917 | West Virginia 50,000 | 
Towa ................. 9,124,415 | New York.........:..7 ~’990'000 | Wisconsin yas 11,061,458 
SR Roan ow Give 8,248,655 | North Carolina........ 270,000 | Wyoming .. 4,139,209 
MEOOEICKY) ose ee. es 352,509 | North Dakota - 3,163,552 ae 
POussiana ..... 2025-45 MEST BO A: | ORIG TS Aol ile ae occ 3 3,651,074 Rotel sine pene 230,398, 140* 
RRR Vata with's sina 210,000 | Oklahoma ............ 3,095,760 


"*Swamp and overflowed lands, 64,876,639 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12,756,852 acres: agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 11,469,244 acres; for canals, river improvements, railroads, and wagon 
roads, 48,411,543 acres, and for miscellaneous purposes, 7,530,642 acres. In addition, an estimated 
peg dime acres have been reserved for and in Alaska for educational purposes. Also see footnote 
‘g’? ve. 


. 


AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND STATES 4 
- As of June 30, 1941 


State Acres State Acres State Acres 
AIBPAMS ..... 000.2205 8,335 | Michigan ........:.,.... 149,878 | Oklahoma ........... 3,076 
(Unie OnE OO aa 2,576,927 | Minnesota ............, 418,614 | Oregon »...:iile see 164,828 
ny Se ae 1,011 | Mississippi ............ 10,442 | South Dakota........ 165,628 
ASGAEOINAD, 5.0 eis ce ee 4,121,358 OI a iat « essa aathee 28,300 01), WEAR), wit oie ave eal eine 3,526 
SL Se or i 528,475 | Montana ............05 1, aes Washington ......... 1,065,342 
Florida .. t 9,624 | Nebraska .............. 2,453 | Wyoming ............ 2,145,853 
Idaho . WOSGL" | Nevada. 30. line sited sexy 672,633 eee 
Tilinois 2,522 | New, Mexico .. -. 225,899 Total 4.\izereceiteloMt 13,447,685) 
Indiana . - 11,664 | North Dakota. a 618 
fouisiana ............. CUM 2) 5) Eee ee eas 71 

® Includes purchase units, other items, and a small amount of private lands. y 


b In addition, the National Park Service administers 6,936,069 acres in Alaska. 
AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
3...| 2,504,414 1913. ../10,009,285 |{1928...| 1,815,549 
1369. B02 S02 ieee. 2,945,575 1914, ..| 9,291,121 ||1929.:] 1;700,950 
519,728 || 1885...} 3,032,679 7,180,982 |/1930..:| 1,371,073 
629,162 || 1886 2,663, (278,281 ||/1931...]  1/352)861 
"410 || 1887 2,749,037 8,497,390 ||1932...| 1,209,8 
1,224,891 |/1888.:-] 3,175; 8,236,438 ||1933 906.5 
,782 ||1889...| 3,681,709 6,524,760 ||1934 1,123,6 
2;068,538 || 1890. .:}| 4,060,593 8,372,696 ||1935 1,640,393 
"590,553 |{1891...| 3,954, 726,740 ||1936 1,764,958 
2'407,828 || 1892...) 3,259,897 7,307,034 ||1937...| 1.914.806 
2;662,981 || 1893. .:| 3,477,232 5,594,259 ||1938 1,361,943 
070,842 ||1894..:| 2/929, 9 :791,436 ||1939...] 1,088,938 
938,235 ||1895...| 2,980,809 rs ee ;910 ||1940. .: 652,484 
28,205 || 1896...) 2,790,242 ||1 he. 820,197 1926... ra 1941...| 389,970 
19,454 ||1897..:| 2,778,404 ||1912...| 4306/0 20) 2,688, rrécal -\aaziexe yal 


eee — OO 
gina: is a first claim to receive a|claim is made after. required lapse of time and 
eas es ar oie nds perfected entry of the compliance with other conditions. 
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482 U.S.—Farms; Num,. Acge., Val.; World Exports Wheat, Corn 


Farms in U. S.—Number, Acreage, Value, 1940 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Value of | _Value of 


Land in Farm Land Land in Farm Land 
—. States Farms Farms & Buildings States Farms Farms & Buildings 
Acres Dollars No. Acres Dollars 
19,143,391] 408,782,488||Neb....... 121,062 47,343,981] 1,137,808,019 
25,651,092 153,676,675||Nev........ 3,573 3,785,106 47,594,384 
18,044,542)  456,848,156/|N. H 16,554 1,809,314 62,206,391 
30,524,324) 2,166,452,648 25,835 1,874,402} 227,805,686 
31,527,240] 388,343,847 34,105; 38,860,427 187,525,814 


1,512,151) 204,761,302 
895,507| ~ 54,898,828 
341 593,700 
8,337,708} 324,377,874 


9,800,778. 3,014 221,913 26,334,374 
34,148,673) 2,690,744,215 137,558 11,238,697} 338,494,517 
48,173,635] 1,421,387,464 


20,294,016] 776,494,098 247,61 18,492,89: 664,474,267 
9,996,108} 353,873,506 :002} 137,683,372} 2,589,978,936 
4,223,297} 124 41 25,411 7,302,007 154,358,365 
4,197,827| 273,980,352 23,582 3,666,835) 111,108,534 


174,885 16,444,907} 674,975,424 
81,686 15,181,815] 593,366,445 
99,282 8,908,803]. 269,827,285 

186,735 22,876,494| 1,188,559,407 
15,018 28,025,979) 


Total... .|6,096,799| 1,060,852,374|33,641,738,726 


In 1935, farm land and buildings were valued at $32,858,844,012: in 1930, at $47,879,838,358; in 
1920, $66,316,002,593. ~- , 

“In 1929 (1930 census) woodland on’ farms totaled 85,321,900 acres, including woodland pasture. 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,331; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 
. Whites in 1940 operated 5,377,728 farms; non-whites, 719,071. 


18,037,995] 912,545,223 
32,606,962] 1,443,021,290 
19,156,058} 474,986,062 
34,739,598] 1,107,302,598 
46,451,594) 350,178,461 


; _ Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops, 1941 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


State Total | State Total State Total 
7,502,500 ||Maryland...... 1,594,300° |/Oregon........ 2,551,600 
770,100 ||Mass.......... 418/900 ||Pennsylvania. |~ 5,956,200 
6,618,000 ||Michigan:... °° 7,728,000 ‘||/Rhode Island..: 47, 
5,832,000 Minnesota. .... z 4,871,000 
6,140,500 ||Mississippi. |_|: 14)472'400 
58,000 ||Missouri 39,600 - 
348,900 ||Montana.. 26/816, 100 
1,521,000 ||Nebraska.. |: |! 1,122;200 
ey 10/414;100 ||/Nevada 1048;000 
Neenione ces. : 2/935,000 |/N. Hampshire. :779,600 
Minois.. 2222.7: 18,617,900 {|New Jersey... 3,549'400 
Indiana... ....: 9,986,000 ||N. Mexico. ..: "376,000 
TOWB.e Lacs ess 20,586,300 ||New York....:; 9'856,000 
Kansas........ 22,213,300 |/N. Carolina. __! 1,759,500 
entucky Beat. § an x i akota..... easel 
oulsiana...... A 4 Wrrnisks-stein baste 
1 ea 1,164, Oklahoma... |! 337.790, 008 


Includes corn (all), wheat (all), oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain sorghums (all), 
timothy seed, sweetclover seed, 


3 lettuce, onions, green 
seed, and alfalfa seed are assumed to be included in the tame hay acreage. © clover poet, leecnay 
i a Si eS 


- . World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: G, J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; figures show thousands of bushels 


I ee 
i Wheat Exports by Countries Named, Cou 
vise and Total for all Countries maar iy all Chee 
(Cal.) North | Argen- | Aus- ) 7 tye) kigeme As adack? | woccia iia=aane 
Total Amica tine tralia | Russia | Total ee aoe pats Sonee 
1925 628,160] 365.836] 114.748] 114,928! _11,752| 204,654| 126,264| : 

1930 672,094] 361,606] 85,916] 76,304] 76,544] 276759 1337393 yates 3373 Bo eee 
35 478,872) 146,393) 147,109} 105,181) 22/936] 332,413] 273/096| 10;840 98) (S13 
1936 478,892) 242,455) 57,764) 100,073] | 5,528| 3697156| 324°422| 17'643 aye 
1937 562,418) 165,881) 152,232) 106,534] 30,032] 458\221| 367,543| 20'171| 4.151 40.997 
1938 551,908) 213,358] 76,218) 133,620] 49/431] 310/309| 106,910| 13,913| 140'478 91602 
Todo | 368°783 107'203| 1ag993| ,/718°] 4,498) 215.093) 125,379] 12,498] 28196] o6-a78 
1941 336,915] 251,198] 85,069 ; be teres ot 140/ 37,135| 91947 


Zhe Visible supply in the United States of grain in 1941 (bushels): ; 

The highest and lowest visible supply of grain in the United States in 1941 

Wheat, Oct. 18 (231,318); May 17 (116,892). A (1,000 bushels) was— 

(ga) Suiy'5 Gi) ‘SoM a i : Corn, April 5 (64,086);, Sept. 20 (34,180), Oats, 4 
e est and lowest contract (spot) price of grain at Chicago in 1941 (ce 

12814; Peb. (85). Corn, Sept. (8815); Feb. (62). : nm 

(474g), Barley, Deo. (os): guiy (43). (62). Sats, Dee. (6874) 2Tuly (35). Rye) Bec. (74); 


ts) was—Wheat, Dee. 


eee BT ek eee ae ee! ee ee ee 
or f Pye: | v , 


Te a ae 


Wc Beas - 2) v 4 j : eT 
United States—Principal Crops; Farm Wages Asse ue 


Rig oe Principal Crops in the United States ese 
Source: Estimates by United States Dept. of Agriculture. From 1938 on these estimated figures take into 
; account more complete information on revisions in production, disposition, and prices. 


Our eG Year White Potatoes Sweet Potatoes Cotton Tobacco rer : 
; $$ Nae 


—_—_. 


1,000} 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 ; 1,000 
Ac. Bu. | Dol B 


al 

ip TRGB Seats reine ere eT 
1,000 1,000) 1,000 1,000); 3) 
Dols A 


ec.) Bu. | Dols. is. | Ac. ales ols. C, Lbs. Dols, — : 
, OOO. ott. 2,987] 247,759] 104,764 544) 48,346] 24,478/24 886/10,123 463,310}1,046] 814,345 53,661 
i AT oa Se 3,729/349,032] 194 566 641/ 59,938} 40,216/31,508/11,608 20,407]1,366]1,103,41 2 
OS Sicivic.e's 3,657|403,296|461,778 992) 103,925] 117,834/34,408/13,439 933,658] 1,960|1,582.225 
1925........13,092)323,465 604,072 779] 62,319] 85,034/44/390|16,103 1,464,032] 1,756] 1.757.000 
Pees hag 3,038/333,936/ 296,505 649] 53,117} 48,323/42,545/13,931 9,455] 2,112}1,6. 
1931.. -..|3,366/372,994/ 160,492 785} 63,043] 36,185/38,705|17,095 483,582)2,014/1,607,48 
1932. -/3,379/357,8711 126, 182 926] 78,431] 29,518/35,939|13,001 371,840]1,411}1,022'756|10 ; 
1933 - }3, 194/320, 203/223,880 759} 65,134) 37,891/29,978]13,047 611,743/1,757|1,366,235/177, 
1934 -|3,312)385,421) 180,761 762} 63,841] 53,843/26,987| 9,636 595,602] 1,271/ 1,045,660 223,709 
1935. -|3,541/386,380|230,574 969] 83,128} 58,501/27,335/10,638 590,136] 1,437] 1,297,210 237,814 
1936. -13,063/331,918/374,393 822) 64,144) 60,035/30,028/12,398 760,386/1,438]1,155,328]272/895 
[oe Se aie 3,174/394,139/ 208,205 840] 75,053) _2,186/34,001}18,945 796,179} 1,735] 1,552,6011317.294 
1938 ........]3,002}374,163| 127/590 883] 76,647) 21,860/24,248}11; 558,303] 1,600/1,375,823)/294/035 
‘oki en 3,018/363, 159) 156,339 862) 72,679) 21,110/23,805/11,.817 550,046/2,020/1,874,407 271,061 
ES ee 2,865/378,103| 164,053 664| 53,811] 20,920/23,861 12,566) 563,647/1,408/1,455, 802 241,404 | 
2 eae 2,7331357,783) 152,382 759| 63,284] 23,019|22,376|10,744 937,234[1,251|1,279,872|324 87 


The Bureau of the Census figures for cotton ; 000 bushels a year. The chief exporting countries — 
Production (bales) based on ginning reports are—| are the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Algeria, Can-*_ 
(1938) 11,944,340; (1939) 11,815,759; (1940) 12,553,- | ada, Hungary, and Poland. 


5 World production of tobacco averages 5,000,000,- 
The potato creps of the world average 9,000,000,- | 000 Ibs. @ year. M 


Year Corn Wheat ‘Oats Rye j 
1,006 ; 1,000 1,000 | 1,000; 1,000 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 | 1,000 }1,000; 1,000 ; 1,000 
Ac. Bu, Do : 


Is. Ac, Bu. Dols, Ac. Bu. Dols. | Ac. u. | Dols. | 
1900 .| 95,042)2,505,148) 878,243/51,387| 602,708] 373,578|/27,365 809,126/208,669/1,591| 23,996]/12,295 - ers! 
1910 .|104,035/2,886.260)1,384,817/45,681| 635,121] '561.051/37.548 1,186,341/408,388]2,185| 34,897/24.953 

920 2 


930 .]200,793]2/059.641|1/349'218161 140 
Test. |ios oas|asee's09 929'147|57,103 


Rees: 3 18/93 ace $6/32'968| '935,042| 4s;7o4l3'8an] Boone] Boos 
9.| 88'430|2'602'133 ; f j : ! 0 
-1Sa0.| Seas zaoo‘eed| sarosales onc] Siaraee 427,541|35,393|1,246,050| 57,296 3'210| 41°149 
039|2'672'541| 351'271|55,831 


Wh roduction in 1940 (1,000 bushels)—win- ; Australia. ie 
ter. pee 1di: spring, 227,547. : World production of wheat approximates 415 b: 
Gorn crops of the world average somewhat under | lion bushels a year. The chief exporting countr 
§ billion bushels. The chief exporting countries are | are Canada, the United States, Argentina, Austra 
_ Argentina, Roumania, Union of South Africa, | lia, Russia, Hungary, British India, Yugoslavia, 
Yugoslevia, Hungary, Indo-China, China, and | Roumania and Algeria. 


: “eis 

| Year Barley Buckwheat Flaxseed Rice Apples|Peaches: * 

L 00} 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 _ 

1,000 |1,000) 1,000 ; 1,000 /1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 |1 000; 1,0 ; ; 1,000 

& fe) eid ra Dols. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols.| Ac. | Bu. | Dols,| Ac. | Bu. | Dols. Bu. Bu. 
1900.} 2,894) 58,926) 24,075) 795/11,810) 6,588/2,111/19,979]......1.....]..... 

- 1910.| 7,743)173,832/100,426| 860/17,598]11,636/2,467/12,718/29,472| 723 24,51 

 1920.} 7,600)189.332|135,083| 701/13,142/16,863)1.757 10.774 19,039/1,336/52,066 

+ 1925.| 8,088/216,554/127,453| 747/13,994/12,423/3,078/22 424/50,783| 889 33,309 

1930. 112,666/303,752 hey ne e'aee 5,814/3,736/21,287|29,684| 961/44,923 

. tte 13'346|308'04 8 : 1/1,975]11,671| 9,897] 873/41/250 


9 
62/1,328] 6,947/10,538] 792/37,058 
9 8,858] 781/38,296 
816/38,784 
‘ ,001) 969/49,0 
7,089) 13.242|1,088/53,372 
8,152/12,067)/1,076/52,506/34,041 
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194) .|14,049|358,709| 56,027| 339! 6,070] 1,220|3/202|31,485/58,107|1/245|54'028|52,855 


lbs, a year. The largest exporters are British India, 
Indo-China, and Thailand (Siam). e 
Average Farm Wages in This Country 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture al aed 
Per Month—| Per Day— Per Month—| Per Day— Per Month—| Per Day—_ 


vs 


wah doker ey Cal. i Ul ee aay 
i «{| Yr.) Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || Yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. , Excl. 
: aoa pata oid word Board Board|Board|/Board Board/Board|Board|Board 
Si, 1.30]/1920/$51.73|/$65.40] $2.98] $3.46|/1931/$28.77/$38.38| $1.32] $1.62 
Peer: merme cit ere are meern ieee ae kee 
1B 143 1923] 37.24} 48125) 1.89] \2:251|1934] 20.24 19]. .98 1.26 f 
1.20; 1.46/]1924] 37.92} 49°32] 1:94] 2°29//1935] 22.42] 30:24] 1.07 1.33 
fie) eas Sb-27) AB-aa) Ee) PIB aes] eae) baal ae 
131] 1/s8||1997| 40-11 50.85] 1.98} »2'28||1938| 27:73) 35.63] 1.31 158 
aie) a: aaligee 20-01] Pa) Be) ESL Seal del Ea 
358 303 1930 37.89 48:10! 1.76] 2,08|/1941| 34.85! 43-64) 1.69! 1:93 


484 U. S.—Farm Prices and Price Indexes . F 
The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value | 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 
a Index Numbers of Prices Received. ‘or Comm ies 
(August, 1909-July, 1914-100) Used 1910-14=100 3 
_———— a a ee )-] 
33 
9 2ig ios s | A 
Year e) 3 a ¢ 5 e | gle ’ 
(Cal.) = a 9 i: a a 6 ka 
| @ = e = 
c° 6) C | | 3 | a3) 
=] < ial om g a wy fu Pa 
ot | 3 ¥ ¥ > | 43 = > ig 6 
28131312 1]2 |88|2 1/2) 3 |sals & 
ou 2 & 2 a a = Ls & S 
Se) = | & | =a [os z</O} a ]/8 12 
187-1218) [ase 174 | 135 | 155 | 175 | 147 | 151 | 149 | 117 
245 | 172. }....- 203 | 163 | 186 | 202 177 | 174 176 | 115 ’ 
247 | 178 |... 207 | 186 | 209 | 213 | 210 | 192 | 202 | 1 
248 | 191 |...-- 174 | 198 | 223 | 211 | 222 | 174 | 201 5 . 
101. | 157 |...-. 109 | 156 | 162 | 125 | 161 | 141 152 8: ‘ 
1 Ly ce Oe 114 | 143 | 141 | 132 |} 156 | 139 | 149 89 
216 | 137 }..... 107 | 159 | 146 | 142 | 160 | 141 | 152 93 
212 | 125 10 | 149 | 149 | 143 | 159 | 143 | 152 
i177 | 172 | 153 153 | 163 | 156 | 164 | 147 | 157 99 : 
122 | 138 | 143 | 147 | 152 | 159 | 145 | 162 155 
128 121 155 | 1 139 | 159 | 145 | 153 91 
152 | 176 | 159 | 151 | 158 | 153 | 149 | 160 148 | 155 96 i 
141 | 149 | 156 | 157 | 162 158 | 147 95 
102 | 162 | 1 133 | 137 | 129 | 126 148 145 87 4 


47 82 | 102 63 83 +} 82 65 | 108 | 107 | 107 61 - 
64 74 | 105 60 82 75 70 109 64 
9 | 100 | 103 8 95 89 90 | 122 |} 1 123 73 
101 125 | 118 | 108 | 117 | 108 | 124 | 126 | 125 | 86 


These index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers. 
AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS 


é e/a 2 fe 3 o 14 
Po aeny a’ cy 2 i) 2 2 og 
Jan. 15 1 35\35) 2/8) 8 |s8| & | 83 ees 
Z |ROl|>o|] a | § | F | s0)] F | Ou lesa 
: 9.31| 5.63) 8.50| 7.86|12.69| 42.8|54.81| 73 _|16.17| 3.04/10.52/37.5 : 

‘| 7°81| 8.48|10.88| 7.52111.34] 33.2/83.11] 77.17|15.97| 1.78] 9.55 By aollie.2 ae} 
: 8'18| 8.97|12.20| 7.84|12.23] 35.9/91.54| 77.11/16.96| 2.41|12.67/38.05] 98.5] 80.2 
‘| g'80| 8.69]11.84| 6:91|11.10| 27.4189.17| 77 | 9.92] 2.46|11.15/28:95|107.5| 77.3 
‘| 7°95] 6.41| $:61| 4.04] 6.30| 17.4/59.90] 65 _|11:78] 3:29] 9-97|21.25| 591] 61.7 
3°76| 4.29| 5.62| 2.48] 4.43] 12/5/42.00} 56.25| 7.27| 1.53] 6.36|10.38| 44.1] 33.7 
2°68] 3.28] 4.12| 2:10| 4.09] 819|31.67| 59.08] 473] 0.98) 5.68] 8.81] 32:9] 19/1 
| 3'06| 3.33| 4.46) 2:71) 5.50] 24.6130.99| 66.50] 6.40] 2-13) 5.32|16.18] 69.4] 43.9 
6'87| 5.06| 5.84] 3.30] 6.21| 18:8/36.10| 77.60|11-89| 7.86|10-83/40.27| 89.3] 85.3 
8'91| 6.22| 8.15| 4.34| 8.25] 24.1|52.60| 92.70] 8.89] 1.27| 7.37/31.72| 92.0] 53.5 
9.40| 6.54| 8.62] 4.24| 7:92] 31.3|54.50| 96.30|15.55| 2.67|12.37|36.82/123 .6|100.6 
7.59| 5.93| 8.32| 3.67| 7.15| 21.6|56.90| 87.40|17.37| 1.40]13.67|18.58] 88.6] 52.2 
‘ 6.96] 6.68| 8.30] 3.83] 7.33] 20.0/58.60| 82.00] 8.62] 1-24]11.15]23.09| 57.1| 45.1 
5.18] 6.94| 8.95| 3.86] 7.57| 28.1/59.90| 78.30| 8.75] 1-81/10-29|26.00| 84:5] 53.2 
7.26| 8.39| 9.70| 4.35] 8.34] 31.3/64.60| 70.20| 6.11] 1.62| 8.20/24.46| 73.0] 56.0 
“110:55| 9.77(12.14| 5.43110.30| 37.2|81.70| 71,80/10.04| 2.93114.03143.24/106.1| 72.7 


«+ -/10.551_9.77112.14[_ 5.43!10.301_ 37.2/81.70!_71.80)10.04! 2.93'14.03!43.24/106 1] 72.7 
The figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and lambs; doll 
rt headsfor milch cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton f i » (Golars 
Per bushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per paniel for ence ais teen 


q r ia ” g s : 
si 2) | 3 as lBhel ks 3 eae Saal hos aod Te 
- Jan. 15 . = | § | 22) $3 1883! 83 Bi 2) 8) sige . 
Red ola 2 | a 28/588) 23 A et eS ed 8 
iit eee 54.0] 82.4|126.2|107.0] 70.2/146.5/271.8/144.9/12.70| 22.7| 41 
POORER Gey cosine) secs 40.0| 59.5| 88.2] 85.7/220 .5|149 .3|224 51146 .3 i331 17.4 a 8 30°83 
1927... Bee icaehiaset 42.6 38.0 83 6 83.6 139-1 97-8 193 .0 1239 13.38 19.6 44.0] 36:9] 20.1 
SADR ahtieree cs as. oka:s 43.7| 56.2| 87.9] 91.2] 58.9]104.2/211.1 134 0ll4.64 17:9 43:3 33:0 21:6 
1930... eee es 43.1 83.9 85.7 97.8 137.8|103. 1/279 .8|148.0111.16 15.8 39.9] 38.4] 19.8 4 
TE dices n-« e d 4 : : : : ‘0|11.21] 8.6] 31.0] 2271] 15.7 
RBH OE ae is.cjeish e+ 22.7] 35.7| 36.8] 42:1] 47.1] 61.4|116.1] 66.0| 8.60] 5.6] 26.3] 1 
1933 ‘| 13.4] 18.4] 22°7| 39.2] 37.4] 42/2) 90.8] 65.0] 6.03] 5.6] 20.6 B14 ae 
32/5] 43:7| 53.6] 52:1] 77.2] 67.2|161.4! 89.0] 7.78] 10:3] 19.6 i7'6 we. 
54.6] 80.2) 73.1) 57.7] 46.1| 71.5|167.7| 99.0/14.02| 12.3] 27.4) 25.6 33 
25.9] 38.6] 41.4] 51:7| 65.4] 65.4|161.3] 81.0] 7.30] 11.1] 33.5 32'S 16:3 
52.7| 90.4] 97.9] 86.4]122°2| 87.81209,2|111.0]11.51| 12.4] 34.3] 2 4 $3 
80.0] 54.0] 64.1] 66.5] 54.0] 75.8|192.7| 70.0| 8.79] 7.9] 33.5 3: 18:7 
26.3] 38.0] 34.7] 53.7] 64.6] 69.2|171.1] 95.0] 6.79] 8.3] 25.2 “site 
36.3] 45.9] 56.7| 63.0) 74.0] 72.9]194.0 73.0 7.901 10.1) 30. 18:3] 13:8 
33.3| 42.5) 4316] 54:7| 54.6] 87.5| 1.54| 90.0] 7.78| 9.45] ; 70) SS Bee 
50.2! 60.8! 65.2! 69.01 97.6] 93.0! 1.95] 1.16110.15 18:93 36:3 Eye: 4 
The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes. | 


and flax seed; cents per bushel for apples; doll: y: : 
and chickens; cents per dozen for ca lars per ton hay; cents pet lb. for cotton; butter 


A j \ 4 ‘— 


i United States—Farm Livestock; Meat Production 485 
Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 


‘Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


i P \ Horses|/ Hors : 
‘Year =} an | mim and || Year | an i and coe 
: cattle | cows | Hogs Sheep |mules cattle ous en 


d 
Hogs |Sheep |mules 


ee 


> 19 
59,301} 53,902| 17,812)|1942 
62,127) 53,054! 17,337 

LIVE STOCK ON FARMS: VALUE PER HEAD AND AGGREGATE VALUE 


Milk 
cows 


Total 
value 5 


Year on Jan, 1 


Dollars | Dollars 
4,80 2.29 
5.36 2.97 

4.06 
10.59 


9.63 
8.93 
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Turkey; 
value, $ 


Milk prod 
103,132; (1938) 107,255; 
‘The Bureau of the Ce 


and 841,016 guin 
#) ed 2,391,091,510 dozens. = 
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gq Meat Producti 
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ra 


on (Total Slaughter) and Consumption in U. § 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


Production Per Capita Consumption 


amb | ‘Pork | ; 
amb | Pork and | (excl. | Total | L 
Mut’n| Lard) | Meats | 


Beef 


Veal 


Million) Million |Million |Million |Million 
Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
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a Y 1 the number of livestock slalightered under Federal inspection was: — 

Obae OC0 Cab S17 BBE O00 pounds) ; cares er gha’ ce, (1,070,154,000 pounds) ; Dott ae i 
1 Seach t Jl 


‘ tal 1 
709,000 pounds); sheep and lambs,, 18,125,000 (1,599,932,000 pounds); to 
350,000 agree total dressed weight, 15,522,723,000 pounds. 
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486 U. S—Farm Employment; Income, Mortgage Debt 
Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
=~ Total Family Hired Tetal Family Hired 
Employment Workers Workers Employment Workers , Workers 
Yr, Index Index Index || Yr. Index Index ndex > 
Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver (1910- Aver.) (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver. Upto. 
No. 14 No. 14 No 14 No, 14 No. 14 le 14 
=100) =100) ==100) =100) =100) ==100) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
r Per- | Per- | Per- Per- | Per | Per- Per- | Per- | Per-| Per- Per-| Per- 
sons | cent | sons | cent sons | cent sons | cent | sons | cent | sons | cent 
1910 .|12,146) 101 9,269} 101 2,877 99 ||1926./11,534 96 8,507 93 3,027) 105 
1911 ./12,042| 100 9,172] 100 2,870 99 |/1927 .|11,246 93 8,296 91 2,950} 102 
1912.)12,088) 100 9,149) 100 2'889| 100 |/1928./11,296 94 340 91 2,956; 102 
1913 .|12,033) 100 9,128] 100 2,905} 100 |/1929.|11,289 94 8,305 91 2,984) 103 
1914./12,000} 100 9,081 99 2,919} 101 1930 .|11,173 93 8,323 91 2,850 99 
1915 .)11,981 99 9,047 99 2,934; 101 1931 .|11,159 93 8,469 92 2,6 93 
1916 .|12,016| 100 9,050 99 2,966} 103 1932 .|11,069 92 8,571 94 2,498 86 
1917 .|11,789 98 8,856 97 2,933) 101 1983 .|11,023 91 8,590 94 2,433 84 
1918 .|11,348 94 8,507 93 2,841 98 1934 .|10,852 90 8,506 93 2,346 81 
1919 .}11,106 92 8,322 91 2,784 96 1935 .|11,172 93 8,704 95 2,468 85 
1920 ./11,362 94 8,479 93 2,883; 100 1936..;10,997 91 8,502) 93 2,495 86 
1921 .)11,412 95 8,511 93 2,901; 100 1937 .|10,830) 90 8,273 90 2,557 88 
/ 1922 .|11,443 95 8,528 93 2,915) 101 1938 .|10,745' 89 8,216 90 2,529 87 
 1923./11,385 94 8,491 93 2,894; 100 1939 ./10,629 88 8,150 89 2,479 86 
p 1924 ./11,362 94 8,488 93 2,874 99 1940 .|10,445 87 7,995 87 2,450) 85 
1925 .|11,446 95 8,577 94 2,869 99 ||1941.|10,267 85 7,817 85 2,450 85 
The farm population on April 1, 1940, was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census at 30,475,206, 


as compared with 30,445,350 in 1930 an 


31,614,269 in 1920. 


Farm Income and Government Payments, by States, 1941 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


States 


Alabama. . 
Arizona... 
Arkansas, . 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut... .. 
Delaware 


I ndiana. 


Montana... !:. 
Nebraska 


Cash 
Farm 
Income 


Govern- Cash Govern- 
ment Pay-| Total Farm j|mentPay-| Total 
ments States Income ments 
$1,000 $1, $1,000 $1,000 
19,237 161,346||Nevada........ 16,768 233 17,001 
3/255 §3/065||New Hampshire 25,384 478 25,862 
23,266 259,117||New Jersey... . 123,152 790 123,942 
19,501 868,777||New Mexico. 68,071 3,796 71,86 
9,382 171,172||New York..... 406,527 018 412,545 
631 65,021||North Carolina. 2881663 14/474 3°13 
536. 23,983||North Dakota.. 203,03! 24,670 227,700 
3,890 140;277||Ohio. ..... 22,1 12,789 434°895 
20,213 190,183}/Oklahoma. 256,576 21,035 277,611 
5,9 124,096) | Oregon 147,067 4/54 51,612 
33/509 736,355||Pennsylvan 821,514 6,240 327,754 
141525 393,989] |Rhode Island... 11,792 8 L881 
40,122 919,515||South Carolina. 100,923 15,218 116,141 
31,742 27,714||South Dakota..| 175,68 :009| 187,693 
13,833 207.051||Tennessee 190,979 12,424 3,40: 
16,799 137,594||Texas......... 706,475 63,647 770,122 
2,301 58,907||Utah.......... 61,388 545 3.93 
1,588 91,009||Vermont....... 49,974 1,414 51.388 
734 91/663||Virginia. .. 2... 151,736 6,524 158,260 
6,724|  308,269||Washington. ... 199,767 5,665 205,432 
19,619 517,688||West Virginia. - 49/550 2,523 52,073 
19,502 230,446 Wisconsin eS: 424,217 12)93 437.153 
i i yoming...... 63,689 
12,44 153,649 a esotietod ___ 5.589 ___87,228 
15,899 307;481|| Total....... 11,£85,430 585,672| 11,771,102 


FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT OUTSTANDING BY LENDER GROUPS, JANUARY 1, 1910-41 


Jan, 1 


1 
1941.. 


Data cover only continental U. S 


Federal 

patel ae beaks ‘ «hi é State 

arm- and Lan stock lan Life Banks credit Oth 
mortgage | Bank Com- bank i e's 

debt missioner i comnenten sepocies 

$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1 

9,207.86 Pe Ae ay ap aRagies «Seti 386,961 406,248 Varerteat 212 ha 
Saagaye | °* goadae’’|""~‘e0.98a°'| _ Sra'eee | agosaes [22 874.800 
Roizingo | oatorz | aanaas | aoiagze | nagoasg [oo 3.400.084 
,630, ,185, ,980 2,105,477 997,468 | 93,274 621. 
7785,971 2,501,824 255,931 1,258,900 405842 bo'386 3908 18 
7,389,797 2)888:912 133/499 "936,454 aero BSete SOtorar 
7214138 | 2,835,962 104,163 895,470 1,4 4,657 | 2'852'4 
7,070,896 | 2,723,022 87,362 87,336 519,276 17,281 | 2'836/619 
6/909;794 | 2/583;901 65,719 883,414 534,170 | 14,823 | 9'827'767 
6.824.126 | 21488,232 48,766 890,516 543,408 12,380 | 2)840/824 


«> joint stock 


land bank figures include banks in receivership; 
data ‘“‘banks’ column 1935-41 include insured com- 
mercial banks, prior to 1935 open State and na- 
tional banks; figures for State credit agencies re- 
late to Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
. The farm real estate held by life insurance com- 
. panies was valued,. Jan. 1, 1941, at $673,600,000. 
AN 


> 


> 


} 


fi 


On the same date the farm real estate held by the 


Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mi 
Corporation was Vv: F orteee 
stock land banks, at E56, ata ae 1 Theat sie a 


mk nce = yoy 73,000 
nnesota and the D: 18. 
The Farm Credit ae had datitenmiee 
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United States—Cash Farm Income 487 
“Oe Lia Se ese ae ee Ee AR ER tae 
Cash Farm Income from Crops and Livestock, 1938-1941 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Commodity 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Crops 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Wh dollars dollars dollars dollars 
My CONC ESAS: So-geh he SRB a Eaaeniiaiey at ie 400, 432,586 427,541 702,039 
Bre. Pee ER ae wie) Welais classe oh Cath c 8,582 9,016 5 13,415 
A OMI RIO MN A Eh oa dee. s mcs gait dno che 3 34,041 31,503 39,902 52,855 
bicikwheat:../.......... nie caw ston aera : 1,467 1,530 1,277 1,220 
ESTs SARS OIE ea aa ge st 268,516 318,931 387,932 351,271 
42,850 45,724 57,296 84,951 
38,259 39,720 41,270 56,027 
6,824 8,857 14,475 
60,795 66,021 75,688 79,760 
558,303 550,046 563,647 937,234 
88,670 76,818 82, 170, 
12,067 26,426 34,869 pl 
45,490 34,748 45,179 60,675 
34,205 50;833 42,813 113,305 
294,035 271,061 241,404 324,872 
84,538 4,240 90,784 123,969 
18,420 19,512 14,832 i 
23,064 4,443 25,071 33,761 
29 309 \ 
83,511 93,620 87,031 120,903 
32/052 "110 35,415 55,366 \ 
13,224 17,972 18,488 26,575 
37,773 04. 42,936 62,316 
. 9,5. 11,697 14,819 
6,458 10,561 5,878 9,940 
2,584 2,854 3,515 4,532 
12,540 13,056 13,362 13,960 
5,221 1932 a i 
37,295 38,969 41,179 3 
13,007 12,803 12,848 16,521 
2/720 2,541 3,144 4'681 
ne ie Me ate aE ERE 1,983 1,687 4,587 6,591 
Re eee Ac ae P85 8 cei, Asiae ok os. oe 909 1,428 1,171 1,514 
MMMM NINE has BS ED cig Score wis iw dw ore ow coon cc Feed 3,731 4,417 4,560 6,274 
MEGUMI SE ts. Gs Ge aly veo ed, aL 345,673 372,364 405,473 513,391 
BeBe DEANE. Ooo, ooo c . Saecacle See cncens oe 38,285 39,098 39,412 63,349 
DEOL AL Ce ag Se Se eas Pelee Se at 127,590 156,339 164,053 152,382 
RENE ORNIOM EEE 2 cra saya ore Pe wud) cates Soa 21,860 21,110 20,920 23,019 
Walnuts (Persian or English).................. 11,086 9,716 11,246 14,808 
eMRMRMINE ESTP Polo ins na asi oud & aoeela lat Agia be 3,818 3,971 3,240 3,840 
Pecans ite WON gine she eae 3,250 4,496 5,922 6,947 
Filberts 482 81 a 1,484 
Red clover see 7,315 13,873 7,368 8,894 
= tg | er | gag | Bae 
Sweet clover seed... ‘ 5 , ‘ 
Oke ase. wc aes 11,524 ete 10,379 
moathy Seed. -....... . 6. , , ' A 
| A etn ede ee cane Sait aoe eae 
IPE BOGE ssh gS ok al Staci is! ctors. ce, o sl dse y B , , 
Sacer ects RRR aeAees eaten aie She: ele-ssble kiata ate suet 54,588 49,436 56,260 58,417 
Peete CODA SOR SUGAT oo oi. ors cb oniericed cusses 18,181 16,441 10,391 18,288 
TTC OMT MUN, See DSS Ss Co. wise cuigeccant oe 5,893 6, 4,060 e 
NM TTAINS 9G tte wletac a, adie a.cule'wak os pie o's 3,588 3,393 3,693 3,935 
ROO od shove ow cmiyhe GoM atone 4 v0.0 ews vis vc 252 6! 12 112 
DERIRMMEIR Oras Sf glocses! ited trie wiv « eee hile «eee 4,105 3,869 4,052 ’ 3,333 
RA a ac es itn oi ses Duce BIG oie. oi oon ahs Batol ges \ase 5,848 7,713 9,915 13,020 
Other erops MA eia a lena eb cistsledlis.c wt a wlevecadiae 228,862 240,369 252,058 273,989 
1 OSE ee Se ae 3,190,017 3,365,677 3,509,525 4,794,323 
= ean and Livestock 
Products : 
Me EM MET lass was o BStdak Seley 1,143,986 1,279,074 1,380,170 1,773,859 
Sr ee mene: ee.33 | , 812003 | “S20.802 | 1,498 b4a 
GdeS ee ee oe TOS ; ; : 
gang . mee 301,447 310,323 305,085 395,741 
bar Sepauee 1 306 11a 1 358/087 1 526,708 1 850/788 
ol eeepc tiaag Say Te "84394 110,058 143/275 
Other livesteck produc eo 42/366 42,261 40,205 41,591 
Hiotal Myestocles. oofcc6. 052 Yoon cab awdeace 4,459,074 4,486,276 4,821,657 6,391,107 
OCU cos cfolots Heh g'slavio 7,649,091 7,851,953 8,331,182 11,185,430 
“js ie ek ors ae aa 4821221 | "8077065 65,799 | 588,672 
SIPUMAITOER A. os elani= Seis eae sinh os haa tee 8,131,312 8,659,018 9,096,981 11,771,102 
hdd adn AP A atl Kelis IEE Sa 


de all berries except cranberries and strawberries. 
omar Stig heir all vegetables except dry edible beans, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. \ 
Government payments include agricultural conservation, Sugar Act,‘and price adjustment payments 


to farmers. \ 


Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
"Source: United States Farm Credit Administration 


5 Amounts Fore- Amounts 

Year: erranes Forecilosures| Delinquent Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent 
Dollars No. Dollars olla: 

16 968108 137,447,246 13,571 41,994,962 | 270,647,152 

27,168,645 | 304,927,875 9,065 27,642,369 | 285,746,111 

rexewetyl gon4et 079 5,564 -| 20,083,747 | 363,127:713 


44,494 | 628'454, 
362 951 | 399,587,731 


4,398 15,171,508 | 223,637,661 


rp Sn sa . | 


ee Oe ee eee a 


488 U. S—Sugar, Tobacco, Silk, Rayon, Cotton, Wool Production 


Sugar (Raw) Production, 1921-22 to 1941-42 < 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


‘uert Philipp. World 
Continental United States | Hawaii es Alaa 8 Cuba Total 
Crop Year ee 

Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane Cane Geeta 
oas|Short tons Short tons Short tons|Short tons Short tons|Short tons|Short tons 
nal 0} 334,000] 1,425,000) 618,457 405,000| 533,188) 4,581,285/20,917,000 
302,000] 1,024,000} 554,199} 379,000 475,325| 4,141,167/20,954,000 
168,000] 1,111,000] 715,918) 447,000) 529,091| 4,671,292/23,101,000 
K 1,256,0 781,000| 660,003} 779,510) 5,894,170|27,225,000 
142,000} 1,119, 804,644} 603,187| 607,362] 5,601,979/28,048,000 
48,000} 1,008,000] 831,648] 629,133} 766,902) 9,1 0,964) 27,333,000 
72,000] 1,242,000] 920,887} 748,677 807,814] 4,590,827|29,531,000 
136,000} 1,271,0 925,140] 586,760] 933,955] 5,856,611/31,140,000 
218.000} 1,307,000} 939,287 866,109 3,767| 5,305,391/31,042,000 
215,000| 1,508,000] 1,018,047} 783,163) 958,032 3,544,667/31,812,000 
'000| 1,421,000] 1,057,303) 992,335) 1,174,311 2,956,389)|29,477,000 
265,000] 1,717,000] 1,063,605} _ 816.337) 1,342,795 2,266,053|27,370,000 
250,000] 2,007,000] 1,086,654/ 1,103,822) 1,652,593 2,583,202|29,212,000 

267,000} 1,508,000 86,8 773,021 54,721) 2,882,656) 29,803, 
383,000] 1,651,000] 1,042,316] 926,344) 1,042,630] 2,904,222 32,130,000 
437,000] 1,832,000 44'382| 996,303] 1,186,184] 3,374,524|35,192,000 
462,000] 1,840,000} 941,293] 1,077,149] 1,115,574) 3,379,845 34,967,000 
83,000] 2,386,000} 994,173 51,969] 1,149,376| 3,093,765/33,276,000 
504,000] 2,262,000] 976,677| 1,018,803) 1,141,841| 3,156,845 35,539,000 
232000} 2,229,000] 1,000,000] _ 931,997| 1,282,440] 2,733,910/35,308,000 
431-000] 1,984,000} 650,000) 1,200,000).........-. 3,300,000].......... 


The chemical name of cane sugar is sucrose, | its higher price being due to its characteristic 
which is a disaccharide having the formula | maple flavor. 


CizHe2On. Made from sugarcane. = } Corn sugar is a monosaccharide, with the 
Beet sugar is also sucrose, a disaccharide, | formula, CsHi20c, its chemical name being dex- 
Ci2H22011. Made from sugarbeet trose, or glucose. Made from corn starch. 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


| Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

(Sl aco eames se Qlemne ctr? al nce ae 
a) Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut| Smok’g| Snuff | Total 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 

4 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1920 8,096,759| 633,222) 28,038} 47,430,105) 138,563/ 11,766 8,681) 219,270) 34,349] 412.629 
1925...| 6,463,193| 447.089 429] 82,247,100} 111,391 H 7,151) 247,740) 37,841) 413.873 
1930. ..| 6.893.890] 383.070) 7,367) 123,802.18 6.273} 7.624| 5.089| 232-013 371-765 
1985 °685,370| 177,822) 2,504) 139,966,180) 60,588 5,604 4,683] 235,757| 36,095| 342,728 
1936 5,172,279) 1 2'458| 158,893,958] 59,164) 6,372) 5,068] 239,349) 38, 347,976 
1937 5,303,369] 198,585] 3,066] 169,969,320) 58,331 , 4,999) 233,334) 37,141) 340, 
1938 5,014,75 52,990 ,637| 171,686,382) 54, 5,659) 4,572) 243,469) 37,173) 345,368 
1939 5197.627| 156.940| 4,369] 180,666,824) 51.263) 5,733) 4,701) 243.640) 37.970) 343,306 
1940 5.235,271| 134,738| 2,249| 189,371,258| 48,759) 5,605] —4,176| 248,011) 37,872) 344,423 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production, 1911-41 


Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Cotton 
- wool, and rayon data, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Silk data for 1911-33 ‘‘Statistique de la Soie’’ and 1934 to date, Commodity Exchange, Inc. ° 
Owing to the war, there are no reliable data on world production of cotton, wool, silk or rayon 
The 1941 wool production in the Southern Hemisphere was estimated at 2,353,000,000 pounds. : 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon ; Cotton Wool Silk Rayon 
on ‘ a o 1 
g- |S 3 $ 9. |y 3 3 
be 
a8 ie 3) S53 | op bea $3 /3.3|84| 2 g| $2] 
ms legs|o3| 2] 3/a2| S || vear|4S|ggS| ae} 8 £/a2|_ 2 
aloteal Ya a alvea Va Its 
BE \e55| 28 | 28 | 38) 88) zs 28 |SS8| 38 | 38 | 38] 88] 38 
Ga Swe) es 64 | 65 |e] 6S GS |Saa| cS] SS | 63/451 62 
DS IEES| DS | BS | BS | Ds] BS pe iSS| 52] BS | BS] Ds] BS 
15.7| 23.4/342.6| 2,920] 54.2). .4|  18.7/|1927 13.0] 24.9|339.5| 3,610)1 
13.7| 22.6/319.4| 2,970| 59.4) 1:1) 19.8|/19287..| 14.5] 26.9|366.7 3040 108-4 ora 360.6 
14.2| 23:7/309.4| 2'880) 60.2) 1.8]  25.2/|1929 14.8] 26.9|382.3] 3,760| 98.3|121.9| 442.4 
16.1| 25.7|293.6| 2:870| 49.0] 2:4) 19:7/|1930 13.9| 26:2|/414.0] 3,680|105.9|127.7| 457.4 
11.2] 19.3|281.2] 2}840| 52.2] 3:9] 18.5||1931-..| 17.1] 27.8|442.4] 3/680] 90.3|151.8] 507.6 
11.4] 19.9/287.6] 2;720] 59.8] 5.8] 23.4||/1982.::] 13.0] 2414/418.1| 3,680| 87.6|135.8] 534.6 
11.3] 19.7|276.9| 2,790| 59.0] 6.5] 24.2/]/1933.; | 13.0] 26:9/438.4| 3/600] 84.4/215.6| 691.3 
12.0| 20.7/296.0| 2,810] 56.3} 5:8)  25.9||1934 9.6| 23.8|430.8| 3,530) 85.2/210.5| 824.4 
11.4] 21.3]318.4| 2,890] 60.2| 8.3) 27.8/|1935...| 10.6] 26.8/430.7| 3,600 87.7|262.2| 1,080.6 
13.4] 21.4/293.8] 2;960| 46.0] 10.1] 33.11|1936..!] 12.4] 31.5|426.5| 3,720] 83.3/289.9]1,321.9 
7.9| 16.0|290.2] 3,050] 64.7| 15.0} 48.2|/1937.. 2} 18.9] 38.6|432.8] 31790] 86.3|341.9/1,819.2 
9:8] 19:3|270.4] 3,030] 69.8] 24.1] _76.6||1938...| 11.9] 29-1|436.5| 3'920|123.1|287.5|1,945.9 
10.1] 20.0|272.7| 2,990] 67.2} 35.0) 103.0/|1939.::| 11.8] 28.9/441.9| 4/100|123.4|379.9|2/297. 
13.0) 25.2 282-0 3.200| 86.2 36.3) 138.3 1940. 12.6] 29.7/449.8) 4.070)127.3 471.2|2°380, 
18.0] 28.9)318.9| 3}560| 97.3! 62:71 211.7 y ii fared an spe stint 


wor 


Biggest Fish Caught Here and Abroad; Fisheries 


489 
+) 
World’s Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 
Sources: International Game Fish Association 
Name of Fish Year Lbs. Oz. Where Caught ' 
HDi Wap 9 0 RS i oe 1912 66 4 Santa Catalina, Calif, 
Amberjiack. 2.0 222°221271° 1937 106 Piles Passagrille, Fla. 
Barracuda, Great.........- 1932 103 4 Bahama Islands 
Bass, Calif. Black Sea... |”! 1916 515 ect Santa Catalina, Calif. 
Bass, Ca. White Sea... 111! 1941 74 4 Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Bass, Channel............. 1941 75% Saree Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
Bass, Large-mouth Black. . 1932 22 4 Montgomery y Lake, Ga. 
EEIEDR EGR eC an Tee 8 2 Off New York 
Bass, Small-mouth Black . 1932 14 ae Oakland, Fla, 
Bass, Striped... .5......... 1913 73 Bans Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
ene Or Tautog.)...... 1937 21 2 Sheepshead Bay, L. I, 
REM vas oc dais vive wn’ 1874 25 Sees Cohasset Narrows, Mass. 
PIGMIPOAN Ten. cess eke oss 1919 13 12 Bimini, Bahamas 
Cli Tol ee va ee 1930 42 Sto Rappahannock R., Va. 
hae fuorida Kingfish.....,. 1935 733 ea Bimini, Bahamas 
“pe ee ee 1940 67% tee Waianae, Oahu, T. H. 
pene, AS aac, eee 1925 90 S Surf City, N. J. 
oe a Summer. . 1895 19 : Off New York ‘ 
RES en 1923 542 Sarasota, Florida \ 
Marlin. Blue. 1941 737 6 ‘Bimini, Bahamas ™ 
Marlin, Silver 1930 618 ‘ Tahiti 
Marlin, Striped 1931 692 A ‘Balboa, Calif. 
arlin, White. 1938 161 3 Miami. Fla. 
Muskalonge.. 1940 621, a Lake St. Clair, Mich, ‘ 
Perch, White. . 1935 4 Keokuk, Iowa 4 : 
Perch, Yellow 1865 4 Bordentown, N. J. : 
i eae 1935 10 MacGregor Lake, P, Q, 
Pike, Great Northern....... 1940 46 Sucandagua Reservoir, NG 
Pike, Wall-eyed........11.! 1933 18 ee ele High Lake, Wis. 
Sailfish, Atlantic........... 1929 106 Sass Miami Beach, Fla. 
Sailfish’ Pacific...)22/2727° 1938 190 ; Galapagos Islands 
Salmon, Atlantic........... 1928 79.2 see Tanaelv, Norway 
almon; Chinook........... 1910 83 cea Umpqua R., Oregon 
Salmon, Landlocked........ 1907 22 8 Sebago Lake, Maine 
PEPSaS = Watn's hwle efron 1938 736 waa Galveston, Texas 
Shark, Man-eater........... 1939 1334 aoe Post Lincoln, So. Austral. 
Shark; Por ei co Saheb a oe a ciee 1936 1009 ace whe Egmont Key, Fla. 
Shark, Thresher . oe hee 1937 922 5 at Bay of Islands, New Zealand 
1939 1382 Brie Sydney H’d., Austral. . 
19 860 a Tocopilla, Chile I 
1938 247 yee Panuco R., Mexico 
1916 14 8 Nipigon R., Ontario 
1866 39 8 Loch Awe, Scotland 1 
1925 41 Sites Pyramid Lake, Nevada 
; Lake 1930 63 Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba 
Trout, Rainbow 1914 26 Skycomish R., 
Trout, Steelhead 1930 29 Chehalis R., wae 
Tuna, Biuvefin.... 927 Ipswich Bay. a 
Tuna ee 1936 181s abide’ 
Dog-toothed . $ a 
Wahi % Serha ies Be a Shs 1935 124 Bird Island, Oahu, T. H, 
eeakaih 02222: 1933 17 Feconie Bay, N a4 
Kfilsh. te, cre x ucie Inle' 
Paice wta ay - 1938 88 Bermagui, Austral. 


World’s Record Fish Caught a% Any Method 


Source: Field and Stream and the American Museum of Natural History \ 


Name of Fish | Yr.; Lbs, |Ozs.;Where Caught|| Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. Ozs. [Weere Caught 
125| 0 |Edenton, N. C.||/Shark, ae 1928) 2,176] © |So. Africa 
ag Sao aie mae 7514| 6 |Hatteras, N. C.||Shark, Whale, ..|1912| 26,594] 0 |Kn’ts Key, Fla. 
* Cal. BL Sea) 1902 800} 0 |Avalon, Cal. Swordfish, A cca 1,000} 0 |New England 
Bluetish:........ 1903 27; © |Nant’ket, Mass, Trout, Lake. + |1878 80; 0 |Mackin'w, M’eh 
Be i Scher e 1933] 83% : a otek ‘Str. se ainbow -. Fee 31 4 ea heres aie 
oO. ¢ B 
ee ee ie deol. eta”  prown.-...|1982) 40] © [Grt.Luke,/Tasm, 
Drom, Biack. -.. 5 a 146] © |St. Aug., Fla. |!Tarpon......./.: 1912} 350] 0 Florida, fn net, 
Flounder, Sum.,..]-... 26| © |Noank, Conn. Tautog (Blackfish) aoe 2 8 |Near Y. 
Muskalonge.. ... .|1906 75| + |Min, Lake, Wis.||Tuna........... 1934] 1,800/ 0 |Wedge; ortN.S. 
Salmon, A tlantie..|1901 103) 2 |D'v'n,F’thScot. |} Wal en alate Ba real kD 124) 12 |Oahu, Hawaii 
Salmon, Chinook.|1939 125| 0 |Petersburg, Ala. Weakfish. . ae 30! 0 IN. J. Coast 
Fisheries of the United Sai er Alaska 
Source: United States Fish and Wildlife Service j 
- Fishin z - i 
Area hand Veesgie Fish Shellfish Total 
Zs Net 
No. tons | Pounds | Value |Pounds} Value | Pounds Value 
5508) 7ac908] 2-00] ou 00] SES00| ng] $08 
18,546 20,683} 576,092) 14, F Fy 5 A Pp 
PraaMe keee cio eros le 20) i 737 8,758| 324,775) 3,827) 30,778] 3,824] 355,553 pene a 
' Chesapeake Bay States (1940| 14,269 5,555 237, 084} 2,628] 83, 652 4, 829 320, 736) 7,457 
South Atlantic and Gulf States 5,802|207,762| 8,843] 575,533] 14,645 ; 
MCRD SO irate s.012 bits 2 3, vena 27,941 13,162} 367,771 Det aobleet | oaieane q 
5,183 45, 677/1 418, 993 27, 133} 33, 1488 2,0! 
Sea crim Sia ee a : 142 6, 073 79, 1084 5,621 2 79,296 5, 623 : 
Mississippi River and Tribu- . 40| 82,3831 2,897 5 
Fy PEN SPO oi 062)" 2,257) 38,321 6 F ; h 
Aiasks (1040)... ttt eee 10098 12,844 561, 140] 10,458] 2/548) 154] 563,688 10/612 | 
PUTotal..(...-% JAa olor ...+. {124,795 | 5,562/112,752|3,609,001| $71,9273|446,723| $26,683 |4,056,524 $98,635 


. . : > = 
490 United States—Irrigation; Farmers’ Cooperatives 
Irrigation in the United States, Cost and Extent 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
r rea Irrigated 1939 Area 
Enter- pe iy fash 2 Seotinatl supehisely : aeee comet 
ated Pri- upple- wit rrigable nvyes 
oped errs CET) mary mental | water 1940 Jan. 1, 1940. 
Number| Numbe Acres cres cres Acres ollar: 
Total® 5.026. 1,697 | 430,022 | 21,003,739 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 1,305,949 | 1,052,049,201 
Arizona........ »91l 15,37 653,263 73, 844,21 104,645 1026, 
Arkansas....... 1,298 1,47 161,601 287,765 14,929 ,752, 
California...... 39,975 | 125,303 5,069,568 455,342 7,398,576 8,039,175 318,889,218 
Colorado......- 8,713 41,228 3,220,685 628,015 3,913,542 ,283,2 106,849,343 
LT ie ee 3,625 34 2,277,857 910,002 2,593,534 2,870,023 102,585,798 
Kansas.....-.. 1,066 1,513 99,9 13,666 142,409 47,2 ,153,8) 
Louisiana...... 2,566 7,305 447,095 2,579 759,915 793,67 11,565,513 
Montana......- 5,55 17,094 1,711,409 168,863 2,344,390 2,588,214 67,352,505 
Nebraska,..... 2;717 9,15 10,379 171,633 192,957 1,095,567 39,056,207 
Nevada......-- 1,464 4,291 739,863 84,722 841,304 915,689 16,906,790 
New Mexico.... 2,503 31,683 554,039 5,123 731,990 807,656 32,735,997 
North Dakota. . 80 358 FU Gi5 il eines 36,52 9,558 755,489 
Oklahoma 120 147 41603)... es 8,62 13,494 272,1 
Oregon......- 5,884 19,389 1,049,176 104,970 1,261,081 1,441,417 50,961,251 
South Dakota 274 1,298 GOL1O8 4} |< eaee ae 121,847 23,961 5,395,610 
HBEXAS.0....-. 4,040 30,670 1,045,224 66,909 1,773,812 2,180,796 66,441,376 
yeOtah..... 2,401 45,220 1,176,116 322,994 1,357,714 1,432,533 41,896,532 
Washington. ... 4,120 24,64 615,013 184,664 31,5) 837,096 56,415,196 
Wyoming...... 3,385 11,527 1,486,498 93,581 1,913,527 2,277,046 41,522,801 
Florida........ 3,628 3,930 132,362 6,574,420 175,813 188,557 7,055,921 


*Florida data are not included in the totals. 


DRAINAGE IN UNITED STATES COVERS 87 


Of the total land area in the United States in 
farms, one-twelfth, or approximately 87 million |. 
acres, are served by organized drainage enterprises, 
This is an acreage 
slightly more than the total land area of the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio combined. Eliminat- 
ing land in farms not available for crops, land in 


according to the 1940 Census. 


lin drainage enterprises outside of ‘‘occupied 
such as land available for settlement, etc. 

These lands in drainage enterprises require 
146,152 miles of open ditch, 55,734 miles of tile 
drains, and 6,793 miles of levees with a capital 
investment of $691,724,519. 


MILLION ACRES 


drainage enterprises is one-sixth of Pat farm lands. 
There are, however, some 17 million acres of land 


farms,”’ 


Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the UWS: 
Source: U. S. Farm Credit Administration1 


Associations? Estimated Membership? Estimated Business* 
Specified Groups 
1938-) 1939-; 1940- ; 
r 39 40 41 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 1,000 4 
Dorie: arch duct 476) 536) 535) 315,000} 270,00 : oat 
‘otton and products... j 70,000} 225,000} 73,000 78,000) 85, 
Dairy products........ ,373| 2,395} 2,374} 650,000) 620,000 ,000} 610,000) 560,000 693,000 
Fruits, vegetables, nuts,| 1,162) 1,139 1,096) 183,000 6,000} 199,000) 287,000} 289,000 5,000 
Grain, dry beans, rice ..| 2,540) 2,462) 2,422 367,000] 365,000] 363,000! 383,000} 390,000} 387,000 
PEAVGBTOOM, vs n cvs e +> 862} 844! 800] 600,000 4 r 280,000} 282,000} 292,000 
Poultry, C@E8......0.5 6 180 181 179| 100,000} 104,000) 105,000} 78,000} 76,000) 82,000 
Wool, mohair.......... 135} 134) 136] 60,000 2,00 74,000} 13,000} 11,000) 17,000 
Miscellaneouss......... 372} 360) 401) 135,000) 133,000 41,000] 43,000] 50,000 
Total marketing.. 8,100} 8,051) 7,943)2,410,000 2,300,000 2,420,000) 1,765,000 1,729,0 
Purchasing.......... 2/600) 27649] 21657) '890,000| '900,000} '980,000| 335,000 8388;000 73369/000 
Total marketing and 
purchasing........... 10,700] 10,700) 10,600|3,300,000/ 3,200,000) 3,400, 000/2,100,000/2,087,000/ 2,280,000 


TP cs RUE fh had De Bad PS Shh Reha Dace Boa Neha Add Co iced Deda A tt Red Eo tated Bad be: Edda eT 
1 Based on data collected by mail surveys for specified marketing seasons which includ 
during which the farm products of specified crop years were avert into the channels “of ue pena 


2Includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associ: 
agencies, independent service-rendering associations, and subsidiaries whose Rainans ween 


from those of the parent organizations. 
3 Includes members, contract members, and shareholders, but does not include patrons not in these 


categories. 


sales 
distinct 


4 Includes some intra-association transactions, also the value of commoditi ‘ 
render essential services either in marketing or purchasing and the IT bt eon cuitiee elma 


associations either on a commission or a brokerage basis. 
6 Includes associations handling commodities not spec: 
commodities, and those furnishing special marketing or other services. 


ified above, those handling several types of 


6If adjustments are made for the marketing business handled by the purchasing associations and 


the purchasing business 0 


f 
3 periods are $416,000,000, $448,200,000, and more than $450,000,000. 
FARMERS’ MARKETING AND PURCHASING COOPERATIVES IN THE U. S.—THEIR OPERATIONS 


the marketing associations, the revised figures for purchasing for the 


\ 


Esti- 
Associa-| mated |} Estimated 
tions |member-| business 
ship 
1,906} 790,000 |$187,000,000 
2,112 | 950,000 | 254,000,000 
2,601 | 856,900 | 313,400, 
2,600 | 900,000 | 350,000, 
2,600 | 890,000 | 335,000, 
2,649 | 900,000 | 358,000,000 
2,657 | 980,000 | 369,000, 


Esti- 
Associa-| mated | Estimated 
Year tions |member-| business Year 

ship 
VORB 5 6. sce ee 1,217 | 247,000 |$135,000,000 |/1934- 
1927-28.... 1,205 | 398,000 | 128,000,000 1935-36 
LGIS-3O, sk... 1,454 | 470,000 | 190,000,000 ||1936- 
VOROBL Toke ae 1,588 | 392,000 | 215,000,000 ||1937-38 
1931-32........ 1,645 | 533,000 | 181,000,000 ||1938-39 
1982-83. ......: 1,648 | 542,700 | 140,500,000 |/19: Fae 
1933-34........ 1,848 | 692,000 {| 152,000,000 {{1940-41 ... 


> 
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American Farm Bureau Federation ‘ 
Source: An Official of the Organization 


General Offices—58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois. Officers—President, Ed: A. O'Neal 
General Offices; Vice-President, Earl C. Smith, : De: ? nis; i j 
etonmar he Ge seas ma Ne South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois; Secretary 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


ae te eet Seas mae eate Sere Washington, D. C. 
~L. n, Director, Agricultural Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washin; » D.C. 
4 C. C. Keller, President, National Assoc. of County Agricultural Agents, Springfield, ‘Misses aah 


Region, Nelson Jost; Assistant Treasurer and Accountant, Mrs. Ad 
Nirector, Associated Women of A. F. B. F., Mrs. Chas. W. Sewell. iene? Reon ee 
o OFFICERS OF STATE FARM BUREAUS 
% States President Secretary 


--|C. W. Rittenour, Montgomery 
-|Earl Maharg, Phoenix 

-| Waldo Frasier, Little Rock 

-| Berkeley 

-|H. Don Tarr, Denver 

.|David A. Clarke, Milford 

Ralph Boswell, Orlando 

Mrs. A. S. Hampton, Pelham 

Jed Ashton, Pocatello 

Geo, E. Metzger, Chicago 


C. L. Brody, Lansing 

J. 8. Jones, St, Paul 

Miss Nell McRaney, Jackson 

Mrs. Chas. Schuttler, Jefferson City 
' 


WAOMERTA EY 32 od. a ke Claude C. Gray, - Timber. .|E. R. Cook, Helena 
Nebraska.,....... -.+-.|C. Y. Thompson West Point. E. T. Winter, Lincoln 
TU ee See George Ogilvie, Elk Mrs. Florence Bovett; Reno 


Alfred L. French, Concord 

H., Earl Propst, Trenton 

-|Miss Olga Harlan, State College 
.|E. 8. Foster, Ithaca 

R, Flake Shaw, Greensboro 
Murray D. Lincoln, Columbus 
W. A. Conner, Oklahoma City 
Pendleton 

Manuel Gonzalez, San Juan 

A. W. Paim, Huron 

Miss Bessie Tucker, Columbia 
W. B. Stewart, Waco 

Selvoy J. Boyer, Salt Lake City 
L. H. Marvin, Burlington 

M. B. Heizer, Harrisonburg 

R. D. Flaherty, Walla Walla 
Leland Booth, Morgantown 
James C. Green, Madison 

Mrs. W..E. Searle, Laramie 


Crop Lands of the World 


Source: International Year Book of Agriculture 


‘There are no reliable figures for any year later than 1936. 


Arable Arable Arable 
Country land Country land Country land 
Euro; 1,000_acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 
aiants, .... 2.20: -} 7,388 || Boland; .......-....[ "45,854 345 
Austria.......... / i ~ , I 
Belglumin....secess6 2,622 -| 38,968 2,839 
Bulgaria......... $a 8,910 5 1239 a 
Czechoslovakia.....}| 14,468 Switzerland........ 1,243 India (British Proy.)| 310,585 
ONMATE. 266.2 ck sce 6,561 3 NB) Bees 553,296 India (Ind. States) ..| 85,756 
Hatonia.... 6.005 2,671 United Kingdom. . JSDAN Aus eae 14,915 
F sAedaiehe wa ee tain i] England, Wales 8,799 Java and Madura...| 19,269 
STANCE ielwia civic aye sey, Dzeee Scotland......... 2,968 Syria and Lebanon,. 3,328 
Germany...........]| 47,970 Northern Ireland... 1,114 Turkey..... Jareetae «| 19,143 
IBPECCE siecle leis case's 3 5,070 Yugoslavia.........) 18,431 ||Africa 
is 0 300"4:) Aa | 13,885 North America Algeria......... ch 14,759 
PEPIN) e's 6,0 n10'0.6)¢ 00.0 3,232 Canada....... icy 58,269 FEZ DE ya. sen 3) sete 509 
APBIY seis re vite ee ccf  S1,992 Guatemala...,..... 1,127 French Morocco....| 17,495 
tvia.. 12 Mexico. 0. o.55.0 55:8 11,984 Sa Sara cle reyes EF 7,250 
Lithuania 6,716 United States....... 319,841 Union So. Africa....| 11,989 
Tuxemb 274 uth America, Australasia , 
Netherlai 2,412 Argentina..........] 62,818 Australia......... 29,343 
‘Norway 2,058 Brazil. .... weeeesss| | 22,968 New Zealand....... 046 
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U. S.—National Parks and Monuments 


a The National Parks and National Monuments 


Source: National Park Service 


’ The National Park Service (June 30, 
torical parks, 82 national monuments, { 
national battlefield sites, 9 national memorials, 
3 national parkways, and 1 national capital park. 
21,613,543 acres. 
Following are 
show area, in square miles. 


Acadia, 1929, Maine coast (29)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
also bold point on opposite mainland across Frencb- 
mans Bay. 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (56) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid 
coloring of earth’s materials. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, 
Mexico (77)—Contains stupendous caverns, 
yet wholly explored, limestone decorations. ~ 

¢ Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (251)— 

* Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 
cano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. Interesting lava 
formations. Fine fishing. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,538)— 
Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
character, more than 200 glacier=fed lakes of ro- 
mantic beauty, 60 small glaciers. Precipices thou- 
sands of feet deep. é 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
(1,008)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. : 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(150)—Includes ‘most spectacular portion of Teton 
Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. " 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (714)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (271)—Interestin volcanic 
areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct 
volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.57)— 
Hot Springs said to possess healing properties. 
Many hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (209)—Largest island 
n Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested wil- 
derness. 

ngs Canyon, 1940, California (710)—Sierra 
wilderness with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 
feet high; park also contains Big Tree groves. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (163) 
—only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(76)—Series of caverns including spectacular ony 

Became nationally known in the 
war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 


Southeastern New 
not 


Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
Most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 


1941) is responsible for 26 national parks, 
1 national recreational area, 
13_ national 


mer feeding ground for the 

Platt, 1906, 
and other springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(405)—Heart_ of the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable records 
of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (604)— 
‘The Big Tree National Park. Scores of sequoias 20 
to 30 feet in diameter, thousands over 10 feet in 
diameter, General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
meter and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain‘ 
ranges; startling precipices. Mount Whitney and 
Kern River canyon. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia 
286)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of the 

lue Ridge Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (20)—Cavern 
having several miles of galleries and numerous 
chambers containing peculiar formations. 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 


4 national his- 
11 national military parks, 7 
8 national historic sites, 


cemeteries, 
Federal Park System was 


The total area of the 


f 
the national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 


Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(3,472)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes, petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, Tremark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (1,189) 
Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; roman- 
tic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary height; 
3 groves of Big. Trees. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (135)—Maegnifi- 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln, 1916, Kentucky -(0.17)—Con- 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thought 
to be that in which Lincoln was born. q 

Chalmette, 1907, Louisiana (0.05)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 


fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 
Colonial National, 1936, Southeastern Virginia 
¢ importance 


(10)—Includes three areas of histo 
in Colonial history—Jamestown, Williamsburg, and 
Yorktown. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 
and 1779-80. < 

‘The mansion of the late Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt, north of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
has been deeded to the U. S. Govt., by his niece, 
Mrs. Margaret Louise Van Alen, and has been 


designated as the Vanderbilt 
Can erg x Mansion National 


uh NATIONAL MONUMENTS . 
ese ‘‘monuments’’ include the Aztec Ruins at 
Aztec, N. M., the Cliff Dwellers ruins in Arizona 
and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian. 1877 Battlefield 
in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near Charleston, 
S. C.; Fort. Jefferson, Fla.; Craters (lava) of the 
Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.; Dinosaur fossil 
remains, Jensen, Utah; George Washington Birth- 
place near Fredericksburg, Va.;~ Glacier Bay, 
Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison, Colc.; Great Sand Dunes in the 
San Luis Valley, Colo.: Katmai, Valley of 10,000 
Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Calif.; Mounds (pre- 
historic) near Chillicothe, O.; Muir (redwood) 
Sie in California; Natural Bridges, in Utah; 
etrified Forest, near Adamana, Ariz.; Joshua 
Tree, in California, south of the Mojave Desert; 
Statue of Liberty; New York Harbor, Ocmulgee 
(Indian mounds), 693 acres in and around Macon, 
Ga.; Appomattox Court House, Va.; Ft. Marion, 
Fla.; Ft. Laramie, Wyo.; Ft. Matanzas, Fia.; Ft. 
McHenry, Md.; Ft. Pulaskt, Ga. 
i ev onument, No. Car., where th 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heaviersehane 
air machine was made, is a National Memorial. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Dover, Tenn. Fredericks- 
burg and Spottsylvania County Battlefields Memo- 
rial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Gettysburg. 
Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, N. C.. Kings 
Mountain, Kings Mountain, S. C. Moores Creek, 
Currie, N. C. Petersburg, Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, 
Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. tones River, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, Vicksburg, Miss. 

NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 

Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md. Brice’s Cross Roads, 
Bethany, Miss. Cowpens, near Spartanburg, S. C. 
Fort Necessity, S. E. of Uniontown, Pa. Kennesaw 
Mountain, near Marietta, Ga. Tupelo, Miss. White 
Plains, N. Y. (west side of Bronx River Parkway 
at foot of Chatterton Hill), a monument. 

The National Cemeteries administered by the 
National Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; Battle- 
ground, Georgia Ave., D. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Cue oe ieee! pee Donelson, Tenn.; 

redericksburg, Va.; Gettysburg, Pa.; Poplar Grove 
Va.; Shiloh, Tenn.; Stones River, 5 : 
burg, Miss., and Yorktown, Va. 


enn.; Vicks-— 
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National-Forest Areas in United States, 1941 
Source: United States Forest Service 


Not under Not under Not under 
State Gross Forest State Gross Forest State Gross Forest 
area Service area Service area Service 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1,827,598] |Mass... . SL ee 746,703 282,716 
33,974] |Mich....]} 5,095,081 3,066,70 186,155 159,438 
692,799) Minn...| 5,041,925 2,504,524/'/S. C 1,422,604 860,739 
1,384,936) |Miss....| 2,777,325 1,816,172 1,403,633 294, 
5,353,896) |Mo..... 3,321,513 2,085,793 1,524,002 960,699 
‘4 1,536,404//Mont...| 18,987,340 2,679,300 1,714,374) 1,055,425 
. 245,168) |Nebr.... 207,209 1,183 8,988,654 1,175,908 
1,021,703) |Nev..... 5,245,813 253,579) |V ,020 412,61 
1,488,598) |N. HB... . 806,323 142,124 4,123,663 2,729,215 
611,463) |N. M....| 10,244,770 1,355,442 10,737,663 1,177,868 
713,816) |N. C....| 3,588,126 2,613,110 1,836,140 932,687 
oa 213,924/|N. D.... 764,441 763,921 2,016,924 646,224 
u 965,655) |Ohio. .. 1,466,109 1,401,932 9,116,183] 454,393 
{ 741/420) |Okla. ||: 344/26 181,067 | -— 
i eet Ores. -+.| 17,272,498 2,985,513 -|228,309,297| 50,656.649 
a Income from the national forests during the fiscal year 1940-1941 was $6,681,825, as against $6,751,553 
in 1930. Returns from timber sales to the Federal Treasury reached an all time high at $4,789,024. ° 
ia The receipts included $1,429,091 of grazing fees and special-use fees of $383,477 for Summer home sites. N 
a resorts and other private or semi-private developments permitted on Federal lands. ; 


The area under the Forest Service Administration comprises 177,652,648 acres, of which 176,621,549 
ie are in the national forests, and the rest are (acres): purchase units, 558,587; experimental areas, 317,395; 
nie land utilization and other areas, 155,117. 


4 Of the national forest areas, those approved for acquisition but unacquired total 857,756 acres. 


STATE PARKS, FORESTS, AND RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1941 


Recreat.; Other Recreat. Other Recreat.; Other 
Areas | andTot. States Areas | and Tot. States Areas | andTot. 
Acres Acres Aeres 

21,708 20,068 90,068 

. 7,797 30,692) 2,242,520 

14,822 3 7, 
216,527 22,861 134,650 
12 108,640} 123,336 
12,994 8,732| 135,359 
ons. 308,978) 315,508 
19,854 Gunes 52, 2 
11,21 5,383 75,086 
,518) 18,304 57,676 
11,452 , es 
14,121 29,599 75,050 
77 12,409} 190,138 
11,072 1,238 al 
, 220) ,309 5,149 Ramses Gee 
6,772 19,266 114,361 Total....| 4,055,281|12,087,854 
16,409, 34,464 50,527 


Recreation areas include parks, including the Catskill and Adirondack Preserves. 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


| > ; 
1869,... .]12,755/1919.... .(34,552 (1924... ..|35,931),1929.....|36,886|/1933..... 13,961//1937... . (25,997 
i370 : isoor 11920... . ./83,799}}1925.... 1930.... .|26,051||1934...../15,494||1938..../21,646 
1889. -|23,842]/1921 -}26,961//1926..... POST edie 16,523/|1935..., .|19,539||1939... .|24,975 
1899... . .|35,078]|1922 -{31,569}|1927..... 1932..... 10,151//1936.....|24,355)|1940... .|28,934 
1909... . .144,5101|1923.... .137,166])1928.... .134,142 
LUMBER SAWED IN 1940 BY STATES 
Total Total Total Total 
$) tat | M ft. State M ft. State M ft: 
shee rats caans b.m,. b.m. b.m. 


LO RREE  telpaae iets 9,9 Montana..,... 325,338||South Carolina.| 868,158 
||Kan. and Nebr. N. Hampshire..} 188,967/|South Dakota. . 0,2: 
Kentucky New Jersey.... 15,611|/Tennessee.....] 336,908 
4 jana... . 5 New Mexico...} 112,786]|Texas..... 1,271,104 
Sy Maine...:....} '230,172||New York... .. '876||Utah...... 15, 
23 I Maryland..... 40,293)||North Carolina.|1,338,764||Vermont...... 97,254 
3) 1||Massachusetts. 64,803/|Ohio.......... 103,794||Virginia....... 1,049,822 
er Michigan...... 422,624||Oklahoma..... 156,018 Waal oe 4,541,702 
a Minnesota..... 147,359||Oregon........ 5,202,111||West Virginia..| 318,538 
c 50||Mississippi. . ..|1,481,950)|Pennsylvania..| 173,786||Wisconsin..... 430,004 
3 Missouri... ... 57,584||Rhode Island. . 7,010||Wyoming...... 57,244 
7 | ¥ 
ae - The above table excludes the cut made by lath and shingle ‘mills. 


5 ae C s tics separately for each State for which figures can be given without 
Becraies ate Or. ahaa Se No lumber production was reported from North Dakota. 
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Weight of Commercially Imporiant American Woods 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


The weights given below may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cu 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 


0.78 X D2 
Vv =——_ XH Hx4 


bi 144 E 
1¢ | where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 


42 — the square of the tree’s diameter at 4%2 feet 
from the ground in inches 


vo. a 


lume of a tree in cubic feet: 
Per cubic 
foot Per 
Species 1,000 
Air- board 
Green| dry feet 
Lb. Lb. Lb. 
FANGEPATCO... cies cjeise es eee 46 28 2,330 
PASE DIACK iaston ccna anes « 52 34 2,830 
Ash, commercial white....| 48 41 3,420 
PAAR EOTCEON a: 2. sivieis v= d30°* 46 38 3,160 
PRON EUR ial foeteraya| aya al cia. side. 43 26 2,170 
ESBSS WOO): copter) scie,e e's =e 42 26 2,170 
PRBGCHO Or eek isc: ois.ne > <i OF 45 silt 
SERMEICHA Hentai) cvciace eh eye rn 57 44 3,670 
Birch, paper. . 38 3,160 
Butternut..... 46 27 2,2 
Cedar, Alaska... . 36 31 2,580 
Cedar, eastern re ee ho: 33 7 
Cedar, incense... EN ebay NC ctela be Norelera aus S05 
Cedar, northern white....| 28 22 1,830 
Cedar, Port Orford....... 56 29 ,420 
Cedar, southern white....| 26 23 1,920 
Cedar, western red,,-.... 27 23 1,920 
IGherry, DIBCK,.....5....+ 45 35 ,930 
REBENUG ease pisses =. 55 30 2,500 
Cottonwood, eastern...... 49 28 2,330 
Cottonw’d, northern black.| 46 24 2,000 
Cypress, southern........ 51 32 2,670 
Douglas fir, coast region...| 38 34 2,830 
Douglas fir, Inland Empire 
36 31 2,580 
35 30 . 
54 35 2,920 
53 44 3,670 
56 37 ,0' 
45 25 2,080 
46 27 12 
45 35 a: 
34 2,830 
56 35 2,920 
50 37 3,080 


_ The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
olor, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 
fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. 

The sapwood of all species is light in color and 
in some species it is practically white. The white 
sapwood of certain species, such as maple, makes it 
preferable to the heartwood for specific uses. In 
some species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- 
wood, cottonwood, and beech, there is little or no 
difference in color between sapwood and heart- 
wood, but in most species the heartwood is darker 
and fairly uniform color. 

In plain-sawed boards and rotary-cut veneer the 
annual growth rings frequently from ellipses and 
parabolas that make striking figures, especially 
when the rings are’ irregular in width and outline 
on the cut surface. On quarter-sawed surfaces 
these rings form stripes, which are not especially 
ornamental unless they are irregular in width and 
direction. The relatively large rays, often referred 
to as flakes, forrn a conspicuous figure in quarter- 


H = total height of tree in feet 


Per cubic 
eta 1000 
cie ’ 
pn Air- board 
Green| dry feet 
0 38 2330 
Hemlock, eastern. ’ 
FS tae western = ee aan 
Hickory, pecan > 
eeu true. or , 51 4,250 
Honeylocust......-.--.-.| Gl jo-s.-s]- pene ces 
Larch, western 36 3,000 
Locust, blacK..... 58 48 4,000 
Magnolia, cucumber...... 49 33 2,750 
Magnolia, evergreen...... 59 35 2,920 
Maple, bigleaf..........- 47 34 2,836 
Maple, black., «2.0: - =... ++ 54 40 3,330 
Maple; redo os. 5.0505. 8 50 38 3,170 
Maple, silver.........-..- 45 33 750 
Maple, sugar........----- 56 44 3,670 
Oak. Fed >. 22S asiitn oe 52 64 44 3,670 
Oak, white: ....001-<2+++ 63 47 3,920 
Pine, lodgepole. ....+..... 39 29 2,420 
Pine, northern white...... 36 25 2,080 
Pine, Norway....-.--.--- 42 ob 2,830 
Pine, ponderosa.......... 45 8 2,330 
Pines, southern yellow: 
Pine, loblolly... 52, - 53 36 ; 
Pine, longleaf. . ..| 55 41 3,420 
Pine, shortleaf. 52 36 000 
Pine, sugar....... 52 25 2,080 
Pine, western white 35 27 4 
Popiar, yellow 38 28 2,330 
Redwood..... 50 28 2,330 
Spruce, eastern. . ..| 34 28 2,3. 
Spruce, Engelmann....... 39 23 r. 
Spruce, SitKa...........- 33 28 2,330 
Sugarberry? cis eek esses 48 36 3, 
Sycamore. Slaw wees <5 + a= 52 34 2,830 
Tamarack....... 47 37 3,080 
Walnut, black 58 38 3,170 


sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked grain, 
which slopes in alternate directions in successive 
layers from the center of the tree outward, quarter- 
sawed surfaces show a ribbon effect, either be- 
cause of the difference in reflection of light from 
successive layers when the wood has a natural 
luster or because cross grain of varying degree 
absorbs stains unevenly. Much of this type of 
figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. 

The thermal conductivity of wood varies with 
species, the heavier kinds having higher con- 
ductivity values. Since thermal conductivity is 
inversely proportional to heat-insulating value, 
the lighter species are the better insulators. 

The electrical resistance of wood varies greatly 


with change in moisture content, especially below © 


the fiber-saturaticn point, decreasing as the 
moisture content increases. It also varies slightly 
with species, is greater across the grain than along 
it, and approximately doubles for each drop in 
temperature of 22.5° F, 


. Paper and Paperboard Production in the U. S., 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Short ; 

Kind tons Kind ens Kind po 
Aggregate............ 14,483,709]|Text:......... Somate : Son 
ewspint. <4 o1 2202 | 1058 god) Witiag: 22000000000 shoeeallotnen 272i} Barge 

round-woo rinting. . 5 TADDUNG «2. cee es cae i 
Accs) Se aememnal gab aaa|\Tisaue east eer siS waar see magey 
ROVER ocecn Geos cs 26,944||Absorbent,..........- 129,410 

Production of paper and paperboard in 1940 was (short tons) by individual states as follows: 

Short 5 

States tons States oo States —— 
IOUTONMA.. .., )ou esis’ 329,082||/Massachusetts........ 
Connecticut... ...2.: 174,496||Michigan............. 1 339/581 aesar cL Eee pas eat 
Delaware............- 29; Minnesota............ "300,563||Vermont............. 77, 
RUBLE AS cians codebase ais New Hampshire... ||. ; 169,059||Virginia... 22.22.2102] 8776 

SRG Hs Toh wiacchn 610,769||New Jersey...... 2.22. 780,151||Washington. i 
MMA cscs cs sce 252,435||New York............ 1,455,573||West Virginia, .... 1.1, 51,825 
Louisiana... 2.2.5 753,752||North Carolina... |. :| "154,232||/Wisconsin. .. 2... ...2.| 1,072.% 
Maines gin css. ccs TO%8, OBO ||OHION. wens ca tee ee 997,867||Other southern states. .| 1,03: 
Maryland. .......... =| -7161;709||Oregon. || |: Sat ae ‘| 310,870]|Other states. "30 
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United States—Food Vitamins "495 
‘ - 
The Vitamin Content of Foods 
(100 gram edible portions) 
Source: Dietary and Chemical Researches 
The range of values reported for one vitamin i rti 
atk Saat hee food, varietal differences, and method af aise Renee wontons: oS 
re r in content of ordinary diets, average figures 7 
are required pecause specific information about the variety, condition of growths aia ner eens 


affecting the vitamin values of foods is usually not available. 


Every figure in the enclosed table ri 
listed in the lefthand col : € represents one or more actual assays of the respective food item 


VITAMIN VALUES FOR EDIBLE PORTIONS OF FOODS 


Vitamin values per Vitamin valu 
100 grams! 100 Pisa a 


Food 


Apples, all varieties. . 
Apricots: 


VOICE OG 0 ssi so a 


Lima, fresh, green..|........ 
i Navy, dried........ 

Yellow, wax....... 
Beef: 


Blueberries. .. 
Bread: 


Rye, 100 per cent. ../........ 

White (without milk);........ : 

Whole wheat.......].:...... Condensed, sweet. .. 
(ip U el eS ea Dry, skim..... 


aera Ri dA. BAT a aivanoratad ss... : 
aan 50 


Mewiritineres. 1 sign) 90] vo [2-2 | erneene otc: 


Cheese: 
American Ched..... Orange: 
Cherry: Winds. fresh.|........ Ssecates cess st] WCED yellow .. is... 
Chicken: Light yellow....... 
e 2 .+.|/Orange juice: 
f Deep yellow....... 
: 2) Ae IR et ee Light yellow a 
Collards Oysters... 
Corn: 
Country Gentleman.}........ 
Golden Bantam....|.. - ROM Cr ory |e. ct) ian 
Corn meal: 


White. plete se 
PMQUOW oe ire ais.ce in 
-|/Peanuts: 
fag Aoeets Span.|..... 
Cream: w, Spa en a 
Summer, light...... 640}......|.....] 5-18 ||Pears: Fresh....... 
Summer, heavy.... one Pears: 


Sic coe eee _ 100 
Dandelion greens... . a CBMNe?: M0555). es 
Dates: Dried........ 50, : Fresh Nes pte uate 


Eggs: 
Samnratr, whole... .. 
Summer, yolk...... 
cee: ae be Ocen 700, Nae aed AOSD. SOW af eelrectoioe 
MGC, YON eset h  £,SSUl DOU «e205 OUKLSUTT) LAVER. we ce cw wine 
Endive: Gurled. Bele ~ 3,850) Roast, lean, loin....]........ 
rigs: Potatoes: 


White, patent......]........ 
Olewheat.......J...0s.0 
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Vitamin values per 
ui r 
Mier es peo “i 100 grams? 
Sane ees SS Food a 
Eyes x Bia; D is. Bi. | c|{ D 
ri 
I. U. |Micro.jmgm| I, U. I. U. |Micro.jmgm]} I 
Raisins: Sun-dried...]...-.--- PA oem Serseras Strawberries.......- 87 
Raspberries: H Sweetpotato.».....- 
PAM cu, bev elltosc ean e 25|.....|.....--||/Tangerime. ......-+-> 
J ENS 2 2 130 yt) 1 es Tangerine juice...... 
Rhubarb.....-..... LOO) Sa0b5 Dy eee Tomato: Red... - 
Rice: Brown........|.--++++> 420|.....|.....--.-|/Tomato juice.... 
Rice polishings......|..- or eRe EReO higielstws [rgraie\@re) 3 Trout, fresh wate’ 
Rutepaces BR ocak |haia'e ae MOT OOS |i, ae sro Tuna, canned.... 


.|/Turnip greens....... 
Turnips: White. .....]--++--. 
Walnut meats: Engl. 


Rye: Whole grain....|........ 
Salmon, red canned. : 
Sardines, can.; Amer. 


Sauerkraut... ......|-------+e]e- . Watercress .........-]eceereee z, 
Soybeans Watermelon. .......|-----++- 70 ¥ 3 
RAC fore c e's wep AEBS SOUPS ciaiere a Wheat: 
Green, fresh efaryee A75| 40 |.....-; Germ, 6. wee ieee 
PUIBACH Oc tei 'sals ce. *10,000 WOO} TET. oc. ess 
Squash: Shredded .........-]---++--+ . 
UTATCT oss ss cio *700 AO| 2S EW Seco Whole graims.......|--«++++- os f 
SWAMP OI Re aise sore 0s *6,000 45) 3.5). J25 03 


ie oe pr for ees prodacl leat OLDeE ee song ate oe 

‘alues refer to 100 grams of raw weight corrected for vitamin ses A 

F where there are no figures the food has been tested and found lacking in this vitamin or the ’ 
/ quantities present are insignificant; or no reliable value can be given. 

va 


f 


4 


A Daily (B-1) Vitamin Allowance 


Source: The American Medical Association ; i‘ 


According to the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association, an adult needs 2 milligrams 
a day of thiamin chloride, the nerve vitamin (B-1), an adult woman requires 1.8 milligrams. The 
following table shows the milligram content of the foods named: 


6 oz. whole-wheat bread.............---+++-+ 2B 4 4 OZ. POCALOER. 6. ivan < ccieare culsiele waite Maree 15 


aid 
Ordinary white bread 
1 pint milk.... 3 


-26 | 4 oz. other vegetables. ......-.....-:-eeeeeeee 120 
12/50 | 4 og. other fruits. . . dw. 0. wee ewe ese enlons .056 
a a OT | 1 08. COREG. 608 os § So ow eins 0 = whale semis Sree -10 


ege Sa Pace: ae OEE 
The Committee has prepared, also, sample low-cost and high-cost diets considered to be sufficient for 
supplying all the essential vitamins and minerals including B-2. 


Low Cost 


7 

1 

f 

3 to 4 cups of milk daily for each child. | 
4 


3 cups daily for each sedentary adult. 

1 quart daily for an expectant or nursing motuer. 

1 pint daily for each other adult. 

Potatoes or sweet potatoes—10 or 11 servings a week. 

Dry beans or peas, or nuts—3 or 4 servings a week. 

Tomatoes or citrus fruit—4 or 5 servings a week with at least 4 tablespoons of tomato juice or 2 

* tablespoonfuls of orange juice for each child. 

Leafy, green or yellow vegetables—9 or 10 servings a week. 

Egges—4 a week for each person. . 
Lean meat, fish or poultry—6 or 7 small servings a week. i 
Cereal—Once or twice 2 day; bread with every meal; dessert, once a day. 


Expensive Diet 
3 cups of milk daily for each child under 2 and each sedentary adult. 
4 cups daily for other children, quart for expectant or nursing mothers, and pint for all other adults. 
Potatoes or sweet potatoes—Once a day. 
Tomatoes or citrus fruit—Once a day. 
Leafy, green or yellow vegetables—11 or 12 times a week. 
_. Other vegetables or fruits—3 times a day. 
~ 1 egg a day for each person. 
9 or 10 servings of lean meat, fish or poultry a week. 
Anything else the family wants to eat. 
A milligram is one-thousandth of a gram, a gram =15.432-troy grains, a troy pound =5,760 troy grains. 


¢ 
7 
Food Value of Fresh Fruits 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Fuel Fuel 
Fruit Water| Prot.| Fat |Sugar| yaj. t Water] Prot.| Fat |Sugar| voy 
% | % | % 2 | Gok tebe % o 1% |e ; 
; 0.3 | 0.4 | 11.1 | 290 82.8 1.2 0.6 413 
D ; 1.0 | 0.1 | 10:4 | 25 281 06 | of | &4 | as . 
: 1:7 | 26:4 | 0.6 |1,200 82:9 | 0.5 | O.1 | 11.8 | 305 
Bananas......| 74.8 | 1.2 | 0.2 | 19.2 | “445 87.2 | 0.9] 0.2 | 8.8 | 230 
Blackberries. .} 85.3 | 1.2] 1.1 | 6.1 | 285 88.7 | 0.6-| 0.1 | 9.0 | 195 
Blueberries. ..| 83.4 | 0.6 | 0.6 | 9.7 | 310 76.6 | 5.2 | 0.9 7. | 435 : 
Cherries. ..... BOM A LOB Isc. 310 86.9 | 0.5 | 0.1 |'° 8.78] 230 
Crabapples.::| 81.1 | 0.4 | 0.3 |°12°6"| 340 82.7 | 0.7 | 04 | 8.9 | 315 
ranberries...| 87.4 | 0.4| 0.7 | 4.2 | 240 78.2} 0.8 | 0.4 | 15.9 | 395 . 
ants.....| 84.7] 1.6 | 0.4 | .6.7 | 275 85.3 | 0.4 | 0.2 | 11.9 | 260 } 
Figs.....:...| 78.0 | 24 | 0.4 | 16.2 | 395 64.71 13 | 014 | 25.3 | 635 
Gooseberries. .| 88.3 | 0.8 | 0.4 | 4.2 | 215 85.7 | 0:7 | 0.2 | 8:3 | 255 F 
Grapefruit 88.8 | 0.5 | 0.2] 6.5 | 200 75.8 | 1.5 | 1.2 | 11.9 | 455 
Grapes. 81.9] 14] 14 | 115 | 355 76.5 | 0.9 | 0.2 | 13.3 | 420 ; 
Guavas 80.6 | 1.0 | 0.6 | 6.1 | 355 85.3 | 0.3] O1 | 63 
Haws 75.8 |) 20 | 70.6 |. .....|| 440 80.74) 1.6.) Le ti 7.9 ; 
Lemons ‘| 89:3 | 0.9] 0.6 |°°2:2°| 200 94.91 05] 01] 014 
Limes........| 86.0] 0.8] O1 | 0:5 | 240 90.0 | 0. 0. 5.271 185. . 
Mangos......' $1.4! 0.7! 0.2! 13.7 | 335 ga! Os 08 6.0 | 140° 
Means as invert, LO as A \ 


| Calories are per pound. Sugar 
» 


N ——o. 


ee 


‘ Power of the Dollar, By Years, in U. S. _ 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 1926=$1 u 


. | Hides, 
Foods | Leath. 
Prod. 


indices; Grain Crops H ere and Abroad ee 


House- 
fur- 
nish- 


Build- |Chem- 
Motat ing icals, 


Fuel 
‘Prod. | Light- 
ing Mate. | Drugs 


ings 
$1.159} $1.869} $0.893] $1.786 
669 -607 -705 


1.403 
1.209) 


| i 435| 1.368 


AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN U. S. CITIES : 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and doze: 


Year | R’nd | Pork | Ba- But- | Milk Corn | Pota- 


as (Cal.) |Steak|Chops| con | Ham | Lard | Hens | Eggs | ter Del. | Flour| meal | toes | Sugar 
os) bene on CLL SO OO | ; 


Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. | Doz 


g 
= 


§ . | Lb. i. kh 5 
-2 | 11.9 | 14.3 | 16.3 9.9 | 13.4 | 20.7 | 26.1 6.8 2.5 9 
-£ | 19.2 | 25.5 | 24.6 | 16.4 | 19.9 | 33.7 | 35:9 8.4 3.6 | 2.8 
-O | 20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 | 20.8 | 34.1 | 35.8 8.8 4.2 3.3 
-5 | 42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 29.5 -7 | 68.1 | 70.1 | 16.7 8.1 6.5 
-2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 55.1 | 23.0 | 38.0 | 55.4 | 55.2 | 13:9 6.1 5.4 
-6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 | 14:1 4.6 5.3 
-4 | 29.6 | 36.6 | 47.2 | 13.1 | 32.2 | 35.0 | 35.8 | 12.6 3.6 4.5 
-7 | 21.5 | 24.2 | 35.9 8.7 | 25.6 | 30.2 | 27.8 | 10.7 3.2 3.6 
-7 | 19.8 | 22.6 | 31.3 8.9 | 21.8 | 28.8 | 27.8 | 10.4 3.9 3.5 
-1 | 25.5 | 29.1 | 37.4 | 11.7 | 25.9 | 32.5 | 31.5 | 11.2 Ca) 4.4 
-O | 35.4 | 41.3 | 46.6 | 19.5 | 30.3 | 38.3 | 36.0 | 11.8 5.1 5.0 
-2 | 33.8 | 40.9 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32.0 | 37.8 | 39.6 | 12.0 4.8 5.1 
-2 | 36.4 | 41.6 | 50.2 | 17.0 | 33.5 | 36.9 | 40.8 | 12.5 4.8 5.4 
-O | 32.6 | 37.0 | 46.7 | 13.0 | 33.6 | 36.0 | 34.7 | 12.5 4.0 4.7 
-9 | 30.1 | 32.1 | 46.3 | 10.9 | 30.0 | 32.6 | 32.5 | 12.3 3.8 4.6 
4 | 27.9 | 27.3 [943.6 9.4 | 30.4 | 33.1 | 36.0 | 12.8 4.3 4,2 
«1 | 34.3 } 34.3 | 49.8 } 12.7 | 32.6 } 39.7 | 41.1 } 13.6 4.5 4.3 : 


During 1935 the Bureau changed its niethod of combining the average retail food prices by 
obtain the average prices for the cities combined. This change included a revision of the consumpti 
_ weights and the introduction of population weighting factors. i. 
_ The 1925 and since figures in the table ve are on the new plan and therefore are not strictly com 
_ parable with previous years, mee 


- Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S.,Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 ‘ 
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x ; ’ hi 1s and Allied Products has been substituted for Chemicals and Drugs ps 
ee re cuemlcat Dec., 1940, the figures are based on 887 price series; for 1926-Nov, 
1940, there was 2 784 price series. i Mabey cite fs 


a Grain Crops of the World # 


| 
eetee of Agriculture; U. S. Department of Agriculture; figures represent 
rt is Se nee pions < af bushels and include Russia except as noted below ; 


Year| Corn |Wheat| Oats |Barley| Rye |; Year Corn {(Wheat| Oats 


ON 1,716 | 1,694 |} 1988....... 
2 oer es 1,969 | 1,827 |/1939....... 
Au i popes 3 | aes 2/324 | "966 i 
Bs 2/258 | 895 

2,347 773 


498 United States—Domestic Trade; Imports and Exports 
eet | RATT Se PS Re ee ee 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Years 


Source: United States eteeene of Commerce 


Imports for Consump. Total Exce ss 
Year EE on) Baporte 0 | General | ee eens tee ee 
(Cal.) Total | Domestic] Foreign Imports Free Dutiable Imp. Imp. 
s.|1,000 Dolls | 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 vow 1, Oe Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls. 
vires 2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992, 5,729 | 4,217,291 581,145 
2,448,284 35,73 1,792,596 oor eel Son 74s 4,276, 691,422 
2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,27 1,097,938 691,338 | 3,902,900 324,348 
3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167, 611,168 5, 268 | 1,776,074 
5,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 4,611 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091,006 
6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,46 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,981 | 3,281, 
6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,3 800,8 9,180,301 | 3,117,876 
7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824,791 | 4,016,061 
8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 | 2,161,471 |13,506,497 | 2,949,535 
4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 946,85 6,994,179 | 1,975,88 
3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944,524 719,030 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,124 | 7,959,559 375,427 
4,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200,947 981,021 
4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,266 | 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683,258 
4,711,721 96,939 | 4,430,888 | 2,853,411 | 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,772 
4,758,864 106,512 | 4,184,74 2,685,138 | 1,483,187 | 9,050,118 680,637 
5,030,099 98,258 | 4,091,444 | 2,678,633 | 1.399.304 | 9,219,800 | 1,036,912 
5,157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 | 2,880,128 | 1,458,444 | 9,640,356 841,634 
3,781,172 62,009 | .3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 | 6,904,359 782,273 
2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 {| 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333,664 
1,576,151 34,865 | 1,322,774 885,536 439,557 | 2,933,799 288,242 
1,647,220 27,774 | 1,449,559 903,547 529,466 | 3,124,553 225,435 
2,100,135 32,665 | 1,655,05. 991,161 44,8: 3,787,855 | 477,745 
2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 32,91 4,330,359 235,389 
2,418,969 37,009 | 2,4 92 | 1,384.89. 1,039,082 | 4.878.570 33.386 
3.298.929 50.238 | 3.083.668 | 1.765.248 | 1,244,605 | 6,432.835 265.499 
3,057,169 37,27 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 766,929 | 5,054,868 | 1,134,012 
3,123,343 53,834 | 2,318,081 | 1,397,280 878,819 | 5,495,257 859, 
940..... 3,934,685 86,879 | 2,625,445 | 1,648,285 892,004 | 6.647, 1,396,119 
0. 5 eee a 317, 595 ' 3,190,340 127,255 | 2,417,307 | 2,315,787 ! 2,315,787 | 5,734,902 900,288 


1941 figures are for 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S., 1939, by States 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 


Wholesale Retail 
States Em- Wages in; Sales in Em- Wages in| Sales in 
ployees ear Year Stores ployees ear Year 
; No. $1,000 | $1,000 No. No. $1,000 | $1,000 
SVG a 14,202 18,910} 415,688] 23,916] 51,830] 37,826] 435,975 
A UGE Cee en 3,854 5,623] 96,528 6.242] 16.577 17,119] 162,003 
PHASER Ae dele afcie)sjs.9 1+ 7,890 3] 248,916] 20,328 2,581 23,775| _ 298,301 
GGRTMID ET Ose a sets « arce)< v0! 2} 188,278] 226,304] 3,840,129} 112/428] 327,627] 383,155] 3,187,809 
MUNOUSUO Me is ciy Sic 6 s.ceca ws ws 13,6 20,43. 435,126 6,785 08. 43,503 409, 
Connecticut................ 15,795| 26,378] 4135134] 25,873 70,248 79,905| 717,262 
157,474 10,972 11/168} 110,052 
10,250 18,388] 347772 6,893 072 56,007| 402;768 
32:442| 34/405} > 525,889} 28,614 73/190 244] 614.464 
24/501 34,899] 806,238 ; 78,947 58,874| 624,765 
, 5,282] 105,510 ; 16,549 16,189] 1751873 
122,741] 228,407] 4,998,766] 109,132] 332,003] 339/072] 2,857/646 
28)555 h 847,035 ‘31 123,192] 110,895] 1,066;383 
24,120) 32,088] . 790,518]  39,024| 87,684] 72,514] 7322) 
14,997| 181163] 427°651 : 56,490] 42/510] 4731551 
19,499]  23,671| 464,432 30,919 55,062| 46,090] 520/135 
3,777 32;822| 706,402] 25/469 3,638 000] 486/250 
4 10,135] 165,848 13,455} 28,113] 26,079} 281'356 
: 33,416] 688,989] 25,566] 70,750} 66,079} 619,273 
59,155) 112,302] 2,232/117 59,217] 203,312] 212/966] 1,735,028 
NIGHT EM Vic = csc oce sw 2,292] 88,969] 1/926,474| 67.414] 198/018 ,026| 1/820;798 
Minnesota. Hy 37,523 60,716 1,458,224 0,448 08,283 104,204] 1,017,1 
i jt ; 18, A 173: i 
Mimoun. 64,373] 106,362] 2,261,256 "19 132,583 119337 1,108 503 
Montana 4,132 ;130] "130/584 ; 963 ,505| 222/108 
Nebraska. 15,038 20,723 586,975 19,330 ae ass 36,221] 397/196 
Sh os. ss ; ; H : "204 
New Hampshire......... 2: 2,534 3,73 6 7,435 18,149 17,322 183°100 
36,609} 64,412} 1,075,302! 68,851] 153,673] 171,619] 1,580,401 
New Mc Mexico...-.- +... aor anel —eyeies i 3 e387; aoe ee 12,846 11,596] 125, 
ee ee? , ” + , | , , i} 
North n Carolla coast ee ,347| 33,838] °831/251 33,826] - 79,404 *b0:052 ate y ts 
Ohio 7B 1391493 2,630;784 93/041 270,495 271, 16187 
MEP ciccioe assis « ‘ ; 630, : ; 1 
Oklshonia Cee ee 15,559 21,56 461,51 28,722 50,088 4 ‘On3 ae SET 
ween ; ‘ i i +720 44, - 
Pennsyivania 98'972 199,140 3,347,488 134,543] 348/390 3i3;7o1 3,133,377 
; ' f 0, 30,301 ; 
South Carolina 81241 994] 297/211 18,520} 41,119 391098 345,094 
South Dakota.............. ; 5,631| 1331396 1817 130 13,5921 169,396 
BPMSRIKIEBAOE VA's. 2s cious one vie ee 25,171 31,353] 839,529. 28,198 ,869 ; 606, 
TS CEOS ea a ee 64,479 ; 2,040, 85,249 841] 171,690] 1,803,716 
Utah. BBRAEANE eK ; 10,35: 194,173 : 19,562 K 170, 
; ; A } 12,010 10,707| 123,369 
AMINA fioata,cst,s. Lame’ 28,236] 33,971] 627'632] 29/61 74,864 ! : 
Washing 1 ore eh SRE 27,425] 44619] 767°731 36 682 66,852 93 905 Se 
West Vite Bec cae iNet? Bu.o28 oh 284,196 18,928 s31 38,263] @ 403/9) 
Wroming. 0220 arto] “aeFil *27g3e] 42904) 10zkae) tog g4a| tose, 
ROCED Meena hak es Casa 


| 1,562,121] 2,625,203155,265,640| 1,770 355] 4,600,817| 4,529,499]42,041,790 


fut OR gets cet 


ee 


U. S.—Retail Sales in Cities; Imports and Exports 499 
Retail Store Sales in U. S. Cities in 1939 


\ (Source: United States Bureau of the Census) 


Em- 
i Stores Wages | Sales 
City No. Riorecs mn Year] in Year City 
$1, $1,000 
Akron...... 3,130) 12,364] 13,748 108,487 || Minneapolis. 
Albany..... 2,449 8,675 ej 75,819}) Nashville... 
Allentown. 1,575 6,236 5,949 48,589}! Newark . 
Aflanta..... 4,137 23,84 ; 172,279|| New Haven 
Atlantic City 1,825 6,048 6,097 44,568}{ New Orleans 
Baltimore. . 14,116 46,238 45,345} 380,103 ew York 
Birmingham 2,651 14,321 11,859] 100,316]| Norfolk 
Bosto 11,817 64,516 73,776} 490,396|| Oakland 
2,499 7,647 8, 73,628 || Oklahoma C 
8,459 29,136 30,081} 250,311||Omaha..... 
1,472 5,633 5,882}  46,620]| Pasadena 
2,116 4,965 5,328 49,282 || Paterson 
1, 5,931 5,948 8,401 || Peoria... -- 
1,126 6,973 6,193 47,552 || Philadelphia 
Chattanooga 1,853 7,119 55,920 || Phoenix. ... 
Chieago.... 47,832} 184,449] 204193 1,514,829 ]| Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati. . 7,006 28,605 31, 30, Portland, Me 
Cleveland... 13,814 50,198 56,497] 420,426 Portland, Or. 
Columbus... 4,233 20,584 20,961} 159,167|| Providence 
aUas...... 4,294 21,330 21,404) 172,904|| Reading 
Dayton. 2,762 13,284 13,799} 106,477}| Richmond 
Denver... .. 4,706 21,582 22,332! 177,963|| Rochéster... 
Des Moines 2,33 10,727 11,085 2,272 - Louis. 
Detroit. . 19,844 79,780 92,131 5,565}) St. Paul... . 
Duluth..... aig 6,025 6,375} 48,099]| Sacramento. 
Biizabeth 1,917 4,104 4,698 44,963|| Salt Lake C.. 
eens we. 1,790 5,695) ; 48,283 ||San Antonio. 
Evansville. . 1,521 5,622 5,518 45,234 ||San Diego. . 
ico" {eee 1,917 7,614 8,377| 71,807||8. Francisco. 
Fort Wayne. 1,761 7,195 6,933 .175}|San Jose... . 
Forth Worth 2,603 11,394 10,468 92,976 || Schenectady 
Fresno. .... 1,436 , 709 6, 344 || Scranton... . 
Giendale.... 1,257 4,515) 5,188) 44,612||Seattle. ||! 
Grd Rapids 2,354 9,733 9,591} 80,751}| Shreveport. . 
Harrisburg. . 1,550 6,565 6, 50,349 ||South Bend 
Hartford... . 2,615} 12,619] 15,292) 108/613||Spokane. . 
Houston... . 5,148 »056} 22,843) . 193 965|| Springfield 
Indianapolis 5,208 25,614) 25,223) 188'553]| Syracuse 
Jacksonville 2,185 9,855 7956 ,951}| Tacoma 
Jersey City . 4,775 8,693 9,8 96,257||Tampa..... 
Kensas City. 5,535! 30,751] 30,376] 224'986||Toledo..**: 
Knoxville... 1,445 7,331 6,078 2,702 || Trenton 
Lansing..... 1,112 5,829 6,063 591 |, Sere 
Long Besch. 3,189 9,197 10,1 85,833 || Utica... ... 
Angeles. 24,53. 92,882} 108,781} 782,842|| Wash., 
Louisville. mp i 16,595; i 131,004 || Wichita... . 
Madison. . 1,068 412 5,608 44,329 |) Wilmington. 
Memphis... 3,363 17,226 15,306 ert Worcester... 
Miami... . ._ 3,030] 12,757| 12,777) 103,215]| Yonkers. ._- 
Milwaukee.. 9,375] 32,285] 36,446] 288,244/| Youngstown 


U. 8S. TRADE WITH NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 
The 1941 figures are for 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 


Shipments from United States Shipments to United States 


ncontiguous Territories §{———______|_ 
Bo . 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars || Dollars 
-|236, 125,432 283, 514,819| 297,822, 530/246, 144,709|227,656,557 245,883,581 
-|_ 48,039,460! 48,039,460] 59,546,713] 42,228°758] 40,173,952 52,181,064 
-|101,817,841 |127,439, 539/ 138/671,907| 113,206,898) 102,145, 130 111,241,452 
86,447,423 /103,972,709| 95,254/324|° 88,977,210] 83,733,274 80,618,235 
2,487,805! 3,023,979] 3/003;200] 1,558/523| 1;448/020 1,725,053 
402,963 545,430 591,865 88,468 83,785 29,230 
164,758 230,007 ee 84,852 72,396 88,547 


71,470 Ob464| 3 Lisddal cee ee 


265,135 51,036} 136/233) 1.222227] 72 «ces wee 
Gold and Siiver.... : 100,370 273,184 540,369 20,158,805 
= fore’ IN nie ail ew atvin ¥ Gravel. Neate ett ASO MIS Gmc cide D 

Alaska...... seeeeoe Ld tic. . 64,370 93,118 121,010} 20,150,327; 20,983,505] 11,046,237 
Hawaii........ Oe: a Wes. 4 36,000 181,850 418,000 4,300 146,500) 1,100 
Wate tstand. Maletsteieie| dale slelp cle « oF a6 sin oie ae Wau Gislaveles’ sisi]! iat guahar’ = a oeeeccece ‘a 

Peemnee CRISAEG LUCE sotNe (NS sleigh o Aiayelsic pelt Bra w.aiesTe's ba) Lisisie's wis wore a . cesses 

gr RAGO Ho) eae etee’ cl 8) tataduce 3s [lof eyerass sisrciatel |, weet ne BOGS) NS 2. Oe tl vce eae 


Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- 
(Gay ee pores (Cal.) Ports| ports (Cal.) ports} ports (Cal.) Ports] ports 


890......}- 13.54) 12.27]/1921...... 17.33} 15.75 
1898 +++--} 11,51) 10.61}}1922...... aes age 
1 56 17] 11,01 1/1923. 20... go de) ae 
1905... 2... 17.62} 12.84/|1924...... sea aes 

BLD esos aa. 18.41) 16.66)/1925...... geal ae 
1915......) 27.13) 16.46]|1926...... eae Re 


1920. .222 71 74:701 47:161]1927; : 277) 39/63 
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United States—Foreign Trade; Chief Imports 


United States Imports of Leading Commodities 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; value in thousands 


1941 = 1941 
Economic Class and Commodity Jan.-Sept. Economic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept 
2,315,787 prepared, Dollars 9,840 
989,736 Vegetable aie “odible ee ateece ee 1,000 1b. 17,218 
438,184 Dollars .968 
56,906 || Cane sugar, 
Undressed furs. .......-.--+-- i000 ib ; aaeatt From the Philippine Islands. .1, pte ae 1 ee ous 
Crude rubber...........++-++: ; 
Dollars} 310,505 From foreign countries...... 1,000 1b.| 4,427,710 
Oilseeds. ..-....--+- sees eres Dollars 22,555 3 Dollars} , 84,89 
PIP AC ECU AER lergic e-e;s @ «0! o'e siele’vie 1,000 bu. 11,362 || Whisky and other spirits. . 34,289 
Dollars §,302.. || Wines... 2... og - estas t= ,91 
» Tobacco, unmanufactured...... 1,000 1b 56,523 || All other manuf. foodstuff 52,797 
Dollars| _ 28,007 Semimanufactures.. 522,583 
Cotton, unmanufactured....... 1,000 lb. 294.676. |} Leather. ago. oe ais sees Dollars 94! 
Dollars 14,98: Expressed oils, inedible . Dollars 33,076 
Jute and jute butts..........-.-.- tons 71,742 || Wool semimanufactures......... Dollars 6.515 
Dollars 7.634 || Sawed bds., lumber, except. . 1,000 bd. ft. 920,089 
nd hemp, unmanufactured. ..tons 2,650 Caen woods and railroad ties. Dollars ,800 
Dollars 1.293: Wood, pulp! ..45 002.2 <- 2. ss 1,000 tons 811 
fol, unmanufactured........ 1,000 Ib. 666,298 Dollars 46,533 
Dollars 163,272 || Gas oil and fuel oil...........-- Dollars 19,680 
PURO Wiclsieraienss «cheek eles se yh « 1,000 Ib. 1,98 Diamonds, cut but Not set......-. carats} 182,652 
Dollars 58,659 Dollars 3,57! 
Other textile fibers........-.....-+.- tons 206,230 ||-Copper......-<-.-sccenses +s 1,000 1b. 931,284 
Dollars 19,53 Dollars ,38 
Crude petroleum...........- 1,000 bbl 36,484 || Nickel and alloys............. 1,000 1b. 112,656 
’ ; Dollars 29,564 Dollars 28,213 
Diamonds, rough, uncut......... carats 124,202 || Tin, bars, blocks, pigs......... 1,000 1b 255,766 
Dollars) 96 Dollars 121,011 
Diamonds for industrial use..... Dollars 7,415 || Coal-tar products............. Dollars 6,79 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates. Dollars 49,207 || Industrial chemicals............ Dollars 11,242 
Ferro-alloying ores..........+... Dollars 32,906 || Fertilizers and materials...... 1,000 tons 8! 
Crude Foodstuffs.......... Dollars 263,817 Dollars 16,572 
Cattle, except for breeding... .thousands 551 || All other semimanufactures..... Dollars 94,243 
Dollars 15,077 Finished manufactures....Dollars| 300,987 
Wheat for milling and export. .1,000 bu. ;711 || Leather manufactures. . 2,091 
Dollars: 4,815 || Cotton manufactures. 
Vegetables, fresh and ae Sete. Dollars 6,958 || Cotton cloth......... 
PARMIAMAS celevalsie cise b Oa's * 1,000 bunches 39,169 
Dollars 22,397. | EACIMDR. tc Geen ¢ osigns amie nas 1,000 Ib 
Cocoa or cacao beaDs.........- 1,000 Ib 586,312 
Dollars 32,3 Flax, hemp and ramie mfrs 
Coftee PTTL sale abaidire ese <a See's 1,000 1 1,646,679 || Wool manufactures. ........... 
Dollars 15,657 || Silk manufactures.............. 
SETI SPEM safe ati cjvls 5) s\jaeinieis aces eet 1,000 1b 76,003" [) SRIngIes, sous eax aaa eek te 
Dollars 19,572 r 
All other crude foodstuffs....... Dollars 47,008 || Newsprint... ... 5. c. es cence ses 
Manufactured foodstuffs...Dollars| 238,665 
Meat products... .......-..-6. 1,000 Ib. 125,098 |) POGtORY : soc. .ards so Reismnle sins, § shogn 
Dollars OS || PACHMENY 6 cs aid. ee rae hve 
MSRBERE CCUM eicais ss Aceieie'n eo ces toe Ib S.o08 gee of by Se Se ee, 3,877 
ars ; other finished manufactures, . Dollars 9,4 
Fish and shellfish, canned,..... 1,000 1b. 80,555 || Non-commercial imports........ Dollars aera7y 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; by calendar years 
1940 1939 1940, 1939 
Countries Exp. Imp Exp. | Imp. Countries Exp. | Imp. Pe 
? to from to from ry fons bers at ps8 
: $1,000 | $1,000°| $1,000 | $1,00 1,000 1 
Argentina,...... 106,877| 83,301| 71,113] 81,920||Italy..........2. sear 5 606 5a'63 Sarge 
Australia,....... 75,455| 25,560| 61,554) 14,883||Japan......- 227,204 |158,376|231,405/161,195 
“ 29,238) 64,567| 63,296) |Java, Maduri 3,781 |169,079| 35,469| 92,971 
029||Latvia....... 717 11 1,420 756 
Malaya, Britis 15,630 /268,331| 9,971]148,965 
eXleor 5... we 96,941) 75,780| 83,177| 56,32 
Netherlands. 34,02 8,545) 96,809} 28,93) 
5||Newfoundland. . . 10,480} 12,18 8,913] 8,64 
0||New Zealand. ... 18,073} 7,968| 16,544] 11,213 
Nicaragua....... 6,11 2,875| 4,297! 2,901 
Costa Swe wiehOeis oer ree eee 32,103) 21,686 
Qzecho-Siovakia.|..../... 24| 3,75) ,033 Paraguay. 1,23 Peee 12.732 ee 
Denmark........ 5,96 920] 23,882 COS PONE oat on eee 23123! 17,943] 19,246] 13/948 
Dominican Rep. . 6,999| 5,365) 6,780) 5,824 Philippines..." 93,335| 89,670|100,017| 91,927 
»Bouador......... 6,412} 4/813) 5,900] 3/514||Poland-Danzig...|........ 111] 16,001] 11/495 
BUDE iG. lige << 20,567| . 7,284| 13,967| 7,024] |Portugal......... 18,146] 11,086] 10,003) 6/461 
Finland... 0.5... 24'366| 5,407| 13,442] 20,664||Rumania......_: 4)882| 1/001] 6,233] 2/378 
ON ee ee 252,455) 36,565/181,825| 62,375) |Salvador........ 4.681| 7,038] 4172] 6,957 
Germany........ 156| 5,414| 47,374} 52/447||Spain.........:. 27,042) 14,550] 26,743] 10,211 
REECE lemedls ce 9,767) 12,929] 6:391| 22'359||Sweden.. 11... .- 38,557| -17,317| 96,661| 42,218 
Guatemala...... 9,117} 11,076] 8,574! 10,724} |Switzerland,..... 22,570) 27,200] 18,609 617 
Le Peete ves 4,617) 3,618] 5,140) 2,031||)Thailand, eye 9,66 4 4°51 380 
Honduras....... 7,291| 9,521) 5,812) 7,031 Sal EE, , 8,274| 13/887] 81313] 19,831 
Honduras, British} | 1'167| 1/946] To21| 1:716||U. 8. Africa... 7: 103,915] 47,388] 69,118] 28/721 
Hong Kong...... 17/387] 31192) 18127| 3'586| (United Kingdon |1, 009, 623|155,060|505,226|149,669 
1S Sh) < » a 3,58 1,702| 2,695) 4,223) |Uruguay........ 1 17,629| 5.177] 9/3 
eek: British. . 68,428] 102,186) 42,813] 66,409 BR en 86,943 20;772| 56,638| 25,022 
Iran (Persia)... 6,465] 8,647) 4,433| 4/381||Venezuela....- 69,211| 41,645] 61,951| 23,611 
Treland (Rire).. 9,035) 2,692] 9,593] 1,672''Yugoslavia..... 2,986] 1,056; 2, 978 5,501 
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United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Value of Domestic Exports 
Year 
(Cal.)| Crude | Crude 


Maau’d,; Semi- 


Finish. 


Value of General Imports 
Manu'd) Semi- |Finish. 


Crude 


Mater’ls| Foods’ fs| Foodst’s| Manuf’s Manuf’s; Mater’Is| Foods’ fs| Foodst’s Manuf’s|Manuf’s 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,00 

9p S,| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars| Dollars | Waves 
1925. . }1,422,65: 317,894) 573,753] 661,683] 1,843,334 1,748,065] 494,800] 432,906 755,085] 795,733 
1926. 1,261,323 335,062! 503,005} 655/547 1,956,784/1,792,292| 539/818 417,817] 804,333 876,628 
1927. 1,192,767 421,107 463,299) 699,727|1,981/955 1,600,809) 504,686] 450/849 749,801] 878,597 
1928. 11,293,257] 294678 465,810! 716,352|2'260,002/ 1,466,733 549,891) 405,815] 762,832] 906,173 
1929 1,142,352} 269,590) 484,304 729,013] 2,531,823] 1,558,620 538,560} 423,622) 885.051 993,508 
1930 829,098} 178,533) 362,650 512,802) 1,898,089] 1,002,161} 400/125 293.448) 608,153] 757.022 
1931 566,791) 127,072}. 246,814 317,647/1,119,657| ‘642/173 304,828) 222,316] 372'943 549,275 
1932 513,659 419| 152,118! 196,727 624,228] 358,325] 232/964 173,927| 216,967] 340,591 
1933. 590,566 »366) 154,609} 237,041 616,63 418,151) 211,813 5,37! 292,005) 322,220 
1934. 652,752; 59,032; 167,677} 341,837] 878/838 460,617; 254,314] 263,547| 307,302 350,223 
1935. 682,953 58,751) 157,211] 349,858 994,308 2, 322,327] 318,828] 409,690 405,617 
1936 668,168 58,144) 143,798! 394,760/1,154/099 732,965) 348,682 86,240} 490,238| 465,853 
19387 721.863| 104.506} 177.744] 678268 1,616,548} 971,071} 413,312] 440/056 634.174) 551,250 
1938..| 594,29 248,986) 184,124) 506,758/1,523.003 576,449) 260,117} 310,539 384,964! 417,555 
1939..) 527,686) 110,757) 202/453] 615.465 1,666,982! 744,860} 290,839] 313,336 486,766} 440,297 — 
1940. | 456,078} 74,019) 166,881) 908,060/2,329'627|1,010,394 285,112) 277,444) 558,632] 408.7 
1941 224,548 52,147! 210,229| 540,495!2\209 425) 989,736! . 263,817) 238,665 522,583! ' 300,98) 


i941 figures cover 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 


Of the domestic experts, agricultural were (1939) $655,086,000, or 21.0%; 


Of the 1941 exports, agricultural were valued at $372,578,000; non-agricultural, $2, 


total, $3,236,844,000. 


(1940) $516,856,000, or 13.0%, 


864,266,000; 


e 1941 imports, agricultural were valued at $1,217,513,000; non-agricultural, $1,098,275,000; 
Se a A Se 2 eee ee 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; values in thousands 


O7 th 
total, $2,315,788,0 


1941 
Jen.-Sept. 
PEER 2 Eo ee ht ..-Dollars| 3,236,845 
Crude materials... -Doilars 224,548 
Cotton, unmanufactured. 1,000 Ib 411,254 
Doilars 51,692 
Tobacco, unmarufactured..... 1,000 1b. 171,970 
Dollars 74 
BIR JARS CEO PY doi « Ste Peeaa ds 1,000 tons 14,519 
1,000 bbL| —{9'381 
CE eee ae Ae . : 
oe . Dollars 26,780 
Ail other cruce materials. ...... Dollars 30,048 
Crude foodstuffs.......... { Pee #44 
Ur age SR cone aired : u. i 
Wheat. Dollars 7.895 
a EMR SENG aie At UR Sra a dts bh a Genie 1,0 u J 
es ceed nee 
Vegetables, fresh and dried...... Dollars fi 
MOSEL sBiciebhstas gains 6 oe 1,006 bu 493 
Apples, fresh Dollars : 835 
Ree valu ais ess! o& one! ove 1,000 boxes 132 
Sata Dollars 840 
Opseriresh fruig. i... sek 5s. a Dollars 5,262 
All other crude foodstuffs....... Dollars 9,608 
Manufactured foodstufis.. : os iyi bes 
Meat products. -...5.... 050.5. r olla 48215 
ding neutral lard... .1,000 . 
Lard, including neu J Dolars 231438 
Dai rod. except fresh milk. ..Dollars 
eon goa prepared, etc Doll 85. 


Milled rice, incl., brown, broke 


and screenings. / ee 
Wheat fiour............. 19.115 
Vezetables, canned, prepared..., 4 
ried and evaporated fruits... .1, nae 
@anned fruits? . .vu's esses es = 16,126 
ar and related products...... Doliars 6,422 
cnne mfrd. foodstufts pee Doilars 32,830 
Semimanufactures........ Doulars 540,495 
PREC Le cease “paso sieve cua's ogee 5 ah Dollars 12,665 
Naval stores, gums and Staaten te At 
Sawed timber............. H ols Be 
+eeee---1,000 bd, ft. ‘ 
Boards, planxs, ete Doliars wi3.g88 
erro short tons 98 
; Wood pulp.......... Dollars 13.301 
Boa ana) filel Oily vires so care asa ce 18'936 
iron and steel semi-manuf....... Dollars! 230,999 


1941 —~ 
Jan.-Sept. 
Iron and steel secrap.......... Dollars 12,051 
Steel ingots, billets, bars, Tods, 

(Sd PS ae kee Dollars 116,187 
Plates, sheets and skelp....... Dollars 54,931 
Tin plate and taggers’ tin... .. Dollars 23,162 

Ferromanganese, other ferro-alloys 

ollars 4,690 
Aluminum semimanufactures.... Dollars 3,323 
Copper, ingots, plates, rods... .1,000 Ib. leaps 
Brass and bronze semimanuf.... 2,71 


Tobacco manufactures.......... 
Cotton manufactures, ........., 


fabric: 4 35a.) dwies aeaeene Doll 


Glass and glass products 
Steel-mill manufactures..... 
Iron and steel advanced mfrs 
Eiectrical mach., apparatus 
Radio apparatus.;....... 

Industrial machinery. . 
Construc., conveying mach 
Mining, well, pumping mach 


Metal-working machinery....... Doilars 
Office appliances............... Dollars 
Agricultural mach., implements. . Dollars 
Motor trucks and busses, new:.. number 
‘ t Dollars 
Passenger Cars, new...........- number 
Dollars 
Automobile parts for assembly... Dollars 
Automobile parts for replacem’t. Dollars 
Merchant vessels..... 2.22.50 Dollars 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals. Dollars 
Explosives, fuses, ete D 


Scientific and prof. instrum’ts. . . Dollars 
-||Firearms and ammunition, etc... Dollars 


All other finished manuf 


D 


Airplanes, engines for aircraft, and parts are included in total exports of United States merchandise 


and in exports of 
\ commodities. 


Fis 


finished manufactures, although they are not shown separately in the list of 
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Se tee a a oe ae en { 
Value of U. S. Imports and Exports, by Customs Districts ; 
Source: United States Department of Commerce z 
Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars; thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000 = 
Imports of Merchandise Exports of Merchandise @ 
Year Mex. No. [{ In- Mex. North Par- = 
(Cal.) | North | So. | Gulf| Bor-| Pac.| Bor- teri-| North | So. Gulf | Bor-| Pa Bor- |_cel 5 
Atl. |-Atl. |Co’st| der |Co’st; der | or Ati. | Atl. | Coast] der |Co’st| der _|Post. > 
-1| 180.1|325.6| 26.3/546.1/543.5) 36.2 1,812 .3|496.3] 1,120.9] 72.8|518.9 759.5) 28.0 
0.0) 194.4|285 .4| 27.6|510.6|555.0| 31.7 1'868.4|428.7| 1,100.9] 77.1|506.1 856.3] 27.8 
926| 194.5\284.6| 30.4|504.7|564.1) 30.5 1/912 .0|378 .3| 1,227.7) 95.5/561.0 924.7) 29.0 
“6| 197.8|283.9| 39.6|523.5|/585.4) 35.4 2.077 .4/346.9) 1,140 .3)115.7|595.0 939.1) 26.7 
5] 186.8|197.7| 26.1|343.4/427.2| 25.2 11529 -41271.3| 822.4/101.9)/449.3 648.2) 20.5 
*6| 148.8/139.1| 13.9|194.9|264.8| 16.6 974.8/193.0| 502.1) 48.0|303.0| 389.4 14.0 
“g| 88.3] 93.6] 7.8|130.0|168.2| 9.0 534.6|130.6| 467.1] 32.8|203.0) 233.7 9.2 * 
"9] 87.41100.7| 4.0)121.1|176.7| 9.4 576.5|147.3| 502.0) 41.8/197.7| 209.6)..... ms 
9| 108.5/113.4| _6.3)122.8}217.0} 18.0 810.7/207.4| 510.0| 47.8/259.4) 297.5 10.6 ; 
“9| 121.9/153.0| 11.2|170.2/273.5| 22.9] 884.1/220.4 533.6| 57.0|280.1| 307.6) 2.9 ¢ 
*6| 144.8/162.7} 8.1/191.8/349.9| 30.9 965.6/236.2} 546.2) 55.6|275.4| 360.4 16.6 * 
"4\191. 6/214. 2] 10.8/232.3/404.1| 32.6 1,369. 7/310.2} 661.7|/101.7/403.9 482.8} 19.0 "s 
71147 .9/159.8| 10.4/150.7/236.9) 21.0 1/246 .9\284.7| 627.5) 79.6|387.1) 453.1 15.4 %. 
‘ “4|147.6|156.5| 12.9|179.2'301.0| 25.6/1,421.6/219.0 575.8, 86.0|389.4| 469.6) 15.9 ¥ 
Beil °61170.4|163.1| 12.9|252.0,345.8] 28.4|2,106.1/267.7 521.9| 51.2|262.8| 693.7] 17.9 rs 
10a **} 1,432.7) 133.21162.2! 21.4'216.5 324.0! 25.6/1,847-01181.1) 237.7! 59.91264.0 699.3} 17.1 & 
Ag41 figures are for 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 
8 U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS i 
-. Value of Imports from Vaiue of Exports to 
Year 
(Cal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & ; 4 
Europe | Amer Amer. | Oceania | Africa | Europe | Amer Amer. | Oceania} Africa ? 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 i 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars| Dollars | Dolls. Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dolls. ° 
1915 546,362| 509,458| 322,282| 365,865] 34,638] 2,573,408) 558,803) 144,129| 241,186) 37,145 i 
1890. | 1,227,843| 1.662,663| 760.999] 1,476,691/150,285| 4,466,091) 1,929,163) 623,917 11,043,184 165,662 > 
1925 1,238,881 80,534] 518,797) 1,396,934) 92,144 2,603,750] 1,138,354) 402,606 76,081| $9,057 
1926 1,285,863] 1,011,570} 567,979 1°4691056| 96,420; 2,330,144) 1,176,481) 443,507 777,248] 101/279 
1927 1,264,07 985,458] 518,275] 1,323,682) 93,255 2,310,403} 1,253,027) 438,159] 756,698 107,088 
fop8 | 11248°749| 960.702| 569,409] 1/222/379| 90,206] 2,374,915) 1,327,364| 480,814) 834,549 116,714 
1859 | 11338'627| 981.532| 639,757| 1,336,837| 102,607] 2,340,845) 1,395,063] 539,309) $35,240 130,538 | 
1930 08,8 761,711) 433,516 889'286) 67.548] 1,838,377) 1,019,229) 337.508) 555,707 92/362 
1931 640,096 517,043) 307,191 593,421| 32,884] 1,186,884 590,826} 158,691} 427,929 59/959 ‘ 
1932 388.963 338,52: 00,902 370.145) 24,241 784.299 364,.852| 596.589) 329.202 35.974 
1933 462,189| 317,767) 202,280) 439.058) 28,265 849.778| 340,859| 114.048] 327,393) 42°916 
1934 89,633; 399/220) 228,958] 503,918) 33,326 949, 9 486,064) 161.701} 458.292) 76,81 ‘ 
1935 598:716| 494,557| 281.472] 631,018| 41,722] 1,029,241) 531,331) 174,341) 451,741 "21 = 
1936 | 717,544] 618.559) 291.505] 743.593) 51.389| 1.042.804) 616,711) 204.222 478.039| 114,202 
1937 843'329| 690.475] 422.026] 1,035,689] 92,148] 1,359,610) 840,126] 318,354] 678,919] 152,158 ; 
{938 | 867°226| 490'226| 262/612) 585,693) 54,671| 1,325,943) 739,994) 299,713) 610,439] 118/350 : 
1939 617,165| 580,629) 317,267 726,286| 76,732| 1,289,752 802,196" 329,127| 641,377 115,023 } 
1940 | 390/170| 693.393] 395,186] 1,015,239/131,155) 1,644,636) 1,067,119) 435,588) 713,613 60 
1941 212423] 701,720! 469,643! _926,234/107,287! 1,149,021! 1,018,032| 330,693) 529,553 290,296 - 
1941 figures are for 9 months—Jan.-Sept. 
TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
¥. Value of Exports Value of Imports : 
ear cu 
(Cal.) To Foreign To U.S. From Forei 
Countries | Possessions Total Canineciea! i Postoeseaa 
Dollars llars ars Dollars _ 
,838,565,000 | 244.722.000 | 4,455,787,000 | 4,090,887,000 P8000 { 
"771,455,000 | 253,083,000 | 3:287:534,000 | 2:929'978/000 | 357.556,000 ; 
370,469.000 | 211,768,000 | 2,307,185,000 | 1,987,340,00 3191845.000 1 
"562,951,000 | 172,185,000 | 1,497,364,000 | 1,229/293;000 | 268,071,000 | 
1,626,845,000 175,401,000. | 1,639,694,000 .933, 294'761.000 7 
695 SRE Si 0 | 200,705,000 | 1,863,045,00 1,554,327,000 718) 
H 2'226'916,000 | 235,597/000 | 2;258/087,000 | 1,937,537,000 | 320,550,000 
x ’391.823,000 | 274,192'000 | 2)698:581,000 | 2,306,104,000 | 392,477,000 
937 i 3,259,423,000 | 325,469,000 | 3,360,349, 2'938/178.000 | 422:171,000 ~ f 
ABR a asta,« '317,903,000 | 3,004,131,000 | 313,772, 2)181;571,000 | 1,844,602,000 | 331,969,000 
Too. a Ae e000 | OT Le ces | Bee aee eos | Peaane eas | Santas ous | Staeue ene 
Berne ct 302,018, 925,653, 365, 838,221, i 1536, 
eae BRA OTROVO Ws tvs eeie ce L evens n ees ese 22k O08 | 2581,088,00)' ) 316,085,070 a 
#6ie 0/3 ina eee q 


1941 ........) 5,521,272,000 | ......-....- | -.---.-.-. | 3,621,662,000_| -.-...------ | | 
The figures for 1941 to and from foreign countries e “ 6 ‘ 
owing to the war. & and United States possessions were ‘‘not available’’ 


‘The dollar values shown in the above table rep- | 30, 1933, an 
resent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April | which has ieee dubee quent ee oe ee of 


WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Values show millions of dollars Re temo 


United Unit. St : 
World Total States Per Ge ae World Total ey Hii, ates 
ey ttee ta | Bs- ) tae | Bx--) im || Cans | Te 
al, 4 = : - | Ex- ; Im- ||(Cal.) | Ex- | Im- : : 
peaeree) Darts | ports) Ports | Ports | porte : ports |.ports rcs oe weeks perks 
1025,.|31-673|33.298| 4.910| 4.227| 15.5 | 12.7 ||1935..|11,580 ae | ae 
1930, , |26,476 |28, 685 | 3,483] 3,061] 14-5 | 10.7 1938. -|t2's0|18:193| 1449] 12439] 11:6 | 10:9 
1931, . |18,674|20,716| 2,424] 2,090/ 13.0 | 10.1 |/1937..|15,224)16,413| 1,978] 1,821) 13:0 iy 
iseebaggigrege| Leui/ ita] 128 | ge | ugnes unos tage | bear) baee dee | 
apee ei eae ae aia |. varal: ee? [ated | be [ee ee he eee 


Authentic data for 

ba a ot i “4 ore ‘Americ t t f i 
e supplie: c! an governmen' J i 

tries be considered as a part of world trade the miare of the Tite? states” would ba grently Semana , 


i 


Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad 503 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England. Figures are based on 1941 runs 


Dis- 
Railway Train From To | tance Time} Speed 
Diesel Traction (76 m.p.h. and over) miles | min. 
Burlington. . MODY Ts ter ot East Dubuque..... Prairie du Chien. .. 54.6 39 ee 
Union Pacific .| City of Denver... ./Grand Island....._ Columbus «1... 2598 62.4 46 | 81.4 
Burlington. . Ww eeDNyY, >... sae. La Crosse... 2... Prairie du bias =n 57.7 43 | 80.5 (3*) 
Union Pacific. -| City of Denyer....|North Platte...... Kearney... ogee 95.0 71 | 80.3 
Florida East Coast.| Streamliner (a)... .]St. Augustine... .. Bunnell sou eo 30.5 23 | 79.6 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver... .|Fort Morgan...... La Salle. . be dees §2.5 40 | 78.8 
Santa Fe.......... Two trains (b)..../La Junta...... 2). Dodge City. 22171: 202.4 | 155 | 78.3 (2+) 
Union Pacific eee “City” Service. North Platte...... Grand Island......| 137.2 | 106 | 77.7 eae 
Rg -.....} City of Denver Julesburg . ...|North Platte. ..... 81,2 63 | 77.3 
Burt ua co ee Denver Zephyr Aurora... .. Mendota. 2. . 2... 45.0 35 | 77.1 
ve 2 SE a . .| Galesburg oS fAOPOTE: 2 sol ee 124.6 CAB odes | 
Sok ae a : ...-|Mendota. Galesburg......... 79.6 62 | 77.0 
eer at Zephyr...........|Prairie du Chien... |La Crosse... via 3. a3 aR 45 | 76.9 
Santa Fe Hutchinson. 120.2 | 94 | 76.7+ 
e ¥ 4 de easing: 4 Bee ey aoe 
+See eS ee aes EIN eo ak ey b oone. . i 76. 
Bante Fe......¢... El Peiian. .| Dodge City....... La Junta. 202.4 | 159 | 76.4 
Burlington........ A ee ae ees | North La Crosse.../Winona Je.......... 26.6 1 760" 
Stem a Traction (71 m. oh y 
Milwaukee........ Hiawatha. . .|s gg Se 78.3 | 58 /81.0  \ 
ies sd 431 | 33}74 
Saas Hiawatha (e).. 43.4 34 | 76.6 
Sit ic eeioe pew 37.9 30 | 75.8 
je Ba ae Hiawatha (e).. 53.9 43 | 75.2 
oo gee ae 65.9 53 | 74.6 
‘i gies Se erage Hiawatha 46.9 38 | 74.1 
Sear Hiawatha (c) 61.3 50 | 73.6 
eT Sh ern. 6 8 Hiawatha 28.2 3 | 73.6 
Pennsylvania... ... Detroit Arrow 140.9 | 115 | 73.5 
Milwnukee......., Hiawatha.........|New Lisbon.......|La Crosse......... 59.8 73.2 55 
Pennsylvania Eat. Two trains (d). |. |Fort Wayne....... EEnglewood........ 140.9 | 116 | 72.9 (2*) 
be aes Juniata...........|Plymouth........./Fort Wayne.......| 64.1 72. 
New York Central. | 20th Se Sasa a A Hlkhart..... 0.2... Poledar oir 133.0 | 110 | 72.5 
Pennsylvania... ... Red Bird!) 5 2- Englewood Fort Wayne 140.9 |} 117 | 72.3 
Milwaukee D J igi 43.4 36 | 72.3 
cs 19.2 | 16 | 72.0 
ye 65.9 55 | 71.9 
= 53.9 45 | 71.9 
= 85.0 71 |! 721.8 
Be 92.9 78 | 71.5 
Pepnsylvani. 64.1 54 | 71.2 
Electric Be eee (69 m.p.h. and over 
Cie sod 8.Bo Se... Train No. 39...... ya eis sn ed Lake Park. ; 0.3)... 14.3 12 |.71.5 
Pennsylvania...... Congressional. .... N. Philadeiphia. : . |Newark (N. J.).... 76.0 64 | 71.3 
TS gel freee Train No. 403.....|Newark (Del.)..../Baltimore......... 56.4 48 | 70.5 
eee, he cbs, su. 3 trains (e)....... Newark (N. J.)....|N. Philadelphia....| 76.0 65 | 70.2 (3*) 
<: a eee Strains) (0. 3.2 Baltimore.........|Wilmington........ 68.4 59 | 69.6 (5*) 
C.N.S8.&M Py eee eg ae ie ese Niles Centre ...... 18.5 16 | 69.4 (11*) 
e, 3 ek (GPAEE SS wees RCHORN ES tere «3.5 Waukegan... mints 15.0 13 | 69.2 
Pennsylvania. .| Broadway Ltd....|N. Philadelphia "|INewark (N. J. pet 76.0 66 | 69.1 
‘es Sea Plane......... PETONGO:. 2 25.) . 54. Elizabeth: ........ 42.6 37 169.1 


Figures in brackets in last column indicate number of runs so scheduled, if more than one. 
(a) Chicago-Miami. (b) Super-Chief and El Capitan. (c) Mid-West Hiawatha. (d) Chicago Arrow 


westbound and Red Bird eastbound. (e) Broadway Limited, Congressional and St. Louisan. (f) Con- , 


gressional, both ways; East Wind, both ways; and Constitution. 
*In hoth directions of running. jEach run twice weekly. Two runs ten times monthly and one 
Tun five times monthly, 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the U. S. 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


f Time, |M.P. 
Date Railroad Run Miles |H. M. S.|) Hour 
1893 |N. Y. Central & H. R......---. tee ae og Exp.” 1 32/ 112.5 
ee 1895 |Pennsylvania....... is dated abhi agate Landover—Anacosta......... aor 5.1 3 162 
ar., 1902|Burlington Route..... ioirycaeae Meus Eckley—Wray........... wicle + gts leno 9 8.7 
Jan., 1903|N. Y. Centralé H. R.......... Pal B-—Macedon. 52.6. seesess 7.29 4 109.35 
April, 1904 |Michigan Central ............. Grisman LAK. hos esas ve aa ee 2.73 2 105 
July, 1904!Ph.ladelphia & Reading. . Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction. 4.8 2 30] 115,20 
uly, 1904 |/Great ophi & (England). = Paddington—Bristor...... soeees} 118.5 ] 1 24 - 84.6 
Out 1904/N. Y. Central & H R... Crouieeaibirer seis ccien ate 3.51 2 105 
April, 1911}*‘20th Century Ltd.,” on L ‘foledo—HEilkhart...... ein tocs.ot oo] oe 1 46 75,28 
April,1927 |Florida East Coast. . 5 iami—st. Augustine....... 310 5 8 60.4 
June, aeae Pennsylvania... ... Washington, D. C.—N. Y. Cit 224.5 | 3 7 72.0 
Jan., 1928|New York Central Special Granite’ City, Iil_—Berea. O 536.1 | 8 29 67.3 
May, 1932 London & North Eastern . Grantham—London. . 105.50] 1 40 63.3 
June, 1932|Great Western (Englan Swindon—Lonrdon . 77 25 56 47} 81.6 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & . | Denver—Chicago (non-stop) 1015.31]/13 5 44] 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. .|Chicago—Milwaukee...... 85.0 | 1 7.35) 75.46 
July, 1934 CEiee, Milwaukee & St. Paul... Edgebrook—Oakwood. «| 61.4 39 92.62 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific. EE Seen Los Anweles—Chicago. 5 Fg ae as ss 30 id 7 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacifie-C. & N. W........ ngeles— rade ee Rps aR erecta ; - 
Oct., 1934) Union Pacific. ...........00-00- eyenne—Omaha..... Blane dista sic 507 6 00 84 


Jan., 1935 SoS LE ta log ge ge Pulladeiphia Washington. seveee| 134 1 50 73.1 


iauate ates viaien as n—No. Pt., Md........| 61.6 45 09) 80.8 
April, tose Nee N “He ve New Haven). New Haven—Boston............| 156.8 | 2 23 65.78 
Apr 1935|N. Y.,.N. H se Gike Ghinee Dene: A ele aes nnn om (a eG Ks 56-68 
May lose ae 6 Se aoe oe jeeato-T-os ‘Angeles, Calit’..” 1.1 ;|2228°6 |34 52 63.9 
Ma, ' 1937 PABtR Heyes eke hots © -Saracemicicns, Bt iG. City, Kas...| 20214 | 2.19 87.3 


‘ 


504 United States—Canal and Port Traffic 


= Chief Federal Canals in the United States 


Source (as of June 30, 1941): Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army 
The Intracoastal Waterway—Boston, Mass., to Great Lakes Connecting Channels — Keweenaw 
Miami, Fla., by the main route, 1,798 miles; | Waterway, Lake Superior to Keweenaw Bay, 17 
Apalachicola Bay, Fla., to Mississippi River at New | percent completed; Sturgeon Bay to Lake Michigan, 
Orleans, 360 miles; Mississippi River at New| 63 percent completed; Lake Huron to Lake St. 
Orleans, to Corpus Christi, Tex.; by the main route, | Clair, completed; Lake St. Clair to Detroit River, 
566 miles. 1936; Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie, 99 percent com- 
soa fantequam Cane oNGreat Sawin Bay, 1040: | "Tne , 

baad ecoct, to Great pou ay, 1940;| ‘The Lake Washington Ship Canal, Seattle (in- 
Norfolk to Beaufort, i936; Norfolk to Pimlico y com- 

Sound (alternate route) 1903; Beaufort to Cape Sere i rans lock and fixed dam) was co 
Fear River, 1932; Cape Fear River to Winyak Bay, ; hi 
1940: to Charleston, 1940; to Beaufort, 1940; to The Canalized Waterways are practically com- 
Fernandina, Fla., 1940; to St. Johns River, 1941; pleted on the Tombigbee Warrior, Black Wartior, 
to Biscayne Bay, 1935; to Florida Bay, 1939: Apa- | Ohio, Monongahela (1941) , Allegheny, and Kanawha 
lachicola River to East Bay, 1937; St. Andrews | rivers. The Little Kanawha was completed in 1891. 
Bay to Choctawhatckee Bay, 1938; to Pensacola! tiie columbia River work is completed except as 


Teas: Fe a Ai vee rasta to Vancouver to Bonneville (85 percent); at Bonne- 


Morgan City route), 1936; Brazos Island to | Ville (78 percent); Celilo to mouth of Snake River 
Brownsville, Tex., 1940. (70 percent.) 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States’ Ports 


0) 
f Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
i Total Total 


4 pi American Foreign American Foreign 
Year -|| Year = | > —_—_—_—_—— 

(Fiscal) Net Per Net Per (Fiscal) Net Per Net Per 
Tons Ct. Tons Ct. Tons Ct. Tons Ct. 

12,344,570 22: 44,099,576 78 1934..... 45,920,623 36 80,335,916 64 

17,697,062 22 62,244,602 78 1935. <4: 44,932,470 35 82,269,688 65 

55,239,879 51 52,253,160 49 1936..... 43,325,347 33 87,391,668 67 

57,733,259 42 81,134,7 58 1937. $9,412 9 98,779,828 71 

64,233,114 39 100,679,741 61 1938.....| 39,676,370 | -2 105,617,806 73 

59,007,223 38 96,519,327 62 1939....| 35,634,839. 25 293,834,695 76 

52,811,191 37 89,919,168 63 1940 ....| 38,794,859 29 93,277,439 71 

44,793,879 37 76,600,674 63 1941.....| 39,926,690 34 76,541,153 66 


TOTAL U. S. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. 


__ Bearce: U.S. Maritime (Oe 
Year Atlantic Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.; Non- Grand Adjuarea 
otal 


‘ (Cal.) Ports Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total 


219,964 512,082 7,562 519,644 317,152 

217,994 518,660 7,566 526,227 314,722 

Pee 531,608 9,692 541,300 324,333 
, . 345,77 


212,058 «| 504,278 8,156 512,434 305,182 
139,203 407,239 7,363 414,602 244,928 
79,887 300,656 6,941 307,597 184,617 
132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 222,494 
1 258,041 8,053 402,233 236,813 
161,351 265,979 7900 434,880 255,053 
219,045 301, 8,497 529, 303,018 


5.451 569,457 337087 
70,290 357,424 6,273 633,987 370,866 


The 1941 figures are not available for publication. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian 
Year (Cal.) | Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester 


Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons | Net Reg. Tn's 
3,061,012 4,409,467 15,198,803 15,266,155 oF ERE tom aon 
2'276.072 2.067.962 8,735,383 17,574,657 11,232'865 4'387.363 
6,087,910 6.179,023 14,803 334 38°511,0u0 | 27°853.835 6.290.625 
953,383 6,873,655 18,205,989 32'810,968 24,701,904 6,135,003 
10,436,803 8,288,416 21,466,810 32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,308 
11,747,950 9,195,439 233481477 36,491,332 29'298,766 7'053,216 
12,629,054 9,236,318 24,636,462 34,418,000 2 268 409'87. 
11,727,553 8,340,165 20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 ea 
2/909;5 7,479,617 22,875,668 Saneaetee 26,546,579 te te 
13,230,175 6,929,569 23,453,367 hes: 24°950,791 Re ee 


The cargo traffic on the Panama Canal (1940) | Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands 


4 from the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 9,954,009 | Ri 
| tons; Pacific to the Atlantic 16,592,570 tons. bree Pies y a French corporati 
Passengers (1940) numbered 80,751. Benjamin. Disraeli, then British Premier, ho ght 
1941 Panama Canal figures are for the 12-month | (Nov. 24, 1875) 176,602 of its shares for 100,000 
period ended June 30 of that year. Owing to the| frances from the Khedive Ismail of Egy: t. Gr 
war no later data are available for publication. Britain owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares. ia eats 
Canadian totals include duplications; thus 23,-| standing and carries them among its iebert out- 
‘ sore stripped of duplications, becomes 18,938,081. | valuation of approximately $375,000,000 The pre 
F he Suez Canal, 104.50 miles long, connects the | erning board is composed of 19 French, ten British, : 


Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
(April, 1859) and opened (Nov. 17, 1869) to traffic. wg, EY RUD BEE. By One Nanen a eee 


The canal te open to all nations and free from | inch v 
blockade by the Convention of Constantinople, vessels ene OR Ok Thee Tae eseriee Tete 


t signed (Oct, 29, 1888) by Great Britain, Austria- | of transit through the canal is 11 hours 31 minutes. 
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Motor iis $ srares 


Bus Transportation 
_aNreRcrry” MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


aes ee ‘Revenue Bus- Revenue 
oat Passen-|Bus Com- Buses Miles Passen-|/Bus Com-| Buses 


gersin | panies Owned Oper- gersin | panies Owned 
Year j ated Year 
(000) |! (000) 
1930... 428,000 28,550 /|1,102,000) |1936. . 300.000 3,600 24,750 
193 395,000 3,845 28,350 /1,082,944) |1937. . 390,000 3,000 24,750 
357,000 3,8' 6, 932,300) |1938. . 373,769 2,848 20,000 
1933 328,780 4,0 26,314 929,600) |1939....| 313,450 2,598 18,614 
1934... \. 3,904 22,820 903,850) |1940....| 361,455) 2,208 18,000 
1935. ...} 415,000 3,570 23,750 |1,084,763||1941.... 33,845 2,200 18,100 


CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO 
1930... . )1,350,000 1,231 13,350 510,000 |, 1936... . |2,571,000 
: 1,506 621, c 


980,476 
rg ,066,675° 


in, 1940... : * 
1935. |: 12'084/100 800 19,250 | 690,600/{1941 ._. || 740 36,900 


Sightseeing and chartered bus operations not included. 
*Miles of street and/or highway used. 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 


Total in Sightseeing 
City & City Intercity Line Haul | & Charter 
Suburban Service Hire Cos, 


428,000,000 

895,000, G0G -))o.:0:0 = 6 oposite ceils hs w che Saree 

357, DOD hence was ovine b smi drus) thou Oise: ie ae eee 
20,200,000 
15,000,000 


,184, 
3, 573,000,000 ,686,400, 
3,820,570,000 361,455,000 | 4,182,025,000 
4,357,611,000 433,845,000 | 4:791,456,000 


PASSENGER CARRIERS ; 
Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year Ended December 31 1938 1939 1940 


Number of carriers reporting................+-+-+- 
Miles of ie a SEA ee bas sins tee: ea re am aa 


0 
wanes 
111,513,739] 122,859,221 

16,541,112 
511,764,461 


7 12,079,960 
; bination bus-truck vehicle miles.......... - 2, +o 7 14,753 
i 1 oars eeu passengers carried (line service)....| 202,012,962} 231, ae 484| 276,556,018 
Intercity charter or special revenue passengers....... 3,183,282 4,169,619 5,284,187 


busses registered in 1941, according to the private and commercial. 

mare hy a th Rous Administration, 119,753, of Trucks and tractors registered in 1941 nw 

which 30,953 were publicly owned, and 88, 800 were | 5,086,204; trailers and semi-trailers, 1, 434,348 ‘ 
AEE: SAAR AN SE St a Rare, 


it Monthly Truckloading Index Figures 
h Source: American een Associations, Inc. 
1937 1938 1939 1940 


@ a @ DQ 
8 op So . Se 30 Ee 
Ee zg ES A ES 
55 85 oH 5 F 
. . o& 
5 ; 6 oo oo | 
Ze Ze a 22 Ze 
154 3 210 


In computing the poet figure for 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940, the 1936 monthly average ouiage 
a inning Jan 1 1941, ‘however, the monthly averages for the 3-year period 1938, 1939 and 1940 is 


resent 
2 hauled 48,500,000,000 ton-miles of freight in 1940. 7. 91 pe ‘cel n 
rarely truck re ee eat fer hire of paris according to the ICC. In 1939, ‘the figures were 


eit e epena and 7.96 per cra 


506 U. S—Motor Car Production and Accidents 


Automobile Production in the United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


, Passenger Cars Motor Trucks Total 
Value Numbe Valuet Number Value 
4,899,44 hero oe SX, 5 ile pare 4,192 4,899,443 
38,670,000 750 1,330,000 25,000 40,000,000 
215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 187,000 225,000,000 
575,978,000 74,000 5,800, 969,930 701,778,000 
1,809,170,9 321,789 423,249,410 2,227,349 2,232,420,373 
1,038,191,037 148,052 166,070,810 1,616,119 1,204,261,84 
1,494,513,991 269,991 226,049,6 2,544,176 1,720,563,649 
2,196,272,116 409,295 308,537,929 4,034,012 2,504,810,045 
1,970,096,559 416,659 318,580,580 3,602,540 2,288,677,139 
2,458,370,026 30,659 458,400,277 4,265,830 2,916,770,303 
2,640,064,519 516,947 452,123,435 4,300,934 3,092, 187, 
2,164,670,891 .193 130,62: 3,401,326 2,584,801,515 
2,576,489,623 543,342 437,132,258 4,358,759 3,013,621,881 
2,847,118,562 771,020 566,029,634 5,358,420 3,413,148, 
1,645,398, 52 571,241 389,436,690 3,355,986 2,034,835,213 
1,;111,273,774 416,648 262,417,542 2,389,738 1,373,691,316 
618,291,168 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 754,484, 
762,736,512 6,545 186,069,314 1,920,057 948,805,826 
1,147,116,195 575,192 320,143,667 2,753,111 1,467,259,862 + 
1,709,425,904 694,690 379,407,751 3,946,934 088,833,655 
2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 .| 4,454,115 2,478,466,691 
2,304,349,252 893,085 542,921,096 4,808,974 2, Ree, 4 
1,269,765, 488,100 339,226,639 2,489,085 1,308, 991,68 
1,816,434,914 710,496 502,421,776 3,577,292 2,318,856,690 
9) 2,422,491,461 777,026 593,731,603 4,469, 3,016,225,064 
ah aE ae 3,744,300 2,606,033,000 /|1,094,261 1 1,043,126,000 4,838,561 3,649, 159,000 


*Includes federal excise taxes, also standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

7A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without body; hence the value of 
bodies for these chassis is not included.- 

In 1940, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, there were 4,144,136 automobiles on 
3,542,036 farms, also 1,047,084 trucks on 944,184 farms; and 1,567,430 tractors on 1,409,697 farms—a 
total of 6,758,650 motor vehicles. ‘ 


. 


U, S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World 
U.S. total 


World World 
Jan. 1 U.S. total Jan. 1 U.S. total Jan. 1 
1931, .,.... . 26,697,398) 35,805,632|/1935........ eee issn eee 29,942, 316|43,819,929 


1932. ...... -|/25,986,353/35,263,397||1936....... .126,382,321/37,454,809]|/1940........ 31,104,118/45,422,411 
33........|24,317,020|33,567,295||1937........ 28,520,559 |40,560, 167|/1941.... |. 32/557, 376, 
. 4... «(24,057,027 (33,562,059||1938........ 25 0.20040 a0 7 nas Be 
U. S. MOTOR CAR ACCIDENTS AND VIOLATIONS 
Fatal All 
Driver Violations Acci- | Acci- Driver Violations Ane hart 
dents | dents dents | dents 
Wxceeding speed limit............ 11% 4% ||Disregarded s 
Breeding ate speed, but not vi a . ‘sign hy “ee "i S . ie aA ea Lora . % 3% 
PPUORSIASTIN rors Rig sb e's 0's secie es y ed to signal or impro signal. . 
poprien ee tees 2 ECAR OTS 10% 8% oar 2a Grivinn ne oe om § ug 38 
e Oh WEY. i. cca ss g rivers not vi 
Improper passing................ 3% 4% pce oD eat) ba 
Total 
Non- 
Fatal |} Fatal Fatal Seer 
Pedestrian Actions Acci- | Acci- Pedestrian Acci- | Acci- 
“ dents | dents dents | dents 
eee Se ee 
Crossing at intersection: Walking in roadway-—with traffic 
HATO Ca iat 2% 6% ||Walking in PUsteay-apehine arenas 13a iz 
Against signal...... 22212221022 6% | 13% ||Working in roadway... me ie Am Perce 
1 ONT) i ee 13% 16% ||Playing in roadway. 5% 11% 
NMBDMAN TON ec. ok. kta. - 2 2 All other actions ; % 


TYPES OF MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, 1940 


Type of Accident Deaths | Injuries Type of Accident Deaths | Injuries 
Collision with— Bicycle | a 
PEOEBUMET Oc «fet cee oe o's 36% 22% || Animal, animal-drawn vehic. a 3% 
Other motor, vehicle... 2... 29% 58% Fee aaa enalciea wal yeuls: Ba 2% 
ORI UREMI Miiach est) OY. | »* ) | Nonecollisionss: - a ae 
allroad train......<+.++.- 5% is Non-collision. ...- 22527 eee Ma, ts 13% 
Total 


PA SO eee 


*Less than half of 1%. 

Detailed traffic accident summaries are forwarded 
by state traffic authorities to the Council each year. 
These yids however, are not usually available 
prior to March or April. Consolidated nation-wide 
detailed experience is not available prior to June, 
The above text and tables are based upon 1940 
information. 

Of 41,000 drivers involved in motor vehicle acci- 

ents, 38,500 or 94% were males. 


One of every 5 fatal accident 

ge he oe who hed Pee ees 3 
ver defect, including asl 

reported in 9% of fatal accidents, loa rhc cs 


A defective vehicle was reported to have been 


involved in 11% of fatal accidents. 


Three of 5 fatal accidents occur 2 
fatal accident rate per mile of foal geen fuee 


us high during the night as during the day. 


4 
é 
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Deaths in U. S. from 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; figures in the table exclude deaths due to 
and do not include deaths in motorcycle accidents. 


trains and street cars, 


Automobile Accidents 


collisions with 
4 


These appear in the data beneath the table. 


Year | Deaths) Rate Year ) Deaths) Rate Year | Deaths) Rate 

1,758 2.9 |/1920 9,103 | 10.4 ||1927.. 21.160 19.6 

2,488 3.9 1/1921. 10,168 | 11.4 |/192s.. 23,765 | 20.8 

2,826 4.3 |/1922. 11,666 | 12.4 |/1929.. 27,066 | 23.3 

3,978 5.9 |/1923. 4,411 | 14.7 |/1930.. 29,08 24.5 

5,193 7.3 ||1924, 15,529 | 15.5 1/1931... 30,042 25.2 

6.724 9.0 |}1925. 17,571 | 47.1 ||1932.... 26,3503) 21.9 

7,525 9.3 |}1926 18,871_} 18.0 ||1933....| 29,3237] 23.3 

-.! 7,968 9.4 | 
Auto-train deaths—(1933) 1,437; (1934) 1,457; (1935) 1,587: (1936 1,697; (1937) 1,810; (1 ' 
(1939) 1,329: (1940) 1,707. : ; C080 eae eee 
ee ee ae fatalities—(1933) 318; (1934) 332; (1935) 253; (1936) 269; (1937) 264; (1938) 165; (1929) 
> 3. i 


Pes get Nia deaths—(1933) 285; (1934) 332; (1935) 346; (1936) 362; (1937) 364; (1938) 369; (1939) 439° 


U. S. Automobile Accidents and Deaths 


Source: National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois 


The nation’s motor vehicle traffic toll of 40,000 
lives in 1941 was 5,500 more than ‘the year before 
—an increase of 16 per cent over the 1940 total of 
34,501. 

in reaching an all-time high, the 1941 traffic toll 
eee Se previous high of 39,643 in 1937 by more 
nan is 


In addition to the fatalities, 1941 traffic accidents. 


resulted in approximately 1,400,000 non-fatal in- 
juries, about 110,000 of which caused permanent 
disability. 

The direct economic losses resulting from these 
traffic accidents are estimated at $1,800,000,000. 

The traffic tolls of previous years show an aver- 
age annual reduction in mileage death rate of 3 
per cent. Compared to the 4 per cent rise in the 
i941 death rate, the motoring public and traffic 
authorities can be charged with a 7 per cent debit 
balance for 1941. But the 1941 mileage death rate, 
' despite the rise over 1940, is still lower than the 
rates for any year prior to 1939. There were 5 
per cent more vehicles in use in 1941 than in 1940. 


4 
N 


The 0-4 year and 65-year and over age groyps 
both showed 11 per cent fatality increases for 19%. 
These, however, were the least unfavorable of th 
age group trends. Deaths in the 15-24 year group 
rose 24 per cent. 

U. S. Census Bureau motor vehicle death figures 
for 1940 and Council tabulations for 1941 were: 


‘Per Cent 

Age 1941 1940 Change 
O- 4 Years 1,300 1,176 +11% 
5-14 Years 3,000 ,584 +16% 
15-24 Years 8,500 6,846 +24% 
25-64 Years 20,900 18,244 +15% 
65 and Over 6,300 5,651 +11% 


Approximately 13,900 pedestrians were injured 
fatally in motor vehicle accidents in 1941. This 
was 11 per cent more than in 1940, but non- 
pedestrian deaths increased 19 per cent to 26,100. 
in the last 10 years ‘pedestrian deaths have in- 
creased only 4 per cent, while fatalities from non- 
pedestrian types of accidents have shot up 29 per 
cent. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES SINCE 1910 


M. V. Pop. | Mile M. V. Pop. |_Mile 

Deaths Rate* Ir ate** Deaths | Rate* | Rate** 
[ee 1,871 2.0 fe 36,101 28.6 18,4 
lols, Bee Se Ri. 6,559 6.6 ips 36,369 28.6 17.4 
TED CS aa eee eae 542 11.8 mos ‘08 29.7 16.4 
Cp agen selon 21/877 19.0 19.0 39643 30.8 15.9 
LL Se ree 32/929 26.8 17.4 32/582 25.1 12.8 
TES eS See 33,675 27.1 17.0 32/386 24.8 12:0 
CBO, Scene ieee 29,451 23.6 16.1 4,501 26.1 12:1 
Paso So ee, 4 31,363 25.0 £74. 40,000 30.0 12.6 


*Deaths per 100,000 popuiation. 


**Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. 


Death figures 1910-1940 from U. S. Census Bureau: Natidnal Safety Council estimates for 1941, 
STATE RECORDS OF TRAFFIC DEATHS, 1941 AND 1940 


Hin 1941 1940 [mite man 
Mil lease 
1941 1940 i igatte iileag 
Al 1 647 177 ||Nevada.........., 102 78 18,0 
aaona tr eee art 228 18.2 ||New Hampshire. - | 100 116 5.6 
Arkansas.........- 503 353 18.8 {|New Jersey........ 1,013 932 8.1 
California. =)... . + 3,471 pee ae pew sa a Ae : a0 F aS ip 
6 i! ew ONG 55 aah 9 . a’ 
Ee omncotcat 4. |< 400 3a7'| 78. Noun Corina. <2:|  Teee 990 | 187 
Delaware.......... 91 ee — aleks Dakota..... , sy ; aoe ne 
oie Se oe Ste 838 16.5 Oklahoma. A SG aot Ba 48 10-1 
(eS Sen 1 1 f WAC. 50.00. ae ‘ 
Tlinola. Re aici ie 2,608 2,328 13.0 |!Pennsylvania...... 2,298 2,074 10.8 
Gndlana!..oscese2 7433 - ima ly g 15.0 |'Rhode Island...... 88 80 4.6 
MWe Dae ees 596 538 8.7 | South Carolina.... 678 609 20.2 
TADTIEE Cie, elena 497 455 9.8 | South Dakota...... 158 120 10. 1 
Kentucky......1_! 844 634 19.6 |,Tennessee........: 730 559 19.8 
as Tan 7 We Be we | | ae 
ioral. ees 506 550 14.4 |:Vermont......112; 84 84 9.0 
Massachusetts... . . 681 618 GS Mivarginin: 3) cise sd 1,093 854 17.5 
Michigan Beaten 25020 1,742 12.5 |;Washington....... 649 509 Bd 
Minnesota......... 590 876 28 [est Virginia...... 459 391 149 
Fas aaa Oates 832 | 113 |Wvoming. 002200] 28 139 | 137 
ohio aaa inca Dea 256 248 | R? Total. occ aie: 40,000 | 34,501 | 12.6 


‘Florida an sxico ds 9 abt + Louisiana 6 months. 
*Plorida and New Mexico data for only 11 months; Louisiana ) 
r I of deaths per 109,009,000 vehicle miles traveled. 
i ToaruS. Ge eutiacton for ioutcauor: Ura: Census Bureau; National Safety Council estimate for 


- 1941, State figures from reports-of 


traffie authorities. 
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bk ’ Accidental Deaths in U. S. by Years 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


No. Year No, Year No. Year No. 
96,85: OD eae 93,662 |/1922..... 65,131 011 
92,623 ||1930..... 95,379 ||1921 896 49,775 
3,80: 1929 ...-5% 93,942 ||1920..... 62,492 50;121 
105,205 ||1928....- 90,576 ||1919..... 61,268 45,416 
0,052 ||1927 84,857 ||1918 67,100 40,773 
9,775 |}1926..... 82,608 ||1917..... 66,116 37,976 
100,977 ||1925.....| 80,646 ||1916..... 60,07 40,290 
padel 90/982 -||1924.....| 75, 1915.....| 51,406 39,055 
982.....) 85,7387 |j1923..... 74.021 ||1914..... 51,770 28,634 


Deaths in 1939 due to auto accidents (except collisions with trains or street cars) numbered 30,468. 
ACCIDENTAL DEATHS BY STATES, 1939 (U. S. Bureau of the Census) 


Area | Area Area Area 
TUNUOIB' sto pedctele << A Montana......... 531)|)Rhode Island .... 362 
BOAIANA s/e's ofc'o ic. =' Nebraska........ 909||South Carolina. .| 1,306 
Iowa Toews Nevada.) S22 221||South Dakota...| | 335 
Kansas.......--- 1 New Hampshire. . 400 | |'Tennessee.... 
Kentucky ... New Jersey .. 8 2,530) 'Texas...... 
Louisiana. #@lew Mexico. é 0 || Utah B82). 
Maine.... 7|\\New York. ......}, 8,374!) Vermont........ 276 
Maryland... - North Carolina. ..| 2,232||Virginia.........| 1,985 
Massachusetts....| 2,710||North Dakota.... 339||Washingtona...| 1,509 
8||Michigan........- 33706 ||Ohio...<.-4 taces tem 5,485 ||West Virginia. ..| 1,535 
3 Minnesota....... 1,875||Oklahoma........| 1,468||/Wisconsin.......]| 2,110 
4, ; 94 Mississtpp! La OL, 1,347 ||Oregon. ......... 999|)/Wyoming....... 294 
MDGs picls cles s'e 6 486}|Missourl........- 2,653 ||Pennsylvania.....| 6,670 


Accidental Deaths and Rates, by Years and Types 


Source: See note below table 
EEE OX vwOvrvOOrOOOOrODaoOoDD 
All : 


Poisons 
Motor Burns**| Drown- (except 

Total | Vehicle* Deaths ing gas) 

4,200 3,20) 
10,700 3690 
400 2,950 
28/000 150 2,850 
33,700 450 2,800 
31,363 5,410 2,334 
32,582 4,868 2,196 
92.6 82,386 4,723 2,080 
96,885 34,501 4,907 2,040 
102}500 | 40,000 5,400 1,900 

Death Rates per 100,000 Population 
Dae, 5 4.4 19.4 9.7 10.4 13.0 2.5 3.7 

PIB ess ; 10.3 16.1 10.3 7.1 10.1 2.6 4.2 26 
A 16.5 15,1 8.6 6.3 7.3 2.6 2.5 2.6 
sw i, 7 23.4 16.4 7.5 7.3 6.0 2.5 2.3 2.4 
f F at 27.2 17.0 6.2 6.3 44 2.5 1.7 2.3 
i k 25.0 17.3 5.8 5.9 4.3 2.4 1.3 1.9 
, 1 25.1 19.6 5.5 5.7 3.7 2.1 Ll Lye 
; 24.7 19.5 5.5 5.2 3.6 2.0 ia 1.6 
: AG ‘ 26.1 19.4 6.2 5.0 37 1.8 1.2 1.5 
Baie ote ; 30.0 19.1 5.9 5.1 41 1.8 11 1.4 


Percentage Changes in Rates 


seeee] ™ — - — es 5 
papas ettssesd 3 0, | 2108 | 9H | = BG S88 [ete | | = 


———————— 


Source: Calculated from U. S. Census Bureau data, except for 1941 figur 
Council estimates based on state reports. Data for 1933, 1938 and ep yer Purest ste eee 
éarlier years they are estimates based on Census Bureau data for the death registration areas . 
All figures have been adjusted to the classification given in the Fourth Division cf the International 
List of Causes of Death, and are thus comparable throughout the period covered. 
ok caved i rdet ie wre eerie: eee weigh ees occurred most frequently in recent 
5 excessive 
Usualiy, these deaths number fewer than "1,000 per year, eat fatalities (in 1936 there were 4,678), but 
( ea rom collisions of railroad trains and motor vehi 
ete ti eean cueitney eppear in proper perspective. cles are included under both headings in 
{Including conflagrations. 


REDUCTION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTAL DEATHS IN 1942 


Deaths from motor vehicle accidents in the United States in Jun 
below the same month of 1941, the National Safety Council renattea ate ao apaay ee Ba per cent 
it was saperent that decreased mileage resulting from a curtailment of cars and tires was an inp oe 
factor in the reduced toll. In the first six months, the council reported, the trafic toll dropped we ont 
cent below a comparable period of 1941. Even with this reduction, the council said the ‘six oaeee 
death toll stood at 14,800. This included 8,400 workers, many of whom were “skilled cr a months 
Gannot be replaced and whose loss definitely slows war production.’ A poll by the council in ei ee 
cities showed that 27 per cent of those killed or injured in June accidents were war workare eevee 
was off 20 per cent in May and 7 per cent in the first five months of 1942 from corresponding ee 
in 1941. The seventeen Eastern seaboard states, under gasoline rationing, had a reduction of 38 per 


P cent in June traffic deaths. 
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Motor Fuel Consumed in 1940, 1941 


Source: United States Public Roads Administration 


1941 1941 
State —— pores State $$ $$ 1940 
Highway) Total ota Highway; Total | Totat 
1,000 1,000 1,000 we 1,000 1,000 1,006 
gallons gallons gallons gallons gallons gallons 
Alabama... 22... 298,893 15,155 263,861// New Hampshire. . 98,225] 102,972 95,827 
AFIZOBR. 2 Fk. Ss 114,315 127,484 111,516}; New Jersey....... 948,877) 1,007,621 923,490 
Arkansas......... 206,349 219,707 189,811)|New Mexico....__ 105,820 118,845 * 
California 1,977,309| 2,181,979] 1,948'880||New WOE. Oo os 1,963,037). 2,061,581} 1,970/354 
Colorado. 23,649 1,762 918)| North + one apg 524,494 ent 459,025 
Connectic 408,971 425,258 380,001 oon Dakota... 91,431 155,839 146,215 
Delaware. 3) 67,554 62,800}/Ohio.... 0.2.00 22, 1,465,418} 1,584,236] 1,430,533 
Florida. . 445,690 478,670 405,415 aetenioh a eee 407,772 ; i 
Georgia 424.140 450,973 397,987|;Oregon,..-- 111]! 269,077 302,028 264,654 
LS ne eae 106,338 117,384 107,644//Pennsylvania. .__ | 1,643,619] 1,713,174} 1,581,975 
Reba Ss oats i 1,563,727) 1,704,892) 1,547:958!|Rhode Island..... 145,064 R 133, 
SNOB Soc cs. 734,562 800,612 700,360) South host renaa 263,199 279,850 234,307 
eee 524,305 617,993 578 061)/South Dakota. . 121,345 153,563 145,480 
MEGRHAR. ek 373,323 527,516 493,514)/Tennessee...... |. 352,521 380,036 323,966 
Kentucky........ 9,053 350,019 301,902 .-| 1,347,920] 1,575,064] 1,407,394 4 
Douisiana; 0... 111,303 116,158 
EAE Ts Shenk Wie c' 73,286 75,576 
Maryland. |.) !!.! 75,774| 504/639 . 
Jassachusetts 399,457 430,264 384,3 
Michigan......... 1,226,058 240,730 246,928 222,21 
Minnesota... ae 573,983 619,584 575,119 ‘ 
= Mississippi,..... .. 70,517 80,242 
e Missouri. .... 2... 189,991 194,503 169; 127 
3 Montana... 2.2... +——— 
ta: Nebraska......... 24,366,267 26,613,392' 24,038,525 
9) Nevada..../ 1. ! | 
‘ State motor fuel net tax receipts in 1941 were $950,956,000: other receipts in connection therewith 
were $7,057,000. ~ 
TAX PER GAL’.ON BY STATES ON GASOLINE, AS OF DEC. 31, 1941 
State Cts. | State | Cts. {/ State Cts. State Cts. State Cts. 
i 6 | N, 4 Utah. un2ee 4 
if 2 || Ohio 4 Vermont... ... 4 
A 5 |/ Okla 5.5{ Vas: oa 5 
met 5 || Oregon Wash... coarse 5 . 
a 4 Penn 4 W. Va. eae 5 / 
pe 4 |/R. 3. |} Wisse 4 ‘ 
ag 3 |S. 6.1) Wiyoreee meee 4 - 
c 5 4S. 4 Dist. of Col...} 2 j 
Od 4 || Tenn 7 aren 
ae 6 || Texas 4 Average 3.99 
EA i 
| UNITED STATES MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS—1941 
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- New Hampshire 
175,460|| New Jersey........... 
IOI cis ss sales veo 2,084,210|}| New Mexico.......... 


| 


Sate tenes tener ain Ok 087,630|| New York............ 
ani ML eA TS esaea i, A 837,210|} North Carolina....... 
WERRBARS Hal, sates oct 621,860}| North Dakota........ re 
Eeentucky.. oo. ces bell SU BIO 2h oncranss Seales > ,960 
Louisiana............| 450,360||OkKlahoma............ “Total..02.2 eee 34,990,720 
MAINE x0. 2o sc Sicoe se OTERO SSRN te) coe 440,580 ; 
Maryland............ 507,970|| Pennsylvania......... 2,337,970, 


Publicly owned vehicles in 1941 numbered 402,929, of which 87,181 were federally owned. 


5 STATE MOTOR VEHICLE RECEIPTS, 1941 
State /|Receipts State |Receipts State /(Receipts State (Receipts State /{Recelpts 


1,000 1,000 1,000 q 

Dates llars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Ala 6,431|| Indiana. 11,628 || Miss..... 3,433||N. D 2,025/| Utah 1,335 

Ariz... ! 1/352|| Iowa..... ,231 ||Mo.....: 11,713|| Ohio. | 2. : ; Vermont 2:750 
Arka 3/935|| Kansas 4,743 ||Mont...:| — 1:797|| Okla... 7, Virginia : 

G@alifie; 5. | 31;927|| Ky.. 22... 6,076 || Nebr... ; 3,195|| Oregon 4'416|| Wash 461 

Colo. . Ki Tyee 3,486 || Nevada... Penn,.... '326| |W. Va. es Q 
Conn. 8,249|} Maine 4,434 bs eee 3,291 [| R. ES... 3, Wis nn sate i 

Dela 456|| Maryland 983041 Nidan 24,3491)8. Cio... 2,749|| Wyo. .... 

Florida: . : '463|| Mass. .... 7,905 || N. ye seals 8D 1,879 Dof C 1,985 

rgia... i Pe S768) | [NeW ‘enn... ———- 

Seog Pe {542 Mian 19,530 ||N.C.....| . 9,777|} Texas. !!} 26,671||\ Totals.| 490,666 


Illinois. -; | 26,567|| 
Of “ald receipts, pestenuer vehicles ee $281, 298, 000; trucks and tractors, $111,923,000. 
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State Highway Mileage, Income, Expenditures 


Source: Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency 


Income in 1940 Expenditures in 1940 
Mileage = |———_—-———_______—__. i re Sa 
States Jan. 1, Motor- Motor- Construc- 
0 Total Fuel Vehicle Total tion of 
ie Taxes Rgistr’t'n Roads 
1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,00.0 
Repos ote 6,563 spss7 7,451 3,337 17,774 9,514 
“ERS St ena a 3,644 6,321 3,237 969 6,634 41450 
7g Ae oh el Re a 9,483 16,632 9,671 3,657 15,756 3,617 
dna ad 13,661 47,79 29,909 10,850 47,693 20,093 
cn oe Ce a Tene 12,262 0, 5 1,155 10,305 4 
UES aes RO ald : 27,671 10,670 3,207 18,434 9,111 
{Re ee een 3/900 2/297 1095 - 41 ’ 
7,590 26,150 23,158 3 26,592 12/163 
13,029 21,121 14,166 q 287199 21,319 
,88 : 15 ; : 
11,648 42/624 12'594 21,204 39/070 6, 
10,047 24/329 14,628 5, 23,421 11,748 
9/612 3,523 7,564 11,589 21,809 
9/363 16,410 °713 3,236 15,056 7,348 
91578 2613 12487 2/189 ;891 10:084 
18,486 26,438 10,727 5,282 23,112 4 
9,097 12/311 5,226 3,519 11,922 3,288 
4,226 16,807 6,555 3.798 ; 4. 
f 14,978 8,734 2, 16,029 3,977 
9/324 35,084 25,642 991 36,871 0, 
11,306 25,509 12/213 9,276 21,516 8,878 
6,12 20,882 6,827 22'801 15.803 
15,786 28,513 13/250 10,189 26,696 8,518 
: 9,017 "200 248 10,101 5,036 
: 10,472 5,518 894 11,655 7,273 
5,189 4201 1,479 273 Sr 649 
3,537 9.749 3)184 2,551 7,293 21640 
1,622 28/423 11:717 11,268 32/146 6,221 
9,276 9,800 4'588 0 12,072 582 
14/043 73,338 13;220 19,125 64/219 38,390 
c 38/663 26,104 \ 37.970 7,596 
7/382 5,187 2/583 831 i 3/303 
18,592 38,783 21,919 8,139 22/869 
‘ 15,940 10,349 2,117 14377 ,192 
7,145 15,580 9.416 3, 14,958 1849 
49,522 80,649 36,604 34,732 68,680 30,127 
3,812 1,651 1,244 ‘ ld 
1 : 9,632 20,426 11,260 1,952 19,873 6,144 
uth Dakota... 2.21.12: ae 6,052 7,085 3,752 348 7,029 4,261 
TO CIC a a j 7.575 20/336 8,092 4,436 18,841 5,678 
23/035 48,370 297681 8,152 46,635 22,934 
! : 3,894 11 5,102 : 
1,755 64 1440 1,370 4'889 : 
46,122 28/488 19/021 401 27,240 16,070 
197 ; 149 3,212 29/614 K 
32/946 26,166 10,676 6,418 25.709 005 
9/991 13,068 6,954 4,083 13,080 4,110 
3/953 5,421 2,018 575 5,527 4,220 


548,499 | 1,045,772 512,146 234,696 } 1,013,321 449,323 


*Of the receipts, $1,335,333,000 was the net receipts from current state revenues, divided as follows— 
Motor fuel taxes, 866,259,000; motor vehicle registration fees, etc., $437,105,000: motor carrier taxes, 
17,718,000 (total for the three foregoing, $1,321, 2,000); road, bridge and ferry tolls, $7,090,000; property 
oe neat sinking fund or debt reserve earnings, $6,205,000; federal funds, $183,664,000; local 


In 1940, State highway departments graded and drained 2,207 mil ; 
30,387 miles et cone es of new roads, and surfaced 


ESTIMATED HIGHWAY USE OF GASOLINE IN 1941 
Source: United States Public Roads Administration 


Total State Total State Total [State Total 
gallons galions gallons 
Alabama... 298,893 |/Kansas.......| ~373,323||N. Ham hire. 98,225||Tenness: 
Arizona... 1! ! 114,318 |/Kentucky...°;] 329053|| New Jersey 948,877||Texas...- 1.2} 4 347/940 
Arkansas... .. 206,349 |/Louisiana,. .. . 292,157 || New Mexico. . 105,820|| Utah... 2.2): "111/303 
California. ;: i 164,185 || New York..::| 1,963,037||Vermont. |”: 73, 
lorado...., 37,597 || No. Carolina. . 524,494|| Virginia... || 475,774 
Connecticut,., 776,077 || No. Dakota... 91,431]| Washington... 399,457 
Delaware... 1,226,058 |/Ohio....... --| 1,465,418]| West Virginia 240,7. 
lorida, 541,923 |/Oklahoma.. _” 407,772|| Wisconsin. . . 573,983 
ees 233,174||Oregon,... | 7" 269,077|| Wyoming... | 70,51 
aho. . 27,927 || Pennsylvania. 1,643,619]| Dist. of Col... 189,991 
nie Rel eicea mer te pease 
Wie iat 1. a 5 - Carolina. . 3,1 eats. 
oh ee 524,305 ||Nevada...-.° | “44/193||So. Dakota.” 721/346 Pest hasan 


Of the above total, 22,050,322 gallons were used in in-state 
Passenger cars consumed 18,635,520,000 gallons: trucks, 6-258,866-000; busses, 471,891,000, 


War Curbs Put on Gasoline for Autos 


Restrictions on the use of gasoline for private automobiles and also for taxicabs, trucks, 


motor vehicles were put in effect in 1942, in o 
vehicles used on land—tanks, and other tina ‘0 save @ sufficient supply for war = 


and other 
lanes and war 


a Fn a ek 


‘U. S.—Tariff and Trade; War’s Effect Thereon 
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Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission 


Years Imports Exports Ay.ExcessImp.|Av. Excess Exp. 
somes pel coders i! 
17 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 |  107467°430 |" 12211008 ne 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,769,139 10,467,430 |... 2 f2: bee 5 
1795-181 1,523,538,964 | 1,213'983'049| 17’Jo7’5s1 [ooo ttt 
1813-1816 295,114274 169,261,263] . 31,464/ona 40) see 
1817-1824 ;033,674 608,707,242 
1825-1828 34913087444 331,720/223 
1829-1832 349/589'837 314'695,705 
y 1833 108,118,311 90,140,433 
? $33 1834-1842 1,218,445.6. 1,060/257/281 : 
ue 30, 1843... 2 2s: 1843-1846 348,333,077 423'681/648 “” $18;589,648 
July 30,1846... 22277] 1847-1857 2,336,430,244 | 2,512'765/531 16,030,481 
March 3,1857.......: 1858-1861 1,170,440,593 | 1'330'901'002 nei 
Mareh 2) 1861_./. 127" 1862 178,330,200 227,558,141 49997941 » 
@itvis 34, 2869-25... 1863-1864 526,488,602 532,355,587 2'933;492 
June 80, 1864../7/27! 1865-1870 2,176,889,958 | 2,193'871'147 2'830,198 
ely: 84, 28%02:. 2.27: 1871-1872 1,059,359,997 | 1'065/317.236 2'978,644 
mes 8; 1878...... 3. 1873-1883 6,235,725,983 | 7'313'389'153 97,969,379 
Mareh 3, 1882... 1884-1890 4,758,262,722 | 5/080;073,791 45,978.010 
ian 1d, BRO... ss 1891-1894 3,112,621,836 | 3/588/238'021 8/904,04 
Aug. 27) 1894 :| 1895-1897 2,280,107,204 | 2'688°806'689 136,164,495 
July © 24; 1897 1898-1909 | 11/981;155;035 | 17'964'899'699 498,645,3 
Ore St ists 1o1¢-1928 | of'searean es | 43322-459,209 \358'736,889 
ie s ae 7,279,046, 80,705,0: f 
Sept. 22) 1922 1923-1930 | 31'795'962'536 | 36'8a6'0o2 40 7 3eT Ber ees 
Jane 18, 1930." 1932-1941 | 24,320,712,142 | 30'795,690,622 588,634,467 


The territory now occupied or controlled by the 
Axis Powers, including Japan, accounted in 1938 
for about 40 percent. of the total international 
trace. Trade relations between this territory and 
the remainder of the world have been largely 
disrupted. 

The trade of the ‘United States with the Axis 
countries, and the areas now occupied by them, 
representing prior to the present war (1938) about 
25 to 30 percent of its total foreign trade, has now 
been entirely cut off. 

As a resuit, the United States has been forced, 
as have other non-Axis countries, to look to new 
sources of supply for certain varieties of goods or 
fer substitutes for them. : 

The situation thus created has been intensified 
by the fact that wartime conditions and defense 
preparations have greatly increased the demand 
for many types of products. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the governmental policies of many 
countries with regard to foreign trade have under- 
gone radical change. 


In the past, such policies were usually directed, 
on the one hand, toward maintaining or increasing 
exports, and on the other, toward protecting do- 
mestic industries from too severe foreign com- 
petition. 

At present, however, exports are regulated, even 
prohibited, lest defense efforts be impaired by the 
sale abroad of essential products. ; : 

Moreover, governments are directing their ef- 
forts to a large extent, not toward restricting 
imports, but toward securing greatly increased 
quantities of foreign goods needed for national 
defense or for maintenance of the civilian enonomy. 

For this reason, among others, tariff rates have 
become temporarily of less significance in the 
movement of goods in international trade than 
they formerly were. ° 

Furthermore, tariff structures created under 
other circumstances are frequently unsuited to the 
ee and domestic-price policies now being 
pursued. 


World Trade, by Chief Countries, 1939, 1940 


Source: League of Nations Yearbook 
(Figures Show Millions of Dollars and/Decimals Thereof) 
Imports Experts Imports Exports 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 { 1940 1939 
Ti WAV EROR Ss 6050s oes 59.8) 48.4 43. 
ane oe 419.3) 577.8} 590.0) 637.3 Hungary). vcs... 81.5] 101.8} 101. 
1,344.3 |1,500.5|1;844.6 |2,323.5 Arla sis ric Siac 113.6} 111.5 69. 
: INGOIWOP 5 clk od oh 186.6] 126.7; 110. 
70.4! 72.7) 101.5] 103.4 Netherlands....... 477.6) 301.1] 306.2 
10.0 9.9 5,4 4.4 Portugal.......... 49.2 53.1 31.6 
60.0} 55.3) 84.2) 67.6 Rumania...) 2... 95. 80.6] 112.1 
6.8 6.2} 11.0) 10.8 United Kingdom. .|2,202.6|2,558.5] 1,160.4 
11.3 9.4 10.0 6.1 Sweden. 4 ao Geass 354.3] 281. 268.0 
4.8 4.7 43 3.2 Switzerland....... 249.0} 247.5) 172.4 
Lid 6.0 5.8 5.7 TRCY sh ads og 54, 29.4 58.8 
3.8 ee eat af e Yugo-Slavia...... 63.7| 79.9 73.9 
12.1 14. . , , 
A 1.8 7.3 7.2 Ceylon Ania aac 43.2| 45.7 59.3 
a - hing aie aay ohh ss 236.3) 355.2 63.9 
208.2} 233.4) 274.9] 254.0 COTE Bras os Epes oars 214.2) 7 hee 154.1 
154.8} 148.2] 181.5] 155.6 POVMoga. ol ke 62:6) ee 90.7 
10.6; 16.8) 20.0; 31.1 TR, 4 ha hice Yeas 7 5 306.3] 272.5] 358.7 
50.0) 61.2} 80.4} 82.2 Eg Ne Gag keer eg a 41. 32.0 72,2 
61.8} 50.0] 59.7) 56.0 SBVAN a6 cx ceieck. 5 444.7) 513.3} 539.2 
6.0 6.4 6.0 6.0||- Malaya, British...| 189.8} 229.3] 222.6 
5.1 5.5 6.4 4:37\> - Palestine . yu. of... 37. 25.9) 13.8 
28.6 cig pe pie PF a Sstahee ee 71.7) 79.5) 70.8 
30.8] 28.9) ‘ 2. ca, 
60.8} 53.6] 177.6) 145.6 ME Dix a aticadies act 89.8) - 71.9 86.5 
; t Rhodesia, south. .. 19. 18.4 26.7 
38819). 45. ose % ee peek So. Africa..| 249.5} 258.6) 245.0 
37. 49.9 .8| 49. ceania 
09.1} 157.0], 189.5} 173.0}| Australia .-| 252.5) 280.7; 249.3 
730.4 58.2} 91.6) .32.51| New Zealand...... 103.5! 86.8} 118.3 


Where there are no figures there. was no available data. 


\ 
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512 Weights and Measures 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


Denomina- American Denomina- American 
tions Where Used Equivalents tions Where Used Equivalents 
Almude 82.56 bu. 


Ardeb. .|2 metric tons. 5 
: 4 


(4. ey Ibs.) 
Prussia 112.29 bi 
Scotland, Ireland. . ae 564 bu 


Are... - 
AG or li'ra. 


-|Paraguay......... 4.633 ares. "y 
i 2 China cies ob ees ; 
Paraguay......... 25.32 Ibs. Argentine Republic}1. B198. ‘he: - 
Venezuela........ 25.40 lbs. Central America. . .}1.014 Ibs. 7 
Cuba, Spain and Chileaarsaiwet =i 1.014 Ibs a 
Venezuela...... 4.263 gals. IGubeie Ak J. Snopes 1.0143 Ibs . 
Russia ee aon ercta a 28 in. WaxlO0 5) Sef nin se 1.01467 Ibs. 
BRU eat ere ec icrcie Auioh & - 44 a. tt. Peru. 265%. . Fi raiss 1.0143 lbs 
..|Morocco......... 1.12 lb Uruguay 1.0143 Ibs 
d Argentine Republic] 20.077 aalk Venezuela 1.0143 Ibs t 
Mexico..... 20.0787 gals. Metric. 1.0567 lig. qts. . 
Malta (customs) ...|11.2 gals. Renee 


oth gee 361. 188 Ibs. 


-| Russ’ E : 
kal......|Fed. Malay States.|832 grains Guiana (Dutch) =: :}1.089 Ibs. 2 
as ponuatea Dat onistainials 7M oe 5 ae metrs.|| Load, timber ./England.......... 50 cu. ft. s 
ADAM eis t sies-+ ere «le 0.12 inch Lumber (std.). jin EHurope........ 165 cu. ft., or - ‘ 
British Empire... .}1. ap U. 8. bu. 1,980 ft. b. m. 
Malta..cscils.6-: 5.40 gals. Nicaragua........ 1.742 acres. : 
India ibaa) .| 569 Ibs. Costa flea Rica, Salv'd’r}1. 4 acres. 4 ‘ 
-|India (Madras). . 10 Ibs. Bolivi: 
5 1 India 5 
Metric 3 : 
enmark .68 . 
Denmark “ 
Ni ¥ ‘ 
Honduras f { 
reece e s 
Egypt : f 
|G -82 f 
Sumati ‘Turkey i - 
Centaro. le Central fammerics... Egyp 22.83 
. -|Brunswick pane Ng & Celebes . i 
-| Bremen 133% 
Denmark, Norway.|110. 23 Ibs. cs Java. 136. 16 lbs. 
oe ° Argentine ath 139.44 Ibs. 
we . sah e Republic/9.94 fo 
Double or metric. -|Spain A i Oe 
Russia i 
hina ij 
China fj 
rela d i y 
nglan «- {1.03205 ‘ er 
iam 645. Quarter...... Great Brit. aii ae 8.256 bu. Wik: s - 
Geeaptine Republic] 4.2 acres. Quintal...... Argentine Republic}101.28 Ibs, 
Paraguay.......-. 94.70 yds. yee ns REAM 2. s arsine avs 129.54 Ibs. 
1. 85 acres. eee eee Castile, Peru......|101.43 Ibs. 
T-S2. abres.cy oe | heh waco [eli ea ae ice ae 101.41 Ibs. 
Gwe hung. 35.3 cu. ft. js Mexico 101.47 lbs. 
weight). . 112 lbs. 
Dessiatine. . 2.6997 acres. 
Dr’c'ma (new) 15. a5 5r..0 ., or Lgrm.||Sag 
, Fanega (dry). erator, Salvador. 574. Sal 
aakas © Aare poet inate lt ee Dit 
43 .-»|Guatemala, nm. |). ks 
te RS Mexlco........... 2.57716 bu. I11/9303 inches. " 
ve (aie) Uruguay...... .+ 17.776 bu. 1.91 liq. quarts. 
« ~“(single)| Uruguay. ........ 3.888 bu. 0.937 ‘ibs. +i 
ae Venezuela. wise 9 aisle tate: 14 ib: > 
1 Serer a! tae inches.” 
aoa eect ees eens Pair acres. — jane 575.64 grs. (troy) 
Argentine Republic] 2. z-0088 ig. liq. quts. Tehetvert. ie | cr eae ba 
exico = 


Russ 

British Empire.. 
Garnice. .....|Poland........... 1.0 gal. 
Gram.,...... i tockt ined Bete ererecere 15.432 grains, 


eewtececes+|2.471 acres 


Tat ae 


1.22 ac 
we nae e eee ees 2.838 bu. ‘Lapapneiae Republic Be 
SEA it GAGs a sissAi0.e)s « 26.418 gals. Costa Rica, pal’ = 32. G38 hes 
Persia (New)..... 2.471 acres. Guatemala. . , -]32.909 inches. 
.|Austria (Germany)|1.422 acres. Honduras....., - -|82.953 inches. 
le Hee te Nicaragua........ 057 inches. 
ae, rack hile and Peru... .|32.913 inches. . 
Basise ‘tile Atop fein 'e\ $s scree 3.386 inches. 
‘/Austria (Germany)|2.074 y RGRAIA AR eae is 8 ait | 
Japan.....--...ps 5. Uo ba Poland ae abe 9.663 ile, 
alata distiana. | 183-134 bu. ‘|Seottand ‘€ Treianala a “282 b bu. rt 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very general also 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 Cheeta ne y AAS me is uned. ‘to denote 


World’s Shipping 513 
The Merchant Fleets of the World, 1939 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over 


On __|No. of} Gross On |No. of} Gross On _|No. of} Gross On _|No. of|_ Gross 
July 1 |Ships| Tonnage July 1 |Ships| Tonnage July 1 |Ships/Tonnage July 1 |Ships ‘Toutage 


- --/31,983] 23,672,698)/1904 . . .|29,283!34,786,132 - + [30,167 }48,683,136]/1928 . ..132,408]66,954,659 
- -|29,750] 35,998,180 | cedures 1-oC RU oe 1929... .|32,482168,074.312 
30,087 |37,550,477//1918. 0} 02 02 yor 1930... ./32,713 169,607, 


- 30,087 

30,197] 39,435,788 
-|30,524) 40,920,551 
-|30,536 | 41,447,825 
-- -/30,053/ 41,912,520 
-|30,082| 43,144,909 


...|29,355]50,919,273||1931 || ||32'344 65,641,035 
-(31,595|57,314,065||1932 |: :132'247|69'734'310 


32,956 /64,023,567||1936 .. (30/923 65,063,643 
32,916 |64,641,418//1937. | /|29'594 65,271,440 
+++ (92, .--|29,409/66,870, 15% 

-132,175/65,192,910]|1939 . . ||29°763 68,509,432 


Gr. Brit. [Germany| France Japan |Norway|Holland Italy |Belgium 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
,368/4,706,027/2,285,728/1,826 068]2,529,188 1,522,547 |1,736,545| 276,427 
469,649) 19,134,857/4,151,552|2,216,643| 1,847,453 2,771,02211,508,916]1,896,534| 272°160 

37) 19,637,418 3,156,008 2,152,524/2,059,601/2,307,164| 1,552,382 1,757,605] 233,606 


ee: iS . , , 

-}16,324,024)18,320,424) 672,671/3,245,19412'995/878 2,114,190/1,848,348 12,406,958] 464/65 
17,026,002}19,571,554| 717,450/3,652,249|3/354'806 2,584,058/2,225,787 |2,650,573| 551,031 St 
16,986, 196]19,295,63711,887,408|3,845,792 3,586,918}2,600,861|2,632,71312,866,335|........ \ 
16,952,018 Mere 2,590,073/3,737,244/3,604,147|2,551,912 2,625,741 3,033,742] 605,050 


2,953,671/3,498,233/3,842,707|2,505,393 2,556,417 |2,832,212| 560,597 

80/1 11/3,073,713|3,511,984/3,919'807|2'680,642/2.60 ,831|3,028,661 A 
14,797, 717|19,399:797}3,110,918]3,490, 3,967,617|2,841,905|2,564,904|3'240,630 507,473 
-|14.585,300/19,309,022|3,363,046|/3,469,980/4'033,304 2,824,225/2,654. 3,483,383 19,229° 
14,537,958) 19,375,350)3,777,251|3,344,465|4, 139.815 2.968,207/2,816,705|3,428,817| 492.609 
14,377,114/20,166,331|4,092,552|3,378,663/4,186,652 3,224,493/2,939,067 |3,284,660| 529/043 
6,846 /20,438,444|4,229,235/3,530,879/4,316,804 3,668,289/3,086,315 |3,331,226| 553.037 
13,642,183 |23,379,999|4,254'601/3,566,227|4.276,341 4,065,506/3,118,170/3/335,673| 547.470 

13,546,620)/22,784,383)4,164,842/3,557,006| 4,255,014 4,166,839| 2,963,840 |3,390,572 R 
»357,799)21,819,687|3,901,274|3,512/219|4/258 159/4, ,540)2,765,457 |3,149,807| 456,207 
13,045,037 |20,841,218/3,690,990/3,298:053|4,072.707 3,981,354/2,618,016 |2,928,396] 414.655 
2,250|20,510,921/3 703,662|3,025,1 1085,650/3,967,972/2,558,383 |2'884, 406 ,221 
12,556,563 |/20,385,138/3,718,417|3,002,455/4,215,690 4,054,485) 2,511,281 |3,098,159| 388,413 

11,788,272|20,398,157|3,927,916|2,84368814,475,110|4,346,782 2,630,802 |3,174,089| 420,454 i 

211,515,258/20,719,090)4,231,657/2,280,783/5,006,712|4.613,175 2,852,012 3,258,992) 430,624 
11,470,177/21,001,925)4,482,662]2,933,933]5,629.845 4,833,813]2,969,578|3,424,804} 408,418 


MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES, 1920-1938 
Inited Kingd.; Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 


=x0. | Tons No. | Tons | No. {| Tons | No. | Tons | No. Tons. No. | Tons 


2,065,624; 109/203,644 30) 60,669 50) 93,449))-.. oe 99/183,149 
1,538,052 54/129,675 37| 77,238 65/210,663} 242/509,064 98/ 232,402 
1,031,081 39) 62,765 23] 41,016 62|184,509) 195/575,264 60/163,132 ~ 
765 44) 41,263 24| 49,479 27| 96, 109| 345,062 3. 363; 
1,439,885 1 4 33) 63,937 26| 79,685} 108/175,113 41] 63,627 


639 568 42| 33,678 a 72,108 34) 121,342 60} 186,548 47| 73,671 


30,250 20) 72,038 
1,445,929 48) 23,693 31/138,712 20] 81,416 81/376,416 74/166,754 
1,522,623 50} 33,141 34) 111,496 16} 81,607 85| 249,077) 77|186,517 
1) 1,478,563 79| 43,750 38/ 137,230 18] 100,917 92) 245,557 74|153,072 
502,487 31} 13,612 30/ 125,974 22/103,419 58/103,934| .99/120,296 
187,794 16} 4,760 Ce sree 23 ee 15] 80,799 30) 26,232 


33,115 20} 12,958 1 ,016 29] 34, 43] 42,195 25) 35,899 
459,877 116i) 9, 21! 61,729 10} 15,950 57| 73,733 31) 46,905 
99,011 30} 11,191 33/ 122,095 10) 42,873 78| 226,343 48] 57,133 
856,259 25| 6,239 35) 97,537 17| 39,208) 161/379,981 69] 93,831 
920,822; 38} 13,880 26) 131,411 9} 26,544) 174/435,606) 112/183,509 
764,307 16] 13,295 15} 97,338 1) 5 18] 151,654 711 186,547 
Italy Japan Norway Sweden |United States|Oth’r Co’s.| World Total 


No.| Tons | No.{ Tons | No.{Tons|No. | Tons | No. + Tons |No. | Tons | No. Tons 


il 06| 104/350,141/ 44/46,103) 34/ 26,760] 326! 997,919| 27] 32,538|1,112|2,937,786 
15 oe798 198/489,924 51/47,723) 36} 39,583} 929/3,033,030| 40 34,478) 1,866|5,447,444 
32] 82,713) 133/611,883 82|/57,578| 53) 50,971|1,051 4,075,385] 77| 79,36 483)75144,549 
82]133,190| 140/456,642| 30/38,855| 46| 63,823] '509|2,474,253| 52| 96/368|1'759|5 861.666 
85/164,748; 43)227,425 35/61,458) 27] 65,911} 173/1,006,413] 92 128,630) 1,377)|4,341,67 
42/101,177| 49] 83,419] 23/32,291| 14] 30/038] 59 3138] 59| 92,589] '352|2'467'084 
21| 66,523] 44| 72; 48/42,619| 10] 20.118} 83] 172'817| 34| 24/898| 701|1/643'181 
19) 82,526] 31| 72,757| 34|25,139| 12] 31,211] 79] 139:463| 16| 29°529| 924|2'247°751 
31/142,046] 23] 55,784] 48|28/805] 17] 53;750| 101| 128,776| 18| 19/498| 855|2'193°404 
27|220,021| 26|~52'405| 25) 9,237| 14] 53,518] 78| 150/613| 25] 48/268| 600|1.674/977 
25/101,076| 19] 42,359] 12] 5,363] 18] 67,361] 66] 179,218} 47|108/394| 802|27285'679 
3640] 37/103,663 12}10,401| 201106,912 63 91,357) 34] 95,355) 869/2,699,239 - 
32] 71,497| 40/164745 39,604| 29/107,246] 63| 126,063| 46| 99,882|1,012|2/793,210 
36| 87,709] 37|151,272|  53/53,843| 31/131;781|° 100] 346,687| 45] 59/091|1/084|2'889.472 
eee ee pee er ime cle rec mcrae meee eel eat 
3 6°560 30] 34°29 9:718| 14] 60,860] 14] 10:771| 18| 24°561| 330] 489/016 
6] 26,638} 155|152;420| 12]18,857| 12] 49,542] 21]  25'625| 22| 28'031| 536] 967°419 
7] 11:345| igologa;se1| S3lasiea| aaltsaioss| 46] 1¢i'ees| acl do'Seal Soalbaezne 
P) , » f 
H 21918 180 reset 38/41; 38/161,008] 123| 239.445| 48] 63,323]/1,101|2,690,580 
5] 35,056) “151 31,621] 411,334] 24/115,678] 16] — 76,333] 20! 24.300] (44411,545,196 


514 Great Ocean Steamships 


Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping and the U. S. Maritime Commission 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the fore part of the rudder post.) 


Reg. Brea 

Name Ton. |L’gth| dth |Dpth 

Ft.In.| Ft.In,| Ft.In. 

Queen Elizabeth, Br...... B5,U00). Sgn stateless slave 
Normandie, Fr.......... 83,423/981 4|117 57 
eater Mary, Br. Sass 118 68 
a a 97 30 
Bonios (ea Bee 102 48 
Conte di Bavois, Tt. 96 32 
Aquitania, Br. 97 49 
Tle de France, Fr. % 92 55 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Holl. .|< 88 50 
Mauretania. Br.........- 89 51 
tAmerioa, U.8.0....5.0. 35. 93 30 
Sy aay It.. So aay ae 23 

U eee oe eee 

Pasteur RES R irate cls iar 87 30 
tGtockholm: Swed....... 83 3b 
*Gzorgi ‘gic, eke Sto, Us 82 48 
‘wp Arcona, Ger......... 84 41 


Fe Peasinion Monarch, — .| 27,155 |657 
*Capetown Castile, Br... . 
*Britannic, Br..:........ 
yee we of Japan, Br. 
*Athlone "Castle. Br. 
*Stirling Castle, Br.. 


Wilhelm Gustloft, Ger 77 26 
*Saturnia, It. 79 29 
*Vulcania, It. 79 24 
Manhattan, U. : 86 33 
Washington, U.S 5 86 33 
Conte Grande, It........ 23,86 78 27 
George Washington, U.S. .| 23,788 /690 78 50 
Strathallan, Br.......... 23,722 |639 82 33 
Stratheden, Br..........¢ 23,722 |639 82 33 
| ES 23,635|/635 76 46 
IORGHMOR PBT dese ss 23,456 |639 82 

Strathmore, Br.......... 23,428 |640 33 

OIG wae ch oa. 3s. 23,371|640 


Conte Biancamano, It... .|23,255/650 
Queen of Bermuda, Br... . 
Monareh of Bermuda, Br. .|22,424/553 
New York, Ger p 


Strathaird, Br. 
Alcantara, Br. 
Hamburg, Ger 
Asturias, Br. . 

President Coolidg U 
Giulio Cesare, It. K 
Unitas, Ger 
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Emp. of Australia, Br. 21,833 |589 75 41 
Empress of Canada, Br.. 21,517 |627 77 42 
P6137 OT ,329|668 74 47 
Deutschiand, Ger,....... 21,046 645 72 41 
MMGomAm, BI. i bes sii.. ees 20,952|600 73 48 
PYF Gaice Sek ss 20,914|600 8| 73 4| 48 
Argentina, U. S.......... 20,614 /586 80 20 
PMOTE MbyI ices 6c.cks ces. 20,614/586 80 20 
anconia, 1 Cc ea Sle Rar 20,175|601 73 40 
Duchess of Bedford, Br.. .|20,123|581 75 41 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br... .|20,122|661 73 41 
Duchess of Atholl, fe .. .|20,119|582 75 41 
*Warwick Castle, Br. 20,107 |651 75 37 
Orontes, Br..'....... 20,097 |638 75 33 
*John Piirlcsabin ftormeriy 
Kungsholm), . 78 37 
Oronsay, Br....... 75 33 
Otranto, Br E 75 32 
Duchess of Richmond, Br.|20/022/581 75 41 
Duchess of York, Br..... 20,021 |581 75 41 
*Oranje, Holi........... 20,017 |613 83 32 
*Winchester Castle, Br. ..'20,012|/631 75 37 


*Motor ships. 
overturned. She was bought by the U. 


In the above list 25 ships are missing from the 
World Almanac list of 1941; to quote from the 
iret of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission 

mae were (registered tonnage in parentheses): 

ess of Britain, Brit. (42, ork Stattendam, 
Holl PDB: 291); Champlain, Fr. 124); Hansa, 
Ger. Lis. Te Terje Viken, Brit. 20, bette Oxford, 


Brit. Lombardia, veal 06): Orama, 
Ss. (19, Bel) Laurentic, 


Brit. (19,840) ; Monticello, U. 
Oslofjord, Nor. (18,673); Conte Rosso, Ital. - 
879); Caledonia, Brit. (17,040): Rangitare, oe 


\ 
\ 


Reg. Brea 
Name Ton. |L’gth| dth |Dpth 
Ft.In. |Ft.In.| Ft.In. 
Seythia, Br. «cscs keene 19.761) 609 73 40 
Laconia. Br... .. 19,695) 601 73 40 
Viceroy ot India, B: 19,627/ 586 72 41 
Samaria, Br. 19,597) 601 73 40 


*Oceania, It. . 

*Neptunia, It. 
+J. v Oldenbarneveit, H ..| 19,429/586 
Tonan Macu No. 2, Jap.. y 
*M v St. Aldegonde, Hol.| 19,355|586 
Tonan Maru, No. 3, roils 19,210/534 


~ 
- 
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Windsor Castle, net 19,141| 661 72 41 
Arundel Castle, Br....... ‘| 19,118] 661 72 41 
Conte Verde, Tt.......... 18,765) 570 74 35 
Geramic, Brin. ctl twa. 8,713) 655 69 43 
De Grasse; Fr... 3. 25 2-1 5) 552 71 42 
Scharnhorst, Ger......... 18,184) 625 74 1) 41 
Gneisenau, Ger........-.- i 25 74-1} -41 
*Gripsholm, Swed........ 18,134| 553 74 4} 37 
Mariposa, U. S.......... 18,017) 604 79°3} 30 
Monterey, U. 8: 2... 6.<5 18,017| 604 79 30 
Lurline AS ax... .ateiess 18,009) 604 79 30 
Kosmos, Nor..........-- 17,801/ 554 77 49 
*Reina del Pacifico, Br...| 17,702/551 76 37 

17,553) 537 74 48 


*Nissin Maru No. 2, Jap.. 
*Aramis, Fr... 5 “ 


*Kamakura Maru, Ja 17,526) 560 74 

*Aorangi, Br........ 17,491/580 72 43 
*Pretoria Castle, Br. 17,392/ 570 76 39 
*Durban Castle, Br 17,388) 570 76 39 
Matsonia, U. S...... . -| 17,226) 554 83 30 
*Felix Roussel, Fr........| 17,083) 575 68 44 
*Dempo,. Halll. 5.0. esi. 8s 17,024| 551 70 41 
*Baloeran, Holl.......... 17,001/551 70 41 
*Tatuta Maru, Jap....... 16,975| 560 72 42 
*Asama Maru, Jap....... 16,975) 560 72 

Kosmos II, Nor.......... 16,966) 553 37 
Empress of Russia, Br... .} 16,810}570 68 42 
California, Br........... 16,792) 553 70 38 
*Nissin Maru, SAD hn 05.58 16,764) 537 74 48 
*Milwaukee. Ger......... 16,754/546 72 42 
Ranchi, Re oicctoue | anes 16,738) 54: 71 34 
“St. Louis, Ger... cs. ses 16,732) 543 72 42 
*Rangitata, Br........../ 16,737|531 38 
*Rangitiki, Br. .......... 16,698) 531 70 38 
Ranipuita,. Bris cic cins oe 16,688) 548 71 43 
Pretoria, Ger. «+. | 16,662) 547 72 31 
Windhuk, Ger. 16,662) 547 72 31 
*Patria, Ger.. 16.595) 562 74 36 
Narkunda, Br 16.632) 581 69 


Rimutaka, Br. 
Westernland, Ger 
Montcalm, Br.. 
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Pennland, Holl... 16,381) 574 67 40 
Montclare hast he diag oie 16,314) 54) 70 40 
Cameronia, Br. ......0... 16,297/ 552 70 38 
*Chris. Huyga » Holl... .| 16,287|551 68 36 
Canton, Br. iai..,cueeangs 15,784) 541 73 41 
Almanzora, Br........... 5,551/570 67 33 
a Johnson, U. 8.. tyes oN : 23 
Ti deifceyet: kaw i 6 43 

Orbits, Bry... bee 15,495) 550 67 43 
Volendam, Holl.......... 15,434) 550 67 32 
Massllla. Fr:.........00. 15,363| 577 64 37 
Chitraly Bren Sk eeene 15,346) 526 70 42 
*Svealand, Swed......... 15,300) 561 72 44 
Berlin; Getic... cvs ca0dee 15,286) 549 69 34 
-Athos IT, Wp ocks wee ane ‘ a 276/543 66 41 
Comorn Ware ccc eee . | 15,241/523 70 42 
Cathay, Bris. cacuctacees 18, 225) 523 70 2) 42 
lermonte; Et; .... cece’ 15, 2091546 67 2) 41 


t Lloyd's lists the tonnage as 27,000. 
‘The Normandie (renamed the eee) was burned (Feb. 9, 194 


2) at her pier in New York and 


- Government which has been salvaging her. 


(16,712); Rajputana, Brit. (16,644); Montrose, 
Brit. ag, 402); Lancastria, Brit. (16, 243); Anandora 
Star, Brit. (15,501); Veendam, Holl. (15, 450); 
Liguvia, Ital. (15,354); Kosmos, Nor. (17,801): 
Empress of Asia, Brit. (16,909). 
¢ Bremen, Ger, (51,731) was destroyed by fire. 
The Monticello, Be ie (19,361) an 
Vernon, U. S. (18 were ‘eravped. se Mendy 
The Rotterdam, po 


5 
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North America: sia: 
United States....... 21,928,182 British India......., 83,378 
: CU SE pee 1,461,038 11 0Y ir SN pe ae 160,600 
ie Centrai America. . . _ 35,609 FRPBNE gos vas LER 1,367,958 
Pa Liane: A ae ea 178,726 Other Asta, oo 28,01 
West Indies: Otek, oe cts 2,000,000 
g Sui ee, ae 68,483 Africa: 
Puerto Rico... ... 17,987 Bevpte.. paren 67,983 
fa Other West Indies . 32,632 Union of So. Afr. 232,885 
. Other North America! 20,552 Other Africa. . 147,460 
= ; OREN ae bcoz 5 |23,743,209 Total 51,460 
South America: Oceania: 
460,857 Australia : 704,868 
2,621 Hawait. .).ce eas 41,568 
90,910 Netherlands Indies 52,813 
90,943 New Zealand....... 228,346 
42,233 Philippine Islands. . . 33,923 
7,600 Other Oceania....., 5,680 
3,800 Dotal.. v-cptecations 1,979,000 
35,151 re 
46,656 72,000||Total world.......... 44,182,669 
1,856}} Other Europe....... 680,000 a 
3,398 One tes Ak 15,900,000 


5,000 
As of Jan. 1, 1942, there were 23,521,000 telephones in the United States. 


N 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES JAN, 1, 1940—NO LATER DATA AVAILABLE , 


Telephones in chief cities—New York, 1,669,904; Chicago, 997,174; Los Angeles, 456,564: Cleveland, 
264,560; San Francisco, 290,990; Washington, 254,042: Minneapolis, 155,362; Seattle, 128,613; Denver, 


108,244 
Buenos Aires, 268,956; Rio de Janeiro, 103,797; Mexico City, 95,873; Montevideo, 33,447. 
Brussels. 127,639; Copenhagen, 220,202; Dublin, 24,893; Paris, 437,139; Berlin, 599,911: Hamburg, 


188,861; Vienna, 180,166; London, 717,468; Budapest, 107,906; Rome, 122,442: Amsterdam, 67,927: 
Oslo, 73,786; Stockhoim, 184,722 


Sydney, 159,825; Melbourne, 135,518; Shanghai, 79,554; Tokio, 290,510; Manila, 25,715. 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS, 1939 OR 1938 


Tele- | Tele- 
Country Talks ¢érams Total Country Talks grams Total 
1.000 1,000 1,000 1,0001 1,000 1,000 

Australia...... Sn 637,000 17,998] 654,998!|Hungary......... 187,000 2,439) 189,439 
Belgium 320,000 5,9) 325,900||Japan............ 5,339,000 68,475) 5,407,475 
Canada. 2,774,000 11,629; 2,785,629)|Netherlands...! °° 468,000 5 71,588 
Denmark 26,000 We: 727, BWDP WAR 22 ssa eens 281,000 3,489} 284,489 
Finiand 309,000 811 309,811 Sweden:.c eso. coy 1,195,000 4,641] 1,199,641 
France. ; 972,000 27,524)  999,524!|Switzerland.._. |”! 335,000 2,039) 337,039 
Germany -| 3,640,000 21,701) 3,661,701/||Union of S. Africa. 317,000 6,863) 323,863 — 
Gt. Brit., No. Ire..| 2/255,000 59,484) 2,314,484||United States...._ 30,300,000! _195,000!30,495,000 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 


Source: 1879-1916, Journal of Commerce; since, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Year Loss Year Loss Year, Loss Year Loss p 
$74,643,400 $447.886,677//1931...,...1$451,643,866 * 
102,818,796 495,406,012)|1932 -.»| 400,859,554 
198,993,792 506,541,001//1933....... 71,453,189 
142,110,233 535,372,782/|1934....... 271,197,296 6 
160,929,805 ,062,1 1935...,...] 235,263,401 
161,078,040 559,418,184|/1936 ++] 266,659,449 
145,302,155 561,980,751//1937 +++) 254,959,423 
229,198,050 472,933,969//1938...... 477,944 
165,221,650 464,607,109//1939,.. 1... 275,102,119 
518,611,800, 459,445,778|/1940......! 285,878,697 
215,084,709 501,980,624//1941... 21. «| 303,895,000 
217,885,850 


Fires cost annually in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 


A committee of the National Board of Fire Un- /{ value of commodities of all types, have tended to 
derwriters reported in May, 1942, that it had | lessen fires for profit. It is only fair to say, how- 
found no evidence of incendiary origin of fires in ever, that so far the number of incendiary fires is 
defense plants, adding: ‘‘The large increase in| believed to have been somewhat below normal and 
employment and the resulting comparatively high | that the effect of war conditions to date has been 
average earnings, together with the increasing | to lessen rather than to increase cases of arson.”’ 


. 


Fire Prevention Awards to Cities 


The grand award for the most notable work in 
fire protection and protection in the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest (1941) was won by Cincinnati. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce andthe 
National Fire Waste Council sponsor the contest. 
Winners in six population groups were announced 
(April 4, 1942) by the National Fire Waste Council 
was as follows bes 54 Si ; ne 
More than 500,000—Milwaukee. 


250,000-500,000—Cincinnati. 
100,000-250,000—Wichita, Kan. 
50,000-100,000—Lakewood, Ohio. 
20,000-50,000—Parkersburg, W. Va.° 
Less than 20,000—Valley City, N. D. 


More than 500. communities participated in the 
contest which took into account the achievements 
for fire loss, intensive educational work in fire 
Prevention, organization for fire defense and 


| permanent improvements to eliminate fire hazards, 


ee | eo ee a ee 
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U. S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, by Years 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; figures in thousands of dollars. 


The United States Dept. of Commerce suspended the publication of gold export statistics by country 
of destination beginning May 22, 1941, and of all gold export and import statistics beginning Dec. 4, 1941.- 


t 


Gold Silver 


Year t) 
(Cal.) Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports 
58,775 59,223 57,361 45,878 
31,42 451.955 53,599 34,484 
322.091} 417,068) 113-616 88,060 
36,875| 275,170 62,807 70,807 
28,643| 322,716 72,469 74,454 
61.648] 319,721! 109,891 73,945 
262,640] 128,273 9,128 64,596 
15,7 213,504 92,258 9,59 
201,455| 207,535 72,625 55,074 
60,759) 168,897 87,382 68,117 
116.583} 291.649 83,407 63,940 
115,967} 396,054 4,157 42,761 
466,794} 612.119 26.485 28,664 


Gold Silver 

Yea 

(Cal.) Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports 
1932 809,528) 363,315 13,850 19,650 
1933 .| 366,652) 193,197 19,041 60,225 
1934..... 52,759} 1,186,671 16,55 102,725 
1935; S254 1,960} 1,740,979 18.801} 354,531 
1936 7,533] 1,144,11 11,965) 182,816 
193972 46,020} 1,631,523 12,042 91,8 
1938 ..... 5,889} 1,979,457 7,08: 230,531 
4989s oe 508| 3,574,659 14,630 85,307 
1940..... 4,995| 4,749,467 3,67: 58,434 
1941 (Jan.- 


Sept.).. 51|_ ‘833,719 5,130 35,751 
1873-1940. Sth ieee i 3,514,108 Sears 


Silyer export figures, 1936 and 1937 do not include pesos coined for the Cuban Government. 
1a t+ United States imports of gold—(1934), $1,- 
1/99, 


4,000; (1935) $1,739,019,000; (1936) $1,116,- 


584,000; (1937) $1,585,503,000; (1938) $1,973,569,000; 
(1939) $3,574,151,000; (1940) $4,744,472,000. 


U. S. Gold Exports and Imports, by Countries 
[In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board. 


Total Net imports from or net exports (—) ~: 
net ————$——$———$— SS ee 
Year or imports 
month or net he rence el- — Swe- ao Can- 
Seay rhe dom iaph lands gery land ada 
DOB) cismisiciolsty aeln= 1,739,019 315,727 934, 24. 3 PIT URS once acess 968 95,171 
116,585 174,093 573,671 3,351 71,006 2 7,611 64: 
1,585,503 891,531 | —13,710 90,859 6,461 6 54,452 111,480 
1,973,569} 1,208,728 81,135 15,488 163,049 60,146 1,363 76,315 
3,574,151| 1,826,403 3,798 165,12 341,618 28,715 86,987 612,949 
44,472 633,083 241,778 7 63,260 161,489 90,320 }2,622,330 
t Gross imports from 
1941 (Jan.-Nov.)..! 929,482 GSIGrt Be) UIs eek es eee 1,747 899 391,714 
Sexes Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 
ne 
Year | imports 1 f 
or or net Mex- Colom fra Aus- South British other 
month) exports ico bia 1 By ne tralia Africa Japan India coun- 
(ea stands tries 
1935... 1,739,019 13,667 10,899 15,335 3,498 Lisa) AA ee | 
1936...|1'116,584 | 39,966 | 11,911 | 21,513 | 23,280 Stl, Reade doe Fras | 300738 
4937...|1,585,503 | 38.482 | 18.397 | 25,427 | 34,713 181 | 246,464] 50,762 | 29/998 
1938. ..|1,973,569 | 36,472 | 10,557 | 27,880 | 39,162 401 | 168,740 16,159 | 67,975 
1939...|3.574,151 | 33,610 | 23,239 | 35,6 4250 | 22,862 | 165,605 | 50,956 | 102/404 
1940. ..|4,774,472 9.8: 23,999 | 38,627 | 103,777 | 184,756 | 111,739 | 49/989 | 388,468 
reat ‘ Gross imports from ; : 
an.- ! 
Nov.)! 929,482 15,526 22,211 37,178 63,779 | 292,703 9,444 8,954 81,773 


The total. for 1934 includes January figures at $20.67 a fine ounce. 
“All other countries’? include—(1938) $31,830,000 from Argentina. 


(1939) $28,097,000 from China and Hong Kong, 


$15,719,000 from Italy, $10,953,000 from Norway, 


$10,077,000 from Chile, and $37,555,000 from other countries. 
(1940) $75,087,000 from Portugal, $59,072,000 from Argentina, $43,935,000 from Italy, $33,405,000° from 


Norway, $30,851,000 from U.S. S 


. R., $26,178,000 from Hong Kong, $20,583,000 from Netherlands Indies, 


16,310,000 from Yugoslavia, $11,873,000 from Hungary, $10,802,000 fr 
So ee ee egos ad 247,000 from Peru, and $28,085,000 irom other ret a im adiataaes ton 
(1941—Jan.-Nov.) $31,459,000 from Russia (U.S. S. R.). ; 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Source: 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
On January 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
$20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made 
in troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use 
the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never 
is used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 
grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 
12 ounces to the pound. The avoirdupois ounce con- 
tains 43714 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 


Director of the Mint 


vound. The troy ounce is 

sear, ad Reape | cee one tenth See 
e -ounce gold bar is most frequent}: 

for monetary purposes. It is Vy a oie 

634 inches long, aa 134 inane thee ee iho 

A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton, 

The gold in the United States Treasury, $19,- 
963,090,869, on June 30, 1940, would make a bar 
about 50 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 21 feet thick 
A Government gold storage vault has been built, at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, and gold was removed there 
from New York and Philadelphia in 1937. 

A quake-and-burglar-proof vault at'San Fran- 
cisco for storage of Government gold was dedicated 
in May, 1937, It is built on solid rock in a five- 
a building. 

overnment’s silver vault has - 
Pleas at West Point, on the Hudson bea silee 
rom New York was moved there in 1938 and 1940. 
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United States Government Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Annual statements of the Treasury Department 


Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 

Year Year — 

(Fiscal Per Per || (Fiscal) Per Per 
Total Cap. Total Cap Total Cap. Total Cap. 

: ollars Dols. Dollars Dols, Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. 
1935 697,910,827) 7.03 760,586,802 -| 4,033,250,225/33.19} 3, ae 463,190] 31.67 
1916 2,534,548] 7.77 734,056,202 -| 4,177,941,702/33.01! 3'994,152/487 32,42 
1917....| 1,124,324,795/11.00| 1,977,681,751| 19.36 -| 3,189,638,632/25.70] 4,091,597.712 32,99 
2918... .| 3,664,582,835/35.38 |12,697,836.706] 122.58 -| 2,005,725,437|16.06| 5,153,644'3895| 41/28 
1919... .! 5,152,257,136/49.07 |18,522'894'705| 176.40 ..+-| 2,079,696, 742/ 16.54] 5,142,953,627| 40.91 
1920....| 6,694'565,389|62.83 6,482,090,191/ 60.84|/1934..7” 3,115,554,050/24.64] 7,105,050,085] 56.19 
1921... .|- 5,624,932,961/51.98| 5 209,189) 51.18|/1935....| 3,790,045,732/29.88| 7:375,825,166| 58.00 
1922.,..| 4,109,104,151/37.40| 3,795,302) 34.54|/1936....| 4,115,956,615/32.17| 8)879'798.258] 69.41 
1923... .| 4,007,135, 481/35.93| 3,697,478,020) 33.15||1937... || 5,293/840,237|40.93 8,105,158,547} 62.69 
1024....)-4,0 12,044,702 |35.44 3,506,677,715| 30.98|/1938....| 6,241.661,227|47.89 7,691,287,108} 59.70 
1925... | Seaeuag eae s 3,529,643,446) 30.73||/1939... || 5,667,823.625|/43.21 9,268,338,030| 70.65 
1926....| 3,962,755,690/33.98| 3,584,987,874| 30.76/|1940._| |] 5, 24,836,402/44.09| 9,665,085,539 , 
1927... 4,129,394,441/34.94| 3,493,584.519) 29.56||1941._- 7,607,211,852|57.29 |12,774,890,324| 96.21 
1928.. 4'042'348'156|33.73 3,643,519,875| 30.40||1942: "| '}12'799'061.621/95.25 32/491) veld 397 


CHIEF RECEIPTS 


Internal revenue: 
Le OR ee ea ne ec are cet ot os Ns a ees 
Miscellaneous internal revenue........... +22 .0.s00+c ccc e cece eee ee 
Social security taxes: 
Employment taxes Sm A male beats Pigs cape tO facies ora A anh sso SCE wi oi) 


7,960,464,972.99 
3,847,078, 238.21 


895,618,838.82 
119,944, 146.04 
170, ib 691.46 


Railzoad ae ment insurance SUVELETNEIMIAMONNEY o's osha fin bis Used 212.10 
PR Sr Og Fe ISR SAE ee ee oe eee 388, O48 426.88 
eee MITC PID DIMI) CEOS c's. & Sera): pio dd Wate a MORAG Dds cE idaie 4 cabs ie 12, ,850.46 2D. 
D eigniorage RO eg tt ae Min See Us SEI EE LC a MEE aes wwe iE Ze 87,566,724.37 67,906,883.71 
educt: 
L.<t appropriation to o'Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund) 868,853,202.82| _ 661,300,733.42 
BCR ER ERIE Si nip ee So on ee re ee EA OR els ee we 12,799,061,621.02 7,607, 211, 852.08 
CHIEF EXPENDITURES 
1942. 1941 
1, General: 
cereal (not otherwise classified).................. fAsioa anlage 742,784,065.92 675,512,193.62 
eulture Department: . 
emi, Conserv asion and Adjustment Administration.......... 786, ee 416.12 824,269,141.81 
ge heaag 7 Siemon Eb i ae eae eta eee aioe cess cae Res gus oe nee = ee genes 
PEE ITT So Le mele 0 arti Hib, einiclen Lm paca e Bea aaa, aerate 134,426, 
ore Gite oe ba 60/028;625.16|  62'165'396.97 


Sarin Becurity, Admimisttation. 64! 0. ew tae ce lee caseenbacs 
uN MAURIE WRGOU Ay meee icici) cls, #4 20s hie sia qa ets Bie ace a on ag ee o hee es 
Federal !sad banks 
Rural Electrification Administration................2c cece eceeee 
Federal Security Agency 
viele COmservation Corps. 2 ..o.5 5 = os eek ce cesar cb aavccserdis 
National Youth Administration.......... 0.0.05 ev deee ces cvees 
ae SCRE NEY I MNSUIAR yee So ae ele) i a Ce wi a Mle NB a whe) ocho eave 
Federal Works Agency: 
, Public Buildings Administration. 
Public Roads Administration 
Public Works Administration. . 
Work Projects Administration. . . 
Interior Department: 
PRO PUENTS CHUTE TID LOCUS. ue cra arses. cto wets, Sed Mala Bi gyeVeie scala sb. giv dye > clea 
peonee House Beeney 
Feder: ousing 
Hegeral Pablic Housing Authority; ..i.cagasuiec cc cecttnceceeeceee 
RTARTA Se COBIGE, ssa she ol = stata pase ae ce 0 sleet ugerbi> ie FRx opie aoe wat ges 
Post office Department (deficiency) (current)..................2245 
TeANOAG Retirement BOSSI » i iasie 45.2 «sie ayy ae Wietele sity via» vod ale chcis ye 
River and harbor work and flood control.................--0eeeeee 


spennessee. Valley AUtHOTGY: = 6 jais cs fe cs sow tinte so civiaieieee 6 saree oe 
Treasury Department: 
terest Onithe Public, GEDt... </¢2 G7. 5 <1 ora S0 cs wiewyela se wivlere galdew's 6 
Bieminas Of taxes ANd, Gusies,.<o.r. sete « Pia aiahe « sate ye wlesisls sian ads 
WeLeRans NAGMIMIStratlOM ey. |. py njs bees a cepa mead eae wie ao ielna aes ge 
« I. War Activities: 
War Se ee Bed tts (ane tier ener alaicao etn ella rere niebe Me loieaiein, si aich ai Siors Weise, 5 
Na PANCIMERGS Gaia) 43 Cpe nsse ee Sa kiend GA pa cinels wap eh enp anes 
Eonernency funds for the President Pe eT ETE RTC NE Meira setae! ae 
Pcoeral SeCHTILY Ws SOUCY suns seve cacag ee ceed 5 tele res etn megs cicnlinge are 0 ox 
TECHIE IO ASO eC aa ne has pl crecana nn + Herat wie ai eiateemielerdie Stare 6 etn Sdia't eos 
National Housing AGENCY . 5. oi i. !s sire sieleteta to iaise See ate meee Seals sa yo\e 6 
Selective Service (administrative exDeNSeS)........... 62 cece eee ee 
- United States Maritime Commission......2.........02c cece ce eeaes 
War Shipping Administration 
Ride fOLOHINA. Fin ei eeasiore «« H 
ey egheMnd tadtive eto : 
NBME. se Le sae fees hd ad We pe 
Podoral ‘Farm: M Mortgage Corporation (capil Boek reduction act 
June 25, 1940) 
Fore Nei i 
ers Tust acco 
— Marketing Administration supe commodity stamps).. 
peoe enmmeDt, ae at siteme ds Eoin mnited pistes share)....... 


,119,556.47 
26,493,035.34 
9,124,097.93 


162,670,199.39 
87,842/459.73 
473; 109,734.87 
75,031,551.79 
60,368,784.36 
152/609,757.20 
28/543,037.04 
882,443,460.43 
91,438,941.58 


5,975,482.97 


126,986, 550.27 


1,260,085,336.46 
94,399,952.79 
554,821,284.41 


200;,000,000.00}: . 


7,092,619.75 


11,301,771.47 


126, 208,000.00 
102,885, 262.00 
140,850,000.00 

94,722,300.00 


24,187,152.25 


257,396,531.12 
89,807,637.71 
423,157,379.01 
65,654,450.70 


68,651,299.95 
174,056,134.65 
103,456,953.65 
1,284, 593,920.85 


85,596,484,30 


10, rl oer 55 
6,004,531.72 
29,106, on3. 99 
30,000,000.00 
7,246,857.25 
218,517,752.37 

. 61,175,171.37 
1,110,692,811.91 
89,684,210.86 
552,680,802.08 


a 635,508, 148.85 


59,093,505.37 


100,000,000.00 
22,807,401.43 


90,608,957.25 
92,715,000.00 
124, 350,000.00 
64,26 00,500.00 


- 


518 U. S—Federal, Public and Private Debts 


Public Debt of the United States 


(On basis of daily Treasury Statements) 


Per 
June 30 | Gross Debt {| Cap. 
Dollars. Dollrs. 


1,096,913,120} 15.91 
263,416,913} 16,56 
1,132,357.095| 13.60 
1,142,522,970| 13.50 
440, , 12.69 


975.6 5 -57 
12.243,628,719| 115.65 


The pre-war gross debt on March 31, 1917 (pet 
cevite. in ere) was $1,282,044, 346 ($12.36); 
ae ebt at its peak, Aug. 31, 1919, was ane): 
586, 101,648 ($250.18); the lowest post-war debt, 
ec. 31, 1930, was $16,026,087,087 ($129.66). 
The gross public debt, as of June 30, 1942, on the 
is of geet Treasury statements, consisted mainly 
Of $38,084,533,250 of Treasury bonds bearing 2 to 
4\, oy cent Interest and extending as far as 1972; 
U.S. Savings bonds, series A toG 
"1942: rs 03. 431,350 of Treasury notes, ma- 
teenie beg late as 1946; $3,095, ees 000 of certificates 
of indebtedness, maturing Nov. 1, 1942 and Feb. 1, 
1943: $2, 508,298,000 of ‘Treasury bills, the last of 
which matured Sept. 17, 1942 $4,252,345,000 of 
Treasury notes, 1943-1947: $3,132,435,000 of certifi- 
cates, 1943. 


Per = Per 
June 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. ||June 30| Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollrs. Dollars. Dollrs. 
246.09 19,487,009.766| 156.12 
228.32 22,538,672,164| 179.32 
221.09 27,053,141,414| 2 
208, 8, ,892,624| 225.71 
200.10 3, 543,494) 263.08 
186.86 36,424,613,732| 281.63 
177.82 37,164,740,315| 285.41 
167.50 40,439,532,411; 308.29 
156.04 42,967,531,037| 325.19 
146.69 48,961,443, 536 .! 
139.40 72, 422, 445,116} 538.56 
131.38 
135.42 


Thus the interest-bearing debt outstanding on 
which interest had ceased was 2%. 299,730. The 
debt bearing no interest was $355 7,288. 

Thus the gross public debt (S72, so. 445,116) plus 
$4,568,259,630 of guaranteed ob ligations not owned 
By the Treasury, made a total debt of $76,990,- 

As of June 30, 1942, the amount outstanding in 
interest-bearing securities fully guaranteed by the 
United States government, by issuing agencies, was 
as follows: 

Federal Parm Mortgage Corp., $930,000,009; Home 
Owners Loan Corp., $1,563,000,000; Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., -$1,219,000,000; Commodity Credit 
Corp., $701,000,000; other, $136,000,000—total, 
$4,549,000,000. 


Net Debt in the United States, 1930-1940 


Source: United States Government Bureaus 
Amount (millions of dollars) 


% Item 1930 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Net public and private debt..| 173,735 | 151,825 | 155,814 | 159,609 | 157,996 | 162,144 | 167,254 
Wetipublic debt. .........6..... 30,097 41,897 45,503 47,134 48,300 50,765 s 

Federal and federal agencies. . 15,391 25,964 29,470 31,310 32,618 34,762 * 
State and local.............2.+ 14,706 15,933 16,033 15,824 15,682 16,003 16,211 
Net private debt............... 143,638 | 109,928 | 110,311 | 112,475 | 109,696 | 111,379 | 114,928 
Long-term debt............... 91,586 75,306 73,332 74,804 76,181 76,516 77,624 
Re eotate MM aries re s.s'o)es6 015,0 48,937 41,637 40,361 42,086 43,428 43,355 43,723 
vidual and noncorporate...} 42,649 33,669 32,971 32,718 32,753 33,161 33,901 
Farm mortgage.............. 9,458 7,639 7390 7,214 7,071 6,910 6,821 
Urban real estate mortgage. . 33,191 26,030 25,581 25,504 25,682 26,251 27,080 
Short-term debt................ 52,052 34,622 36,979 37,671 33,515 i »304 
RSOOLOUB So fain Ceve seas eee 26,119 21,164 a, 21,392 44 250 20,599 
Individual and noncorporate. . 25,933 13,458 15,055 16,279 15,068 | 15,613 16,705 

Comm., for purchase of secur. 18,533 7,598 7,780 8,154 7,668 ,548 : 
Consumer............ Wit racks ; 5,860 »275 8,125 74 8,065 9,100 


GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT 
(Millions of dollars) 


Gross public debt............. - 36,375 ) 60,882 | 64,732) 67 6 
Federal and federai agencies.:::|° 17'916 | 411453 | 45/070 | 47°760 35 | ny $00 ess 
Federal........ -| 16,026 | 30;557 | 34/406 | 37/286 | 39/439 | 41'961 | 45'039 
2 7,939 


Federal agencies. . 1,890 018 
State and local. 18,459 19,429 19,662 19,594 19,576 19/996 20/986 


cy evga hes oF duplicati 
‘otal e) uplications., 6,278 18,985 19,229 2 I 
Rederal ie ere agencies. . es ae aoeue 78,480 1ass is 133 7788 
BP ear cia ck ; ‘ 1629 :770 3,894 : 
Net public debt...)..¢552.20012! 30,097 | 41,897 | 45,503 | 47:134 | 48/300 a td 52'998 
Federal and federal agencies....| 15,391 | 25,964 | 29,470 | 31;310 | 32,618 | 34'762 | 36115 
State and Jocal............... 14,706 | 15,933 | 16,033 | 15,824 | 15,682 | 16,003 | 16/217 


Adapted from reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce. 
GROSS AND NET CORPORATE DEBT 
(Millions of dollars) 


“You Ven OUT ea 91,670 g0:7a8 48.930 ae 52188 £t.808 aebae 
Intereorporate debt 3,744 13,224 13,119 12,404 725498 i2'378 
of Sour | ages | stat | 8608 | 7a) | 8 
Long term. 41,637 | 40/361 | 42/088 | 43/498 43°908 a3'98 
21,164 | 21,924 | 21'392 |_ 18,447 | 19250 |. 20°h00 


Adjusted to a gross debt or ‘‘unconsolidated”’ basi: 
balance-sheet data submitted to the Bureau of Tnternel Revente | Ayes 


income tax returns mass also in 
goer ES the case of railroads, from 


“‘consolidated’”’ basis f 
ae ol with filing. pees 
ts filed with the Interstate 


Yoh | N 


y 


 4@ 


af 


Bohra 
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we Appropriations by the Federal Government 4 
wy , Source: General and special funds and trust funds : 


is © + per 
__ The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 


under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
eah year without annual action by Congress). 


Fiscal| — Fiscal 
Year j|Appropriations || Year Appropriations 


Dollars 


Fiscal 
Year | Appropriations 


Dollars Dollars. 

1,628,411,644.81 7,527,559,32 
18,881,940,243.79 2 

27,065,148 ,933.02 

6,454,596,649.56 

4,780,829 510.35 

3,909,282,209.46 

4 4,248 ,140,569.99 

1,122,471,919.12 4,092,544,312.04 

1,114.490,704.09|| 1925 3,748,651,750.35 


Appropriations in this table are by sessions of 
Congress. The fiscal year noted is the principal 
fiscal year for which appropriations are made dur- 


= GE ba) scsslinn. : Congress and include $66,748,728,872.47 
i Each session also makes appropriations for prior | fiscal year 1943 and the remainder is for 19 
Bad it years to the one stated. prior years. 

a New Security Issues, 1931-1941 


Source: Domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; foreign issues, U. S. Dept. of Comm 


erce; 
figures show millions of dollars “"° 


& 


2 For New Capital 
< vet | Domestic on 
i] oe ca Corporate =3> i 
com | See] [E8/ agp s | siete] | BE 
BE EES |rocat) 82 | 53 eee! 2 es ge 
3g || 23 $2) Be |Total] ces) 5 | =z £2 
&e2 a HE] ae Mac me @ ag 
932..| 1,751|| 1,197| 1,165| 762| 77 | 325) 305/30 
1933". 11063|| "720 433| 64] 161] ‘40! {2 
1934. -| 2)160|| 1,386] 1,386] 803 405 | 178] 144| 0 
1935. -| 4,699|| 1/457] 1,409| 855) 150 | 404] 334] 48 || 3,249/3,216 
1936. /; 6,214|| 1/972] 1,949] 735] 22 | 1,192} 839| 93) 4’249/4'123 
1937. .] 3,937|| 2)138| 2'094| 712] 157 | 1,225] siz] 44 
1938. | 4/449|| 2’360| 2'325/ 971] 481 | ‘873] 807| 35 
+1939: ;] 5,842!| 2’289! 2'239] 931] 924 | 383] 287] 50 
1940: °} 4,804|| 1,956] 1,954) 751] 461 | 736] 601] ~2/|| 2'k4s|2'848 
1941. .| 57506|| 2'896| 2'825) 590! 1,272! 1,037| Sos]? 2767912,675 1,545| 1) 


ic new capital and refunding issues by federal agencies include publicly offered issue 
SCE oon ee but excludes direct obligations of U. S. Treasury. 4 
Foreign issues include issues of noncontiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 
The purposes for which new corporate securities were issued in 1941, and the estimated net 
were: plant and equipment, $639,000,000; working capital, $158,000,000; retirement of s , 
$1,528,000,000; repayment of other debt, $102,000,000; other purposes, $53,000,000. 


~ Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Number and Current Liabilities of Failed Concerns not Including Banks fis 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y. 


t Current Tis 
Year Failures iabiL ,Year Failures Liabil. Year Failures 
1,000 || (Cal.) Number | $1,000 _|| (Cal.) Number | 
{Si? te 16104 1035; dc. 12,244 310,580 |/1925..... 21,214 
1940....:] 13/619 166 684 1934 tom 13,091 333,959 1929 oe oo88l | 
1939 8 11408 168204 1982 ocd) B1,822 9287313 |/1910....: 12,652 
1938 12/83 246,505 ||1931....: 28/285 736,310 |/1905..... 11,520 
ie oan 9/490 183/253 |/1930....: 26355 668,282 |11900....: 10,774 
1936.... | 9,607 203,173 ||1929....- 22/909 483,252 .||1895..... 13} 


1 with previous years; figures for 1939B are due to complete covera 
ee fe braueiies oF anes white were not reporting all voluntary discontinuances with loss 
eSittors of all small concerns forced out by attachments, executions, foreclosures, etc. 


‘BANK SUSPENSIONS ee oh 
Source: Federal Reserve System . ie ; 
i 2nt banks which, during the periods shown, closed tempore rily <4 
Pe teeta Bee pee rinancial ciimieulfiee: does not include banks whose deposit liabilities were ’ 
eesgmed by other banks at the time of closing (in some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit 
In ration loans). ‘aa 
Rerederal deoenit: eae cuerice became operative January 1, 1934, Ae . 
Bank suspensions (with deposits) have numbered oo ¢ 
as follows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; (1922) oe 
$93,043,000; (1923) 646, $149,601,000; (1924) 775, f 
- $210,151,000; (1925) ~ 618, - $167,555.000; (1926) 
Basie: (1927) 669, $199,329,000; (1928) 


42,580,000; (1929) 659, $230,643,000; (1930) 
$79953.963,000; (1931) 2,294,” $1,690,609,000:, 
56, $715,626,000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000; 


$8 
1,4 
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ey d pice ge OOM" set Za aDe ia a Me PIS eee 
Stock of Money in the United States 
Source: United States Treasury Circulation Statement 
Money Held in Treasury 


of 1890) 


Dollars Dollars 
4,050,782,821| 1. ahaeeecealt 
8,158,495,864 1637, 
8,299,382,00U 6.3 2,059.798,696 
8.306,564,064 


15,113,0384.715 
493,297 


457,959,874 ; 
774,554,351 (24.575, 186,185| 22,300,087,392 
35/840,908,370|24,783,526,439) 22,596,351,698 


Total Amount held in 
Stock of beh tha of colts 
money in go an silver 

U. ef Total certificates (and 


Treasury notes 


Money Outside of Treasury 


In Circulation 
Reserve 
against U.S. 
notes (and 
Treas. notes 
of 1890) 


Amount Cotes 


Dollars Dollars Pere’t 
152,977,037 32.96 
152,979,026 51.38 
153,620,986 41.73 
156,039,088 63,074,941) 4. 36.71 
156,039,431 14,514,339 2,519| 43.78 
156,039,431 644 48.60 
156,039,431 49.88 
156,039,431 49.62 
156,039,431 53.7. 
156,039,431 " 1 59.48 
156,039,431 |12,993,288,844| 9,612,375, 72.16 
156,039,431 }15,903,330,887112,382,866,206; 92.08 


ote.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) 
-a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
Motes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are 
being canceled and retired on receipt); (iii) as 
security for outstanding silver certificates—silver 
in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
value equal to the face amount of such silver 
certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
cates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. 
Feder: Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first lien on all the assets of 
the issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 
notes are secured by the deposit with Federal 
Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 


or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 


chased paper as is eligible under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or, until June 30, 1943, of 
direct obligations of the United States if so author- 
ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve in 
gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including the 
redemption fund which must be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, against Federal 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. ‘‘Gold cer- 
tificates’’ as herein used includes credits with the 
Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 

The population of continental United States as 
estimated by the Treasury Department, was 
134,474,000 on June 30, 1942, as against 133,212,000 
on June 30, 1941. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiseal Year 


Source: The United States Treasury Department 


ane CoM cotn Silver | Subsidiary 
30 bullion dollars silver 
Dollars, Dollars Dollars 
1915...| 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 
1920...) 2.865,482,492 | 268.857.494 | 258,855,239 
1925...] 4,360,382,000 | 522.061,078 | 283,471.971 
1930...) 4,534,865,716 | 539.959.520 | 310,978.375 
1935 ..|_ 9,115,643,492 | 545,642,265 | 313,423,778 
1936 . .|10,608,416,678 ,080, 331,715,133 
1937. .|12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 975,368 
1938 . .|12,962,953,931 | 547,079,506 | 373,461,187 
1939. ,|16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 
1940 . .|19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402/260,615 
1941. .|22,624,197,712 | 547,078,002 | 447,247,697 
1942. ./22,736,704,552 | 547,077,816 | 529,813,870 


Pct. 
Federal National Other + 
reserve bank and ut ea 
7 notes notes total money 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 | 49.02 
3.405.877.120 | 719.037.730 | 8.158,495,864 | 35,12 
1.942,239,530 | 733.366,074 | 8.303.631, 52.54 
1,746.500,885 | 698,317,468 | 8,306,564.064 | 54.59 
3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,113,034,715 | 60.31 
.296,309,560 | 371,721,815 |17,402,493,297 0.9 
4,508,972,920 | 272,164,455 |19,376,690,005 | 63.57 
4,420,815,000 | 220,687,930 |20,096,864,732 | 64.52 
4,763,988,750 | 189,291,607 |23,754,736,319 | 67.82 
5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
7,001,520,625 | 151,909,100 |32,774,554,351 | 69.02 
9,790,726,865 | 140,337,042 /35,840,908,370 | 63.44 


ee ne eee 
. Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange, 


Unit. 


<> 
Swit- Ar} ; 
| Dee. U. S. lying [France| Ger”) Hols) zer- [Spain| U-S- |reaty| Bel- |Can-| geq-| Ja- | In- |Worta 


ma’y| land] jong 


—— 


1920} 2.451 | 754 685 | 260 | 256 WS 474 


1925) 3,985 95 711 | 288 | 178 
1930 Paes 718 q 


1936/11,258 |2,584 | 2,995 27 | 491 | 657 | 718 
1937/12,760 |2,689 | 2,564 28 | 933 | 650 | 71 
sos9|t7e4a |°°"Y | 3709 | 39 | ees | sea | 339 

, : 549 | 52. 
1940/21,995 1 | 2,000 +. | 617 2 od 


940/21, 
1941| 22,737 1 


S.Ré gium| ada tina | Pan| dia 
Bae 204 | 51 | 113 | 474 | 556 | 116 | 7,239 
1 53 | 157 | 451 | 576 | 109 | 8/974 
249 | 279 |! 191 | 110 | 4 128 | 10,917 
368 | 307 | 361 249 | 212 | 162 | 11'897 
416 | 373 | 380 239 | 212 | 162 | 11,930 
7 518 | 5 134 | 403 | 394 | 275 | 21/051 
839 | 270 | 611 | 189 | 444 | 425 | 2 21,604 
As 632 | 188 | 501 | 463 | 275 | 29'630 
210 | 597 | 184 | 469 | 261 | 274 | 93'964 
Loa 193} 581 | 192 | 431 | 164 | 274 | 25'468 
SE 214 | 466 | 164 | 274 | 25:70 
als gets ae 734 353 | 164 | 274 tate 
AL eee 734 5 | 354 74, 


Te area 


United States—Banking Statistics 521 
. ° ° eyene 
All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities by States 
Source: The United States Treasury Department 
i. Invest- 7 ; L Invest- 
oans ments eposits oans ments | Deposits 
Country Banks | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 21, Country Banks | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, - 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
31,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
INEBING |... os 116,769 3,000, 363,492 || Ohio............. 1,117,984] 1,232,123 
4 163,99 * Mmdiana, 50087 .%, 5,018 ,815 
929) 66,750 180,416} Illinois... 53 5°°2 1,486,129) 2,475,037 
74) 2,023,305) 4,559,104 Michigan,........ 565,929 900,964 
} 291,717 564,502 || Wisconsin.... 11)" 355,573 486,454 
735,092) 1,619,417}| Minnesota..." *” 480,398 426,017 
3,482,417) 7,590,746 ||Towa...... 11°"! ae 376,357 213,669 
113,196,342 27,495,577 Missotrd. S20 ..2. 658,536 655,372 
1,169,976) 2,464,009 || Tot. Mid. West'n 5,415,924) 6,837,451 
3,254,160) 6,488,271|| North Dakota 65 : 
151,301 289,492 || South Dakota 63,647 30,608 
583,315) 1,133,091 | Nebraska... . 177,937 109,19) 
9} 158,518 495,554 || Kansas... . 233,48 141,62 
18,513,612 38,365,994 Montana. . 61,249 61,574 
7 229,253 844,575|| Wyoming a 30,470 19,600 
104,960 366,408 || Colorado. ./))/°*" 126,612 105,901 
209,572 707,825 || New Mexico... ||! 27,816 i 
50,715 224,704)|Oklahoma....._°! 194,850 159,28 
148,550 685,858 || Tot. Western Sts. 982,434 674,559 
195,084! 563,862 Washington....... 302,745 261,571 
134,949 489,205|| Oregon..... 275.7: 136,61 182,498 
81,871 271,335 || California.,.... | | 2,229,163} 2,031,161 
212,30 663,921 ||Tdaho.....0//2.2! 1, 
7,295) 2,074,990|| Utah... 22227577" 78,544 56,97 
76,352) . 289,869|| Nevada..._./1° °°" 18,062 19,044 
176,241 642,910 }| Arizona... .. 1211! 49,36 


A , 03, 364 28,258 
195,144) 821,419 || Tot. Pacific States 2,859,996) 2,622,893 
LOGE Reese. 26,616,499|34,483,224|81,783, 168 


All Banks—Number, Deposits, by Years ( 


Source; The Federal Reserve Board; figures are as of June 30 for 1915 and 1920; for December 31, 1925- 
1932; June 30, 1933, and since 


Comprises all national banks in the continental ments. Also includes, during the period June 1934- 
United States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935, private banks which, pursuant to the 
trust companies, mutual and stock savings banks provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted 
and such private and industrial banks as are in- | condition reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
eluded it: abstracts issued by State banking depart- | rency. 


Deposits, other than interbank deposits 


Number of banks (in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember . Nonmember 
Member banks banks Member banks banks 
Date | Total Total a 
June all Mu- all Mu- ; 
30 banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional | State | say- | Other Total | tional| State | savy- | Other 
ings ings 
,614| 7,597 17 631) 18,352) 19,131] 6,67 6,60 68) 2,951] 8,502 
39'899 aS08 8,024| 1,374 639) 19,800] 37,721) 21,915] 14,316] 7,600] 5,187 10,618 
28,257) 9,489 8,048] 1,441 621| 18,147| 49,224) 30,029] 18,066 11,964] 7,298] 11,897 
22,769; 8,052; 7,033] 1,019 603) 14,114! 53,039) 32,560) 20,138 ‘ 9,507] 10,972 
19,968; 7,246) 6,368 878 597| 12,123] 45,821] 27:432 17,271] 19,161] 10,10 8,284 
18,390} 6,816} 6,011 805 594) 10,980) 41,643) 24°803) 16,101 ,701] 10,022] 6,818 
14,519| 5,606} 4,3 709 576 8 37,998) 23,338| 14,772! 8,566 4 4,946 
»835| 6,375| 5,417 958 578| 8,882) 41,870| 26,615] 17,097| 91518 ,780| 5,475 
15,994) 6,410} 5,425 985 571| 9,013) 45,766) 29,496! 19:031 10,465] 9,920] 6,350 
15,752; 6,400) 5,368] 1,032 566} 8,786) 51,335] 34,098) 21.986] 12/112 10,060} 7,176 
15,527| 6,357} 5,293) 1,064 8,606| 53,287| 35,440] 22.9296 12,514) 10,213) 7,635 
15,287| 6,338} 5,242) 1,096 563! 8,386] 52,195) 34,745] 22/553) 12/193] 10,296] 7/153 
aa 5,082 6,330} 5,21 1,127 553; 8,199} 55,992) 38,027| 24,534 13,493) 10,52 7,444 
1940... . 14,953) 6,398] 5,164! 1,234 551) 8,004) 60,585) 42,039) 26,931 15,108| 10,631) 7,915 
1941....] 14,855) 6,556) 5,130) 1,426 547) _7,752| 67,172) 48,076} 30,684) 17,392| 10,641 8,456 
Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial! and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
Yr. (Cal.)| New York] Chicago Phila. | Boston | Baltimore} Pittsb’réh| San Fran.) Los Ang. 
7 $1,000 sa $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1,000 
5} 35,391.600) 29,079,000} 22,482,000} 5,832,394] 8,854,572] 9,479,464] 7,945,493 
1938: ae 78551008 13°194.988 16,909,000} 10,645,822} 2(910.627| 51245'718| 61468.835| 5.852.944 
1940... . :|160,878/038 16,684,672) 21,455,000| 11,943,665) 4,201,985! -7,074,775' 7,773,877] 7 543,880 


Ce has 183,263,229| 20,293,414! 26,782,000 14/581/374| _5.427'712|  9'293'594| _9'435'190 9/596,588 


Yr. (Cal,)| Detroit | Cleveiand| St. Louis | Kan. City|N. Orleans Minneap.{| Cincin. ee 


$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,900 | $1000 $1,000 $1,000 
1925. 1 .626,577| 7,036.500| 3,169,574] 4,462,950] 3,709,955] 1.743,589 
1938: Tiss Seog. Ter bettas 3'940'G54 4,348,113] 1,4341458| 3.044'735| 2/466.31 9 1.295, 116 
940...::| 6,312/233| -5'734407| 4,822/016| 97,593| 2149775] 3,787,088] 3,245,32 


; 4, , , 
1941.°.13] 9,096,242, Pret aor 6,122,208] 6,315,116] 2/823/340| 4,614'030| 4,127,665] 2 


y 


- 
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522 United States—Federal Reserve Banks e 
Se ice aN enn De a TE ARIES S ES LEST Be 
Operations of the Federal Reserve Banks P: 


Source: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve System 
CONDITION OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars) 


Sse ae 
1938 | 1939 } 1940 , 1941 


“1932 | 1933 1936 | 1937 


2 spade ae aes Se eee 
RESOURCES 
th Noe gold & goldc’tificate r’s' ves 


3,151] 3,569] 5.143! 7,571] 8,865) 9,129) 11,798 15,209] 19,760|20,504 
ther reserves......+- aidieting Slee 181 352 368 315 


225 265); 257 275| 261 


3,331] 3,794] 5,401) 7,835) 9,121 


Total reserves......---- a 


Non-reserve Cash...---..++-4: Bi lcwissa alone esa lene as sale avd 
Redemp. f'd—Fed. Res. Bk. notes|....-- 13 Zhisais on.8 [eens 
Bills discounted. ........+---+++ 235 98 7 5 3 
Bills bought. .........++65 yakae 33 133 6 5 3 
U.S. Government secur. “*] 1,855} 2,437] 2,430} 2,431) 2,430 :: 
Other securities...... A te 5 D) RG Eeeaiey ameristar Se Py AAT) ; 
Industrial advances....--++-++)ersers|oseres 14 32 25 ; 
a bills and securities. .| 2,128] 2,670) 2,457 2,473} 2,461 2,584! 2.502) 2,195) 2 267 ? 
‘ote.— (a) (a) (a) (a) a) if 
a Tesym foreign banks......-. 3 1 1 “ 
lead MM eI eitiate giatala yale «4 Re 2s 14 15 5 12 39 17 91 80 94 4 
el ——————— J 
amr Total reserve bank credit| 2,145] 2,688 2,463) 2,486] 2,500 2,601] 2.593) 2,274| 2,361 . 
f Fed. Res. notes of other bks..... 18 29 27 33 33 33) 32 36 E 
- Uncol. items not incl. in float. ... 368 131 592 786 694 V7 833] 1,107 
Gold held abroad. Vf) eee Paes Pri een ee Sate fGen ae 
Bank premises... 56 52 49 48 46 43 42 40 41 
All other resources 37 45 44 38 38 44 59 48 44 
Total resources........-.} 6,115 7,041} 8,442] 11,026/12,525| 12,880): 15,581 19,027] 23,262| 24,353 : 
—|—— ——SS_ SS Z 


LIABILITIES 
Fed. Reser. notes in circ........ 
Fed. Res. Bank notes in circ.... 
Deposits 


8.724) 11,653] 14,026/12,450 ; 
923|  '634| '368| 867 ; 


Member bank reserve acc....| 2,509] 2,729] 4,096] 5.587} 6,606 
Peas beak. : 15 4 st iy) 20 
oreign Dank.. 2 
' Other deposits. . 24, 128] 169) 226) 160 349 338 880 Es 


Total deposits,..,...... 2,561| 2,865 


Deferred availability items.....] 368] 431] 455] 592] 786 
Capital paid in........0.....66 , 151, 145] 147]—s:181) 181 $38 136 $30 1133 . 
us (Section 7) ak 3 279| 278} 145) 146] 146 149] 152] 157| 158 
MUS CSOCUL LOD) 5 vce cece cis ee 8 24 27 27 27 27) 27 
Allother liabilities............ 17 34 34 39] 42 36 37 49 49 
Total Habilities.......... ..! 6,115! 7,041| 8,442| 11,026112,525! 12,880 15,581| 19,027| 23,262 24,353 4 
(a) Less than $500,000. eT et oa a ZL 
RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS i 


Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


sé ; S = 3 

ee & C} a a 

< +3 = 3 2) ees 

CI an > e 3 | pp as e | ak E 2 

= ve) bs] an Oa =e Bog Ve o o. 3 

Sas] 2162 \1. |. | € | dee) pe | 228) Sgea] Ss [See 

s | ee | sf | ae )2 | 2 | ss | s8| €2 | es | dese! 28 PH 

oO | = * &s5 ok of oUy Go i 
_™ {| me | Ba | be 6 | & 35 | £656 | 55 | saa (8532| 28 [de 
1923 736 227 186 | 66 | 1,205 | 3,774 | 1,991 | 4,535 | 1 iL Coy iL matinee 
1924 | 373 | 172] 402) 49 “isa | 2'o17 | 4i502 | 2'oss | 280 3+ | 363 ‘ 
1925 287 359 | 59 | 1,195 | 4/094 | 2'000 | 4:582 | 2'167 31 364 
1926 672 | 281 360 | 65 | 12 4,165 | 1/985 | 4,645 | 2/209 242 28 284 . 
1927 | 442] 263 417 1,175 | 4,277 | 2\000 | 4)605 | 2/290 226 31 300 
1928 | 840] 328 297 | 40] 1,505 | 3,919 | 2,008 | 4.496 | 2:355 225 29 327 
1929 | 952 241 208 | 59] 11459 | 3,996 | 2'015 | 4,476 | 2/358 229 30 | | 376 
1930 | 272 213 564 | 38 | 1,087 | 4,173 | 2'025 | 4)245 | 2379 239 28 393 
1931 327 245 | 669] : 4/417 | 2025 | 4'672 | 21323 251 | 373 
1932] 521 71 | 1,461 | 24] 21077 | 3,952 | 2\096 | 5,328 | 25114] 275 56 1 
1933 | 283 83 | 2052 | 11 | 2,429] 4/059 | 2'271 | f1676 | 21343 343 147 | 380 
1934 36 25 | 2'432 | 10 | 2)502 | 7/512 | 2/381 | 5,403 | 3/676 | 2,879 185 | 253 
1935 7 6 | 2431 | 32] 2.475 | 91059 | 21478 | 51585 | 5,001 | 2'919 252 | 988 
1936 6 2/431 | 41] 2/481 | 10,578 | 2/503 | 6,101 | 5,989 | 2920 332 | 969 
1937 14 3] 2'504 | 33 | 2,554 | 12,162 | 2.567 | 6,475 | 6,830 | 3.384] 335 | 260 
1938 9 1} 21565 | 26] 2.600 | 13,250) 2.711 | 6.510 | 7,935 | 3.457| 398 
1939 5 | (A) | 2,584 | 39] 2,628 | 16.085 | 2:879 | 7,058 | 10,352 | 3,307 62 252 \ 
1940 ip eras 21417 | 67 | 2,487 |19.865 | 3,018 | 7879 | 13,249 | 2'796 | 1,188 | 261 
1941 iu Peedi “*} 2'187 | 102 | 2,293 | 22,546 | 3,156 | 9,594 | 13,404 | 2'917 | 1:794] 288 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED 
annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Bank /[1934/1935)1936(1937/1938|1939|1940 1941); Bank 1934)/1935/1936/1937/1938/1939|1940/1941 


Boston... 1 Dw etic 1 

New York] 17 5 4 7 

Philadel,.| 10 PMG 1 

Cleveland pe 1 

Richmond 1 1 

Atlanta. . eS 1 a se fa 2 bad de 

Chieago..! 1). She atlen, ote Total...| 36) 7' 6 14 of 5] 4) 5° : 

y Where there are no figures in 1934-1941 columns, the amount is less than $500,000. : 5 og 


© United States—Exchange Rates 525 
; Foreign Exchange Rates, Yearly Averages 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board 
{Average of noon buying rates for cable transfers in New York. In cents per unit of foreign currency) 


~Year JAre’tinal Aust lia | Austna Relgiuin ]) hw 1h. Lm ooEoOoo=Eoooooo—oxXxhO= 
Year |jArg’tina] Aust’lia Austria ; Belgium Brazil |Brit. Ind. Bulgaria Canada 


(Cal.) (Peso) (Pound) |(Schilling)} (Belga) (Milreis) | (Rupee) (Ley) (Dollar) 
“< 351. 14.023 13.929 7.0 33.690 0.7163 96.353 
= 279.93 13.960 13.914 7.1223 26.347 0.7193 88.090 
A 337 .07 15.448 7.900 7.9630 31.816 1.0039 91.959 
400 .95 18.793 23.287 8.4268 37.879 1.2852 101.006 
Le 388.86 18.831 18.424 8.2947 36.964 1,2951 99.493 
395.94 18.792 16.917 8.5681 37.523 1.2958 99.913 
393.94 18.770 16.876 8.6437 37.326 1.2846 100.004 
389.55 18.916 16.894 5.8438 36.592 1.2424 99.419 
se ea et a 2 16 .852 6.0027 33 .279 1.2111 96.018 
Se. 508 PSS. 16.880 6.0562 30 .155°- |" = Syeiet 85.141 
NN Te a PT eee a 6.0575 30187") 2 ee _ | 87.345 — 
-_ | Chile | China | Colombia] , Guba]  Czech’slo | Denmark|) Egypt] F Colombia | , Cuba Czech’slo | Denmark 
(Yuan) (Peso) (Peso) (Kruna) (Krone) (Pound) ‘(Markka) ie 
22.437 96.570 99.930 2.9619 25.058 "7465.41 6 | 
21.736 95.275 99.941 2.9618 18 .832 359.54 
28.598 81.697 99.946 3.8232 19.071 434.39 
34.094 61.780 99, 936 4,2424 22.500. 516.85 
36.571 56.011 99.920 4.1642 21.883 502.60 
29.751 57.083 99.909 4.0078 22.189 509.68 
29 56.726 99.916 3.4930 22.069 506.92 
21 366 55.953 99.925 3.4674 21.825 501.30- 
11.879 gk Sore th eee 3.4252 20 .346 478 .83 
6 57 O85 da ceed” Sioa: <e 18.308), ol eka : 
5.313 YO Ee, Aes eee CERES EE yee ot, 
Germany| Greece |H’ng K’ng| Hungary Italy Japan 
(R.-mark)|(Drachm.)} (Dollar) (Pengo) (Lira) (Yen) 
1.2926 24.331 17.452 5.2063 48.851 
0.0320 23.460 17 .446 5.1253 28.111 
0.7233 29.452 22.360 6.7094 25.646 
0.9: 38.716 29.575 8.5617 29.715 
0.9386 48.217 29.602 8.2471 28.707 
0.9289 31.711 29,558 7.2916 29.022 
9 30.694 19.779 5.2607 28.791 
0.8958 30.457 19.727 5.2605 28.451 
0 8153 27 .454 19.233 5.1959 25.963 
0.6715 22.958 18.475 5.0407 23.436 
Pras oi 24.592 19.770 5.0703 23 .439 


Norway Poland | Portugal | Rumania |So. Africa| Spain 
(Zloty) (Escudo) (Leu) (Pound) (Peseta) 


: Stra’s Set.| Sweden |Switzerl’d| Turkey | Un. King. bf pss Yugo-Slay 
Year (Dollar) (Krona) (Franc) (Pound) | (Pound) (Peso) (Dinar) 


NEW YORK RATES REPORTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Annual Average Monthly Average 
Rate Rate 


rec 
C a ug. 
Country Unit Quoted ee Fen ve 
1939 1940 1942 194 
hi 3.5338 |$3.0516| $3.2150| $3.2151 | $3.2150 
Australia.......-.----- Pound (Ose taiy nan AE eae 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 
Dollar (freey....... 9602 "8514 “3996 “8994 °8963 
Canada.........---+-- Dollar (official)... 2]... “5eiee -9091 [9091 “9091 | - :9091 
PT ONL WROD. | 25.54, - erode Doll 2 Seay 2012 adores 301 
New Zealand... ....... 3.0638 3.2278 312278 | 3.2278 
Straits Settlements..... Sa0 3.9800 3.9 3.9800 
ees cots Aes 6 33300 | a:o3s0 | 4.0 40350 
United Kingdom....... Hf 4.0350 | 410350]  4.0350-| 4.0350 
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Foreign Monetary Units 


U. S.—Foreign Moneys in Equivalents of This Country 


Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: Official Bulletin, the Treasury Department 


sui Act of 1930, the following estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values of 
OF Raphael teed ona ereOy proclaimed to be the values of such units in the money -of account 


of the U. S. in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise during the quarter beginning April 
2. 


If no such ae has been proclaimed, or if proclaimed varies by 5% or more from the buying rate in 


the New Yor! : 

Argentine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given value 
is of gold enue Paper nominally convertible at 
44% of face value. Convers. suspend. Dec. 16, 1929. 

Australia, pound ($8.2397). Control of gold 
stocks and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 

Belgium, belga ($0.1695). By decree of Mar. 31, 
1936. One belga equals 5 Belgian francs. The 
Anglo-Belgian financial agreement of June 7, 1940, 
fixed the rate of exchange of the Belgian franc and 
the france of the Belgian Congo at 176.625 francs 
for £1 sterling. 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 

into gold suspended Sept. 23, 1931. 

Brazii, milreis ($0.0606). ‘ Based upon official rate 
for miilreis in-tertas of the dollar as announced by 
the/ Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization 
Office notes into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 

British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931)). Conversion 
of notes suspended 


China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
tender 
ate for 


bout 2912c U. S., per yuan. 
on Treasury notes and notes of 


9 : 
notes into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange 
control established Jan. 16, 1932. 

Cuba, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia, koruna, 

Denmark, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. 8. 
money is the principal circulating medium. 

Ecuador, sucre Re Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Feb. 9, 1932. 

Egypt, pound (100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conver- 
sion 4 Rates into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1 
. Estonia, kroon ($0.4537). 
into gold suspended June 28, 1933. 

Finland, markka ($0.0426). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended-Oct. 12, 1931. 

France, franc. Provisions of monetary law of 
Oct. 1, 1936, providing for gold content of franc, 
superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
that the gold content of the franc shall be fixed 
ultimately by a decree adopted by the Council of 
Ministers. Until issuance of such decree a stabili- 
zation fund shall regulate the relationship between 
the franc and foreign currencies. 

Germany, reichsmark ($0.4033). Exchange con- 
trol established July 13, 1931. 

Great Britain, pound sterling ($8.2397). Obliga- 
tion to sell gold at legal monetary par suspended 
Sept. 21, 1931. 

Greece, drachma ($0.0220). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr. 26, 1932. 

Guatemala, quetzal ($1.6931). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Mar. 6, 1933. 

Haiti, gourde ($0.2000). National bank notes re- 
deemable on demand in U. S. dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466). Gold exports pro- 
hibited Mar. 27, 1931; lempira circulates as equiva- 
jent of half of U. S. dollar. 

Hungary, pengo ($0.2961). Exchange control es- 
tablished July 17, 1931. 

India (British), rupee ($0.6180). Obligation to 
eaeiae at legal monetary par suspended Sept. 21, 


Conversion of notes 


Indo-China, piaster., Piaster pegged to French 
frane at the rate of 1 piaster = 10 French francs; 
conversion of notes into gold suspended Oct. 2, 1936. 
° Ireland, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of notes 
» into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

‘\, Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 


\N 


market at noon on the day of exportation, conversion shall be made at such buying rate. 


milligrams of fine gold per lira established by 
monetary law of Oct. 5, 1936. 

Japan, yen ($0.8440),. Embargo on gold exports 
Dec, 13, 1931. 

Latvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Sept. 
28, 1936, at 2,522 tat = £100; on Sept. 13, 1939, a 
law was passed providing that if the pound sterling. 
should depreciate by more than 5 per cent with 
respect to the United States dollar, or the Swedish 
krona, the Bank of Latvia shall take steps to keep 
the rate of exchange of the lat stable by basing it 
on gold or some other monetary unit. 

Liberia, dollar ($1.6931). British money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. 

Mexico, peso. _ Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, left the 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by law. 

Netherlands and colonies, guilder (florin). 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of notes 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ex- 
ports—Sept. 26, 1936; gold export prohibition re- 
pealed by decree June 28, 1938; prohibition restored 
by Act. of Nov. 25, 1938. The Anglo-Netherlands 
financial agreement of June 14, 1040, @stabtished 
the official rate of exchange between the Nether- 
lands Indies guilder and the pound sterling at 7.60 
guilders for £1 sterling. By act of Sept. 20, 1940 
the Netherlands Indies Volksraad decided, subject 
to later ratification by law, that the Java Bank 
shall fix the value of its stocks of gold coin and 
bullion at Fl. 2,121 per kilogram fine. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newfoundland 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New Zealand (pound ($8.2397). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended and export of gold re- 
stricted, Aug. 5, 1914; exch. regula. Dec., 1931. 

Nicaragua, cordoba ($1.6933). Embargo on gold 
exports Nov. 13, 1931. 

Norway, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Panama, balboa ($1.0000). U.S. money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). Para- 
guayan paper currency is used; exchange control 
established June 28, 1932. 

Persia (Iran), rial ($0.0824). Obligation to pay 
out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange control 
established Mar. 1, 1936. 

Peru, sol ($0.4740). Conversion of notes into 
gold suspended May 18, 1932. 

Philippine Islands, peso ($0.5000). By act ap- 
proved Mar. 16, 1935. 

Poland, zloty ($0.1899). Exchange control estab- 
Spore ai do (30 0749). Gold 

‘ortugal, escudo H > exchange stand- 
og eae aE Gi Hnchange cons 

umania, leu n i" change control estab- 
lished May 18, 1932. 

Salvador, colon ($0.8466). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 1921. 

Spain, peseta. 

Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). British 
pound sterling and Straits dollar and half dollar 


legal tender. 
Sweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
Sept. 29, 1931. 


into gold suspende 

Switzerland, franc. Order of Federal Council 
enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of the 
franc at q value ranging between 190 and 215 milli- 
grams of fine gold. 

Thailand (Siam), baht (tical) ($0.7491), 
version of notes into gold suspended May 11, 1932. 

Phi § piaster ($0.0744). 100 piasters equal to 
the Turkish £; conversion of notes into gold sus- 
pe sce 1916; exchange control established Feb. 

4 i 

Union of South Africa, pound ($8.2397). Conver- 
sion of notes into gold suspended Dec. 28, 1932. 

Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.7123). 

Uruguay, peso ($0.6583). Conversion of notes 
into bees suspended Aug. 2, 1914; exchange control 
established Sept. 7, 1931. New gold content of 
.585018 grams of pure gold per peso established by 
monetary law ibe aera a A sf2 

Venezuela, var .3267). Exchange control 
bg a TPT 12, reat bigdiy, See USE 

ugoslav nar -0298). change control 

established Gct. 7. 1991, 


Free export of gold 


Con- 


mv 


~~? 
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State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates 
Source: Division of Tax Research, United States Treasury Department 
Rates on retail sales 


State Type of tax! | Use| Per- |Auto-| Amuse-| Res- |Public| Rates on receipts from 
tax | sonal| mo- ment | tau- | utili- other specific sources 
prop. | biles | places | rants| ties 
Alabama....| Retail sales x 2 34? 2 
R pe ee Pee 
Arizona....| General sales |.... 3 Haeiwe 2 LL s+ vans Manufacturing, preparation for 
Sale of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, slaughtering 
animals for food, sales of poul- 
try products and stock feed, 
4%; extracting, processing, 
printing and publishing, con- 
tractors, advertising, transpor- 
tation, 1%; hotels and garages, 
credit and collection—gagen- 
Arkansas3. .| Retail sales 2 22 2 2 24 printings d phot yh 
Ark: - Boe rinting an otograph: 
California...) Retail sales x 3 Metis wie + Ale a = wiell'a.o oa eit a :: 
Colorado...| Retail sales x En ee 2 25 — 
Illinois. .... Retail sales oa Qe IN |S SRY SERRE 35 26 
In Gross income A L3G Dae 1 1 1 |All income, 1%, except that] 
celved from wholesales, 4 
from display advertising whic’ 
Is taxable at 44 of 1%. 
RWI, seit a2 Retail sales x 2 2 STS eae 2 
Kenses..... Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 2 . 
Michigan...| Retail sales x 3 eed st 3 37 
Mississippi..| Gross receipts | x 28 ee eee, 2 210 |Wholesaling, 34%; manufactur- 
ing, 44-1%; contractors,1 % ; ex- 
tracting, 2-214 %; all other busi- 
nesses and professions not speci- 
; fically exempted, 2%. 
Missouri....}/ Retail sales ae 2 2 2 2 2 
New Mex...| Gross receipts | x Qi2 yu 2 2 2 |Wholesaling, 14% ;extracting, e- 
or 2%; processing and manu- 
facturing, 144 or 4%; contrac- 
tors, 2%; transportation, real 
estate commissions, factors, 
agents, brokers, advertising, 
personal and professional ser- 
vices, 2%. ‘ 
No. Car.!#.,| General sales | x 3 3 re Ol aaetene Prete « Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
sea Dakota oe aoa x : H ES Gee: 2 
St ee sales a eg at Cer Eee ope ee cree q 
Okiahora. || Retail sales x 2 14 2 2 216 |Printing and publishing, trans- 
portation (of passengers only), 
advertising, hotel service, auto 
2 storage, 2%. 
D: ail 2 2 
So oe: 2a ee = B 2 4 2 2 2 | Transportation (except intra- 


state movements of freight 
and express or street railway 
fares), 2%. 


Wholesalers (except wholesalers 
of wheat, oats and barley, which 
are 1/100%), extractors, manu- 
facturers, printers and publish- 
ers, 4%; all other businesses 
and professions not specifically 
exempted, 4%. 


Washington.) Retail sales x 312 


W. Virginia.| Retail sales*5 |.... 2 DEAN, eatare Ve o's sare 
65/100] 1.3-5.2| Wholesaler, 195/1000% ; extract- 
Gross income |....| 4% 65/100 / Moet aoe, mankiacael 
39/100%; contractors, 2%; in- 
dustrial loan companies 1%; all 
other businesses not specifically 

exempted, 1%. 

Wyoming...} Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 2 


¢ f tangib'e personal property at retail or for 
Type of tax: (1) Retail Sales—Imposed upon sales 0 g y Benes Dr Oper OF ae tiltey eal 


tates lies also to admissions and 
foe eet alee appiles to wi olenaling; extractive industries and manufacturing, in addition to sales 
at retail. (3) Gross Receipts—Includes sales of public services and personal and ee services, 
in addition to transactions and receipts under (1) and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies, in addition to 
all transactions and receipts under (1), (2) and (3), to receipts from non-business activities. 
sitet in. Oe ar incorporated towns es a? States same as that in adjoining State. 
ic utilities exce ansportation. 
orelet Pepe ana PaLeramhiservices, “a and electricity sales. In Illinois the rates on utilities are 
under a separate Act. 
infrne 2% bec . e ra to tig of gross receipts. 
7On gas and electricity only. 
sRetail _— of gon ee milk, 1%. 
9, es ani cks. 
sorndustrial ‘sales receive a preferential rate of 1%. 
tiAutomohiles, trucks or tractors. 
-22Tax applies to etd as vlan 4 fest 
: nye ar patie oe of 2% is applied fo an automobile at the time it is transferred, used or first 
registered in the State. 5 ‘2 
m9 e property, but also to all services except professional and personal 
TL eel on ge is fo iis exaployer, and services furnished to corporations subject to . 
the control of the Public Service’ Commission-and State Road Commission. Loe 
1sApplies to all public utilities except wats. — 9 


i 


, ae 


a 
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Per Capita Income Payments, by States, 1929 to 1940 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, in dollars 


U.S. total......-- 679 | 596 | 500 | 379 | 368 | 418 460 | 531 | 561-| 509 | 541 | 579 
Alabama........+-+-++ 313 | 231 | 185 | 146 | 142 | 183 200 | 242 | 248 | 2 241 | 2 
ATizona.......5++-+++- 577 | 486 | 393 | 279 | 280 | 336 372 | 441 | 500 470 | 463 
Arkansas.....-..---+> 297 | 204 | 169 | 143} 141 168 | 189 | 229 | 233 | 224 | 237 247 
California.....-.+++++ 945 | 856 | 714 | 538 | 520 | 577 624 | 742 | 778 | 719 | 746} Sil 
Colorado... f 594 | 546 | 453 | 345 | 348 | 385 426 | 507 | 549 | 489 | 517 | 540 
Connecticut... 923 | 834 | 728 | 560 | 542 | 606 661 | 762 | 813 | 715 | 772 | 855 
Delaware.....---.- |. 98 1 4 | 562 | 538 | 614} 66 80 | 830 1 11 | 940 
District of Columbia. ./1,188 |1,175 |1,080 919 | 798 | 865 | ~948 |1,i11 |1,096 1,036 |1,025 |1,063 
294 | 278 | 331 | 36 42' 450 | 421 | 445 | 4 : 
329 | 268 | 220} 177 | 181 | 226 248 | 284 | 290 | 275] 289] 313 
454 | 341 | 247 | 259 | 328 | 361 431 | 470 | 422 | 427 | 452 : 
913 | 759 | 617 | 450 | 428 | 483 623 | 684 | 608 | 662 716 4 
584 | 494 | 409 3 356 | 399 | 476 | 518 | 457 | 504 1 y 
526 0 | 394 | 259 | 278 | 257 | 374 405 | 446 | 426 4 | 457 q 
490 | 470 | 393 | 268 | 269 | 307 349 | 405 | 438 | 385] 385) 413 
372 | 300 | 252] 193] 1 224 | 251 | 298 | 317 | 280} 297 316 
415 | 342 | 298 | 229} 219) 2 281 | 325 | 341 | 339 | 353 | -366 
561 | 536 | 470 | 365 | 363 | 391 427 | 420 | 489 | 449] 474 ‘ 
714 | 664 | 587 8 | 44 531 | 606 | 6 607 | 647 | 710 S 
900 | 826 | 739 |,595 | 552 | 596 633 | 711 | 736 | 677 | 719 | 772 
745 | 608 | 503 | 381 | 347 | 454 523 | 606 | 659 6 | 593 | 653 a 
571 | 525 | 441 | 325 | 317 | 353 415 | 483 | 509 | 479 | 499 | 512 


ae pi theintgye ere 613 3 | 406 | 298 | 305} 415 | 485 534 | 564) 504 7 579 
CRM seis 'd ale 530 | 534 | 427 | 264 | 299 300 376 | 421 433 395 28 
Nevada:.....-.+-+-+- 849 | 775 | 681 516 | 485 | 575 | 677 745 | 794 | 693 796 | 846 } 
New Hampshire...... 648 | 594 | 539] 414] 412 464 | 487 526 549 522 544 | 563 ’ 
New Jersey..-..----- 979 906 788 619 570 629 673 760 804 752 804 886 ; 
New Mexico........-- 364 315 265 194 207 250 281 340 360 326 345 363 K 
New York..... */1,125 11,017 | 862 | 662 633 | 691 729 | 821 845 | 775 | 809 | 855 i 
North Carolina 212 FTE 192 | 235] 253 | 281 297 279 | 300 318 : 
North Dakota 418 | 350 | 234 181 195 } 197 | 289 307 | 356 | 314 | 342 367 % 
I Daa 748 | 638 | 531 387 383 9 50: 643 2 3 i 
Oklahoma 442 345 | 271 210 | 224 | 243 280 | 318 356 326 339 355 t 
egOn: ;.: + - +f.) (651 545 | 4 30 391 438 9 9 7 576 
Pennsylvania....,...- 769 689 576 429 412 472 508 593 629 553 590 635 
Rhode Island........- 843 | 760 | 689 558 527 7 620 | 687 708 | 636 676 717 
South Carolina.......- 261 213 180 144 161 198 210 246 255 239 2' 287 
South Dakota........ 439 8 | 315 190 197 58 300 318 325 | 334 | 362 371 
Tennessee.......-.+-- 285 | 233 182 183 | 231 250 | 293 305 | 278 | 296 | 320 : 
SRAXASE ii. a <2 sjalels » ove « 452 | 375 | 307 | 244] 253 | 288 315 | 366 | 406 é 400 - 
PGE eye iees wiaialv's sa) o.01 648 | 481 394 | 286 | 290 | 329 | 378 | 435 478 452 | 458 | 499 
Vermont....... 597 531 465 | 360 | 344 | 384] 421 486 | 482 473 501 7 
Virginia...... 426 | 367 325 | 269 | 257 303 | 333 383 382 408 455 
Washington. . 713 | 624 372 370 | 432} 469 579 598 557 586 | 644 
West Virginia "| 466 | 395 | 335 | 256] 258 | 317 335 | 398 417 373 386 | 417 J 
Wisconsin... . .| 654 | 557 | 449 333 325 | 372 | 433 507 1 82 501 526 : 
Wyoming..........-+ 684 | 622 519 | 374 | 394 | 463 505 576 590 561 590 “ 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars 
Item 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Me Garrent doliere),.. 83,283|54,431/42,280 55,672/64,870|71,456 64,134 | 
urrent dollars)......---+++eeees i +431)42, , , 7 .134|70,771|77,185)94 
‘Agriculture; total........-.---++-++ 6,772] 3,569) 2,992) 4,963 5,331| 6,106) 4,973] 5,230] 5,315 ett 
Mining, totaly ...... 00s ee esse eee 811 5| 1,025) 1,398 @! 1,218 2,091 
Anthracite. |.......- cs. eee eee eee 132 "159 
Bituminous coal........-.-+-+,-++ 448 819 : 
IVTBEAL cia icles ce tones hovers 131 357 t 
Non-metal........---+---2eeeeee 86 211 f 
Serotonin Pathe TRS s.ccls.s 8,420|12 801 éstloz.ors ¥ 
~ PEORMC es cits ovenles : : 16,959|20, 
Food and tobacco.............--- 468) 1, 2 ye pt 
Paper, printing and publishing i 1,143] 1,464 1.850] 2,134 
, Textiles and leather.......... 827] 2,254 2'814| 3'760 
Construct. mater. and furnit 9 1,735| 2,288 
Ghemicals and petrol. refinin’ 982 1,700) 2259 
Metals and metal products... ; 2,099] 4,354 87217\12'533 
Miscellaneous and rubber......... 573 "973| 1,377 
Central administration offices...... 337 "5 
‘Contract construction, total........ 879 3,726 
Transportation, total............-+ 3,606] 4,084 6.449 
Steam railr, Pullman, express...... 2/120) 2,409 3.836 
Water transportation..........+.- 280| 362 "595 £ 
Motor transport., pub. wareh...... 820 1,404 
Street railways.......-..++e.eeee= 353 "399 
Air transportation. ......+-+-++++ 12 59 
Pipelines... ...--.0-.eeeeereeeeee 128 156 ‘ 
Power and gas, total.......... an 1,153 1,552 
Communication, total....... 724 925 "050 
Trade, total.../...... 8,153 9,823|10,873|11,610|13,166 
Retail........ 5,466 075 8,566 
Wholesale... 2,68 4,600 
Finance, total 5,680 6,794| 6,976| 7.488 
Banking. . 82! 1. 1079 
1,026 1,192] 1,211) 1,275 
| per 4,7 5,184 
\. _- Federai, inel. work-relief.........-+ 3,90 328 1 
4,019) 5,015 


: f 
: Weg eounty, loreal nublic educa... 


_ See Index for data on nationaf income. 
it / 
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Federal Individual Income Tax Returns 
Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau 


NUMBER, BY INCOME CLASSES 
(The returns on this page include individuals, estates, and trusts.) 
Net income 


classes 1933 1934 935 6 1937 39 
(thousands of $); . 1 193 1938 19. 1940 


2332) Seta 
1'614'982|2'060,540 713,650,153 
1,172/409| 1,468,402 

415,596 404.005 523,941 


140,781 64,707 185,365 
26,336 31,992 36,27 
7,259 9,272 10,381 
1,326 1,618 1,94 
141 307 32 mrt 
500-1,000 : 81 86 109 178 162 118 111 ~ 128 : 
1,000 and over... 50 33 41 61 49 57 45) 51 ‘ 


Total. ......| 3,723,558] 4,094,420| 4,575,012] 5,413,499] 6,350,148| 0,203,657 7,633,199 14,409,626 


Individual returns with no net income numbered (1932) 206,293; (1933) 168,449; (1934) 104,170; (195 5) 
94,608; (1936) 73,272; (1937) 83,904; (1938) 100,233; (1939) 82,461; (1940) 66,114. 


U. S. INCOME TAX RETURNS—NET INCOME BY INCOME CLASSES 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Net income | : 
classes 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 
211,113} 198,900} 187,113) 202,401) | 259,833 253,911 
2,277,726] 2,534,828] 3,011,409) 3;592,283) 3,430,143) 4,327,850 57 939 gag , 
2'467,851| 2'831,583] 3,325,252| 3,980,864) 4,091,500} 5,201,699 PITY = 
2'839°348| 312491107] 3,821,708] 4,646,965) 4,317,709] 5,434,218 a 
1,952,891] 2,283,402) 2,977,7 3,170,571| 2,783,893} 3,241,405 3,510,118 
1,513,592] 1,822,271] 2:628,692| 2,639,518) 2,059,779) 2,416,728} 2,726, 
530 309 ,493| 1,319,431 86,39 1,079,972} 1,223,488 j 
,976|. 535,77 913,518) 824,261) 484,768 617,79 698, a 
117,744; 166,379 11,27 272,264| 158,413 193,959; 233, c 
140,960} 179,911} 307,930). 272,724) 154,996 187,482 25, 
43,832 77,907| 124,523) 117,477 78,441 81,387, 100,544 
59,464 73,811 122,762} 114,399 81,396 74,090 84,224 q 
57,775 73,630} 107,641 85,416] 110,103 81,370 94,252 7 
Totai. ... .{11,008,638|12,79,802|14,909,812|19,240,110|21,238,574|18,897,374 23,191,871| 36,231,054 
U. S. INCOME TAX RETURNS—TAX, BY INCOME CLASSES 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) - 
Net income q 
classes | 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 Ss 
111 12. 3: 468 7 744 
8,659 10,058 14,010 17,262 15,202 21,422 949 463 1 
,067 9,311 13,988 15, 13,789 21,374 , ae 
18,349 20,738 32,232 38,852 33,920 7,424 
43,086 48,728 79,369 83,529 71,654 83,430; 116,818 Me 
83'960| 103/754] 175,613] 175,709] 134,162] 158,156) 247,856 ‘ 
i 106,670} 191,339} 179,395] 120,594) 140,937) 264,108 G 
84,79) 112,816} 216,045} 194,507) 116,989) 146, ; ’ 
38,16 5 116,156} | 102,06 58,2: 71,970} 109,597 % 
57,995 74,03 147,381} “131,060 69,744 88,23 121,982 
20, 37,245 A 7,48) 39,832 44,237 60,4) ; 
500-1,000.,...... 21,221 30,745) 38,323 78,945 74,156 42,353 598 51,173 7 
i,000 and over... 27,759 32,211 41,499 77,138 61,457 48,035 53,181 66,186 


Total.......| 374,120| 511,400|  657,439| 1,214,017| 1,141,569 765,218|  928,394\ 1,493,666 


National Wealth of the United States, 1900, 1922 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Se Total Per Cent Increase 
AL eee se 
Hocm of Wealth 1922 1912 1904 1900 |1912 ¢o |1904to| 1900 to 


1922 | 1912} 1904 


1,000 Dolls. {1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls 


Oba R 8, US + 320,803,862} 186,299,664| 107,104,194| '88,517,307| 72.2| 73. 21.0 


_tax'a..| 155,908,625] 96,923,406] 55,510,228] 46,324,839| 60.9) 74.6) 19.8 
Beet rant ae tg aout 30°505,819| 12/313,520| 6,831,245| 6,212,789] 66.5) 80.3) 10.0 
HM VEREOOK. hs si diese 5'807,104|  6,238,389| . 4,073,792] 3,306,473 6.9| 53.1 3.2 
Farm impl. and machinery. . 2,604, 1,368,22 ,99 776 90.4| 61.9 12.7 
Manuf. mach., tools, impl..| 15,783,260} _6,091,451| _ 3,297,754 2,541/047| 159.1] 84.7| 29-8 ; 
Railroads and their sep: : 19,950,800 16,148'532| .11/244'752| 9,035,732] 23.5) 43.6) 24.4 
Motor vehicles.......----- 067,407). -....- RT Nek AE aod ONO ae MAE AAC On orden o.. 
reet rail ‘srittt| 45414447] °i0,265,207| 4,840,547] 3,495,228) | 50.2 4i27 il” "° 38:5 
a <5 ei Kae 80'261.762| 36,950,934| 20,460,886] 16,851,423! 117.2] 80.6 21.5 


The Bureau of the Census states 


“Ph rewire bag her up-to-date figures on the national wealth of this country has 
been under recent assemblage andwill be made public this year. = od 
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DOO Ee See 
Individual Federal Income Tax Returns, 1939 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Net income classes 
(hoceascs of 
dollars) 


Individual returns & 
taxable fiduciary re- 
with net income: 


Number of | Net income Personal Credit for 
returns exemption |dependents 


z Under 5 (esti.)...... 3,673,231) 7,384,355,288| 7,781,837,234)1 oy 267,526) 

Under 5 (esti.)...... 3)266 gar ey 7,833,323,563 4°540,846,176 2,692,829] 749, 893, ‘804| 90,964,913 
5-under 6....-,.... ,970,347 1,685,208 ,607,372 248,604)... 2... sk 
5 under 6.....-.... 193,542 1,056,946,117) 423,907,679 80,237,905) 89, 678,226] 19,068,722 
6 under 7.......... 120/494 °778,606,961| 261,251,723 51,151,585) 62,300,864, 17,597,544 
Tunder8........-- 77,180| 575,950,848) 165,564,789 33'950.789| 43,908,688} 16,205,723 
8 under 9.........- 53,034, 449,404,315) 1 ag: 075.163) 22,487,596} 32,779,606) 15,503,588 
9 under 10 : 39,777} 376,926,292 3'633.283| 16,826,951) 26,658,764) 15,054, 123 
10 under 11.. 30,128} 315,699,282 8. 708°139| 12,478,597} 21,546,424) 14,203,371 
11 under 12 23,944) 274,938,426) 49'527,438 9,747.642| 18,229,655} 13,691,285 
12 under 13. 19,279} 240,652,139 39,860,459 7,889,333 15,560,738} 12,899,693 
13 under 14 15,798| 213,047,092 32,725,286 6,541,719] 13,559,490) 12,228,741 
14 under 15 13,188} 191,038,015 27,265,189 "320,947, 11,768,003} 11,688,292 

15 under 20 40,998} 704,950,360 83,672,226] 16,578,643} 36,901,052) 50,339, 
20 under 25 21,372| 476,402,618 43,112,378 903] 19,543,101; 43,105,044 
25 #nder 30 12,198) 24,215,784 4:714,337| 11,260,787] 36,919,529 
3Q- under 13,203] 453, 622,729 26,023,557 ,087,563) 12,35 61,546,149 
under 50 : 293,344'614 12,914,935 2,455,425 6,307,777; 48,471,501 
750 under 60 3,731} 203,433,869 7,300,263 1,365,774 3,615. 39,619,859 
60 under 70 .303| 149,022,525) 4,550,969) 867,963 2,256,836] 83,327,375 
70 under 80 * 1,531 113,892,032 2,961,113) 592,261 1,459,019} 28,824,989 
80 under 90. 983 83,021,641 1,907,981 331,632 940,080) 23,535,853 
90 under 100. 24 74 1,365,470 215,199 686,205). 21,377,867 

100 under 1 1,618} 193,959,199 3,054,469) 536,79 ,509, 1,970, 
150 under 200 ts 548) 295,756 1,037,050 149,899 475,179] 41,797,150 
under 241 53,315,785 465,67 83,317 224,346) 25,643,111 
_ 250 under 300 146 39,870,822 257,692 33,194 110,554) 20,793,538 
300 under 400 131 45, 757, 246,000) 36,610 109,291 23,582,693 
400 under 500 81 36,343,668 162, 26,03 ‘ 20,653,888 
500 under 750...... 84 50,286,993 165,075 20,933 59,172} 29,346,037 
750 under 1,000..... 27 23,803,485) 48,100 9,200 19,783} 15,252,017 

1,000 under’ 1,500... 25 31,088,437 49,100 6,667 17,255) 563, 
10,367,282 13,500) ..5.. se. =8 4,702 5,812,056 
25,825,832 19,500) 3,200) 10,700} 18,507,131 
14,088,729 10,000 2,600 2,300 8,298,658 
Pe ia scracos 3,673,902| 7,387,925,635| 7,783,522,442)1,206,874,898 9,069,460)... ........ 


Taxable returns... 3, 959,297 297 15,80 803,945, 443 6,012,918, 661 "550, 1905, 036) 1, 183,806, 626 928, 393, 931 


turns and taxable 
fiduciary returns 
with net income. 


Total, no net in- $2,461|  284,326,621!..........--. ee GOR ok ee ee 300,138 
come. E [a 
Grand total..... 7,715,660'22,907,544,457\.... 2.22. eee ete eee eee eet 928,694,069 


CORPORATION FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS, 1939 
Returns with net income 


ce EN 


Gross Net in- 


Income valu T 
Year Total Number} income come “N is 


tax excess- tax 


i Or 
221,420 | 89,561,495 


77,441,506 
203,161 [104,763,755 
192,028 |108,989,095 
169,884 | 80,068,303 
199,479 |105,457,187 


The 1939 gross income of the various groups of 14, ts, ibis 
peeeraions (income tax in parentheses) were as sf aaa 9,000 ($20 ates tan’ 
follows: ass produ 1,320,926,000 
Mining and quarrying, $1,684,919,000 ($39, 169,- | ($23.80 803 000)" metal ‘and products,’ $12, 108,886,000 
00): a kindred products, $9,133,178,000 180,159 vehicles, complete, or parts, $3,432,565, 900 
iter and beverages ve $i. ai 683,000 1335; 698,- (3s Seas be 865 SOG (2 ($224 ne 46400 and oeien rae 
000); tobacco products, $ 13 8,000 ($21 8,000); Wivede 34, add, 2,056,0 uaa $163.1 134 70005 service, 
textile mill products, $3,2 i Ba6,0 090) ($3 3 000; 000). fessional, am , ete "$2,522,8 
a ir caias ee an WE | GER, ae 
i i »605,- anking, insurance, real chew holding 
000); rubber products, $1,010,660,000 ($10,45 fe Vent and ( 3 3000 
Forest products, $1,554, 824, 000 (es 81000); panies 8,152,000 bond. brokers, 600. $010 iGa aaa 


paper, pulp, products, $1,545 000 ($19.5 100 
Printing, publishing and veiied. $1,778, 3 00) nee SAMUS SBI = 


— 
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Associations and Societies in the. United States 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Abolish Capital Punishment hese Capital Punish- 
ment, Amer. League to Abolish). 

Abraham Lincoln Ass’n (1909), 703 Pirst National 
anes ‘Springfield, Iil.; 775; Exec. Sec., Harry 


Ace Denahintd. A merican Institute of aoa Be Ez. 
4lst St.. N. ¥. City; 6,246; Sec., John L. Carey. 

Accountants, National Ass’n of Cost t1pi9), 385 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 20,479; Sec., Dr. 
Stuart C. McLeod. 


Accountants, New York Society of (i900), East 
Room, Hote] Mc4ipin, N. Y. City; Man. Dir. 
A. G. Thienel, 290 W. 12th St., N. Y. City. 


ag gts and Artists of America, Associated (1919). 
45 W. 47th St., N. Y. City; 30,000; Exec. Sec., 
Pau! Dullzeil. 

Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 45 W. 47th St., 
N.Y. City; 4.500; Exec. Sec., Paul Dullzell. 

Acters’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 1,606; Sec., Robert Campbell. 

Actuarial Society of America (1889), fad Seventh 
Ave., NW. Y. City; 775; Sec., W. A. Jenkins 

Actuaries, American Institute me or 1909), 393 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. City; 786; Sec., W. D. 


MacKinnor. 
Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 
Y. City; 120; Man. Dir., 


420 Lexington Ave., N. 
P. R. Gamble. 

Advertising Federation of America Wage 330 W. 
42d St., N. Y. City; 8,000; Gen. Man., Earie 
Pearson. 

Aeronantie Association, National ( se 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. C.; 20,000; Exec. 

Pres., Wim. P. Redding; Sec., Wayne Parriss. 


Aeronautic Chamber of Commerce of America 
(1920), Shoreham + Washington, D. C.; 


Pres., John H. Jouett. 

Aeronautical Weight Engineers—(see Engineers 
ge 

Agriculture, Am mittee on the Interna- 


mal Institute of (1923), 614 L tment Bld; 

tiv: nstitu J Investmen: Z., 

Washington, D. C.; limited to 100; Chairman, 
Charles J. Brand. 

Agricultural Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. 


of}. 
Agronom sy, greens Society of (1908), abt. 1,200; 
Sec., G. SS ce ong me oe Agric. "Experiment 
iatio organtown a. 
= te Foundation of America, 4400 Fifth 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Exec. Sec., John F. 


Trai port Ass’p of America (1936), 135 So. 

AY Salle St., ———— Tl; address all communi- 
oat a to the secretary. 

hh Zadik Aleph of _—_ Brith on 3 1003 K 

ate ee emneany . C.; 22,350; Exec. Sec., 


ye Youth, ‘Sie. (1933), p Mate Education nae n 


Eee Washington, D. C Sec., W y 
‘rusa Clubs, Int'l 9 rR of (1917), 540 N. 
*"slichisan Avye., Chicago, Ill.; 5,000; Sec., Mabel 


Meek. 
Amateur Press Association, National (1876); 350: 
' < T. Weixelbaum, 127 N. Yellow Springs 


ee in Rome oe, 101 Park Ave., 
Roscoe Guernsey. 

ek Society pee hl Worcester, 

ic ge “House, 1 

Hanover Square, N. Sec., John B. 


American Federation of saree cst, &, A. F. of L. 


Pres. 
meneet. 5 5,482,581; ” 
WwW a _Tieas ., Georg 


titan tustien itute of on te City of New ork (is (1828), 
510 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 542; Sec., Gerard 
pst 


Kc. 

Irish Historical So Society (1897) 991 Fifth 

Ave., N. ¥. 2 City; 9.500: Sec.-Gen., J. C. Walsh. 
American Iron and Stee i Institute (19089, 350 Fifth 
Ave., RE City; Fpl NaS: address communica- 

tions to the secr: 

ewish Committee 2906), 386 Fourth 
era N. Y. City; 3,000; Gen. Sec , Morris D. 
eee 
American Legion, Th The eI. 717 No. . 


j 1,107.07 x er, Roane 
Waring, eer gg pee C Sales "Nat'l rena Frank 


1921), 777 No. Meridian 
ee ne tl: 8 aD oda. “pres., MIB. 
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Alfred J. Mathebat, Alameda, Calif.; Sec., Mrs. 
ah nea > Wiggin MacDowell. 
rican Legion, Sons of The (1932), Til No. 

Meridan St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 53,892; Super- 
visor, Joe E. Rablnonict. 
American Oriental seg! (1942), 329 Nag oe 

Memorial re ae New Haven, Conn.; 866; 

Prof. Ferris J. Stephens. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 116 E. 

64th "a . Y. City; Pres.-Sec., Henry Goddard 


es oa Swedish Historical Muse 
St. & Pattison Ave., 
Exec. Sec., Miss E Swenson. 

American eterans Association—(see Veterans 
Ass’n, American). 

American Woman’s Association—(sse Woman's 
Association, American 

Angling and Casting Clubs, Nat’l Ass’n 07 (1906); 
5,000; roe Sec., W. Robert Collins, P. O. Box 
1919, Chicago, iy 

Anti-Profanity League Gam), Bada Mass>+,38,000; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D eel 

Anti-Saloon League i America 1895), 131 B 
8.E., Le ei Mage - C.; Gen. 
W. Crabbe, 607 American Bidg., a mahiienice. 

Anti-Saloon League of New York (1905), 44 Howars & 
at ety N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. Wallace H.- 


A een Society (1892), American Museum of 
Serge ge Tith St. & Central Park West, 
Y. City; Sec., W. H. Sou 
Arbitmation Association, American, Cia28), 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. ¥. City; 8 ,000 arbitrators in 1,600 
cities; Exec. Sec., J. Noble Braden. 
ozical Institute of America (1879), 504 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Uniy., N. Y. City: 
ss Pres., DF non William Dinsmoor. 


Bell 
—_ the U. S., Nat’l (1879), 77 
“Prankain Bt £ St. , Mass.; 400; Sec., Louis C. 
Architects, American Institute of (1857), The Oc- 
acre 1741 New York Ave., N.W. hington, 
C.5S, Charles 


Anchites ets, Ine., 

(1899), 9 Park St., Boston, 
Sec., ———— Willi 

Architects, N. Y. Society of (1907), _ Park Ave., 


., John T. B: 
f has been dis- 


tural League of N. Y., Inc. (1880), 115 E. 
40th nd N. Y¥. City; 800; Sec., Frederick G. 


Legion of Valor of the U. S. (1890 
ouse, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1, Sa. § avi 


ea 20 S. Ten- 


; 20,000; Nat'l 
A oP ig WwW. Tber. 
at’l Alliance of (1914), 119 E. 
ity: 435; Sec., Josephine M. 
reg 


Art Society of ¥. ¥., Municipal (1892), 119 B. 19th 

8t., N. Y¥ : 360; Sec., Lor 
Art Students (1875), 215 W. 57th Sty N.Y. 
City; 800 students, 1,600 members; , Stewart 
Barr ), Bart FE 


um (1926), 19th 
Lg age ie Pa.; 2,000; 
beth Z 


3 “” 


Klonis; Sec., Anna Nelson. 
Federation of eh 


Washington, D. C.; 2 s 
& Sec., Thomas C. Parker. 
Arts and Letters, American Academy (1904), 633 W. 
ie St., N. Y. City; 50; Sec., 
elps. 
Arts & @ Let Letters, International (1922), 457 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. City; 260; Pounder Bar 
‘and Letters, N: 


Arts Nat'l Institute of, (i898), 633 W. 

155th St., N. Y. City; 250; Sec., Henry 8.6 
Arts and American Ac 
28 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 19 
122 ta Hon. Mem Corres. Sec., Prof. 
Abbott F Usher, 476 Widener Library, Cam- 

e, Mass. 

iated Press, The (1848), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

N. ¥. City; over 2,000; . and Gen. Man., 


Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; 627; 


American Ass’ for the Advancement FF A 
Gat sg Ave., N. Y¥. City; 400; Sec, 
Foundation, Helms (1936), 401 W.M. Gar- — 


Saw Snae es nha Founder, P: 
Mipng Bie hoe Dn Wr B Bill Schroedet 


) uy Center Bldg., 
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Athletic Union of U. S., Amateur (1888), 
Broadway, N. ¥. City.; Sec., Daniel J. Ferr 


Rm. 3,104, as above. 

Athletics, Central Office for Eastern Ue age 
Jegiate (1938), Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. City; 18 
federated organizations; Exec. Dir., Asa S. 


ere f Circulati (1914), 165 W. 
t ure: ulations 7 
eo ee seve. 2,131; Man. Dir., 


Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill; 
James N. Shryock. 
nana Boer Inc., National (1905), 1006 Fifth 
City; 6,300 adults, 200, 000 in Junior 
Clubs: N50, 000 atiMiated membership; Exec. Dir., 
John H. Baker. 

Authors Guild (1920), 6 East sot St., N. Y. City; 
hors pes: era Dea tat: *(1912), 6 E. 39th 

Authors’ ague of America, Inc. 

St., N. Y. City; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Automobile Bseociation, American Wheerd Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Was ington, D. C.; 
218 150d ; Gen. Man., Russell E. Singer. 

Aut “Je Club of New York, Inc. Nee Hotel 
er it ivania, 7th Ave. at 33d St., . City; 


1917), 154 
abt. 14,300; Man., 
E. Blanchard. 


fioccnhe Manufacturers Association (1913), New 
Second Blvyd., Detroit, Mich.; 


under 15. Sec., ‘W. B. Foden 
15 under 26pile Dealers Association, Nat’) 
20 ner Zley Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 


B Exec. Vice Pres., Pyke Johnsen, Transportation 


Bide, Washington, D. Manager, George 
Romney; Sec., Byron C. Guy: both at Detroit 
address. 

Automobile Merchants Ass’n of N. ¥., Inc. (1911), 
Park Central Hotel, 56th St. & qth Ave., N. Y: 
City; abt. 300; address ail communications to 
the General Manager, Suite 222 

Automotive Council for War Drodarien t 1941), New 
Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; ee Honore Dir., 
George Romney; Sec., John 

Aviators, American Federation of *igi2) (2) Aviators 
Memorial Resort Park, Glenada, Ore.; 39,862; 

7 has Dir., Lloyd Halladay; Exec. Sec., Cc. E. 


How 

Aatee “Club of 1847 pee 2015 N St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; 200; Sec., Conway B. Hunt: 

Bacteriologists, Society of American (1899), 1,800; 
Sec., W. B. Sarles, Agric. Hall, Un. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Ball Players of America, Ass’n of Professional 
(1924), Bae So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
6; 16,000; See , Win Clark, Rm, 401-2, Lissner Bldg., 
as a 

Bankers etenlation. American (1865), 22 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. City; 14,405; Sec., Richard W. Hill. 


- Bankers Ass’n of America, Investment :(1912), 33 


a 


So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 670; Exec. Sec., 
Alden H. Little. 
Banking, American Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th 
Y. City; 66,868; Sec., Floyd W. Larson. 

Baptist Board of Education (4910), 152 Madison 
Ave., N. ¥. City; 27 Board of Managers; Exec. 
Sec,, Dr. Luther Wesley Smith. 

Bap tist Home Mission Society, American eet 
212 Fifth ae N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rev. G. 
Pitt Beers, 

Baptist ore Fellowship, ay 
St., Philadelphi 4 
Dr. Oliver de 


1701 Chestnut 
aie. 00,000; Gen. Sec., 
Gunimings: 


Baptist Young Peo ion—(merged with 
aptist Spee Fellowship), . 1701 Chestn' ts 
Philade}phia, P » Ren 
Bar Associat ton (see Lawyers’ Ass'n, N. Y. 
County). 


Bar Ramscintion, American (1878), 1140 No. Dear- 
oe Nia Chicago, Ill.; 32,000; Sec., Beey s. 
n 
Bar Apeutation, Bronx County (1902), 851 
Concourse, The Bronx, N. ys ee ‘Grand 


Stein 
Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
ae Acenctatie i derat (1920), Ge He eset 
ar Association, Fede ‘olumbi: 
Washin ton: 1,200; Sec., David S. Davison. ae 


Association, N. ¥. State (1876), 90 Sta 
Albany, N. Y.; abt. 5,000; Sec., p Biel Wy 
Walton. 

ee ey Ne 


. Women’s (1934), 225 
City; 200; Fay ., Isabel 1 Jotte ome 
, ae no e ne 


Basebal! Rn atl Nat’l Semi-Pro (1936), W: 
Kan.; 25,000 baseball clubs; Sec., M tate 
Baseb:; eagui Nat’l Ass’n' of Professional 
(1901), 111 Corcoran St., een eS No. metas 26 
Leagues; Publicity Director, L, H. Addi 
Sex “arts LU tieapled Design (1916), Soe ” vdath 
y; an, Wm, E, - 
herd; Sec., Kenneth K. Stowell. Wi. 8 _— 
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iss, Beer Wholesalers Association of America, Nat’L 
1 


00 East Ohio St., Chicago, M1l.; 1,000; Sec., 
R. H. Hopkins. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
(1920), 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. City; 100; 
Chairman, Edgar Rickard. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
1505-7 Carson St., S.S. Pittsburgh, Pa.; 35,967; 
Sec., Wm. T. » 1437 Washington Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals of 

. ¥. City (1874), 5 E. 48th St., N. Y. City; Sec., 
ae Kalt Treadway, 850 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 

Bible Society, Inc., The (1915), P. O. Box 65, 
Peoria, Ili.; 2,000,000; Int’l Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
Grace Thacker ‘Diehl. 

Bible Society, American (1816), Park Ave. & 57th 
oe Y. City; 10,000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Eric M. 

Biblical Instructors, National Ass’n of (1909), 500; 
Corr. Sec., Narola E. orlgeuciedtt Baptist Institute, 
1425 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of (1880), 
694: Sec., Prof. John W.- Flight, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 

Biter Society of America (1904), 47 E. 

60th St., N. ¥Y. City; 889; Permanent Secretary, 
Seomge L. McKay. 

Bicycle League of America, Inc., —— (1920), 
aM > a St., The Bronx, N.Y ; Sec., Henry 

sola. 

Big Brother Movement, Inc. (1909), 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y¥. City; 958; Gen. Sec., Joseph H. 


McCoy 
Bill of Rights Day par range Ane (1941) 
39 Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn, N 1,000; Nat'l 
Dir., Vincenzo Rossini 
623 So. 


Billiard Association of America (1922) 
,» Chceago, Iil.; Pres., Charles C 
Peterson; Sec., Doris S. Williams. 
gical ' Chemists—(see Chemists, American 
Bir ysies we SRT Sys es Society of 
(1936), 20 W. 69th St., . City; 300; Sec., 
Dr. Eugene A. Dupin. 


Birth Control Federation of America Meith sae 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., Mrs. 


Lasker 
Blind, Te. American Foundation for og 1921 
5 Me ae St., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., eet a 
. Irwin 


N. ¥. Institute for the Education of 
1831), 999 Pelham Settles OF N. Y. City; aioe 
rineipal, Dr. M. E. eens _— 10, 

ew York Ass’n for the (1906), The Light- 

house, 111 East 59th St., N. Y. bit Diets 

Social Welfare, Alan R. Blackburn; Sec.’ William 

Biisard ea f 1888 (1929), Hotel P ania, 
en . he ° enn: 

N. Y. City; 712; Pres., E. H. White ea et oth 

ah N. Y.'City; Sec.-Treas., Harry T. pace 


above 
Blue Star Mothers (1942), Pres., Mrs. A arri 
Flint, Mich.; iceegional Vice Pres., te = 


Bonal B “ith Ch ae wie cS N.W., Washin, 
: ’r St., 
oss 0.00, is ROUTE Biber ee 
ri strict No. 3). a 
N. Y¥. City; 18.000; Sec aarencd aw aaa te 
Boiler Makers Ass'n, Master (1902), 29 Parkwood 
ot Paapme N. ¥.; 450; Sec., Albert F . Stigl- 
Booksellers Res sire American (1900 
20th St., N. Y. City; 695; Exec. ner Moboet ive 


Coles 

Rotsnical Society of Ameri I . 
Bec, Paul junk erica, Inc. (1906), 1,400 
aboratory, Yale University, New H: 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Americans (ees 


Carbonated Beverages). 
Bowling Association, New York 1904), 462 Indiana 
State and 5 


Ave., N.W., Washington pe 
ress comm) 
Executive Secretary. oo Uicabiyns Po 


Foreign Commissions; ad 
Bowling Congress, Women’s International (1916) 
Gay at 3rd St., Columbus, : fi 
a Be ord Prater Bea on 200,000; Sec., 
yeansers of Amer ne. pe 630 Os 
Ave., N. Y. Ci neon ee : 
Vice'Pres., Baward Wi : ance got TU, aE 


Boy Scouts of yi Di ech 5S Par 
Citys 0 over 1,500,000; (810). Scout See Ee 


Boy Scout. nga ede _ Greater New Y. 
120 W. 42d St., N. Y. City; 45, 000; ‘See. (ey 


Lint 
Boys? ‘Chay of America (2g08), 381 F 
N. x. oC Ott ty; 300,000; Exec: Dir, Dat dW. 


Brewers’ nde mn, U. S. 
N.Y. City: ie Bee. c.D pi orto bee = 


Burkholder, Osborn Botanical 


Bridge we ee Roe Contract (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, N. Y. City; 20,000; Sec., William 
E. McKenney. 


ndependent Order (1887), 37 
- ¥. City; 55,000; Gr. Sec., Max 


st., oe Pa.; 12.000; Gr. Sec., Louis 


i. Gi 

Broadcasters, Nat’l Association of (1922), 1626 K 
ote Washington, D. C.; 514; Pres., Neville 

er. 

Broadway Association, Inc. (1911), Fisk Bldg., 
Broadway ya 57th St., N. Y. City; 1,000; Man. 
Dir., He: Fargel. 

Bronx’ oF rade, Inc. (1894), 349 E. 149th 
St., N. ¥. City; Exec. Sec., William E. Matthews. 

Institution, The (1927), 722 Jackson 


Place, Washington, D. C.; Pres., Harold 
Moulton; Sec., Mrs. E. H. Wilson 
Brotherhood of America (1847), 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,000; Cc. i Leng, 
Box 3641, Kens. Station, Piiadeipbias 
Building and Loan League, U. 8S. 1802), #333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,000; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Morton Bodfish. 
@ Trades Employers’ Association (1903), 2 
Park Ave., N. Y. City; 800; Chairman, Board of 
Governors. Christian G. Norman; Sec., William 
B. Wheeier. 
Business Men's Association, Nat'l Small (1937); 
Pres., DeWitt Emery, 1635 Pittsfield Bidg., Chi- 
o, Til. (executive offices); Asst Sec., Margaret 
Robson, 163 N. Union St., Akron, Ohio (national 
headquarters). 
Business Papers, Associated (1916), 
Ayve., N. ¥. City; 125; Exec. Vice President, 


G. 


Stanley A. Knisely. 
Business Paper Editors, eae Conference of 
(19197, 369 Lexington Ave., N. ¥Y. City; 125; Sec., 


3 Pas Lyne, Railway Age., 30 Church St., 
. Y. City. 

Business and Professional Women’s Ctubs, Inc., 
téat’l Federation of (1919), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ha 75,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Louise Franklin 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc. ep. 828 = Ave., 
N.Y. City; 320,236; . & Nat'l Exec.. Lester 
F. Scott. 

Cancer, Inc., 
(19153, 250 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 700; Man 
Dir., Dr. C. C. Little; Sec., Dr. Prank E. ‘Adair. 

Canmers Association, National Tae ), 1739 H S&t., 
N.W.. Washington, D. C.; : Sec., Frank E. 


ell. 

Punishment, American League to Abolish 
*Fig25). 1 , N.Y. City; Dir., Miss 
ivian Pierce. 

Carbonated Beverages, American ports of we: 
224 Scuthern i Sa Washington, D. C.; 2,650 
John iley 
cai’ Schur Memorial Foundation, Inc. (3320), 
420 yp eT gee a Pa.; 500; 
Wilbur K. 
ae ope oa of New York (1911), 522 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., Robert M. Lester. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(4910), 700 Jackson ee N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., George A. Finch. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement a4 
Teaching ( ig ail gf ae Ave., N. Y. City; 25 
trustees; Sec., Howar' avage. 

Hero! Fund eo (1904), 2307 

B ae 2 1 trustees; na- 
get ae Pond, . Ebersol; Man. & Ass’t 
Cc. B. 


Eberso vg 
a Institution of et ee (1902), 16th & 
e ee Washington, C.; Sec., Frederic 
‘Gasedicy Actuarial Society (1914), 90 John St., 
N. Y. City; 300; Sec., Richard Fondiller. 
sholie A Guild of America (1914), Hotel 


Astor, N. Y. City: 1,250; Pres., George M. Cohan: 
Sec.. frog Buck, as above, or 130 W. 


tholi ied “Legion, Supreme Council 
{1881), 186 Remsen St., eget Woe Zane te 


‘eme i rnelius O’Lea 
ris} oi it hooodintion <1 (1915), 1402 So. 


Catholic 
Grand Bee St. Louis, Mo.; 2,100; Exec. Sec., 


of America (1877), 4 No. 8th St.. 
Ls 12 525; Bec., Norman E E. Patrick. 
sole Me ity Cotnetat Bee eae Bes 
Ave. gton, -;. Na = 
eniet E. Morrissey, 764 Conway Bldg., Chicago, 


: Catholic Youth etn & (1909), 35 E. 5ist St., 
N.Y. City; Archdiocesan D: rector, Rev. Harold 


cath Welfare Conference, Nat’l (1919), 1512 


20 Prankford | 


369 Lexington | 
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Frith Sholom, ‘Independent Order (1905), 506 Pine Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 W. 


: 


American Soc. for tue Control of | cy, 


| Chamber of Commerce of the Stata= 


eg my 8 Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.: 
Gen. Sec., Rt. Rey. Monsignor Michael J. Read 
Catholic Women, Nat'l Council of (1920), 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washin a 
3,500 local organizations inc. abt. 5,000,000 wo- io 
men; Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret T. Lynch 


Tist St., N. Y. City; 500; Sec., Eleanor W. Tucker. 
an? Society, Inc., American (1899), 2525 No. 
Sy or Columbus, Ohio; 2,207; Gen. Sec., 
ur 


Chamber of Commerce, fe Rie se ues ad 
24-16 Bridge Plaza South, City, N. ¥.; 710; 
Exec. Sec., P. W. Moore. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 E. 161st 
St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 1,100; Exec. Sec., John 
E. Gannon. 

Chamber of Commerce, are (1918), 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,5 Sec., Ivan Boxell. 
Chamber of Commerce, Finshine (1938), 39-01 Main 
St., Flushing, N. Y.; 190; Exec_ ee Haynes 
Trebor. 

£1789): 
65 Liberty St., N. Y. City; limi = ae Tonk P 
B. Colwell Davis, Jr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island Rey 57 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island, 
Sec., Art O. Hedquist. . 

Chamber of Commeree, The Uptown cok 
West 125th St., Y. City; abt. 525; Exec. S€ 
Matthew J. maer . 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A. (1912), 16TQ — 
H St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; organizaticns, 
1,646; firms, corporations, individuals, 10,452: 
Sec., "Ralph Bradford. 

Charities Aid Association, State ( 1872), 105 E. 22d 

N. Y. City; 10,000; Sec., Homer Folks. : 

charity Organization Society of N. me: a ARE = 4 “5 
(see Community Service Society of as C 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 1878). 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; 825,000; Dir., Julius King, as 
above; Exec. Sec., Mabel Head, 11205 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. av 
hecker Association, American (1907), 664 Co) = 
bus Ave., Benton Harbcr, Mich.; Pres., W. E 
Thomis, as above. 

Chemical Engineers—(see Engineers, Ametf peg 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155 “16th St 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 31,109; See., 
Charies L. Parsons. 

Chemists, American Institute of (1923), 233 Broad- — 
dS. Neiman. 


(1906). 

Pres., Dr. Rudolph J. Anderson, Sterling Tower, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Dr. Arnold 
K. Balls, U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Chemistry 
and Engineering, Washington, D. C. 

Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Poppi of 
Consulting (1928), 50 E. 41st St., N. Y. City; 68: — 
Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 

Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Il.; 120; Sec., Nathanial Leverone. 

Child Conservation League of America dei), 318 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill; Z 
George Anns Smith. 

Child Labor Committee, Nat’ gp Ph 419 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. City; 15,000; Gen Courtenay 

coi Wells ies f America, I (1920) 

elfare ue of America, Inc. 
2d St., N. ¥. City; 171 Accredited and is 
ainliated ae: Exec. Dir., Howard W. 


irk. 

children of the American Revolution, National — 
‘Society of the (1895), one Continental Hall, — 
Washington, D. C.; abt. 12,000; Nat’l Corr. Sec.. 
Mrs. Harrison Lingo. 

Children, N. ¥. Society for the Prevention — 
Cruelty to (1875), 2 East 105th St., N. Y. Bite, 
Gen. Man., John F. Smithers 

Children’ s Aid Society (1853), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 
City; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

China Society e “America (1912), 570 Lexington 
Ave., N. ; 300; Sec., Florence Broesler. 

Women’ s' Association, Inc. 
., N. Y¥. City; 400; Sec., Miss Wing: 


actic Association, Int'l, 838 Brady St., 
Pub- 


Davenport, Iowa; Sec., F. Brugge; Dir., 

lic Relation Dept., Carl “Asher. 
Chiropractors Ass’n, Int'l (1941) (successor to 
Chiropractic Health Bureau, ); 750; 838 
Brady St. Hil), Davenport, lowa; Sec., A. AP 


Brugge. 


Christian Endeavor Unio bho eH ae Mt. 
Gerroll M. Wri hh poe 

. h 
Christia = ae Conference of pee 


. City; 23,000; Le Dr 


Church and 
265 Sond Mision St., Brookiyn, N- , Wye 
Exec. Sec., Rev. J. Henry Carpenter 


ey 
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Church Boards of Education—(see Education, 
Council of). 
Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City; Gen. Sec., Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 
Churches of Christ in America, Federal Council of 
“the (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 24 de- 
nominations; membership, 25,000,000; Gen. Sec., 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. m 

‘Churches, Greater New York Federation of (1895). 
ae 23d St., N.Y. City; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert 


. Searle. 

Churches, World Alliance for International Friend- 

, 10 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

Henry A. Atkinson. 

Circus Fans Ass’n of America (1926), P. O. Box 4, 
Gales Ferry, Conn.; 450; Sec.-Treas., Walter M. 
Buckingham. 

Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. (1932), 51 E. 42a 
St., N. Y. City; Chairman, Man.-Gen. Dennis 
E. Nolan; Sec., Major Henry J. Amy, Rm. 516, 


as above. Y 
fof the City of New York (1807), 41 
Park Roe N. Y. City; 5,500; address communi- 
cations ts the secretary. 
Citizenship, Nat’] League for American (1913), 405 


—_ 


¥ Lexinghon Ave., N. Y. City; 800; Exec. Dir., 
Sidney Eckstein. 
City 3 ers’ Association, Int’l (1914), 1313 E. 


anas' ] 

60th St., Chicago; Ill.; 679; Exec. Dir., Clarence 

b ~ Ridley. 

ic Federation, Nat’l (1900), 112 Park Ave., N. Y. 

* City; Chairman, Exec. Council, Mack W. Beeks; 
Sec., Mrs. Ralph M. Easley. 

Civil Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of). 

Civic Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n- of (1930), 84 
William St., N. Y. City; 300; Pres., James N. 
MacLean, Rm. 1506, as above. 

Civil Liberties Union, Inc., American (1921), 170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 7,500; Dir., Roger N. 
Baldwin; Sec., Lucille B. Milner. 

Civil Service Reform League, Nat’l (1881), 67 W- 
44th St., N. Y. City; 2,500; Exec. Sec., H. Eliot 


Kaplan. 
Civilian International (1920), 800 Farley Bldg., 
* Birmingham, Ala.; 6,000; Sec., Arthur Cundy. 
Classical League, American (1919), Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; 4,500; Sec., Clyde 


Pharr. 

Clearing House Association, N. Y. (1853), 77 Cedar 
St., N. Y. City; 20; Man., Edward L. Beck. 

Cocoa Exchange, Inc., N. ¥. (1925), 92 Beaver St., 
N. Y. Cify; 183; Sec., R. Cross. 

Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1882), Pres., 
W. W.. Pinney; Supt., D. Corbett, 66-70 
Beaver St., N. Y. City. 

College Association, Near East (1919), 50 West 
50th St., N. ¥. City; 8,000; American Director, 
' Albert W. Staub. 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 431 
W. 117th St., N. Y. City; 72; Exec. Sec., Prof. 
George W. Mullins. 

College Publicity Ass’n, American (1917), Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 412; Pub- 

v licity Dir., E. D. Whittlesey. 

‘College Unions, Association of (1919), 3417 Spruce 

' * St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 51 regular, 18 associate 
members: Sec., Paul B. Hartenstein, Houston 
Hall, Univ. of Penn., as above. 

Colleges, American Association of Junior (1920), 
730 Jackson Place, Ae ga BE 23 
Exec. Sec., Walter Crosby Eells. 

yes tae Association of American (1915), 19 W. 

‘ 44th St., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., Guy E. Snavely. 

_ Colleges, Nat'l Conference of Church-Related 

(1934), 744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; 408 Colleges and Universities (Protestant 
and Catholic); Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey, Suite 

“4 106, as above. 

- . Golleges and Universities, Ass’m of Land-Grant 
; (1887); Chairman, Executive Committee, T. O. 
Walton, c/o Texas A. & M. Coll., College Station, 
Tex.; Sec., Thomas Cooper, c/o Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington, Ky. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Ass’n of 

‘ eset 53 member schools; Sec., Dean Herluf 

i W. Olsen, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 

i Hanover, New Ham 


ip. 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 E. 61st St., 
N. Y¥. City; 1,438; Sec., Mrs. Norman F. Lovett. 

Colonial Dames of America, Nat’] Society of the 
(1891), Dumbarton House; 2715 Que St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 13.005; address all communications 
to the corresponding secretary. 

Colonial Sons & Daughters (1920), 457 W. 57th 
St., N. ¥. City; 260; Gov. Gen., E. Frve Barker. 

Colonial W. eneral Society of (1920), 3,500; 
Bese, Edgar F. Waterman, 196 Beacon St., Boston, 


7 Oblonisation Society, American (1916), 514-6 C 
‘ ' -6 Colo- 
“, _rado Bldg., Washington, D.C. Sec., Paul Sieman. 
_ Colored People, Nat’l Ass’n for the Advancement 
of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City; 100,000; 
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2 Arthur B. Spingarn; Exec. Sec., Walter 


ite. 

Columbia University, Inc., Alumni Federation of 
(1909), Alumni House, Columbia University, 
N. Y. City; 8,175; Exec. Sec., Clarence E. Lovejoy. 

Commerce and Industry Ass’n of N. ¥.; Inc. (1897) 
as The Merchants’ Ass’n of N. Y.; 233 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 3,500; Sec., Thomas Jefferson Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; abt. 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
Maj. MacAlan Freitag. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of United 
(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 81,074; 
Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. (1918), 155 

E. 44th St., N. Y¥. City; 407; Exec. Vice Pres., 

Allen T. Burns. 

ommunity Councils of the City of N. ¥., Inc. 

(1919), 110 E. 42d St., N. ¥. City; 80,000; Sec.. 

George H. Steele. 

Community Service Society of N. ¥. (1939). 105 E. 
229d St., N. Y. City; 9,000; Sec., Charles Bur- 
lingham. , 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 
Pershing Square Bldg., 125 Park Ave., N. Y. City; 
71: Gen. Man., Henry D. Sayer. 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), 408 New Cen- 
ter Bidg., 7400 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich.: 
1,826; Sec., Harvey Whipple. 

Confederate Veterans, United (1889), 1528 Lower- 
line St., New Orleans, La.; Ass’t to Adjt. Gen., 
Mrs. W. B. Kernan. 

Congregational Association, American (1853), 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 110; Sec., Thomas 


Todd. 

Congregational Christian Churches, Génera! Coun- 
cil of (1931), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; No. 
churches, 5,946; members, 1,067,429; Sec., Dr. 


Frederick L. Fagley. 
Organizations (1935), 718 


Cc 


Congress of Industrial 
Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 5,000,000; 
Pres., Philip Murray; Sec., James B. Carey. 
Consulting Engineers—(see Engineers, American 
Institute of). : 
Consumers League, Nat'l (1899), 114 E, 32d St., 
N. Y. City; 3,000; Sec., Mrs. Warwick Hobart. 
Consumers League of N. ¥. (1891), 215 Fifth Ave.. 
N. ¥. City; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Helena P. 


Gans. 

Contract Bridge—(see Bridge League). 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. (1916), 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., and 167 West_12th 
St., N. ¥. City; abt. 1,000,000; Gen. Sec., E. 
Bowen, Chicago address. 

Cotton Association, American (Better Farming 
Campaign) (1922), 516 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Man. Dir., Harvie Jordan. 

Cotton Exchange, New York (1871), 60 Beaver St., 
N. Y. City; 450; Sec., Tinney C. Figgatt. 

Cotton Manufacturers, Nat’l Association of (1854), 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 400; Pres. & Sec., 
Russell T. Fisher. 

Credit Association, Inc., Ithaca (1925), 210 N. 
Aurora St., gaa Y.; 92 members; Sec., 
Miss Jane G. McAuliffe. 

Credit Bureaus of N. ¥. State, Associated (1926); 
40; Pres., Jane G. McAuliffe, 211 E. Seneca St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 5 ' 

Credit Men’s Ass’n, N. Y. (1895), 354 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City; 2,438; Exec. Man., C. L. Riegel. 

Credit Men, National Association of (1896), 1 Park 
Ave., N. Y. City; 20,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. 
Heimann. 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1933), 
R.F.D. 2, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Crippled Children of the U. S. of A., Inc., Nat'l 
Society of (1920), Elyria, Ohio; 40 affiliated State 
societies; Exec. Sec., E. Jay Howenstine. 

Crippled Children, Inc., Walter Scott Foundation 
for the Aid of (1900), 55 W. 68th St., N. Y. City; 

e ke Sec., ee ae geek Loewen 
ryptogram Assoc: ion, American (1932), Burton, 
Ohio: 625; Sec., Joseph O. Stofer, 39 Birchwood 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Curb Exchange, New York (1911), 86 Trinity Place, 
N. Y. City; 500 regular, 233 associate members; 

pats Charles E. MeGowan, 
airymen’s League Cooperation Ass’n, Inc. (1919), 
11 W. 42d St, N. Y¥. City; Sec., eae ox 

Daeehionat America (1891) 1 
aughters merica , 1002 Home Savings 
& Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; 145,000; Sen, 
Max C. Roth. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat'l So- 
ciety (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, 17th & 
D Sts. Meas D. C.; 145,000; Corr. Sec. 


Bouvier Scott, 765 Park Ave., N. Y. iy. 
Daughters of 1812, Nat’l Society, U. S. (1892), 

Library and Museum, 1461 Rhode Island Ave. 

N.W., Washington, D! C.; business address, 1070 


wn 
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So. 50th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres. Nat’] Mrs. 
Perey Y. Schelly, at Philadelphia. 

Daushters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Nat'l Society (1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 2.000; Sec., Mrs. John T. Gardner, 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 60,000; Sec., 
Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of Isabella, Nat’l Circle; 375 Whitney 
Aye., New Haven, Conn.; 60,000; Nat'l Sec., Miss 
Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of The King (1885), 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City; 6,000; Sec., Miss Lillian Janet Soper, 
6407 32d St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Daughters of the Revolution, National Society 
(189i), Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
City, See., Mrs. Anthony Conrad Eiser. 

Deaf, American Ass’n to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the (1890), 1537 35th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 2,206; Sec., T. C. Forrester, 1545 
St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Deaf, American Instructors of the (1850), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D, C.; 2,000; Sec., 
Burtor Driggs, School for Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
Md.; 100; Chmn. Exec. Committee, Ignatius 
Bijorlee. 

Delta Phi Fraternity (1827), 612 W. 116th St., 
N. Y. -City; 6,500; Exec: Sec., W. . Tracy 
Seudder, Jr. 

DeMolay, Order of (1919), 201 E. Armour Blvd.. 
Kansas City, Mo.; 1,500,000; Founder & Sec. 
Gen., Frank S. Land. 

Dental Association, American (1859), 212 E. Su- 
perior St., Chicago, Ill.; 53,000; Sec., Harry B. 
Pinney. 

Disabled American Veterans of World War (1921), 
2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 45,000; Sec., 
Vivian DB. Corbly. 

Down Town Association (1860), 60-62 Pine St., 

“N.Y. City; 1,191; Sec., Alfred Ely. 

Dragon, Imperial Order of the (Military) (1900), 
Grand Custodian of Archives, Edw. R. Leigh, 
Lake Ave., Chews, N. J. 

Dramatics Guild of the Authors League of America 
(1921), 6 East 39th St., N. Y. City; Sec., Richard 
Rodgers. 

Druggists Association, Nat’1 Wholesale (1876), 330 
W. 42d St., N. Y¥. City; 630; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb. 

Druids, United Ancient Order of—Supieme Grove, 
U. S. 4S. (London, England, 1781; U. S., 1832); 
Sup. Sec., Chas. G. N. Geider, 29 So. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dry Goods Ass’n, Inc., Greater New York Retail 

urnishings & (1935), 152 W. 42d St., N. Y-. City; 
82h: Exec. Sec., Leon Grizer. 

Dry Goods Association, Nat’] Retail (1911), 101 W. 
31st St., N. Y. City; 5,800 stores; Gen. Man., 
Lew Hahn. 

Bry Goods Institute, Wholesale (1928), 40 Worth 
St., N. Y¥. City; 125; Exec. Sec., Henry Matter. 
Ducks Unlimited, Inc. (1937), 342 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. City; 22,000; Sec., William R. O'Donnell, 

Rm. 510, 208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Eaglés, Order of (1898), Kirkwood Bidg., 18th & 
McGee nara ean City, Mo.; 750,000; Gr. Sec., 
John A. Abel. f 

Eastern Star, Order of the (1896), Masonic Temple, 
13th & New York Ave., Washington, D. C.; 
10,225; Gr. Sec., Mrs. Rose A. Yost. 

Economic Association, American (1885), North- 
western aprenstes, - Exerasiens Tll.; 3,599; Sec., 

es Washington Bell. 

penny aoene, National (1932), 280 Madison 
Ave., N. ¥. City; 5,000; Exec. Dir., H. G. Ww. 

undelof. 

Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City; 175; Sec., M. B. Woods. 

Editorial Ass'n, National (1885), 188 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 4,500; Sec., Don Eck. 

Educatiou, American Ass’n for Adult (1926), 525 


W. 120th St., N. ¥. City; 1,840; Dir., Morse A. 


Cartwright. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 744 Jack- 
son PI., N.W., Washington, D..C.; 605 (educa- 
tional organizations, colleges and universities, 
state boards of education, city school systems); 
Pres., George F. Zook. : 

education Association of the U. S., Nat’l (1857), 
jz01 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D..C33 
217,000; Sec., Willard E. Givens. 

Education, Church Boards of, Council of (1911), 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C,; 
100; Gr. Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Education, Institute of International (1919), 2 
West 45th St., N. Y. City; Dir., Stephen Duggan. 

Electrical Engineers—(see Engineers, American 
Institute of). 

Electrical Manufacturers Ass’n, Nat’l (1926), 155 
E. 44th St., N. Y. City; 380 member companies; 


Man. Dir., W. J. Donald. 


8th Army Corps National Association (1927), abt 
40,000 survivors of Philippine ex canons of 
Spanish-American War; Nat'l Historian, George 
S. Geis, 8013 Cottage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Society, Inc., New York (1881), 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City; 450; Sec., P. M. Weave. 

Electrochemical Society. (1902), Columbia Uni- 
een: N. Y. City; 1,250; Sec., Dr. Colin G 

Elks of the U. S. of A. B. & P., Order of (1868), 
Elks Nat'l Memorial Headquarters Big. 2156 
Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 500,000; Sec., 

Bik, BP On N.Y. & 

s, B. P. O., N, ¥. Lodge No. 1 (1868), 799 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. City; 2,181; Sec., Moses 
Altmann, 

Engine & Boat Manufacturers, Nat’l Ass’n of 
(1904), 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City; 152; 
Sec., Ira Hand. 

Engineering Association, American Railway (1899), 
9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,937; Sec.; 
W. S. Lacher. et 

Engineering Foundation, The (1916), 29 W. 39th 
St., N. Y. City; 16 engineering foundation boards; 
Sec., John H. B. Arms. \ ret 

Engineering Society, Illuminating (1906), 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. City; abt. 3,500; Sec., ward 
M. ‘Sharp. 

Engineering Trustees, Inc., United (1904), 29\.W. 
39th St., N. Y¥. City; (12) Board of Trusteda; 
Sec., John H. R. Arms. 

Engineers, American Association of (1915), 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago,. Ill.; 5,900; Nat’l Sec., 
M. E. McIver. 

Engineers, American Institute of Chemical (1908), 
50 East 41st St., N. Y. City; 3,101; Exec. Sec., 
Stephen L. Tyler. 

Engineers, American Institute of Consulting (1910), 
= West St., N. Y¥. City; 126; Sec., Philip W. 

enry. 

Engineers, American Institute of Electrical (1884), 
33 W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 19,065; Nat’l Sec., 
H. H. Henline. 

Engineers, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical (1871), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 
14,500; Sec., A. B. Parsons. 

Engineers, American Society of Agricultural (1907), 
505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,227; Sec.- 
Treas., Raymond Olney. i 

Engineers, American Society of Civil (1852), 33 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 17,818; Sec., George T. 
Seabury. 

Engineers, American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating (1895), 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 
3,167; Sec., A. V. Hutchinson. 

Engineers, American Society of Mechanical (1880), 
29 W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 15,990; Sec., Col. 
Clarence E. Davies. ; 

Engineers, American Society of Naval (1888). Navy 
Bidg., Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
a ake eae: Sec., Commander J. E. Hamilton, 

Engineers, Chemical—(see Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers). 

Engineers of the City of New York, Municipal 
(1903), 29 W. 39th St., N, Y. City; 600; Sec., 
Alfred Brahdy. ‘ 

Engineers Institute of America, Television (1940), 
163 Gower St., Hollywood, Calif.; Sec., Arthur 
A. Stern. : 

Engineers, Institute of Radio (1912), 330 W. 42d 
St., N. Y. City; 5,700; Sec., Harold P. Westman, 

Engineers, Inc.,; N. Y. State Society of Professional] 
(1927), 1941 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City; 
4,451; Pres., James F, Fairman. 

Engineers, Inc., Society of Automotive (1905), 29 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 7,800; Sec., John A. C. 
Warner. 

Engineers, Society of Aeronautical Weight (1939); 

; Chmn., John E. Ayers, Sr., c/o Vega Air- 
plane Co., Burbank, Calif. ; 

Engineers, Society of American Military (1920), 808 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D, C.; 16,000; Exec. 
Sec., Col. J.“Franklin Bell. 

Engineers, Society of Motion Picture (1916), Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N.Y. City; 1,500; Sec., P. J. 
Larsen, 1401 Sheridan St., N.W., Washington, 


DB. 'C 
English-Speaking Union (1920), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City; 15,000; Sec., Mrs. W. Henry 


France. 

Epiphany Guild of America (1924), 9148 193d St., 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; 461; Sec., Mrs. Jane Nagle 
Brooks. : 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of America, Inc, (1904), 
1 E. 29th St., N. Y. City; 1,560; Sec., Percy 


Moore. 
worth League—(see M. E. Church). 

pour Association, Nat’l (1906), 33 W. 42d St., 
N. Y. City; Sec., Miss Bessie L. Crocker. 

Eta Kappa Nu Association (1904), P, O. Drawer Cc, 
Dillsburg, Pa.; 8,664; Exec. Sec., A. B. Zerby, ~ 
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Ethnological Society, American (1842); 227; Sec., | French Institute in the U. 8S. (1911), 22 E. 60th 
Dr. Marian Ww. Sinith. Dept. of Anthropology. St., N. Y. City; 1,125; Dir., Pierre 2 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. French Legion of Honor, American Soc. of the 
Eugenics Research Association—(see Research in (1924), 522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City; 600; Sec.. 
Human Heredity.) M. A. Downing. = 
Eugenics Society, Inc., American (1926), 1790 | Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1931), Redding 
Broadway, N. Y¥. City; 625; Sec., Chauncey Ridge, Conn.; 1,500; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 
Belknap. Friends’ General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
Evangelical and Reformed Soe Board cl gece a Philadelphia, Pa.; 17,201; Sec., J. Barnard 
Mis: 1941); Secretaries: for Dept. 0: (S alton. E 
ee ae. yd ‘Vv. Casselman, 1505 Race St.. Friends of Lafayette, American (1932), Easton, Pa.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dept. of the West, Rev. F. A. 850; Sec., Theodore E. Norton, Lafayette College, 


Goetsch, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. as above. : 
Exchange Club, National (1917), 4th floor, 335 | Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’l League of 
Superior St., Toledo, Ohio; 40,000; Nat’l St., Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F. St., N.W., Wash- 
Herold M. Harter. ington, D. C.; 575; Sec., Horace H. Herre 
Family Welfare Ass’n of America (1911), 122 E. 22d | Gas Association, American (1919), 420 Lexington 
6t., N. Y. City; Sec., Linton B. Swift. Ave., N. ¥. City; 5,500; Man. Dir., Alexander 
Farm Bureau Federation, American (1920), 58 E. Forward; Sec., Kurwin R. Boyes. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill; 518,031 farm Gemological Institute of America (1931), 541 So. 
families; Sec., R. W. Blackburn. Alexandria, Les Angeles, Calif.; 50; Sec., Leo J. 
Farmer Labor Political Federation (1934), 2298 Vogt, c/o Hess & Culbertson, 9th and Olive Sts., 
Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 110,000; Sec., St. Louis, Mo. 
Howard Y. Williams. Gem Society, American (1934), 541 So. Alexandria, 


Los Angeles, Calif.; 750; Sec., Dorothy L. Phebus. 

Genetic Association, American (1913), 308 Victor 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 3,823; Man. Editor, 
R. C. Cook. 

Geographers, Association of American (1904); 186; 
Sec., Ralph H. Brown, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ei 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 16th and M 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 1,150,000; Pres., 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., Dr. George w 
Hutchison. 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Broadway 
at 156th St., N. Y¥. City; 8,200; Dir., John K. 
Wright. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 W. 117th 
St., N. ¥. City; 799; Sec., H. R- Aldrich. 

Georgia Society, Hotel Ambassador, N. Y¥. City; 
Sec., A. H. Heyward, Jr. 

German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 32,228; Sec., 
Wm. T. Funk. 

German Press Club, N. ¥. (1886), 22 No. William 
St. N. ¥. City; 75; Sec., Hans M. Hoffman 


. ¥Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891); 1,165; 
Bec., Dr. Ervin S. Acel, 15 Whitehall St., N.Y 


City., 
Fifth Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
N,¥. City; 1,000; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 
Arts Federation of N. ¥. (1895), 115 E. 40th 
t., N. Y. City; abt. 120; Sec., Allyn Cox. 
Fighters, International Ass’n of (1918), A.F.L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 46,000; Pres., Fred 


. Baer. 

eee enrerttore (eee Underwriters, Nat'l Board 
of). 

Firemen’s Ass’n of Greater N. Y¥., Uniformed 
(1917), 63 Park Row, N. Y. City; 8,700; Sec., 
Michael Collins, Rm. 407, as above. 

: First Avenue Association, Inc. (1926), 719 First 

” Ave., N. Y. City; 550; Sec., James J. Hackett. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Investment 

Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 700; Sec., Dr. R. P- 

: Hunder, Conn. State Board Fish & Game, State 

‘ Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

_ Flag Association, United States (1924), 923 15th 

4 St. N.W., Washington, D. C.; 85,000; Sec., Mrs. 

i Eleanor Austin. 

fh 


Flag Day Association, American (1888); 1414 W. 
VOxford St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Founder, Nat'l 
President and Director General, William T. Kerr, 
§24 Arbor Road, Yeadon-Lansdowne, Pa. 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, Soc. of 
American (1885), Stevens Hotel, Chicago, ‘T2.; 
4,000; Exec. Sec., Robert H. Roland, Suite 423-A, 
as above. ' 

ing Historical Society (1903), Flushing Li- 
brary, 41-25 Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 200; 
Exec. Sec., August Kupka. 

Flying Services Foundation, American; 60 East 42d 
St., N. Y. City; Medical Dir., Dr. S. M. Strong, 
140 Bast 54th St., N. Y. City. 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
(1893), 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 123 member 
boards and agencies; Gen. Sec., Emory Ross. 

Foreign Policy Association, Inc, (1918), Midston 
House, 22 EB. 38th St., N. Y¥. City; 18,787; Sec., 
Miss Dorothy F. Leet. 

Foreign Trade Council, Inc., Nat'l (1914), 26 Beaver 
St., N.Y. City; Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., 
Henry E. Clepper. 

Forestry Association, American (1875), 919 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 14,000; Exec. Sec., 


Gideons, The (1899) 202 me State St., Chicago, 

ie .. N. FP. Dewar. 

Girl Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (1930), 670 
Lexington Ave. N. ¥. City; 26,011; Sec., Mrs. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

Girl Scouts (1912), 155 E. 44th St., N. Y¥. City: 
692,798; Nat’l Dir., Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse; Sec., 
Mrs. Dudley H. Wills. ‘ 

Girls Clubs, N. ¥. League of (1885), 55 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. City; 700; Exec. Sec., Ruth E. Quigley. 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the U. S. A. (1877), 386 
Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City; 21,392; Sec., Mrs. 
Samuel H. Edsall. 

Girls Service League of America (1908), 138 East 
19th St., N. ¥. City; Exec. Dir., Stella A. Miner. 

Goat Society, American (1927); 800; Sec., John P. 
hey 5143 Huntingion, University Place, Lincoln, 


ebr. Fi 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), Rm. 620 Lincoln 
Bldg., 60 E. 42d St., N. Y¥. City; Pres., Dr. 
Charles V. Vickrey. 

Gold Star Mothers, Americ n (1928), New Colonial 
Hotel, Washington, D. ‘; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. L. 
Englehardt, 20-02 Jordan tit., Bayside, L. I., N.Y. 

Golf Ass’n, United States (1894), 73 E. 57th St., 
N. Y. City; 817; Sec., Frank M. Hardt. 

Good Temp Int’l Order of, Nat’l Grand Lodge 
(1905), 1459 Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn.; 

eres ee We eet es, 
overnmen Researe. SSOC} m (1914), 51 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 250; Bee Panes 
Michelmore. 5 

Governmental Research, Detroit Bureau of (1916), 
o bes Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Dir., Lent D. 

pson. 

Governmental Research of N. Y¥. State, Citiz 
Bureau of (1938), 180 State St., Albany, N. T 
2,100; Exec. Vice Pres., Abbett Pullman. 

Governors’ Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th St 
Chicago, Ill.; 48 State Governors and 4 Te! 
torial Governors; Sec.-Treas., Frank Bane, 

Grand Army of the Republic (est. April 6, 1866); 
518: Nat’l Commander, John S. Dumser, Oakland, 
Calif.; Sec., Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 So. 


er. 

Forty and Eight, The (1920), 777 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 45,884; address all communi- 

Oe S gti heab 

ree rope whers & Merchants Ass’n 

5 1919), 50 EB. 42d St., N. Y¥. City; 500; Exec. 

ice-Pres., L. P. Hooper. 

Foundation for Positive Health—(see Health). 

Founders and Patriots of America, N. ¥. Soc. of 
the Order of (1896);°218; Sec., Horace Willard 
Richter, Hotel Pierrepont, 56 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

France-America Society (1911), 2 Rector St., N. Y. 
City; 150; Sec., Maurice Force. 

‘Franklin Institute (1824), Benjamin. Franklin 
Pkwy., at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,478; 
Sec. & Dir., Dr. Henry Butler Allen. 
raternal Congress of America, Nat’l (1886), 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Sec.-Treas, & Man., 
Foster F. Farrell, 30 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Freemasons—(see Masons) 


: Springfi 00,000; Sec., Grace L. Johnson 
French Alliances in the U. S. & Canada, Fed. of 6 t i : 
1902), 22 BE. 60th St., N. Y¥. City; Bev,-Gen.; Grand pias 3 aia eap eae, Out 


ierre Bedard. ; 
4 French Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. (1896), 
4 Kast 52d St., N. ¥. City; abt. 925; Exec. Sec., 
Firmin Guego. 
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Edward Gordon. Madison Ave., N. ¥ ity; ; 
: hs .. N. ¥. City; 4,000; 
ee Jury Ls of N. ¥. County (1913), 320 communications to the Seinere wunngees ae d 
rg ee i aa 625; Sec., Josep Harelosical Institute of America (1921), c/o Na- ty 
——- Jury Ass’n, Federal, for the Southern Dist. 500: Sec., Ralph See com ag Ys 
- ae Park Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., | Horse Show Ass’n of America, National (1883), 90 : 
pe ee — re 1838, as above. Broad St., N. Y. City; Vice Pres., Whitney Stone. 5 
ae ees: appre eens meat erate | Ooi eens Sees ot Ames, Rete 
Graphic Arts, American Institute of (1914). 115 | Sec., » Erorett Ave. Monbikey FAck,.Ve0l a> ae 
E. 40th St., N. ¥. City; 575; Exec. Sec., Blanche | Worticultural Society of New York (1900), 598 i 


Decker. 

Gynecological Society, American (1876), 842 Park 
Ave., N. ¥. City; 115; Sec., Dr. Howard C. Taylor. 

Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Commerce 
er Cleveland, Ohio; 4,000; Sec., Edmund L. 

agy. 

Hackney Horse Society, American (1891), Norshon 
Road, Merrick, L. I., N. ¥.; Sec., Gurney C. Gue, 
Box 536, Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 

Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America (1912), 1819-Broadway. N. Y. City: 
100,000; Sec., Miss Jeanette N. Leibel. 

- Health Coancil, National (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
N. ¥. City: 18; Sec., Eleanor B. Merrill. 
Health Federstion of America, Group (1940): 15 


organizations; Pres., Dr. M. D. Ogden, Trinity 
Hospital. Little Rock, Ark.; Sec., Charles A. 
Marlies, Group Health Corp., 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 


Health. Physical Education and Recreation, Amer- 
jean Ass'n for (1885. as Amer. Ass’n for Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education); 1201 16th St., 
WN.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., N. P. Neilson. 

Hearing, American Society for the Hard of (1919), 
1537 36th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; abt. 
7,500; Exec. Dir., Miss Betty C. Wright. 

Hear: Association, American (1922), 179C Broad- 
way, N. Y. City; 2,400; Office Sec., Miss Anna S. 
Wright. ‘ 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers—(see Engineers, 
Amer. Society of). 

Hehrew Congregations, Union_of American (1873), 
32 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Dr. 

Glueck; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. 
Egelsor. 


Hebrew Educational Society (1899), 564 Hopkinson 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 3,000; Exec. Dir., Rabbi 
Alter F. Lardesman; Sec., Nathaniel Bloom. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(i884), 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. City; 75,000; 
Exec. Dir., Isaac L. Asofsky. , 

Helms Athletic Foundation—(see Athletic Founda- 


tion, Helms). 

Helpers, Supreme Order of (1915), 615 F St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; 3,000; ec., William L. 
Houston. 


erniens in America, Ancient Order of (1836), 

err Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 75,000; 

Biase naa as Nat’l (1912), Bass River. 

ssociation, > A , 

sy "God, ‘Mass.: 1,000,000; Founder, Trustee, 
esident, Charles H. Davis. 

Historical Association, American (1884), Study 

Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Wash- 

, D. C.; 3,615; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton 


istorical Association, N. Y- State (1899), Coopers- 
“peoits N. Y¥.; 1,718; Dir., Clifford L- Lord. 
Flushing (1903), Flushing 
Main St., Flushing, L. 
N. Y.; 200; Sec., Haynes Trebor. 
Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), Co- 


lumbia, Mo.; 


170 Central 
St., N. Y. City; 800; Dir., 
Pee 


land Societ: of New York (1885), 90 West St.. 
aS x. City; Jimited to 1,000; Sec., Edward M 
Van Buren, Jr. 
mics Association, American (1908), 620 
Homes ‘Bids , Washington, D. C.; ,000; Exec. 
Vetub (1887), 38 Ch y- St., Bos- 
887), auncey: St., 
Home Market Club (1 is Dent prt 


AP oe America (1940) (a 


Home 

er of two organizations est. 1908); 29 
Pourth Ave., N.Y. City; Secretaries: Dr. Mark 
A. Dawber and Miss Edith E. Lowry. 

Home Owners, Municipal Committee for Relief of 
(1934), 84 Williams St., N.Y. City; Gen. Chmn., 
James N. MacLean, Rm. pee as obey. te 

Home Owners, Nassau County Comm ttee Relief 
of (1932), Rm. 1506, 84 William St., N. Y. City; 
Chairman, James 


Homeopathy, in Institute of (1845), 280 


Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 2,500; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18-20 E. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.; 5,233; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Bert W. Caldwell. 

Hospital Fund of New York, United (1879), 370 
Lexington Ave., N. ¥. City; 76 member hospitals; 
Exec. Dir., R. G. D. Hopkins. 

Hotel Association of the U. S. and Canada, Amer- 
ican (1910), 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City; Exec. 
Dir., Thomas D. Green. 

Huguenot Society of America (1877), 122 East 58th 
St., N. Y. City; 440; Sec., Margaret A. Jackson. 

Humane Association, American (1877), 135 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 6,500; Gen. ‘Man. 
Walter J. Dethloff. y 

Hunts Racing Association, United (1905), 250 
Ave., N. Y. City; 400; Ass’t Sec., Miss W. He 
Eden, 3555 73d St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y° 

Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (1830). 
Red Bank, N. J.; 142; Pres., Thomas. Irving 
Brown, 42 Broad St., Red Bank, N. J. 

Illuminating Engineering Society—(see Engineering 
Society, Illuminating). 


4 


Illustrators, Society of (1901), 128 East 63d St.. - 


N. Y. City; 300; Exec. Sec., Arthur Jenkins. 

Immigrant Welfare, National Institute of (1935), 
2 West 45th St., N. Y. City; 500; Exec. Dir., Edith 
Terry Bremer. 


Indian Rights Association (1882), 301 So. 17th St., — 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 700; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 BE. 
19th St., N. Y. City; 2,000; Sec., Dr. Harry W- 
Laidler. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation (1935), 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 250; Exec. Sec., John F. 
McMahon. 

Infantile Paralysis, National Feundation for (1938), 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Peter 
J. A. Cusack. 

Institute of the City of N. ¥., American (1828), 60 
East 42d St., N. Y. City; Sec., Gerard P. Herrick. 

Insurance Society of New York (1901), 107 William 
St., N. Y. City; 1,780; Sec., Edward R. Hardy. 

Intercollegiate Rowing—(see Rowing Ass’n). 

International House, N. Y., Alumni Ass’n of (1936), 
500 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City; Sec., K. P. 
Damlamian. 

International Lyceum Association (1903), Rm. D 
15, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; 300; Exec. Sec.. 
Miss Caroline McCartney. 

Interracial Cooperation, Commission on (1919), 710 
Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 145; Sec., Miss 
Emily H. Clay. 

Iron and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., George S. Rose. 

Italian Associations, National United (1934), 39 
Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 50,000; Nat'l 
Chairman, Vincenzo Rossini. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York (1887). 
99 Hudson St., N. Y¥. City; 475; Sec., Andrea 
Brancato. 


Italy America Society (1918), 122 East 56th St.. é 


N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Alberto Garabelli. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 18th floor, 

oie Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
. Reid. 

Japan Society (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City: 
7100: Pres., Henry W. Taft. 

Jewelers Ass’n, American Nat’l Retail (1906), 22 
= 48th St., N. Y. City; 3,975; Sec., Charles T. 

vans. 

Jewelers Security Alliance of the U. S. (1883), 535 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 4,000; Sec., Richard C. 
Murphy. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth Ave.. 
N. Y. City; Man. Dir., Gabriel Davidson. 
Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 1825 

Harrison Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., Leopold 


Dubov 
Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City; 1,159; Sec., Morris D..Waldman. 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council of 
(1932), 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. City; 224 member 
agencies; Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie. 
Jewish Historical Society, American (1892), 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. City; 335; Librarian, Isidore 


S. Meyer. 
h Philanthropic Societies of N. Y. City, Fed- 
Siar for the Support of (1917), 71 West 47th 
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St., N. Y. City; 59,871; Exec. Vice-Pres., Solomon 
Lowenstein. 


Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. (1896), 276 Fifth | Legal 


Ave., N. ¥. City; 50,000; Nat’l Adjt., Abe Cohen. 
Jewish Welfare Board (1917), 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City; 328 societies; Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft. 
; Jewish Women, Nat’l Council of (1893), 1819 
; Broadway, N. Y. City; 60,000; Exec. Dir., Miss 
Flora R. Rothenberg. 

Job’s Daughters, Order of (1921), 341 No. 35th St., 

Omaha, Nebr.; 35,000; Sup. Sec., Nan Martin. 
3 Judicature Society to Promote the Efficient Ad- 
= ministration of Justice, American (1913), Hutchins 
4 Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 3,400; Sec., Herbert 
: 


Harley. 
Junior Colleges—(see Colleges, American Ass’n of 


in Junior). 
2 Junior League of the City of N. Y. (1900), 221 E. 
” “ q1st St., N. Y¥. City; 2,000; Sec., Miss Mary 


"3 Jameson. : 

Junior Leagues of America, Association of the 
(1921), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. City; 35,000; 
exec, Sec., Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck. 

{ Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
3 N. ¥} City; 254 all-breed and specialty clubs; 
a Sec., P. B. Rice. 
t Kindergartén Association, National (1909), 8 W. 
5 _  40#h St., N. Y. City; abt. 3,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
A sie Locke. 
ne’s Daughters and Sons, Int’L Order of (1886), 
144 E: 37th St., N. Y. City; 55,000; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Kate C. Hall. Su Th 
Kiwanis International (1915), 520 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 115,000; Sec., O. E. Peterson. 
Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn.; 419,043; Sup. Sec., Joseph F 
Lamb, Drawer No. 1670, New Haven, Conn., or 


= 28 above, 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (1872), 814 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 25,000; Sec., Fred W. 


Anton. 

Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Midland Bank 

cea Minneapolis, Minn.; 300,000; Sec., Harry 
. Love. 

Knights of the Round Table—(see Round Table 
International). 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery (1814), 875 
BE. Main St., Rochester, N. Y¥.; 15,504; Gr. 
Recorder, John B. Mullan. 

, Kosciusko Foundation (1926), 149 E. 67th St., N. Y. 
City; 10 trustees; Sec. & Exec. Dir., Stephen 
P. Mizwa. 

Ku Klux Klan, Knights of the (1915), 3155 Roswell 
Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; 5,100,000; Imperial Wizard, 
J. A. Colescott; Sec., F. Lee Evans, Box 1204, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Labor Committee for Palestine, National (1923), 
275 Seventh Ave., N. Y. City; 600,000; Nat’l Sec., 
Isaac Hamlin. 

Labor Legislation, American Ass’n for (1906), 131 
E. 23d St., N. ¥. City; 2,000; Sec., John B. 
Andrews. 

Ladies of the Orient (1921); 3,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Katherine Wallace, Gates Drive, R.F.D. 1, 
Derby, N. Y. 

Lalor Foundation, The (1935), Lancaster Pike and 
Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del,; Dir., C. 
Lalor Burdick. 

Land-Grant Colleges & Universities—(see Colleges 
and Universities). 

Landstape Architects—(see Architects, American 
Society of). 

Language Association of America, Modern (1883), 
100 Washington Square East, N. Y. City; 4,339; 
Sec., Prof. Percy W. Long. 

Language Association, Int’l Auxiliary (1924), 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Mary Bray. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety,, American (1895), 277 Alexander St., 
Rochester, N. Y.; 450; Sec. Dr. C. Stewart Nash. 

Law, American 8 Seg ‘of International (1906), 700 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000; 
Sec., George A. Finch. 

Law Institute, American (1923), 3400 Chestnut St., 
Whiladelphia, Pa.; 848 elected and 241 ex-officio 
members; Dir., Wm. epee Lewis. 

Law League of America, mmercial (1896), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
MacAlan Freitag. 

Law Schools, Association of American (1900), In- 
diana University School of Law, Bloomington, 
Ind.; 95 schools; Sec., Dean Bernard C. Gavit. 

Lawyers Association, N. ¥. County (1908), 14 Vesey 

very 'Y. City; 5,642; Sec., Terence J. McManus. 

Laymen’s National Committee (1939), Vanderbilt 
Hotel, N.Y. City; Chairman, Howard Chandler 
‘Ghristy; Exec. Dir., Howard Kiroack, 

League of Nations ‘Association (1923), 8 W.* 40th 
a N. Y. City; 10,000; Dir., Clark M, Hichel- 

erger. 

Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 1219 


16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 23 societies; 

Dir., Dr. Waldo G. Leland. 

Aid Organizations, Nat’l Association of 

(1911), 24 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y.; 50 
members; Sec., Emery A. Brownell. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, N. Y. City; 
3,151; Sec., Henry_C. Alexander. ’ 

Legion of Decency, National (1936), 35 E. 51st St., 
N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rev. John J. McClafferty. 

pen oe Valor—(see Army and Navy Legion of 

alor). 

Legislators’ Association, American—(now part of 
State Governments, Council of). 

Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
Leprosy (1927), 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 
Pres., Perry Burgess. 

Lepers, American Mission to (1906), 156 Fifth Ave., 
Ave.. N. Y. City; 38,760 contributing members; 
Gen. Sec., Eugene R. Kellersberger. 

Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 E. 10th 
St., N. ¥. City; 2,981; Sec., Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins. 

Library Association, American (1876), 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il.; abt. 16,000; Exec. 
Sec., Carl H. Milam. 

Library Foundation, American (1937), 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dir., William 
Houston Branch. 

Life Underwriters—(see Underwriters Association). 

Lions Clubs, International Ass’n of (1917), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, I1l.; 155,000; Sec. Gen., 
Melvin Jones. ; 

Lithographers National Associatipn (1906), 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; 150; Sec., W. Floyd 
Maxwell. 

Long Island Association (1926), 273 Pennsylvania 
Station, N. Y. City; 800; Man. Dir., Meade Cc. 
Dobson. : 

Loyal Orange Institution (1868), 2539 Perrysyille 
Ave., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.;.35,000; Sec., Robert 
McCreery. 


as above. 
Management, Society for the Advancement of 
a W. 39th St., N. ¥. City; 1,850; Sec., 
. g. 
Management, Society for the Advance of (193 
29 W. 39th St., N. Y. City; 1,850; Sec., Ming, 
Manufacturers, National Association of (1893); 14 
W. 49th St., N. Y. City; 8,000; Sec., Noel Sargent. 
Marine Underwriters—(see Underwriters, Amer. 
Mp ae iat 
e Association of the Port of New York 
(1873), 80 Broad St., N. ¥. City; ; 
abavid i my. re ity; 1,000; Sec., 
asons, A. A. Scottis: ite (1813), 1117 
Bldg., Boston, —— 200,382; ay. Bee! ties 
y © 
ons, F. A., State of N. Y., Grand 
toni}, Masonic Hall, 71 W, 23d St., N. Site: 
341,191; Gr. Sec., Charles H. Johnson. a 
Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1920), Hotel 
eae: Y. City; 1,000; Sec., Maj. Chas. A. 
Master Boiler Makers—(see Boiler Mak 
Mathematical Association of Amerie (1915) 
niversity, aca, N. Y.; : a 
scPiRe, ys GRTSES pared Clee) al 
ematical Society, meridan (1888 
116th St., N. ¥. City; 2,600; Sec. Prot 3. 
Kline, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935), c/o 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Pa.; 500; Sec., Prof. Edwin G. Oids. 
Mayflower Descendants, General Society of (1897) 
420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. City; 5,931; Gov.Gen., 
Col. Francis R. Stoddard, 52’ Broadway, N. ¥. 
Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Soci 
(1896), 9 Walnut St., Bo pate ae Oe 
as thank i Naso. i ston, Mass.; 1,109; Sec., 
ayors, e es Conference of 
Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. os B80 eitios 
over 50,000; Exec. Dir., Paul V. Betters. 
Mechanioal Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. So- 
Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 M: 
chusetts Ave., Cambr: a BREE 
Charles R, D Mill preg ey eee 


er. 
Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
& Gen 


Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l.; 5 
wil Bec tne cma ot 
e f 
Academy of Medi of Sroskiyn Giaas), a3 
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Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,012; Sec., Dr. 
Benjamin M. Bernstein. 

Medical Society of the State of New York (1807), 
2°2 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 18,183; Sec. & 
Gen. Man., Dr. Peter Irving. 

Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 
50 W. 50th St., hoe & City; be’ 


- ¥. City; 2,350; Dir., Dr. Herbert B. 
Wilcox; Sec., Dr. Robert E. Pound. 

Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for (1928), 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. City; Sec, Clifford W. 
Beers, Rm. 916, as above. 

Mental Hygiene, National Committee for (1909), 


1790 Broadway, N. Y. City; 1,679; Dir., Dr. 
George S. Stevenson. 
Mercantile Association, Central (1912), 65 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. City; 500; Sec., Joseph E. Kean. 

Mercantile Exchange, N. Y. (1873), 6 Harrison St., 
N. Y. City; 461; Bus. Man., C. B. Rader. 

Merchant Marine Institute, American (1938) (form. 
American S. S. Owners Ass’n, 1906); 11 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City; 46 member companies; Sec.- 
Treas., R. J. Baker. 

Merchant Marine Library Association, American 
(i821), 45 Broadway, N. Y. City; 1,700; Sec., 
Leonard Sullivan. 

Merckants Association—(see Commerce and In- 
dustry Ass’n). 

Meteorological Society, American (1919), Blue Hill 
Observatory, Milton, Mass.; 1,500; Sec., Dr. 
Charles F. Brooks, 

Methodist Church, N. Y. City Soicety of the 
(1866), 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., 
Frederick B. Newell. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth League of 
the (189¢), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

Mexican Society of N. ¥. (1909), 1108 DeKalb Ave., 
B-ooklyn, N. Y.; 28,000; Pres., Francisco Juarez; 


Soc. 
American). 

Military Institute, American (1933 as Amer. Mili- 
tary Found.; name changed, 1938); 2 Dickinson 
Hail, Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Dr. Harold Sprout, 
Prof. of Politics, Princeton University, as above. 

Military and Naval Officers World Wars, N. Y. 
Society (1921), 625 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. City; 
785; Sec., Lt. Col. Nicholas W. Muller. a 

Military Order of the Carabao (1900 in Manilla, 
P.1.); 1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 

C.: 1,160; Sec., Col. Joseph M. Heller, MRC, 
A 


Loyal Legion of the U. 8. 
1,900; 


the U. S. 


"Sv 


Engineers, of 


Emory Pettit. , : 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (1932), Nat'l 
Hdats., 607 No. Hayford St., Lansing, Mich.; 
79,000; Nat’l Adjt., Wm. B. Eaton. 

Military Order of the World War; Exec. Officer, 
Lt. Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr., 1700 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Military Surgeons of the U. S., Ass’n of (1891), 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
5,500; Sec., Col. James M. Phalen, USA, Ret. 

Mineralogicai Society of America (1920), Columbia 
University, N. Y. City; 939; Sec., Dr. Paul F. 


Ke: 
Mini and Metallurgical Engineers—(see Engi- 
neers, American Institute of). 


rownlee. 
ae Loyal Order of (1889), Mooseheart, IIl.; 
398,762; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. Giles. 
Game Birds in America (1930), 342 Madison 
“Ave., N. Y. City; 544; Pres., John C. Huntington. 
otion Picture Engineers—(see Engineers, Society 


Picture 
America (1922) 
Sec., Carl E. Milliken. 
xtion Pictures, Nat’l Board of Review of (1909), 
70 BES Giese N. ne City; 1,500; Exec. Dir. 
She! ‘amilton. é 
oan Oporsiars, Nat’l Association of (1926), 
mos) ah ak (laced Dives ; 
: _ . W. Koehler. ’ 
era Freight Association, Central (1930), 616 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 250; Chmn. Bd, of 
edad bas Chester G. Moore; Ass’t Sec., Made- 
en. ; 
Municipal Art Society—(Art Society, Municipal). 
Municipal Association, American (1924), 1313.-E. 
60th St., Chicago, Mll.: 43 State Leagues of 


Producers and Distributors of 


of). 
er 98 'W. 44th St., N. ¥. City; 51; 


‘ 


municipalities; Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 

Municipal Engineers—(see Engineers, Municipal). 

Municipal League, National (1894), 299 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 2,010; Sec., Howard P. Jones. 

Mural Painters, National Society of (1893), 1083 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 80; Pres., Allyn Cox, 
135 E. 40th St., N. Y. City. 

Museums, American Association of (1906), Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; 1,142; 


Dir., L. V. Coleman. 

Music, Nat’l Bureau for the Advancement of 
(1916), 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. City; Man. Dir., 
C. M. Treamine. 

Music Teachers National Association (1876), abt. 

1,100; Sec., D. M. Swarthout, Univ. of Kansas, 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Musicians, American Federation of (1896), 39 
Division St., Newark, N. J.; 135,000; Sec., Fred 
W. Birnbach. i 

National Industrial Conference Board (1916), 247 

Park Ave., N. Y. City; address all communica- 

tions to the secretary. 

National Patrol (1938), National Patr 

Florence, Ore.; 983,064; Sec., L. G 

Native Sons of the Golden West 
Parlor, 414 Mason St., 

20,000; Gr. Sec., John T. Regan, 

Naturalists, American Society of (1883), 538; 
Alfred C. Kinsey, Indiana Univ., Bloomin: 


Ind. 
Nature Study Society, American (1908), 5540 Persh' 
ing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., Nellie F. Matlock. 
Naval Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of). 
Naval Order of the U.S. (1890), Pier 2, Lewis 
Whard, c/o Boston Tow Boat Co., Bosten, Mass.; 
abt. 500; Rec. Gen., Herbert S. Evans. 
Naval Reserve Officers Association, U. S. (1919), 
828 Varnum St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
3,450; Sec., Lieut. John W. Shultz. 
Navy League of the United States (1902), Mills ~ 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Evelyn M 


Co. : 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (1879), Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; 9,300; Sec., Capt. 
M. B. Dobson. 

Navy Veterans, U. S. (1935), Mayfair Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 500; Sr. Watch Officer, Ray W. 
Harris, 606 Bellevue Terrace, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Near East College Association—(see College Asso- 
ciation, Near East). 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1201 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,000, SecGen rs. 
Alma H. Desborough. 

Negro Congress, National (1935), 717 Florida Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 3,000; affiliates, 150,000 
members; Sec., John P. Davis. 

Netherland-America Foundation (1921), 10 Rocke- 
Lang Plaza, N. Y. City; Sec., Harold deWolf 

uller. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society (1844), 
9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 2,326; Sec., 
Everett Jefts Beede. 

New England Society of the City of N. Y. (1805), 
206 W. 34th St., N. Y. City; 500; Sec., Harris 
A. Dunn. 

ngland Women, National Society of (1895; 


Exec. Sec., Fi Gy e. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 14 Pearl St., 
N. Y. City; 18,500; Exec. V Pres Sam 
Eubanks; Sec.-Treas., William W. Rodgers. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, American 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; 562; Gen. 
Man., Cranston Williams. 

New York Association for the Blind—(see Blind, 
N. Y. Ass’n). ; 

New York-New Jersey Trail Conference (1920), 2,- 
000; Chmn., William Burton, 72 Norwood Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Sec., Miss Helen A. - 
Parker, 625 W. 164th St., N. Y. City. ~ 

Ninety-Nines (Int’] Organization of Women Pilots) 
pag Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 665: 

rst president was Amelia Earhart; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

North Sea Mine Force Association (1922), Boston 
City Club, Boston, Mass.; 1,000; Nat'l Pres., J. 
Richard O’Brien, as above; Sec., J. Frank Burke, 
3 Bangor Road, West erie Mass. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway at 
156th St., N. ¥. City; 417; Sec., Sydney P. Noe. 

Nurses Association, American (1897), 1790 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. City 178,017; Pres., Major Julia C. 
Stimson, R. N. 

Nurses, Guild St. Barnabas for (1886), 63 E. Han- 

cock Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 2,028; Se.-Gen., Mrs. 

Frederic W. Haines. 


Personal Ressarek reaessele asap. 60. se 42d 
N. ¥. City; 1,500; Sec., W. Gri 

Petroleum Institute, American 1919), - Ww. “50th ~ 
eee rigs nef ee vinta! jeer (i852) 2215 

Pharmacew al Assoc nl, e if 
Gena STE , Washington, D. C.; 4,600; 

Philatelic Society, ammisicar (1886), 3421 Colfax 
“~?? Denver, Colo.; 4,800; Sec., H. A. Di Davis, 


Nu Education, Nat’l League of (1893), 1790, 
eee N. v.C City; 7,144; Exec. Ses., Clarii ribel | 


. Wheeler. 
Al National Cee for Public Health 


Nwtgia), 1790 Broadway, N. Y. City; 11,182; Sec. | 


and Gen. Dir., Ruth a ston. 
Occupational ‘Therapy Association, American 


(1917), ot ae rah N. ¥. City; 1,400; Exec. 


Sec., Meta R. Co 
Office Management Association, Nat’l (1919), — 
Eine Be Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,750; Sec., Will 


H. 
Ohio Society of New York (1885), ee Pennsyl- 
wen AR . City; 1,000; Exec. Cr. 


919), aren Exchange 
14, 000; Sec., Russell F 


M.D., Ret. 
pEnoarien ‘Association, American Clee) avers 
more Gone Swarthmore, Pa.; 1,050; $s 


L. R. Sher 

Philosophical Association, American (1900), Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 850; Sec.. 
Cornelius Kruse. 

Philosophical Society, American (1727), 104 Se. 5th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 550; Exec. Officer, Dr. 
Luther P. Eisenhart. 

Physical Society, American (1899), Rm. 810, Pupin 
Physics Laboratories, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City; 4,000; Treas., Dean George B. Pegram, as 
above; Sec., Dr. Karl K. aecagl ae Telephone 
Laboratories, 463 West St., N. 

Physicians, American College of bits) ¥"4200 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,834; Exec. Sec., E. R. 
Loveland. 

Physicians, Association of American (1886), 333 E. 
53d St., N. Y. City; 322; Sec., Dr. Joseph eS 
Wearn, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, O 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), nS ‘Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. City; 5 founder societies: Dir., 
Henry A. Barton 

Physiotherapy Association, American (1921), 495 
California Ave., Palo Alto, Calif., 1,480; Pres., 
Miss Catherine Pyethingham, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.; Sec., Miss Evelyn Anderson, 5 
Rico Way, San Francisco, Calif. 

Pilgrim Society Oe. Pilgrim pou. Court St., 
Plymouth, Mass.; Henry W. yal. 

Pilgris of the United & States (1904), RY E. 42d St., 

Y. City; 850; Hon. Sec., Elihu Church. 

Pilot Club International (1921), 1001 Persons Bldg., 

Macon, Ga.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Wilda 


phar eee Be 

Pipe Organ Lah Peps Guild of Former (1926), Box 
13, Three vers. ch.; 3,500; Grand Diapason, . 
Chet Shafer. 

Planning and Civic Association, American (1935), 
90k Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 2,000; 
Exec. res ., Miss Harlean James 

Officials, American Society of (1934), 1313 
E, 60th St. St., Chicago, Tll.; 850; Exec. Dir., Walter 
uch: 

Plattsburg, Society of (1933), 84 William St., N. Y. 
City; 1,000; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean, Rm. 
1506, as above. 

Poetry Week Rs tah (1927), Rockefeller Center, 
Y. City; Dir., Anita Browne. - 

Polar Society, American (1934), c/o American Mu- 
seum of Raturee History, Central Park West at 
Tith St., N. City; 445; Sec., August Howard. 

Police Association, New York Veteran (1891), os 
Churek St., N. ¥. City; 2,500; Sec., Edward F. 


ly 
Polish National Alliance of the U. S, of No. Amer. 
ego TE 1514-20 bs eke st., A ote ne TL: 
‘0. cal Ac’ on, gue. or 
2298 Doswell Ave, St. Paul, Minn; sdent (1928), 
Patient Bote Winn, Ameri 
oltica lence Assoc’ ion, American 03), 
Harris Hall, Evanston, Ill.; Sec., enneth, col. 
grove, Northwestern University, as above. 
Political and Social Science, American Academy of 
Casey? hod bg rai ac Pa.; 9,000; 
. P, Lichtenberg: 
Polo 0 Agsoolatio United States 1890), 250 Park - 
eta! Y. City; 75 clubs; tea eee Robert F. 
Poor, Ass'n for Improving the Condition of (1 — 
pause g Community Service Society of N. y) ‘ = 
1929) 8 oS Standish ore Simon é. Sesare 
, an ve., 01 : A 
jane Bae , Anibal ee Stes aus ee ee 
ower n, Amer.; (1903) American Sec: 
Blde.; Washington, D. C.; 200,000; Exec. Bee. 
J. McManus. 
prcsbebininy Church the U. S. of Gen. 
Assembly of the (118) Withersp n "Bldg., 
pt ee, Pa.; 2,050,000; Stated Clerk, Rev. 
Us: 
Presbyterian Historical Society (Dept. of = 
fen a tye Bregeytrian Ghureh a ioe 0. 8. A 
erspoon eee 
187; Sec. & Man., Rev. Thos C. Pears, aS mess 
Press Photographers’ Association of N. ¥., * (1916), 
220 E. 42nd oe S Y. City; 150; Pres., Albert 
C. Aumuller, N World-Telegram, 125 Bar- 
clay St., ‘city; Sec., Pat Candi phe 
Prevention oe Cruelty to Animals, American Soviety 


Altho 
optimist *Tnternational a 
ldg., bai Louis, Mo.; 


c Association, American (1900), 518 we 
emae] 4 Minneapolis, Minn.; 7,000; Sec., Dr. 
Kiekenapp. 
Optometric ee a, Y. ae he rs rials 
‘Broadway, N. Y. City; 876; Sec. 
. American Guild’ of 1898). “630 inh 
Y. City; 6,000; Sec., Ralph A. Harris, 
HO5, as above 
‘ | Research, American Schools of cineel: 409 
Epect St., New Haven, Conn.; 500; Pres., 
of. Millar Burrows. 

Society, American (1842), 329 Sterling 
Pvremorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 843; Sec., 
Ferris J. Stephens. 

¥ Ornithologists Union, American (1883), Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 1: 25 ec. 


Lawrence E. Hicks. 
: rican (1926), 212 Fifth Ave., 
‘Mrs. Kate tae 


'reas., Dr. Max Ern. 1st. 
; Oncopathic ‘Association, American inane 540 No. 
ees Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 6,082; Exec. Sec., 

R. C, McCaughan 

‘Gurdvor Life Federation, Maryland (1937), 29 So. 
- Galvert St., Baltimore, Md.; 50 conservation and 
outdoor organizations; Pres., Granville C. Swope. 
Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bidg., 31 Wethersfield 
S artford, Conn.; 348, 000; Sup. Sec., T 


2 fete 

‘Pacific lations, Institute of, Amer. Council 
aes), et E. 52d St., N. ¥. City; 1,400; Sec., 

W. Lockwood... 

an American Society (1912), 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

: ity; 1,000; Sec., John J. Clisham 

Pan American Student Chain (1939), Soe hh 

Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 550; Exec. Sec., H. D 


_ Sum 
Pan S ATReh aD. Union (1890), 17th and Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; governments of 21 
- American Republics; Dir. Siete L. S. Rowe; 
_ _ Ass’t Dir., Dr. Pedro de Alb 
Pan Pacific Union (1917), 1023 a laskea St., Hono- 
‘lulu, T. H.; abt. 400; Exec. Sec., Miss ‘Ann Y. 
Satterthwalte, Box 3452, or as above 
"ape! and Association, Roeticen” (1878), 122 
East 42d St., N. City; 16 divisional associa- 
_ tions; Exec. Sec., E W. Tinker 
_ Parents and Teachers, Nat'l Congress of (1897), 600 
‘ Bo. M phigan mvt. NSE Til.; 2,685,041; Sec., 
Bhs harles 
‘Park Pe Avedantton of N. ¥. City (1928), 295 Madison 
Ave, N. Y. City; Sec., Miss M. Patricia Dunn. 
Park Avenue Association (1922), 250 Park Ave., 
Y. City; Sec., Horace H. Griswold. 
, Hak Executives and American Park Society, 
_ American Institute of ee Box a. Rockford, 
_ Iil.; 750; Exec. Sec., Will Doolitt 
‘Parks State, Nat'l Meultenion we aaerret State 
_ Parks Nat’l Conference). 
Pathfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine St., 
3 rit, a ; 50,000; Founder and Exec. Sec., 
. Wr 


E 

yarirees; Sec., A. B. Gaughine. 

- Patrolmen’s Benevolent Ass'n of N. ¥. City (1894), 
63 Park Row, N. Y. City; 17,500; Sec., Charles 


A ace 
fF oO: American Union for Concerted 
Pie), 8 West 40th St., N. Y¥. City; 17,500; Dir., 
Clark M. Eichelberger. 
Mewes and Freedom—(see Women’s Int’l League). 
Pen Women, Nat’l League of America (1897), Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; abt. 3,000;’ Exec. 
poets, Mabel H. Pittle. 
ennsylvania pecans (1899), Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. ¥. City; 1,500; Sec., Col. Robert Mazet, 
271 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
pee en Lobby ett) te H. er! pant on. 
' ;, Exec. Sec., Benjam Ih 
Marsh, Ra: be. as above : 7 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
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for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave., N. ies Gity; 
0; Exec. Vice Pres., Sydney H. Colem 

Prison pAssociation, American (1870), 135 = 15th 
st. Y¥. City; 782; Gen. Sec., E. 

Prisun “Association of New York Gis44), 135 = 15th 
St., N.Y. City; 5,425; Gen. Sec R. Cass 

Produce Exchange,’ New York (i862), 2 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 925; Man. Dir., Laurel Duval. 

Professional Ba Players—(see Bell Players of 
America}. 

Professional Baseball Leagues—(see Baseball 
Leagues, Nat’i Ass’n of Professional). 

Professional Woman’s League (1893), Marbury Hall 
Hotel, 164 West 74th St., N. Y. City; abt. 75; 
Sec., Frances Brooke, 120 No. 8th Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Psychiatric Association, American (1844), § Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. City; 2,952; Exec. Ass’t, 
Austin M. Davies, Rm. 708, as above, 

Public — Association, American (1872), 1790 
Broadway, N City; 7,500; Exec. Sec., Reginald 
M. Atwater, Mi 

Public Heaith Nursing—(see Nursing, Nat’l Or- 
ganization for). 

Pulaski Memorial Committee, General (1937), oe 
George Washington, 23 Lexington Ave., wi 
City; 50,006; Sec., Anthony J. Szymanski. 

to gs and Paper Industry, Technical Ass’n st tad 

E. 42d St., N. Y. City; 2,000; Sec., R. 
Macdonald. 

Purchasing Agents, Naticnal Association of ae): 
11 Park Place, N. Y. City; 6,600; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas., G. A. Rena: 

Puzziers’ League, National (1883), 1325 E. Gibson 
St., Seranton, Pa.; 600; Official Editor, Rufus 

- *Sirohm, as above; Sec., Everett M. Smith, 
Box 205, Astor Station, Boston, Mass 

nen pe Club International (i$19), 1719 Eye St., 

N.W., Washington, D. C.; 4,125; Sec., Miss 


Bae on W. Jones. 
muimissioners, National Association of 
MBtate G33). P. O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; 85; 

,. Thos. Underwood. 

Artists, etn Federation of (1937), 2 W. 
ath St., N. ¥. City; 12,900; Nat’l Exec. Sec., 
Emily Holt. 

Radio aes tere Engineers, Inst, of). 

Radie Relay League, American (1915), 38 LaSalle 
Road, West Hartford, Conn.; 26,000; Man. ‘Sec., 
Kenneth 8. Warner. 

Radie Union, International Amateur (1926), 38 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Conn.; 35 radio 
societies in as many nations; Sec., Kenneth B. 


ee 
ssociation of American (1934), Trans- 
eaten “Bide. Washington, D. C.; 1 6 system 
nes; Sec.-Treas., H. J. Forster. 
Railw ay Business Association (1908), 38 So. iN 


born St., Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Vice Pres. 
Harvey Middleton. 
Railway Econo: Bureau of (1910), 1024 Trans- 


mics, 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 211; Dir., 
H. Parmele Sec., Quentin D. Watson 

Railway Engineering Association—(see Rpgiiceriicg 
Ass’n, eae Railway). 

Rainbow Division Veterans, Nat’l Ass’n (1919), 
3792 West 152d les Cleveland, Ohio; 14,000; 
Pres., Albert. Hoy 

Real Estate Board Mt N. ¥. (1896), 12 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. City; 2,400; Exec. Vice Pres., Jones W: 
Mersereau. 

Recreatior Association, National (1906), 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City; 9,198; Pres., ‘Howard 8. 
Braucher. 

Bed Cross, American (1881), Washington, D. C.; 
15,000,000 Senior, 14,073, 600 Junior members: 
Chairman, Norman H. Davis; Sec., Miss Mabel 
Boardman. 

Red Men, Improved Order of (1834), ely Ww. 
see Ave. Philadelphia, Pa.; 200,0' 00; Sec., 


EH. F. Stetser. 
Reform Federation, International (1895), 134 B 
gton, D. C.;, Gen. Supt., 


Washin: 
Howard. 
surch in the U. Board of Foreign 
338), 905 Schaff Siar 1505 Race St., 
, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Rev. A. V. Cassel- 


A jation (1929), 400 Madison Ave., 
550: ork hg Pres., C. McKim 


, Frances 


Per 
Norto Ver ins Aesciation %1934), 1115 15th St., 


N.W., Washington, D. C.; Nat’l Adijt., Luther 
N. Hussey. 
gular Veterans Woman’s Paco ete (1936), 
eat Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 2,500; 
Relisiou woe rt? BN aa Council of 
ic: fi) 
age gets No. Wa aes Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Gen, 


. Ros: 
Research rEnwi. ‘National (1916), 2101 Consti- 


tution Ave, Washington, D. C.; abt. 235; Exec. 
Sec., Albert’ L. Barrows. 

Research in Human eae 8 Association for 
(1938), Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. N.; Sec., 
H. H. Laugh lin 

Reserve Officers. Association of the U. S. (1922), 
1726 Pennsylvania Ave., A ashington, 
D. C.; abt. 35,000; Sec., Lt. Col. Wm. P. Wattles. 

Retail Credit Association—(see Credit Ass’n, Nat'l 


Retail). 

Retail Dry Goods Ass’n—(see Dry Goods Ass’n, 
Nat’l Retail). 

Retail Furnishings & Dry Goods Ass’n—(see Dry 
Goods Ass’n). 

Revolver Association, United States (1900), 5 Oak 
ot Springfield, Mass.; abt. 3,000; Sec., Roy D. 


ones. 
Rifle Association, National (1871), 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Pl igi plenty D. C.; abt. 


350,000; Sec.-Treas. 

Road Buildin ings pee Ho American (1902), 1319 
F St., N.W., Meg ene D. C.; 5,000; Engi- 
neer-Dir., Charles M. Uph' 

Rocket Society, Aonarnae (1930), 1 East 42d St., 
N. Y. City; approx. 300; Sec., Lavell Lawrence, 
Rm. 606, as above. or 36-06 81st St., RoR ae 

Roleo Association, National (1926), vaine tone, 
Mich.; Sec., D. A. Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n of a 3 
(1937), 5795 Woodward Ave., Detroit, ere 
450; Sec., Fred A. Martin. 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), Roosevel 
House, 28 E. 20th St., Y. City; Dir. and Sec 
Herman Hagedorn 

Rose Society, American (1899), Box 687, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 3,500; R. Marion Hatton. 

Rosicrucian’ Order’ ‘AMoRG (The Ancient Mystical 


Order (1915, in U. S.), Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35, 000; Imperator, Ralph 
M. Lewis; Sec., Cecil A. Poole. 


Rosicrucians, Society of {Societas Rosecrucians in 
aN (1909), See ete as 321 W. 101st St., 
N. Ci Sec. Gen. ms Miller 

reg International Cib16), xo Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.; 5,085 clubs, 210,000 Rotarians; Sec., 
Philip Lovejoy. 

Rough Riders, American (1937), 42-22 189th St., 
Flushing, N. Y.; 200; Sec., Robert Petross. 

Round Table International (1922), Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 1,100;  Sec.; James 
Landrum, Rm. 171, as above. 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1895), Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Navy, Pennsylvania, Syracuse; 
Sec.-Treas., Asa S. Bushnell, Central Office for 
Eastern Intercollegiate Athletics, Biltmore Hotel, 
Madison, Ave., at 43d St., N. Y. City. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council (877), 407 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass.; 60,000; 
Rerbert F. Hotchkiss, Box E, Station A, Boston, 

Saftey Council, National (1913), 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 5,500; Exec, Vice-Pres. = 
Man. Dir., Ned H. Dearborn 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. ¥. 1756), 

105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City; 850; Rec. Sec., 


Graham 
St. David's Society of the State of N. ¥. (1835), 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 420; Sec., T. M. 
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Jenkins. 
Bie George’s Society of N. Y. (1770), 15 Moore St., 
Y. City; 630; ate ‘rae N. B. Watkins 
Soncedans of the U. S. & Canada, Ancient’Mystic 
see as of (1801) "207 10th St., Niagara Falls, 
Y.; 6,100; Sec., 


ae 

Save ‘the Children Federation Meat 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., D John R. Voris. 

Han athe Rega be League gia) 114 Raieone 

by ee Francisco, Calif.; 7,500; Adm. Sec., 
al rey Dru: 
ar Banka, National Association of Mutual 
Usd) "60 E.. bor St., N. Y¥. City; 530; aoe 
Jo andstedt- 

Savings and Loan League, United States (1892), 
221 No. LaSalle St,, Chicago, Ill.; 3,700; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Morton Bodfish, as above; . oak. 
Cellarius, ‘22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, American 
(1895), 287 Convent Ave., N. Y¥. City; Eres., 
Alexander Hamilton. 

School Art League of N. Ze pis CP 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N 

co ptaaee f N. ¥. (1908), 121 E. 
1 Garden ssoc n of N. Y. 7 

Sept St., Y. City; 10,000; Exec.. Vice-Pres., 
Van Evrie Nalpateies, 

Science, American Fen ser rent pp emia of 

onian Ins 
ee Me. ak 782; Permanent Secretary, Dr. 
F, R, Moulton. 


Sciences, American Academy of (1929), P. O. Box 
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4702, Miami, Fla.; address all communications 


to the secretary. 


Sciences, National Academy of (1863), aie Con- 


stitution Ave., Washington, D. C.; 3 active, 


4 emeriti, 39 foreign associates; Exec. Sec., Paul 


Brockett. 


Sciences, New York Academy of (1817), gs on 


Park West at 79th St., N. Y. City; 1,980; Ex 
Sec., Mrs. Eunice Thomas Miner. 
Sciences, Social—(see Social Sciences). 
Scientific Temperance Federation (1906), 
J. McPhillips. 

Scottish Clans, Order of (1878), 1210 Little Bidg., 
Boston, Mass.; 25,000; Sec., Thomas R. P. Gibb. 

Screen Actors Guild (1933), 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif,; 7,192; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
Thomson, as above; Eastern Representative, 
Florence Marston, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Sculpture Society, National (1895), 115 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. City: 300; Sec., Miss Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York (1934), 25 
South ‘St., N. ¥. City; Dir., Rev. Harold H. 
Kelley,/ 40 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., Thomas 


Roberts, 63 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 175 
i Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., R. H. Lee 


artin. 
en’s Service, United—Dir., Douglas P. Fal- 
coner, 39 Broadway, New York City. 

Security League, National (1914), 45 West 45th 

F  $t., N. ¥. City; 4,000; Sec., John W. Tiedemann. 
Sie ad Baseball Congress—(see Baseball, Semi- 


TO), 

Shee Retailers Ass’n, Nat’l (1912), 274 Madison 
Ave., N. Y¥. City; 6,300; Vice-Pres., L. E. 
Langston. 

Shipbuilding, National Council of American (1921), 
21 West St., N. Y. City; 67; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 
Shore and Beach Preservation Ass’n, American 
(1926); 300; Sec., Peter J. Gannon, 1060 Broad 

St., Newark, N. J. 

Simolified Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid, 
N. Y.; 180; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Sixth Avenue Association (1922), 570 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. City; 500; Sec., D. S. Macdonald. 

Ski Association of America, Nat’l (1904), Meno- 
monie, Wisc.; 275 clubs; Sec., Lloyd Ellsington. 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Association of 
American (1926), 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y, City; 

126; Man., Roscoe C. Edlund. 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 1790 

Broadway, N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., Dr. Walter 


Clarke. 
Social Sciences, National Institute of (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 526; Sec., Miss Rosina 


Hahn, 

Social Security, American Ass’n for (1927), 22 E. 
lith St., N. Y. City; abt. 5,000; Act. Exec. Sec., 
Adele Bloom, 


\’ Social Work, National Conference of (1873), 82 No. 


Columbus, Ohio; 6,800; Exec. Sec., 

Knight. 

Social Workers, American Association of (1921), 
130 EB. 22nd St., N. Y. City; 11,000; Ass’t Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Elisabeth Mills. 

Society of the Cincinnati 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D 1,580; Gen. 
Sec., Francis A. Foster, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
950; Sec., Conrad Taeuber, 

Sojourners, National (1918), 135 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda, Md.; 9,560; Nat'l Sec., Lt. Col. George 
F. Unmacht. 

Sons of the American Legion—(see American 

8 Met tbe Abort Revoluti 
ons 6 e American volution, Empire State 
Bocity (1890), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th 
A ae Y. City; 2,500; Sec., Maj. Chas. A. 


( Sgt 2,118 Massa- 


W., Washington, D. C.; 


se ig ory, 8, Haw Bie 
Sons of wey ra saa Sane 231 § oi 
See en ee 
Bone oe the Beas + Be = oe ban et 

Headquarters, 2314 Morse St., Houston, Tex.; 


432; address all communicati 
Sons of the Revolution, Seeena eS (876s de 
) «289 States and District of Columbia; 10, 


1 
Me 


1876), in 
00; Gen, 


400 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; Bus. Man., James 


Associations and Societies in the United States 


Sec., Hoyt Garrod Post, 4 Linwoed Place, White 
Plains, N. Y. 3 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York 
(1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., N. Y. City; 
2.038: Sec., Chester H. Stevens, ; 

Sone of St. Patrick, Friendly, of the City of New 
York; Corr. Sec., John F. Brosnan, 20 Pine St., 
N. Y. City. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War Nat’l 
Society (1881), 301 Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading, 
Pa.; 19,500; Sec., H Hammer. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, N. ¥. 
Chapter (1883), 2225 Municipal Bldg., N. Y. City: 
5,000; Dept. Sec., Julius Isaacs. 

Sons of Zion, Order (1910), 220 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
City; 4,000; Sec., Herman Zvi-Quittman. 

Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of (1921), 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,200; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 

Southern Education Foundation—(see Education). 

Southern Society, New York (1886), 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City; 850; Sec., Harter F. Wright, 
74 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1898), 40 G St., 
N.E., Washington, D. C.; 100,000; Quartermaster 


General, P. J. Callan. 

Sponsors of the U. S. Navy, Society of (1905), 
Weshington, D. C.; 325; Pres., Mrs. Russell C. 
Langdon, 62 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sec., rs. Kathryn R. 
Alexandria, Va. 

Standards Association, American Q918), 29 West 
39th St., N. Y. City. 

Stars and Bars, Order of the (1938), Law Bidg., 
Richmond, Va.; 500; Ass’t Adjt. Gen., Walter 
L. Hopkins. 

State Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Merrill G. Baker. 

State Governments, Council of (1933), 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 

State Parks, National Conference of (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg.,.Washington, D. C.; 5600; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Staten Island Civic League (1913), 7 Hyatt St., 
St. George, S. I., N. Y.; Sec., Samuel A. Turvey. 

Statistical Association, American (1839), American 
University, Massachusetts & Nebraska Aves., 

.W., Washington, D. C.; 3,187; Exec. Ass’t to 
Sec., Ruth E. Arrington. 

Steamship Historical Society, American (1935), 48 
Custom House St., Providence, R. I.; Sec., Edwin 
A. Plat, 12 Joyce St., Barrington, R. I. 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 920 Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 190; Sec., Raymond 
L. Collier. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., F. W. Mayer. 

Stewardship Council, United (1920), Hillsdale, 
Mich.; 75; Sec., Harry S. Myers. 

Stock Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 300; Sec., Walter R. Hawes. 
Stock Exchange, N. Y. (1792), 11 Wall St., N. Y. 

City; 1,375; Act. Sec., John C. Korn. 
ae er} Mb ig cep eros, oo Foreign Missions 
ve., N. Y. City; 30,000; . 
Sec., R,. H. Edwin Esp; ss ig Ono 
Sugar Brokers Associat: 


Norman, R.F.D. 4, 


lon, National (1903), 129 
Front St., N. Y¥. City; 400 Santee ttn 90 
branch offices; Exec. Sec., J. D. Hegman, Jr., 
Sunnceiae “Aboot nilanig 
unba' g Association, American (1937), (f bs 
Int’l Nudist Conference, 1932); Banani eee 
stead Landing, N. J.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Isley 
Sunday School Association—(se 5 
! tion ini Gouneh of). (see Religious Educa: 
unday School Auxiliary Society, Nat’l 
First St., Pleasant Hill, Mo-: 100; Booed * 
Suppression of Vice, N. Y. Society for the 
aid W. 22d St., N. ¥. City; 300; Sec.., ‘Soha 


Surf Fishing Club, East End (19 
N. ¥.; 800; Sec., Everett A. Re el ge 


Surgeons, American College of (1913), 40 BE, Erie’ 


St., Chicago, : 

as g 13,000; Sec., ederic A. 
Surgical Association, American (1882); 300: S 

Dr. Warfield M. Firor, as Hospital, 
: Bete are Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
‘ammany, Society of, or Columbia: 

100 E. 17th St. N. ¥. City; Greed Batre 

Thomas Darlington; Sec., Edward J. McCullen. 
“tuond Er Miennng, O7O ical ek ee 
revashingion, DLs ce 
eachers, American Federation of (1916), 506 S 

Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil.; ; Sec.- s 

ee eee cago, ; 30,000; Sec.-Treas,, 


Teachers of Spanish, American Ass’n of (1917), 


Tll.; 


> 2? 


‘ghee pF 


i. 


~ 


eS 
+ 


ahs 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio; 2,200; Sec., 

Graydon S. DeLand. 

Television Engineers—(see Engineers, Institute of 
American). 

Templars of Honor and Temperance (1845), Ameri- 
can branch, 37 Liberty St., New Britain, Conn.; 
7,000, mostly in Scandinavia; Amer. Rep. 
Nat’l Sec., John Sloan. 

Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’l Federation of (1913), 
Merchants Budg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000 in 
335 units in 6 countries; Exee. Dir., Miss Jane 
Evans. 

Tennessee Recreation Association (1940), 521 New 
Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; 50; Sec.-Treas.. 
Leo J. Zuber. 

Textiles, National Federation of (1872, as Silk 
Ass’n of Amer.), 15 W. 37th St., N. Y. City; 129; 
Sec., Irene Blunt. 

Theoiegical Schools, American Ass'n of (1920), 744 
Jackson Pl.. N.W., Washington, D. C.; 94; 
Exec..Sec., Dr. Gould Wickey. 

Theosephical Society (1875), Int'l Headquarters, 
Covina, Calif.; Sec. Gen., John P. Van Mater . 
Thirty-Fourth Street-Midtown Association (1918), 
47 W. 24th St., N. Y. City; Sec., William G. 

Kretvh. 

Toastmasters International (1924), 516 First Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., Santa Ana, Calif.; 5,125; 
Sec., Ralph C. Smediey. 

Tobacco Merchants Ass'n of the U. S. (1915), 341 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 431; Man. Dir., 
Charies Dushkind. 

Torch Clubs, Ini’! Association of (1924), 519 White 
Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 2,449; Sec.-Treas., Irving 
R. Templeton. 

Town Hall, The (1894, as League for Political 
Education), 123 W. 43d St., N. Y. City; 4,000; 
Sec., Miss Iva Nichols. 

Tract Society, American (1825), 31 W. 46th St., 
N. Y. City; Gen. Sec., Dr. Wm. H. Matthews. 
Traffic Clue of Baltimore (1920), Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 765; Sec., James O. 

Bromweli, P. O. Box 838, Balismore, Md. 

Traffic Club of N. ¥. (1906), Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. 
City; 1,500; Sec., H . Gable. 

Transit Association, American (1882), 292 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. City; 715; Gen. Sec., Guy C. Hecker. 

Trapshooting Association, Amateur (1923), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 8,700; Sec., L. M. Krieg. 

Yravelers Aid Society (1907), 144 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
City; 3,710; Gen. Dir., Miss Katherine E. Young. 

Travelers of America, Order of United Commercial 
(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 78,264; 
Sec., A. W. Franklin. ¢ 

Trotting Association, U. S. (1939), (Nat’l Trotting 
Ass'n, 1870, now merged with U. S. Ass'n); 525 
Main St., Hartford, Conn.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Roger Duncan. : \ 

Trucking Association, American (1933), 1424 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 50 State 
Associations; Pres., Ted V. Rodgers. 

Tuberculosis Association, National (1904), 1790 
Brnadway, N. Y. City; 2,075; Man. Dir., Dr. 
Kendal Emerson. 

furners, American (1850), 8735 E, Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; 19,033; Sec., Emil L. Pletz. 

Typothetae of America, United (1885), 719 15th St., 

N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Bernard J. 


itarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon St., 
Preston. Rass, 3,807; Sec., Richmond H. Sweet. 
Other ‘Liberal Christian Women, 


ifarian a 
4 bee Alliance 90), 25 Beacon St., Boston 
Mass.; 21,211 Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard 
Unitarian Sunday ‘91 Society (1827), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, *xec. Sec., Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler. 


e’s Religious Union—(see 
dus Union). 
i eg Ee ene 
rd, 515 Title ‘ance g., Seattle, Wash. 
gesiee American War :terans of the U.S. (1918), 
478 Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 94,766; Adjt. Gen., 
dward Goerke. 


United Hospital Fund of N. ¥. (1879), 370 Lexing- 


ton Ave., N. Y. Ota obenters hospitals in 
. ¥. City; Sec., Matthias Plum. 
United ress ‘Associations (1907), 220 East 42nd St., 


neher. : j 
united Seamen’s Service—see Seamen’s Service, 


United). 


ee United Service Organizations (1941), 1630 Empire 


oe 


Y. City; Pres, Hugh Baillie; Sec., R.. H.- 


SS Associations and Societies in the United States Ba, 


State Bldg., N. Y¥. City; 60; Sec., Randall J. 
LeBoeuf, Jr. 

Uniied Youth for Victory (1940), (form. Nat'l 
Found. for American Youth), 51 B. 42nd St., N. 
Y. City; 10,090; Nat'l Dir., Murray Plavner; 
Exec. Sec., Alfred M. Lilienthal. 

Universalist General Convention (1866), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 51,556; Sec., Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship (1889), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass,.; 3,500; Dir. of Youth Activi- 
ties, Rev. Douglas Frazier; Sec., Dorothy EH. 
Petersen. 

University Extension Ass’n, Nat'l (1915), 54 Insti- 
tutions; Sec., W. S. Bittner, Indiana University 
Extension Division, Bloomington, Ind. 

University Professors, American Ass'n of (1915), 
1155 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 15,621; 
Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 

University Women, American Ass’n of (1882), 1634 
I St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 12,000; Gen. 
Dir., Dr. Kathryn McHale, 

Uptown Chamber of Commerce—({see Chamber of 
Commerce, Uptown). , r 
Urban League of N. Y. (1910), 202-6 West 136th St., 
N. Y. City; 5,000; Exec. Dir., James H. Hubert: 

Sec., Mrs. Bessys Bearden. 

Veterans of All Wars, Allied American (1922),\Rm. 
612, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill,; Aciit.. 
George S. Geis, 8013 Cottage Grove Ave. Chi 
cago, Ill. 


Veterans Association, American (1932), 271 Madison \ 


Ave., N. Y. City; 13,000; Sec., Roger B. Emmons. 
Veterans Association—(see Regular Veterans). 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 

Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 250,000; 

Adjt. Gen., Max Singer. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars‘of the U. S., Ladies 
‘Auxiliary to (1914), 406 W. 34th St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 150,000; Nat’l Sec., Grace H. Davis. 

Veterans of the U. S.—(see United Amer. War 
Veterans). 

Veterans Womans Association—(see Regular Vet- 
erans, Womans). 

Veterinary Medical Association, American (1863), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 7,200; Exec. 
Sec., J. G. Hardenbergh. . 

Vocational Association, American (1925), 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington, D. C.; 26,000; Exec. Sec., 
L. H. Dennis. 

Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), 377 
Anchor Ave., Oceanside, L. I., N. Y¥.; 3,216; 
Exec. Chmn., Fred R. Jones. 

ae Scott Foundation—(see Crippled Children, 
ne.). ; 

Walther League, International (1893), 875 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 70,000; Exec. Sec., 
O. H. Theiss. 


War of 1812, General Society of (1814), 27 W. 44th © 


St., N. ¥. City; 600; Sec.-Gen., Milo Frederick 
McAlpin. 

War Mothers, American (1925), 2006 Columbia Rd., 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000; Sec., Mrs. Florence 
Latham. 

War, Natianal Council for Prevention of (1921), 
532 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec 


Florence A. Latham) 2006 Columbus Rd., Wash- _ 


ington, D. C. 

Waterways Association, N. Y. State (1909), 240 
State St., Albany, N. Y.; Sec., Warner Bates . 
Water Works Association, American (1881), 22 Ey 

40th St., N. Y. City; Sec., Harry E. Jordan. 
Weights and Measures, American Institute of 
(1916), 33 Rector St., N. Y¥. City; Sec., Robert 
F. Cogswell. Pg 
West Side Association of Commerce (1925), 330 W. 
42d St., N. Y. City; 1,000; Man. Dir., James W. 
, Danahy. z 
Westchester County Children’s Association—(see 
Children’s Ass’n, Westchester County). ! 


Wholesale Druggists—(see Druggists Association, 


National). 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute—(see Dry Goods 
Institute). 3 

Wildlife Institute, American (1935), 822 Invest- 
sae Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., J. Paul 
Miller. ; 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 232 Barr 


Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 300; Office Sec., Mrs.) 


Benita S. Harris. ‘ : 
Woman’s Association, American (1922), Henry 
Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 57th St., N. Y. City; 1,500; 
Sec., Miss Thalia Newton Brown. | 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
(1874), ‘1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; abt. 


500,000; Corr. Sec., Miss Lily Grace Matheson. 


Woman’s International Bowling Congress—(see — 


Bowling Congress, Women’s). 


Waman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), 


Theodore Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., N.oMs 
~ City: 625; Pres., Mrs. John Henry Hammond; 
Sec., Mrs. Randolph HE. Chandler. 


os > ey ee cae 


~ _ 


542 + -—- Associations and Societies; National 


_ Women of The Army and i 
io the U. S. (1905), 255 50th St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
218; Sec., Mrs. Hugh Abercrombie, 541 North 
Avenue, Verona, Pa. 
Women Voters, National League of (1920), 726 
: Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Miss 
Marguerite M. Wells. 
Women Voters, Nat’l League of (1920), 726 Jackson 
; Pl., Washington, D. C.; State organizations in 
Z 32 States and Dist. of Columbia; Sec., Mrs. 
» 8. T.-H. Halsey. 
_ Women Voters, N. Y. League of (1920), 461 Fourth 
_ _ Ave., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rita H. Morris. 
_ Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 1734 2 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 2,000,000; Rec. Boston, Mass.; Dir., S. Shepard Jones. : 
Sec., Mrs. A. L. Blackstone. Young Judaea (1909), 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 
Women’s Clubs, Nat’! Fed. of Business & Profes- 20,000; Exec. Dir., Dr. Aharon Kessler. 
mf sional—(see Business and Professional). Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nat’] Council 
Women’s Educational & Industrial Union (1877), of (1854), 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 1,305,- 
re 4 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 3,056; Sec., Miss 107; Gen. Sec., Eugene E. Barnett. 
ary H. Tolman. Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1874), Lexington 
Women’s Init’?l League for Peace and Freedom Ave. & 92nd St., N. ¥. City; 6,000; Sec., Fabian 
(1915), U. S. Section, 1734 F St., N.W., Wash- M. Crystal. 33 
- . ington, D. C.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Dorothy Detzer. Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Women’s Medical Ass’n of N. Y. City (1900), c/o Church—(name changed to Youth Fellowship, 
N. Y/Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 103d St., N. Y. Universalist). 
¥; 215; Pres., Dr. Sophia J. Kleegman; Sec., | Young People’s Religious Forum, Unitarian (1911), 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 8,000; Sec., Mrs. 
), 3 W. Sheila Findly. ; 
Guy W. | Young Women’s Christian Ass’ns of the U. 8S. A., 
Nat] Organization (1906), 600 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City; 622,000; Sec. of Nat'l Board, Mrs. 
William Crawford White. ; 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1902), 31 W. 
110th St., N. ¥. City; 3,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
Ray F. Schwartz; Sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall. 
Youth Fellowship, Universalist (1889), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, ass.; 3,500; Sec., Dorothy E. 
Petersen, 97 Gould St., Wakefield, Mass. 
Youth Hostels, American (1934), Northfield, Mass.: 
12,646; Exec. Dir., Monroe W. Smith. 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 1720 16th 
St., N.W., W: ton, D. C.; 200,000; Exec. 
Dir., Simon Shetzer. 


Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont Pl.,| Chicago, Ill; 4,400; Sec., Miss Harriet C. 
_ __ Denver, Colo.; 40,413; Sec., Albert H. Laub. Richards. 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society | Zoologists, American Society of (1890): abt. 825; 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th & Farnam Sts., oes ae x h Butler, Princeton University, 
ceton. ad. 


Navy Legion of Valor of 


enyx. 
Women’s Trade Union League (1903), 247 Lexin 
<3 1, N. Y. City; 100,000; Pres., Rose Schneider- 


ansas, eeeeete C. Sloan, Strawberry. 
fornia, George Sehlmeyer, Sacramento. - r 7a 
olorado, 1. Ri Pritchard, Denver, R. 2. Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. z 
pT aaetee es Ives, Thomaston, R. 1. Delaware. H 
elaware, Clarence E. Jester, Milford, R. 2. Idaho, F. G. Harland, 
jaho, E. T. Taylor, Coeur d'Alene, pies 
ois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
jana, H. D. Newsom, Columbus, R. 3. ey, W. Newton. 
wa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, R.D. 2. Kansas, R. M. Ferris, Osage City. 
ansas, C. C. Cogswell, Topeka. 
Maine, F. A. Richardson, Strong. 
4d re. is os oe: igh cork Borty. 
lassachusetts, H. G. Turner, Andover. : 
- Michigan, W. G. Armstrong,’ Niles. Nien Miss M. Estelle Thompson, Lansing. 
Minnesota, W. B, Pearson, Ogilvie. ) 
i Missouri, James &. Phillibs, Ewing. 
Montana, L. A. Sutherland, Big Fork. 
Nebraska, B.|V. Holmes, Milburn RD No) ane, | Gonetaaes 


ew Hampshire, William J. Neal, Meredith. New Jersey, James B 

eee ee as a Seps ehree Bridges. New York, Harold M. Stan Pr er 

. : ate) : , . o. r 17 

_ North Carolina, H. B. Caldwell, Greensboro, Box H1 | Ohio  dohn Gunningrars ae ena eee 

Ohio, Paul McNish, 50 South 3rd St., Columbus. | Oklahoma, Mrs. Myrtle Newland, Ponca Cit 

_ Oklahoma, M. E. Siebert, Chickasha, R. 1, Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Portland oe 

; eae! We: Sa Sa a cs : Pennsylvania, es Horst, Harrisburg. Tel Bldg 

\ . 8S, Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg, ode Island, Mrs. R : “115 Wiison 
ue daland, Oe enneay, Greene. iy z sit ede Dee a ee 
uth C: a, W. A. Hambright, Blacksburg, ou! arolina, W. M. Agnew, D : 

: South Dakota, J. J. Martin, Watertown. © South Dakota, A. G. Shesrud, New "Underwood 
Tennessee, Paul R. Dykes, Murfreesboro. Tennessee, Mrs. Earl Pearce, Mt. Juliet. ‘ 
Texas, H. W. Gaulrapp, Dallas, 2126 Ramsey st, | Lex@s, W_A. Collins, Elmendorf, 

Vermont. Henry A, Stoddard, Bellows Falls. Vireion® Miss Mary i. Priest, Randolph. 

Virginia, Dr, Meade Ferguson, Box 611, Richmond. | Wieimi&, W- R. Apgar, Lafayette. 

Washington, H. P. Carstenson, 3104 Western Ave.,| “°Sgivgton, Harry Cheek, 3104 Western Ave., 


Seattle. eattle. 
Ween Pf,sargnn, more, | Wei uel Me, Georine Jose, Wittane 
. al Pec es 0. r r 3 
Wyoming, Maurice A.’Doane, SLandet Fen Br Wr etl, Bayless, Wausaukee, R. 1. 


National Superintendent Juvenile Granges—Mrs. Marg: 


=" 


aret H. Caldwell, Greensboro, N: CG, 


American Colleges 


Seurce: This list is based on the 1942 Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of 
Education. The number of students is of those 
studying for degrees and does not include those 
taking extension courses or casual courses in the 
summer schools. The number of teachers is for 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


and Universities 


the regular courses leading to degrees. The data 
are from questionnaires returned by the institu- 
tions in the year 1942, The abbreviations follow- 
ing the names of the colleges indicate: C., co-edu- 
cational; E., has extension courses; N., for Negroes 
only; S.. summer school; W., women only. Col- 
leges marked a star (*)' are land grant colleges. 


No. 
Year No. of| of 
Name Location Organ Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
Abilene Christian (C., E., S.). Abilene, Texas....... 1903 {Don Hi: Morris: . 2 .tueee 641 40 
Academy of the New *‘Chureh V(C.)) BryW Agen LA... Caictaee cae R. Rev. Geo. de Charms. 12 28 
Adelphi (Part C., S.). .|Garden City, N. Y....| 1896 |Paul D. Eddy.......... 5 
ig EE ED ee ers Adrian, Mich......... 1845 |Samuel J. Harrison...... 
vo OE 2 ee ee Decatur, Ga......... James R. McCain......, 


Akron, Univ. of G. Bovtiien peer =< 
Alabama (W., E., Ron eae ae G 
*alabama Poly. Inst. a opie 
Alabama, Univ. of (C., E., §.).... 
Alaska, Univ. of (C., B) 
iapany (C.,'8: 
Albertus Magnus ee EAA ee 
Albion (C. 
Albright (C., 


Alcorn Agric. & Mech. (C., S., NJ 
Alderson Broaddus (C., 8.) 

Alfred eel. cc E., 8 
Aliegheny (C., xe 
Allen Univ. C., 


Alma SIMS gh) shh oe 
Aims White (C., 8.) 

Ameriesn International (C., E.). 
Amer. Un. (C., 
Amer. Un. of Beirut (C., 528 ees 
Amer. Un. of Cairo (C., E.). 
Amherst (8.) 

AndersonColl.& Theo.Sem. (C.,S.) . 
Aquinas (C., E., 

*Arizona, Uniy. of (C., B., 82:; 
Brenneas (Cy, 8.). 6 voce sae se 
Arkansas Agric. & Mech. (C., 8.) 
Arkansas Agric., Mech. & cual 


8., 

Arkansas. Baptist Seo N.). 

Arkansas State (C., 8. 

*Arkansas, Univ. of ‘6. ia 

Armour Institute of Technology 
{see Iinois Inst. of Tech.) 


manery (C5 Bi) ssc. ase. ee Vs JVWitmorey Keys ace e's» 
Ashland (C., 8S.) Ashland, Ohio........ 
Assumption.........-.. _| Worcester, Mass......| 1904 |Rev. R. L, Martel...... 
Athens (C., E., S.).....-.- _VAthens, Ala... 0.53... 1842 |B. R. Naylor: 72.0. gewies 
a versity System 
eas Unie (C.. 5 4 Atlanta, Ga..........| 1865 |Rufus a Clement...... 
Sch. of Social Work ( Milants, GS. 5356... 1920 B. Washington (Dir.) 
Clark (C., N Atlanta, Gay ces ss ea}. we James P. Brawley...... 
Morehouse ( ( Atlanta, Ga. .c.-...2- 1867 |Benjamin E. Mays..... 
Speiman (W., S., N.) Atlanta, Pete ee tone be aie eat. sce 
CG: e Ege oh Wilson. No. Car...... aes EY. '- Re pialeat eahuee 
Atiantie eG ‘ Meare te oe see FE Mass er ee a erent Se 
m. nneapolis, Minn... . ernard Christensen...,. 
Syne won § «es ‘Se La Aa } Sioux Falls, So. Dak. .| 1860 |Clemens M. Granskou... 
ana (om 
se =: feat Coil. é oe Jo es" ..|Roek Island, Ill...... 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff.... 
iwurora: (Cz: 8. We Sheet See en Aurora, Ill. ........., 1893 |'Theodore P. Stephens 
Austin (C., 8) UALS AAS Sherman, Tex........ i849 |B, B. Tucker... 
Baker Univ. Xe SSN tae waiele bm.s Baldwin City, Kan. 1858 |Nelson P, Horn.. 
Baldwin-Wallace (ns B).oo - Beres; ORIG; 3.2. 2.2% 845 |Louis C. Wright. 
Baitimore, Univ. of (CG). 2-5: rae ig fi cas § 1918 Rev. Mother bp te 
.| Lake Forest, A 
emer oer ne eaoned: Bese y(W') Annandale, N. Y. 18) arabe Gray (Dean).. 
.| New York, N. Y. 1889 |V.C. Gildersleeve (Dean) 
_.| Lewiston, Me 1864 |Clifton Daggett Gray.. 
~| Waco, Tex.. 1845 |Pat M/ Neff. u.<. Se-be 
| Jenkintown, Pa 1853 |Raymon Kistler........ 
Jackson, Miss. . 1894 |G. T. Gillespie........,. 
Beloit, Wisc.... .| 1846 |W. Bradley Dorrell (Act.) 
Columbia, So. Car....| 1870 |J. J. Starks...........-- 
Greensboro, No. Car..| 1926 |David D. Jones........- 
|Bennington, Vt....... 1932 |Lewis W. Jones......... 
Berea, Biv, grees 44 30 855 |Francis 8. Hutchins..... 
Mount Berry, Ga 1926 |Gardner L. Green....... 
Forsyth, Ga. cose6... 1847 |C. Lamar McGinty..... 
.|Lindsborg, Kan....... 1881 |Emory K. Lindquist..... 
"|Bethany, W. Va...... 1840 |W. H. Cramblet........ 
.-}Bethahy, Okla. ..0 «. ~«]- -.<.- S. FP. Ludwig. ....- 0.00 
Os “|North Newton, Kan. .| 1887 |Edmund G. Kaufman. 
Drees S.) oes gneiss? MeKenzte; Tenn... -| 1842 Rev. EB, , Reagin..... 
: oly. Ini Se Polytechnic, Mont... . i 
Sere somchor “E. ED 0) tere A Alsnc aoe re be 
Sane ars! (Se aie ea 
Bloontn Sa" (C3 hese ee Bloomfield. N N. oi. -| 1868 rere Ee Lwied 
Be eae" * ee eee 
ar es ae ae New Windsor, Mid...| 1839 [Homer E. Cooper. . 


ae Blue Ridge (Oly a er cae tee 


4 Philippi, W. Va 
.| Alfred, N.Y. F 
"| Meadville, Pa........ 


_|Columbia, So. 


|Jonesboro, Ark... 
.| Fayetteville, Ark 


Akron, Ohio. ........ H. E.:Simmions.. 332 52905 
Montevallo, Ala...... A. OE armen ese tere 
Auburn, Ala......... i. N: Duncans. cose 
University, Ala....... Raymond R. Paty...... 
College, Alaska....... Charles E. Bunnell...... 


Portland, Ore. 2h. s 
New Haven, Conn.... 
Albion, Mich. 
Reading, Pa.. 
Alcorn, Miss. 


Columbia, So. Car... . 
(Garctics 
minins Mitte: os oot. 
Zarephath. N.J...... 
.| Springfield, Mass..... 
Washington, D. C.... 
Beirut, Lebanon Rep.. 
Cairo, Egypt.......-. 
Amherst, Mass....... 
Anderson, Ind....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
.jTuesen, ATiz......... 
Batesville, Ark....... 
Monticello, Ark...... 


Pine Bluff, Ark....... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 


Morgan 8. Odell... 
Sister _M. Uriel. . 
John L,. Seaton. 

Harry V. Masters 
William H. Bell. 
John W. Elliott. 
John N. Norwood.. “37 
WP. Dolley 3.1 sae eee 
ASM. Church. 3 ¢-@aee 


Arthur K. White........ 
Chester S. McGown..... 
Paui F. Douglass ....... 
Bayard Dodge..... a tat 
{Charles R. Watson...... 
Stanley King........... 
John A. Morrison....... 


Alfred Atkinson.,....... 
John D. Spragins, Jr.... 
Marvin Bankston....... 


John B. Watson 


Buffton Cre 
i Bob sous 


Bradley Poly. Ins 
- W., E., S. 


Tigham gune Univ. (Cc, 
a rookiym (C., E.,-8.)......-...:: 
‘ Bsc Brown Gniv. USES Sears pane 
Mawr 


‘alifornia Univ. of (C., 8.) 
al.,U. U.ot, at at a kncclae (C., & 


; Columbus, Ohio 


; SSodek Orleans, L; 


8) 
¢ POOTMA RULER. Jeaie:s 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥...... 
‘Providence, R. 


Buffalo, WeiY ss. sss 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
‘Pasadena, Calif....... 
Berkeley, Calif....... 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Boston, Mass......... 
Jackson, eS 


Northfield, Minn... .. 


-|Pittsburgh, Pa... 


‘Helena, Mont. . 
Waukesha, Wisc... 
Jefferson City, T 


Cedarville, Ohio...... 
Peli: La 


BE Dia 
arleston, Coll: of o See. 
hati anooga, Uniy. o tic, S.) 
hestnut Hill, Coll. of Wi, 5.) 0: 
vot (GC, B.,.8).... 
iv. of (C., E., S.).. 
1 Peis eae 


Col if 
Golgate Un ee 

Pp pietade (T3538 Seer 
School oe eh 3) Sere 

alo, St. Coll. of Agric. (C.,S.) .. 
ea, Uniy. of (C., E., §.).... 

*Co) os mW .& Mech.(C. 
(b) Columbia 

(3) dia (C., 


PCR srk as tee ss + 
oe Univ. we 
ton Univ. ( 


BO Ses 


Culver-Stockton ion ass De Cae. 2! Ss iC 
cu ne d Univ, a; 


Bree eee ereevens 


Denizon Univ. te), 
Denver, Univ. of 


(a) The Colle s for duati 
Sy aene Seb ool ( f men a " 

nelndes Barnor 1°) e, 
Wa Graduate Medical School. >" 


N 


» 


Los Angeles, Calif. . |: 


-|Charleston, So. Car... 
- Chattanooga, Tenn 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. Claremont, Calif...... 
. |Worcester, Mass...... 


Dubuque, Ta...... 
ae ING) 


Hamilton, N. 

Colo. Rorings, © Colo 
‘Golden, Colo.. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
‘Boulder, Col 


Moorhead, Minn. 


New York, aa, 


men) 


Orangeburg, So. Car.. 
Columbia, So. Car,... 
(New York, N. Y...... 


[New London, Conn.:: 
8.) |Storrs, Conn......... 
. (Spartanburg, ae Car.. 


1,382; re as 


for men and women), 300. eee (for See adiedt .Wwomen), 541; we 


Teachers College, Maciees of Pharmacy, Bard College and Nn: be Post 


ultze 
A. W. MacLean (Dean).. 
SZ Ts, Greene s- Ire. of. sctevet 


Donald J. Cowling...... 
Robert E. Doherty...... 
iV. Rev. Emmet Riley... 
Gerrit T: V. Lugt.. 2... 
James T. Warren. . 
Rudolph G. Schulz, 
Win, E. Wickenden 


BR. Rev, Toseph. Corrigan. 
ale H. Moore. . 

W. S. Kilpatric 

Pierce Cline. . 

Irwin J. Lubbers. 


e D. Grice (Act.). 
Davi A. Lockmiller. . 
Sister M. Kostka (Dean). 
Robert M.-Hutchins.. 


arry N. Wright....... 
J. B. Randolph. ........ 


Russell McCulloch Story. 


M. F. Whittaker 
John C. Guilds 
Nicholas M. B 


Joseph Edge... 
Rey, L. Siersbeck 


545 
Year N f ay 
. oO 
Name Location Organ; Governing Official Std's Tehs. 
De Paul Unity. ee. Bhs Bs) tas hatin Chicago, MM... 0.2... 1898 |V. Rev. M. O'Connell 5,158 : 
BePauw Univ. (C_.8).......22! Greenpastie, TG ae 1837 |Clyde B. Wildman. ..... 1479 108 


Detroit Inst. of Cores {or 1891 [Paul Hickey sss 1,771 70 


i RK 1930 |Albert W. Dent........! 
Doane (C., 8.)....... 372 |J. E. Taylor (Act.)...... 
DomnaGe & ow, 8) Sister M. Thomas....... 
Drake Univ. (C. Ss e Henry G. Harmon..-... 
Drew Univ. (part C.)........ te ison, N. J.. ee A. Brown. 3. yas 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. (C., i i 9 R. O. C. Disque (Dean) 
LL a: eae ees I x Abraham A. Jo 
ME a aos ice Ss ty Ae a es ‘ James F. Findlay . 
Dubuque, Univ. of (C., S8.)....... ye Dale D. Welch. ... 
Duchesne Og 2 Sa aa ae eee . 19 Mother Helen Casey... .| 
Duke Univ. (©., 8.). R.:L. Plowefai::.5 -y.anee 
Dunbarton Coll. of Holy Cross (W. 

iv page es eee Washington, D. C..... 1935 |Mother Rose Elizabeth.. 
Duquesne Univ. (C., E., 8.)......|Pittsburgh, Pa....;.. 1878 |V. Rev. Raymond V. Kirk 
peerouvie(W., B)........0. 5208 Buffalo; N. Y.........| 1908 |Sister Grace... /........ 
Lae oh Fs a ot eee Richmond, Ind....... 1847 |William C. Dennis...... 
Hastern Nazarene (C.,S.)....... Wollaston, Mass...... 1918 |G. B. Williamson....... 
Elizabethtown (C.. E., 8.)....... BPlizabethtown, Pa....| 1899 |A. C. Baugher,.,....... 
Ermhurst iC.) oS Re PE ete aN Elmhurst, Ill......... 1871 |Timothy Lehmann...... 
SUEEIRMESY mas Binnie SS ts SN we Elmira, N. Y......... 1855 |W. 8. A. Pott. 0.998: 
Elon (C., ae Sis EF LOe citer er Elon College, No. Car.| 1889 |Leon Edgar Smith... ... 
mrmerran. (©. Fo Bool. ec cs Boston, Mass........ 1880 |Harry S. Ross.......... 
Emmanuel (ws See Pere Bin .-|Boston, Mass........ 1919 |Sister Teresa... 215.2904 
Emmanuel Riieay OA oS ees Berrien Springs, Mich.| 1874 |H. J. Klooster.......... 
Emory and Henry (C., 8.) Emory, Va. 1836 |Foye G. Gibson........- 
Emory Univ. (part C Atlanta, Ga. Goodrich C. White 
Emporia, Coll. of (C., Emporia, Kan... 1882 |D. A. Hirschler 
Erskine Se Ress 3 ..|Due West, So. 1839: {R..C. Grier. 2.4, ¢ 
1 eS ee ee ..}/Eureka, Ill...... 1848 |Burrus Dickinson 
Evansville e es, 9 ae Evansville, Ind.. 1854 |Lincoln B. Hale.. 
nl he Be Sa ee ae Cleveland, Ohio......}| 1881 |C. V. Thomas. 

Ferris Lege CE aed.) aa, Big Rapids, Mich..... 1884) | MoO Sr Ward Oo ues 
Findlay (C M8 i ar eee Findlay, Ohio........ 1882 |Homer R. Dunathan. 
Fisk Univ. om ik, 1: 6 Eee Nashville, Tenn...... 1866 |Thomas E. Jones. 

Flora Macdonald (W.).... 1... Red Springs, No. Car.| 1896 |Rev. Henry G. Bedinger. 
Fila. Agric. & Mech. (C., E., S., N.)|Tallahassee, Fla...... 1887 IF. Re HE, Leese ower ase 
Florida Southern (C., a). Seba h%. Lakeland, Fla........ 1885 |Ludd M. Spivey........ 
Fla. State Coll. for Women (8.). .|Tallahassee, Fla... ||: 1905 |Doak S. Campbell. ..... 
+Florida, Uiv. of (part C., E., 8.).|Gainesville, Fla....... 1853. |Jno: Jz/Tigert) 4). ans 
Fontboone (see Si. Louis Univ.) 

Fordham Univ. (part C., E., pig hs New be le Re ae 1841 )Rev. Robert I. Gannon. . 
Port Hays our State (C.,'S., S.) Pays SCAT, osc. ote 1902 |L. D. Wooster.......... 
SLE CIS 2) an eee Franklin, ied Sfole dietie.a+ 1834 |William G. Spencer..... 
Franklin and Parshali (S-ee- Lancaster, Pa........ 1787 |Theodore A. Distler..... 
Friends Univ. (C., S.)........-..- Wichita, Kan... _./!! 1898 |W. A. Young.......... 
Furman Univ. (C., 8.).......... |Greenville, So. Car... | 1826 |John L. Plyler........ 
Gallaudet (C2) be eer, OS.% F x 


. |Washington, D. C....| 1864 |Percival Hall.. 
.|Beaver Falls, Pa...... 


: 1848 |M. M. Pearce. . 
-|Los Angeles, fae 


1937 |Hugh M. Tiner 
1821 |Cloyd H. Marvin. 
Harold C. Coffmai 
M. L, Brittain. . 


Geneva (C., Ds soresaty 
George Peaperdine (C., 8. 
George Washington Un. ( 
George Williams (C., E., S 
Georgia Sch. of Teeh. {E., 


Georgia State (C., E., 8., N.)-. Ga. Benjamin F, Hubert. 
Ga, Siste Coll. for pacet (E., 8.)|Milledgeville, Ga 889 |Guy H. L. Wells........ 
Ga. State Womans (E., 8.) ...... Valdosta, Ga......... 1906 |Frank R. Reade........ 
*Georgia, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)....]Athens, eT ee le Sees 1801 j/Harmon.W. Caldwell... . 
Georgian Court (W., 3) 5 a ae Lakewood, N. J...... 1908 |Mother nad Job. ye 
Gettysburg (C., 8.)....-....----. Gettysburg, Pa....... 1832 bat? Att A. Hanson.... 
Gonzaga Uniy. (E., S.).........- Spokane, Wash....... 1894 Robinson........ 
Good Counsel cw.) SUR HE beens White Piains, N. Y...| 1923 |Mother M. Aloysia...... 
RIGRMOR (GS S:) oe sas ois coi cle ee Goshen, Ind.......... 1903 |Ernest E. Miller........ 
Goucher Cag a ee sn Baltimore, Md....... 1885 |David A. Robertson..... 
Greensboro (W.)........-+-+++-- vechgtnaaiies a Car..| 1838 }Luther L. Gobbel....... 
Greenville (C., E., S.)........... ae Soke A 1802). 3)LOng... 5. soccer 
RGPUBHOIU GSE oa. wis cee oe vee e es Grinnell, th chen Se 1846 |Samuel N. Stevens...... 
Arb ye: GIOvLG., 5.) 2 safes -/a' 6 8's, 2 fe ae 1B eS: 1876 |Weir C. Ketler......... 
ee SS) | ee erie ‘or lege, No. 
oe ) 1937 |Clyde A. Milner......... 
WA.) Landen, 4.5 7a 
IW. H. Cowley ..73.--1-.5 
Charles N. Pace........ 
Edgar G. Gammon...... 


Malcolm 8. MacLean 
Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
L. O, Campbell (Act. 
Geo. S. Benson. .... 


:|Oneonta, N. ae 
Cambridge, Mass, 


roi Hastings, Nebr . 1882 |J. W. Creighton -....... 
Cy aeaat e aed Soe bs Haverford, Pa... 1833 |Felix Morley........... 
Hawaii, Univ. of ( ‘|Honolulu, ‘T. H -| 1907 |Gregg M. Sinclair......: 
Heidelberg (C.) ./Tiffin, Ohio... . .-.| 1850 |Clarence E. Josephson, . 
endrix ( .|Conway, ATK......... 1884 |John H. Reynolds..,..-. 
High Point (Cc. E ..-+|High Point, No. Car.,j 1924 |G. I. Humphreys........ 
Hillsdale (C sg). ...+..{Hillsdale, Mich....... 1844 |Willfred Mauck......:.. 
REAM MORIS) ccicgee oss ded Hiram, Ohlo....// 22! 1850 |Paul H. Fall.........22. 
ROU ATE: (ah 6i0/ oo 'a ie Ticats re ea BD as aaa | 1808 gars M. potter vist Sa 
illiam Ynkiceas>. (Geneva, NYYasicn. ohn M. Potter......... 
il eae aril Pa ee Hempstead, N. Y.. 1935 |Howard S. Brower (Act.) 
- Hollins & a seid natecaraie  eyehol p foes a G; Vs... ..]| 1842: |Bessie C. Randolph..... 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the......... Wor aa iserae 1843 |V. Rey. Joseph Maxwell. 
Holy Names, Coll. Ot the (W., ay. Oakland, © ....-.-! 1880 !Sister M. Aloyse..g...-. 


Year c 
Name Ieee Governing Official bale 


#3 _ Henry I. Stahr......... 
Hood (ae ee c Wynand Wichers....... 
Stephen W. Paine....... 
E. E. Oberholtzer.......|- Rice 
E. E. Oberholtzer....... 
; ef aes Maj. Harwell G. Davis. . 
‘Howard Payne (CS 2 ORE SS See eto ...| 1890 |Thomas H. Taylor...... 
‘Howard Univ. (C., S., N.)....... i <a V ce 
- Hunter (W., E.,. 8) pak icue teat New vor SSeS are Shuster: . 5. .. 
g ‘Huntingdon (SUENBO GE nice eee oe Montgomery, Ala..... i SaSepr eee 
on. (C., 'S) WHET Or Brea Huntington, Ind...... a) 
Huron, So. Dak...... 
Caldwell, Idaho...... : 
ya oP oh Moscow, Idaho....... Ee Dales... 
aoe Sc Se boo ann Jacksonville, Il...... < 5 
Chicago, Tll.......... 
Nase (OTDADS, PM o 5... sce 
...|Bloomington, a 


oe BS Goes (Ww. 
carne: or i 
Indiana Central (C., S. HS 1902 |I. J. Good........ 


_ Indiana Technical : Wal 3 vey Bene) 
Ind Oniv. (C. a , aa ri 1 games 
5 oe [A EB Seas tae 5 (aks > Be yy eee ae 

te Uni f ( > : 


Jamestown, No. Dak.. “| 1912 


Jamestown (C., S.)............- 
-|Hawkins, Tex........ 


Jarvis Christian’ 'C., B., 8., N.). 
ohn B 


University Park, Iowa. . W. 
Baltimore, Mas s.s:3 1876 |tsaiah Bowman......... 


John Fletcher (C., 8 part, 85/6 
ohns Hopkins Un. (part C., E., S.) 
gupacn. BEST e gine sais die! sies cat os 


seweereeee sere] L590 |RODETE M, DOU... 2... 4... 


Charlotte, No. Car....| 1867 |Henry L. McCrorey..... 
Marion, Als.......... 1838 . Priest.... 2.51. 
‘Huntingdon, Penn....| 1876 
. Kalamazoo, Mich..... 1833 
‘Kansas City, Un. of $.). Kansas City, Mo..... 1933 
St. Coll. o ours & Applied 


‘Paul L. lie: SRE 
Clarence R. Decker..... 


s Salina, Kan.. 
‘Kent, Ohio. , 


Ten 
Highland "alls, "N. ae 
Siaiay es o2e Baston)-PR.... <<< 01 


se ec eee eee ee eee es |EaINESVIlle, ONIO..,.... 


Dene wee eee ee ee ee PRCKSON, LODN....... 
0 eee ee ered 
Dae eww eee eee ee es (VRCKSON, LEMM....,.... 


Waeta aise Appleton. WISG. hs 
[1 |Detroit, Mich. . 2122! 

. |Annville, Pa. . ras 
‘Bethlehem, Pa 
Baker, La...... ne 
a Memphis, TOM vies, sve 
i onkory, 'No. Car...) - 


Clyde A. Lynch... siete 
W.1@. WiHAMBS | din ooo: 
J. A. Bacoats..........% 
Fred L. Brown! GG 
PB Monroe:. 5.02.6 


R. C. Granetty. 
Stewart W. McCle 


M 
Bist Fie bikin coe Lincoln University, Pa 
Byyrafak = eesscs |Bt. Charles, Mo...., 


8). 
isville aunt ipa 54 Se Louisville, Ky.... 1.2! 
cipal (C., 8., N.).. Louisville, Ky........ 
Louisville, U. of ( Sy 8.)... {Lo 
re Textile ‘ost, ) «+++. |Lowell, Mass. 
DBM NE ia ore ais ase'e ols Sct, 
Dapoln Univ. (B., S.)........ iT i [Los Angeles, Calif: 
Loyola, Unly. (part C., E., BO) Evie Chi ps | 
est Baden (8.), 'W. Baden Spgs., Ind... 


a) A consolidation of Armour Inst. of Tech. (1892) and Lewis Bane Gada bu ee 


&) 


b) Name changed tg Mississippi Negro Training School and organized as a teachers’ college, 


cote res 


nal 5 
United States—Education; Chief Colleges 547s oe 
Year N f prs . 
10. Oo o 
Name Location Organ Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
Loyo.a Univ. (part C1, 83205..-% New Orleans, La...... 1912 |Rev. P. A. 68] 3 
Luther (©., 8). 0-220... . 22222. Decorah, Towa. Roh: Iset (Oo. Pree oct aes) see a 
Sack Bre (Ge Be. o Tae +2 Lynchburg, Va....... 1903 |R. B. Montgomery...... 254 23 j 
oe 2 af 2 EY a St. Paul, Rin hoeranie.7 1885 |Charles J. Turck........ 667 70 ‘ 
=~ a eo Ee ee Jacksonville, Tll....... 1846 |C. P. McClelland....... 550 56 
a Bo ES 2 rr ee Madison Coll., Tenn..} 1904 |E. A. Sutherland........ 234 27 
Maine, Univ. of AC» ; Bp .222. Orono, Me........... 1865 |Arthur A, Hauck........ 1,936 181 
i giper med i Pe et Ai here peor ge pD Ind.} 1895 |V. F, Schwalm.......... 569 40 
Le EPR eS p. Pee eS 
aa hhattanvillé Calle “tthe Ba oO 1863 |Brother Victor.......... 1,303) 99 
cred He ‘Wa past New York, N. ¥<.... 1841 |Grace C. Dam a[ 414) 67. 38 
Mapua Inst. of Tech. (C., S.)_...|Manils, Philippines. ..| 1925 |Thomas ‘Mapasn kee 2,400 90 
Pearirtta (CG. S52 se asses Marietta, Ohio....... 1797 |D. T. Schoonover....... 341 32 5 
PON NA BAG. eo... |Indianapolis, Ind..... 1937 |Mother M. Clarissa..... 156 24 “ 
oo ES aS ee ae Marion, Ind......... 1920 | William F. McConn..... ‘225 20 : 
Marquette Uniy. c., B.8).297. Milwaukee, Wisc... .- 1881 |/Rey. R. C. McCarthy...| 4,128] 437 
Marshall (C., E., S.)............ Huntington, W. Va...| 1837 |James E. Allen......... 1,794; 116 
Mary Baldwin (W.)...--.......- Staunto we: ..| 1842 |L. Wilson Jarman....... 323 31 
Moy ee ae es) (W., E., 8.) ee oe oer te Gordon G. Singleton. ... 585 ae 
EY cn toate tae fr ‘oledo, O. M 2 i L 
Marycrest (see St. Ambrose ‘and other V. de P. Kaley..| 170) 
* tig! hl a 
arygrove BiG tae Pee yee Detroit, Mich........ 1910 |Sister M. Honora 
Maryland (W.)...........-....- Lutherville, Md... ... 1853 |W. H. Moore, IIf.....7. 
*Maryland, Univ. of (C., E., S.). Boos Park & Balto. epee 
Ree ag -etS eare 1807- |. °C. Byrd. .3:t5. 2G eee 
Marylhurst (W., r% ‘sore GANS Stocks Marylhurst, Ore...... 1930 |Sister cf fee es Anna..... 
Marymount (w.. on, Salina, Kan.......... 1922 |Mother M. Wynn....... 
Marymount we Sees owe Secrets (TPeeryeowsl, ON. onc 28s. Mother M. Gerard.:.... 


Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.) 
aryville 


2 “a S2 eee Maryville, Tenn...... 1819 |Ralph W. Lloyd 
Maryycod (W., E, &).......... Scranton, Pa......... 1915 |Mother M. Gill... 22222. 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. (C., 8.)....|Cambridge, Mass..... 1861 |Karl T. Compton......: ; 
*Massachusetts —_ (C.. E., S.)_|Amherst, Mass....... 1863 |Hugh P. Baker.......... ; 
MeKendree Bee bh ae ee ee Lebanon, 1 3) Ee ee 18298 |Clark R. Yost ..2.,..e0ns 3 
MeMurry (C., E., 8.)........... bilene, Tex. -.: 2... . 1923 |F. WIREP. "ae Wier 450 35 
McPherson (C., aa AE ee ep McPherson, Kan..... 1887 |W. W. Peters.......... “| 22821)" soon 
Beerour Opty. (Os, 8). ee Macon, Ga.....2...:- 1833 |Spright Dowell. ........ 524 18) a 
reynurst (W. C7 Sa Marte Pe ee a. ean ae 1926 |Mother M. De Sales. ... 225 32 3 
Meredith ACES 5 a aeee™ Spe ae Raleigh, No. Car. .... 1899 |Cariyle Carspbettns pe 460 48 
Miami, Univ. of ‘ an eee a Coral Gables, Fla.....| 1925 {Bowman F. Ashe. | 1,200 r 
Miami Loa Sore ford, Gbin. os 3 aa 22 A. H. Upham.. 350 242 
3 Grover C. Dilima 900 1000 
John A. Hannah. 6,745 : 
Alex. G. Ruthven. . 12,084 773 i 
8. A. Freeman (Act. 815 y 
C. Ruggles Smith. . 575 85 7 
F. C. Wiegman.......:. 325 30 : bo 
be 
William be Bell ozs Gasians 337 18 
C._ FE. Burnss.. oso eee 274 21 
Aureiia H. Reinhardt. . 508} 86 
(C., 7 M, LL Snuth: £.¢e. cee 29 32 ; 
Milton om qt) ce ae ee ea ss le Milton, Wise......... 1867 |J. G. Meyer...........- 202) ° 22) eam 
pate nbesascwase CW 2 3. Milwaukee, Wisc..... 1895 Tea R. Sriges ete Dee 257 49 fy 
Mines and Metallurgy, Seh. of oe 
(see Mo., Uniy. of) 3 
*Minnesota, Univ. of (C., a Pe Minnea: ae) Minn....| 1851 |Walter C. Coffey ....... 15,669 848 Py 
Misericordia, College (W., S.)|Dallas, Penn......... 1924 |Sister M. Pierre......... 238 46.98 
nate House Colt & Teo, Sem. \ 
2S a ere ee Plymouh, Wise.........| 1862 |Paul Grosshuesch....... 125 19 3 
slssissiopi (COS: PRAM. erie] oot oN Le aa Dotson McG. Nelson. . 400 29 4 
Miss. Industrial (C., E., N.)..... ...| 1905 |W. M. Frazi 22 . 
*Mississippi State (CG: Pie P79, - 9 a 2,142 148 
. St. Coll. for Women....... 1,203 80° 
cea 2 Un. of (C., E.,’8.)... 1,400 108 ja 
‘isso Valley (C., 8.) 2 . bb 22 
*Missouri, Univ. of (C., E., ae 5 ; Frederick A. Middiebush.] 5,585 389 4 
Mines and Ca Sch. ae: 4 Curtis L. Wilson (Dean). 886] | 76 
Monmouth Y 5 James H. Grier: <7. 006 480 47 f 
Montana Bch ; 4 Francis A, Thomson..... 302 vilee, 
*Montana State (C.)....... z : A. DL Strands o2¢) 04 wee 1,800 168 4 
(Montana State Univ. (C., E., S.). ( if 3 Ernest O. Melby........ 2,139 100 5 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem. (S.) ; shea ns Wm. N. Schwarze..... ct, 200 20 sam 
Moravian Coll. for Women Rey. Edwin J. Heath.... 200) 35 3 
Morehouse {see Atlanta Un. Sy: “4 
Morgan State (C., S., N.)....... D. O. W. Holmes..... sie 660 38 + 
Mo ide sig lr caratetsente EarlfA. Roadman..... 75 523 44 0 
Wrarcis (OS., Ne)isis ss .. os cee James P. Garrick. .-.... 250 45... 
Morris Brown (C., N.)......--+- Wm. A. Fountain, tie « gait ca ee a 
Morris Harvey ie Fikas S58) es eigen Leonard Riggieman. . % 392 29 : 
Mt. Angel (C., E., S.)......:..-:- R. Rev. Thos. Meier. 130 35 : 
Mt. Holyoke we Bisosane hese Toawell G. Ham. ek 1,068} 126 
t. Mary (W., E. pl etasiais acts 3 Edward x Fitzpatrick.. 309 56 
Mr. Beeres..(W:, B., 8.)!....-. 5-5 Mother M. Dougherty.. 247 36 j 
Mr. St. Joseph, Coll. of (W., 8.) Mother M. Regina...... 266 41 ? 
Mt. St. Mary (W., E., S.)..--.-- ter M. De La Salle... 109 20° 
Mt. St. Mary's (W., E., 8.)...... Sister M. Dolorosa...... 434 32 B 
Mt. St. Mary’s (E., 8.)....-....- Ay R. Rey. J. L. Sheridan.. 250 30 a 
Mt. St. Scholastica Coil. (C., 8.).. .|Atehison, Kan......, 1926 |Rey. M. Lucy Dooley.. 310 37 ¥ 
t. St. Vincent, Coll. of (W., E., 8.) |New York, N. Y..... 1847 |Sister Catherine (Dean).. 387 48 
Mt Union (C., S.)i-- 22-5. 1s - (Alliance, Ohio........| 1846 af . Ket 610 42 
Muhlenberg (CORN bn ee a eee ‘Allentown, Pa........ 39 
Mundel SID ae a gee cago, Ill... ... ees 
arn, otOmaha 7 8.) aha, Nebr........ ; 
ante. Un, of Wichita (C., TE. ” 8.) |Wichita, Kan........ 1926 102 Ps 
_. , Muskingum (C., 8.)..:.....----- INew Concord, Ohio.. .| 1837 |Robert N- Montgomery... 
z * Nasson (W.).....--- ces Pee Springvale, Me.......{ 1912 |Dawn N. Wallace....... 150 15 


= Year 


Name > ; Location {Organ _ Governing Ofacial 


Rome Fy Name) Bact eee] 
National Univ. (C., S.)......<...|Washington, D. C 
National Univ. gy 8.) illa, P. I. 


Nazareth (W., 
_ Nebraska Central. & 


Mech. Arts (C., E State College, N. Mex. 

New Mexico Sch. me ches) (C.)..|Socorro, N, Mex. 
4 ew Mexico, Un. of (C., a Albuquerque, N. x. 
_ New Rochelle, Coll. of (w New Rochelle, N. Y. . 
ew Sch. for Soc, Research (C., eo New York, N. Y 
_ New York, Coll. of ‘an ee, of.. 

_ New York’ Univ. (C., 
_ Newberry (C., 8. 
Newco Memorial Coll. (see 
_ __Tulate Univ., La.) 

Coll. ot mae Newark, N. J.......-- 
, Univ. 8.) Newark, N. J. 

" Niagara’ Falls, N. Y.. 


- 


moot -|Greensboro, No. Car.. 
wf ies .)| Durham, No. Car. f 
fo, Car., Un. of (C -|Chapel Hill, No. Car.. 
*No. Car. St, Coil. * yee & 
ane ee 78.) A Ngecnshs No. Car 


( Netcheasiera Un a 


 Northlan 


aptist 
dy of Cincinnati ( 
gtady. of the Elms, Coll. of (W., os 
. ico ne CT eae 
- of the ote. ee 8.)...|/San ones, M Tex, 
soll. of the (C., 8)... .! Clarksvill k 


.{New York, Y 
-| Little ret Ark 


L, C. Garnett (Chan.) 
Florentino Cayco. 
Sister M. Coady 

Sister M. Kevin... 
Sister Teresa Marie... 
oO. Me Carrell 

C, 8. Boucher Gage. ) 
Benj. F. ea 


+ W. Branson paca 
R. H. Reece (Act.). 

James F. pa ae 
Mother Aquinas (Dean). 
Alvin 8. aoeeens (Dir.) . 
Harry N. Wrigh 

Harry W. Chase (Chan.) 
Jas. C. Kinard 


. Rev. J. M. Noonan. . 
F. D. Bluford... 
James E. shepard. 
Frank P. Graham.. 
Frank P. Graham 


Walter C. Jackson (Dean) 
\Edward FE. Rall 


7 \J. Ruskin Howe 


James R. Grant 


Wm. Lindsay Young... . 
Herbert C. Mayer..... ; 
H. Orton Wiley 

G, J. Davis 


Owens H. Brown 
ge L. Spe: “ ays ». 


i 


United States—Education; Chief Colleges , 


: - Year 

Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
Poriand, ity, Of (6, Fey. oo: =e Portland, Ore........ 1901 |Rev. C. C. Miltner 
Pratt Justitute (C.)............. Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1887 |Frederic B. Pratt. ...... 
Preahiacerian (G.).2. 2) os. ses es Clinton, So. Car...... 1880 | William P. Jacobs....... 

rincess Anne (C., N.).......... Princess Anne, Md....!...... Ro A ere Boia 
Princeton Univ. (S..).......0.... Princeton, N.J....... 1746 |Harold W. Dodds....... 
Principia Coll., Lib. Arts (Ce, 8.)-.|Pasah, WM. 22 ee... 1910 |Frederic E. ronal pe Oe! 
rovidcenoe (i. °6.) oe. cowie nas Providence, R. I...... 1917 |V. Rev. J. J. Dillon..... 
Puerto Rico, Poly. Inst. of c. ast }San German, P. R....| 1912 jJarvis 8. Morris........ 
*Puerto Rico, Univ. of (C., 8.)| Rio Piedras, P. R.....} 1903 |Jaime Benitez (Chan.)... 
Puget Sound, oe Coll. of (C., a" ...| Tacoma, Wash....... 1888 |Robert F. Thompson.... 
*Purdue (C Pee Sa aS ses Lafayette, Ind-...... 1869 |E. C. Eliott... 5 
Queens (C., a =) Pores wii oie Flushing, N. Y....... 1937 |Paul Klapper.........,. 
MGREAUENOW 206.25. cukc a ctes Charlotte, No. Car....| 1857 |Hunter B. Blakely...... 
Ubugg . Lay ats | Bip Aaa eee Quan y oo aioe. 1860 |Rev. John Koebele...... 
UPMATSIRIESPN SUED 20s os arc cite dian sini 8 © Cambridge, Mass..... 1879 |Ada Louise Comstock. . . 
Randolph-Macon (S.)........... Ashland, Va.......... 1830 |J. Earl Moreland....... 
Randolph-Macon So Pe Tak Lynchburg, Va....... 1893 |Theodore H. Jack....... 
Rediands, Univ. of (C., E., S.)...| Redlands, Calif....... 1909 |Elam J. Anderson....... 
MEARS 5 BRD On ove sce s- os se Portland, Ore........ 1908 |Dexter M. Keezer....... 
wo S nu Se eS A eee Denver, Colo.7....... 1888 |V. Rev. Robt. M. Kelley. 
Regis Coll. for Women (E., S.). Weston, Mass........ 1929 |Sister Honora. ......... 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst. (S.)....... i es a ee eer ee Cae 1824 |William O. Hotchkiss. . 
*Rhode Island State (C., S.)..... Kingston, R.1.. .| 1892 |Carl R. Woodward. . 
Rice Institute (C.)...........- ..|Houston, Tex. 1912 |Edgar O. Lovett...... 
Riehmond, Univ. of (C., S.). ee Richmond, Va. 1832 |Frederic W. Boatwright 
Ricks (C , 8.) Rexburg, Idaho 1888 |Hyrum Manwaring 
Rider (C., 8 Trenton, N. J. 1865 |F. F. Moore....... 
Ripon .) Ripon, Wise 1851 |Silas Evans....... 
Rivier (W., ..|Nashua, N. H ..| 1933 |Sister Marie Getty...... 
Ronnoke.(C., 9.)....-......0~ «af GRIOHR, WR Se cian hase, 1842 |Chas. J. Smith.......... 
Robert Colicses... 2... f2-4.4 20: Istanbul, Turkey..... 1864 |W. L. Wright, Jr........ 
Rochester, See of (part C., E.,S.)| Rochester, N. Y...... 1850 |Alan Valentine......... 
Rockford (W., SIS yeas ss putisa Rockford, Ill........- 1847 |Mary A. CheeK......... 
Rockhurst (E., 85 Sat aa AE Kansas City, Mo..... 1910 |Rev. Wm. H. McCabe... 
AL I ae eee ene are Winter Park, Fla..... 1885 |Hamilton Holt.........7 
PAORAT ER EW .. S.OR Sos awe’ oh oe River Forest; Til... - 1901 |Sister Mary Evelyn..... 
Rose Poly. Inst. is: 1 eee ee ee Terre Haute, Ind..... 1874 |D.B. Prentice... 22. a 
PIBHOMIOMNE CW, ©: )enei soa bo v0 Rosemont, Pa........ 1922 |Mother M. Cleophas. . 
Russell Sage (W.)..........-- SEV ERON) ae Tone one, 1916 eure ; M. McKinstry 
GEL)... nhs oy See pei 

Rust (C., PS I Se Holly Springs, Miss...| 1866 |L. M. McCoy. ......... 
*Rutgers Guiv, As ak ake so New Brunswick, N. J.| 1766 |Robert C. Clothier...... 


New Jersey College for Women | New Brunswick, N. J.| 1918 |Margaret T. Corwin 
Sacred Heart, Coll. & Academy of 


ON CRE Oe Aree Grand Coteau, La. 1821 |Mother Marjory Erskine. 
ie. AdmuTOBe(S.) 5.5.5. «os 5 st. Davenport, Iowa. .... 1885 |Rt. Rev. A. J. Burke 
MMaryerest (W.) Mec. sects e Davenport, Iowa..... 1939 |Sister Hazel Marie (Dean) 
CU OTTRSE rot © 8 Se Manchester, N. H....| 1889 |R. Rev. B. C. Dolan. 
St. Augustine (C., N.)........... Raleigh, No. Car..... 1867. |Rev. Edgar H. Goold... . 
St. Benedict, Coll. x Gi: S.)....]St. Joseph, Minn..... 1913 |Mother R. Pratsehner... 
pe penadiat's (8.)...-....6.564: Atchison, Kan........ 1858 |Martin Veth............ 
St. Paeuedine of Sick (part C., ges Loudonville, N. Y. 1937 |Rev. Cyprian Mensing.. . 
St. Bonaventure (part C., E., St. Bonaventure, N. Y.| 1859 |Rev. Thomas Plassmann. 
+. Catherine, Coll, of (W., 3° .|St. Paul, Minn....... 1911 {Sister Eucharista........ 
MeO IAFOM Wicg P17 Da)..s Ios tee Milwaukee, Wisc..... 1932 |Sister Mary Ignatia.. 
St. Edward’s Seminary (S.)...... rere a Bl aos peeee iA 1931 |V. Rev. T. C. Mulligan. . 
ppebawarus Univ. oo... s.r aie' Aust PEL as ls 3. 1885 |Rey. Dr. 8, F. Lisewski.. 
St. -Elizabeth, Coll. of (W., 8.). -|Convent Station, N. -t wk Sister Marie Byrne...... 
3 neis Broo ge bs 1858 |Rev. Brother Columba. . 
St. Prancis: Con. of (W., 8). 70.% Joliet, Ill. 1925 |Sister M. Aniceta....... 
St. is Cw. ne . .| Lafayette, Tn 1890 |Mother M. Benigna..... 
St. :|Loretto, Fa 1847 |V. Rev. J. P. J. Sullivan. . 
St. Burlington, Wise 1931 |V. Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski 
St. Chicago, IIl.. 1912 |Sister Mary Inez........ 
St. Annapolis, Md. .| 1784 |Stringfellow Barr....... 
St. Collegeville, Minn. 1857 |Rt. Rey. Alcuin Deutsch 
St. .|Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1870 |V. Rev. E. J. Walsh..... 
St. .| West Hartford, conn. 1932 |Sister M. Rosa (Dean)... 
St. Je ‘| Collegeville, Ind.. 1891 |Rev. A. H. Dirksen...:. 
St. + E., S.) - .| Portland. Me. i aapcha so . Spee sex Derry.... 
. Jose ns ba: 5 ee ie mmitsburg, Md..... ister Paula.....5-...08 
St ee y Princeton, N. J....... 1914 |V. Rev. A. Hamilton... . 
St. Joseph’s (W.)...2:-.0se0.--- Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1916 nace Rev. Msgr. W. T. Dil- 
afd de ope Ce eee 
AGRO DEA Coed anf ile pelo ces Philadelphia, Pa...... 1851 |V. Rev. Thos. J. Love.... 
st Tames Univ. (C., E., §.)...|Canton, ae 7 Soe ee -| 1856 arure H. Jencks....... 
St. Louis Univ. (part C., Bx, s54 St. Louls, Mo....... ‘| 1818 |/H. B..Crimmins......., 
Fontbonne (W., E., S.).......- St. Louis, Mo nae 1923 |Mother M. O'Neill....... 
Maryville (W. Sy. SAE POE “|St, Louis, Mo........ 1872 |Mother Marie Mouton. . 
Webster (W., 8) fy eaten ae Sh. Webster Groves, Mo..| 1915 |George F. Donovan..... 
St. ceed AE stele canna re Lacey, Wash......... 1895 \Rt. Rev. L. Burton..... 
St. Mary (W., B:, S.).....-..-.. Leavenworth, Kan.. 1923 |A. M. Murphy.......-- 
St. Mary of the i. 8): re E., 8) Columbus, Onions. 1924 |Sister M. Aloyse........ 
-of-Wasatch, Coll. 
awe We Pits were sie aga mi cirtye {galt Lake City, Utah; 1926 |Sister Mary Agnes...... 
“St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W., S.)..|St. Mary - of - the 
Woods, Ind... af ie pecrner me bint | i adie 
NANG Siam + wah we cceicie oie sit St. Mary's Coll., f.} 1 rother Austin. ........ 
Pay 1) eh eat) Holy Cross, nd fees! 1844 {Sister M. ites Pe hae 
| st Ma: pe Ee # a schcade se = Ofihard Lake, Mich. .| 1885 |Rt. Rev. L. J. ital 
St. Mary’ a RE ne nen Pare Winona, Minn....... 1913 |Brother L. ‘Jerome. 2 
St. araty s Dominican (W., E., 8.) peed Orleans, La..... 1910 |Sister Mary Dominic. . 
St. Mary’s Sem. & Uniy......-.- altimore, Md....... 1791 1V. Rev. John F. Fenlon.. 
‘Bt. Maty’ 's Univ. (part C., S.).. jean Antonio, Tex... .. 1852 |Rev. W. F. Golatka..... 
St. Michael's........-....-6006% -|Winoosk! Park, Vt.. 1904 |James H. pa! Sette ef, 
: St. Norbert (S.)..... Ee REE ‘West De Pere; Wisc.. -| 1898 |R. Rev. FH. Pennings. 
a BESOIINC 055066 oe cee oo Northfietd, Minn..... Aaa We Bees ke ee 


a ae : ' ; ; | Year y 
Location Organ Governing Official is 


D! - 
St. Rose, Coll. of (W., 


ait YN .E. 
Siena 2 |M. Agnes Somers 
: Teresa Gal ae af Me Sister Simplicia.........|.---.-.| 


2 College (i 5 Salem, N.C.. Howard E. Rondthaler. - 
Samuel Huston (C., E., S., N.)... i = Stanley E. Grannum...- 
3 ‘San ee Univ. of 


- Univ. 
San Francisco (W., et Bpetasy deol San Francisco, Calif. . - Mother L. Mejia....-...- 
San Francisco, Un. ‘of (part S.).|San Francisco, Calif...) 1855 |William J. Dunne....... 
Santa Clara... 0. ee ee Santa Clara, Calif. ...| 1851 |Rev. Chas. J. Walsh.... 
} niv. of (C., 8.)..|Manila, P. I..........]-..-.- Fr. Silvestre Sancho..... 
Basie 1926 |Constance Warren.....- 
BF TS 1924 |J. L. Cuninggim........ 


1888 |Rev. W. Suewar Nevils. 
1927 |Ernest J. Jaqua........- 
eee caine a} emule, NV ASE. cswel 1898 |Rey. Franeis as Corkery . 
See tee 1892 |C. Hoyt Watson........ 
1856 |V. Rev. J. F. Kelly...... 
1883 |James A. Reeves....:..- 
ie a 5 Raleigh, No. Car..... - Daniel.....% .- 
IN Peiiesise seis cela -No. Little tox ARK ee G 
a 


1899 |Bancroft Beatley.. 
1867 |Edwin Edgar Voigt. 
1883 |Warren P. Behan. . 
1911 |Henry T. Moore... 
1871 |Herbert Davis..... 
(9} See 8s. , So. . Rion McKissick...... 
y (28 in k - Connolly...... 
St. Coll. a) Agric. & 
. Arts , So. an 

ae, Univ. of (C., et 8) .3.. , So. es ~ Weeka.:....osas3 
RE no: Se Tenn.......| 1857 |Alexander Guerry....... 

as Washington, D. C....} 1917 |James A, Bell.......... 

se) Los Angeles, Calif. 1879 |R. B. von KleinSmid. 


See atest als:~' dfartle.s | Dallas, BOX se ous ace] DOLLS im phrey hee. .2.s 8 


Bounties 4 -|Scotlandvitle, La. .... BOVE oth GE Glark os kn a 
Raters seed ass Winfield, Kan........ 1885 |Charles E. Schofield. ... 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1848 |Charles E. Diehl........ ; 


a Bet Lafayetta, La........| 1898 |Joel L. Fletcher......... 
.|Georgetown, Tex..... 1840 |J. N. R. Score.......... 


Spring Hill, Ala...... 1830 " Rev. Wm. D. O'Leary 
Springfield, Mass.....| 1885 {Ernest M. Best......... 
Stanford Uniy., Galif..| 1885 |Ray Lyman Wilbur... _- 
Car..} 1896 |M, F. Whittaker. . k 
a oben tee the SOUBRG Ose Mae bere 


Mate salen -| 1891 |Richard 8. Ree 
.| 1887 |Hugh A. Kelsey. 

sate : ..| 1870 |Harvey N. Davis. 

RAMEN Dretalgidre ce shake i .| 1867 |Henry T. McDonald. g 

Ry eteistany < citgoe as MESSRS. since hud 1906 |Gleason L. Archer....... 


Saige aera Weel Briar Va... han Meta Glass............. 

sc, ,s. a) tee, 1870 |Wm. P. Graham (Chan.). 
a” <-t cisiesbis «| Ralladega, Ala. ...0004 1867 |Buell G. Gallagher...... 

BA asahieys «bate 1931 \James E. Mooney....... 

a tke Gal. PRAPKIO, NTO. io 55 te 1883 |M. BE. Collins........... 


Pos. Ui of Sn 8. Fe “s " : Cookeville, Tenn... ; | Derryberry... 
‘enn pie niv. o ..| Knoxville, Tenn, a ; Hoskins, «6.6: 
yore Station, Tex... . Walton...... 

rt Worth, Tex..... 1873 |McGrudes E.-Sadler..,.. 

RRNA. rales ere ahve a) at ee a Dominion R. Glass......|....... ci 

PAS, 00, 1925 |E. N. Jones..........05 


ID. M. Wiggins. ......5.. 


‘Remsen B. Ogilby.. 
leter a GEG 


iy 
Trinity Gare GC. By). 
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+y No. 
: Year No. of | of 
Name _Location Organ| Governing Official Std's | Tchs. 
nist RTO.) 7). eh Sack, elere Burlington, V 1925 |Sister M, Emman Fr 
_ 2 A eg Univ. (C., E., 8.).....}San Antonio, Tex. 1869 yarett Ss 
SR EB ee eae ee Mass. . 440 
Tulane Gniy. (part C., S02. New Orleans, La...... : 603 
Newcomb Mem., ee ‘Sophie (W.) |New Orleans, La..... : 73 
Tulsa, Uniy. of (C., BA) daa ok Tulsa, Okla... 22... CO: Is Pontinaicca gees. & 75 
Tusculum (C.). Sites Wisco. 8 Greeneville, Tenn.....| 1794 |John McSween........; 30 24 
Tuskegee Inst. (C., E., S., N.).. .|Tuskegee Inst., Ala. | - - D. Pattersons. sien. 184 
Been’ ESTO eee. ocd Je ETS. Cie Barbourville, Ky... .. 1879 |Conway Boatman....... 310 21 
Jai on (C., = pe ea BE we Toy? Lineoln, Nebr........ 1891 |E. E. Cossentine........ 
eaion Relate Sick eS Schenectady, N. ¥..!_| 1795 [Dixon R. Fox........ 2. 
Union Univ ae 5 Re es ae Jackson, Tenn........ 1834 |John J. Hurt. ........:. 
J. ~e Coast Gaara uate s ee New London, Conn...| 1876 |Capt. Jas. Pine (Supt.) . 
U. 8. Military Academy......... West Point, N. Y.....] 1802 Me Gen. F. B. Wilby 
(Supt). bos ce ee 
U.S. Naval Academy........... Annapolis, Md........ 1845 |Rear Kamital J. R. Bear- 
dali (Supt.)...... 046... 
Upper Iowa A a (C., S.) ..|Fayette, Iowa........ 1854: |¥. T.. Smith 3 aeeeecer 
Sepualen(Os SS). . .....7. 5. .|/East Orange, N. J./..| 1893 |Evald B. Lawson. 


Ursas (C., $.). z 
Ursuline (La.) (now Brescia Coll. ) 
CG pee CW. d ery ada ISIS) hate eA ww 


Collegeville, Pa.. 1869 |Norman E. McClure. 


1871 |Mother Marie Sands 
- oe -| 1921 |Mother Mary Robert 
. |Logan, Utah. ..... 2: 1888 |Elmer G. Peterson. . 
‘Utah, Univ. of (C., he E., - ) ......./Salt Lake City, Utah..} 1850 |LeRoy E. Cowles... 
Valparaiso Univ. (C., 8). 22.221! Valparaiso, Ind....... 1859 |Otto P. Kretzmann.. : 
Vanéerbilt Untv. (C., 8.)........ Nashville, Tenn...... 1872 |Oliver C. Carmichael, ., . 


“ye OUST ERS 1S a ea Poughkeepsie, N. Y...| 1861 |Henry N. MacCracken. . 
*Vt.. Un.of, &St. aga Coll. (C.,S.)|Burlington, Vt....... 1791 |John S, Millis. ...c7 2... 
Villa Madonna CW Bae St ek te Covington, FeV tw as 1921 |R. Rev. Msgr. M. Leick. 
Villa Maria (W., E., S.)......... pot ik ee ee 1925 |Joseph J. Wehrie........ 
Villanova (part C., E., Be): 8 Ban Villanova, Pa........ 1842 |E. V. Stanford.......... 
Virginia Military Institute. > Note tha Lexington, Va........ 1839 |Chas. E. Kilbourne...... 

*Virginia Poly. Inst. (C., 8.)..... Blacksburg, Va....... 1872 |Julian A. Burruss....... 
Va. State Coll. for Negroes (C., E., 

RAE See oe er or Petersburg, Va......- 1882 oe M. Gandy......:.- 
Ya. Theo. Sem. & Coll. (C., N.). .|Lynchburg, aa Pei fe 1887 |W. H.R. Powell Be See 
Virginia U nion Univ. (C., E., S., ok > Richmond, Va........ 1899 |John M. Ellison... 1... 
Virginia, Univ. of (part Ce E., .--| 1819 |John L. Newcomb...... 
SELES ee ee ere : ..-| 1832 |Frank H. Sparks........ 


1883 {Clarence C. Stoughton. 


Wake ‘Forest (C., 8.) 1834 |Thurman D. Kitchin 1,050 60 
Walla Walla (C., S. 2 |George W. Bowers.. 3 39 
Wartburg (C. E. J. Braulick:.... 25 
Washburn Municipal ‘Univ. ( 5 oak : Bryan S. Stoffer. .. 64 
Washington (C., 3 eee é 8 2 Gilbert W. Mead....... 28 
Washington and Poa (S.).. Ralph C. Hutchison..,..]....... 44 
Washington and Lee Uniy. (S.).. Francis P. Gaines....... 62 
| olathe Ai ictnweoed oe 'B. G: Wilkinson 2s, .ot.c8 a1 
ashington State Coil. o i 
Op. » A ee eS aS eae Pullman, Wash....... 1890 |Ernest O. Holland...... 3,981 265 
Washington Wniv. (C., 8.) .... .j/8t. Louis, Mo... ..4,. 1853 tee e R: Throop, ss. 3,144 681— 
- Washington, Univ. ay ‘e. E., S.) .|Seattle, Wash........ 1861 aul. Sieg: ..: 27. demo 9,500 640° 
Mayer Wily. (C.19.). o.0..c<00f Detroit, Mich........ 1933 Worn EB. Bow.... ae 8,808 352 
Waynesburg ee ay 235 Betas oie Waynesburg, Pa...... 1849 |Paul Rich Stewart...... 4 20 
Webster (see St. uis Univ.) 
wraicsley CW)... Nese cee eo es Wellesley, Mass...... 1870 |Mildred H. Br a iis 1,504) 201 
RIRRIBIAU Yo) Bec Poss wails oa Giese Grand For Lm Pac on 4 pe hee po hi “ eld. i. caer 8. . 
st ee rises Sette tac ro rand Forks, No oss Bieks i4, paeue 
Syeticy an. ERGs EIS Ed St remlrb: img a pple 1836 |N. C. McPherson, Jr..... 40 


Maco ‘i 
Middletown, Conn....} 1831 |James L. McConaughy.. 


W. Va. Inst. of Tech ; S.).|Montgomery, W. Va..| 1895 |E.S. Maclin.... 38 
ZW. Va, State (C., E, ane. moa: Institute, W. Va...... 1891 |John W. Davis. ; 55 
*West Virginia Un. (C E., 8.)...|Morgantown, W. Va..} 1867 |Charles E. Lawall.. 3,000 276 
W. Va. Wesleyan (C., E., 8.)..... Buckhannon, W. Va. .| 1890 |Joseph W. Broyles. _ 400 28 
ou. 10r Women, 25s nh.. <2 Oxford, Ohio... .| 1853 |Mary M. D. Thomson.,. 41 
Western Maryland (C., £., 8.). Westminster, M 1867 |Fred G. Holloway. . Ny 5 57 
Western Reserve Un. (part C., 8.)|Cleveland, Ohio 1826 |Winfred G. Leutner..... 9,135 744 
Western Union (C., 8.) ‘|LeMars, Iowa. . at 1900" (D: O. Kime, toe sonar 288 22 
Westminster (S.) . .|Fuiton, IMOPR lanl 1853) |F. Li. MeCluer. 6. 535.25 21 
Westminster (C., _ |New Wilmington,Penn.} 1852 |Rev. R. F. Galbreath.... 55 * 
Wheaton (©. s). .|Wheaton, Ill......... 1860 |V. Raymond Edman....| 1,153 75 
Wheatou (Ww) ./Norton, Mass........ 1834 |J. Edgar Park...... 2.4. 460 zz, 
Whitman (C. ||, /Walla Walla, Wash...| 1859 |Winslow 8S, Anderson.,.. 47 
Whittier (C., po pel eae? Whittier, Calif....... 1901 |W. CO. Mendenhall...... 50 
Whitworth (C., S.,.......0..0--- Spokane, Wash..:....| 1890 |Frank F. Warren....... 26 
Peiiventdrce ae ‘(C.; E., N.) ...|Wilberforce, Ohio..... 1856 ote To Wesley yas. 80 
Wiley (C., SLIDE) 2), apie ateszets eee DK> soe ee ai eae WW, DOg an . ts. se spies aL 
Saya com aien, Ore rie. Joss Se ela eth m Seo abit mete 

Willametis Bigs Gn. (C.)....|Dayton, Tenn........ 1930 rb og A.. Rud@, unas a 
William Jewell (C., S.).......-. kz Liberty, Mo.......... 9849). |. IT.) Hester... 4.57 - on vee 9 
ae a oe ue | ate ...|Williamsburg, Va..... 1693 |John S, Bryan,,........ 1,330 92 
William Fenn (C., MSG AL em Oskalooss, Iowa...... 1873 |E. F. Elliott......... ‘Alea 25 20. 
Witicons: PO). ee pore 2, _..|Williamstown, Mass. .| 1793 |James P. Baxter 3rd.... 750 95 
Wilmington (C., E., 8.)........-- Wilmington, Ohio.....| 1870 |S. Arthur Watson 200 17 
Wilson (W, he 5 eee Chambersburg, Pa....| 1869 |Paul S. Havens. 358) 51 
Winthrop wis ANS a see tere ete Rock Hill, So. Car:.::| 1886 |Sheiton Phelps..... 1,820! 93 
*Wisconsin, Un. "ot Cy E., 8.)....|Madison, Wisc....... 1849 |Clarence A. Dykstra 11,133 600 
Wittenberg (C S3)etas- ore s1e8 ‘|Springfield, Ohio...... 1845 |Rees E. Tulloss. . 722 71 
EC eae Spartanburg, So. Gar..| 1851 |Henry N. Snyder. 467, 24 
Woman's Coir. (see N. Y. Un. of) e 


(a) Univ. of San Antonio and oie Univ. of Waxahachie have merged; merged institutions aes 
as Trinity University, San Antonio, T' 'exas. 


> 


a) eek el kad ri 


2 ; - . ae at 2: 


Year : : No. 0 
ing Official | 


: Name 2 Location Orgsn| Govern 
- Wooster, Coll. of (C., S.)..---.-- Wooster, Ohio Charles F. Wishart.... 
- Worcester Poly. Inst. (S).. ...|Worcester, M Wat Tyler Cluverius....] 


.|Laramie, Wyo J. L. Morrill 
.|New Ocleans, : Mother M. Agatha 

Clestine J. Steiner...... 
Charles Seymour........ 
J. L. McCorison, Jr..... 
ey a A Moses L. Isaacs (Dean).. 
York, Nebr.......+-- D. E. Weidler......-.-- 
.|Youngstown, Ohio....| 1908 Howard W. Jones....... 


Canadian Universities 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaires 


Wolfville, Nova Scotia 1838 , Frederick W. Patterson . 
.|Edmonton, Alberta. ..| 1906 | Robert Newton 
‘| Lennoxville, Quebec. ..| 1845 | Lord Bishop of Quebec 
(C. .)| Vancouver, B. C...... 1915 | Leonard 8. Klinck... 
OR ase Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 | Carleton Stanley.... 
s ‘yD 111.) Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1789 | Rev. C. A. S. Walke 
B., S.)...-+..--| Quebec, P. Q......... 1852 | Mgr. Camillo Roy 
(BL) .......22-e+++2-+--| Montreal, Quebec. ...| 1896 | Rev. E. M. Brown 
id (C., E., 8.)-...-..---| St. A. deBellevue, Que., 1906 | W. H. Brittain .. 
fia, Univ. of (C., E., S.)...| Winnipeg, Man.. A 
Univ. S$.) . | Montreal, Quebec 
Hamilton, Ont... RR Bosse tae Oe 
Montreal, Quebec 1878 | Bishop Charbonneau... . 
.| Sackville, N. B.. -| 1840 | George J. Trueman..... 
..pFredericton, N. B.....|- 1800 | Norman A. McKenzie... 
‘ .| Ottawa, Ont........- 1866 | V. Rev. Philip Cornellier 
S.)...| Kingston, Ont... . 1842 |R. C. Wallace...... 


_ *Wyoming, Un. of (C., E. 
. Xavier U: iv. (C., E., &., 3 


” 


s Necaoe coansotas Charlottetown, P.E.I..| 1855 |R. Rev. J. A. Murphy . 

Francis XavierColl. U.of(C.,E.)| Antigonish, N. S...... 1855 | V. Rey. D. J. MacDonald 
katchewan, Univ. of (C., E., S.)| Saskatoon, Sask......| 1907 | J. S. Thomson. ........ 
Toronto, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)....| Toronto, Ont.........| 1827 | Rev. H. J. Cody........ 
- Western Ont., Univ. of (C., E., S.)| London, Ont......... 1878 |W. Sherwood Fox...... 


The Simpler Spelling Movement 

= eee itedre bee WEOES Russell, M.S. 

The followin: a list of representative reform words in common use thru Ameri i 

with general rules for further simplifications: = oie ae 
tho ‘ 


; controler inclose nite technic 
nebo donut indorse Porto Rico theater 
Me x draft os roel . tho 
gipsy Ss th 
. : hiccup nabor(hood) sulfur pepe pd he 
1) Substitute e for ae or oe. Examples: cyclo- (7) When final ed is pronounced d drop e unless 


ameba, esthetic, maneuver. necessary to show i i eS 

* (2) Avoid the use of gh. Examples: nite, altho, | nounst Bias as ped saeiag vowels lento . 
ru. UF: 8 + a . 

3} Drop ue from wor asen. ding in gue. Examples: Bek Mei use of old English spellings ending in - 
 eatalog, dialog, pedagog, prolog. i : 

cod) ‘Change final ise to ize when so pronounst. e. Form plurals in s or es according to general 
Eauraples: surprize, advize. ; rule, avoiding Latin endings. Example: formulas, — 
) Change ph to # when so pronounst. Ex- not formulae. q 
es: fantasy, fantom, fonetic, sulfur, telefone. (10) In all cases where two or more forms are — 


(6) Omit silent letters. acceptable choose the simpler and more fonetic. 


e present trend of interest in reconstruction | _ The facultativ simplification of English spelling ' 
f English spelling is toward the development of | is also agitated, and improved spellings ar in daily 
systematic skemes of simplified or fonetic re- | use, especially in some newspapers (notably the 
_ spellings; these ar mainly intralfabetic, i.e. “within | Chicago.Tribune) and in magazines. Those simpli- 
‘the present 26 letter alfabet; using no new letters.’’ | fications which hav found most general acceptance 
The intention is to work out a consistent, sys- | ar thru for through, altho for although, definit 
: cad pegs Reith es peered simplifications 
L e Mended an romu. 

Four systems ar representativ of this effort. | years by both the Simplified Shelling ‘Society, 
Below ar reproduced, as examples, the first sentence | Wallsend-upon-Tyne, England, and the Spelling 

of the Gettysburg Address, in each of the systems: | Reform Association, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

New Spel - ormulated by the Simplified Spell- Besides intralfabetic respellings there ar those 
society of England: Forskor and seven yeerZ | who advocate extralfabetic skemes, using new 
our faadherz braut forth on dhis kontinent a] letters personally invented or taken from the 

‘naeshon, konseevd in liberty and dedikaeted | alfabets of previous reformers or from the symbols 

dhe Bi puosahen dhat aul men ar kreated eekwal. | of the International Phonetic Association. A 

,_ Amerikan Simplified, by Ralph Gustafson, | notable instance of this type of reform’ is the 
Moorestown, N. J.: Forskor and seven yeerz agoe | Audigraph system of Woodford D. Anderson, Col- 
our faadherz braut forth on dhis kontinent a neu | lege of The City of New York. ' 

Z on, konseevd in liberti and dedikaeted tu}; The desirability and urgency of reform lies in 
dhe ropozishon dhat aul men ar kreated eekwal. | its possibility of obviating educational difficulties 

System: tized Spelling, by F. S. Wingfield, 4617 | inherent in the standard spelling, economy in 

Grace street, acege: 4 score and 7 years ago our | letters, and finally that respelling would tend to 
ers braut foerth on thiss continent a new | indicate pronunciation without ambiguity. The 
obstacles to reform ar public and educational 
inertia, the vast literature printed in the standard ~ 
spelling, and the widespread prejudice that the 
n | Present orthografy is bilt on an _ historico-ety- 
mological basis which must not be disturbed in any 
particular. 


: _ Newspaper Circulation in U. S., 1941 
There were 1,974 Miuyeotaeeaners (oresindan a toe aoa eee United States at the close of 1941, 
ace Penvleee to alot Pree ea ear of Newspapers: qa Panga in publication at < ; r ; 
Bese eee we copes ois 408 © he ene of os dad tatmasen Gusta 
ee per issue of somewhat over 42 eats copies; and 510 Sunday papers with’ songs O78 A. 


tic, popular orthografy, capable of immediate 
ie with present typografic equipment. 


United States—Education; Junior Colleges 553 
American Junior Colleges . 
Source: This list, is based on the 1942 Educa- | abbreviations following the names of the colleges ‘ 
tional Directory of the United States Office of | indicate: C., co-educational; E., has extension 
Education. The data are from questionnaires re- | courses; N., for Negroes only; S., summer school; & 
turned by the institutions in the year 1942, The | W., women only. . 
~ oR See 3 
Year 

Name Location Organ Goyerning Official 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C oe Abas, Ga... ...; GeonH. King =< 2. 5a 
Agric. and Mech. (C., .| Magnolia, ee : Chas. A. Overstreet... .. 
Albert Lea Junior (C.) .| Albert hes Clair Jordan (Dean)..... 
All Saints’ Episcopal (W .| Vicksburg, Rev. W. G. Christian.... 
Oe Tee . .|}Cambridge Eeiege Pa.} 1912 |John J. Kolasa......... 
Amarillo (C.). .|Amarillo, Tex........ TH292}55 By Meal 05 Sater 
Anderson (W.). Anderson, So. Car 1911 |Annie D. Denmark...... 
Arkansas City a (C., 8. ). Arkansas City, Kan. 1922 |C. E. St. John (Supt.).... 
Armstrong (C., 8.).......-...5.- Berkeley, = eaters 1918 |J. Evan Armstrong......|... yeas 
Armstrong sca Xe, 2S Pe Savannah 1935 |J. Thomas Askew....... ; 
Ashland Junior (C., ...-|Ashland, Ky. ecamnponti ae 1938 jO. . Dabney (Dean).. 
Austin rege Jaitor (Gus. Chicago, Tll.......... 1937 |C. L. MacCallum (Dean).. 
Austin Junior (C.)........-.--.. Austin, Minn........ 1940 |R. r Meland (Dean).... 
OAL [it 0)' 2 ee ee ee Danville, Va......... 1859°|Curtis Bishop........... 
Bakersfield Junior (©., 8.)........ Bakersfield, Calif..... 1913 |Grace V. Bird (Dir.). 
Bartlesvilie Coll.-High Sch. (C.)..|Bartlesville, Okla... .. 1927 |Paul C. Norvell (Prin.): 
Bay City age &: Negi ane Mt Bay City, Mich...... 1922 {George E. Butterfield... .}....... 
Prokley (C, B:, 8.).ccsncccee. es Beckley, W. Va.......| 1933 |D.K.Shroyer (Bus. Man.) 
Bennett Falter ‘HS Cle Bois Sets Millbrook, N. Y...... 1891 |Courtney Carroll........ 
Bethany Lutheran (C.).......... Mankato, Minn...... 1911 |Sigurd C. Yivisaker..... 
Bethel Woman’s.............. .- | Hopkinsville, Ky... .. 1854 |Kenneth R. Patterson 
Bethune-Cookman (C., 8.)....... Daytona Beach, Fla. .} 1872 |Mary McLeod ae 
“hey att oy: 8 ee Asheville, No. Car....| 1927 |J. J. Stevenson, Jr. 
Bismarck te Cee oS Ree Pe Bismarck, No. Dak...| 1939 | Walter J. Swensen . 
Blackburn Univ. (C.)........... Carlinville, Ill. . 1856 |William M. Hudson. 
Biackstone (W.)....-.sce. dees ce Blackstone, Va. 1894 |J. Paul Glick........... 
LP aS a ae ee Brenham, Tex 1883 |C. F. Schmidt. ......... 


_.|Boise, Idaho. . 

.|Bradford, Mass arg 
.|Brawley, Calif........ 
.|Brevard, No. Car..... 


Boise Junior (C., E., 


Burlington Junior (C.).... 
Cambridge oe Se be 
Campbell (C., 8.). 
Campbelisvilie (C., 


8.)- ’.'|Campbelisville, Ky... 
Canal Zone Junior ee E., Ss 


’ ||Balboa, Canal Zone... 


Caney Junior (C., 8.)........... Pippapass, Ky....... 
SP O92) eee Price) Utah... ca... 
Carl Schurz Evening Junior (C.). .|Chicago, Dl.......... 
Cazenovia Junior (W.)..-......- Cazenovia, N. Y...... 
Centerville Junior (C.).......... Centerville, Iowa..... 
RDTIEPARCW ooo 5:2 <ic 2 Sie we = yee. Conway, Ark......... 
RMSE Fite ears f= wois ols tines McPherson, Kan. 


Ontario, Calif........ 


Chevy Chase Junior (W.)..-....- Washington, D. C 

ROIIREMN CW sis duc cissicce ss sss sss Columbia, Mo........ 
Clarendon Junior (C.).......-..- Clarendon, Tex....... 
Clarinda Junior (C.)...........- Clarinda, lowa....... 


Coalinga, Calif....... 


Conception Se racnse (form, Con-' 
opeon Junior College)........ 
Goncordis. #.. .. -. - +  e ee 2 


.|Crosby, Minn 
.|Miles City, Mont... .. 
ash 


_|St. TU talD 5/5 
Dodge city, San ene 
wling (C.) Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Bowfin te EOS Seger res Duluth, Minn........ 
ast Central Junior te. raf) me Decatur, Miss... ..... 
Fast Mississippi Junior (C., S.).. _|Scooba, Miss......... 
Eastern Mennonite School (Goa mburg, Va..... 
Eastern New Mexico (C., E., 8.)... -|Portales, N. Mex..... 
Edinb Junior (C., Dear Edinburg, Tex........ 
El eke Junlor(C.)uscscca ve + El Darada, Kan...... 
El Reno Junior (C.)...-...------ El Reno, Okla........ 
Bikader Public Junior (C.)......- Elkader, Iowa......-. 
Ellsworth Junior (C.).....-.---- Iowa Falls, lowa..... 
By J (5 ee ici Oene ote. 
mory (8): " "7777771 || Pride's Crossing, Mass 
Evanston Colieziate Inst, (C_)...| Evanston, Ul 
Erie Cantey OF Un. of Pittsburgh te 
(C., Bs 8.) ee ewe eee ns Mie Ba ie 
Fairfax Hall Junior OWI < Fie, 8 
5 Rn Pen anee Lake Fores 
Fe (W. ye oe Ken York, 


fh Junior ane Fort Smith, e fowa. : 


i 


~ | Nat. Mew ieee? Ga. 


New Longon, N sl eaeag 


Dorothy M. Bell........ 
Percy E. Palmer (Prin.).. 
Eugene J. Coltrane...... 
R. L. Robinson........- 


Irving T. Richards...... 
Leslie H. Campbell... ... 
Warren F, Jones.......- 


TO, Ruggles. ee ane 
J. Wade F 


Carrie Sutherlin . 
James C. Miller. 
H. T. Burton.. 

Herbert L. Glynn. 
D. Leslie Bawvak ta eo ae 
J. E. Huchingson..:.... 
tee G. Wilkinson.......- 

. Scott Thompson, 


Edward E. Malone...... 
Martin Graebner........ 
Rey. Arthur J. Doege. 

G. W. Long 


W. H. Cramfor (Dean). . 
R. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Boylan 

D. Chadwick (Dean). . 
on.. : 


J. Lioyd)Mahony......- 
William B. Gates....... 
Bloise P. Tremain,..,... 
A G. aight Rayer <r 
Wm. H. Gray, Jr.....--> 
Harris Dickey (Dean). 

. W. Ramsey... - 


ooeeere 


_ Gary (C., 8.) 
: Georgia Niiliy s 
eorgia itary P 
Aeor Peyton Jacob... 
foe os i Monroe H. C’ark. 


Dorph Brown (Dean). . : 
Milo Kauffman F 


N. K. Dupre (Dean) 
. M. Lockman (De 


Paul E. 
Lloyd A. 
L at 


pe e. 
J. Thomas Davis (Dean). 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Ellisville, Miss 


“vf ous I Sane ae New Haven, Conn.... 


unior Coli. of Southeastern Golo. 
(oy Lamar, Colo Jas. H. Buchanan (Dir,) . 


Southern John R. Nichols (Exec. 
Dean 


lesby Jw 


..|Cochran, G. . L. Browni 
: Tete NS aie Cc. age 


.. . Camp 
‘Ed. G. Schl 


eat 


2 ee es Sister Mary Manse...... 
= ) , Md Sister M. Placide....... 

A. Odgers (Dean).... 
A. D. Patton (Act.)..... 


ones Sie aye S avis Sage mie apie erees 
; " i oswe New Mex.... 1. D. C, Pearson (Supt. 
State Agric. & Tech. (C.)....|Delhi, NAVAS ees Harlond L. Smith (D' i : 
¥. State Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C) Morrisville, N. ¥....- M. B. Galbreath (Dir.).. 
‘Y. State Inst. of Agric. & Home 
Meonomica (C.).......-.----.-- Cobleskill, N-. =e Relies. 
wark Junior (C., E., S.).....-.- Newark, N. J. 
eholas Junior (Ss) ivitetamsle see = 

wman Junior (C.)... ie 
). Dak. Sch. of Forest - 3 
wth Georgia (C., 8.). ar ...| 1872 |Jonathan C. Rogers..... 
wth Greenvilie Baptist 
pad Junior College (8.)......-- . Sars . Donnan..... 


— eu and Theo. Sem- 


is 1 ots 0, }Ohicaga, WN... 6. 2. oy Aigoth Ohlson.......... 
At, E. E. Davis (Dean)..... 
rtheast Junior (C., S.).....--- - [Brenroe, BBS ae bee Cc. C. Colvert (Dean) 
srtheastern Okia. Jr. (C., S.)...|Miami, Okla......... Sabin C. Percefull 
G. H. Vande Bogart.....|------- 


wthern Montana (C., OAS ee Rae ee 
rthern Oklahoma Junior (C., 5.) a. SAeae 


thwest Miss. Junior (C., 8.). - BoC. Pugh. ..0 eee EA 
wrthwestern Junior (C.).......- rang Jacob Heemstra.. AG 
stre Dame Junior (C., S.)...-.-- 5 Msgr. John M. Brady... 


ik Riage Military Institute. Col. Earle P. Holt....... 
eanside-C: Donald C. Carr (Dean).. 


arsbad Junior (C., &.)|Oceanside, Calif... .-: 
lahoma Bare td Academy..... x cape John C. Hamilton. 


cmulgee Municipal Junior (C.)-- ee, Okla ; Max Chambers...... 
colna Industriai School (C., 8.) - Miss......-. Rey. . T. Middleton 


-) 
ceoia poster (C.).....-..-..-./Oseeola, Iowa........ J. K. Haehlen (Dean). 
aw Lady of A A sai Coll. & Aca- 

demy i 3 a ea ei es Fae Sister M. Albertine...... 
tumwe Heights aye Byes ee Mother Mary Geraldine. 
weific Lutheran (C., 3). .....|Parkland, Wash......|---<:: 
eker Coliegiate Faiate (Wide ONS Me dts 

im Beach Junior (C.).......-- : 

sola, College of (W., 8.)......-- Lov eee 

wis Junior (C., ne Veceevec eins ofEArls, TCX. ..6-seeees . R. aye 


3. : 
pet unior (C. a s ,S. Sharp...... ae ate 
ae E. hoe! pe ees 1920 Bg ode 


Keville 1e: “3. Seale hhaala ‘age ii 
Manor Junior Bria. arie Warren Potter. . 
ae! Cc an Nee eae ae 
Sera tapers 3 Prin 


ratt Junior (C. : b.¢:) | Re : 
reabyterian oe Bs ae cies Marto: 3 .| 1904 Louis C. MaMotte. . < 
neblO Junior (C., 8.).....-- 4 sete ; L, L. Cuthbertson (Aet,). 
abun SERN geCOene Jr. (C. 3) Rabun Gap, Ga George C. Bellingrath.. 
er Junior (C., S.).....--+--- Ranger, Tex. : 
A ere >) Re em ieicge: 2 Calif J. O. ug. 
ee " Roy Mitchell Hayes nee 
ante asia! a ..| 1876 Bs Lloyd A hee ete at: 
werice Sun eas. aes et B&W. Godiaral (ea)... 
ea ni buis fo seks } Rev. Leon A. MeNeill. . 
* Bernard a dana — ee a z Be are R, Rev. Boniface Seng... 
1¢ Junior 5 ee 5 Mother Margaret . . 


es See auniar CRS F 

Ponevieve of the Pines : Rev. Pi ats Foret. 
oy DSIRE ai cass ar] undinger..... 

doh s Titheran ( a Winhela. eet Nelle Blum (Dean) 


SC itees ple. Ole Siete St. Mary’s city Md.. 
r CW. erent: hae 


pe Junior Soli. (W.) Raleigh, No C 


ee Se 


Year 
Name ~— : Location Organ 


San Benito Co. Junior (C.)....... ‘Hollister, Calif....... 1919 

San Luis Obispo Junior (C., 8.)....|San Luis Obispo, Calif.} 1936 

San Mateo Junior (C., S.).......- San Mateo, Calif..... 1922 

_ Santa Ana Junior (C.,S.)........ Santa Ana, Calif...... 1915 
+ Santa Maria Junior (C., 8.)......|/Santa Maria, Calif....| 1920 |M. D. Likes (Dean)..... 
-* Santa Monica Junior (C., 8.).....|Santa Monica, Calif...| 1929 |ElmerC.Sandmeyer(Dir.) 
Santa Rosa Junior (C.).......... Santa Rosa, Calif..... 1918 |Floyd P. Railey......... 


_ Scottsbluft.Junior (C.)........... Scottsbluff, Nebr...... 1932 |Wayne W.Johnson(Dean) 
_ Seranton-Keystone Junior (C.)...|La Plume, Penn... -:. 1869 {Byron S. Hollinshead.... 
DaytonjevVia. st Fis tes 1875 |E. N. Funkhouser 
.|Sioux Falls, So. Dak 1883 |Barrett Lowe. 
..|Boaz, Ala... . 1935 |F. M. Cook. . 
South Georgia (C., S.).... -|Douglas, Ga, 
Southern Christian Inst. ( .|Edwards, Mi 1875 |John Long... 
Southern Sem. & Junior Buena Vista, V: 1867 |Robert L. Durham. -e 
1934 |Ross Ensminger......... 


Southern Union (C.).. .|Wadley, Aia..... 
Southern Junior (C., ..|Collegedale, Tenn.....) 1916 |D. E. Rebok............ 
_ Southwest Baptist ( 8.) > [BON Var: Mos. cece - 1878 |Courts Redford......... 
Southwestern Junior (C.)........ Keene, Tex...........}| 1894 |H. H. Hamilton......... 
stanburg Junior (C.)......... Spartanburg, So. Car..| 1911 |R. B. Burgess......-... F 
RAS pumigr (closed JUNE! 1942) ) soil. enc siscte wie 2 oo wifcte ss of eislelen > Seale dieae wise oleiw ee = silane ats arene 


Arbor Sem. & Jr. Coll. (C.)|Spring Arbor, Mich...| 1873 |LeRoy M. Lowell.......|-..-... a 
g Springfield, Tl........ 1929 |Mother M. Barbara..... = 
Farmingdale, N. Y....] 1916 |H. B. Knapp (Dir.)..... ~ Se ae ee, 
ADEE RIROVN 2) 9 fa io'scatevie ain wets eee x Columbia, Mo........ 1911 |James W. Wood........ 1,734) a 
pstockton Junior (C.)............ Stockton, Calif........ 1935 |Dwayne Orton.......-..- 1,029) 1 
yp Stoneleigh (W.)........-.+---.65 Rye Beach, N. Hamp.]...... Richard D. Currier. ..... 14 ; 
Swift Memorial Junior (C., N.). . .|Rogersville, Tenn.....| 1883 |R. E. Lee..... es Se : & 
phase Als brs, 8isc6 Temple, Texas....... 1926 |George H. Gencry (Act.). 140 Le 
Martin, Tenn......... 1927 {Paul Meek (Pxee. Off.) . . 270 193 
a Athens, Tenn......... 1866 |James L. Robb......... 219 20° 
PSB eripta ne Naren Texarkana. Tex....... 1927 |H. W. Stilwell.......... 150 = Bie 
a SeESUIn, EEX a1s sicclc's a 1891 |Wm. F. Kraushaar...... 142 aa 
William E,. MeVey. <a 
H. C. DeKock (Supt. 5 “9 oe 
S. M. Rissier (Supt.). 70 32.6: 3 
A. B. Mackey....... AG 140 “10°54 
P.O. Mickelson......... 150} 20 
aad aks 244 22-8 
Bee tos 450 20- 
Rev. Russell Eaton...... 18) . 6 F 
i Ventura, Calif........ D. R. Henry (Prin.)..... 301 43 
Sse eae Victoria, Tex... . 1122! 1925 |J. H. Bankston......... 108|° 409 
OWNa dein sateen. Bristol, Va........... 1884 |H. G. Noffsinger........ 343) 355 
Denmark, So. Car....| 1897 |J. E. Blanton (Princ.)... 159 19 
RRNA RIS LAME. thors sts wid S Forest City, Iowa....}| 1903 |J. L. Rendahl.:......... 200 15 
Nashville, Tenn....... 1914 AL Bo Burk... ten 55 450 525 
Plainview, Texas..... 1909 |George W. McDonald... 225 Be 
f 284 ES ee Weatherford, Texas...| 1873 |Clarence A. Sutton.,.... 204 14 
Moe anaes sh 2a sem oc). (ORGEN> Utah....7...0| L889. (He Aldone Dixon. 787 aS 30 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ , So. Car......} 1906 |John Frank Childs......}....... ~ 5m 
-Wessington Springs (C., 8.)...... Wessington Springs, eek: 
a ie PID LIB. silos, weir eg 1887 |W.A, Harden, 2. acc si. «lanes Be 
West Georgia (C., S.)........... Gepola, Gar: os firs sire 1934 |T. S. Ingram .2... 22 2s 394, 48 
_ Westbrook Sem. & Jr. Co! ..|Portland, Me......... 1831 |Milton D. Proctor....... 345 3: 
_ Westminster (C., S.) ../Tehuacana, Tex....... 1895 |Sprigg Harwood........ 100; 5 
_, Westminster (C.)..... ..{Salt Lake City, Utah 1875 |Robert D. Steele........ 4 
_ Weylister Secretarial Jr. ( )..|Milford, Conn... . 1927 |Mrs. Marian W. 8. Beach 12, 
rs See ae ..|Brookhaven, Miss 1858 |Sinclair Daniel. ae 
: NIG). Sires 1890 |Harlie L. Smith 
1896 |C. C. Burris.... 
1856 |Edward W. Seay........ 
1934 |John A. Bartky (Dean).. 
1932 |R. R. Russell (Dir.)..... 
1936 |Marvin Knudson (Dean) 5 
= ; ( 1934 |Wm. H. Conley (Dean).. 77 
ees Wyomissing Poly. Inst. (C.)..... Wyomissing, Pa....... 1927 |Arthur C. Harper....... : 
er Young L. G. Harris (C., S.)....../Young Harris, Ga.....]| 1886 |J, Worth Sharp......... ee, 
4 Yuba MEH (GUE crake os coma Marysville, Calif...... 1927 ‘Pedro Osuna (Dean)..... : 
at E 66 * ”° x 
BaKSS speranto and Other “Universal” Languages ie 
Source: Officials of the Various Organizations 4 


__ Universal language systems can be divided into three systems, a priori, those based erals, — 
music scores, or arbitrary arrangement of letters; a posteriori, those based on words existiny ta aed 
.f J Ree pone one azed mn ore ne lengueee ace ae paste English whieh limits he 

4 al English, or Anglic, which regularizes the English lan: e, and spell; y S fe 

phonetically. Most of the a posteriori systems are but dialects of each other. ae ae Worge é 


, é A Bi 
Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. Ido (1907), otherwise known as Esper: - 
_ Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. | formed, constructed and projected by. an Sera 
’ 


Mondolingue (1890). national body of philologists and linguists. L. Cc. 
Universala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. yee Counsel for U. S.-A., International 
Kosmos (1894) Eugene A, Landa. eiee 2 on, 622 North Pennsylvania St., Mason 


Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig Germany Wie 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. Bee e ead ea: of Want, Estnoolalam 
Ho. (1808) ‘Rev, . a Foster, Marietta, aia Beals Meevey (1930), C. K. Ogden, Cambridge, 
-Radio-Code, a universal language with- Angelic, a new internati ! roposed 
we See or vocabulary based on the seven | by Prof: R. E. Bachrisson in’ 1090; is based ony 
es 0: € musical scale. analysis of all English words in general use 


Nba 
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American Teachers Colleges 


om Source: This list is besed on the 1942 Educa- | abbreviations following the names of the colleges 

7 tional Directory of the United States Office of | indicate: C., co-educational; E., has extension 

Education. The data are from questionnaires re- | courses; N., for Negroes only; S., summer school; 
turned by the institutions in the year 1942. The! W., women only. 


No. 
} Year No. of | _of 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
i; Adams State (C.S.).. £ .-|Alamosa, Colo.......- 1921 |Ira Richardson......... 315 30 
Alabanuia State (C., E., ....|/Montgomery, Ala..... 1874 |H. Councill Trenholm. . . 1,054 90 
y Alyerno (W., E., S.)....... ..|Milwaukee, Wisc... .- 1936 |Mother M. Corona...... 101 10 
Appalachian State (C., S.) ..|Boone, No. Car...... 1903 |B. B. Dougherty....... 800 77 
Arizona State (C., E., S.) ..|Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1899 |T. J. Tormey.......... 400 30 
Arizona State (C., E., S. ot. iTempe, Argos. .5500 1885 |Grady Gammage.....>.| 1,216 58 
Arkansas State (C., E., 8.).......|Conway, Ark......... 1907 {Nolen M. Irby......... 72 33 
= mee VINe {C., Bi)... 2... ciesvees Asheville, No. Car....| 1940 |Frank C. Foster........ 251 22 
be” Bail State (C., E.,S.) -........-- Muncie, Ind.......... 1918 |L. A. Pittenger......... 1,906 112 
, eee I CC, 3.) s. oa wwe eee es Spearfish, So. Dak....| 1886 |E. C. Woodburn........ 1,00 34 
i we ae “ed c., = & N.)....|Bluefield, W. Va...... 1929 |H. L. Dickason......... 39 22 
; C) reen Coll. of Commerce. > 
é, eS enor ‘Bowling Green, Ky....} 1922 |J. L. Harman.......... 394 20 
Centra! Normal (C., S.)........- Danville, Ind......... 1878 | Virgil Hunt............ 400 25 
Central State (C., E., 8.)........ Edmond, Okla........ 1891 |R. R. Robinson........ 1,092 63 
Stevens Point, Wise...| 1894 | William C. Hansen..... 510 48 
.....| 1891 |Robert E. McConnell. 651 60 
N.) |Cheyney, Pa.......... 1837 |Leslie Pinckney Hill 219 7 
nico; Califs. ces ..i 1889 |Aymer J. Hamilton 692 
1869 |John A. Bartky.. 1,348 80 
3 1875 |J. Frank Marsh........ 550 36 
Baltimore, Md 1900 |David E. Weglein (Supt.) 163 26 
cet SD aa Danbury, Conn. 1903 |Ralph C. Jenkins......, 220 41 
Duluth, Minn. 1895 |Herbert Sorenson....... 396 49 
. |Ada, OKla.... 1909 |A. Linscheid........-... 1,400 60 
“iJohnson City, Tenn...| 1911 |Charles C. Sherrod..... 782 52 
“\Commerce, Texas....} 1889 |S. H. Whitley.......... 1,599 130 
Ores. ao 1929 |Roben J. Maaske....... 356 26 
AP ee 90 |Ralph E. Tieje.......-. 722 61 
pa ass W: R. Davies.......... 350 42 
Robert G. Buzzard..... 900 103 
wis See we — = tee Houten...... Pe a 
is ES sevens trepie 
pees J. W. Pence (Act.)......] 1,256 44 
Me... Lorey ©. Day. -.é.-2:. 50 pure 250 34 
James W. Seabrook..... 714 30 
#H. 'M.' Bona, yas ace 300 32 
S. C. Garrison.... 1,284 87 
E. G. Rohrbough. : 302 25 
Ruth Harris......--.<5 446 21 
Wm. N. Sellman (Prin.) . 570 38 
Amy Hostler (Dean)... . 145 15 
Matt, Wiis... 5. sen vee 451 39 
Sister M. Clare......... 132 21 
Arthur S. Gist.......... 150 30 
R. W. Fairchild..,...... 1,675 200 
Malcolm'Price........- 1,958 161 
Leonard B. Job......... 550 42 
Walter E. Hager.......- 315 42 
Thomas W. Butcher.... 1,185 114 
Rees H. Hughes........ 800 115 
Willis E. Pratt......... 474 60 
prulne i. Henry...... iss 
ten JD. Binekwell.... 00 210| 17 
teen Beate t&: : : eye M. ‘Theresa Wiedeteld. . 419 41 
urst Sen. )|Marylhurst, Ore... ... 1911 er Frances Josephine. 
elas Sate CC. s.). by $ - Memphis, "TOOTS over 1912 |Richard C. Jones......- a ae nae 
Mie! State Normal (C.,E.,8.) |¥ antl, teh... 1849 ee -, Munson 7B1| 160 
Miner Teach ‘0 PS: Aza L 
fo a ae, into, ‘No. Dak Se salt 1913 |Carl C. Swain.. 500 50 
5 ee ‘ lHattiesburg, Miss.....| 1912 |J. B. George... 646 0 
‘Dillon, Mont......... 1893 |Sheldon E, Davis. és 206 26 
* [Morehead, Ky........ 1923 Win. H. Vaughan ‘aseaan 617 60 
W., 8.) Ang 1 ister M. Gre} eieaiste 
Sioa ose James H. Richmond....}| 1,156 71 
Wiley G. Brooks........- 345 52 
eels L. Cushing a re 
W. AR, Pate... eee aes 
raska State (C., E., 8.)......[Wayne, Nepr..,...... J. T. Anderson......... 550 48 
New Haven Stade (C8. 8)<0 fe paloma, eae ee 
Naw Jersey Btate (C,H 8). °° Chris C. Rossey......-- 400| 44 
Sta ee H. A. Sprague........-7 652| 58 
Roscoe L. West......-+ 750 70 
Edward EF. Eyring.....- 400 34 
H. W. James........----+ 200 46 
Walter H. Ryle.....---- 1,141 60 
E. John Vaughan,.......-- 1,023 53 
ACs He A, Tapes ic wets 412 57 
S eee, crear 450 48 
8 ES Noah Ba Newhul 746| 40 
. ‘lalva, Okla.......-..- hester W. Newlun..... 
aces ‘Ores... y ‘Charles A. Howard..... 379, 10 
23 
e, N.J....| 1917 |Margaret C. Brown..... 130 
“Peas pene Wiser nc: 1874 J. Hi. AMOS. «400+ 2+ +: 450 48 
.|Florence, Ala. ....- a . A. Keller....--. $37 35- 
Troy, Ala....:..-+-«-| 1887 |C. B. Smith....-.. 
- |B POY, eat’ Minn. 2. 7_} 1869 |George A. Belkke..- 4221 70 


tebe 7 
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ore pez y Year iul ep, wey 
“> : ; Name _ Location Organ|_ Governing 
- Sai uston State (C., B., S.)-. .|Huntsyille, Tex......- 1879 |C. N. Shaver..... 
Ba San Diego State te E., tas ae Eee eso, ae ze at er en ae : 
i in Francisco State (C., E., 8.). .|San Francisco, Calif... . C. Ro : 
Sy San Joss Stat ( 3 a Mer cee San Jose, Calif....... 1862 |T. W. MacQuarrie 


Santa Barbara, Calif..| 1909 |Clarence L. Pheip: 
Shepherdstown, W. Va.| 1872 |W. H. S. White. . 
.|Cape ee Mo.. ea py alte bn es 
__ $So. Ill. Normal Un. (C 8.) Carbondale, Ill.,..... oscoe Pulliam .. 

State ‘© i) : .| Winona, Minn.. 1860 |O. Myking Mehus 


Southwest, Mo. te (C., .|Springfield, Mo. we} 1905: (Roy Bilisc: [sae oe alo see 
Southwest Texas State (C ie San Marcos, Tex...... 1903 |J. G. Flowers........--- 
Southwestern Inst. of Tech. = 5 
; (Sie. noi: SAR Cae ea emiere 22 Weatherford, Okla....| 1903 |G. S. Sanders.......... 
Nacogdoches, Tex.....| 1923 |A. W. Birdwell......... 
Menomonie, Wisc.....; 1903 |B. E. Nelson........... 
Pah eee Alpine,” Tex. 522k 1920. |Horace W. Morelock.... 
-, §.)....-..|Livingston, Ala....... 1883 |N. F. Greenhill......... 
1S) ee ap anton Fitchburg, Mass...... 1895 |Charles M. Herlihy..... 
SUVA a. Soke sehen meena Framingham, Mass...| 1839 |Martin F. O’Connor.... 
d., S.).......|Hyannis, Mass.......| 1897 |Anson B. Handy....... keine 
‘Teachers (C., E.).... 25.2.5. Salem; Mass... 5.2... 1854 |Edward A. Sullivan..... : 
tate Teachers (C.)............- Westfield, Mass....... 1839 |Edward E. Scanlon .... 
State Weachers (C., E., 8.)....... Bemidji, Minn........ 1919 |Charles R. Sattgast....-. 
iS) eachers te 1 eee Oe Winona, Minn........| 1860 |O. MykKing Mehus...... 
{OH ORAS SS ey Dickinson, No. Dak...| 1918 |Charles E, Scott........ 
tee: E., 8.) Mayville, No, Dak....| 1889 |Cyril W. Grace......... 
c:, S$.) ..|VWalley City, No. Dak.| 1889 |E. H. Kleinpell......... i 
=~ gitalo, INL oo gsc beds ‘Harry W. Rockwelf... .. 


AY See Paul G. Chandler...%_. 


: Shippensburg, Pa. 
As ...|Slippery Rock, Pa. -| 1889 \John A. Entz..... 
beaten, 3% .| 1871 |Charles S. Swope 


La Crosse, Wise... ... 1909 |Rexford S. Mitchell 
(CEO Se, ae Milwaukee, Wisc.....| 1880 |Frank E. Baker:.. 
Gres Bs) sets Platteville, Wisc...... 1866 |Asa M. Royce.. 


GeSh or Nien Superior, Wise........ 1896 |Carlton W. Smith 
ON Boise es Radford, Va. D P 


New York, N.*Y...... 
Nashville, Tenn...... 


Pal 3 | ORO meee Morgan.......... 
-| Winston-Salem, N.C...| 1892 |Francis L. Atkins 


Gunnison, Colo.,..... 1911 |Charles C. Casey....._; 
Cullowhee, No. Car...| 1889 |H. T. Hunter. i PE ria 
Canyon; Tex. oo 30: a. 1930: jJ_. A. BS sat hn 
.| Willimantic, Conn....| 1889 |George H. Shafer....__. 


-)|Bowling Green, Ky....| 1906 |/Paul L. Garrett....._... 
...|West Liberty, W. Va..! 1931 [Paul N. Elbin 


g Some Form of College Work, 1920-1940. 


. Source: United States Office of Education 


Collegiate students in 
normal schools 


Iniversities and Col. Teachers colleges 
os ot. St a eceeelieseetel eth crcihrenectaimashs eel) 


Exten. 
Sum-| corre- | Reg.- | Sum- 
mer | spond} ular mer 


Exten, 
Sum-| corre-| Regu- 
mer | spond] lar yr. 


111] 5 
9 461627 7 36 ; 
a mee se 85,207! 92'588| 40) 49,609 11/508] *90210791340;461 Boe's19 ; 
er. the extension an j =e 

1934 Budi siidonts to theoe snber Bras cee, ere es not include 174,921 non-collegiate students; in’ = 


eee COLLEGE FINANCES, 1930-40 

In the 1939-40 school year, 1,328 univer 2 ; 

‘ i es a d "profes sional wehiols, and Giga Organized TEREATOH snr intro. cote tes 
eee A RO TC inthe ocoeh aay cae 
and eepended sisnabs aie S received $825,937,719; Physical plant operation and 


__ The sources of the receipts Ee) i 
_ Students fees.............. heise SH00 ROS BIT miter es BA he ia eee 


pein . 
Tull View ap TRE Seba eie siete 4 . ..$124,184,299 
epee : Beige 

\ ciate Gok ee ee 2 '452'94¢ | C@Pital outlay. ..... Mts aed bi Paeie 83,764,961 
Sales and services of organized activities 3277761630 | The physical property of 1,440 of the institutions 


Vase ode «aes ne 11,383,036 | Was valued as follows: 
$1,686,282, 76" 
é 49°536, 799. 
189 


eee seals "302 
477, 


ements 2,303 
ch deceit adie Nie ten cn 450,477 


\ 


t 
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American College Fraternities and Sororities 
Souree: World Almanac Questionnaire 
The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at William and 


_ Mary Coliege, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1775. The United Chapters were organized in 1885. 


The Ka: Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is, according to Baird’s Manual (1940 edition), the 
Oluest of the existing Greek Letter Fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. 
The “Greek Exchange,”” an interfraternity journal (George Banta Pub. Co.), in the July 1942 issue, 


* fists 62 Collegiate, 59 Professional, 18 Honor and 49 Recognition Societies, as well as 2 for Teachers; 


Date | Active |Houses| Mem- : 
Fraternities Found. |Chapt.\Owned| bers |Address, Nat’! Headquarters Secreeneyn. 
1904 25 22 | 11,828 |7001 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Alpha Chi Rho. 1895 19 15 6,295 |225 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Alpha Deita Phi 1832 27 24 | 13,400 |347 Madison Ave., N. Y. City x 
Aiph ‘| 1913 25 6 3,500 |21 East 40th St., N. Y. City ‘ 
Alpha Gamma Rho...... 1904 31 23 10,500 |706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, III. 
Alpha Kappe Lambda...| 1914 8 7 1,775 |1915 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Calif. = 
Alpha Kappe Pi........- 1921 30 8 37500 |321 26th St., Huntington, W. Va. Sy 
Alpha Phi Delta......... 1914 31 | None | 3,199 |32 Arden St., N. Y. City 
Alpha Sigma Phi........ 1845 28 21 ,495 |42 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Alpha Tau Omegsa......- 1865 93 81 34,200 |627 East Green St., Champaign, Il. 
ete ISADPS...-...-..--- 901 api ey | eee ee 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beta Sigma Rho......... 1910 8 2 1,600 |21 East 40th St., N. Y. City 
Beta Theta Pi.......... 1839 90 81 41,837 |Adm. Bldg., Greencastle, Ind. 
OS aaa 1824 34 28 12,009 |320 Connally Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
OS 5 ears 1841 24 24 *392 |1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
De 0 Pee 1890 36 17 13,000 |16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
Delta EKapps Epsilon 47 38 22,000 |50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City 
MMMACRNT 2.) alas v's 0% 1827 af ae ee 612 West 116th St., N. Y. City 
PRRRCRRP SIC... ac. sc- oss 1847 9 9 3,450 |21 East 52nd St., N. Y. City 
Delta Sigma Phi.........| 1899 aor Fie pe RAE 220 Woolworth Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 
Delta Tau Delta........ 1859 76 69 | 28,355 |333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delta Upsilon.........-. 1834 a i TL es ane 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Kappa Alpha Order... ... 1865 67 35 | 25,000 |303 Martin Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Kappa Alpha Seciety....| 1825 8 a 2'506 |522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
Kappa Deita Rho....... 1905 18 15 5,500 |423 Berkeley Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kappa Nu Ree een Tash Se} 12 6 27650 |505 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Kappa Sigms....... = 1369 109 87 | 40,920 |215 Pacific St., Piedmont, Calif. 
Lambda Cni Alpina. - 1909 108 71 | 32/000 |2029 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Phi Alpha...... 1914 31 12 3,671 |608 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Phi Deita Theta 1848 106 91 | 44;850 |Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Epsilon Pi. . 1904 31 12 6.000 |520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phi Gamma Delt 1848 74 69 | 33,000 |Rust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Phi Iota Alpha 1931 te Ge hh sols iot oes 7303 Freret St., New Orleans, La. 
Phi Kappa ey 1889 26 10 5,342 |435 Commercial Sq., Cincinnatl, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Psi- "| 1852 5i 49 | 20/000 |1940 Bast 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma.......- 1850 39 31 | 12/800 |Rm. 404, 1500 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phi Kappa Tau.........| 1906 42 39 10,000 |15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Mu Delta..........- 1918 10 10 4.350 |Alfred, Maine 
Phi Sigma Delta... 1909 18 8 3,700 |55 West 44th St.,.N. Y. City 
Phi Sigma Kappa.......- 1873 41 32 16,196 |10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pi Kappa aipee ote ap Oe 1868 80 48 26,000 |771 Spring St., N. W.. Atianta, Ga, 
Pi Kappa Phi.........-- 1904 31 14 9,087 |702 Grace Amer. Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Pi Lambda Phi......---- 1895 33 Ze 77100 |1440 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Psi Upsilon.........--.- 1833 27 25 | 13.575 |420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
alpha pains") 58 | 1S | SE | A268 |iGotwese dna Sty Na Gly 
keuers 34 5 es 35, IN 
cients ete. Daa he 1s; 1358 100 85 | 35,000 (35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Sigma i ee 1869 97 86 | 38,500 |745 Illinois B’dg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Bema Pal bol cine. 1827 10 sek | Vee Rm. 1401, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Bigme ent spon: “| 8G | 8S | $8 78885 Be Vacamone tidy shaker Meena, Cleve 
MESA, oe " Fibs ‘ 
S gma Phi Sigma........ 1908 18 and Gitte et ae 
17 7,682 . Jersey St., Zi |, Wate 
Tau So AE eee 1647 7 2 1'200 |1619 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
er Delta * ie) aed Noe 1910 21 10 4,563 |Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Til. 
Tau Hpsilon Phi... .. 2... 1910 26 aay 4'600 |618 West 113th St., N. Y. City 
Tau Kappa Epsilon. 1899 45 29 9,854 |308 No. Main St., Bloomington, Tl. 
pees chat 5 1856 60 48 | 182250 |438 Broad St. Bk. Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
Theta Delta Chi... 1847 28 26 | 11,350 |665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
neta Kappa Phi 1919 18 10 5'853 |Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
ova i 1864 18 | 39 | 107950 |5473 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
pein Delite Sigma iva ad *93_-|"" 7.300 |45 West 45th St., N. Y. City 
eee 220 --- 1847 Hd 24 12°378 |31 East 39th St., N. Y. City 


21 Sororities (members of the National Panhellenic Congress, and 52 others—Social, Educational, 
Professional, Honor and Recognition, 

The National Interfraternity Conference has 60 Member_Fraternities. The Secretary is Leroy A. 
Wilson, 195 Broadway, New York City. 

The Professional Interfraternity Conference has 28 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is H. G. 
Wright, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. . 
- The Secretary of the National Panhellenic Congress is Mrs. George Cunningham, 2 Eucalyptus Rd., 
Berkeley, Culif.; and the Secretary of the Women’s Professional Panhellenic Association, Mrs, Phyllis 
Buck, 1019 University Ave., Madison, Wis. ; 


Zeta Psi 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


oe Eg ery oot ee a 


Active Houses| Mem- 


Fraternities Pound. Chapt. Owned bers Address, Nat’! Headquarters Secretary 
‘Advertisin 3 Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Alpha Delta Sigma..... 1913 ae, wae Bn 


= Agriculture: 
Ar I Husban : 
- Animal Hus’ Ae | 4919 


Pa ei seer 


Block and Bridle 


1905 


2,500 |2173 Dudley Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 


bec sovere 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La, 


os 


United ; ates 


Chegeeaetae Pe Se Found. ( 


1914° 
1909 


1902 


e Bidg., L 
308 a ae Hall, Lawrence, F 
Ga. Sch. ot Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 


pha Kappa Psi...... ‘ cell fay wa 17,650 |129 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Delta Sigma Pi......-. SL Al eietneee 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. : 
Se ie a 1907 32 7 6,000 |575 Belleville Ave., Belleville, N. J. 
1882 32 25 4,646. |226 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pat 
NOW Ae aoe 1892 32 nbd 21,000 |180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
ety 3 i ED Cees eee ares 1889 24 1,200 |1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Th. 
Ny Education: 
- Kappa Phi Kappa..... 1922 37 None eed 726 Jackson Pl., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
zi hi Delta Kappa.....- 1906 53 2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Til. 


Indiana, Pa. 


4 6415 No. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, cm, 
5 2147 Prospect Ave, Cleveland, Ohio | 
12 4,200 (1938 Northeutt, Cincinnati, Ohio : 


808 Nebraska St.,,>Wayne, Neb. 


‘ 4 ° 
* . nd 
® 
Ww 
— 
2 
—J 
S 


Suite 1179, E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 


ean Douds, lowa ‘ 
Be aie pee aE seas 1511 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis? E 
y 333 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, C 
Ky. Home Life Bldg Louisville, Ky. 
2387 6th St., Boulder, Colo. - 
as aly 8 Odd Fellows Bldg., Indianapolis, In 
ae a 1738 Que St., N. W., Washington, BC 
p 93 State St., "Albany, N. Y. 


a a Kapr a Kappa...|- 121 So. 6th St., Columbus, Ohio . 
pt da P m hi Mu ss Str, 1920 13 1,300 |1023 65th St., Brooklyn, Niwa 


8.50 5 eee 1882 41 24 15,000 |90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala. — 
arab! 4 See we = , 11 Luzerne Ave., W. Pittston, Pa. 
Dyapaich: 1888 hs vee [ena e ss - /€822 Spring Ave., Elkins Park, Pa. 
hi Be he BRE = nia) /~-s 1891 40 20 16,000 ce Jefferson St., Morgantown, W. Va, 
if ni Chi 2 ere ee 1889 67 : 20,000 {103 W. Brookwood Dr., oy Ga. 


Phi Delta Epsilon. -| 1904 52 3 7,500 |39 West 55th St., N. Y" Cit: 
hee Kappa....| 1907 17 wee 3,257 |401 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
1890 36 10 15000 |10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
1879 18 15 8,500 [4713 Lackawanna St. Berwyn, Ma. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Ls cs 1 * 5742 Stony Isl. Ave., Chicago, me 


‘ Omega Jopstion Phi. i 4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
yan O Demopateic: 
RRPCACIA CIID)... e ... 91: 1 33 No. Meramac Ave., Clayton, Mo. 
| 1913 St wR ee ae 400 Elm St., Frederick, Md. 
62 re 1898 6 4 1,800 |1459 Ogden’St., Denver, Colo. 
Beers a 1902 Jem gn Uda teat Es Bidg., Orlando, Fila. 
1924 3 350 |100 So. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1915 6 4 850 oe oe Ave., Des Moines, Ia. ay 
ee me 1924 3 292 |142 W. 5th St., E. Liverpool, Ohio 
a ae 1921 was oe ae a a 168 Main St., Yarmouth, Me. F 
wiieete:s eaten | L20S wie at 4 ‘lilID ii east Lansing, Mich. 
eta Omega..... 1919 ii Sy Ro SEs 5533 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. . ; 
BUN sachin id 1879 86 18 12,000 |179 Longwood Ave., spur, Mass, S 
--.| 1883 iti Steen Wha eanree 3134 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio § 
1913 31 a 3,800 |336 So. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif, 
‘ = 
erin oy god 1903 9 None 2,700 |160 Middleboro Ave., East Taunton, Mg 
Alpha Psi 1906 7 3 3,279 |39th St. aa 
act ipa Pat Baiigation:” 9th St. & Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Ey waa Eames 8! igma.. 13 Oki 1,861 1533 W. College Ave., State College, Pa, 
SORORITIES 


Date | Active |Houses) ;Mem- 


SE nes Found. |Chapt./Owned| bers |Address, Nat’! Headquarters Sede 


—————_ | << |—_ |_—___ | eee eee 
stan ace 510 Chamber of Com., Indianapo! 
Mahetare sesnsny ss 18 Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, se - 
pete 4 150 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City car 
aa f aa 
EPA GON Oe Ys 10 | , Detr 
ate 840 No. Michig: re 


Chi Omeg: 
ae Delta Delta. . 
Delta Gamma........... 


Rie Ra eam ee el 


Nieman Fellowships 561 


Bes Fs ancl ALO 1325 Circle Tower, Indianapoli: ¥ - 

* s, In ; 

i Bees 18 r+ ty a Sige Ae sce ol ¢ ; Pe 

; Z : 0. Wacker Dr., C > Aa 
appa Bee ee aa ta}. 18 40 1710 Railway Exch. Bldg., St. iouee See 

= Ppa esa aS 85 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio j 

EE Mue. . 25.2. +... 60 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 
8 6,075 |253 Union St., Jersey City, N. J, : 


ARG Fes Peery ee j 

Be Ey oe io . Market Bldg., Indianapoiis, Ind. - 

Se eee TOPE Ne See BS nS 110 No. 87th St., Wauwatosa, Wisc: Tae 

Pave oe 708 Church 3st., Evanston, Tit. : p 4 

PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES wi 

Date |Active |Houses| Mem- . 

; Sororities Found. |Chapt.|Owned| bers |Address, Nat’l Headquarters Secretary 4 
Allied Arts: _ bs 
Phi Mu Gamma....... 3898 9 1 5,000 |690 N. W. Bk. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, va 


‘Architecture & 
Allied Arts: 


comme eet Gamma...| 1922 = ye Pk ee eR ee 6045 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
TESS. 3G ae <st 1924 24 None 3,200 |15 No. 3rd St., Madison, Wis 
Phi Gamma Nu....... 1924 : : ce . CORE 
Pet erce me 8 None 1,283 |742 Jersey St., Denver, Colo. 
JRpsiion Bta Phi 
a ion Eta Phi....... 1927 x8 eee ARES 
a ee etry 1139 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. ; 
Edueatio a. FIC SCE. 1918 7 None 94 |16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. 
; pis Sigma Aipha....| 1901 27 None 8,149 |1405 Hardy Ave., Ind 
4 Kappa Delta Epsilon...| 1933 11 | None | 1,422 |108 West Ash St, ears rit i : 
: Sigma Sigma Sigma....| 1898 35 | None | 8,500 |Clermont, Fla. sy 
_ Education (Physical): ; 
Za Delta a Sapna Seay <! aoe 19 None 1,000 eae Manor, Jenkintown, Pa, 
: Home Economics; ves SE Se NNR SEs doo 35 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio Pye 
[~~ «Kap micron Phi...| 1922 ane tte Ea pintals alse Hermann, Mo. 
j a ? 4 = Bpaiton Omicron. .}| 1909 35 None 5,055 .|Powell, Ohio : 
o Kappa Beta Pi. 1908 37 | None | 2,450 . 
e et oe Delta 1911 Pe 1,000 |205 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Ajpha Epsilon Iota....| 1890 25 L 2,286 |1634 N. F. Halsey St., Portland, Ore. coe 
, Nu Sigma Fhi......... 1893 GF wies 1,000 |254 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. Lest 
~ Music & Speech: ' : f Pi 
SED Betas... ss way 1912 40 oe 3,500 |2218 Union Bivd., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Sigma Alpha Iota..... 1903 75 2 13.500 |3741 Purdue, Dallas, Texas ! 
- Zeta Phi Eta... --| 1893 tyre sakes i ei vet ate 5528 Summerhill Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ae Osteopathic: 4 ari ab 
| 1 oo =) Apa 1898 5 mate 540 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill, ie 
i = Delta Omega.......-- 1904 oes one Nashville, Tenn. yee 
-— Pharmaceutical: $ 
» Kappa Epsilon........ 1921 | Cais piste = _..|Southern Coll. of Pharmacy, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lambda Kappa Sigma.| 1913 


American Institute of Architects Awards 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


_ Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded | typography; on Charles Jay Connick in stained 
; rtr: ue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- | glass; on_V. FP. Von Lossberg in metal work; on ~ 
to Reginald Johnson in domestic | Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; on William D. Gates 
to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional | in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles; on 
to Howard D. Smith in public building, John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon V. | 
. Nimmons in industrial building, to | Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter W.- 
. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- | Kantack in metals in glass, and iMuminating fix- 
to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred | tures; on John J. Earley in concrete; and on 
building, to Sproatt and | Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics. 7 ‘ 
Canada, in institutional build- Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1919; awarded 
Walker and Leon N. Gillette in| to Paul Manship in sculpture; Arthur F, — 
and to Arthur Loomis Harmon | Mathews in painting, to Jo g 
painting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; to 


hed in 1906; conferred on | Lee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray et. 
v 


Ly 


(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in 

is Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry | painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
Bacon, Sir Edwir Landseer Lutyens, Bertram | ture; to Frederick. Law Olmsted in landscape 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Howard ‘Van Doren Shaw, | architectu 

Milton Bennett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, and Paul | ture pertaining to the Fine Arts; to Robert Ed- 
Philippe Cret. mond Jones in design for the theatre, and to Carl 
p Craftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915; con- | Milles in sculpture. oh 
y ferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel School Medal—Established in 1914; awarded each ~ 
‘Yellin in iron work; on Frederick W. Goudy in ' year for general excellence in architecture. 


Nieman Fellowships to Harvard ‘ : 
Source: An official of the fund « 


and the fund was set up under the will of his 
widow. Harvard established fellowships providing 

c working newspapermen, of at least 3 years’ experi- ys 
elevate the s ence, e opportunity for a year’s unrestricted = 
 gtates and ed study while on leave from their papers. The 
_ qualified for journ ‘amount of each fellowship equals each individual's 

; D ournal | salary. Ye ies 


gn 
beat 


and publis 


Ae ing a ol ph cer eC 


United State 


: A 

Abilene Christian....... 
Academy of New Church 
Acadia University....... 
Adelphi Coilege......... 


-. Adrian Coilege.. shee 
Agnes Scott College.... 


_ Alabama, Univ. of.. 
Alabama, Woman's C 


- Amer. Uniy. at Cairo... 
' Amherst College. . 


Armour Inst. of Tec 


Agri., Mech. & Nov. Coll, 
Akron, Univ. of...... 

Alabama College......., 
Alabama Poly. Insti..... 


Alabama _ College....... 
; College 


ilegheny College 
ae 


American University.... 
Amer, Un, of Beirut .. 


‘Anderson Coll. & Theo 
Antioch College 


- Aquinas College. 
_ Arizona, Uniy. of 
' Ark. Agri. & Mec 
Ark. Bapt. Coll. 


Coll. 
Arkansas Colle: 


Arkansas State C it 


Arkansas, Univ. of. 


Assumption College 


~ Athens College... 


~ 


Augustana College 


Atlanta Universit, a 
Atlanta U.S. of So. W’k 
Atlantic Christian ..... 
Augsburg Coll. & Sem... 
Augustana Coll. (Ill... 


“Aurora College......... 


Austin College......... 


\ B 
Baker University........ 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Barat Coll. of Sac. Heart 
Barnard College........ 


) Bates College........... 


Baylor College...... RAN 
‘Baylor University....... 
Beaver College.......... 
Beirut, Am. Univ. of 


Belhaven College....... 
Beloit College..... A aiwtannys 
Benedict College....... 
Bennett College........ 
Bennington College..... 
Berea College...... Bates 
Peay. College..... ain 

e Tift College...... 


- Bethany Col. een. x 


i W. Va.). 
Bethany-Peniel College. 


Billings Poly. Inst...... 
Birmingh’m-South’n Col, 
Bishop College.......... 
Bloomfield College...... 
Blue Mountain College. . 
Blue Ridge College.... 
Bluffton College........ 
Bob Jone College.,..... 
Boston College..... 


Boston University... .): 


Univ. of.... 
Brooklyn College........ 


iol. of 


s—College Colors 


Colors of Colleges and Universities ME 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Colors 


Purple and White 

Red and White 
Garnet and Blue 
Brown and Gold 
Canary and Black 
Royal Purple and White 
Gold and Black 

Blue and Old Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 
Red and Gray 

Orange and Black 
Azure Blue and Gold 
Blue and. White 
Orange and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Cardinal Red and White 
Purple and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and Old Gold 
Navv Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Maroon and Cream 
Orange and Blue 
Yellow and White 

Red, White and Blue 
Red, White and Blue 
Crimson and Gold 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 

Blue and Gold 

Maroon and Silver 
Red and Blue 

Green and White 
Purple and White 

Red and White 

Red and Black 
Cardinal and White 
(see Ill. Inst. of Tech.) 
Purple and White 
Purple and Gold 

Blue and White 

Blue and Gold 

Crimson and Gray 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 
Maroon and Gray E 
Royal Blue and Old Gold 
Gold and Blue 

Royal Blue and White 
Crimson and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Brown and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Light Blue and White 
Garnet and Black 
(See Mary Hardin Coll.) 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 
Red and White / 
Green and Gold 
Old Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
none 
Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Yellow 
Green and White 
Red and White 
Maroon and Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Gold and Black 
Azure Blue and White 
Maroon and Silver 
Red, Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Scarlet and White 
White 
Seal Br’n, Burnt Orange 
Maroon and White 
Black and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Gold 
White and Blue , 
Blue and Gold. 
Maroon and Gold 


Name 


Brown University....... 
Bryr Mawr College 

Bucknell University . 
Buena Vista College 
Buffalo University. 
Butler University....... 


0] 
California Christian Coll. 
California Inst. of Tech 
California, Univ. of.... 
Calvin Coolidge College 
Campbell College....... 
Canisius College........ 
Capital University...... 
Carleton College 3 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
Carroll College (Helena) 
Carroll Coll. (Waukesha) 


Davidson College 
Dayton, Univ. of 
Defiance College... 
De la Salle College... .. 
Delaware, Univ. of..... 
Denison University..... 


saeae 


Colors 


Brown 

Yellow and White Ga 
Grange and Blue { 
Black and Oramge 
White and Blue tae 
Royal Blue and White 


Cardinal and Gray ae 
Orange and White x 
Yale Blue and Gold 2 
Maroon and Geld . 


Crimsen and Black i 
Blue and Gold he 
Purple and White ¥ 


Maize and Blue Res 
Red, Yellow, Green & Blue - 
Purple and Gold 5 
Orange and White 
Orange and Blue roe 
Crimson and White ‘% 
Seal Brown and White 
Blue and White 
Yellow and White 
Maroon and Black | 
Gold and White cm 
RoyalOrange & Roy. Blue 
Maroon and White — 
Red and White ” 
Black and Nile Green © 
Blue and White H 
Gold and White + ia 
Cardinal and Gray © 
Maroon and White 
Blue and Gold oe 
Brown and Gold 
Maroon 

Blue and White 

Red and Black 

Blue and White 4 
Lavender and Black 


(a 
Purple and Gold 
(a) 


Scarlet and White 
Purple, Gold and 
Green and Gold 
Orange and Purple 
Crimson and Gold 
Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Gray A 
Maroon 

Orange and White 
Black and Gold 
Blue and Silver . 
Green and Gold 

Silver and Gold 7 
Green and White 


Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White { 
Carnelian and White 
White and Blue é 
Blue and White 
Maroon and White 


Blue and White 
Gold and Black 
Red and White 
Blue and White 
Green 

Maroon and White 
Red and Black 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Green and White © 
Blue and Gold 
Red and’ White 


Purple and White 
Red and White 
Red and White 
Blue and White 
Orange and Black 
White and Gold 
Blue and White 
Oxf’dBlue & Lin’InG 
Gold and Blue 


United States—-College Colors 


Colors 


Dropsie College......... Blue and Gold 

Drury Colleg ..| Scarlet and Gray 
Gubuque, Univ. of - | Blue and White 
Duchesne Coilege Green and Gold 
Duke Univ. ..... . |Blue and Whife 
Dunbarton Collies Royal Blue « ad Gold 


Duquesne Univ. . . 4 
D’Youville College .|Red and W ite 


Name 


E 

Earlham College........ Maroon : ad White 
Eastern Nazarene Coll.. | Red and White 
Elizabethtown College..|Biue and Gray 
Elmhurst. College. ..|Blue and White 
Elmira College Purple and Gold 
Blon College... Maroon and Gold 
Emerson College. . ..|Purple and Gold 
Emmanuel College. .. |Blue and Gold 
Emmanuel Miss. College|Green and White 
Emory and Henry Coil.| Lemon and Blue 
Emory Unive:sity....... Blue and Gold 
peepee io. College of....| Red and White 

ine College......... Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 


Maroon and Gray 

.. |Crimson and Gold . 

i .. |Orange and Black 

Fisk University.........|Reyal Blue and Gold 
Flora Macdonald College|Dark Blue and White 
Florida A. & M. College | Orange and Green 
Florida Normal & Ind.| Orange and Royal Blue 
Florida St. Col. for W’m’n| Garnet and Gold 
Florida, Univ. of Orange and Blue 
Fontbonne College Purple and Gold 
Fordham University....|Maroon 

Fort bi! s Kan. a : zack and Gold 

Fort Valley State ege | (a 

Franklin Coliege........ Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Franklin & Marshall Coll. | Blue and White 

Scarlet and Silver Gray 
Purple and White 


Friends University...... 
Furman University..... 


G 
Geliaudet Colliege...... Buff and Blue 
Geneva College......... Old Gold and White 
George Pesbody Coll...|Maroon and Blue 
George Pepperdine Coll. | Blue and Orange 
George Williams College | Gold and Biue 
Georgetown Coll. (Ky.)|Orange and Black 
Georgetown Univ....... Blue and Gray 
George Wasnington Univ.|Buff and Blue 
Georgia Sch. of Tech. ..|Old Gold and White 
Georgia State College... |Brown and Gold 
GeorgiaSt.Coll.forWom’n|Brown and Gold 
Ga. St. Woman’s College |Red and Black 
Georgia, Univ. Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Orange and Blue 


zaga University..... Blue and White 
Gor “Sonnsel .....|Red and Gold 
Goshen College.......-. Purple and White 


Blue and Gold 

Old Gold and Blue 
.|Nile Green and White 
.|Orange and Black 
-|Scarlet and Black 


Greensboro 
Greenville College 
Grinnell College. . 
Grove City College - |Crimson 

Guilford Coliege...... .|Crimson and Gray 
Gustavus Adolphus Coll.|Ebony and Gold 


Boding Colle 
farding College.......- 
Hartwick College....... Blue and White 
Harvard University. . | Crimson 
Hastings odes .....-.|Crimson and White 
Haverford College .|Searlet -and_ Black 
Hewaii, Univ. of. . .|Green and White 
Heidelberg College .|Red, Orange and Black 
il .|Orange and Black 
.|Purple and White 
.|Blue and White 
:|Cherry Red and Sky Blue 
.|Orange and Purple 
Azure and Gold 
Green and Gold 


See eee ricgs Lo Ake De 
UI n Co! ae 

Houston Coll. for Negroes | Maroon and Gray 
Houston, Univ. of 


-Luther College 


Name 


Howard College é 
Howard University.....° 
Howard Payne College 
Hunter College....... 
Huntingdon College. 
Huntington College. 
Huron College.......... 


I 

Idaho, College of.. 
Idaho, Univ. of... é 
Illinois College... nee 
(*)Illinois Inst. of Tech. 
Illinois, Univ. of..,.... 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 
Immaculata College..... 
Immaculate Heart Coll. 
Incarnate Word College 
Indiana Central Univ. 
Indiana Tech. College.. 
Indiana University 
Intermountain College 
Iowa State Coll. of Agric, 
Iowa State Teachers Col. 
Iowa, State Univ. of... 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll. .... 
Istanbul Women’s Coll. 
Ithaca Coll. for Teachers 


J 
James Millikin Univ. ... 
Jamestown College...... 
Jarvis Christian Coll... . 
John B. Stetson Univ... 
Jchn Brown University. 
John Fletcher College.. 
John Carroll Univ. ..... 
Johns Hopkins Univ. ... 
Johnson Bible College. . 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Judson College.......... 
Juniata College......... 

K 


Kalamazoo College...... 
KansasStateColl.ofAgric, 
Kansas City (Mo.), U. of 
Kansas, Univ. of 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 
Kent State University 

Kentucky State College 
Kentucky, Univ. of 
Kentucky-Wesleyan .... 
Kenyon College......... 
Keuka College.......... 
King Colle 
King’s College, Univ. of 
Kriox College..:.-..055% 
Knoxville College....... 


L 
Ladycliffe College....... 
Lafayette College....... 
La Grange College.....- 
Lake Erie Coll. for Women 
Lake Forest Univ. ..... 
Lambuth College....... 
Lander College......... 
Lane College......... 147 
Langston University... . 
La Salle College... ‘ 
Laval University. . 
LaVerne College.. 


Colors 


Crimson and Blue 


.|Lavender and White 
.|Red and 
.|Apple Green and Scarlet 


Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Purple and Old Gold 


‘|Silver and Gold 


Yale Blue and White 
Maroon and Gray 
Orange and Blue 
Olive Green and White 
Biue and White 

Purple and White 

Red and Gray 
Cardinal and Gray 
Orange and Black 
Cream and Crimson 
(see Billings Poiy. Inst.’ 
Cardinal and Gold 
Purple and Old Gold 
Black and Gold 

Purple and White 
Light Blue 

Royal Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
Orange and Plack 
Blue and Gotd 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold 
Gray and Maroon 
Blue and Gold 
Old Gold and Sable 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Royal Purple 

Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Yale Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Mauve and White 
Gold and Green 
Cardinal and Royal Blue 
Royal Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Garnet and Blue 


Blue and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Red and Black 
Green and White 
Red and Black 
Blue and White 
Blue and Yellow 
Blue and Crimson 
Orange and Navy Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Yellow 


|Orange and Green 


Lawrence In. of Tech. (*) | (a) 


Lawrence College (Wis.) 
Lebanon Valley College. . 
Lehigh University 
Leland College. .... 
Le Moyne College 
Lenoir Rhyne College... 
Lewis Institute 
Limestone College...... 
Lincoln Memorial Univ- 
Lincoln Univ. Bo). : 

Lincoln Univ. (Penn.).. 
Lindenwood Female Coll. 
Linfield College 


Louisiana College....... 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. ... 
Louisiana State Univ... 
Louisville Munic. Coll... 
Louisville, Univ 
Lowell Textile 
Loyola College (Md.).. 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.).... 
Loyola Uniy. (1l.) 
Loyola Univ. (La.)... 


Lynchburg College 


a 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Brown and White \ 
Gold and Blue 


_|Purple and Gold 


Black and Garnet $ 
(see Ill. Inst. of Tech.) 
White and Gold 


Black and Light Blue 
Long Island Blue 
Green and_ White 
Orange and Blue 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Purple and, White 
Cardinal and Black 
Red and Black 
Green and Gra 
Crimson and Gray 
Maroon and Gold 
Maroon and 


i id 
_|Boyal Blue and White 
.|Red and Gray 


e5) A consolidation of ‘Armour Institute of Technology anc Lewis Institute (1941). 


M 

Macalester College - 
MacMurrayCol. Se m’n 

Madison College. . ; 
Maine, Univ. of 
Manchester College 
Manhattan College ..... 
“Manhattanville Coll..... 
Manitoba, Uni. o 
_ Mapua Inst. of Tech.... 
Marian College 
Marietta College 
-. Marion College 
Marquette Univ. ........ 
_ Marshall College 


: Mary Baldwin College . | 


M. Hardin-Baylor Coll. 
Marygrove College ..... 
Md, College for wee 
Maryland, Univ. of. 
Eee aUE St Colleee 


amt’ Ur niv. (Ohio) . 
CE Min .&Tech. 
_ Michigan St.Col.of Agric. 
Michigan, Univ. of .... 
Middlebury College .... 
liddlesex University. . 


ae Bere eneeato waar aed 

_. Mines & M’allurgy Sch, of 
- Minnesota, Univ, of.... 
aaceogres College . 


 Missisip! State College 
eee St Col. oa 
Mississippi, Univ. of.. 
| Meet Univ. of 
Missouri, Coll. of Mines 
Missouri Valley Coll. .. 
Monmouth wolleee 


PY AR Riintene State Sniv.. c 
é ae oravianCol.&Theo.Sem, 
~S oravian C, for Women 
by Morehouse College 

AY Morgan State College. . 

‘ forningside College ... 
3 - Morris MoMeger 2k... 
. Morris Brown Coll. ..... 
Morris Harvey College . 
Mt. Allison University 
Mt. Angel Coll. & Sem. 
_ Mt. Holyoke College 
_ Mount Mary College. . 
"Mount Mercy Col. (Mich. ) 
Mt. Merey Coll, (Penn.) 
yd ag ey Joseph Coll. mt 


oh Mt. St. Vincent, ‘Gon. of 
seit. Woon Coll. ok. 
: Muhlenberg College..... 
- Mundelein College. ... 

Municipal University. 

‘Munic. Univ. of Omaha 
‘Munic. Univ. of Wichita 
Muskingum College ... 


N 
Nasson College. .. 
. National Unie, (P. 1) 
National Univ. (D. of CG.) 
Nazareth College (Ky,).. 
Nazareth Coll. (Mich.). 
Pe a Coll. (N. Y.) 
Nebraska Central Le eiees 
Nebraska, Uniy. 


Colors 
Orange and Blue 
Yellow and Blue 
Blue and White 
Light Blue 
Black and Gold 
Green. and Whi 
Red and White 
Brown and Gold 
Cardinal and Gold 
Maroon and Black 
Navy Blue and White 
Red and Blac 

Royal Blue and Gold 
White and Green 
Yellow and White 
Purple, White and Gold 
Kelly Green and Gold 
Black and Gold 

Sable and Old Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Red and White 

Orange and Garnet 
Green and White 

Card. Red & Silver Gray 
Maroon and White 
Purple and White 
Silver Gray and Marsox. 
Red and White 

Orange and Black 
Green and White 
Maroon and White 
Orange, Green & White 
Red and White 

Silver and Gold 

Green and White, 

Maize and Blue 

Yale Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 

Orange and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and Black 

Gold and White 

Purple and White 
Brown and Blue 

Dark Blue and White 
Silver and Gold 

Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and Goid 
Maroon and White 

Gold and White 

Red and Blue 

Old Gold and Black 
Silver and_ Gold 

Purple and Orange 

Red and White 

Copper and Green 

Blue and_ Gold 

Copper, Silver and Gold 
Blue and Gray 

Purple and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 
Marvon and White 

Gold and Blue 

(a) 

Maroon and Gold 
Garnet and Gold 
White and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 


(a 

Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Gold and White 
Royal Purple 
Cardinal and Gray 
Red and Gold 

Yale Blue 

Black and Red 
Yellow and Black 
Black and Magenta 


te 


Brown and Tan 

Blue and Gold 

Red, White and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Old Guld and Maroon 


Scarlet and Cream 


Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. | 
Negro A. & Tech. Coll. 
Nevada, Univ. 
Newark Coll. of Engineer. 
Newark, Univ. of. 
Newberry College...... 
Newcomb Mem. Coil. ... 
New Hampshire, Univ. of 
New Jersey Col. for W’m’n 
New Mexico Coll. of Agric. 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines 
New Mexico, Uniy. of... 
New Orleans Uniy...... 
New Rochelle, Coll. of - 
New Sch. for So. Research 
New York, Coll. of City of 
N. Y. St. Coll. for Teach. 
New York Univ. 
Niagara Univ. .. 
No. Car. Col. for N’groes 
N. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. 
North Carolina, Univ. of 
N.Car. Un., Woman’s Col, 
North Central College 
North Dakota Agric. Col. 
North Dakota, Univ. of . 
Northeastern Uniy. ... 
Northland College . 

No. Texas St. Teach. Col, 


| NorthwesternCol.( Wisc.) 


Northwestern Univ. (Ilk.) 
Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
Norwich Univ. 
Notre Dame, Coll. (Md.) 
Notre Dame Coll. (N.Y.: 
Notre Dame Coll. (Ohio) 


Oo 
Oakland City College... 
Oakwood College...... 
Oberlin College-. 
Occidental Colleg 
Oglethorpe Univ. 
Ohio Northern Univ. 
Ohio State Univ. .. 
Ohio University. 
Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
Oklahoma Agric. Coll. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
Oklahoma, City Univ. 
Oklahoma Col. for Wom’n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of._.. 
Olivet College ....... 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Oregon State Agric. Coll. 
Oregon, Univ. of.... 
Ottawa Univ. (Kan.). 
Ottawa, University of. . 
Otterbein College... .. 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Our Lady of Cincinnati 
Our L’dy of Elms, Col. of 
Our Lady of Lake Coll. 
Ozarks, College of the 
P 


Pacific College - ae 
Pacific, Coll. of the ... 
Pacific Union College... 
Pacific University 
Paine College (a) 
Panhandle College 
Park College 
Parsons College 
Pasadena College. dae 
Paul Quinn College . 
Pembroke College 
Pembroke State Coliege 
Penn College, William 
Penn. Coll. for Women 
Penn. Military College 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of 
Pharmacy, College of 
Philander Smith College 
Philippines, Univ. oF 
Phillips Univ.. 

Piedmont College... .. 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of .. 
Polytechnic Inst., B’klyn 
Pomona (re 


Preahvieriee Gollavee 
Princess Anne College 


Princeton Univ. 


Bests Rico, ree es 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of.. 


Notre Dame, Univ. (Ind.) } 


| Green and Gold 


=< 


| Yellow and 
Blue and Gold 
| Silver and Blue 
Red and White 
Navy Blue and Whi 
“Scarlet and Gray 
Bronze & Turquoise ’ 
Blue and White - 
Scarlet 
Crimson 
Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver — 
Navy Blue and Gold | 
White and Blue 4 
None 
(See City Coll. (N. ¥.) 
Purple and Gold 
Violet 
Purple and White 
Maroon and Gray 
Red ‘and White : 
White and Light Blue 
White and Gold 
Cardinal and White — 
Apple Green, Corn Yel 
Pink and: Green i 
Red and Black 
Orange and Blue 
Green and White 
Black and Red 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
(a) 


Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold. 
ee and Gray: 

Olive Green and White ‘ 
Red and Black 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 
Gold and White 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Cream — 
Crimson and White 7 
Royal Purple and Gold | 
Orange and Black 
Green and Lemon Ye 
Yellow and Black 
Garnet and Gray 
Tan and Cardinal 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
Green and Gold 
White and Blue 


a 
Purple and Gold a 


Old Gold & Navy B 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 

ME Sg and Black — 
a 

Crimson and Royal B 
Canary and Wine _ 
Old Rose & Olive. Green 


Gold and Pur 
Brown and White 


(a) 

Old Gold and Blue 
Purple and White 
Red, White a Yello 
Blue and Whi 

Red and ined 
Gold and Blue 
Dark Green & Old 
Maroon and Green 
Maroon and White 
Green and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Cadmium Yellow 
Garnet and Blue 

| Burnt, Orange and N: 


Orange and Black 
Gold and Blue 

Black and White — 
Gold and Green — 
Red and White ‘ 


Name 


United States—College Colors 


Colors 


Puget Sound, College of Maroon and White 


Purdue Univ. .... 


Q 
Queens College (N. Y.) 
Queens Coll. (No.-Car.) 
- Queers University. 
Quincy Kc apg 


Radcliffe College...... 
Randolph-Macon College 
Randolph-MaconW.’sCol 
Redlands, Univ. of 


Rensselaer Polytech. In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute 
Rider College ......... 
Richmond, Univ. of. 
Ricks Coliege ... 
Ripon College. . 
Rivier College. 
Roanoke Colleg 
Robert College ... 
Rochester, Univ. 0 
Rockford Coliege. 
Rockhurst College. . 
Rollins College 
Rosary College ........ 
Rosemont College....... 
Rose Polytechnic Inst... 
. Russell Sage College.... 
~ Rust College 
Ruigers Univ. 


8 
Sacred Heart Col. & Acad. 
St. Ambrose College.... 
St. Augustine’s College 
St. Benedict’s C. (Kan.) 
St. Bernardine of Sienac. 
St. Bonaventure College 
pt, Olare (a)........ 
s College of 
s College. . 
St, Edward’s Seminary 
St. Edward’s University 
St. Elizabeth, College of 
St. Francis Col. (Bklyn.) 
St. Francis Coll. (Ind.) 
 $t. Francis Coll. (Pa.) 
_ St. Francis Coll. (Wisc.) 
St. Francis Xavier Coll. 
St. John’s Coll. f d.) 
St. John’s Univ. (Minn.) 
St. John’s Uniy. (Bklyn) 
St. John’s Univ. (Ohio) 
St. Joseph Coll. (Conn.) 
: St. Joseph’s Coll. (Ind.) 
Si. Joseph’s Col. (Md.) 
St. Joseph’s Coll. (N. J.) 
. St. Joseph’s Coll. (Pa.) 
_ §8t. Joseph’s Col. for 
f en Bo, Vitara d Fees 
St. Josepn’s Col. for 
A Women (B’klyn)..».. 
- $t,. Lawrence Uniy. ...-. 
Louis Uni 


pg 


Bt. ¥ su i apsts dar vee 
Q Bath cjectdae a 
St. Mary, Coll. of (Utah) 
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ce_Co. 
Saskatchewan, Univ. of 


Old Gold and Black 


Blue and Silver 

Dark Blue & Light Blue 
Red, Yellow, Biue 
Brown and White 


Cherry Red 

Yellow and Black 
Yellow and Black 
Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Rose & White 
Brown and Gold 

Red and Gold 

Cherry and White 

Blue and White 

Ox’d Blue & Confd.Gray 
Purple and Gold 


; Navy Blue and Crimson 


Royal Blue and White 


.| Crimson and White 


Blue and Silver Gray 


-|Nat’l Blue & Mandarin 
-|Blue and Red 

-| Yellow 

-|Purple and White 

-| Blue and White 


Blue and Gold 

Black and White 
Rose and Gray 

Old Rose and White 
Green and White 
Sky Blue and White 
Scarlet 


Red and White 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Black and White 
Green and Gold 
Brown and White 


(a) 
Purple and Gold 
Red and White 


(a) 

Gold and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Biue 
Blue and White 


Scarlet and Gray 
Black and Orange 
Cardinal and Blue 
Red and White 
Biue and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Cardinal and Purple 
Navy Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Crimson and Gray 


Royal Blue and White 


Gold and White 
Scarlet and Brown 
Blue and White 
Crimson and White 
Blue and White 
Biue and White 
Red and Blue 


Cardinal and White 


"| Gold and White 


Blue and White 


)|Green and White 


Crimson and Cream 
Blue and Gold 


|Red and Gold 


Green and Gold 
Red and White 


‘ieZe| Geen and White 


reen and White 


| Southwestern Univ 


Name 


Scarritt Coll. ....... 
Scranton, Univ. of..... 
Scripps College 
Seattle College ....... 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seton Hall College.... 
Seton Hill College..... 
Shaw University ...... 
Shorter Coll. (Ark.) 
Shorter College (Ga.) 
Shurtleff College........ 
Siena College Tats 
Siena Heights Coll. 
Silliman University.... 
Simmons College we 
Simmons University... 
Simpson College ...... 
Sioux Falls College.... 
Skidmore College 
Smith College 


So.DakotaSt.Col.ofAgric. 
So.DakotaSt.Sch.ofMines 
South Dakota, Univ. of 
Southeastern La. Coll.. 
Southeastern Univ. 
Southern College 
Southern Calif., Univ. of 
Southern Methodist Univ. 
Southern Univ. (La.) 
Southwestern Col. (Kan.) 
Southwest’n Col. (Tenn.) 
Southwestern Louisiana 


Spelman College. . 
Spokane Univ. ... 
Springfield College 
Spring Hill College 
Stanford University.... 
State Coll. for Colored 
Students _-. aay 
State Colored Normal, 
Ind., Agr. & Mech. Col. 
State A. & M. C. (Ala.) 
State A. & M. Col. (S.C.) 
Sterling College ...... 
Stevens Inst. of Tech.... 
Storer College bine 
Suffolk University. .... 
Susquehanna Univ. .... 
Swarthmore College..... 
Sweet Briar College.... 
Syracuse Univ. ........- 


¥ 
Talladega College...... 
Tampa, Univ. of 
Tarkio College 
Taylor University...... 
Teachers Col. (Columbia) 
Temple University..... 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. . 
Tennessee, Univ. of.... 
Texas, Agr.&Mech.Col.of 
Texas College of Arts.. 
Texas Christian Univ. .. 
Texas College .... 
Tex. Coll. of Arts & Ind. 
Texas Coll. for Women 
Texas Tech. Coll. . 
Texas, Univ. of 
Texas Woman’s College 
Thiel College........... 
Tillotson College. 2 
Toledo, Univ. of....... 
Toronto, University of.. 
Tougaloo College ....... 
Transylvania Univ. ..... 
Trinity College (Conn.) 
Trinity College (Iowa) 
Trinity College (Vt.) 
Trinity Col. (Wash.,D.C.) 
Trinity Univ. (Texas) . 
Tufts College 
Tulane University...... 
Tulsa, University of..... 
Tusculum College......- 
Tuskegee Institute...... 


U 
Union College (Ky.)... 
Union College ee bch 
Union College (N. Y.). 
Union Univ. (Tenn.).. 
U. S. Coast Guard Acad. 
U. S. Military Academy 
U. S. Naval Academy... 
Upper Iowa Univ. .....- 


Upsala College.......+-- 


Ursinus Collicze......... 
Ursuline College (Ky.).. 


565 


Colors 


Green and White 
Purple and White 
Green and Silver 


.| Maroon and White 


Maroon and White 
White and Blue 

Scarlet and Gold , 
Garnet and White 


(a) 

White and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Red and White 

None 

Red and White 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and Gold 

Red and Gold 

Purple and White 
Yellow and White 
White and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Garnet and_ Black 
Yellow and Blue 

Gold and Silver 
Vermillion and White 
Greyn and Gold 
Crinison_ and White 
Blue and White 
Cardinal an@ Gold 
Crimson and blue 
Blue and Gold ~ 
Purple and White ~.. 
Cardinal Red and Bliek 
Vermillion ‘ 


.|Gold and Black © 


Blue and White 


.|Royal Purple and White 


Maroon and White 


.|Purple and White 


Cardinal 
Blue and Red 


(a) 

Blue and Maroon 
Red and Blue 

Red and Gray 

Old Gold and White 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Maroon 
Garnet 

Pink and Green 
Orange 


Crimson and Blue j 
Black, Red and Yellow 
Purpie and Cream 
Purple and Gold 
Light Blue and White 
Cherry and White 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and White 
Maroon and White 
Blue and Gold 

Purple and White 


{a) 

Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Red and Black 
Orange and White 
Blue and Goid 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Harvard Crimson 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and Silver 
Purple and Gold 
Marcon and White 
Seal Brown & Royal Blue 
Olive and Blue 
Black and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Red and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Red and Black 
Garnet and White 


'| Cardinal and Cream 


Blue and White 

Black, Gold and Gray 
Blue and Goid 

Peacock Blue and White 
Blue and Gray 

Red, Old Gold and Black 
Maroon and White 


x 


-< -Va. St. Coll, for Negroes 


q 


Name Colors 
Ursuline College... 

(Brescia C.) _ 
Ursuline College (La.) 
Utah State Agric. College 
Utah, Univ. of 


Royal Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Ked and White 


Brown and Gold 
-|Gold and Black 
.|BRose and Gray 
Green and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

None 

Navy Blue and White 
Red, White and Yellow 
-|Orange and Maroon 
Orange and Blue 
Blue and White 

Red and Steel 

Orange and Blue 


Vv 

Valparaiso University 

Vanderbilt University 
_ Vassar College - 

Vermont, Univ. of 
_ Villa Maria College. 

Villa Madonna Coil... . 

Villanova College.. ... 

‘Virginia Military Inst. 
- Virginia Poly. Inst. 


Va. Theo. Sem. & Coll. 
Va. Union Univ..... 
Virginia, Univ. of...... 
Ww 

Wabash College .. ....|Scariet 

Wagner Mem. Luth. Col,|Green and White 
Wake Forest College.< |Old Gold and Black 
Walla Walla College... |Green and Orange 
‘Wartburg College . | .|Orange and Black 
Washburn Municipal 

_University on Topeka | Yale Blue and White 
Washington-& Jeff. Coll.|Red and Black 
Washington & Lee Uniy.|White and Blue 


_ Washington Miss’n’y Col.|Blue and White 


_ Washington, State Col.of|Crimson and Gray 


Washington Univ. (Mo.)|Red and Green 


eae 

es 
A 

ae, 


‘Webster College 


_ West Baden College 


* matched by State and local money, and 


Purple and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Orange and Black 
polg and White 


_ Washington, Univ. of.. 
‘Wayne University 


“Waynesburg College 


_ Wellesley College 
Wells College 
Wesley College. Crimson 
Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.)....|Lavender and Purple 
‘Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.)}|Cardinal and Black 

Maroon and Gold 

i Western College... .| Tyrian Blue 


_ (a) No information received. 


se ; Vocational 


_ All Federal funds for vocational education are 
in 1940 
_ the States and local communities expended $1.81 

for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 


* ; Agri- | Trade ; Home 
‘Fiscal Total cul- jand In-| Eco- 
, » Year tural |dustrial] nomics 
OMNES 2,434,641) 596,033) 810,102] 871,891 
1940 - 2,290,741] 584,133] 758,409| 818° 
1939 hs ceparhes 538,586| 715,239 Pees 


Alabama........ 8,566'| (Kansas... _. 
Arizona... 2.5... 7,738 ||Kentucky . 
Arkansas. Louisiana. 57,2' 
California Maine...... 6,7. 
Colorudo Maryland.,..... 1 
Connecticut Massachusetts... 2 
Delaware Michigan. ... 2). 79. 
Florida Minnesota, ..... 37,04 
Georgia Mississippi... .. 58,84 
daho Missourl. .... 0. 57,129 
Illinois Montana, ...__ 7.44 
Indiana Nebraska.) ° |" * 12/460 
owas Nevada...) 21 7! 1342 
Of the enrollment in 1941, males numbered 


eae 765 a Lape gee nn 
xpenditures under the Federal = 
cation Acts (except for teache: racational Edu 
$27,412,136; (1931) $29,538,445; 


; 5) $27,- 
076,447; (1 31,141,788: (1937 5 
(1938) ‘$41,411,129: (1939) $48,484,646: (indo) gee 


626,177; (1941) $53,203,046, 


U. S.—College Colors; Vocational Edu 


€ 


y 


Name ag 
Western Maryland Coll. 
Western Reserve Univ. _ 
Western Ontario, Un. of 
Western Union College 

Westminster Coll. (Mo.) 
Westminster Coll. (Pa.) 
W. Va. Inst. of Tech. 
West Virginia State Coll. 
West Virginia University 
W. Virginia Wesleyan Col. 
Wheaton College (Ill.).. 
Wheaton Coll. (Mass.) 

Whitman College 
Whittier College 
Whitworth College. .. 
Wilberforce University. . 
Wiley College 
William Smith College 
Wm. J. Bryan College 

William Jewell College 


Williams College 
Wilmington College.... 
Wilson College 
Winthrop College 
Wisconsin, Univ. of 
Wittenberg College 
Wofford College..-...... 
Wooster, College of.... 
Worcester Polytechnic In. 
Wyoming, Univ. of 
x 


Xavier Univ. (La.).. 
Xavier Univ. (Ohio). ... 


be 
Yale University 
Yankton College 
Yeshiva Coliege 
York College 
Youngstown College. 


Education 


Source: Federal Security Agency; College Finances 


tion. This does not include 
and equipment of vocational 
Federal money can be used. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 


4 Enrollment figures include enrollment in schools 1 i — ) 
36,008; (1939) 88,429; (1940) 129.433- (19415 ieee and classes for distributive occupations—(193 


ca 


.|Green Gold and Silver 


| Blu 


¥ 


sti 


Green and Gold 
Scarlet Red and Whit 
Purple and White 
he peas Gold 
oyal Blue a 
King’s Blue and White 
Old Gold and Blue ° 
Old Gold and Black 
Old Gold and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Orange and Blue 
Blue 
Maize and Blue 
Purple and Gold " 
Crimson and Black 
Gold and Green 
Purple and White 
Green and White 
Crimson and Gold 
Red and Black 


Mh A, oe, ee 


Old Gold and Blue 
Cardinal and Gold 
Royal Purple i 
Green and White 
Silver and Blue 
Garnet and Gold 
Cardinal and White 
Cardinal and Cream 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold ‘Z 
Crimson and Gray . 
Brown and Yellow 


White and Gold 
Blue and White 


Di iat 


ie 
Yellow and White 4 
Blue and White ‘oo 
Royal Blue and White 
Red and Gold 2 


Trade | Home 


Agri- 
Fiscal Total ia pad = Eco- 
ear trial) S 
Ie ura us al na 
1933 5 - 1,032,403] 264,105] 489,900] 278,298 
TQS2)%. 4: Cee 1,077,844) 252,199] 560,150; 265,49. 
ae 981,882} 188,3 18,604| 174,9 
68 "205° 
87 


729 102 
Seat 157 || West V: ‘ - 
Oklahoma... ..)! 34/730 isoonain oe oe Bear 
regon. tis. ee ,712 || Wyoming. |!" 7° 631 
Pennsylvania. .. ./115,473 ||Dist. of Gol ae Beer 
Ser Gaeta | BGR8 [Baal scaes| ORE 
South Dakota. ./| 9/783 || vere Bie ps 
Expenditures for teacher-trainin i ‘ 
$2,286,046; (1937) $2,343-001; (1948) $9 nag Mae 
(1939) $4,211,531; (1940) $4,454,534; (1941) $4,507,- 

The fi . 


represen’ 
except in so far as 
have attended cl: 
under the vocational 


res on vocational educatio not 
costs of et nse for ° GOO Cm 
some 0 e boys from the can 
asses in public schools operati 
program, tea 


the CCC camps, 


“ 


U. S.—College Endowments; Mellon Institute 567 
J if 4 
Colleges with $2,000,000 Endowment or More 
Amount ‘ 
a Institution Location Dollars Institution Location jmecEs 
Agnes Scott College |Decatur, Ga 2,282,926 || Marquette Unt | 
PAT Pa SS . A v.. ; 
Aisbama, Uniy. of.. |University, Ala....| 5,050,000 Maryland, Univ. of. Baltimore, ‘Md... 3080'000 ; 
217) 113925/090 ||Mass. Inst. Tech... .| Cambridge, M 38,300,000 ? 
000 ||McGill University. .| Montreal, Canada, 23,321,053 ; 
Michigan, Univ. of..| Ann Arbor, — 15, 860,469 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vt.. 4,300,000 
Milwaukee-Downer | Milwaukee, Wis...| 2,087,432 : 
Minnesota, Univ. of | Minneapolis, Minn.| 18,619,596 $ 
Missouri, Univ. of. .} Columbia, Mo .-++| 2,177,000 ; 
Mt. Holyoke Coll...|So. Hadley, Mass..| 5,549,942 
New York Univ....) New York, N. Y... 8,706, 678 4 
eta ere Mem.Col. : 
PSG yet New Orleans, La, . 839, 
No Gare Univ, of. || Chapel Hill, N- G.. aaa , 
No. Dak. Agric. Col.| Fargo, No. Dak. 2,000,000 
Northwestern Univ. | Evanston, Ill..... 25,330,500 2 
wy Pei College = “ae on Ohio.....| 19,451,314 
. esleyan Un.. elaware, . 
: |tndianapolis, ind: $'994'360 ||Oklahoma, Univ. of Norman, Olas a 7st ess 
.. |Pasadena, Calif. . 12,009,000 ||Penn., Univ. of..... Philadelphia, ee 22'423,774 
. |Berkeley, Calif. . 28,772,314 Pittsburgh, Univ. - Pittsburgh, -| 3,068,000 
. . |Northfield, Minn. 3,552,903 ||Pomona College. ...| Claremont, Calif. 3,863,231 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa....| 17,031,983||Pratt Institute..... Brooklyn, Neve 8,500,000 
D. Sei... |Cleveland, Ohio...| 4,250,000|| Princeton Univ... .| Princeton, N. J-...| 33,278,784 
Catholic Un. of Am. |Washington, D.C..| _3,323,398 || Queens University. .| Kingston, Canada. |  3,549,6 F 
Chicago, Univ. of... |Chicago, Ill....... 73'256.058 || Radcliffe College. . .| Cambridge, Mass. . [4,202,777 . 
Cincinnati, Univ. ot |Cincinnati, Ohio. - 9/938,892 Redlands, Univ. of. .| Redlands, Calif. 3,400,000 4 
Clerk Wniv. vo. - Ww ...| 5,000,000 Rensselaer Poly. In.| Troy, N. Y.. 6,225,000 
Colby Coliege...... 5||Rice Institute......| Houston, Texas 15,500,000 
Golgate We. os Richmond, Univ. of | Richmond, Va. 2,824,838 
Solerado College Robert College..... Istanbul, Turkey..| 3,176,623 
4 Columbia Untv-. Rochester, Univ. of Rochester, N. Y. 51,821,181 
Cooper Union...... Rose oly. Inst..... Terre Haute, Ind..| 2;059,73 
Cornell poeae eae Rutgers Univ...... New Bruns., N. J. 5,058,067 
Cornell Univ Panes I t. Francis Xavier. .| Chicego, Ill....... 2,000,000 
Creighton Univ. St Lawrence Univ. .| Canton, N. Y..... 2,283,617 ‘e 
Dalhousie Oniv.. St. Vincent College.| Latrobe, Pa....... 2,463,591 
Dartmouth College. Simmons College...} Boston, Mass..... 348,878 ‘ 
Davidson College. . Smith College...... N'hampton, Mass. 6,641,792 4 
Denison Uni Southern Meth. wa; Dallas, Texas..... 7,443,156 / 
Denver, Univ. of Spelman se ns sigiee .| Atlanta, Ga....... 171,263 ; 
DePauw Univ Stanford .|Starford Un., faais: 29,113,335 
Drew nenee > . |Madison, N. J Stevens ine, ech. Hoboken, N. J. 010,000 k. 
Drexel Institute. ... | Philadelphia, we 3,033,486 ||Swarthmore Coll. . .| Swarthmore, Pa.. 7,895,958 
Duke University . Durham, N. Car...| 34,936,169 |/Sy WING seas Syracuse, N. Y.. 4,462,851 4 
Duquesne Univ. : |Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,000,000 Teachers College. . ew York, N. Vil} 7,940,591 
Emory University. | |Atlanta, Ga....... 7,700,000 || Texas Christian Un.| Fort Worth, Tex...| 4,000,000 a 
Fisk University .... | Nashville, Tenn. 2,922,761 || Texas, Unty. of... .| Austin, Texas.....| 41,883,661 I 
Furman University . |Greenville, So. Car. 2,355,961 || Toronto, Univ. of. .| Toronto, Canada 23,000,000 < 
Geo. Peabody Coll.. | Nashville, Tenn... , 908,898 || Trinity College 75,947 3 
Geo. Wash. Gniv.. "|Washington, D. C.| 2,394,802||Tufts C 1) eat oar 58. r 
Goucher College.... |Baltimore, Md.....| 2,441,320|)/Tulane Univ....... ms 
Grinnell Golizge....|Grinnell, owa.....| 2,820,436 3 3 
Hamilton College. . Clinton, N. Y..... 4,200,342 
Hampton Institute. |Hampton, Vs..... 9,800,000 || Vanderbilt a 
Harvard Univ...... |Cambridge, Mass. . 148,000,000 || Vassar Duilege.. : 
mavertord College... |Haverford, Pa..... 425, Vermont, Univ. of.. Pe : 
Tdaho, Univ. of. Moscow, Idaho....| 3,351,890 || Victoria College. . } 
Tilinois Inst.of Tech. |Chicago, Ill....... 2,026,533 Villanova College... : i 
Incarnate W’'d Coli. |San Antonio, Tex..| 2,170,592 ee vy. of. .| Charlottesville, Va, ‘ 
Indiana Univ...... Bloomington, Ind..| 2,579,929 || Wabash College... .|Crawfordsville,Ind.| 2,500,0 ¥ 
Istanbul, Wo’an's C. |Istanbul, Turkey. . 2,173,200 || Wake Forest es Wake Forest, N.C.| 2,982,749 g 
Jobn Carroli Univ.. |Cleveland, Ohio...| 2,500,000 Wash’t’n & Lee Un. | Lexington Vases 065,887 a 
Johns Hopkins Un... |Baltimore, Md... .| 30,939,873 || Wash’t’'n, St. Coll. "ot Pullman, Wash....| 4,807,339 a 
as City, Un. of ity, Mo.. Washington Uniy., .| St. Louis, Mo..... 18,177,505 4 
' Kenyon College. Wellesley College. . "| Wellesley, Mass. 150,016 * 
Knox College. . tm Wesleyan Univ..... Middletown, Conn. 7,800,000 
Lafayette Colleg' Western Reserve U. | Cleveland, Ohio...| 14,902,981 
Sieh Gancoralt Williams College. . .| Will’stown, Mass...| 11,089,841 
ienaenwood Co Wittenberg College .| Springfield, Ohio...| 2,147,370 
Loy ‘ola. Univ Wooster, Coll. of. ..| Wooster, Ohio..... 3,464,573 
Worcester Poly. Inst.} Worcester, Mass. . 4,592,906 


‘acalaster College. 
Seve Wyoming, Univ. of.| Laramie, Wyo..... 3,987,479 


Yale University....| New Haven, Conn. |102,751, 144 


Manitoba, niv. of. |Winnipeg, Canada.| 2,162,326 
(a) includes Barnard, Teachers, College of Pharmacy, Bard and the New York Post Graduate 
Medical School, palit 028 es ee See 
Melion Institute 
Source: An Official of the Institution 
Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Eittebucen. Pa. The industrial research of the’ Institute is or- 
was founded in 1913 by Andrew W. Me and | ganized on a contract basis, the problem being set 


Richard B. Mellon to provide qualified workers with | by @ person, firm or association interested in its 


facilities for investigating thorou a pronley of solution, the scientific worker being found and 
. rae fe engaged, by the Institute, and an Industrial Fellow- 


ce 

eas f the i being “phe for a period of at least one 
in the realm of pure science, conducted year. Each holder of ans Bees Fellowship is 
; one coe of the profess Saige or the public; have | given for the time being the broadest facilities for 
paoeice on sts, Tesee smoke abatement and later | accomplishing a cue ie pe of research, and all 
3 fale Bee poder es opis ines by y Ce) - ne exclneiely ge Ae 

7 sion of den comprehensive in- | founder (donor) © 2 Fellow: 
4 a better way pee is carried out on a cite cular pie at 
_ to diagnose ose tubercul: any one time and hence there is no duplication of 
h for new ee des of the research orctivities of the Fe. pate in 


d _peuttonia, operation. 
aa — ‘ Ab 
ne ; my 4 


cit 
7  aanene 


<a Vows Sd tare bo: 


\ 


= 


U. S.—Pulitzer School of Journalism; Pulitz 


The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 

. way, New York City, The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
| books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
' which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- Th 
__ liams, former Dean, formed the basis. a E ¢ a 
_. __ Advisory Board:—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, mee 
_._—- president of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
: (1940-1944), The Providence (R. I.) Journal; Kent 
_ Cooper (1940-1944), The Associated Press, New 
d THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS ‘ os ad 
Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex-| money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, for 
: eestional. ability to rain an education that would | in reg ee its oe prreeeetc o7 
_ fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, ee a ae Mtge ae pin pee ane Jed 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable open to graduates of the high schools—those Of 
scholarships that heft his name. Kings, Queens and Richmond being later added to 
___For a time the,wvoys selected went to the College | the ot 


Schools at that time caused a new] than forty, 

gemfient to be made (1893) for a seven years’ | American college of 
or the students selected, three years in| paid b 

lordte Mann High School and four in Columbia | ment is 

University. A under thi 

In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters 1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 
to Columbia University, New York City, are county, Ore: : hes 
‘ 1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal 

diciary nominations in Ne r : 


as % ’ 

__ @ list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
ee Statement of reasons for each recommendation. The Honorable 
. specifications for the prize winning play and novel of New Y 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase “preferably 
“dealing with American life.” 


Ww. 
_ field awarded for work done in the preceding year, 
follow: — Sat ; Clevela; 
i PUBLIC SERVICE its investigation and expose by news, editori 


aa and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Atlant 
For the most disinterested and meritorious public} Journal for its campaign by news, 


Sse editorials and 
__ Service rendered by an American newspaper during} radio to end corruption and. inefficiency in the 
_ the year—$500 gold medal— mee 
_ 1918—The New York Times for the publication in ribune for its news 


i ; 
full of so many official reports, documents and itled ‘‘Self Help in the 
- _ speeches relating to the World War. B 

_ 1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 


Americanism. 
--1920—No award. 
____ 1921— Boston Post for its work in the exposure of 
____-Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi. 
_ 1922—World of New York for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. 


1923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for “its cou- € majority of the Miami Ci 
Yageous attitude in the publication of cartoons = Ww. naan 3 mention was given to 
_. and the handling of news in reference to the leratt haa ican for its ex. 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.” 1 h ai era. that ; 
S 1924-World of New York for its work in connection ury (Conn. 
Ww. 


y the exposure of the Florida peonage evils. : ad. 
ae . on of Waterbur ; 
_ -1925—No award. ae the triat and conviction of severat wie 


1941—St. Louis Post Dispatch for 


campaign against the 
Louis 


_:1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
: paper) for the exposure of Political corruption 


ie Se ments Mora of NeW York for its effective 
4 Campaign to correct certain evils n th 2 
tration of Justice in New York. City, e adminis. 

rr 


-1931—Atlanta Constitution for a suc 


apers of the 
under the 


cessful munic- 


PORTING 
ple of 
be: 


For a distingui: Hee 
S successful campaign durin o seece 
to eliminate waste in city overnm ‘a 
wih Soll v-eteram (a sore non, | BEE 
—New Yor orld-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
aM newspaper) for its series of articles onvaterse.? ppd Tp 
Telief, on the real estate bond evil, on the “write 
in McKee’s name” campaign and exposing lottery 
Y Schemes of various fraternal organizations, 


ayard Swope, World of Ni Or 
Littledale, New York fvenine £ 0s 


An 


er Ne ‘S - 


's United States—Pulitzer Prizes . 569 


ea 180-Omahe Evening World-Hereld 
dS maha Eve orld-Herald, e 
19 . Simpson, Newbranch, writer. meee: 
q gas —ave, Johnston The New York Times j9e2_New York Herald, F 
zi, iS ew Yor erald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
“perl es ae Diego Sun (a Scripps- ese (Kans.) Gazette, William air 
hs . , writer. 
LohsaTemee ne ey, and Alvin H. Goldstein, ie a Chic Frank Buxton, writer. 
e 5 25—Charleston (S. C.) N . 
26 William Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- coxa mares oO) Ree a eee 
uu 5 1926—The N York T: E Kin 
pee vonn T. , Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. writer. Ce ee ee esbury, 
1 o award. 1927—Boston Herald, ee 5s 6 
-1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. writer: 7‘ 9 pipiziiadhe: et: 
- 7930—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times; also | 1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 
eo oe of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn eek writer ) 
: a) izen. 192! orfo Va.) Virginian Pilot, Lo Isaac 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City_Star. Jaffe, writer. “So as 
1932—-W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, | 1930—No award. 
'. F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free ae nae (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 


- Press. man, writer. 

_ 1933—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press | 1932—No award. 

_ _ in Trenton, N. J. . 1933—-Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 
_ 1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 1934—Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 


- 1935—-William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. writer. as 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 1935—No award. Baty 

' 1937—Shared by five seporters who covered the | 1936-—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- 

_  tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of wi 

_ John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. ak 

liam L. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard | 1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. i 

- W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari | 1938—Des Moines (la.) Register and Tribune, 4 


Al Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- W. W. Waymack, writer. Se . / 
_ _ Howard newspapers. 1939—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 
1928—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. iter x 


writer. 
 49839—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- | 1940—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howurd, 
_ paper Alliance. writer. : 
_ 1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, | 1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer. 
a Seripps-Howard newspaper. 1942—-Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald- ~*~. 
ee rT celee Be York bara enya Tribune. on j 
an pps Howar ewspaper liance col- ra en 
umnist, in recognition of his series of articles on CARTOONS i tc. sO Rate 

scandais in the ranks of organized labor that | For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s = 
- Jed to the exposure and conviction of George | work during the year—$500. j * 
_ Sealise, president of the Building Service Em- | 1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. + 
_ployes Union. 1923—-No_ award. "4 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, Lag isco 4 eigenen! aes Sees Rel Pipe t 

tning the movement of severa. 0) Yy, orld 0. 55 
iMieaie onl . 1$26—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. — 


E. d Oregon counties to secede P 
ma Same ath state. s 1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. a 
. 1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

C FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

Se ee ae aes 1930—C Charles, B. ‘Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 

as guished service as a Washington or | 1931— un y, imore Sun. 

- “Forel DP eore nondont during the year—$500. 1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 


ign 

f 1 Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
Peis ieinna Stowe. New York everald Tribune. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper). ‘ 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public | 1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. ‘ : 
' Ledger and New York Evening Post. 1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
 1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and | 1936—No award. j 
_Gharles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
on 1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
 4934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
- 4935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. (Ore.) Oregonian. | by 
i 4936-—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- | 1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. y 
"able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press | 1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
‘Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence Oklahoma City, .Oxla. gg 
' Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit | 1940—Edmurd Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 


ee i f the Associated | 1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times, \ = 
; Dress TEL ade sae 1942—Herbert Lawrence Brock, NEA, Newspaper — 
os O’Hara’ McCormack, The New York Enterprise Association. ; eg 
“oot NOVELS $4 
, rk Times. 4 
ani pe er ptent of the Asso- For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 


 4939—Louis P. Lochner, a 
; in Germany. with American life, by an American author, pub- — 
© you otto D- Tolischus, The New York Times. pepe der the year $1000. oy e in 
; nee a adents of 1919—Booth Tarkington, ‘“‘The Magnificent Am- me: 


bersons.’’ 
American news reporters in the war zone. 1920-__No award ee, 
‘A special citation was made to The New York | 957" faith Wharton, “The Age of Innocence.” 
Times ‘‘for the public educational value of its see Fait, Park gion,» ANS dams.” 7 


Pt ” » 192: “So Big. 

pete, ond i terouis Stark The New York ae ee Lewis, ‘‘Arrowsmith.”” (He declined — 
: as " e prize. : ; 
Be Times fOr Fe eee See aien. Tbe. Mer: 1927—-Louls Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.”’ 
(Foreign)— Laurence ; 1928—Thornton Wilder, ‘“‘The Bridge of San Luis 


_birthe British Mediterransen Oeet, Omer eraid) | 9¢8—Julla, M_ Peterkin, ‘Seariet, Sister, Mary.” 
For oteenverions and forecasts on Far Eastern | 1980—-Oniver oP Aver Barnes, “Years of Grace.” 
developments. ee as ieee Buck The Coed ae ee ~ wa 
arol ! «pamb in His Bosom!” __ 

“as gupaguonys suet pte cur, oy Eta cdots Rom 
ee doers ea a ie wnat the | author 1936—Herold 1. sevisy, “Honey, in jie ome a. 
gee New Yorke RE Nile abl - 1938—John Phillips Marguand, ‘“‘The Late George) % ” 

1g—Louisville Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, | | {ana stain Aicthck Sue 


1 : 


ps 
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i 


ae 


1940—John Steinbeck, ‘The Grapes of Wrath.” 
~. 1941—No award. - : a: a 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, ‘‘In This Our Life.’’ 


- PLAYS 


For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage, dealing 
preferably with American life—$1,000. — 

IPL On Gans Lynch Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?” 
1919—No award. . 
-1920—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, “‘Miss Lulu Bett.” 
_ 1922—Eugene O’Neill, ‘“‘Anna Christie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.”’ 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
_ 1925—Sidney Howard, ‘‘They Knew What They 
Z Wanted.’”’ 
- 1926—George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wite.”’ 
1927—Paul Green, ‘In Abraham’s Bosom.” 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Strange Interlude.’ 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.” 
_ 1930—Marc Connelly, ‘‘The Green Pastu 
_ 1931—Susan Glaspeli, ‘‘Alison’s « House.’ 
1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
_. Gershwin, ‘“‘Of Thee -I-Sing.”’ 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, ‘Both Your Houses.” 
_ 1934—Sidney Eeingeley, “Men in White.” 
1935—Zoé ee e Old» Maid.’’ 
1936—Robert EB: Sherwood, ‘Idiot's Delight.” 
1937—GeorgéS. Kaufman and Moss Hart, ‘You 
-_ Can’t Take It With You.”’ 
 1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.” 
See popert E, Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Tili- 
¥=nois.’” 
_71940—William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life.” 
_ (He declined the prize.) 
941—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘“‘There Shall Be No 
Night.”” ‘ 
(1942—No award. 


res.*? 
, 


HISTORIES 


For a distinguished book of the year upon the 
history of the United States—$2,000. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans of Past 
_ and Present Days.’’ 
eit James Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Civil 
=e, ar.” ‘ 
1919—No award. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, ‘‘The War With Mexico.” 
1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘The 
Victory at Sea.” 
1922—James Truslow Adams, ‘The Founding of 
New England.”’ 
1923—Charles Warren, ‘‘The Supreme Court in 
_ United States History.” 
f 1924—Charles Howard MclIllwain, ‘“‘The American 
_ _ Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, ‘“‘A History of the 
__ American Frontier.’’ 
_ 1926—Edward Channing, ‘‘History of the United 
’ States, Volume VI.” 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 
_ 1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, ‘“‘Main Currents in 
American Thought.” 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, ‘“‘The Organization and 
_ Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.’’ 
1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, “The War of Inde- 
- _ pendence.’’ 
¥ a ea eae E. Schmitt, “‘The Coming of the 
ar, : 
_1932—General John J. Pershing, »‘‘My Experiences 
in the World War.”’ 
_ 1933—Frederick J. Turner, ‘The Significance of 
Sections in American History.’ 
1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.” 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Colonial 
Period of American History.’’ 
1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, ‘“‘A Constitutional 
History of the United States.” 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 


England.”’ 
“The Road to Reunion.” 


1940—Carl Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln: Th 
Years.”" . - ¥ 


1941—Mareus Lee Hansen 
Atlantic Migration.”’ ees) 
1942—_Margaret Leech, ‘‘Reyeille in Washingotn. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


(pesthumous), _ 


otic and unselfish services to people—$1,000._ 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
pres by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia Ward 
owe.’? ae 
1918—William Cabell Bruce, ‘“‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed.”’ 


* of Henry Adams. . 

1920—Albert J. Beveridge, “‘The Life of John 
Marshall.” 

1921—Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). Phy 

ee pe Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 

order."’ 

1923—Burton J. Hendrick, 
of Walter H. Page.”’ 

pp cnt Pupin, “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor.’”’ 

1925—M. ‘A. DeWolfe Howe, “Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.’’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, ‘“‘The Life of Sir 
William Osler.” 4 

1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.” 

1928—Charles Edward Russe 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.’ 

1930—Marquis James, 
of Sam Houston. 

1931—Henry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.” 

1932—Henry!F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 

1933—Allan Nevins, “Grover Cleveland.” 

1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.’” 


1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Thought and 
Character of William James.”’ 

1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, 
History of the Great Administration.’ ‘ 

1938—Divided_ between Odell Shepard, ‘Pedlar’s 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1. The 
race Captain. Vol, II. 


dent. 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.’? : 
1940—Ray Stannard Baker, “Woodrow Wilson: 


Life and Letters.’’ 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘‘Jonathan Edwards.” 
“Crusader in Cringline.’’ 


1942—Forrest Wilson, 
POETRY 


, 


American author—$1,000. 

1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 7 
1923—-Edna St. Vincent Millay. : 
1924—Robert Frost. 


1926—Amy Lowell. 

1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 

1932—George Dillon, 
1933—Archibald MacLeish. 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, 
1937—Robert Frost. 

1988—Marya Zaturenska. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, 
1940—Mark Van Doren. 
1941—Leonard Bacon. 
1942—William Rose Benet. 


1939—Frank Luther Moit, 


1938—Paul Herman Buck, 
“A History of American 
Magazines.’” 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 
1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


The American Rhodes Scholarships were sus- 
pended by the Rhodes Trustees in September, 1939, 
as a result of the war. No new elections have been 
held, and it is not likely that any will be until the 
war is over. 

Normally, to the United States are assigned, 
yearly, 32 scholarships, worth £400, tenable for 


2 years. 
To be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male 
of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 


citizen 
nat over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- 


x 


omore standing in some recognized degree 
university or college in the United States. Candi. 
dates may apply either from the State in which 
they have their ordinary private domicile home, or — 
residence, or from the State in which they have 
teceiaes at least two years of their college educa- 
ion. ‘ 
Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 
date’s regord in school and college, supplemente K- 
by references of persons who know him and by 
personal interview with the Committee of Selectic 


“The Raven,” a biography ; 


For a distinguished volume of verse by an 


a” 


For the best American biography teaching patri-. “4 


1919—Henry Adams (post-obit), ‘‘The Education — 


“The Life and Letters — 


“The American — 


1935—Douglas. Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee? . ; 


Portrait of a Presi- — 


1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tees | 


eranting wae 


y 


De ee.) ey 


err 


Qe ee ee re 


i, 
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: United States—Illiteracy by Age, Sex, Race 571 
oa : 
s s 
Illiteracy in U. S., 10 Yrs. Old and Over, Sex and Age, 1900-1930 
a Se oe a ee ee 
Total Male Female 
Age Number illiterate Percent | Number illiterate] Number illiterate 
1930 1920 1910 1900 /|1930,1920 1930 1920 1930 1920 
Persons 10 years P 
__old and over.. [4,283,753 4,931,905|5,516,163|6,180,069| 4.3| 6.0] 2,198,293/2,540,209|2,085,460)2,391,696 
f0.to'l4....... 140,440] 246,360] 370,136) 577,649) 1.2) 2.3 82,030} 141,576 58,410| 104,784 
co ule: SS 221,942} 283.316| 448,414] 576,978| 1.9] 3.0) 140,632) 171,489 81,310] 111,827 
to 24.......| 294,360] 392,853] 622,073) 644,273) 2.7) 4.2 173,019| 203,773) 121,341) 189,080 
25 to 34......- 618.266} 961.200]1,102,384|1,103,478| 3.3] 5.6] 323,919) 486,217 294,347| 474,983 
to 44..... “} 887/955] 988/961] 940,510/1,033,591| 5.2] 7.0) 433,510} 509,10 454,445) 479,854 
45 yrs. and over|2,114,210/2,043,734/2,010,706|/2,197,310) 7.5 9.3] 1,041,895] 1,019,461) 1,072,315) 1,024,273 
Unknown...... |" 6,580] " 15,481) | 21,940] " 46,790] 7.0|10.4 3,28 81586 3.292 6.895 


MALES 12 0 44 YEARS OLD BY RACE, AGE, AND YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, 1940 


These statistics are based upon-a tabulation of a five percent cross-section of the population, multi- 
plied uniformly by 20. 


‘ Number Percent 
ll Ie EE EEE ee 


High school fa High 
a g school 
S Sarita § 
Less oe § 
Area, race, than 4 | Grade lto3 College,| -? 2 a| 2 > 
and age Total yearsof| school years | 4 years| 1 year g ol1> Q a t- m6 
grade 4to8 or more| £y oF (eo ume ok 
school years “3 2 fees SI We 
gu/g=| 9] 2 15° 
2 a) 2 ot =~ «a |O 
__ .|27,580,880] 1,458,540|11,459, 520] 5,867,580| 5,399, 540/3,395,700| 5.3)41.5)21.3)19.6/12.3 
'810,380| '137,600| 1.036,460| 1,136,400| '993,920| '306,000| 3.8/28.7/31.5|27.5| 8.5 
°400| 177,540| 1,394,500] 1,032,180|1,269,240| 606,940| 4-0/31.1/23 0/28 .3/13.5 
10'411,620| 475,180| 4/225,320|2'214'320| 2,051,920) 1,444,880| 4.6/40.6/21.3)/19.7)13.9 
9'078,480| 668,220| 4,803,240) 1,484,680) 1,084,460) 1,037,880] 7.4/52.9/16.4/11.9)11.4 
4,856,200| 828,700] 9,942,800) 5,537,700| 5,242,720/3,304,280) 3.3)40.0)22.3)21.1)13.3 
? 338 000 73,680| '845,460/1,056,840) 965,500| 297,420 2 .3|26.1|32.6|29.8| 9.2 
#'035,020| 88,000] 1,161,840| 964,320|1,230,560| 590,300| 2.2)28 8123. 9/30. 5)14.6 
* '390,620| 249,580| 3,646,960|2,094,920| 1,992,640) 1,406,520| 2.7/38 8)22. 3/21 .2)1.0 
$191,660| 417,440| 4,288,540) 1,421,620|1,054,020| 1,010,040) 5.1/52.4/17.4/12.9 12.3 
5 3,200| 6,187,660|3,435,360) 3,417,900|2,004,160| 2-0/40.3/22.4)22.3/13.1 
; 15 oe 300 303020 is 446,600| 657,740| 653,540] "178,460| 0.9/22.9/33.7/33.4) 9.1 
: sao) 28120) SON) IB Saeed) Ses as] Sas ee Ose ales 
’280| 71,660] 2,240, ,296, ,272, ; -3/39.1|22.6|22.2|14. 
erere D 193, 3°840,900| °870,820| '666,240| 620,220] 3.7/54.7|16.8|12.8/11.9 
980| 2,892,180|1,414,320/1,055,560| 784,440| 6.9/43.8/21.4)16.0/11.9 
prt 4 2345,140 278'900| 186,640] 74,160] 5.6/36.8/29.8|19.9) 7.9 
1,107,260] 63,0 419'000| 247,740| 237,860] 139,620] 5.7|37.8)22.4/21.5/12.6 
A 37539680, 158,920] 1,100,640| 533,620| 410,580) 335,920 6.3/43.3/21.0/16.2|13.2 
. 2'019,600| 182,920] 1,027,400] 354,060) 220, 234'740| 9.1|50.9|17.5/10.9|11.6 
20| 362,960] 688,020} 769,260| 515,680] 2-4/29.7|23.7|26.5/17.8 
. 2.307 600 63-360 "720) 120,200} 125,320 1.0/15.5|34.6|36.1|12.9 
amo) Aedo) opps) M00zes) agg] atfaan| 177-38 tia 7g 
‘ 11980480 #920 "240| 196,740] 167, 155'080| 4.2|42.9|20.1/17.1|15.8 
.4156.4/11.9| 5.3] 3.1 
eet -6/52.6|20.9| 6.9| 2.0 
424,900 '6|53.2|15.0| 7.9] 3-3 
968,040 -4)57.3|11.5} 5.3| 3.5 
839,740 .5|58.5| 6.9| 3.2] 2.9 
.3]54.1/21.2|11.2] 5.3 
| ieee "5131.0/44.4|18.3| 3.8 
. 81,600 "6/38.9131.8/19.6| 6.2 
3 233.760) ‘9|54.2|21.1|11.7| 6.1 
252,560 :5/64.8|11.7| 6.2| 4.8 
- .4l57.1| 8.8] 3.4| 2.3 
| eat 1/87.5|15.5| 4.3| 1.6 
343,300 7|36.6|11.0| 5.1| 2.6 
- 734,280 ‘3158.3| 8.4] 3.3] 2.6 
‘ 587,180 °3155.8| 4.8] 1.9] 2.1 
: : 
” ; 
.3/42.4|16.8|14.5 
x 133680 "2|29.9|31-3|22.1|_7 
tS Peers 
3 88 24.9|49.0|11.0| 7.4] 7- 
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aU at ia ee Pupils 
) ‘School | Pop. 5 to |——— | 
: et 17 Yrs. | Enrolled Ay.Attend.| Male | Female | Total 
880.....| 15,065,767| 9,867,505} 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 
18'543,201| 12°722'581| 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238,397 
-21'404/322 16} 10,632,772 
“| 23/410;800 11,481,531 
- 24/360,888 i 12,827,307 


21,578,316 

24,650,291 

25,678,015 

26,434,193 : 5, 

26,367,098 07: et 870 ,96311,1 
25,975,108 298. 185,103 877.266 1,309,292 
25,433,542 194,725 875,477 1,369,510,172 
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_. An illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language. 
The average percent of illiteracy among negroes Other percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; 
bafta the | aac gee dod bap panbieestaie ata: 25.3; Poles, 19.0; Yugoslavs, 15.6; Tw 
e average percentage of illiterac ong t 1; ish, 14.0; , 13.6: A Fie 
Det eatiee in, thie Wnited States in 1930 was 1.5, | ansitione 1 40.4: Broncte Gameaiua hee eae 
: literacy among foreign-born whites in the garians 9.8° Gubans 6.6: Belgians, g2= Finns, 
ted States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and | §°3. Sytncn 3.8: Germans 3.2 Beep Bay Ces y 
ed from-0.3 p, ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. | ©-3: Brench, 5.6; Germans, 5.2. rare 
English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among The percentage of illiteracy. in 1930 among ~ 
from the Azores. i Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0. a 


Educational Attainment of U. S. Population 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


| Persons who j Persons - 
Persons aged had complet- States Persons aged had comp! 
25 and over | ed schooling 25 and over | ed schooling ~ 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Y 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 


y ,072 
3,006,579 
2,600,208 
1,043,584 
2,259,742 
. 315,147 

751,863 
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han half of the persons 25 years old or ; had received somewhat more ms 
Dethe ‘United States had completed at least | Sons living on rural farms CT yeeene a B 
s of school by April 1, 1940, according to| Among race-nativity groups, i b 
“data from the 1940 Census. ranked first, with a median of 8.8 
‘proportion who had never completed one | PY foreign-born whites with 7.3 years. 
f formal schooling was 3.7; 4.6 percent had | ™edlen, 5.7 years of school, was the lo 
nished. college. ‘The average educational level of 
vey residents, with median of 8.7 years of Pay eg than that of men ( 
ayocr completed, had a higher average formal | p: on 
lucational attainment than inhabitants of rural- h 
| areas (8.4 years), and these in turn | percent, 


| Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1941 


Source: American Medical Association” | 
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>" “School Arccotiatied in United States, 1940 


Source: ‘United States Bureau of the Census: (colleges are included in the tabulation) 
United States United States 


—_— 
Attending School Age, Sex and Attending School 
Total ————— Census Year Total) | ——— 
Number | Number | Pct. » Number | Number, Pct. 


Pe VOATS Sor aia.ccce ss 1,122,703 


Census Year 


United States: 1940 
Total, 5 to 24 yrs. |46,351,915 a 
142°407 16 and 17 bes Rate 


yea 
21 to 24 years....... 
Female, 5 to 24 yrs. 


7 Oe ae Sa 
7 to 9 years... 

10 to 13 years 
14 years. . 
15 years... 

16 and 17 years 7 
18 and 19 years..... 
20 Years... .2cee-- 


2 ee ee y 
st to 24 yea 9,220,793 
_ Male, 5 to 34 years) 23, 243, itl ag 614.585 
CS Bae $11 190,842 
Ce Seay OSA 1,757| 710,525 

3 989/955 3,096,174 

Ey ,734,213 4'510,906 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940, BY AGES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
De pie > St ee ES gee 


a hg eas 2 gee |. 
jTotal Persons 5 to 24 2 
Years Olid Attending School & 


Attending) Sand6 | 7to13 |14and 15 | 16to20 | 21to 24 
School | Years Old} Years Old | Years Old. Years Old | Years Ola) 
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4,347,665 | 5,105,653 


rnh j-year-old pupil in the | in acquiesced, .Third 
eas of ae awn cane El Paso, | Prade of ‘Worcester, ass., Peer dropped oO 
‘won the 18th pavioast 5) May 26, | she spelled paucity with a BP Here 
in hington, pe 6 fe gros words fee nen eee iother ppc 
ao * acomiesced By 5: adequa' pate seperate: 


- | pliant, dire, canoeist, m= 
the winner. Fg! eee D. mea mien, irascible, appellate, comparison, com- 


Moine: D 
Hse instead 0 of a “c” | missary, plaguing, +. ae 
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ie The Library of Congress was established April 
24, 1800, by Act of Congress; was burned by British 
troops August 24, 1814, during the War of 1812, 
- and'was re-established by the purchase of Thomas 
Jefierson’s Library, January 30, 1815. It is now 
one of the largest libraries in the world, occupying 
two buildings opposite the United States Capitol 
providing altogether nearly 36 acres of floor space, 
414 miles of bookshelves and 20 reading rooms, 
besides 225 individual study tables and 266 study 

Tooms for the use of research workers. 
On July 1, 1941, the Library contained 6,349,157 
ooks and pamphlets, 1,459,995 maps and charts, 
1,598,776 volumes and pieces of music, over half 
| @ million prints (etchings, engravings, woodcuts, 
lithographs, photographs, etc.) and uncounted mil- 

_ lions of. items of manuscript material. 

Ning The collection, covering every branch of human 
_ Knowledge and culture, is especially strong in 
_ United States and MHispano-American history, 
‘3 American and foreign newspapers (over 100,000 
bound volumes), government documents (federal, 
. state, municipal and foreign), maps and ‘atlases. 
_ The law library comprises nearly half a million 
' volumes; the aeronautics library is the largest in 
_ the world; the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
_ books is unequalled outside of China or Japan; 
_ the Russian books outnumber those in any other 
_ library _futside of Russia and the Semitic collec- 


__tion-is ‘of outstanding importance. 
: € collections of the Division of Manuscripts 
_f/Yelate chiefly to American history and civilization; 


they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. They con- 
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The Library of Congress te 


Source: An Official of the Institution = 
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American history. ee.=* 
The rare book collection includes about 130,989 
items, among them 5,000 incunabula, 25,000 early 
Americana, many rare editions and fine bindings 
and one of the three or four perfect vellum copie 
of the Gutenberg Bible. The Fine Arts Divisio 
comprises, in addition to books, a notable collec: 
tion of classic and modern prints, a Pictorial Ar: 
chive of Early American Architecture (28,000 pho- — 
tographs and 20,000 measured drawings, including 
those made by the Historical American Buildings 
Survey) and a Cabinet of American Illustration 
(a collection of originals of published @rawings by 
American artists). \ 4 
The Music Division, besides possessing what Is 
probably the largest collection of ‘music in the 
world, administers the Archive of American Folk- 
Song. 


ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library of — 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 books, 
pamphlets, prints, maps, ete, .as deposits which 


-Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities, 1941 


. Source: The American Library Association 


for the most part become part of the permanent — 

collections of the Library. ie. 
The originals of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution of the United States, ordi- 
narily on permament exhibition, have been removed © 
during the war, as has been also the Whittall col- 
lection of Stradivari violins, ordinarily housed inv 
teak 


the Whittall Pavilion. 


’ 


Circu- | Expen- Circu- 
A Books lation | ditures Books lation 
Y “Akron, Ohio......... 211,957 998,032| $163,360]| Oakland, Calif....... 

wen atlanta, Gar >... L... 241,485) 1,102,667] 141,227|| Oklahoma City, Okla, 
. Birmingham, Ala 276,164] 1,290,674| 115,102}}Omaha, Neb........ 
cy ey: Murslos INS Xe: 2:2... 617,985) 2,757,776] 435,6: Philadelphia, P 

y a Chicago, Ill......... 1,939, 482/12,176,172|2,092, 102]| Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . .{1,334,811]} 4,277,064| 621,515|| Portland, Ore. ...... 

foe Cleveland, ;Ohio. o. 5h... .s5.. ,283,142|2,012,423)| Providence, R. I... .. 
+ Columbus, Ohio..... 314,402 14,786] 175,419|| Providence, P. L.... 
‘Dallas, Texas... .: ..| 156,687] _ 822,572] _77:720||_ Elmwood, P. L..... 
a Dayton, Ohio..... .-| 417,882] 1,604,813 '2,942/| Rochester, N. Y..... 
ey, Denver Colo....... 11,028] 1,722,263] 253,242]|St. Louis, Mo....... 
’ Detroit, Mich....... 1,035,306} 4,695,946/1,327,394/| St. Paul, Minn...... 

.. . Houston, Texas...... 36,141 84,4: 91,7 San Antonio, Texas.. 

=f Indianapolis, Ind....} 649,318] 2,880,566] 369,959]|San Diego, Calif... _: 
_, Kansas City, Mo....| 581,586) 2,340,566 03,742}; San Francisco, Calif., 
. in Los Angeles, Calif. ..|1,656,791| 8,845,245/1,014,159|| Seattle, Wash....... 
- Louisville, Ky....... ,771| 1,259,733] 224,951]| Syracuse, N. Y...... ; 
4, Te cl) epee Minn... ae fi6 Te unee eet aoa bee sovgaree 384,24 ! 

_. New Orleans, ve ' , 2 ashington, D. C...| 658,560) 3,190,583 3,831 
New York City.. /-: ./3,378/368/20,983,891/3,571,190|| Youngstown, Ohio...| 200°296| -° 3,670 
‘Newark, N.J..... 621:077) 2/017,501| ‘583,618 = be 500866) ae 
7a F <2 a = ve a) cab eee 
New Books and New Editions by American Publishers __ 
ho Source: Publishers’ Weekly, New York : “) 

a New New New New N Ne =e 
Books | Edit Books | Edit. Books Bait, Beata Rey Me 
as — = SS | = Ss! | A es ae ft aes 
i eal No. No. No. No. No. i ne 
t 1910. 11.671 | 1.799 |} 1932 7,556 | 1,479 || 1936...] 8,584] 1.852 ||1939,.. 9015 1 oor 
Hao} Gath) 2868 || tees] as | ats (BRE) BR] RR |) Be | ER 
eet B, 8S ; (ae : 38...| 9,464 | 1,603 ||1941. °° 776 
1931, :|__8{506 | 1’so1 |! 1935:°'1 eioi4 | isae 1s) 9.387 es 
< on 
AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION es 
For 1941 For 1940 | For 1941 
‘International New | New New Ne Internati 1 es 
Classification Books| Edit. |Books Edit. Classification et ee 
% Philosophy.......... 107° 15 99 1l 
Rel 611 53 781 62 
797 64 796 80 
150 40 141 61 
317 28 317 32 
278 60 274 45 
401 90 398 95 
559 182 470 141 
352 140 326 146 
85 25 108 31 
90 36 70 24 
300 90 344 58 
236 18 213 9 


Appr tely 2.500,000 persons in the United | hospital bills. Eac' noyed 
ena Beas send ta Sore 3) h employed subscriber and his 
t iliness and accident during the year end- 
ae to te tie 
pital service s (often 
ue Cross Plans) which use the 


_¥ice plans which meet certain standards of public 
“service, community participation, hospital sponsor- 
hip and: economic stability. Approved plans are 
ligible for membership in the Association and may 
identify themselves by the use of the seal of the 
American Hospitel Association superimposed upon 
_ & Blue Cross. . 

Each nen-profit hospital service plan is organ- | in cash in member hospitals, and with service bene- 
zed to render the greatest public service without | fits available as cash allowances in other institu- 
profit. The trustees serve without pay, just as the | tions when a subscriber is absent from a com- 
directors of 2 university, hospital or social agency. | munity where he has enrolled. An increasing — 

pscribers enroll througn their places of employ- | number of plans are also providing, through the 
ment, usually with the cooperation of the employer, Hospital Service Plan Commission, a program of. 
who assists in presenting the benefits and collect- | reciprocity, by which subscribers may transfer from \ 
ah the monthly contributions. one approved Blue Cross Plan to another. r 
J corporation or plan uses the principle of The income of Blue Cross Plans (1942) was 
’ insurance by which employed persons make regu- apuroximately $67-000,000, of which 80% was paid 
jar subscription of from 50 to 85c a month an | for hospital benefits to subscribers, 10% was re- 
individual, or $1.00 to $2.00 a month a family, into | served for future benefits or emergencies, and 10% _ 
-@ common fund which is used to pay necessary | was used for promotion and administration. \ 


: ENROLLMENT AS OF JULY 1, 1942 


No. of 
Blue Cross| No. of Par- 
ticipants 


State 


oo 


2,055,386 

= oe See 1,292,343 
Bee ae n= 1,016,439 
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; 5 GROWTH BY YEARS A . 
’, i ES OY Ni ber NGLOL bars - 
; Number | No. of Par- Number | No. of Par- bey 


of Plans ticipants of Plans ticipants 


Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, Jan. 1, 1940 — 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census ! 
States No. | States 


a = 
Nevada....... ve 348||South Dakota. - 
New Hampshire.| 2,154'|Tennessee. 

New Jersey. 7 


eaten 7,328)|OD10;- << -| eee ee natin 


1i52.-] sf, 688| Wyoming. <ize2 1140" 

ae 33,754 | Total U. S...|472,385 
pen: 10,097 488 ais =. 
at the end of 1939—+400,017 in public hospitals (including " 


atients in 76 state institutions for mental defectives 

gts of whont veeoes were NeW eae 7,819 in Ohio, 7,180 in Illinois, 6,153 in Massachusetts, 

ichigan ‘ i f ; : ee 
otal Shier ature oy the institutions in 1939 was $29,136,978, an average of $288.05 per resident — 
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Registered Hospitals in 


Hos- Bas- | Patients | Average 
pitals| Beds |sinets|Admitted| Census 
95) 16,349] 650} 156,116 12,542 
60 44 330 182 3,77 
63| 12,896) 380 94,828 16,279 
368| 85,264) 3,696] 771,527) 69,862 
99|- — 14,66 70 120,063 11,255 
83) 21,711) 1,213 8,50 17,142 
es Y § 3,41 240 25,315 2,657 
29| 16,246) 704} 126,160 14,326 
105| 16,612) 782). 169,741 11,439 
127| 23,734| 857| 233,605 17,037 
44 3,679} 362 41,5) 2,822 
311] 86,018] 4,505) 779,644 73,145 
137| 27,940] 1,483} | 246,402} 23,461 
149| 20,803] 1,275] * 190,329 17,246 
117| 15,793) 876 142,975 12,451 
98 17,44 702); 158,141 14,401 
83| 23,044] 837) 261,882 17,691 
65 7,748] \ 500 66,11 6,659 
77| 22,201} . 891 166.715| 18,741 
246| 65,747| 3,248} 474,108 54,814 
252| 55,354) 2,944) 495,088) 47,200 
216| 31,206] 1,907| 294,894) 25,867 
97| 11,849} 482 117,697 8,393 
147| 37,312] 1,651) 294,61 29,176 
61 5,496] 561 64,218 4,350 
98! 11,186) 782 91,271 8,863 


This Foundation was sponsored by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on September 23, 1938, 
and was organized on January 3, 1939, under the 
laws of the State of New York. It is a non-prcfit 
membership corporation. It was established for 
i ‘the purpose of leading, directing and unifying the 
oe fight on every phase of infantile paralysis. This 
is the first time in American medical history the 
attack on this plague is being directed by a Na- 
tional body. f , 
Since its organization in 1938, the National 
_ Foundation has expended funds for research and 
educational activities as follows: 


For After-Effects Research.......... $941,466.28 


- For Virus Research..:............. 717,532.47 
’ For. Education. ........ vas cape'y coy a° 04, BBO.08 
For Epidemics and Public Health 
PUESORTRI Soy tiie -niedale sees g ees 197,373.39 
For Nutritional Research........... 105,469.17 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Oars Source: An Official of the Foundation 
tae Headquarters: 120 Broadway, New York City 


the U. S. (1941) and Their Ca 


Source: The American Medical Association — 


Average 
d ed| Census 
14,119] 
51,465) 
362,917) 
37/883] 
1,391,263 
271 


tories but grants funds to already established 
institutions and organizations to pursue studies — 
aimed at both prevention and cure of the disease. — 
The Foundation’s National and local activities — 
are financed by the Celebration of the President’s 
Birthday conducted annually in January. Fifty 
4 


The Foundation does not conduct its own labora- ; 


per cent of the net proceeds raised is retained — 


proceeds is to render direct medical assistance to _ 
infantile paralysis patients regardless of age. In — 
January, 1939, a, total of '$4,750,094.5. has ‘been 
, , & to) , 750,924, Tr 
left with these Chapters. er eas 
pe pelea © She apne of es Weegee. conte 
a , far surpass e previous drives 

netting a total of $4,108,966.63. Fi 


‘The Liticoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, on the axis of the Capitol, and Washington 
aap ae Monument was authorized in 1911 by Congress; 
ground was broken for the foundations Feb. 12, 
1914; the cornerstone was laid Feb. 12, 1915; the 


y 7 building was dedicated May 30, 1922. 
viW The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
- Union of the United States of America. Surround- 


ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
X bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
_ time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
| enelose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
i to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is oc- 
& cupied by a colossal marble statue of the man 
himself, facing the Washington Monument and 
 Gapitol. On the north wall to the right of the 
central space. where the statue is placed, and sepa- 
rated from it by a row of columns, is inscribed 
- luincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. Similarily, 
on the south wall the Gettysburg Speech is 
- memorialized. 
~The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
' ‘The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns, The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
. waa sscone to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 
The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 


The Lincoln Memorial 
Source: The National Park Service : 


tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet ee the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous ~ 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, — 
including the two standing in the entrance, are — 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the — 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

__ Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior ~ 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of _ 
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war President seated in a great armchair 1215 


The statue rests upon an oblong — 
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The National Gallery of Art 


Source: An Official of the Institution; inaugurated March 17, 1941 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, aud Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D»C., was established by the Act of 
Consress of March 24, 1937. The National Gallery 
is a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

rhe building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Melion. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architect for the build- 
ing was the late John Russell Pope. 

The building is one of the largest marble struc- 
tures in the world. 785 feet in length and built in 
@ dignified and simple classical style. The ex- 
terior walls are of rose-white marble. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, vaulted with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16° monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 
Exhibits of plants and flowers are rotated during 
the year. 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown. 
Plaster walls with travertine trim are used for the 
early Italian rooms. Damask wall coverings with 
travertine trim are used for the later Italian 
paintings. Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
shown against oak panelling. Eighteenth Century 
French, English, and American paintings are shown 
against wood panelling painted in colors ranging 
from light ash green to white. 


Collections 


The principal collections of art comprise over 500 
paintings and pieces of sculpture. In addition to 
providing the building, Mr. Mellon also gave his 
collection consisting of 126 paintings and 24 pieces 
of sculpture, the latter largely from the Dreyfus 
Gollection. These paintings cover the various 
European schools from the 13th Century to the 
18th, and include such masterpieces as Raphael’s 
“Alba Madonna,” “The Niccolini-Cowper Ma- 
donns,’’ and ‘‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; Van 
Eyck’s ‘“‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘“‘Adoration of 
the Magi’; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
tame from the famous Hermitage Gallery in 
Leningrad. 

In giving the building and his collection for the 
National Gailery, Mr. Mellon expressed the hope 


that others would contribute works of art of a 
similar standard of quality for the benefit of the 
public and as a lasting contribution to the cultural 
advancement of the Nation. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
since Mr. Mellon's death, was that of Mr. Samuel 
H. Kress of New York. This collection of Italian 
art, one of the most complete ever amassed by a 
single individual, contains 375 paintings and_ 18 
cone of sculpture. Included in the Kress Col- 
ection are such masterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of 
Peter and Andrew’’ from Duccio’s ‘‘Maesta’’; 
Giotto’s ‘‘Madonna,’”’ formerly in the Goldman 
Collection; and Giorgione’s “Adoration of the 
oe ’ from the collection of Viscount Allen- 

ale. 

Works of virtually all the important Italian 
painters from the 13th to the 18th Centuries, and 
@ varied representation of Italian Renaissance 
sculptors are included. In addition, Mr. Kress has 
placed on loan to the National Gallery a number 
of fine paintings and several outstanding pieces of 
Italian and French sculpture. 

In 1940, the Trustees of the Gallery acquired 
from The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust eleven early American portraits including a 
Vaughan-type portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart, and ‘‘The Washington Family” by Edward 
Savage. This gift was followed by a lean of 
several portraits of the same period. 

A group of American paintings has also been 
to the National Gallery from the well-known Che! 
ter Dale Collection in New York. In addition to 
these, Mr. Dale has lent to the Gallery a iarge 
number of important French paintings, including 
well-known masterpieces by Boucher, Drouais, 
Chardin, David, Delacroix, Manet, Courbet, Degas 
Cezanne, Renoir, and others; also examples by old 
masters, including El Greco, Tintoretto, Rubens, 
Zurbaran, and others. From the Harris Whittemore 
Collection the Gallery has received loans of out- 
standing works by Whistler, Degas, and Renoir. 

Gifts have been received of a painting by Dau- 
mier from Mr. Duncan Phillips; paintings by 
Pietro Lorenzetti and Domenico Morone from Mrs. 
Felix M. Warburg, in memory of her husband; and 
two portraits by Goya from Mrs. Peter H. G. 
Frelinghuysen, in memory of her father 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Hayemeyer. 

The permanent collection of paintings and 
sculpture has also been supplemented by a gift of 
prints from Miss Ellen T.. Bullard and three anon- 
ymous donors. £ 

The Widener Collection, Elkins Park, Phila- 
delphia, is to become a‘part of the permanent 
collection. President Roosevelt signed, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1942, the joint resolution of Congress au- 
thorizing the National Gallery to acquire the 
collection. : 


MELLON COLLECTION 


Paintings 

American School—Copley, Savage, Stuart, Trum- 
bull, West. : 

British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 

Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 
Maes, Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Vermeer. 

Flemish School—David, van Eyck, Memling, 
Rubens, Yan Dyck, van der Weyden. 

French School—Chardin, Lancret. 

German School—Durer, Holbein the Younger. 


‘Desiderio_ da Settignano. 


Italian School—Fra Angelico, Antonello da Mes- 
sina, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, Duccio, 


Filippino Lippi, Masaccio, Masolino, Perugino, 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese. 
Spanish Schools—Goya, El Greco, Velazquez. 


Sculpture 
French School—Clodion, Legros. 
Italian Schools—Agostino di Duccio, Amadeo 
Donatello, Giovanni 
da Fiesole, Andrea della 


Bologna, Laurana, Mino 
Jacopo Sansovino, 


Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, 


| Verrocchio. 


KRESS COLLECTION OF ITALIAN ART 


Psinting—Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Baldo- 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and Jacopo 
Bellini, Bordone, Botticelli, Canaletto, Carpaccio, 
Catena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli, Daddi, 
Domenico Veneziano, Duccio, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Giorgione, Giotto, Giovanni di Paolo, Guardi, 


o and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, Pietro 
eee ry Mantegna, 


Lorenzetti, Lotto, Luini, Magnasco, 
ni, Panini, Perguino, Piero di Co- 
cage ee Pontormo, Raphael, Roberti, 


Pintoricchio, 
potent, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma, Tiepolo, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Ve! ywadioane Chie 


detto di 
Sculpture Amades, Benedetto sero Lombardo, 


iderio da Settignano, 
aieo as sSewole, Andrea della Robbia, Antonio 
Rossellino, Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio. 
“tn addition Mr. Kress has placed on loan 
sculptures hed Coysevox, Carpeaux, Pilon, Bernini, | 
oe ae the print collection contains over 300 | 


‘items. Among the artists represented are: Alt-' 


dorfer, Baldung, Blake, Jacopo de’ Barbari. 
Brueghel, Canaletto, Dtirer, Duvet, Goya, Ingres. 
Lucas van Leyden, Manitegna, Meryon, Nanteuil, 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schongauer. 
Turner, Whistler. 


Gallery Free to the Public | 


The National Gallery of Art is open to the 
public every day in the year except Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
4a weekdays, and from 2:00 p.m, to 5:00 p.m. on 
Sundays. There is no charge for admission. Copy- 
ing is permitted ong application for permission 
during the hours the Gallery is open, except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and legal holidays. 

Special tours of the Gallery’s Collection are 
given daily, and lectures in the auditorium once 
a week. Groups of visitors wishing to have the 
service of a staff member for a tour of the build~ 
ing may make an appointment one week in ad- 
vance, 
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United States—Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central | are among the rarest and most precious objects. 
- Park, econting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., contains A 14th Century Iranian prayer niche of faience 
| $25,811 square feet of exhibition floor space. mosaic is an outstanding exhibit. The Persian 
““Gpen weekdays, including holidays except Christ- and Indian manuscripts and miniature paintings, 3 
mas and New Year’s from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., including those in the Alexander Smith Cochran — 
Sundays 1 to-6.p. m., Christmas and New Year’s Collection, revresent some of the greatest mames 
1 to 6 p.m. Admission to the Main Building free | in Persian calligraphy and painting from the 15th 
at all times. On Mondays and Fridays admission to the 18th century. The collection of rugs, en- 
to The Cloisters is 25 cents. riched through the gift of James F. Ballard, is » 
Because of war conditions many of the irre- | especially important, representing with character- Ee 
placeable objects in the permanent collection have | istic specimens the development of rug weaving in x 
the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
domed room from a Jaina temple represents the © 
art of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and 
Periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. . 


PAINTINGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,500 and 
represents creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
ae German, French, English, and American 

Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri- 
can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of any other school. Among e artists whose 
works are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 


been removed. from exhibition or may only be shown 
from time to time. Photographs_of all objects, 
however, are available and the staff is prepared to 
furnish details regarding any object temporarily in 

safe keeping. - 

ANCIENT ART 

y Among the important architectural elements are 
the mastaba tomb erected about 4,400 years ago in 
the cemetery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban 
dignitary named Per-neb and re-erected here in its 
original form, with its painted scenes in low relief 
still preserved;,a series of painted wooden funerary 
models, the most remarkable of their kind ever 
found, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
- Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B.C.) The collec- 
___ tions also comprise Egyptian jewelry from the tomb 
of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XII dynasty, 
qua the group in the Cairo Museum, 


es ‘8 Yeral fine colossal and _ heroic stone statues | Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cople 
ifn bf FQueen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII dynasty | Eakins, omer, Inness,. Marti Morse, Panic 
 Cabout 1500 B.C.); the Camarvon Egyptian Col- | Ryder,’ Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 
ee lection, an unusually sing group of small objects, Whistler. One ‘gallery is devoted to the showi 
presente y war’ . Ha ; of contemporary Ameri 

4 a ineod bull, a winged lion, and a number of pore, erican | paintings, acquired 


9 1, 
reliefs—the gift of Hearn. 

The European, masterpieces include two Raph- 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, | 
Bruegel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour- 

t, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, _ 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Ve uez, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 

Special collections of note include: the Benja- 
min Altman Collection (notable for Dutch 
paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative” 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for modern French 
paintings, Oriental paintings and decorative arts, 
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of 
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: preserved of the early Attic 


FAR EASTERN ART 
The Museum possesses @ collection of Far East- 
etn art, various phases of which are world famous 


unit. It contains superb pieces ranging in date 
S From, the Han dynasty (206 'B.C.—A-D. 220) to and prints). ever 
he ng : ecen acquired sculp- MORGA 
if ures which should be especially noted are the The Pierpont ns ree tt 
Bisex Dioivatate of the acted JA. Ds Candated)® | late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his con 0. By ane 
SS and f@ small wood figure dated A. D. 1282. A fey | £20, fills an entire wing and is a priceless gather- 


ing of the decorative arts of Europe f: 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods ue oa 
of the 18th centu: The rarest and most precious 


brated 
- (1122-256 B.C.) altar 


ection of the collection represents th 
- viceroy, Tuan Fang,and two Buddhist altarpieces seem De thea ti e supreme 
wi . e Byzantine and me Vv 
of the Wei dynasty A.D. 386-557). The collection | onamel rat v7 an diaeval goldsmiths, 


. of paintings, 
_* to a minor place 


The most comprehensive single collection in- 


among t 


world, although a 
pn 4 


~ }nown to need_comment 


few fine examples are included. 

he field of the so-called decorative arts the 
Museum is particularly fortunate. A room of early 
is one of the most brilliant ex- 


5 e potter 
Chinese Por. Far Eastern collection, and the later 


hibits in the Far 


- decorated porcelains form: a group which is sur- 


passed nowhere. The collection of Japanese and 
Korean poy and porcelain, while not so ex- 
tensive, is well chosen and of fine quality. The 
Bishop Collection of 18th century jades is 
, and here it should be 
noted that the Museum possesses also a few early 


oO well 


cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection 
brought together by ig ae Hoentschel af Beekee 


decorator and collector. It consists of two 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian origin; and French decorative 
arts of the 17th and i8th centuries—furniture 
woodwork (many examples from historic build: 
ings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of th: 


arts: 


peremmonted apcee. Eecent pede pee Pours 
uately representative grou cloisonne. . 
EL mleoticn ef Chinese. textiles of the later| Among the teasures of, bhe: Bisrpones Moma 
eriods is very rich. The Japanese textile collec- Collection are five Gothic eee from a set 
jon is steadily gaini in importance and known as the Sacrament Set because they picture 
; riod these textiles, together with the collections of | the Sacraments. of the Church; two sculpt) 3 


Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon <= Redehavaney 


_| groups, an Entombment and “th 
ietun ea priny. and od fosrds, demos | Fant, Quant ae Biron er aniinwetigrn Prange 
NEAR EASTERN ART F Parmeter mete 
mid. 


e 
15th to the 18th century; a 
The collection of Near Hastern art exemplifies ER a eS 
the decorative arts of the Muhammadan countries. 
A number of Syrian mosque lamps and other a 
of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th centuries 


snuffi-boxes. vanity boxes, scent bot 
dance programs, signed by famous jewel 
18th century; and_a large collection of 
representative of the work of the best c’ 


a 
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etropo litan Museum of Art; Newark Museum 579 
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Eurepe from the 16th to the 19th century. | Netherlands. ie 

_, in addition to the material in the Pierpont The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
Morgan | g there are extensive collections of | showing the development of the various mechan. 

an tapestries, | isms, as well as every form of enrichment both 

a ee and stock. h er 

other e Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 

feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- _ 

tury, with many primitive elements antedating 

the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beautiful 1g 

in color and in treatment of its decorative detail, — 


was worn with masks in the form of a sto wiry 
Another wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert | inspire terror. The sword. whigh fer eee if 


W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative | has been reverenced by the Japanes: 11 es 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of | sented. Among the most esteemed stunts oF Japa ! 
- the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most] are included makers of swords and sword fittings. — 
cases with original woodwork, there have been| These swords and their mountings exemplify 

; assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, | phases of art entirely original with the Japanese, 
Le eee and paintings to present the characteristic | and the continuous demand for sword furniture ir 
‘ oes om Pad a Spree ates an egy at establishment of many famous schools, _ 
a ooms da rom abou ‘oug! e first ha most of which are well repr t Mu- © 
of the i8th century; the second floor from the | seum’s collection. pars i 8 ete ak 
second half of the 18th century to 1793; the first} The Near Eastern section includes armor and _ 
floor from the end of the i8th century through the | weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a hi 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms | group of Turkish helmets, which date from the 
Tange from New Hampshire to Virginia. time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
One of the most interesting, both architecturally | 1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the| Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington|minion. Swords and daggers also form a note- 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The| worthy section. Outstanding are blades of watered — 
South exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the | steel, hilts and blades set with precious and semi- _ 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1542 Wall | precious stones, richly carved jade grips, and ay 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition | pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory _ 

, The American Wing containing the great hall | of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eastern 
_ from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at| collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay 
_ Albany, New York, and a room from Providence, | Peninsula and Netherland India. i a m 
ae seland, Was com cage aA mee is ae PRINTS i 
ot ‘wo gaileries, opened in . splay a 2 ; gn ght 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German ties P mae wept pO eae Mere ab Ly 
decorative arts of the 18th and 19th centuries, the | Pubic & conection of pr! prepara ee teh 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. epresenting e story engraving, etching, 


ARMS AND ARMOR. one may see large and important groups of p: nts ; 

The collection of arms and armor is grouped in| PY Such. famous artists as the Master E. § 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with | poi.” Rembrandt, Goys, D D Deleeroke: tae 
1 Peninsula and Netherland India, and ’ , ya, Daumier, Delacroix, Me: 
Danae and China. The European objects, which in | ¥°", Haden, and Whistler. The Print Depar 
scope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tienal collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 
The Near Eastern section includes many note- 
‘worthy objects in the main galleries, while types 
which are instructive for comparison are available 
fp the, stuay collection. _ ihe, Japanese section 18 ion Mann, the, William B- Bailite Collection, 6 
The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 
points, including signed works of many of the 
best-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
‘berg, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
cal associations. War equipment; an unusual series 
of horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
_procession, or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
‘used on state occasions or in the chase—all attest | were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The col- 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill | lections include not only the mediaeval material 
in execution achieved in hard metal. Among] brought together by George Grey Barnard, he 
many noteworthy objects are the embossed casque | sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in 925 i 
signed by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- | and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington Ave- — 
‘angelo of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry | nue, together with objects subsequently added by 
II of France; the richly etched and gilded armor/ Mr. Rockefeller, but also many objects now oe a 
for man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de/| hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Notable — 
-Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; | among the recent acquisitions are the 12th century — 
“four harnesses from the English Royal Armory| chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th century 
gt Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged| sculptured doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean, — 
nobles. of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George | four 15th century windows from Sens, and the 

Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her| famous 15th century tapestries depicting The 
‘Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio| Hunt of the Unicorn—the outstanding set ot 

di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief in the! Gothic tapestries in this country. . J 


‘ 4 ) 
The Newark, N. J., Museum Saal 
Source: An Official pas rs isd edd ees ~ Was ; 
dicated to art, science. irect service to the schools and independently 
4 1 ae tale Peaneter fF on Washington Street, |in the Junior Museum. Close cooperatio et 4 
across from Washington Park. The oenay pews between the schools and the Museum. More than 
' i Louis Bamberger, ; t 
wil frkaios nue sca extibition galleries, a Tet ey Pas oe Rie lenirig > ee os Sees SS 
c| -|¢ ? Ree 
Dette ce oma ot the ontatanding oot {oe aeaee ons «00, cbledia ot mga] edusation iy 
es € outstanding col- | which are lent to the schools SS use, ie) 0 
eran ore ned ctncloey in this ou Junior Museum Club has an enrollment of 8,072 
Among its other important possessions are and an active membership of 600. In 1941 there 

Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art objects; | was a total attendance of 6,539 at Club activities, — i 
i oyepresentative collection of American paintings | in art, ethnology, industry and science. It. issues 
band sculpture acquired gradually and with discrim- occasional publications. Each season a series of es 
inatio From the time of its founding, including | free concerts is given on Sunday afternoons, a vs 

ae mporary works and “‘primitives’’; some 6,000 | Natural Science program is offered by the Science — 
eons epresentative of all nations; 200 moving | Department, gallery talks, demonstrations, film os 
Is showing the art and science of mechanics. | programs, and radio programs are given in cone a 
collections of the Science Department core OE, cote bit! se eg: s G 
of astronomy, the earth sciences, biology wart? ‘An invitingly furnished ‘Members’ Room” 


The ‘Museum’s Educational work is extensive both set aside for the use of members, i 


James C. McGuire Collection. The history o 
book illustration is shown in a special collect; 
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The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C.. was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 
to the United States to found an institution for 


the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
“Phe Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- 
tory has conducted and encouraged important 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga- 
‘tions, and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer 
, Baird, S. P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and 
Dr. Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 3 nite 
The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
jearned societies, and_ educational institutions 
- throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists mainly of 
transactions of learned. societies, and scientific 
riodicals. 
oe Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico); and the 
Division of Radiation and Organisms. 
~ The United States National Museum is the depos- 
It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, 


x 


archeology 


Carrying out the object for which the Academy 
was incorporated by Congress, to report upon 
matters in science or art whenever called upon, the 
Academy has often been of service’to the Govern- 


ment. ‘ 
In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
{ 


mdence Ave., Washington, was founded in 1862 


by Surgeon General William A. Hammond with 


some 7,000 specimens from the battlefields of the 
Civil War. The original purpose was to make it a 
- museum for the study of war wounds, but it’s scope 
has enlarged with the years to include the whole 
medical field. It now functions as a diagnostic 
center for the entire Army for the study of disease 


fy ee Ca The present collection consists of 


more than 150,000 specimens, over 70,000 photo- 


graphs and approximately 500,000 microscopic 


slides. More than 100,000 persons visit the museum 
bight 
_ The first floor of the museum contains exhibits 


the normal structures of the human body, and 


on 
_ eoliections of historic instruments and appliances. 


‘The historic section contains one of the world’s 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 


 ophthalmoscopes and similar items of medical in- 
terest. 


The section on anatomy contains many 
skeletons, models, dissections and other specimens 
showing the normal aspects of the human and 


U. S—Museums; Washington, Smithso’ 


The Smithsonian Institution 
Source: An Official of the Institution * 


portant collections 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 


rare paintings by Italian, 


Rae Vy ee 
ee a pee ee 
an, Arm 


~ bi) 


thnology of America, and has large and im- 
ant nt volley illustrating American history, 


including military and naval material, as well 6s 


tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. Its aeronautical — 
collection contains many historic aircraft, including 
the NC-4, the Spirit of St. Louis, and the Winnie 


Mae. r 

The buildings are open to the public 9 A. M, to 
4:30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 1:30 P. M, to 
4:30 P. M. 2 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works acquired by the 
Smithsonian! Institution during the first half 
century of its existence, including a valuable col- 
lection of etchings and engravings from George P. 
Marsh: more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
art, given to the Institution by the late John 
Gellatly in 1929. A unit of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery Of Art, the gift of 
Charles L. Freer, i 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the | 
famous ‘‘Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the income from :the re- 
mainder to be used for the general maintenance 
of the Academy building and the Research Coun- 
cil. The building, which is at 2101 Constitution” 
Ave., Washington, was dedicated April 30, 1924. 


United States Army Medical Museum - 


“p Source: An Official of the Institution 
The Army Medical Museum, 7th St. and Inde- 


animal bodies. Of particular interest is the col- 
lection of human embryos which are represented. 
by actual specimens ranging from the third week 
of pregnancy up to the full term baby. Several sets 
of twins are included, and one of the features is 
the famous quintuplets which were born in Ken- 
tucky in 1896. ; 
The second floor is the museum of pathology. 
which contains specimens of abnormal, diseased 
and injured organs. Some of the feature exhibits 


cover the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 


diseases, war injuries and diseases of the skin. 
There is a large display of human monstrosities or 
abnormal babies. A group illustrating some super-~ 
stitions of medicine are especially interesting. 

The museum is also the custodian of the Amer- 
ican Registry of Pathology sponsored by the 
National Research Council. It is made up of ten 
separate registries covering the various medical 
specialties, each sponsored by the national so- — 
ciety of that specialty. 

Admission free. Open every day, including Sun- 
days and holidays, from 8:15 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


United States Army Medical Library 


(Library of the Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. 


' This is the largest medical library in the 
world. It began with a collection of books in the 
office of The Surgeon General of the Army, an 
office created in 1818. Near the close of 1840 Sur- 
geon General Joseph Lovell compiled a list, or short 
catalogue, of the books in his office. This material 
became the nucleus out of which the present col- 
lection has evolved. Its real growth as a library 
began in 1865 with the assignment of Surgeon John 
Shaw Billings, whose fostering care laid the strong 
foundation for the magnificent collection it has 


ecome, 

‘The Army Medical Library secures practically 
everything printed in the field of the medical 
sciences, including dental and veterinary medicine. 
The collection consists of more than one million 
items, including some 450,000 books, about 600,000 
pamphlets, 2,000 journals, 10,000 portraits and 
photographs, and in addition, autographs, clip- 
pings, engravings, manuscripts, periodicals, as well 


ie + A lag pp tl 

as the enormots list of references printed in 

Index Catalogue. The Library receives an avaiega 

of more than 2,000 periodicals, of which more than 

1,100 are in foreign languages. : 
The Library is catalogued with author and sub- 

ject entries, involving more than two million index 


rds. 

Special features of the Library are: Medical — 
Incunabula, of which there are more than 460 titles i 
of the estimated 600 known; several hundred medi- 
cal manuscripts; special collections of medical © 
biographical and bibliographical works; Federal, — 
State, and Municipal documents on_ sanitation, 
public health and vital statistics, 2,000 works o! 
16th century authors and 7,000 works of 17th cen-. 
tury author a oie 


8. : . 
The publication of the Library is the Index Cata-_ 


logue, which has now reached the Fourth 
It is used throughout the world as the 
medical bibliography. 4 —- 


comprising rich collections of — 


¢ 
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-_ The Pferpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 36th 
St., N. ¥. City, consists of collections formed by 

_ the late J. P. Morgan, who died in 1913, with addi- 

_ tions made by his sox and namesake, present head 
_ of the banking house. 

The facilities\of The Pierpont. Morgan Library 
_are freely available to all students pursuing study 
or research in the fields covered by the various col- 

Jections in the Library. 2 

' The entire Library (2 buildings) is open daily 

except Saturday afternoons, Sundays, legal! holi- 

days, and the month of August, from 10 a.m. to 

_ § p.m. There is no charge at any time. Open to 
_ the public. 
. Original material from all divisions in the Li- 
brary, wiph the exception of paintings and works of 
art, may be used by the students in the Reading 
Room. A large collection of reference material, in- 
cluding many volumes now rare or out of print, is 
also available. 

A ecard permitting the holder to use the Reading 
Rocm will be issued to accredited students either 
an application at the Library or upon request. 

Upon reasonable advance notice, special exhibi- 
tions will be arranged for classes pursuing study 
in @ particular field. The Reading Room is at the 
disposal of such classes except when a lecture is be- 
ing held there. 

The staff of the Library is glad to render 
Assistance. “aw 

Exhibition Room. 29 East 36. Exhibitions of 
material are held throughout the year. They are 

_ frequently Ppt 

‘ Principal Collections in the Library—Assyrian 
; ae ee onian Seals, Cylinders, and Cuneiform 

_ Tablets. 

- Egyptian, Greek, and other Papyri. Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the Sixth to 

the Sixteenth Century. 

i The collection of over 800 volumes is especially 
_ notable for its illuminated manuscripts, as well as 
» ter. ae of particular interest for their textual 

content. 

& Among these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 

_ French, 9th Gentury. The entire text is written 
in letters of burnished gold on vellum of varying 

‘shades of purple. There are lectionaries, psalters, 

- missals and breviaries. A description of animals 
in Persian, dates from the 13th Century. A copy 

of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in Italy in the 

- iith Century. A manuscript, illuminated, of Frois- 
sart’s chronicles, is in French, 15th Century. Hours 

of the Virgin manuscripts and those of the Four 

Gospels abound in the collection. A set of 35 


Italian playing cards, 15th Century, illustrates the 
game of Tarocco. 
~ Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, principally 


_ English, American, French, and Italian. 
_. Autograph letters and documents of Western 
-_ Wuropean and American historical and_ literary 
_ personages, artists, and others, dating from the 
Eleventh te the Twentieth Century. 

Printed books dating from the inception of 


Source: Officials 


x 
sented are Duccio, Cas- 
Gentile and a 
ol- 


-Pajou, 
neue 
i ditt, Staal 
0. icaud, ar , 
a Jean Court; 17th and 18th century. 
a ‘French porcel lish, French, 


ains; Eng 
an period furniture; and a few rare Per- 


“Unite : luseums; Weta Yorkc City, Morgan, Frick 581. 
Phe Pierpont Morgan Library ao 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Frick 


of the Institution 


printing in Europe'(ca. 1455) to the Twentieth 
Century. bt 

This section includes first and early editions of 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance texts in the 


flelds of science, history, liturgy, theology, litera- 
ture, romance, etc.” The section devoted to French ~ 
dramatists and other French writers of the six- 


4 
teenth to the eighteenth century is nearly complete vf [ 
I 


in first as well as in later editions. The Library — i 
is particularly strong in the field - English history, % 
liturgy, and literature, generally first editions, 
commencing with an important collection of books . — 
from the press of the first English printer, William 
con (1475-1491), through the nineteenth cen- — £ 
ury. a 
Among the early printed books are the Bible in 3 
Latin. Mainz Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Printe {a 
on Vellum, 2 volumes. The so-called ‘‘Gutenberg 
Bible’ is the first printed Bible and the first work 
of any considerable size to have been printed in 
Europe. This Bible must have been printed before 
24 August 1456, on which day the rubricator of the 
copy now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
completed his work. As the copy in the Mazarin 
Library was the first to attract general interest, 
this Bible has been known as the ‘“‘Mazarin Bible.” 
The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The fitst Bible 


to appear in Italian. The translator was Niccolo 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is scmetimes 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible.’ The present — 
copy is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, the work of a Veneti 
miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerabl 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Gutenb 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. : a 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Salomon 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, i.e. Old Testament. The only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 
prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment here appears in print for the first time. _ iti ag 

Costume. Collection of books and prints, Tepro- 
ducing and detailing costumes of all ages. Pele 

Bookbindings, including metal bookcovers, from as 
the Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 

Included in the examples of metal book i 
a gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
considered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 
gian goldsmith’s work in existence. The figures 
in repoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourn oe oi 
by the sun and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
two Holy Women, and four angels. Pe ex 

Original drawings by European artists from the Y 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Ay Pe 5 

Etching by Rembrandt, including examples of 
nearly all of his work in this medium, in first. 
well as in later states. The finest and most com-— 
plete collection in the_country. ee 

English and other Mezzotints, from the firs 
mezzotint by von Siegen (ca. 1609—ca. 1680) 
through the artists of the Nineteenth Century. ‘The : 


eS. a s 
covers is 


collection rumibers over 2000 items. 


Collection 


One feature of the house is a fine organ, which 
a sound-transmission system makes audible in a 
number of the rooms. koas 

Illustrated talks on the schools and masters 


lection are given every after-— 
represented in the Collec g 8 eve Ie 


Year’s Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays, 
Columbus Day, ; 
~ Hours: 10 to 5 on week 


ldren under ten not admitted; those under “ — 
pipers to be accompanied by. adults. cf Bid 


s 


, 


The American Museum of Natural History, lo- 
cated on Central Park West at 79th Street, New 
York City, was founded and chartered in 1869. 
It is open free every day in the year: weekdays, 
and holidays except as specified, 10 A. M. 5 

. M., Sundays, New Year’s and Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1 to 5 P. M, 

The Museum building is one of the largest 
municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
‘approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

: SUBWAY ENTRANCE 

Several mechanically operated groups, together 
with exhibits of live specimens, to demonstrate 
yarious principles of animal behavior. 

FIRST FLOOR 
the Indians of 


Indians of the 


fornia which measures 16%2 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
- down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
- flowers and fruits, 
woods. Darwin Hall: : 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
_ Nahant Tide-Pool Group, Waarf-Pile Group): 
‘Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
. ailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 
fire: Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Groups; 
. Lindbergh plane ““Tingmissartoo”’ with equipment; 
‘Shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
. tons of whales. Education Hall Auditorium. 
ea te 4 t . SECOND FLOOR ¢ 
¥ In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 


Specimens, 


: \ monuments of Mexico and Central America. 
angiens of South America. Bird Dome, Birds of 
-‘ the World (systematic series of habitat groups). 
Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
‘Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 
See fst 
The eight-story Whitney Wing contains three 
: floors of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial 

Hall, the Hall of the Biology of Birds and the Gal- 

~ lery of Bird Art. Four of the remaining floors house 
the largest study collection of birds in the world, 


numbering 750,000 specimens. About a third of 


The Hayden 


Tk vee Source: An Official 


The Drama of the Skies is unfolded in the Hay- 
den Planetarium of the American Museum of 
- Natural History, where Man may stop the sun by 
means of the Zeiss Projector which controls the 
 gtars in their courses. Here the sky can be repro- 

duced as it is today—as it was before the Age of 

Man, or—as it will be thousands of years from 


‘’ acme projector stands in the center of the circular 
theatre. It comprises over 120 magic-lantern, or 
~ stereopticon mrolerios, Each of these throws a 
picture of a portion of the sky upon the steel dome 
 Sverhead. These many pictures, all matching to- 
ether, fitting without gaps or overlapping, pro- 
ine a panoramic replica’of brilliant stars upon a 
dark blue sky. It is as if you were on a countryside 
under real stars. 
About 9,000 stars, the Sun, the Moon, the Milky 
. Way and the Planets are contained in this mechan- 


m. 

_-*SNyiaseen in the dark, with a control board before 
a him, stands a lecturer who, by a myriad of switches 
i ean speed up the stars or slow them down. By 
means of a portable projector which flings an 
arrow on the sky, he can single out individual 
stars. He can, at will, produce the polar aurora 
J 

D: 


and the eee of dawn. 

The real heart of the planetarium is the projec- 
tion room where technicians stand by to add what- 
ever is needed by way of special lantern-slides or 
motion pictures. The planetarium is considered the 


. ) 


- 
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on this floor, 
a total of 27 
giraffes, 


of elephants and 14 habitat groups 
13 habitat groups on the third floor, 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, 
lions and other African mammals. 
THIRD FLOOR 
Collections from living peoples of Asia, 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, African _eth- 
nology, Hall of the Natural History of Mi 
Birds of North America (the famous habitat 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man. 
Hall of Inséct Life, including habitat groups. Rep- 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo Lizard, 
Florida Swamp, Biology exhibits in relation to 


public health. 
FOURTH FLOOR 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, contain- 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 
These collections include practically every variety 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hell, con- 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of carved 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collections; 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mine 
showing cross-sections and surrounding country; 
topogeologic and paleogeographic models. Halls of 
the Age of Man: 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoths, 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse under 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals: De- 
voted to the great collections of the remains of 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 
years ago. These collections, by right of extent, 
variety, quality and methods of preparation and 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Cretaceous 
and Jurassic Dinosaur Halls: Remains of fossil 
reptiles that lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 
years ago, ‘‘Mummy”’ of dinosaur (Trachodon) in 
which the texture of the skin has been preserved, 
and the famous dinosaur eggs found by the Mu- 
seum’s Third Asiatic Expedition in 1923. : Fossil 
fishes (tower room). 


On the fifth floor are the public reference li- — 


brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaeon- 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collections. 


WHITNEY WING 


this is the famous Rothschild collection, acquired 
for the Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney,and her children, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Maccul- 
loch Miller. Ley et) top 7s LB = eer there 
is a series of modern laboratories designed for 
the study of living birds. . sig . 


Planetarium 
of the Institution 


quietest spot in New York because of its 

sound-proof construction. Its domelike roof a 
series of concrete; then one of sound-deadening 
cork; then one of wood; and, finally, the inside is 
lined with strips of perforated stainless steel. 


Thrilling is another popular show which i = 
trates three of the ways by which the world Le 


demonstrations for: 


charged to repay the R. F. C Toen, but is. 
; to few. York 
public school children in classes. °° ~ 


i 
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Casts of prehistoric men and — 
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tion. 
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ographic Soc.; B’klyn Inst.; Canadian Gallery 583 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 


and 156th St., N. Y. City, was organized in 1852 


and is primarily a research institution. Its object 


is the advancement of geographical knowledge. To 


this end it carries on original investigations, issues 
publications. maintains a library and map collec- 
tion, presents an annual course of lectures, and 
awards honors and medals for outstanding achieve- 
ments in exploration and geographical research. 

In 1920 intensive studies in the geography of 
Latin America were begun, the results of which 
are appearing in the form of maps, monographs, 
and bibliographies, including a 107 sheet map of 
the American continent from the Mexico-United 
States boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with 
the scale and style of the International Map of the 
World on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets 
have been used officially in negotiations for the 
settlement of international boundary disputes in 
Central and South America. A revised and simpli- 
fied edition of this map, on the scale of 1: 5,000,000, 
Was published in 1942, in three sheets. 

Studies of the problems of settlement-in the 
pioneer regions of the world and in the tropics 
were begun in 1926 with the cooperation of the 
National Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council. The Society has also co- 
operated with the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee in that organization’s work. 

The Society is aiding in the development of new 
and improved methods and instruments for ex- 
Pipratory surveying and in particular for mapping 

rom air photographs. 

The Society has sponsored many important polar 


“expeditions, and polar explorers avail themselves 


of the facilities of the Society’s library and staff in 
planning new expeditions. ‘ 
Other work of the Society includes: research in 
mathematical geography and reconnaissance sur- 
Yeying; the development of new techniques and 


_ Special instruments to expedite the construction 


of mavs from high-oblique air photographs taken 


a, as “American Geographical Society, New York | TER Se 


‘Source: An Official of the Organization 


in little-known areas; the encouragement of ex- — 
Ploratory expeditions and the study of technical © 
problems connected with the equipment, organiza- __ 
tion, and conduct of such expeditions. In’ the 

a of these objectives recent work was done ~ 
y the Cabot Colombian Expedition and the several 
Wood Yukon Expeditions, both in the fleld andin. — 
the analysis of the results. Py 

The publications of the Society are selected to 
contribute to a better public understanding of 
geographical facts and relationships essential to 
& comprehension of events and world policies. The 
Geographical Review, a quarterly, contains articles 
illustrated with maps and photographs, shorter 
notes of comment on items of current interest, and 
book reviews. Current Geographical Publications, 
issued monthly except July and August, is a 
mimeographed list of the additions to the Research 
Catalogue of the Society’s library, a special cata- 
logue designed to facilitate the location of regional 
and topical geographical material. Two series of 
major publications (Special Publicatigns and the 
Research Series), each by an authority in his 
field, deal with such subjects as exploratory work 
Studies in regional geography or problems of 
colonization and settlement, historical pecgtenhy 
or the history of historical work and cartography, 
physiography, climatology, or biological geography, 
and geographical bibliographies. Other series are 
Hispanic American Publications, Library Series, 
Oriental Explorations and Studies; suet henceare 
a number of miscellaneous publications. %, 

The Society’s collections contain more than 132,- 
000 volumes of books and periodicals 107,000 maps, | 
2,000 atlases, and 24,000 photographs. The read- 
ing room is open to accredited visitors daily from > 
9 A. M. to 4:45 P. M. Psiibens 
_ From Novy. 1917 to Dec. 1918 the Society’s build- — 
ing was the headquarters of experts engaged at the 
request of the Department of ‘State to compile ma- — 
terial for use at the Peace Conference in Paris. — 
Thousands of the Society’s books and maps were 
named to the American Commission to Negotiate - 

eace. : 4 
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Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences Sep anepcllt: 
An Official of the Organization 


Source: 

The Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue (Brooklyn Museum-Eastern 
Parkway Station of the IRT) is a general art mu- 
seum arranged historically and geographically to 
illustrate the fine arts and other cultural products 
of world civilizations, Extensive South, Central 
and North American Indian collections. Collec- 
tions of the Primitive Cultures of Africa and the 
Pacific Ocean. Assyrian, Greek and Roman ma- 
terial; one of the three best Egyptian collections in 
the country, which includes the Egyptian Loan 
Collection of the New York Historical Society. 
Medieval study collection, including both Byzan- 
tine and European objects. Renaissance collection 
illustrating the chief schools of Italy. The Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture has an outstanding 
‘collection of American water colors, a comprehen- 
sive coilection of American oils, and a comprehen- 
sive selection from European schools; also, Euro- 
pean and American sculpture. Special collections 
of Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Near Eastern 
objects. Also textile and print collections. Free 
concerts, moving pictures and art courses are 
offered. Free services of the Industrial Division 


tw. 


for designers in modern industries. The Museum 
is open daily from 10 to 5, Sundays from 1 to 6. 
Admission is free at all times. y Ff 
The Brooklyn Children’s Museum occupies two — 
buildings on Brower Park and is nésoaebie from 
the 1.R.T,, B.M.T., Independent and surface lines, — 
In addition to work with school classes, the 
Museum specializes in free playtime activities for 
children in after-school hours, and on week-ends — 
and holidays. Museum collections are not so 
much exhibited as placed in the hands of the 
children in shops, studios, playrooms, and on loan © 
in homes and schools. Children are encouraged 
and assisted to make their own natural history 
collections on field trips organized by the Museum. — 
Fine arts, history, geography, mineralogy and 
biology are the oe of children’s: clubs, sup- 
ported by study collections, laboratory work, lec- — 
tures, moving pictures, a library and other aids” 0 
educational and recreational work. The Museum — 
is open free daily from 10 to 5; Sundays 2 to 5. — 
The Institute also operates the Brooklyn Botanic 


instruction at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


The National Gallery 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The National Gallery of Canada. in Ottawa was 
founded by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 
of the Dominion, in 1880, and was organized in its 
resent form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
ts purposes are: to build up as representative as 
ible a collection of the art of all periods; and 

© encourage and cultivate correct artistic taste 
and Canadian public interest in the fine arts. 

Continual additions to the collection in the past 
thirty years have helped to fulfil the first func- 
The collection includes works by the follow- 

three Giottesque panels, 
nano, Neri 
ero de Co- 


is 
er, 

€ ‘urillo, Goya; Fr 

3 Corot (2), Millet, Boudin, Cottet, Degas, 


P Sisley, Cézanne; British- 


onet, Pissarro, 
‘2 £ 
at = 


‘Rowlandson. 


| which cover the Dominion from coast to 


ees 


Gardens and offers entertainment and courses of BS 
te 


of Canada 


a . 
ee 
Century Primitive, Hans Eworth, Lely, Hogarth, 
Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds (3), Hoppner, Gains- 
borough (2), Morland, Crome (2), Romney, L 
rence, Beechey, Constable, Turner (2), Bonington, — 
Etty, Holman, Hunt, Millais, Leighton, Brasew ya 
McEvoy, John McTaggart, Orpen, Lavery an 


others. ia 
The collection of Canadian painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts is the most complete in existence. — 
The National Gallery is also entrusted with the 
care of the Canadian War Memorials Collection, - 
comprising over one thousand works, mainly by 
Canadian and British artists. ‘ 
The Department of Prints and Drawings con- — 
tains some fine examples of the great Italian, 
Netherlands, German ench and English schools 
of engraving from their beginnings to present 
times, and. drawings and watercolors by various } 
masters of the same schools, including such ar- — 
tists. as Raphael, Bassano, Jan Brueghel, El- f 
sheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau, Daumier, and 


discharge its second function, the National — 
Gallery “has evolved a system of loan ere } 
\ 4 ‘ 
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The National Geographic Society, of which Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor is President, was founded in 
1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.”’ It played such an important role in 
exploration and the advancement of science, and 
‘has so effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
raphy for the layman, that its membership exceeds 
1,125,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
the ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
geographic and other scientific knowledge extends 
to every community in the world. 
The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
- in opening up that territory. It supported Peary 
- in his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
_ Greenland, with the U. S. Navy cooperating, 
through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far 
northern flying experience that carried him to 
both of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
tributed financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tions and assigned scientific observers. 4 
In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
_ in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, was unearthed and 
restored. Other expeditions based on the work 
at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, 
formulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
chronology of the southwestern United States back 
turies before Columbus crossed the 


~The 

National. 

- $100,000 it purch: 

men 
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7 explorations off 

‘the leadership o 

e record depth of 3,028 feet was attained. 

as “In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
‘ air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 

- South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 

3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 

constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 

_. feet, On Nov, 11. 1935, Lt. Col. A. W. Stevens and 

Lt. Col. O. A. Anderson piloted Explorer II, with a 
capacity 700,000 cubic feet greater, to a record 

height of 72,395 feet. 

‘Jn 1938, Bradford Washburn discovered in Alaska 

and Yukon one of the world’s largest ice fields 

and glacial systems outside the polar regions. 

By During the summer of 1936 the National Geographic 


Source: An official 
(Located in Jackson Park, at 57 


at ‘ 
Around the dome of the Museum of Science and 
Industry is inscribed its theme—‘‘Science Discerns 
_ the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies Them to the 
- Needs of Man.”’ 
+ In these days of world change, when old stand- 
ards are being questioned and untried ideologies 
projected, it ‘becomes increasingly important that 
the fundamentals of our American democracy _be 
- emphasized and their Ppomoance made clear. The 
Museum of Science and Industry tells that story; 
it demonstrates the basic laws of pure science— 
those foundation stones upon which our mode of 
life is erected. It shows the utilization of those 
jaws by industry. It presents the truth to thou- 
sands of visitors that science is not an abstraction, 
put something in which every one of them is 
vitally concerned. What greater story exists? 
When was this need for telling it ever more 
~ pressing? : 
To those who may feel that the lack of geo- 
taphic frontiers has precluded the possibility_of 
further progress, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry presents myriad new intellectual frontiers— 
those of science and industry—which are only now 
being opened. It is in this direction that the 
Museum of Science and Industry offers inspiration. 
The year 1941 was marked in the history of the 
Museum of Science and Industry as the first full 
year during which this theater of animation was 
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of industriel organizations and scientific groups 
have cooperated in the installation of exhibits. de- 
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graphic Society, Washington, D. 
Source: An Official of the Society ; 
Society-Smithsonian 
p 
H 
Prince of Wales, 
Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture’ 


confirming the fact that th 
ward from Alaska 


sphere, and 
of June 8 
the 
Island, which is on 
New Zealand. 


graphic Society- 
logical Expedition to Vera 
1939, discovered the olde: 
the Americas, a Mayan st 
lent to Nov..4, 291 B. C. 
tion to Tab 
sculptured in c 
more. The 1941 expediti 
found a cache of more 
historic significance. 


the Society relies principally | 
National Geographic Magazin 


its entire membership a ser 
continents and oc! 
color wali maps: 
North America, 
Africa, Asia, South Americ 
December, 1941. 
in cooperation with the 
ments. For these and oth 
tens of thousands of ¢ 
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exhibition of enlarged 


available in its entirety to the public. Hundreds |" 


ial 


cience and 
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Institution Archaeological Ex- 
to Bering Sea, under the leadership of Dr. 
Collins, Jr., excavated mounds near Cape 
discovering the first site of the old 
** ever found in Alaska, 

is culture spread east- 


edition 
p=} 


itions in the photosphere, chromo~ 
f the sun during the eclipse 
in cooperation with 
to Canton 
Hawaii to 


To study cond 
corona Oo L 
1937, the Society, cot 
Navy, sent an expedition 
the air route from 


. 
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Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
st dated work of man in 
ela bearing a date equiva- 
In 1940, a second expedi- 
asco uncovered five colossal heads 
stone. Each head weighed 15 tons or 
on excavating in Veracruz 
than 700 jade objects of 


geographic. knowledge, 
on its publication, the 
e. 
jled and distributed among ~~ 
ies of maps of all 


In its work of diffusini 


The Society has comp 


eans. 
iety printed five supplement 10- 


Theatre of War in the thee 


Theatre of War in Europe an 

a. ‘ 
These follow a new map of the World issued in 
The series of maps was planned: 
War and Navy Depart- 
er government agencies 
opies are being run off, in 
addition to the more than a million and a quarter 
rinted to afford the Society’s members com- 
prehensive and timely charts to follow world 
events. 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
photographs taken by its 
alists in all parts of the world. The Society — 
ins a geographic library, enriched with 
tions as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
d by the late Maj. Gen. Adolphus W. 


The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, 
Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews 
Anne Morrow Lindbérgh, Stevens, Anderson, ans 
Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold medals to — 
Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckener Byrd, Amelia 
Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter, and a gold medal 
to Floyd Bennett. 


In 1942, the Soc: 


speci 
mainta: 
such collec 
ture gathere 
Greely. 


Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago 


of the Institution 
th Street and Lake Michigan) 


signed to show by lecture-demonstrations and 
operating machinery the scientific principles and 
production methods of the important industrial 
processes. Extensive exhibitions in the fields of 
Fuels and Metals, Power, Transportation, Graphic 
Arts, Chemistry, Physics, Agriculture, Engineering 
Nee ge? and Medieal Sciences are now on 

splay. 

‘There are more than eight acres of moving ex- 
hibits, many of them operated by the visitor 
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erage duration of 
minutes to 188 
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New York Historical Society, Hispanic, Indah 585. 
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_ The New York Historical Society Museum and Library 
ee ty ery ’ Source: An Official of the Institution ' 
__ The New York Historical Society, founded in | modern times, and incl th L 

+1804, is open free upon weekdays, 10 A. M. to 5 the City eal, in eres os 
P.M; and on Sundays and holidays from 1-5 P.M. | known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, about 
‘It is closed on Mondays, New Year’s Day, July 4, 1834, and the Tiebout Engraving of the City Hall 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the month of August. | 02 Wall Street. Pe 


fos ~ : The maps include the James L ( Sr 
‘The Society has occupied since 1908 the building city in 1731, published by William  Bradford--the 5 


on Central Park 

Streets. The Society eainates - Piece ir first engraved map of the city published—one of 

Sami gailcry of ari. ‘The library contains 300,000 | tae see ee cone Dian eee 

volumes end large collections of pamphlets, news- man ot re as of 1161. and he ee 
Beth ican victors and manuscripts, all relating The museum occupies 5 floors and contains many 
“The first newspaper printed in New York City | 63) N. ¥Y. and American history. : 

was the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 

_ William Bradford, the first printer in the Colony 

_ of New York. The society’s file of this paper begins 

-. with 1730. \ 

__ Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 

_ New York City Directories from the first one 
ae aed in 1786; an unusual collection of genea- 

ba logical material; and an excellent local history 

_ section covering every state in the Union. The 
_ manuscripts include the Horatio Gates, James 
’ Duane, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 

Alexander, Gen. John Lamb, Lord Stirling, Baron 
Yon Steuben, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and ihe i x 
200 George "Washington letters. They comprise | Paintings, including old masters, Over 400 of 1) 
the finest assemblage of documents in existence | Paintings are American portraits by such artists — 

reluting to the American side of the Revolutionary | 2S Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, John 

War, comparing favorably in scope with the col- Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, John 

lection of papers of British generals and states- | Wesley Jarvis, and many others. oon 

“men Who conducted the war in America, now in| The Society also possesses the original water 
possession of the University of Michigan. . color drawings made by John James Audubon for © 

_ Also of importance are the original articles of | his ‘“‘Birds of America’’—460 beautifully executed. 

- Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of | pictures. - a 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from Over a dozen carriages of the 19th century — 
Charles If to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing | which were formerly used in New York City are — 

im to take over New Netherland from the Dutch | exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volunteer — E 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City | Fire Department. : Ted 7 
of New York; the correspondence of the American The Port of New York Gallery is given over 2 

‘Fur Co. with its Western posts; and the manu- | the maritime history of New York and is fitted 

cripts of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph. | the style of a sailing vessel, from the “‘cabin’’ 

the old New York prints cover the period from | which views of the New York skyline ate) be 

e earliest View of the City, published in 1651, to its histo. 
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an almost complete collection of the John Roge: 
Piaster groups with many of the original bronze 
A collection of European and American folk arts, — 


numbering 15,000 objects, was recently acquired. 
The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,500 


hei 6 


seen as it appeared at various times in 


The Hispanic Society of America 
Source: Officials of the Institution ‘ 
he Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- | vancement of the study of the Spanish and Po 
ety of America occupy two buildings in the no- tuguese languages, literature, art and histo: 
ple group on Broadwey, between 155th and 156th for the study of the countries wherein Spanis 
Streets, Manhattan, which New York owes to the it Ie alan hea are or have been spoken lan- 
‘pani spirit and generosity of Archer M. Hunting- | “tn furtherance of these aims a collection 
ton, president of the Society, which he founded | paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and 
on May 18, 1904. The Main Building, which | library of about 40,000 books was placed in the 
uses the Museum and library, was formally | charge of the society in 1904. These ‘varied — i 
ses in January, 1908, and the North Building, | collections have been increased and’ enriched so 
voted to an exhibition of modern Spanish paint-| that, for example the library now contains no 
in November, 1930. fewer than 100,000 volumes. iby 
from 10 to 4:30 daily, and Since the foundation of the Society, the Trustees 
have elected to its membership men and women 
distinguished in the fields of Hispanic art an 
literature, as well as learned societies, which 
gether form an international group of specialists 
The society has held several notable exhibi- 
tions, among them those of the works of Sorolla, 4 


d of foundation provides for the estab- 
in the City of New York of a public | Zuloaga, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as we 
ibrary and museum designed to be a link be-|of collections of sculpture, photographs, pr. 
tween the English, Spanish and _ Portuguese etc., and has issued approximately 600 publi 
speaking peoples. It provides also for the ad-| tions on Spanish history, literature and art. 


¥ 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
Source: Officials of the institution ; 


\ 
The museum’s sole aim is to gather and prese 
for students everything useful in illustrating q 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborgines, 
the Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- — 
stantly pursued in all parts of the New World. 
The publications and monographs are notable. rs 
Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park, between Eastern 
Boulevard, Middletown Road and Jarvis Ave. 
modern storage and study_museum building has 
been erected on the site. The library of the Mu- 
seum, containing some 25,000 volumes, complete 
serial runs of the important periodical publications 


hi 
nd. $. 
difice was 0 


{ o stu in its field, and many thousands of pamphlets, is 
tl 2 Museu deposited at the new building of Huntington Free = 
mn specimens, Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, we 
~ Individual tru the Bronx. Its collections are available to all 
lections. and ; accredited students for research purposes from 
“are open to the public week days from 2 to/ 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily,.Sundays and holidays — 


olidays excepted. Admission free, ~~ excepted. iv 


Source: 


Arrangement of the Building and. Collections 


The collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art embrace the arts of Europe and Asia since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and of America 
from the time of European colonization. (The art 
of ancient and primitive peoples, East and West, is 
shown in Philadelphia at the University Museum, 
34th and Spruce Streets). 


On the second floor of the Museum is shown a 
display collection of the history of art, including 
many of the finest works, arranged in the general 
order of artistic evolution. On the first floor, 

_ beside galleries for transient exhibitions, are 
specialized collections of paintings and prints, as 
well as of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
other objects of special interest to the craftsman, 
designer, manufacturer, amateur and student of 
Single arts and crafts. 


One enters from the east the stair nall, domi- 
nated by St. Gauden’s bronze figure of Diana; from 
the west, a foyer installed with works of French 
XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of. Hd- 
ward T. Stotesbury. On the staircase here is the 


tapestry, woven from Boucher’ , for the 
‘Prince's Chamber of the Hé Soubise in Paris. 
South of, the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 


t of the Xi century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
_ onthe northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
_ through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
a _- ing mediaeval glass, notably three rondels from 
_ the French royal abbey of Saint Denis, about 1250. 
- The Romanesque Hall includes a portal from the 
Abbey of Saint Laurent (Niévre), XII century. A 
suit of tournament.armor here, formerly in the Im- 
perial Collection at Vienna, was made by Lorenz 
Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 


=» Phe French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 


a 


‘ from the Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt 
(Haute Sadne) has an altar from the Church of the 
Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400, 
___ and is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
zx ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothic 
ja :roo! of the XV century from near Le Mans 
: (Sarthe) contains carved furniture formerly in the 
Figdor Collection in Vienna. 
Es From the Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
ov - doorways of the XIII to XV centuries, leading to 
Italian. Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and to the collection of Enslish Gothic woodwork. 
_ North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy, in Spain and Germany, in Flanders and Hol- 
and, in France, in England and in_ America. 
_ Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked on 
ae either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
__ period. Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
‘om Italy and France are the sculptures and cary- 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule 


_ The oldest scientific institution of its kind in the 
Jnited States, The Academy of Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia, housed in a fireproof structure at 
th and Race Streets, on the Benjamin Franklin 
kway, was started in 1812, by Dr. John Speak- 
n, a druggist, at Second and Market Streets, in 
se home the Academy was founded; Dr. Jacob 
liams, a dentist; Dr. Camilus MacMahon Mann; 
n Shinn, Jr., a manufacturing chemist; Nicho- 
S. Parmentier, a distiller of whale oil; Dr. 
hen Troost, and Thomas Say, the great na- 
list. 


"7s first sessions were held over a cake shop in 
_ Market Street, then in a dwelling in Second 
Street near Race. In 1828, when it purchased the 
old }Swedenborgian Church, at Twelfth and San- 
som Streets, the society opened its Museum. In 
1839 it secured new quarters at Broad and San- 
eo Streets, and, in the winter of 1875-1876, 
moved to its present home. 
_ Today it possesses a collection of natural ob- 
jects in Hol Sede aaa unrivaled and its valuable 
library, numbering more than 130,000 volumes, is 
rated the most important of its kind in the 
Western World. The library’s files of natural 
history journals are notable. 
Students of natural history in all lands look 
to the Academy for data, and it is called upon 


United States—Museums; Philadelph: 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Officials of the Institution j 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


Source: An Official 
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collection purchased by the Museum, including a 
Virgin and Child by Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV century 
bronzes, Among the architectural units are _ele- 
ments from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and from the — 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 


Beginning with the Dutch School there are 
paintings from the collections given by William L. 
Elkins and George W. Elkins, including also French, 
English and American works. Particularly inter- 
esting is the series of French rooms of the Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, including especially the 
collection of French decorative art bequeathed by 
Mrs. A. Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 
either side suites of antique English and American 
rooms, several of the former being hung with the © 
Eas. paintings bequeathed by John H. Mc- 

adden. 


The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. From Sa- 
sanian Persia comes an arched portal excavated 
at Damghan, as well as a series of bas-reliefs from 
Rayy. Islamic art of Egypt, Arfatolia and Persia is 
represented, the last by a mosque revetment of 
mosaic tile and by a vaulted interior_of painted 
stucco—both of the Safavid period. The display 
of art of India includes an entire sculptured temple 
portico of the XV century from rng sie foe i 
many works of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and 
Hindu periods, The section devoted to the art 
of China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a Ming temple 
interior with carved ceiling and a Chinese scholar’s 
study in lacquer of the reign of K’ang Hsi. The 
collection of Chinese sculpture, paintings; prints 
and ceramics is extensive, The installation includes 
notable archave bronzes lent by the Holmes Foun- 
dation, and palace crystals and porcelains from 
the Crozier Collection. s ’ 

The John G. Johnson Collection comprises over 
a thousand works illustrating the evolution of 
painting, with many masterpieces of the first im- — 
portance, especially in the Italian and Flemish 
schools, by such masters as Van Eyck, Van der 
Nera Masoline, Antonello da Messina Botticelli, 
ete. 5 
Founded by Anna H. Wilstach, that collection — 
includes especially Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, characteristic works by many Dutch © 
masters, English XVIII century portraits and land-— 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, Sargent, 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French XIX 
century group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes Baig-— 
neuses. : : 


of the Institution 


frequently by the Federal government for infor- : 
mation. Co-operating with similar institutions in — 
this and other countries it is constantly engaged 
in active lines of original research, and every 
year it has a number of expeditions in the field, 
eesaeone specimens for display and _ scientific 

In its Free Natural History Museum, open to— 
the public daily and Sunday without cher ae 
some of the finest animal life-groups in the world 
notable exhibits of minerals; birds common. to 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and from all parts of 
the earth; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 
reveals the marvelous glowing colors hidden in ~ 
aol gee wets Gee of Earth His- — 
ory, which graphically depicts e story of the © 
earth and its first inhabitants. y OS 
The Academy’s study, collection of birds is one 
of the most complete in this country and contains 
more than 150,000 specimens. Its insect collec- 
tion, containing more than 2,000 ‘is 
one of the largest. Its shell coll 

The Herbari 


parts of the world and the geological and 
eralogical collections are noteworthy. : 


Charles M. B. Cadwalader is preside 
Academy and active director of its Saar 4 
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United State—Museums; Philadelphia, Buffalo 


The Franklin Institute (founded 1824) is one 
of the oldest institutions in the country devoted 
to the study and »romotion of the mechanic arts 
and applied science. The cornerstone of the old 


587 
The Franklin Institute 
Source: An Official of the Institution 

Langmuir, Niels Bohr, Thomas Edison, Elihu 

Thomson, and Lord Rutherford. Medals were 

awarded (1942) to Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, for his 

work in aeronautical research and design, and 

Dr. P. D. Merica, in recognition of his work in 


building it oceupied for more than a century, on the 
east side of Seventh Street below Market, in 
Philadelphia, was laid (1825). 

From the beginning classes of instruction were 
Opened and an industrial exhibition was planned. 
The classes developed into the EBranklin High 
School, giving a liberal as well as a scientific edu- 
cation. It served a vital need until 1832, when the 
city authorities opened their first public high 
school. Thereafter the classes upon technical 
Subjects were continued until 1923. 

The first industrial exhibition (1824) proved to 
be so successful that it became an annual affair 
and was held regularly for many years, to the 
encouragement and advancement of the infant 
industries of the nation. These were the first in- 
dustrial exhibitions held in this country. 

The Jeurnal of the Franklin Institute was first 
issued (1826) and has remained in continuous 
publication, having reached its 233rd volume. This 
periodical has had many notable contributors ant 
@ very high standard has been maintained in its 
contents. Papers are contributed upon the latest 
developments in science and their applications to 
industry and commerce by workers who are out- 
Standing in their respective fields. 

The Library, also begun with the inception of 
the Institute, has now grown until it represents 
one of the finest collections of scientific literature 
in the country. It now contains more than 120,000 
yolumes and 40,000 pamphiets. It is noteworthy 
for its unusualiy complete patent literature and 
for the ‘‘runs’’ of its domestic and foreign tech- 
nical periodicals. 

Beginniag with awards made for the encourage- 
ment of industry, the Committee on Science and 
the Arts now awards a number of medals and a 
certificate of merit to men or organizations whose 
distinctive contributions to the advancement of 
science or its applications justifies recognition. The 
most coveted of these medals is the ‘Franklin 
Medal,”” of which two are awarded annually. 
Among the recipients of this medal are Albert 
Einstein, Orville Wright, Sir James Jeans, Irving 


The Buffalo, N. Y., 


Source: Officials 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, in Humboldt 
Park, was the first to plan and execute its exhibits 
‘so that they would tell a continuous and related 
story of man’s sciertific knowledge; it was the 
first to pioneer in work with children. It was the 
first museum in the country to devote halls ex- 
clusively to physics and chemistry, to astronomy, 
to genetics, and to public health, and it is the 
first to develop such an exhibit of prehistoric and 
primitive peoples as the Hall of Primitive Art. It 
_is a pioneer in adult museum education and in 
evening exhibit hours to make the Museum ayail- 
able to business people. It is operated by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, which was or- 
ganized in 1861.. The present building, the Buffalo 
aah of Science, was opened to the public 


; 


the hardening of alloys and the heat treatment 
of alloys. 

The research laboratories, known as the Bartol 
Research Foundation, at Swarthmore, Pa., were 
established (1921) to study the fundamental prob- 
lems of physical science, particularly electrical, and 
for investigating scientific problems arising in 
industry. ; 

The Biochemical Research Boundation became 
affiliated (1935) with The Franklin Institute. These 
laboratories study the processes of disease from 
a chemical viewpoint; new organic compounds with 
regard to their therapeutic, medicinal, and benefi- 
cent values. The laboratories are situated on the 
campus of the University of Delaware, Néwark, 
Delaware. 

After a public campaign for funds, the Institute 
moved (1933) into its present building at. 20th 
Street on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway in 
Philadelphia. This building is designed to be a per- 
manent memorial to Benjamin Franklin, and in- 
cludes a Memorial Hall with an heroic Sized statue 
of Franklin by James Earle Fraser. The building, 
besides. housing the offices and library ofthe In- 
stitute, also contains an extensive museum and the 
=e Planetarium, the latter the gift of Samuel 


els. , 

The Planetarium reproduces faithfully the skies 
as observed on a clear night, with the motiens 
of the heavenly objects in their proper periods. 
The demonstrations are changed each month so 
that regular visitors may acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the skies at all periods of time and 
as they are seen from the different parts of the 
earth’s surface. A fine public observatory enables 
the visitor to acquire a direct knowledge of the 
skies, and visitors to the Planetarium evening 
demonstrations are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the opportunity it presents. ¢ 

There are many exhibits of rare historical value, 
but the great majority are demonstrations of prin- 
ciples and the latest developments of their prac- 
tical application. Special attention is devoted to 
paper-making, and printing, subjects of engross- 
ing interest to Franklin. 


Museum of Science 
of the Institution 


Some of the outstanding points for visitors to 
see are: The Transparent Man, the Malvina 
Hoffman bronzes of selected racial types. the, Ber- 
muda Coral Reef group with its dancing beam 
of sunlight, the Hall of Conservation with its 
famous spring and autumn wax flowers executed 
by the Marchand brothers, and the collection of 
Milestones of Science embracing first and early 
Tare editions of the books epochal ia the severai 
fields of science. 

The organs of the Transparent Man are sepa- 
rately illuminated, enabling the observer to visual- 
ize human anatomy as though possessed of an X~- 
ray eye. The many other exhibits in that hall 
explain in a graphic way the mechanisms and | 
functions of the human body and its organs and: 
point the way to longer life and greater efficiency. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art Gallery 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, New York, are under the same 
corporative management, ‘‘The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy.’’ The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes _in its permanent 
collection works by Cezanne, Renoir, Gauguin, 
Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, Despiau, Brancusi, La- 
chaise, and Lehmbruck. 

Among ancient ‘culptures are a famous wood- 
the life-size figure of St. Gorgon repre- 
French courtier of the 15th century, 
his wrist; an 11th century 
fragmentary) of a Cambodian - 


Jain sculpture of the 
Heretic Pharoah of Heypt 

etic °: ; 
of sinenian Poet, (perhaps 
century Bion 


and 
Ennius), of the 2nd 


Among the well-known American paintings are: 
“Blinor, Jean and Anna,’”’ by George Bellows; 
the ‘“‘Church at Old Lyme,’’ by Childe Hassaim; 
“Croquet Players,’’ by Winslow Homer; Portraits 
of Colonel and Mrs. William Taylor, by Ralph Earl 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 
Stuart. European paintings of note include a por- 
trait of Foreign Minister Stressemann, by Augustus 
John; ‘Philip viata, the Eunuch,”’ by Claude 
Lorrain; the Angel and the Virgin of the Annuncia- | 
tion, by Giovanni del Biondo; ‘‘The Adoration of 
the Child,’ by Lorenzo di Credi. 

During ‘the last ten years the Art Gallery has 
devoted its largest efforts to the creation of an 
Educational Department. This has included the 
establishment of an Art Library within the build- 
ing and an Educational Loan Department, which 
makes available to the schools of Buffalo 10,000 
reproductions, photographs and original artifacts 
to be borrowed by the teachers for classroom work, 
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588 U. S.—Museums, Boston, Manchester, Worceste 
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te: Boston Museum of Fine Arts : 
x = Sophes:| Qarcme of the perpteeey , a i: ae eats 3 
The most distinguished Department of the Boston Peruvian Textiles. nstantly use 
Museum of Fine ‘Arts, on Huntington Ave., is the | students of Design and by workers in mod 
Asiatic and the collection of Chinese and Japanese | textiles seeking information and inspiration. The 
sculpture and painting is the most important in | Department of Decorative Arts contains ele § 
the Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces | furniture, and minor arts, from the beginning of 
like the Chinese Dragon Roil of the thirteenth | the Middle Ages to the present day. | best 
century or the so-called Keion Roll of the same | known display, however, is probably the series 
| period in Papan are well known. of American Period Rooms of the seventeenth to 
~The Indian collection is, too, probably the most | the early nineteenth century. Within the year the — 
distinguished. one outside of India. There is a |M and M Karolick Collection of American Art = 
smaller but very important collection of the arts | from 1750 to 1820 has been opened. In quality it — 
Of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- | is perhaps the most distinguished exhibit. There 
tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- | are also othet fine Period Rooms, French and 
{ tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained | English, and a very important collection of English 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at | and American silver. Among the latter are many 
_ Gizeh where the Sfuseum has been at work for famous pieces by Paul Revere. 
thirty years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact |_| The Print Department is one of the most active 
a of the Curator, Dr. Reisner, and partly to the |in the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful | important collection of prints in the United States 
‘Old Kingdom site, the quality of the best pieces | and its study rooms are constantly in use. One of — 
js on a par with those of the Cairo Museum, and | the largest Departments and most active is that — 
in actual quality, probably ahead of any other | of Western Painting. It contains important pieces 
_eollection outside of Cairo, The majority of the | of the artists of all the important schools from 
“pieces in the Classical Collection go back to the | the early Sienese and Florentine to the present 
ws day. Certain ‘ogceweey like Velasquez’ Infants with 
P ‘active in that field. A few, like the two fourth | the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der 
. century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- 
3 brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s ‘Madon- 
na, Canaletto’s great View of Venice, Gaugin’s — 
Que Sommes-Nous? Rubens’ Queen Tomyris with — 
the Head of Cyrus, and Renoir’s Bal & Bougival — 
make the Department a place of pilgrimage. 


Ke ---'‘The New England Museum of Natural History ei. 


Source: An official of the Institution - 
- ‘The New England Museum of Natural History, | Free motion pictures are given Saturdays and Sun- 
founded in 1830 by the Boston Society of Natural | days during the winter season, and by appointment — 
_ History, maintains valuable specimens of birds. | to classes of school children, for whom guide 
mammals, reptiles, fishes, plants, rocks and service is also provided. ; 
. minerals from the New England states. A growing collection of loan material, films and 
oe The Museum’s library, one of the country’s most | slides is available to teachers and students of 


y complete nature libraries, is open to the public. Boston and suburban schools and is suppleme’ yd 
H Pear oot) educational work covers an extensive field. | by lecturers from the Museum. in ee 
Peak 2 Currier Gallery of Art 


' ig.* eh A ss Source: An Official fed the Institution ‘ 
_ The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., | low Homer, Childe Hassam, Jerome Myer 

contains: Vaughan Scenic Wall Paper. The Howe Kingsbury, Aldro T. Hibbard and Chasen 4 

- collection of early American furniture, also early Ryder. S 


household accessories, pottery, glass, textiles, One early 13th Century carved | y- 
Ue pottery, glass, textiles, TUES. | -nromed seated Madonna and Child. woot 


pewter, bedspreads, shawls, needlework, Sheffield : 
fy te, early Bmenican silver, the Mable Furst and | 07 Jate bath Century carved wood polychromed — 
_ Gharles H. Greenleaf collection of early American : i 
glass, cup-plates, important collection of Suncook, 15th Century ‘“M : ” ‘ 
ti F Rod tee Keene, Stoddard and Lyndeborough a by Antonto Sem d Child” stucco bas-= 
Indian baskets and early Indian poite : 
Paintings include: examples by Copley, Sargent, i Bye 
‘Raeburn, Stuart, Clays, Isabey, Bonheur, Bouge- bivanen eerurien: Gedaur cae embraas 
reau, Inness, Schreyer, Wyant, Moran, Ziem, Cazin, Collection of antique American dolls, accessories, — 
Emil Carlsen, Robert Henri, Henry Inman, Wins- | dolls’ furniture and utensils. , id 


Ca Worcester, Mass., Art Museum 
+ , Source; An Official of 
__ The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 1896 ee neo 
by Stephen Salisbury. 
‘The permanent collections contain selections of 
‘European, American and Asiatic art of all periods. 


subjects in art—architecture, scul: ij r 
st and minor arts—history and travel, nd Gane 
if } for elementary and secondary schools. “Ways of — 
h Seeing,’’ a permanent exhibition, illustrates the — 
ma principles of the visual arts. It was designed by 
la Lee Simonson and installed through*a grant from 


qed 


the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass. 


f Source: Officials of the Institution 
The Bourne Whaling Museum of the Old Dart- 
nouth Historical Society, in New Bedford, Mass., 
Wi ) by Miss Emily H. Bourne, a 
memorial to her father, the late Jonathan Bourne, 
one of the most successful whaling merchants. In 
the Museum is the largest model in the world, that 
of his favorite vessel, the Lagoda, 
Among the exhibits is the crew list of the 
Cee Oke oy es the name of 
Herman elville, who gathered experience for | Island, 

Moby Dick’? on the voyage. He was 21 years old. | was the Tacer ut ue uv’ 
The ane hailed from Fairhaven, Capt. Valentine Another treasure of the m 
Pease. She cleared from New Bedford, Dec. 30, 1840. | with a portrait of the shi 
In the Museum are models of other whaling | George orn who built 


Lie 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


Source: 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, is 
at Roosevelt Road and Field Drive, Chicago. 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
cludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, Mmeteor- 
itics, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. The N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension, a separately en- 
dowed department of the Museum, circulates more 
than 1,200 traveling exhibits among the sch6ols, 
and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours; and other 
Services supplementing the educational work of 
the schools, both within and outside the Museum. 
For the benefit 0: scientists, and the public at 
large as well, the Museum maintains a library of 
More than 124,600 volumes. 

The Museum has recently opened a new Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology nme the results of 
ten years’ collecting and eight additional years of 
research on the site of the ancient city of Kish 
in what is now Iraq. 

A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stcone, representing types of the 

rincipal living peoples in ali parts of the world. 

hese are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
Years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
Picting scenes and activities of their times. The 
Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet, and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
groups of the South Pacific. 

Field Museum is the first general natural history 
Museum to give-to the science of botany attention 
and space comparabie to that of other depart- 
ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halis, give 2 general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life ts a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 


Officials of the Institution 


such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life. A feature of this hall is a large 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economics 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American. 
and foreign). 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific, 
the other the economic and industrial relations of 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
sesh eaerertn f notable also for its great hall of 
Paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons of pre- 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit 
representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Five entire halls are devoted to these, and others 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial hall, devoted to African game animals, 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpieces of 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whom 
it is named. Among the groups in the hall of 
Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, containing 
the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the U. S. or to, be obtained by white hunters. 

Admission is always free to children; to adults 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays; other days . 
the entrance fee is 25 cents, plus 3 cents federal 
tax. Hours 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. in November, Decem- 
ber, January and February; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. in 
March, April, September and October; 9 A.M., to 6 
P.M. in May, June, July and August. 


Oriental 


Institute 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research laboratory for the investigation 
of the early human career which is now believed to 
have occurred in the ancient Near East, the region 
folded like a horseshoe around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranian Sea and including Egypt, Pales- 


. tine, Syria and Iraq down to the Persian Gulf. 


a 


4 


The Institute operates from its American head- 
guaiters at the University of Chicago, where it car- 
ries on research fed by the investigations of its 


field expeditions. 


The field expeditions have contributed to the 
archaeological background of Stone Age man in the 
Near East. The Institute’s Prehistoric Survey has 
traced Pleistocene man’s successive flint workshops 


on the banks of the Nile and along the Red Sea 


and uncovered evidences of 


green savannas and 
through a period 


sin 
Te eign: ta bees vant deserts. The 


of slow desiccation to become 


story of the earliest potters and metal workers has 


iP aan ee 


heen unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine; Tell Asmar 


and Khafajah, Iraq; Alisher, Anatolia; and Per- 
sepolis, Iran. From Tell al-Judaidah in North 
Syria has come a hoard of cast copper statuettes 
carrying the beginnings of competent metallurgy 
farther back in man’s career than had heretofore 
been supposed. The discovery of early Sumerian 
stone statuettes in Iraqu has brought about a re- 
consideration of all former evaluations of pre- 
Greek art. : 

Excavations of the palaces of the Assyrian em- 
peror Sargon II at Khorsabad and of the Persian 
emperors at Persepolis have revealed the glories 
of late pre-Greek oriental monarchies. Founda- 
tion records, coins, and thousands of clay tablets 
at Persepolis provide data for rewriting the story 
of Achaemenid life and times. 

Five exhibition halls in the Institute head- 
quarters contain representative collections of ob- 
jects from the field, featuring among them a forty- 
ton human-headed winged bull from Khorsabad, a 
sixteen-foot statue of Tutaenkhamon from Egypt. 
and a ten-ton bull’s head from Persepolis. 


in Eugene. It has 
botany, zoology and 


: 
Condon. Museum of Geology is 
sil beds in central 
arranged accord- 
an educational set 
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Museum of Natural History, Eugene, Ore. 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Museum of Natural ‘History is connected 
with the University of Oregon, 
collections relating to geology, 


Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. : 

The Herbarium has mounted specimens from 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with several 
thousand from the eastern states and the Philip- 


nes. 5 
he anthropological collections of the University 
ita: Gexignated . y the Legislature (1935) as the 
Oregon State Museum of Anthropology. The col- 
lections consist of skeletal material and of cultural 
material from both archeological and contempo- 
Taty sources. 
The University has about 5,000 specimens of 
vertebrates available for study, among these are a 
fine collection of mounted Oregon birds. 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The library art gallery and_botanical gardens, 
founded by the late Henry E. Huntington, are 
located at San Marino, near Los Angeles. , 

Among the treasures of the library are: 

The Gundulf Bible, 1lth-century manuscript 
Bible. 

The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, made about 1400. 

' The Gutenberg Bible [Mainz, about 1450-55], 
first printed Bible and the earliest’ extant boo 
produced with movable type in Europe. 


The first book printed in the English language, 


The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printed 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475. 
The Traveling Library of Sir Thomas Egerton 


ree (15402-1617), founder of the Bridgewater House 


Library; 44 classics in a box designed to carry 
em. 


Pir” ae aes 


wy 
’ 


pe folio” of Shakespeare’s plays, printea 
Poems of Robert Burns, Edgar Allan Poe, arm 
Rudyard Kipling, in the handwriting of thr 


authors. 
Christopher Columbus’ ‘‘Book of Privileges’ 
granted him by King Ferdinand and Queen 


Isabella of Spain as a reward for his discovery. E 
the New World, with marginal notes in his hand- 
writing [Seville, 1502]. Y 
The “‘Richard King Portolano,’’ about 1502, oni 
of ,the earliest maps showing a portion of the 
Anferican continent. . 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his own 
handwriting. vs ‘ 
_ Letter by George III, written in 1782, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for granting independence 
na, 
“ 


to the American colonies. 


Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 4 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Los Angeles County Museum, founded in 
1910, is owned and operated by the County of Los 
Angeles. The Museum’s permanent art collections 
include the Paul Rodman Mabury Collection of 
paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Lotto, 
Rubens, Corot, Courbet, Homer, Innes, and Ryder; 
the P. - Harrison Collection of Contemporary 

can and French, paintings; the Mary D. 
paintings; the Anita M. 

Baldwin Collection of i7th century Dutch paint- 

ings, tapestries, porcelains, and ancient arms, and 
the Bella Mabury Collection of English silver. 

The world-famous collection of Rancho La Brea 
Pleistocene Fossils are housed in the science divi- 
sion of the Museum. The tar pits from which these 


San Diego Natural History Museum 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


_. Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 
of Natural History, which is the oldest scientific 
organization in southern California (incorporated 
1874), the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 


a » cupies a modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 


- cated Balboa Park. The.Museum was erected by 
_ private subscription and opened in 1933. 

Public exhibits occupy three floors 220 feet long 
and include up-to-date habitat groups and manu- 
ally operated displays of a type designed to arouse 

: Pepe interest. The Museum is devoted to the 
elds of zoology botany, and geology. Prominence 


Fine Arts Gallery, 


Seurce: An Official 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Calif., 
which dates from 1926, has a permanent collection 
valued at $1,500,000. First emphasis is placed upon 
contemporary American art and second upon Old 
Master paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving 
an ever-growing sponsorship. The Gallery's col- 
lection is most distinguished in its collection of 
‘Old Masters. The following, in addition to the 
Spanish, take rank with the finest in America: 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Terris Portrait’; Guardi’s ‘‘Rialto 
Bridge, Venice’; Bosch’s ‘‘Betrayal of Christ’’; 
van Huysum’s ‘‘Garden Bouquet’’; and Van Dyck’s 
“Queen Henrietta Maria.’’ Other great, old treas- 
ures are the Sung Quan Yin and head of Buddha; 
also an XI C. Yunannese Quan Yin; a French 
XII C. ‘‘Crucifixion’’ stained glass from Bourges 
and a XV C. Mille Fleurs tapestry of ‘‘Two Lovers.”’ 
The old Spanish painting, together with the con- 
temporary work of Spain, is second only in this 
country, to that of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 


Denver Art Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution . 


The Denver Art Museum, in its Indian Art De- 
partment, which is being constantly enlarged, is 
rich in the products of the Southwest tribes. The 
Pueblo pottery collection is one of the best in the 
country. ‘i eee 5 oariee of specimens of 
every sort of modern work. The coll 
Navajo blankets is also outstanding. re) ot 
other types of Indian weaving are represented. The 
Plies o ag ae aoece items makes 

S a vey of the entire field, since ve 
types of basketry are not included. uae 


fossils were taken may be seen at Hancock Park, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Museum. 
The habitat group halls of American and North 
American animals are considered to be among the 
finest in the country. ‘ ‘? 

The California History Hall, containing exhibits 
relating to the early Missions, Spanish Colonial 
pee the pioneers, is of particular interest tc 
visitors. 4 

Other galleries are devoted to Indian culture of 
the Southwest, which includes the significant Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst collection of 221 Indian 
blankets of the finest Indian weaves; South Sea 
Island material; Egyptology; Ethnology, and addi- 
tional science exhibits. 


—_ 


is given to the natural history of the south-weste 
United States and Northwestern Mexico, with par. 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. Many 0! 
the cases are arranged to aid in the identificatio 
of local wildlife, fishes, native plants and minera 

In addition to the public exhibits, there are, in 
well-equipped working laboratories, some 750,000 
scientifically prepared study specimens, many of 
them collected on the Museum’s field expeditions, 
which are used for the advancement of knowledge 
by their curators, by research workers, and by 
various Governmental bureaus. 


San Diego, Calif. 


of the Institution 


Caviedes; ‘‘Blanche,’’ by Pedro Pruna; “Spectre 
de Soir’’, by Dali; ‘Music’, by Joan Miro: 
several examples by the brothers de ete 


The wood carver’s art of the Alaska and Brit : 
Columbia Indians is well represented 4 Hei 
beadwork of the Plains and Great Lakes tribes. 

Another outstanding collection is that of mod- 
ern Indian Pueblo water colors, probably the 
largest in any museum. Equally important is the 
collection of plates of Indian designs. These bee 

0} 


are made by the department’ 4 
the Museum’s educational works hed fen hind 


give, an 
opportunity to local students to tidy: Indian Fe 


~ 


‘his collection number: ir. Y 
and is constantly being increased oo i 


- - cluding the 
- placed in a steel underground vault for protection 
| against 
“Sterling Memorial Library announced (May 23, 
1942). The Gutenberg Bible, 
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Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale University 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
founded in 1866 by George Peabody, is primarily 
intended for aid in teaching and research in con- 
nection with the scientific departments of the 
University, but, it also has exhibition halls de- 
signed to interest and instruct the general public. 

Its collection in Vertebrate Paleontology, built 
up by Prof. O. C. Marsh, Peabody’s nephew, is 
one of the greatest in the world; and it has ex- 
tensive cellecticns in Zoology, Invertebrate Pa- 
leontology, Mineralogy, and Archeology. Connected 
with the Museum is the Bingham Oceanographic 
Laberatory, with large collections of deep-sea fishes 
and invertebrates. The Museum also has a library 
of some 50,000 volumes. 

The exhibits on the first floor present a survey 
of the animal kingdom, and are arranged \to show 
the upward progress of life from invertebrates to 
Man. The Hall of Invertebrate Paleontology con- 
tains two series of exhibits, one arranged to show 
the geclogic history of life and one to show 
biologic relationships. Prominent in this hall are 
an evolutionary series from the Schuchert Brachi- 
opod Collection, one of the most valuable in any 
Museum; an exhibit to show the nature of fossils 
and to demonstrate how extraordinarily delicate 
fossils can be etched out of limestone; a habitat 
case with a representation of a forest at the time 
coal wes being formed in the Earth; and a case 
showing adaptation in molluscan shells for various 
environments. 

The Great Hall, occupying the central portion 
of the building through two stories, houses mounted 
skeletons of dinosaurs, collected in the West by 
Prof. Marsh. Most striking of these is the great 
sauropod, Brontosaurus, 70 feet long and 16 feet 
high. Here also is a group of huge frilled and 


horned skulls of the ceratopsian dinosaurs, and a 
restoration of the armored dinosaur Monoclopius; 
mounted skeletons of the toothed birds that lived 
in Kansas in Cretaceous time; rare winged reptiles; 
and a 15-foot Cretaceous fish, Portheus. On the 
east wall there is in process of construction an 
immense mural depicting the progress of life 
throughout the geologic ages. 

The Halls of Mammals contain representatives 
of the fossil and living animals of many of the 
vertebrate groups and, on the south wall, a series 
of mounts showing the most characteristic mam- 
mals of the several Cenozoic epochs. Of special 
interest is the series of horse skulls and_ limbs 
assembled by Prof. Marsh to support the Theory 
of Evolution. 

Completing the circuit of the first floor are the 
Hall of Ethnology, showing the culture of primitive 
peoples, as exemplified by the Plains Indians; the 
Hall of Technology, showing the process of manu- 
facture among various peoples of such objects as 
boats, musical instruments, baskets; etc.; and a 
third hall with displays of pottery, etc., from 
famous South American sites; also exhibits to 
show adaptation to environment in the South 
Seas and in the Far North. 

The second fioor is devoted to offices, laboratories, 
seminar rooms, and library. 

The third floor has exhibits of locdlwand eco- 
nomic zoology, a Hall of Mineralogy, and a-Hall 
of Meteorites. When completed, it will have a 
Hall of Connecticut Natural History. 

An important division of the Museum is thé 
School Service Department, which not only has 
clubs in natural history, but provides decent 
service in the Museum for schools all over the 
state, and sends lecturers on natural history sub- 
jects into the local classrooms. 


Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
Source: An official of the Institution 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology was founded in 1866 by George Peabody. It 
is in charge of a Director and Faculty responsible 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
The Museum works in the closest cooperation with 
the Department of Anthropology of Harvard and 
most of the research of these two Divisions is 
jointly determined. ve. 

Since its founding, more than 450 expeditions 
have been sent to every continent, resulting, with 
the addition of important gifts and purchases, in 
the building up of one of the most comprehensive 
and best balanced collections of Ethnology, Arch- 
aeclogy and Physical Anthropology in the world. 

The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
were made under its direction and its collections 
from this area, and from Middle America generally, 


are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are not equalled in the New World. In Ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 
part through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
important, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 


States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 


strongly represented. 

The Library, with its 30,000 books and pamphlets, 
covers the entire field of Anthropology. It includes 
all the anthropological journal and other proceed- 
ings. and reports of anthropological societies and 


museums throughout the world. 
4 \ 


Rochester, N. Y., Museum of Arts and Sciences 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences in 
1929 began to assemble complete collections which, 
step by step and grade by grade, would illustrate 
the school curriculum of the City of Rochester. 
The selection of material, motion pictures, models 
and actual raw material is so arranged that it fits 
into the immediate classroom needs of the teacher; 
60,000 to 90,000 children are helped every month 
by this service. 

The Museum, which occupies a new structure, is 
administered by the Municipal Museum Commission 
of the City of Rochester and the fields. of interest 
covered by the activities of the museum under the 
Commission, are those of: Industrial Science, 
Natural Science, Social Science and Education. 

(a) Industrial Science covers the field of com- 
mercial and industrial activity within the region 


and is designed to illustrate the processes, products 
and uses of industrial articles produced within the 
area. 

(b) Natural Science includes geology and the 
biological sciences. 

(c) Social Science includes the study of civil 
re, culture history, industrial geography and 
civics. 

(d) The Educational division of the museum 1s 
largely carried on through extension work with 
adult and juvenile groups. 


The Commission has authorized its museum 10 © 


publish original articles covering the fields of 
research, general guides to the museum and_ to 
scientific subjects, and special monographs. The 
institution conducts expeditions in the field of 
geology, archaeology and biology. 


Yale Puts Gutenberg Bible in Underground Vault 


Yale University’s rare and cherished books, in- 
famed Gutenberg Bible, have been 


possible bombing and fire, officials of the 


sold ‘at auction in 


a 
xg" 


New York Gity for $106,000, was given to the 


University (1906) by Edward S 
dates from the fifteenth century and it was one 
of the first books set from movable type. Other 
volumes placed on the underground shelves in- 
clude 1,558 volumes which are all that remain of 
the Yale Library collection catalogued in 1742. 
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allery of Art, Washington, 
Source: Officials of the Institution ~ 
The collection of paintings is particularly rep- ; 
sentative of American artists. The sculptures 
include casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
as well as original works in marble and bronze. 
There are-over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, French sculptor, of animals. 
The W. A. Clark Collecti 
' contains paintin; 
other masters; 
_ especially Ispa: 


Corcoran G. 


on, received in 1928, 
gs by Dutch, French, English and 
a fine collection of Persian rugs,. 
han; tapestries; laces; faience: anti- 


se 
} z 
ate 
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C. 


D. 
Quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc 

The building is open to the public on Monda 
from noon to 4:30 P. M., other week days 9: 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M., Sundays and holidays 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. The institution is located 
New York Avenue and 17th St. N.W. 
The Corcoran School of Art, als 
founder, is open from October t 
with no tuition fee, 
nual entrance fe 
dent’s materials. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
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Mint Museum of Ari 
Source: An Official of the Institution 
rlotte, N. C. 
in Eastover Park. It was thi 
hiladelphia mint in the United 
at time the Southern Appalachian 
on was the only gold mining area i 
. After the Charlotte branch came t! 
Jonega, Ga., and then the third branch, in 


m came to Charlotte in 1901 to 
ject of gold in the South. He 
uilding for two years, making 
€ process of separating gold from 
by means of electricity, but he b 
‘aged because he found that gold di 
1 sufficient quantity to warrant t 
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Alabama Museum 


The State Museum, 
the geological section, 
ples of the ores and 
over 7,500 specimens 
There is a large coll 
Cretaceous and Tertia 

f Coast, and othe 


e than 9,000 
€s; 900 speci- 
ds; and 1,400 


John Eliott (Janssens van Ceulen). 
Landscape (H. Bolton Jones);.Ecce Homo (Jean 
Jouvenet); Sylvan Landscape (William Keith); - 
Portrait of a Gentleman (Nicholas de Largilliere) ; 
Lord Byron (Sir Thomas Lawrence); Portrait of — 
a Lady (Sir Peter Lely); Judge Payne; Madonna 
of the Rappahannock: ‘the Last Supper (Gari 
Moe? Betrayal of Christ (Adam F. van der 
eulen). zy 
Isle in the Seine (Claude Monet) adoration of the - 
Shepherds; Italian Landscape (Gaspard Poussin); a 
Madonna of the Cherries (Raibolini); Magdalen ~ 
(Guido Reni); Lady Doubieday (Sir Joshua Rey- 2 
nolds); Rescue of St. amen’ (School of Peter ' 
[es 


Pe 
2 


Paul Rubens); Italian Seap (Claude Vernet); 
Gentleman With a Gold-headed Cane (Gilbert 
Stuart); The White Church (Gari Melchers); Torso 
with Green Earrings (Bernard Karfiol);_ The t 
Wounded Jockey (Edgar Degas); Children’s Festi- 


val (Jan Steen). There are two Portraits by 
Thomas Sully. 


Calities 


Bronze and iron cannon and small arms are well 


Tepresented, as are Swords, cutlasses, i 
boarding hatches and a a 


ikes “ 

The navigational instruments include astrolabes, 

cross staffs, various forms of quadrants and sex- 

tants, compasses, barometers, hour glasses, watches, 
rs. 


The hand tools used by ae eae coopers, 4 
/ ers an onometer — 


yards and of the makers of auxiliaries. 


he influence of the sea is illustrated by ship _ 
decorated china, Postage stamps, medals soias ro 
\ 


i 
paper money. 


operations in which he was interested. 
permanent collection o¢ Bigmsing Beginning of @ 

r ection of art objects, ne 
paintings are listed as fol Se Ma ae ee 


Child,’”” by Francesco Granacci; ‘ : 
lotte,”” by Allan Ramsay; ‘‘Woman ee a 4 
John W. Alexander; “Quiet Corner,”’ John W. 
Alexander, “The Golden Hour,” by Willi : 


S of the muse 


um. 
de of : 
been restored by Mrs. s Awe te building has 


. 6. Alexander and is held 
as one of the museum’s choicest treasures. a % 


of the Institution 

specimens of the reptiles and batrachians of that 
State; Fletcher collection of o 

Arkansas, numberin eeehy Tors, northeast 


are pottery; 
data. 


bjects 
pie 3 
on burials in-situ 
ory of the ‘Mountavilte Indianee 


BE a) KY pubes he one ope 
ees aN reeariants Ss 7. 
ind’apolis, Milwauk., St. Louis, St. Paul 593 


The Cleveland Museum of Art = Nat 


mM pi igs; Modern paintings of all schools; | given for adults, on art history and aesthetics; 
Saget Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern art; | clubs are conducted for abatoniat and crafts. 
textiles and hanaivrafts. Two galleries are reserved | Graded classes in comparative arts reach about — 

_ for temporary exhibitions. 
‘The educational work covers a broad field. Free 
ublic lectures, concerts and entertainments, some ! are included. 


John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis S 

Source: Officials of the Institution if 

The John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, ; naissance type, has two floors of galleries in addi- 
ineluding an art museum and school in separate | tion to space devoted to a library, offices, storage 
buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- | Tooms and carpenter shop. eae it: 
queathed by John Herron to the Art Association of |, The collection contains more than 11,000 items, | 
Indianapolis. That association, organized (1883) including loan or study material, and Use (vs 
continues to be the controlling and administrative pemveteZ soa ict eae suggests phe iscope as andy oe 
Ofganization, composed of officers, a board of di- | furmture, sass’ jewelry. i Soe ial coe ee 
a rectors, and a membership of approximately 700 Seiitions eeiege wa mame int batt = 
_ persons. The museum building, a modified Re- | sculpture, textiles and laces, ee et ean 3% 


ats 


7 ait 
Thayer Art Museum, University of Kansas, Lawrence ie is 
2 as eeu Source: Officials of the Institution ; nce fe 
The ayer Art Collection, given to the Uni-|dery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, — 
Yersity of Kansas by the late Mrs. William B. | French and Spanish brocades of the seventeenth 
Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates the de- | and eighteenth centuries, Chinese tapestries and a 
velopment of design in textiles, ceramics, glass- | embroideries, Indian and Persian shawl: | rugs. 
Ware and costumes. It includes important paint- | Paisley shawls and American quilts, 
ings of the American school, Chinese and Japanese | and embroideries. ie 
paintings and Japanese prints of exceptional merit. There are paintings by Innes, Murphy, 
‘The collection of textiles includes examples of | Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Robinson, He: hit] 
_ Coptic and Byzantine weavings, Venetian embroi- ! Bosboom, Griffith, Noble, Mesdag, and othe be 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaulzee 

Source: An Official of the Institution 35S ee 

The Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, founded by | man Johnson (Old Stage Coach); Dupre (Land 
Frederick Layton, was opened to the public on April | scape); Wyant (Summer Landscape); Pettie (Drum 
, 1888. head Court Martial); Winslow Homer Rate By 
In the Sculpture Hall are works by Albano, Fedi, | Lark!); Bastjen-Lepage (The Wood Gatherer ac ch 


Megret, Trentanove, Ciniselli, Hiram Powe-s and | B. Durand (In the Catskills); F. E. Church (a 
others. Passing Shower); A. Schreyor (a Wallachian Po: 
Jn the Picture Gallery are paintings by Hugh | Carriza); Rosa Bonheur (Two Goats); Cazin (Ev ¢ 
_ Bolton Jones (Salt Meadow); John Constable (En- | ning); Munkacsy (The Rivals). cea 
glish Landscape); Julien Dupre (Minding the Several of the painters named above are rep- 
Flock}; Bonguerean (Homer and His Guide); Ver- | resented by more than one canvas. There are also 
_ beeckhoven (Summer Evening); G, H. Boughton | examples of Smillie, Alma-Tadema, | L' 
_ (Departure of the Mayflower); Millet (A Hymn); | Corot, Bierstadt, George Junes, Harpignies, 
Sir John Gilbert (The King’s Trumpeter); East- | lock, Thomas Moran, and others. | 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Western paintings and prints range from Satncre Wcetcnealy etd tates pane es 
tr n | sculpture representative o e historic peri 
ee ce Ee ibe Wart pt muenerss Broerice Oriental culture. From the near East ae 


and European artists. The sculpture includes i if a 

Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. aaa ane, i Ere me igheed en originating in Reming 
The collection of American and European dec- |“ The collection of Classical art contains Greek 

 orative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics | sculpture in marble and bronze, ceramics, glass We 

and other objects, and centers about a series of | mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ceramics 

some 16 period rooms fitted with original wood and |} glass and metal work. PM 

. pee from Romanesque times to the early] The Museum owns 4 collection of about two thou- 


fee 


th century American period. sand American and European prints. , 200 : 
om the Chinese and Japanese collections are| ‘The institution is situated in Forest Park. = = 


rh 

2 s s * . 
Minnesota State Historical Society, St. Paul 
> Source: river of the Institution ear’ ; 7 ab ; 
fo] chartered by the firs in- , in the United States, which is supplemented by the 
Rae eer legislature (Oct. 1849) the | special library of the Swedish Historical corel o 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul has ac- America, on permanent deposit with the sta ‘“ 
cumulated one of the largest and best historical | society. a is "ie 
libraries in the West, containing approximately In the society’s division of manuscripts is a con- : 
200,000 books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes. stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 
‘An’ important part of the library consists of ma- | documents left by men and women who have played — af 
terials on Minnesota history—the most compre- | some part in the making of Minnesota. Lk Cae 
hensive collection of its kind in existence. The Scarcely less important historically are the 20,000 


i i oe 

library is strong in the general field of Americana, | bound volumes of Minnesota and other newspapers 

artis f the West, the North- | in the society’s library, files extending from the’ 

- particularly in the subjects rate one of the largest | first newspaper published in the territory down to 4 
e 


west and Canada. It has a 

coll ical and biographical pub- | the present. j "ihe 
Fee ae eee eed states: Bnd an extensive An historical museum visualizes the conditions 
ollection of material relating to the Scandinaviars | of life in Minnesota’s past. a id 


‘William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum 
+4 Source: Officials of the Institution al om 


Chae . ey. 
ee kkhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins American painters in the gallery are Earle, — 
aie eaan. Dees city. Mo., is located on Rockhill | Stuart, West, Sully, Copley, Waldo, Morse, Fulton, — 

soad at 45th St. The Atkins Museum of Fine Arts Twachtman, Inness, Fuller. Aan 

-part thereof. The collection re resents Italian The European Period Rooms, showing furniture, © 
ish, Dutch, German, ‘Spanish, French and ete., include Italian-Spanish, Renaissance Frenc 
“pai Regence, English Georgian. i Pie 


Opened Jan. 1935 im Veterans’ Building, 14 
galleries; sponsored by San Francisco Art Associa- 
. tion; supported by private contributions. é 
- The San Francisco Museum of Art, 14 galleries, 
: owns large -collections, prints and drawings, 
principally modern European and American; col- 
ection of -paintings, by contemporary Western 
' artists, also by contemporary European and Eastern 

' American, Latin American, especially Mexican. 
All exhibitions, even those from Permanent 
Collection are changing. Each gallery changes 
on the average of once each month. Review of 
contemporary movements of art is stressed, but 


4 


. 


ie 
r 


Source: An Official 


+The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
‘isco incorporated in 1853 for the advancement of 
_ the natural sciences through public education, ex- 
ploration and research, is the oldest scientific in- 
‘stitution on the Pacific coast. It maintains in 
‘f Golden Gate Park a public museum of natural 


history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scientific li- 
_ prary, and research departments with large scien- 
oki its large halls of North 


ons. In 


tific coll E t 
“Americgs+,jnammals and birds are preserved in 
t v&itclsorm some of the most beautiful and 


liudings, the Simson African Hall, was begun in 
930 to accommodate the magnificent collection of 
African mammals contributed by the late Leslie 


California Palace, Legion 
; Source: An Official 


‘The California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
__was built and given to the City of San Francisco 
. in 1924 by the late Adolph B. Spreckels and his 


wife, Alma de Bretteville Spreckels, as a memorial 
; Wate a 00 California heroes who gave their lives 


in the last World War. 

- Situated in Lincoln Park, the Museum overlooks 

the Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean. 
A Triumphal Arch, surrounded by colonades, 
constitutes the entrance to the Palace, and extends 
_ into the Court of Honor, surrounded by Ionic col- 
- umns. In the center of the Court is Rodin’s 
* “Thinker? : 
‘Two entire galleries are devoted to the Spreckels’ 
- eollection of Rodin sculptures, of which there are 
_ approximately 100 pieces, many of them selected by 
the Master himself. 

"The Pa contains many gifts, including 
those presented by the French Government at the 


é 


¥ 
‘In the M. H, de Young Memorial Museum, in 
- Golden Gate Park, there are three rooms contain- 
ing , Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art. Two 
M edieval rooms adjoin a series of galleries con- 
_ taining Italian works of the Renaissance, the 
17th and 18th centuries. Dutch, Flemish and 
_ English works of art of these periods are shown 
- together. An original 18th century French room, 
j two galleries containing paintings, tapestries, and 
furniture and early German porcelain, and an 
. Empire room are in the series, followed by five 
rooms containing English and early American 
furniture aod furnishings. 
___ In the west wing is shown the California ma- 
terial. Prints in the entrance gallery serve as an 
introduction to the early history, geography, and 
cultural background of the State. Four interiors 
illustrate milieux of the first four decades after 


* 


Source: An official 


The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is situated in 
the Life Sciences Building on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California. 

It was founded in 1908 and has been endowed by 
Miss Annie M. Alexander as a repository for speci- 
mens and information relative to the higher verte- 
brate animals of the Pacific Coast region of North 
America. It is entirely devoted to research under- 
takings and does not have any exhibit halls. 


San Francisco Museum of Art — 
Source: Officials of the Ins tution em * 


M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
ays Source: Officials of the Institution 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 2 


= 


: . Mery 
at intervals an historic show building up the back- 
ground of some phase of modern art is presented. 

Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: © 
Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th _Cen- 
tury Through 19th: Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
by Paul Gauguin; Contemporary Landscape Archi- 
tecture and Its Sources; Paintings and Drawings 
by Paul Cezanne, etc. 
Francisco in addition exhibitions from The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York and other exhibitions 
of.special interest in its field. Three annuals, 
open to all American artists, with prizes, held 
each year for painting and sculpture, prints and 
drawings, water colors and pastels respectively. 


California Academy of Sciences 


of the Institution 

Simson of Berkeley, California. The first unit of 
this hall, containing twenty-four groups of African 
animals shown in their natural surroundings, was 
opened to the public in 1936. 

The Steinhart Aquarium erected in 1923 with 
funds bequeathed by the late Ignatz Steinhart of 
San Francisco, is operated by the Academy with 
funds supplied by the City of San Francisco. z 

The Academy’s research collections include some — 
8,000 mammals, 57,000 birds, 69,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 300,000 plant specifhens, 1,000,000 in- 
sects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the field of paleon- 
tology. Its collections are especially rich in material 
from California, Alaska, and the Galapagos. 
Islands 


of Honor, San Francisco 
of the Institution 


time the Museum was opened. Among these are 
tapestries, representing the life of Jeanne d’Arc, a 
collection of Sevres, photographs and books on art 
for the library. « 

More recent gifts are .paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries and furniture from the Collis Potter 
Huntington Memorial Collection and the dred 
Anna Williams Collection. The latter (originally 
containing some 60 paintings by many of the lead- 
ing masters of the principal European schools from 
the 16th to the 19th centuries, three tapestries and 
furniture of the Louis XV Period) is being enriched 
through gifts of H. K. S. Williams, husband of 
the late Mildred Anna Williams. 4 

Throughout the Museum are objects of art given 
by the Spreckels family. These include a group of 
works of Theodore Reviere, comprising almost the 
life work of the artist, and more than 150 bronzes 
by the late Arthur Putnam, animal sculptor. 


i 


the gold rush. The entire state was canvassed for 
material to provide furniture (with original up- 
holstery), draperies, rugs and bric-a-brac for these — 
four period rooms. : 

In the west wing, along with the California 
material, is a room devoted to early California 
costumes. Also in the west wing is the Hall of 
Arms (arms and weapons from early times to 
modern) and a gallery containing ship models. aa 

In the east wing are galleries devoted entirely 
ped egec bie oo eigen Te wmeee are featured 

arts and artis ‘or the m art— 
constantly changing. gh beet 

In the northeast wing is shown Chinese 
anese, Alaskan and Indian material, and also 
ethnographical collections from India, Tibet, 
Oceania, Australia, Java and Bali; musical in-~ 
struments; textiles; plaster casts and bronze re= 
productions; and the Colonial Dames collection. — 


Jap- 


of the Institution 


The particular groups of animals with 
is concerned are the mammals, birds, send Cages 
amphibians, .The large and continually growing 
collection totalled in 1941, 214,407 catalogue entries. 
The specimens, with the accompanying - field 
Ser ae frei as 2 aoe. maps roy de the pases 
ution of gs) matics; 
faunistics and ecology. abides 


The Museum offers to San 


f 
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U. S.—Museums, Aus:in, 


Tucson, Santa Fe, Alaska 


Texas Memorial 


Source: Officials 


The Texas Memorial Museum on San Jacinto 
Boulevard, Austin, was opened to the public Janu- 
ary 15, 1939. The directors are the Regents of 
The University of Texas. Exhibits cover anthro- 
vulogy, botany, zeology, history, and zoology. The 
Museum is open to the public weekdays 10-12 a.m. 
and 2-5 p.m.; Sundays, 2-5 p.m, The entrance to 
the Museum is into Memorial Hall designed to 
commemorate notable events in Texas history. 
History exhibits are «n this floor. 

The anthropclogy exhibits are on the fourth floor. 
The tools, utensils. weapons, ornaments and cos- 
fumes of several races of man and many tribes are 
rep:esented. The north half of the exhibit hall 
contains ethnological materials and the south half 
arcnaeclogical materials. Interesting collections ot 
objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, African 
Negro, and American Indian are shown. Many 
cases are devoted to the stone and flint work of the 


Museum, Austin 
of the Institution 


Texas Indians. Others contain numerous specimens 
of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking aiven and 
shell crnaments. Seven dioramas in an alcove of 
this room represent the domestic life of some of 
the better known tribes of Texas Indians. ( 

The botany and zoology exhibits are on the third 
floor. These represent various phases of plant 
and animal life, particularly as found in Texas. 
Illustrations of Texas wildflowers in natural colors 
are on this floor. 

The geology exhibits, including fossils and min- 
erals, are on the ground floor. In a room at the 
north on this floor are five dioramas illustrating 
types of oil fields in Texas. In the recess at the 
east side of this room is the skeleton of one of the 
largest of the “bony fishes. Maps show the land 
areas of Texas during successive geologic periods, 
Among the fossils are the glyptodon, a sloth, and a 
complete Permian reptile. With a few exceptions 
all exhibits are of Texas material. 


Arizona State Museum 


Source: Officials 


The Arizona State Museum, a department of 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson, was estab- 
lished as a Territorial Museum in 1893 and was 
installed in a separate building in 1935, with the 
Department of Anthropology of the University in 
the same building. 

The Museum is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
ing particularly the archaeology and ethnology of 
the Southwest. However, there are historical and 


of the Institution 


natural history materass. There are about 25,000 
specimens in the Museum. Outstanding exhibits 
and collections include the following: 

oa oH S ouginal mths, Gees nano paintings. 

xcellen estern Apache exhibit, per®ap: 

most complete in existence. y Se 

‘Tree ring exhibit, including a 10-foot section ot 
Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annuai rings. \e 

Prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone. work. 


The Museum of New Mexico 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Museum of New Mexico, a state institution, 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, the oldest public building in the United 
States, built in 1610, on the Plaze of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
confined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 
contains the archaeological exhibits and a section 
on the post-Spanish periods, under the direction of 
the State Historical Society. 

A second building, an Art Museum, contains 
permanent and temporary exhibits of the work of 


rtists. 
Seed balding, the Hall of Ethnology, has a 


series of exhibits on the evolution of the human 


race and its implements. The main room illustrates 
the living Indian of the Southwest and his cultural 
attainments 

The Museum is also engaged in extension work, 
and has developed branch museums in several other 
New Mexico cities. The Museum also adminsters 
the State Monuments, four of which contain ruins 
of early Spanish Missions. 

‘The management of the Museum is provided by 
the School of American Research, a corporation 
gs the direction of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 


The School of American Research also carries on 


research in South America, Central America and 
in the Southwest. 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, founded 
ee ss Mary C. Wheelwright, is located on the 
Camino Lejo, near the Old Pecos Road, two miles 
southeast of the Santa Fe plaza. The site, com- 
in the foothills of the Sangre de 
is the gift of Miss A. E. White. 


‘ f the Museum is thus to perpetuate 
oe the. eneral public, for research students, and 
for the Indians this great example of 


9 primitive people's spiritual culture. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The extraordinary beauty achieved by Navajo 
sand paintings, what is probably the most 
ephemeral of all forms of graphic art, entitles 
them to an enduring record. Both because of their 
highly developed symbolism, and because of the 
interesting parallel they afford to present-day 
forms of the art in India, Tibet, and China—and 
possibly far earlier Asiatic sources—they are a 
unique contribution to the art of the Americas. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremcnial objects, baskets, blankets and silver: 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative materia} 

| from Asia and other countries is also represented 


Alaska Historical Library and Museum, Juneau 


Source: 


The purpose of the Institution is to acquire copies 


q relating to Alaska, 
of Buicals published therein and such exhibits 


relating to the aborigines and settlers as may be|~* 


deemed of historical importance. 


d| are also relics of the Russian occupation, 


An Official of the Institution 


The Museum is best known for its Neuman Col- 
lection of Eskimo masks and artifacts; the Emmons 
Collection of Tlingit, Salish, Aleut_(Attu), Eskimo 
and Haida baskets and artifacts. The display alse 
embraces Haida stone carvings, bentwood hoxeés 
Tlingit shamanistic paraphernalia, Chilkat blankets, 
Eskimo pottery of blood, sand and fee ane 
0 

*98, minerals and birds and animals of Alaska. 
Tine Library has recently acquired the Wicker- 

sham Alaska Library. 


’ 


ee | ee a eee. 


; Public Trusts in 


or Mair _ Name 


The Duke Endowment...........2. 502+ -seceee 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 
~ Russell Sage Foundation..............-.-445-: 
a Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund 
_. Mary Louise Curtiss Bok Foundation........... 
Pee ev MMH OUNGATION. |. . ie ce vee ee cele eee 
_. Qhildren's Fund of Michigan... ., 
: Juilliard Musical Foundation.................- 
_ Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.... 
_ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
MPICACHING Oh. cbs vie Sines es oie ae 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
a Commonwealth Fund 


Spelman Fund of New York......... 
' Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
_ Z. Smith Rynolds Foundation................. 
Cranbrook Foundation. ... 0.5: ...06.45. 52.2 ee 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission............... 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. - 
\ ary R. Markle Foundation.......... 
i Memorial Fund 
_ -+ Permanent Charity Fund...............-.....- 
PE MmRrOBpe MOUNUATION, 62 0/5 ss ois calaoee ews wees 
_' Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation. .. 
Sey. Wakellogg, Foundation. 0... ce. . cei ee 
4 ew York Foundation............... e 


a ; > : As a a< 
United States—Operation of Public 


War ee G ee 
the United States | 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


ny 


Original Assets at ‘ 

Radermene Last Report |pend. to Date 
1913  |$182,814,480 | $144,308,936 $320,600,639 — 
1911 125,000,000 166,504,969 184,430,549 
1902 129,209,167 12,884,210 260,452,231 
1937 50,000,000 50,000,000 6. 0! 
1924 40,000,000 
1917 20,000,000 
1907 15,000,000 
1933 12,500,000 
1931 12,500,000 
1928 12,483,151 
1333 | zane aap | 
1910 10,000,000 11,026,742 19,183,712 
1905 10,000,000 19,378,431 42,493,364 
1902 10,600,000 47,341,373 
1918 10,000,000 37,706,184 
1928 ,000,0' 11,654,80 - 
1929 7,000,000 1,377,294 — 
1936 7 000 80,329 — 
1927 6,682,055 11,622,073 : 
1904 5,000,000 249, ; 
1925 000, ,532,800 
1927 3,000,000 7,011,771 
1905 3,000,000 9,586,415 12,201,051 — 
1915 2,836,553 5,57R%978 ,016,1 i 
1924 1,557,376 57,730,196 2,686,232 : 
1924 1,185,000 2,224,792 »721,361 
1930 1,000,000 46,547,167 10,531,4 
1909 1,000,000 Omitted 5,219, 
1911 986,000 1,902,05. 
1936 500,000 1,921,199 
1914 260,933 2,695,459 ‘ 
erie 200,01 7,541,071 562,93! 


arge-scale housing. 


ey The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
- . Foundation, New York City, is ‘‘to promote the 
__-— well being of mankind throughout the world. Its 
- program, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- 
\ vancement of knowledge, with emphasis at present 
re a certain specific fields:. Medical sciences 


_. (psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental bi- 
ology); public health (development of general 
public health activities and study and control of 
certain diseases); social sciences (projects con- 
__ tributing to the understanding of important social 
problems and to the development of personnel and 
- methods); the humanities (efforts tending to raise 
the general cultural level and to promote cultural 
_ interchange between countries). Except to a 
-_ limited extent in public health, the Foundation is 
not an operating organization. Its activities are 
_. confined to the support of other agencies and to 
the training, through post-doctoral fellowship, of 
Seta ia personnel in the various fields of 
owledge. 

- Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 
City, was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
- . advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies, The 


providiny 
The 


America, without distinction of race, sex or creed.’’ 
The present program concentrates on southern 
education. It takes the form of assisting state 
_ governments and higher institutions to undertake 
_ studies, experiments, and demonstrations in public 

education; studies of significant southern interests 

and problems; qualitative development of selected 
institutions; improvement of personnel. Special 
programs in Negro education relate to supervision 
and promotion of public schools, basic development 
may a selected higher institutions, and training of 
staffs. ‘ 
_ ‘Hayden Foundation, The Charles Hayden Foun- 
dation, founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
and young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and recre- 
ation centers in this country for the training and 
development of boys and young men; and to place 
within the reach of boys and young men the 
privilege of education, mental recreation, whole- 
Some educational entertainment, and coordinated 


‘tea 3 @ Does not include $1,700,000 expended in building 
r 


Chatham Village as a demonstration investment ’ 
: 4 


physical training. Office of the President, 85 Water 5 
St., Boston, Mass.; the- Administrative Offices, — 
25 Broad St., New York City. ; 
The Duke Endowment was established by James — 
Buchanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind — 
along physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the 
South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is — 
the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist . 


preachers and orphans. To the original endowmen 


was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
is in New York City, j 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in 1942 
completed the twenty-fifth year of its work. The 
year’s activities included: Experimental work in 
rufal schools, especially in the South, with a view | 


to improving rural education and so improving 
rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced study by 
exceptionally able Negroes and white southerners. 
Aid to the most important Me be universities. Gen- 
eral study, of race and culture and particular 
activity in this racial field toward improving the 
opportunities and conditions of Negroes in America. 


; Julius Rosenwald provided that capital as well as 


income may be spent at any time in the discretion 
of the trustees, and that the entire fund, bot 
capital and income, must be spent within twenty- 
five years of his death, which occurred Jan. 6, 1932. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
Was .created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is “for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
America.’’ Its departments give special attention 
to studies in the social work field and to research 


Ta 
The Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A, Rackham Fund have disbursed all the 
capital funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack-— 
ham. ithin a short time the corporation will 
be dissolved. ‘ : 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward Bok, for 
the ‘support of music and musical education, sup- 
port and promotion of the fine arts, science, scien- 
tific research, invention, discovery, or general e 7 
fratitute of Mado Brlteaeiphie es a the "Rees 
ute 0: usic ade: a, ani e Rese 
Studio, Maitland, Florida. Reeth eri Sia 
The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pitts 
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is to stimulate the advancement of human welfare : 
by experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin 

cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 

especially established agencies for promotion’ of 

nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regione] economic, social, and historical 

research, higher é2ucation (including social work 
training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Chatham | 
Village at a cost of $1,700,000, ee to show the | 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,081,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
Tium and Institute of Popular Science, opened in 


939. y 

Tae Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
Ppiness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 
from the date of the gift. The work is confined to 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health. organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, rural 
nursing, eye correction, child guidance through 
mental hygiene, and medical research: The Fund 
makes grants to other agencies in dependency and 
recreational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundaticn, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
musical education and recreation. 

The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
fer International Peace, Washington, D. C., is ‘‘to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’ 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
&S an instrument of international policy, en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
ticnal law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law. 

The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing ‘‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
sex, ereed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland’’ 
and “in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education’? in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
2,331 former teachers and pensions to 1,121 widows. 
Through ‘its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Weshington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
Institution desires to advance fundamental research 
jn fields not normally covered by other agencies, 
and has organized its own departments of fesearch 
im astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
biological sciences and in historical research. 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, was 
founded by Mrs. Stephen V, Harkness. Its activities 
have been largely concentrated in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, including hospitals in rural districts; 
medical education, medical research, and mental 
hygiene. The Fund also makes small grants in the 
field of legal research and occasional miscellaneous 
grants for philanthropic and “social welfare pur- 

es. 
Porhe Spelman i7und of New York was chartered 
‘in 1928. Its presint program is centered upon the 
improvement of methods and techniques in public 
administration. Support is extended to public.and 
quasi-public agencies for dissemination of in- 
formation on current administrative developments; 
for study and improvement of administrative prac- 
tices; and 3 ee pak yam and devices 
mder actual operating conditions. 
: The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, confines its activity. to the pages 4) of 
definitive research studies of economic problems 
affecting the development of American industry, 
‘trade and finance as the basis for improvement of 
“the genéral welfare of the people of the United 
States. The Foundation itself does not conduct 
research; it makes grants to outside research or- 
ganizations for specific studies. Organizations re- 
‘ceiving the Foundation’s grants are required to 


report the findings of their studies for the in- 
formation of the general public. 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds. Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs, Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 
all the property received by them from the estate 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The first project 
undertaken by the Foundation was the inaugura- 
tion of a campaign for the control of venereal 
disease in the State of North Carolina through a 
donation to the State Health Department. 

Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by the 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To place those 
following peaceful vocation, who have been injured 
in heroic effort to save human life, in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until again 
able to work. In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional chil- 
dren exceptional grants may be made for exceptional 
education. Grants of sums of money may also be 
made to heroes or heroines as the Commission 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged=on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed it commemorates, that descendants may know, 


and be proud of their descent. The medal shall be 


given for the heroic act, even if the doer be unin- 
jured, and also a sum of money, should the Com- 
mission deem such gift desirable.’’ 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 
assist research in any field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 
ships are awarded to men and women who haye 
demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for varying 
periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. The 
Foundation also offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
The purpose of the Foundation is “the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 
distinction on account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the 
prosecution of their labors.’ q 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 
York City, has limited its new interests to support 
of research programs in the medical sciences. Prior 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the field 
of social welfare and there are a few organizations 
outside of medical research to which fairly substan- 
tial support has been given for a number of years, 
which it has been felt expedient to continue tem- 
porarily. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City, was 
established and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson in 1905 as a memorial to her father 
and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank, 
with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The general pur- 
pose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the physical, 
mental and moral condition of humanity and gen- 
erally to advance charitable and benevolent ob- 
jects.” Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts from 
year to year until they amounted to $9,315,175 at 
the time of her death in 1921. The Fund assists 
official and private agencies and institutions in the 
field of public health and medicine, education, 
social welfare and research. Emphasis is given to 
eaves which are preventive rather than pallia- 
‘ive. 

The Permanent Charity Fund was organized in 
Boston in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund, the prin- 
cipal to be held invested and income each year to 
be applied to charitable purposes. The committee 
consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no 
person seeking or holding public office is eligible. 
The first funds were received in 1917 and amounted 
to $2,836,553. 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
S. S. Kresge, are: ‘“‘The purposes for which this 
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Foundation is created are the promotion of elee- 
i mosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 

“> any all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
benévolent or education institutions or , Public 
__ benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.” The 
‘ discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 

cated, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 

_ abuse thereof. fe 
he Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
j _ tion, New York City, has for its objects ‘the promo- 
tion, through charitable and benevolent activities, 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

__ W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Purpose: To advance the health, education and 
_ well-being of children without regard to race, 

creed or geographical boundary. The present pro- 

‘gram is made up of national and international 
health promotion activities, the granting of fel- 
_lowships and administration of the Michigan Com- 
-. munity Health Project which involves seven coun- 
- ties in southwestern Michigan. 

The New York Foundation was incorporated in 

_ 1909. Its objects, for which the income may be 
. expended/ are ‘‘to receive and maintain a fund or 
_ funds and to apply the income thereof to altruistic 
_ purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
_ otherwise within the United States of America, as 
the Trustees may determine.” 

_Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New York City, incor- 
_ porated in 1911, to.improve housing conditions in 
» New ity and to encourage practical educa- 
tion miardtcapped people. 

1 Alfred P, Sloan Foundation is confining its 
- present activities to the field of economic educa- 
tion. Within this field it makes grant-in-aid to 
__-tully accredited educational institutions of recog- 
Fs nized standing to carry out specific projects. Among 
_ its curréht beneficiaries are: The University of 
_ Chicago for its Round Table of the Air; New York 
_ University for its Film Library; the Public Affairs 
Committee of New York for its pamphlet series; 
_ the University of Pennsylvania for its Tax Insti- 
tute; Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
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Bureau of the Census 


Estimated P. 


ed 
economics. ; x 
The Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, 
is an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
ministration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio as designated by donors. — 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable { 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care 
of needy men, women and children; improvement 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social and 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and ~ 
measures for the prevention of disease; research 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 
vice. : : 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fund 
of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henry 
C. Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pitts- 
burgh public schools. Assets at last report were 
$2,825,530 and the amount meee $1,449,293. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. 
Mellon in a deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, is to be ad- 
ministered and operated exclusively for the benefit 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary and 
educational purposes as shall be in furtherance of 
the publie welfare and tend to promote the well- 
doing and well-being of mankind, or for the use 
of the United States, any state, territory, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of - 
Columbia, for such exclusively public purposes as 
the Trustees shall determine. : 

The Chicago Community Trust, like similar 
trusts, was established not for profit but for better 
conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
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announced by the Bureau of the Census on 
Sept. 28, 1942. 


215,770 (males, 60,356; females, 59,859,051). 
__Non-whites, 13,749,467 (males, 6,749,555; females, 


¥ 133,965,000—‘‘subject to still further revision’’ was - 
% All Classes All Classes 
Age and Age and 
4 Year Total Male Female ear Total Male Female 
19 
All ages 133,965,237] 67,106,274| 66,858,963 8,953,908] 4,472,144 
Under 5.....; 1,237,440] 5,719,782| 5,517,658 81351,5 2994375 rept at 
a ae 10,516,686] 5,334,004| 5,182)682 7,518,671) 3,856,852| 3'661,819 | 
LO0\14.. 2. | 11,392,588| 5,779,059] 5,613,529 6,153,328] 3,161,863] 2'991,/465 
to 19...... 12,244,278| 6,165,968| 6,078,310 4,865,762) 2,464'717| 2'401'045- 
Sy Se 11,850,326| 5,852,927} 5,997,399 3,883,197; 1,925,886] 1°957'311 
Bao) MEI) SEaEe) Seah] fe dea | Pangea teeters) beaOaae 
ip BOTONS4.0 8.5. 505, 179, 325, and over... »719,375| 1,271, . 
Bygetore0.... 9,732,509! 4,822,429! 4'910,080|! Median age... ok a Oe a eS 
Whites, by the above estimate, numbered 120,- | 6,999,912). 


The estimated total population, Ma i 1940 
Deos.1,, 1941, hy-months) wan asvtollone== “2 


_ Other population estimates are on page 469. 
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‘Dee, I, 1941.. ..133,858,168|,May 1, 1941....... 132,994,513,|Nov. 1, 1940... 019 
Nov. 1; 1941.) 133,759,588 ||April 1; 1941../ 217° 132,895,847] |Oct. 1; epee Tae ger oa 
Oct, 1) 194 133,643,259 ||March 1, 1941... 111" 132,802,335] |Sept. 1, 1940....... 7° 132;229'400 
Sept. 1; 1941, : 133,507,547 ||Feb. 1, 1941.11. 7°: 132,719,387 |Aug. 1, 1949...1212 77 132,087,447 
Aug. 1 1941 133,890,787 Jan Witoeicn ope 132}637,983) July UT CT meer 31,970,224 

July 1, = 217, ane? AMO at eee : 
June 1; 1941 . .133,098,802|'Dec. 1, 1940....... 132,550,825|'May 1, 1940./ 11.177: eRe 


American Mother of the Year 


Committee; 60 East 42nd St., New York City 


annually from nominations sent to the committee, The choice is 


>» 
- must be a 


ear Name Home 
x 1935 Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson Gainesville, Ga. 

1936 Mrs. James R. Smith Claremont, Calif 4 

1937 Mrs. Carl R. Gray Omaha, Neb., ~ 

1938 Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell Dallas, Tex. 

1939 Mrs. Elias Compion Wooster, Ohio. ; 
| 1940 Mrs. Charles H. Mayo Rochester, Minn. ve 
| oe ied pare See ede, Danville, Ky. 3 

. iam N. Berry r 4 
of the Golden Rule reads: pe ir ae 


The Mothers’ Day paraphrase 


“‘Whatsoever ye would that others should do for your M r ai Rhy 

ne ae eae ae a, rd ee the conerighaig: dot in brer wast Bod inate aetee 
ani é Or 

MiounowA lange’ re) en, victims of the wars in Europe and Asia, or present-day maladjustments 
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The American National Red Cross 


’ Source: An Official 


The American National Red Cross operates un- 
der the charter granted by the United States 
Congress (Jan. 5, 1905) to furnish volunteer aid 
for the sick and sounded of the armies in time of 
war, in accordance with the treaty of Geneva to 
which the United States became a signatory in 
1882. It also was chartered to continue and 
carry on a system of national and international 
relief in time of peace and to apply the same in 
mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, fioods and other national calamities. 

It is s member of the International Red Cross 
whose duties relate to war and the observance of 
Red Cross treaties, and of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, devoted to civilian welfare work in peace 
and war. The International Red Cross was formed 
at Geneva, Switzerland (1864). Headquarters for 
both internatiunal organizations are in Geneva. 

The American Red Cross was organized (1881) 
with Clara Barton as president. It was reincorpo- 
rated by Act ef Congress (1905) under government 
supervision. The by-laws provide that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, upon his acceptance, 
shall be ex officio President ef the organization. 
Its active head (since April 12, 1938) has been 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee. ee 

The society is popular in organization, holding 
an annual Roll Call for membership in the United 
States and insular possessions. The 1942 Roll 
Call, which normally would have been held in 
November was postponed to March, 1943, to_be 
combined with the War Fund Campaign. Red 
Cross nationa) headquarters is in Washington, 
D. G., with area offices in New Yerk City; Alex- 
andria, Va.; St. Louis, and San Francisco. There 
are 3,741 local Red Cross chapters throughout the 
country with over 6,000 branches. Membership to- 
tals more than 15,000,000 adults, with more than 
14,000,000 school boys and girls enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross. 

The Red Cross was called upon (1942) to ex- 
pand its program to meet the needs of a aation 
at war. The task was twofold—service to aid 
the morale of the armed forces ard service to safe- 
guard the life and health of the civilian popula- 
tion. Through its Military and Naval Welfare 
Service and Home basic divisions of 

Toss services A 
eeee pean intensive work in this country and 
overseas. Through its field director staffs in mili- 
tary stations and its welfare and recreation stafis 
in military hospitals, it provides the important link 
of communication between service men and their 
families. ©: 

dition to the traditional program of Red 
Bi ercices to our armed forces on foreign soil, 
recreation clubs are being established and operated 
by the American Red Cross. Clubs have been 
opened in Melbourne, Brisbane, and Rockhampton, 
Australia; Noumea, New Caledonia; Reykjavik, Ice- 
land: Londonderry and Belfast, Northern Ireland; 
and ‘Glasgow, Edinburgh and London, and other 
places overseas. é 

i of these clubs for the use of en 
Siegen in foreign lands was requested by the 
War Department. Additional clubs will be opened 
as requested. The clubs are open to all troops of 
fhe United Nations, but in each there is a room 
reserved for the exclusive use of Americans. Here 
such American favorites as hamburgers, hot dogs, 
+ drinks are obtainable. The lounge is 

u ed with newspapers and magazines from 
the United States. ep ane ee Ds henge so 

i held regularly. e recrea’ 
Soe ony American clubs in operation on 


-soil not under the dominion of the United States. 


ized in February 1941, when the Surgeons 
oneal of the Army and Navy requested 15,000 
pints of blood, the Blood Donor Service of the Red 
today ranks as the largest undertaking in 
istory. After Pearl Harbor the Army 

and Navy asked for 380,000 pints of blood by June 
30, 1942. To meet this demand the Red Cross 
oubled its collecting centers to eighteen, and the 
uota’ was exceeded by 81,493 units. By midyesr 
the Army-Navy request for blood was jumped to 
2,500,000 additional pints to be provided before July 
7’°1943. Blood donor centers are now located in 


Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
er emnatl Cleveland, Detroit, ianapolis, Los 
eles, waukee, New York, Phi elphia, 


San Francisco, St. Louis, 
First Reserve from 
tal 


An 

Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
hington, D. C. 

an Red ross maintain a 


which the Army and Navy recruit nurses. A to 


of the Organization 


of 9,600 Red Cross First Reserve nurses was on 
active duty (July 1, 1942) with the armed forces. 
The First Reserve, including those assigned and 
unassigned, totaled 33,877. A call was issued 
(July, 1942) for additional nurses to be enrolled 
at the rate of 3,000 a month. The Student Re- 
serve, a new division of the Nursing Service, was 
organized (1942) for the enrollment of volunteers 
from senior classes of all nursing schools meeting 
the Red Cross requirements. " 

The Medical and Health Service of the Red 
Cross, through membership on committees, corres- 
pondence, and personal consultation, serves as 
liaison between the Red Cross and other public 
and private agencies concerned with the major 
problem of national health. During the seven 
months following the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the Medical and Health Service, working with the 
Red Cross Disaster Relief Service, visited the areas 
stricken by tornado, fire, flood and other disasters 
to make arrangements for hospitals and. medical 
care for the injured. The Medical and Health 
Service (by June 30, 1942) had enrolled 4,070 medi- 
cal technologists for the Army and Navy. 

The Red Cross is the traditional agent of the 
American people in times of disasters such as fires, 
floods, tornadoes, and other emergencies which 
might include enemy bombings. The Red Cross 
provides food, clothing, and temporary shelter dur- 
ing the period of emergencies, and when needed 
gives continued care on a family basis following 
natural disasters. It is preparing to meet emer- 
gency conditions of civilian populations that would 
result in the event of air raids. 
asters and disasters caused by accident or sabotage, 
the responsibility of the Red Cross remains the 
same as in peacetime. 

Between July 1, 1941 and June 30, 1942, 157,228 
women won nutrition certificates by attending Red 
Cross nutrition courses. A total of 16,093 nutrition 
and canteen instructors were mobilized to spread 
their knowledge to American women through 1,731 
local chapters offering nutrition and canteen 
courses. 

During the first six months in 1942 first-aid cer- 
tificates were issued to 3,300,000 persons. Highway 
first aid stations number over 2,900 and Mobile 
Emergency First Aid Units over 7,800. 

The Red Cross Volunteer Special Services have 
a total enrollment of 2,200,000 women who perform 
a variety of volunteer work in the following corps: 
Production, Canteen, Motor, Volunteer Nurse’s 
Aide, Hospital and Recreation (Gray Ladies), Home 
Service, and Staff Assistance. 

The largest service is the Production Corps with 
over 2,000,000 members. The Production Corps 
turned out (year ending June 30, 1942) more than 
71,000,000 surgical dressings and 6,500,000 gar- 
ments including thousands of knitted articles. 

The Hospital and Recreation Corps (Gray La- 
dies) of whom there are 9,000, perform many ser- 
vices for patients in military and civilian hospitals. 

The Canteen Corps with 25,362 members special- 
ize in emergency feeding. A total of 100,000 can- 
teen aides has been trained to help the Canteen 
Corps in emergencies. \ 

The Motor Corps, active in about 850 chapters, 
has a personnel of approximately 12,000. The 
members are trained in first aid, map reading and 
motor mechanics. They drive on chapter assign- 
ments and occasionally on special services to the 
armed forces. 

The Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Corps has grown 
from 364 nurse’s aides in 19 chapters (Dec., 1941) 
to approximately 30,000 aides enrolled in 678 chap- 
ters (July 1, 1942.) A call has been issued for 


100,000 nurse’s aides to help relieve trained nurses: 


of many routine hospital duties. 

Thousands of volunteer staff assistants are be- 
ing trained to man information desks and tele- 
phone switchboards, assist with secretarial and 
clerical work, and act as librarians in hospital and 
Red Cross recreational halls. Some have been 
trained in fingerprinting by the FBI and are 
doing this work under the Army in defense plants 
and factories. 

War needs for nurses in military branches of 
the government and in congested industrial areas 
have placed tremendous demands on the Red 
Cross public health nursing service. In meeting 
this problem, Red Cross Home Nursing courses are 
emphasizing both the importance and technique 
of Keeping ‘well. Between Pearl Harbor and mid- 
year 1942, a total of 372,674 men and women com- 
-Dleted home nursing courses—an increase of 447 

ercent over the same period of the previous year. 
two months before Pearl Harbor a call was made 


In natural dis- - 
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civilian use. 
war relief use, 

members acquir 

Bei 4 INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


eC ross of the world comprises the Inter- obtain extensive privileges and facilities, such as 

uy Tne Bee od Dros Committee and the League of special transport rates, or free transport, the use 
Red Cross Societies. The committee is an inde- | use of blocked funds, reduced prices on interna- 
pendent body composed of Swiss citizens, whose | tional markets, and so on. It undertakes to dis- 
chief characteristic is absolute neutrality. Its per- | tribute these supplies to the national societies and 
.. manent headquarters are in Geneva, and it is en- | to supervise their distribution when asked tc do so. 


i bservance of the treaty The international policies of the Red Cross are 
ee tey ach iqversecy “ita pre M.| determined by the International Red Cross Con- 


of Geneva. Since 1928 its president has been ) : d ; 
me : ident of the Permanent | ference. This, the highest deliberating authority 
eee atahatioael Justice. of the organization, normally meets every four 


-Co Internationai Justice at the Hague. 1 
oorne se 63 ot Red Cross Societies was estab- | years. It is composed of delegations from all the 
lished (1919) through the initiative of the late-| national societies, delegates from the states which 
Henry P. Davison, who guided the American Red | have signed the Geneva Convention, delegates of 
Cross through World War I. It provides a medium | the International Red Cross Committee, and dele- 
for mutual aid and cooperation gates of the League of Red Cross Societies. ‘ 
tional Red Cross societies, This conference, which includes the diplomatic 
_vidually in every civiliz representatives of the governments signatory _to- 
f the Convention, has the mission of assuring unity 
of effort among the national societies. It surveys — 
the work which has been dong in previous years ~ 
and lays down the general linés*along which the — 
activities of the different Red Cross bodies will be 
carried on. The last conference was held in London ~ 
in 1938. The next will take place as soon as 
possible after the war. 2 
Under the terms of the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention of 1929, the International Red Cross ~ 
Committee maintains a Central Agency for Prison- 
ers of War at Geneva, and each nation agrees to 
set up a central bureau for prisoners of war infor- 
mation to cooperate with it. Names of prisoners 


: 
: 
: 
. 


rec 
+9 ae and civilian internees are assembled by these bu- 
 effe WwW h reaus, cabled to the Central Agency in Geneva, 
it b listed and filed there for permanent reference, and — 
transmitted at once to the central information 


bureau of the country interested. Delegates of the 
International Red Cross Committee carry on their 
humanitarian work among the prisoners and in- 
ternees and visit the camps to see that they comply 
with the provisions of the Geneva Convention. 


Mother Tongues of United States Population 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. Statistics for 1940 are based on a tabulation of a &-percent q 
ss section of the population, multiplied uniformly by 20. ‘ ‘ 


; 1940 1930 


Native of 

foreign or| Native of 

ee Total mixed native 

3 13 as parentage| parentase parentage 
_ Northw. Europe: aes 


1920 


Native of 
Foreign | foreign or 
born mixed 


- Region and 


mother tongue Foreign 


Foreign 
born 


MEH TEY 500% 93,039,640] 2,506,420) 12,181,040) 78,352,180 ,007,982 433, 
bias st. 5s 658'220| "232'820|  '344.240| © 81,160] é 308s 199 art 
ra Q 423,200] 374,040 643,203 
122,180 178,944 


102,700 
31,900 
359,520 


eae 4,949,780 2,267,128 
MERE 2s 2'416,320 801,68 ; 0 965,899| 1,077,392 
Mk: 520,440 279,040 234564 


7 9 
ri oo Soe 115,440 : 85,175 
ato cea 178,640 5,780 80,437 


le gga 585,080 
G 83,600 


nE 
Marre acal ate, 8, Vs 102,140 
a art. 080) 
Kees ok 215,860 83,780] 120,500 
BRBDIO.. ooh oho 50,940 52,760 
Allother. .......5. ¢ 34,520 
Bate ieee 264,060 
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‘Unit tates—The Social Security Act ed 601 | 


Os 2 nee ee eee 
acy DMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 
~ Social Security Board mS 


siebSetal sect Boar tris J atime con) Sst, ie he git Ne 
s ot ere 4 ni n ston, ass.; New York, N. ¥.;__ 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 0.; Chicago, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; ‘Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; and San Francisco, Cal. Se 
The Social Security Act, signed by the President Insurance.’ The amendments of 1939 _ also 
on Aug. 14, 1935, includes 10 separate programs. strengtnened the other programs. The Social 
Tt established a system of old age insurance and Security Board administers old-age and survivors | 
provided for Federal cooperation in State plans for Col sae oe Federal features of the Roe 
unemployment compensation and public assistance | S2™5 *0r Rein 5 feeo compensation and public” 
to the needy aged, the needy blind, and depen ign assistance. Federal aspects of the other programs 
children. It also extended Federal aid available to ane rresident’S Parga bert es aul- 
= ear ne Kou eee and welfare services and thorized the integration of the United States Em- 
atte to Ls a sy : ation. In Fg 1939, | ployment Service formerly with the Department of 
amendments to, ‘it crslized the old-age insurance aE ene earns Social Security Board 
system so as tu give increased protection for in- July, 1939. A new Suttas OF waployeana Security is 
sured workers and, provide protection, of the | employment servi coordinate the, agent compensa= 
4 t ice and unem ~ 
svstem was changed to ‘‘Old-Age and Survivors } tion functions. sgrele 5 ee 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE : 

The Social Security Act provides only one pro- | (exclusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received 
gram which is entirely administered by the Federal | in-one year) by, the number of months he could — 

Government—the system of old-age and survivors | have worked under the system—that.is, the num 

insurance. As amended in 1939 this program pro- ber of months between 1936 (or his 22nd birth-— 

vides monthly benefits for retired employees in- day, if later) and the quarter in which he be- 
ated under the system and for dependents and Soeur clletbie for pce or dies. Ea 
survivors of such employees. Benefits are based on | gts tener ig employee becomes eligible peas 
wages received by employees in what may be e is 65 or more years of age, is fully 
broadly termed industry and commerce. Certain sured, and files a claim for benefits. A worke: 
types of employment were excepted. These are: fully papnee for life when he has received as | 

‘agricultural labor; domestic service; casual labor | 35 $5 in..conerad ee in each of 40 

eet in the course of the employers’ trade or busi- ar quarters; or if he has received $50 in ea 

ness; service on foreign vessels and certain 5 ton met cadonest quarters to equal half the quar- 
_ fishing vessels; service for Federal, State and local ida pS aoe aL ween Deo. 3 136 Oe ¥ 

i ae sea ater ont re reer he dies or attains age 65, but in not fewer than 

aa nd scientific orga! tions not organized or con- 

ducted for profit; service for a foreign government 
ot its instrumentalities; certain paft-time or 
jtinerant employment providing only nominal wages 
such as services for fraternal and beneficiary asso- | past 65 years 
ciations and for schools and colleges by regular | since the ine: 
students; family employment; and service by news- 
paper boys under 18. Railroad employment is ex- 
eepted because it is covered by a separate system 
for raiiroad workers. ‘ 

The amount of monthly benefits is determined 
on the basis of the worker's average monthly wage. 
‘The formula for re Ces monthly benefits is 40 
per cent of the first $50 of average monthly wage, benefit. 
ss jus 10 per cent of the next $200, with an added | able under varying con 


Bp 
1 per cent of the amount thus obtained for each | monthly wage, years 0 
Monthly benefits will not be paid 


year in which the worker earned $200 or more in dependents. 

covered employment. the annuitant (or suplementary benefits for h' 
The employee’s average monthly wage is ob- dependents) for any month in which he earns 5 
tained by dividing his total accumulated wages | or more in covered employment. : : 


: TABLE I—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS! 


e or over an 
der 16 years of age, or unc 
ol. The sup 


f coverage and number 0 


Years of . Years of 
coverage| Single Married?2|; Single Married?2||coverage| Single 
RNs oe a peed 


PS la See ERIS Pr 
Ay. monthly wage || Av- monthly wage Ay. monthly wage 
of $50 of $100 of $150 


: 4It is assumed that an individual e: of coverage in order to be elig: 
Be cice the 1 per cent increment. Ti this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. — 
2Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for a supplement. 


. When a fully insured individual dies, survivors’ 
monthly benefits are provided in the following insured. ins 
amounts: three-fourths of the worker’s benefit| | The ae mum 
widow 65 or over, or for a widow with | Ca8e 0% any pase 
children in her care, one-half of the 
te for each unmarried dependent 
one-half of the work- 
dent parent if there 


- le II, 
monthly su 


0 32.50 24.38] 40.63 

_ | 14.00; 21.00} 35.00 26.25) 43.75 
“att is assumed that an individual earns at least $2 
se, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


Tae 
"During 1941, awards of lump-sum death pay: 
. not ing to $13,229,525 were made to 117,30 
~ Awards of monthly benefits by ty 
peneficiary and amounts are-shown below: 
Riley. Number Amount 
ie of of Benefits 


ments 
3 per- 
pe of 


awards per month 

_...114,660 $2,604,740 

S... 36,213 435,605 

0,502 591,336 

MRE ey a clots eis wcen 11,020 222,410 

Pee Ree ay cine ojos es 75,619 919,224 
272 4 


age and survivors insur- 
d by equal taxes on the 
They are based on the 
of amounts in excess 
The rates 
e are 1 per 
1943 nd es 


1 the maximum of 3 
and 3 per cent for the 


EMPLOYMEN 
ram for which the 


¢ unemployment compensation bene- 
d workers qualified under their 

t compensation laws. 
blished by the Wagner-Peyser 


rogram, the President, in December, 
d the personnel and facilities of the 
ent services to the Federal Govern- 


loym: 
om and provided that they be operated by the 
oar ervice of the Social 


mited States Employment S 
mployment Service maintains 


curity Board. 

The United States B: 

1,500 full-time and 3,000 part-time employment 
offices throughout the country operating at no 
eneree to employers or workers. It also maintains 
a clearance system whereby qualified workers may 
be referred to jobs in any part of the country 
where there is a demand for their particular skills. 

‘The Employment Service has important responsi- 

bilities in connection with the vocational defense 

program. In addition to recruiting qualified in- 
dividuals for training and placing the trainees in 

‘Tabs, the Employment Service advises the training 


| 


ri 
y 


_ 


- United States—The Ss 


TABLE II—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFIT 


' 3 ' « 
& & -] a 
By | Bs By eae ha ie 
- “] 3 > tp Lol , 
Sh). | 3 68 | | % sé le | 3 o6 Zo 
gy Lf Fn Pio Ps aw || Yearsof | oy Se - av | Ue eas} 
=9 a4 m1] mo ate = || coverage | =° ie sai iieca! C} a 
Be | £2 | 58 | Gs | BE | Be Se | £2 | £2 | 3s ae 
O03 So o, | 3° | Bo oy 3° Zo | ve Do 
oe Se Sa Eq Se Se B=) he Bé 6g 3 
6£ 125 128 | 08 1 Bs | Fo 66 6 3 o 
; z ————————— 
ft 
y. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage of ‘Ay. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage 0! 
a teepased! 350 deceased, $100 deceased, $150 deceased, $250 


Pi 


pS: CE ee ae 
$15.45|$23.18|$38.63|$20.60/$ 
15.75| 23.63| 39-38] 21.00 
16.50| 24.75| 41.25] 22.00 

: 45.00] 24.00) 36.00, 
21.00 “08| 42,00) 70.00 


00 in each year of coverage. If this we 3 not the 


30.90 $51.50 
31.50) 52. 


55.00 


when the, pay the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
. The Bi ‘eau for- 


employer's and employee’s taxes. ; 
wards these reports to the Social Secur. 7 Board 
where each employee’s wages are recordt i to his 
account. Wage record accounts had beer. estab- 
lished for approximately 59,400,000 persons by the 
end of the 1941 fiscal year. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur 
under an emergency aid program, now grants regu- 
lar monthly payments to dependents of American 
civilians and seamen affected by enemy action out- 
side the continental United States. ¢ 

Benefits are paid to the wife, widow, and child 
of the worker who is disabled, killed, taken pris- 
oner, or reported missing, other than enemy aliens 
and the dependents of persons in military or 
civilian establishments of the Federal Government. 

A wife or widow may receive from $30 to $45 a 
month. Additional benefits for children run from 
$10 to $15 a month up to a maximum equal to | 
two-thirds.of the wage rate, but the maximum for — 
any one month payable to a family group is $85. ° « 
Where the monthly wage rate of the worker is $100 
or less, the maximum for any one month payable 
to a family group is $66.67. Parents dependent 
upon the worker for support may receive cash 
benefits only when there is a residue within the 
specified maximum after prior dependents have 
been paid. Pty. 

Benefits are reduced by the amount of any pay- — 
ments made to beneficiaries through private con- 
tracts, or by the amount of non-contributory Gov- 
ernment benefit, or by one-half the amount of any 
contributory Government benefit; and if such bene- 
fit equals or exceeds the monthly benefit payable 
under this program, no such emergency aid benefit 

shall be paid. ‘ 
Benefits will terminate upon the remarriage or 
death of a widow; upon the death or divorce of a 
best ana on ee — Sepeeapcd of be person in- 
ured as a result of éremy action; release of person 
detained by the enemy. i a . 


T SECURITY 


authorities as to the occupations in which the © 
training is to be given and the number to be 
trained so as to meet the needs of the war in- 
dustries effectively. 

As the basis for its labor recruiting activities it 
maintains a current inventory of workers in several 
hundred defense occupations who are available 
through the public employment offices, supple- 
mented by current information on existing and 
anticipated demands for labor in the major war- 
time industries and on changing conditions in the 


we os loge 7 
uring the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942 
died by the’ United’ States 


8,111,449 jobs were 
Phe’ Social Security Act 3 
e Social Security Act provides for Fed 
operation in the establishment and TURLLenARE Oe 
of State unemployment compensation systems 
This cooperation is manifested in two ways: pro- 
vision is made for grants to the States to cover the 
cost of eae 3 State laws; and employers 
are ee at ee hers ober to a 
yment fun a t - 
employment ta , ag e ee un-— 
e Federal unemployment tax is an ex 
levied on the payroll of employers with rity 
more employees. It amounts to 3 percent ; 
wages paid (exclusive of amounts in excess of 
$3,000 paid to one employee in one year). Wages 
paid for certain types of employment are exe 
empted from this tax. The exceptions include 


vivors Insurance, ~ 


creased by the Social Security Act and further in- 


nominai wages such as service for fraternal 
and beneficiary associations and for schools an 
colleges by rerular students: and services for cer- 
tain charitable, religious, educational and scien- 
pe gies rawr not organized or conducted for 
Employers subject to the Federal unemployment 
tax are allowed credit (up to 90 per cent of the 


PUBLIC AS 


The Social Security Act makes provision for 
grenting Federal funds to the States to aid them 
in giving financial assistance to three groups of 
needy persons—the needy aged, the needy blind 
and dependent children. The Federal grant in 
each case is based on the amount the State spends 
for its program up to a maximum assistance pay- 
ment per individual. The amendments of 1939 
increased the maximum for Federal contributions. 


OLD-AGE A 


For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the assistance payments made to each individual 
up to a Federal-State total of $40 a month per 
The Federal Government adds 5 per cent | 


person. 

to its Share of assistance payments which the 
State may use for either administration or assis- 
tance. All States and Territories have approved 


AID TO THE BLIND * 


For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the assistance payments to each individual up to 
a Federal-State total of $40 a month per person 
and also pays approximately one-half of the cost 
of administering the State plan. As of June, 1942, 
plans for aid to the blind had been approved for 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


For aid to dependent children the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants to the State an amount equal to 
one-half the assistance payments for each depen- 
dent child up to a Federal-State total of $18 for 
the first child and $12 for any additional child in 
the same family, and also pays approximately one- 
half the cost of administering the State plan. As 
of June, 1942, plans for aid to dependent chil- 


MATERNAL AND CHILD- 


Federal funds for three programs to promote 
maternal and child health and welfare, which are 
under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, were in- 


These three 


creased ‘by the amendments of 1939. 
aid to 


programzns—maternal and child health, 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


of $5,820,000 is authorized for grants to 
the States ie maternal and child health services 
to be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDEEN 


An annual appropriation of $3,870,000 is author- 
ized for grants to States for services for crippled 
children. This appropriation is to be used to en- 
able the States to extend and improve, especially 
in rurai areas and areas suffering from severe 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


al appropriation of $1,510,000 is author- 
Seeatior eiante Ko TBtates for welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless pte 
and neglected children and children in danger o 
becoming delinquents. This amount is to be al- 
lotted by the Secretary of Labor to the States, 
Jargely on the basis of rural population. The 
amount so allotted is to be expended for payment 
of part of the cost of district, county, and other 


POBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


The Social Security Act provided for extension of 
Federal aid to the States in the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate State and local public 
health services. Federal funds for this purpose 
were further increased by the amendments of 1939. 


Under the amended Act, the sum of $11,000,000 is 


uthorized to be appropriated for this purpose each 


? , : " 


amount of the tax) for their contributions to 
State unemployment funds. bg ( 
The establishment and administration of State 
unemployment compensation systems is wholly _ 
within the province of the State. The Social Se- — 
curity Act merely sets certain minimum standards 
which the State law must meet if the State is to 
receive Federal cooperation. By July 31, 1937, 

all States and Territories had enacted unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and qualified for Feder! co=- 
operation. During 1941, more than 37,000,000 em- 
ployees had wage credits under state systems. By 

July, 1939, unemployment benefits were payable in — 
every State. \ 

_ Total unemployment_ benefits paid out by States — 
since the program first started amounted to 
$2,027,056,109 by June 30, 1942. Le 


SISTANCE 


The States adopt and administer their own pub- 
lic assistance plans. Each State plan is submitted 
to the Social Security Board, and if found to meet 

certain standards set forth in the Federal act itis 
approved by the Board, and the State becomes eli- 
gible for Federal grants. Standards for State ~ 
Plans specified by the Federal act are designated 
to assure efficient administration and equitable 
distribution of assistance. f 


SSISTANCE 


plans and are receiving Federal grants for old-age — 
assistance. In June, 1942, the number of recipi- 
ents of this form of aid was approximately 2,25 
300 and the total payments to recipients from Fed- — 
eral, State and local funds for that month © 
amounted to more than $49,197,000. The average 
ag ie assistance payment in June, 42 


5? ee 


41 States, the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
June, 1942, the number of recipients of this f 
of aid was approximately 78,900 and total | 
ments to recipients from Federal, State, and 1 To 
funds for that month amounted to about 2 054,000. 

The average payment for aid to the blind in June 

1942, was $26.04. 4 


dren had been approved for 45 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. In June, 1942, approxi-— 
mately 952,000 dependent children in 395,979 fam- — 
ilies were receiving this form of aid. Total ; 
ments to recipients from Federal, State and loc 
funds for that month amounted to about $13,3 
000. The average payment in June, 1942, 
$33.74 per family. : ae : 
pee 


HEALTH AND WELFARE ais 


i9 

crippled children, and child welfare—operate o: 
a Federal-State cooperative basis. The Sta 
adopt and administer their own plans, and 

ceive Federal grants to help carry on their pro- 
grams if their plans are approved by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. These three prog 
=e now in operation on practcally a Nation- Hi 
scale. . 


appropriation is to be used for extending and 
proving State and local health services to mothers 
and_ children and for demonstration servi ‘ 
needy areas and among groups in special need. 
ea % 
ot 
economic distress, services for locating crip) 
children and for providing medical and surgi 
care, hospitalization, and after care, for crippled 
children and for children suffering from cond 
tions which lead to crippling. ~ 


local child-welfare services in areas predomina) 
rural, and for developing State services for tt 
encouragement and assistance of adequate metho: 
of community child-welfare organization in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special 
need. The Social Security Act provides beige  S 
State plans for child-welfare services are to be 
developed jointly by the State agency and th 
Children’s Bureau. 


—_ q 
year. Allotments to the States are made by the — 
Surgeon General of the United States Public — 
Health Service on the basis of population, the sp; 
cial health problems, and the financial needs of 
the respective States. This money is used by the 4 
States for extending State health department se 
vices, for assistance to counties and other gove 


ment units in maintaining adequate public-hg 


604 aah S—Social Security 


programs, and for training health officers, nurses, 
. Eheinecrs: and other public health workers in 
™) modern methods of public health and administra- 
tion. All of the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
"os t VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION i es ‘iss aera 
ro é i for | 1939 an annual appropriation of $3,500, : 
SS, Provision is made in the Social Security hae fo 1939 ou SunUe)  e rutpose of making’ grants 40 
ppretiending) and strengthening programs of voca-| the States for vocational Sop 5 ere purposes. — 
- tional rehabilitation of the physically disabled, so | ~his program is administered by the Office of Edu- ~ 
that vocationally handicapped persons may, when- | cation. Forty-eight States, the District of Co- — 
ever possible, be trained and placed on a self-|lumbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico are receiving 
supporting basis. Under the Act as amended in | Federai funds for vocational rehabilitation. 


: _— ; ADMINISTRATION 


sinha 
The Social Security Act established the Social | social security vrogram. This Board of three 
Security Board as the administrative agency to | members is appointed by the President, by and 
ave jurisdiction over the old-age insurance, un- | with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under 
employment compensation and public assistance | the President’s First Reorganization Plan, effec- — 
features of the Act. Another duty of the Social | tive July 1, 1939, a new organization was created — 
ecurity Board is to study and from time to time | with the title of ‘‘Federal Security Agency’. — 
ke recommendations to Congress concerning | within which was included the Social Security 
nods of better promoting the objectives of the ! Board. . 


2: 


Rico and the District 


‘ 


United States Grants to States for Public Assistance 


Source; Advances for the fiscal year 1941-42 certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the — 
Security Board. . . © 


Old-age Aid to Depen- Aid to the 
f Assistance dent Children Blind Total _ 
era ae = ewes! $1,080,160.12 $516,629.04 $39,502.12 $1,636,291.28 
bn. SR Seer 1,991,837.60 503,609.80 84,705.00 ,080,152.40 
» ee 0 1,351,651.88 577,819.74 78,632.15 2,008, 103.77 
Rieteeeiateteuaiereis sJe's-3 36,384,121.76 3,429,002.95 1,748,924.95 41,562,049.6 
aetrsist te 8,766,973.73 1,235,709.96 136,072.58 10,138,756.27 
34,411.39 431,906.48 
BG aaR nxt a ,897.10 
884,398.50 | 
(Sines. 4,399,849.07 
. 4 ,915,781. 
1,403,377.46 607,530.17 40,392.86 2,051,300,49 
23,590,512.21 2,878,565.49 (a) 26,469,077.70 
8,169,886.16 2,766,714.80 349,536.42 ;286,137 
7,426,010.91 (a) 256,736.77 7,682,747.68 
4,167,953.37 1,245,261.59 209,085.47 622,33) 
3,338,395.63 a (a) 3,338,395.63 — 
3,109,775.21 2,661,774.14 150,544.90 5,922,094.25 
1,993,233.45 372,924.26 163,436.81 ,529,5 
1,947,776.99 1,213,288.62 ~90,587.10 3,251,652.71 
16,453,409.07 2,832,285.58 174,368.67 19,460,06 
10,636,268.47 3,922,259.86 224,315.40 14,782,843,.73 
8 i 1,862,007.52 


304/317.20 '934,310.26 
Me oe : 2,172,078.32 111602;976.95 — 
au eead ee 1:733,780.77 501,591.65 1817. "287,190.37 
1 ae ae 3'343'870.76 | —«1,0847111.71 98'012.14 625,994.61 
cr oe i a ae 437,380.31 (a) 437,380.31 
<a 1,005,088.92 159,922.44 1,214'771.00. 
4°134/289.18 1,882/060.12 6,136,105.99 
oe coe 499'381.99 380,453.91 910,644.88 
19,315,304.23 5,697,536.79 25,551,012.68 
1,141'775.21 31888,786.63 
1 "685,536.78 
23/355,775.26 
11,653,081.99 
"446,827.88 
25,254/044.17 
Se eo a 1/396,786.07 
meer... 1,7121558.34 
BE, "130/349.30 
3 ee 4°433'219.5) 
aa 20:612;288.42 
HOES e ee eae 1394500. 
"963.73 : 720,380. 
1,260;381.69 691,978.98 2,055,903.33 
13'121,067.40 14/499'989.50 
'340,056.49 4'367,950.93 
9/988;817.88 


23,370.45 \740,744.32 


281,707.90 a) (a) 281,707.90 
Hawa 155,360.75 243/045.63 8,277.15 405/088°53 4 
> J Re $297,356,931.35 | $69,380,550.85 | _ $7,946,938.98 | $374,684,421.18_ 


a) No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Sneezed Cecus Travel 100 M.P.H. 


Common cold germs, propelled by a sneeze, hunt | sprays the air with tho tg ee 
Nae ae bee ct te loele a? | hui ah ashy oe 28 eo i 
p Pp ept. | as 0 <4 letin of 

*1940) in Pittsburgh, Pa. ““An-unstified sneeze Foonsation! B second,), sald a eres 


ao sore Gkeriployaicedt Trust Fund 


Z: “Source: ne Records, Social Security Board; data are as of June 30, 1942 


Paid in by Em-| Benefits Paid Interest on 
ployers Out Excess 


$51,561,843.42 | $22.050,000.00 $1.768,403.65 | $31,280, 247. Ov 
- 1.35 


Ms 2. 26,074,283.22 i , 
-. Connecticut 99,853,000.00 27,866,996.24 4,129,663.87 
_ _ Delaware 12,467,314.47 2,973,069.51 654,918.55 


10,192;733.63 932'767.27 "594,117.00 
10,922,093.91 7,218,010.42 331,268.13 
380/811,013.81 124,214,013.81 18,665,753.28 


121,427,903.89 52, Crs 592.27 4,909,823.24 


10,253, igaaed 
1/825,311. ; 
123/541; "036. 43, 


PIE PUIG ssi nie cto. ces esa e's 
Massachuset .. 3 ee 


"0 , 4 iy a 2 

SeMeOMsioninan. 20.2... Fic... 270:717,442.55 | 155,781,485.64 8/117,280.23 | 123,053, 237-14 
Mepewr=Minnesota...i+.....:..02... 67.709,776.10 39,796,982.32 2)440,428.06 3 1221.84 
CSE TES ES eee aan 15,047.978.76 8,702,412.60 488,383.34 | — - 6,833,9 
, > eee ate rie: 110,049,668.20 28;296,464.25 5,628,577.10 

BPPRAWSNNEANR 2-25 2. dooce ce 14,663,497.20 8/806, 104.06 574/228 30 
a re 16,654, 135.90 6,996,585.10 932,457.46 

5,279,320.17 3,396,734.46 154,138.66 
7 18,026,068.01 8/498, 106.20 697,496.45 
i ‘| 259°521:000.00 61,893,521.02 12,533,339.35 
m pe 7,600,000.90 4'224'544.78 304,772.16 

iia cotee Cesare 695,166,812.73 | 368,985,977.24 22,927,828.18 

: fae a ee" 61.652,000.00 23,803,334.43 2/392,077.10 
Mees North Dakota... 2\.2.7..... 4'906,257.84 2'586,479.75 224,277.94 


me =’ Rhode Island...........-... ,72 ¥ : : 
u SERS Renae 26, 173,000.00 $915,743.96 ee 
= . 5,242'400.00 1,708,804.23 312/583.63 
‘- -49'365,000.00 26,926,440.15 1,581,476.75 
4 110,316,000.00 43,027,030.42 5,439/451.45 | 
i 15,010,387. '671,975. 438,533.07 
ee West. Virginia jo. 2., 55,502,467.76 25,536, 586.39 1,761,243.06 
mee sWviseonsitt . «22. cdcssdo...+- 92'499'530.95 27/814,429.67 6,397, 192.32 
4 omoMinG. S.J. aviator 6,873,218.98 4,007,039.85 254,068.11 
+ Railroad unemployment in- 
an surance account.......... 319,179,017.79 64,750,000.00 8,692,316.86 
¥ ; $5,033,570,459.93 |$2,088,581,961.82 | $199,032,854.69 $3,144,02 


Public Relief Expenditures—Jan., ,1933 - Dec., 1941 — i 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics | 


ms Earnings of persons 
Assistance to recipients under Fed. work 


Special types of 
amie assistance 


Total |Old-age| Aid to| Aid to| Gen- | Civilian 
assist- | dep. the eral | Conser- 
ance chil- blind | relief | vation 

dren Corps 


167| $13,425] $20. 70 "$2,901 403.200 $24,853 

33 January-June........ $467, e 5 (858! oie che 
aig Gals Decombes mci ck 756,162; 12,646) 19,782 2,938| 355,552} 1 nee 
°1934 pee ane 
pommel 


1939 January-June 
July-December...... 


Vers ~December .....| 1,271.3 243.609 3 5 
©1941 January-June '170,273| 262,673| 76,783] 11,286 158/347) 94,180 
; iguryeDecemnber. 1.21} “825. 6 '610| | 76,271] 11,605] 114,5221 61,424 


maid 


606 U. S.—Employment. Security Grants; Bureau of Reclamation ‘ 


United States Grants to States for Employment Security 


Source: Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State 


employment services: July 1-Dec. 31, 1941; 


for administration of unemployment compensation laws: 


Jan. 1-June 30, 1942. (a) Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of Re Treasury. 


Title III State 


Waéner- Unemployment 
S Title Iil Compensation Total 
State pew seh Agencies only(a) 
346,948.63 $185,244.80 $564,693.43 
PN AYRON eR sich ace 37 tats 8 $32.30 00 e 30,126.69 32,767.68 69,144.37 
ara cere ee ae SS: 103,298.54 74,752.27 178,050.81 
Beha = 22,500.00 288,644.89 197,710.93 8'855.82 
moo oh. 78,095.00 2,660,065.74 1,41 5,386.21 4 183,546.95 
Gasier a et 700. 230,682.6 »755. 1137, 
OOS D0 ein ae 33,925.00 673,820.53 341,647.11 1,038, 392.64 
CUE a OC ener 6,425.00 107,095.73 74,761.21 8,281.94 
Peicret Colimibie: 602i. 2] teena tas 163,407.09 149,819.08 313,226.17 
LEDGES A lla ae a 21,952.00 375,122.54 217,027.59 614,102.13 
Pei ce! 37,500.00 496,900.20 279,135.35 |. 813,535.55 
SGA OAS a i "500.00 67,078.92 50,179.92 124,758.84 
Pennant 25 7037577 6,256.32 146)494.79 83,269.77 236,020.88 
ilinots PEM AR Ao Sen aa 92,420.00 2,585,902.91 984,452.73 3,662,775.64 
TL OATy ea ie ea 39,597.00 859,565.17 525,337.19 1,424,499.36 
Cae i Ge te ee 29,926.26 328,536.71 160, 108.28 518,571.25 
EN GOs SURI I A ea aaa 30,000.00 225,899.96 125,001.12 380,901.08 
HO SP et er ais 32,172.50 404,156.67 223,874.88 660,204.05 
BAB eae ies. i 26,726.00 409,494.25 212'613.22 833.47 
Rs ee is: 9750.00 215,438.40 116,988.92 342)177.32 
SAAS ERACAY 20,591.00 391,488.86 257,799.59 669,879.45 
Man Achusegts . 48,805.00 1,539,023.69 894'818.88 2,482,647.57 
Aaianiean 61,250.00 1,790.688.59 933,100.98 27785,039.57 
Minnesota. 31,570.00 688,296.60 350,459.25 1,070,321.85 
ASR OUS Rola 24,690.00 242'670.22 110,020.10 377,380.32 
| OS errr 45,000.00 1,078,926.20 513,318.27 1,637,244 47 
arenes ere 6,510.13 148,391.44 85,993.30 894, 
SSE 14,877.00 207,292.21 91,619.39 313,788.60 
Nevada SE oe 4,329.72 89/696.22 62'260.10 "286.04 
Pesce damipsnite.. sis icc. +. 7,500.00 163,404.93 85,589.77 256,485.70 
IMew Werseyennsen. ows b as tee 52,999.95 1,507,195.86 995,777.66 2,555,973.47 
New: MEXICO... ..-.-c2es2s05- 6,013. $8,581.51 56,061.30 150,655.81 
Taneja 2 dues ogee 152/395.00 4,639.831.42 2,347,319.97 7;139,546.39 
Nortth Carolina...----..:..-- 38,711.14 527,790.76 299'819.12 866,321.02 
North Dakota oP 7,257.50 110,840.74 53,131.91 171,230.15 
Ohio ieee 76,193.98 1,795,325.54 1,067,496 .56 2,939,016.08 
GMVEOTHAR RNS. kets es als 26,415.50 334,797.89 193,368.74 582.13 
“OSE onit ee 12,500.00 464,421.01 253,191.52 730,112.53 
es 137,035.11 2,667,512.08 1,559,080.65 4,363,627.84 
Rhode Island.......---.- Ke 8,683.47 6,092.14 163,593.06 8)368.67 
South Carolina....... 21,479.00 279,844.11 161,238.20 462,561.31 
South Dakota...... 1269. 80,156.07 44°495.71 131,921.28 
Pronricasce: . 36,922.57 477,701.95 273,654.45, 738,278.97 
é ae 74,861.87 1,052;869.60 526,990.06 1,654,721.53 
6,330.48 173,720.78 95,513.12 564, 
5,000.00 110,971.53 68,975.57 184,947.10 
ee 30,275.00 429' 140.20 232'781.19 692,196.39 
19°629.50 683,015.61 336,742.20 1,039/387.31 
a Deen 22/500.00 374,490.84 181,621.75 578,612.59 
35,596.05 548) 580.00 278,029.73 862,205.78 
eS 5,000.00 87,299.61 45,223.75 137,523.36 
pate tk tS lh $1,563,386.55 | $33,838,739.19 $18,157,906.30 $53,560,032.04 


The Bureau of Reclamation 


reau of Reclamation was established as a 
hentit af the Reclamation Law signed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt June 17, 1902. The law pro- 
vided for a Reclamation Fund representing the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands to be invested 
on approved irrigation projects in the 17 Western 
States. The construction costs of these projects 
were to be repaid to the Fund by the settlers, with- 
out interest. Subsequent legislation has extended 
the sources of revenue to the Fund, but the prin- 
ciple of repayment and reinvestment remains. One 
notable amendment to the original law in 1911 
known as the Warren Act, authorized the sale 0 
surplus water to provide a supplemental supply to 
Jands already irrigated. 

In recent years the Bureau has embarked upon 
construction of extensive multiple-purpose develop- 
ments, the first of which was the Boulder Canyon 
Project. The cost of construction of Boulder Dam 
will be repaid by power revenues in 50 years, with 
the exception of a $25,000,000 allocation to flood 
control, repayment of which is deferred. On other 
multiple-purpose projects, the costs of features are 
allocated to flood control, power, irrigation of new 
lands, supplemental water supplies, navigation, and 
water supply for municipal, domestic, and in- 
dustrial purposes. Among the other multiple- 
purpose projects under construction by the Bureau 
are the Columbia Basin (Grand Coulee Dam), 
Washington; Central Valley, California; Colorado- 
Big Thompson, Colorado; and the Colorado River, 

‘Texas 


Under the Water Conservation and Utilization 
Program, adopted in 1940, the Bureau is planning 
and constructing projects designed to rehabilitate 
established communities in the Great Plains area 
and to the westward which have been affected by 
drought or water shortages. This program is car- 
ried on in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the Work Projects Administration, 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Water for irrigation is stored.in reservoirs be- 
hind dams varying in size from relatively small 
earth-fill to massive concrete structures such as 
Boulder and Grand Coluee Dams. The Bureau has 
built, since 1902, 163 dams, and 16,017 miles of 
canal for the delivery of irrigation water as well 
as thousands of other engineering structures such 
as power plants, bridges, flumes, culverts, pumping 
plants, and the like. In order to utilize fully the 
simited water resources of the arid and semi-arid 
West, power plants have been built on 17 projects. 
These plants in: April, 1942, had a capacity of 
1,360,000 kilowatts. The ultimate capacity of 
projects in operation, authorized or under con- 
bag gt is ary ilowatts. 

e Bureau was supplying irri, 
water to nearly 5,000,000 acres oF pees Its Curren 
program will extend its service to 12,231,298 acres, 
including 5,000,000 acres brought into cultivation. 
and 7,000,000 supplied supplemental water or other- 
wise benefited. There were served (1942) more 
nee ae irrigated farms in 250 western com- 
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United States—Work Projects Administration 
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Work Projects 
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Administration 


WPA—Work Projects Administration—Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Acting Commissioner. Address: 


Washington, D. C. 


The mejor function of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (created in 1935 and incorporated in 
the Federal Works Agency on July 1, 1939) is to 
provide useful work On public projects for unem- 
ployed workers in need of jobs. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, WPA activities were 
coordinated with the national war effort, and more 
than a third of the employment and nearly two- 
fifths of the funds were devoted to war projects. 

To facilitate the participation of the WPA in the 
national war effort, Congress continued in 1942 the 

: special provisions of the previous emergency relief 
appropriation act which authorize the exemption 
Of projects certified by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy as important for military 
and naval purposes from many of the restrictions 
that normally apply to project operations. Such 
projects could be exempted irom the requirements 
concerning sponsors’ contributions, from the limita- 
tions on hours of work and earnings of project 
workers, and from the limitations on the use of 
Federal funds for nonlabor costs. In connection 
with the nonlabor exemption, Congress authorized 
the use of $45,000,000 in W7PA funds to pay for 
supplementary nonlabor costs of certified war 
projects during the fiscal year 1942. Projects eligible 
for exemption have been given first preference in 
operation in order to speed their completion. 

Most of the kinds of work required in the war 
program had already been undertaken by the WPA 
in the years prior to the present emergency. The 
majority of the additions and improvements to the 

of national airport network since 1935 had been made 
* through WPA project operations. Facilities at 
military and naval reservations had been improved 
through projects for the construction of roads, 
buildings, and sewer and water systems. WPA 
activities since the beginning of the war emergency 
have constituted an expansion of work on these 
and similar types of projects. — 

In additicn to its work that is related directly 
to the war effort, the WPA has continued to 
operate projects that extend community facilities 
and contribute to the physical and cultural welfare 
of the civtlian populatien. The greater emphasis 
placed on war activities has, however, served to 
change somewhat the relative importance cf the 

various types of projects in terms of the share of 
all project jobs they provide. Work on highways, 
roads, and streets has continued to account for 
the largest number of jobs, but the 185,000 persons 
working on such projects June 16, 1942, represented 
less than percent of the total employment 
(701,000), as compared with more than 40 percent 
in some earlier years. On the other hand, airport 
projects were providing jobs for about 35,000 
workers, or 5 percent of the total, as compared 
with between 1 and 2 percent in the years prior to 
1941. Projects for the construction of public build- 
ings accounted for about 9 percent, and those for 
the development of water supply and sewer systems 
and other utilities for more than 7 percent of the 
total employment in June, 1942. Conservation 

' ‘work, projects for the development of recreational 
facilities. and sanitation work were the other 
major types of construction work done under the 
WPA program. 

More Saat a third of all WPA workers were 
employed on various kinds of nonconstruction 
projects operated under the service program in 
June, 1942. These included sewing projects, school 
lunch projects, and many welfare, educational, 
recreational, and clerical activities. Toward the 
end of the fiscal year, the WPA service program 
was reorganized to integrate it more closely with 
war needs. Subsequently, only two major groups 
of projects—war service and community health 
and welfare projects—were operated under the 
, ice program. 

Sethe training of WPA workers for manual occupa- 
~ tions needed in war en toe el authorized = 
” A Act for the fiscal year , was an out- 

a sait fiscal 1942. More than _ 38,000 


activity in 
ek workers. at nearly 6 percent of the total, were 


employed on training projects on June 16, 1942. 
The number of workers employed on all WPA 
projects averaged 970,000 during the 1942 fiscal 
year. This is a little more than half the average 
for the preceding fiscal year and is lower than that 
- for any other year since the oe bepee. 
During June, 1942, an average 0 a persons 
was employed on projects financed with WPA funds. 
Nearly all of them were working on projects oper- 
‘ated directly by the WPA, but about 1,400 were 
working on: projects operated by other Federal 
agencies with funds transferred to them by the 


WPA, in accordance with the provisions of the 
ERA acts. All WPA workers, with few exceptions, 
have been selected from a waiting list of unem- 
ployed persons who have been invesitgated by local 
public relief agencies and found to be in need. 

Most WPA project workers are paid in accordance 
with a standard schedule of monthly wages. This 
schedule provides for monthly wages that vary 
with the degree of skill required for the job to 
which the worker is assigned and with the section 
of the country and the degree uf urbanization 
(based on the population of the largest municipality : 
within each county) of the locality in which the 
worker is employed. Legislative provisions have 
established a standard work month of 130 hours 
and required that the earnings schedule may vary y 
for workers in the same wage class in different ] 
geographic areas only to the extent justified by 
differences in the cost of living.: Exemptions from 
the scheduled earnings and hours of work are 
permitted where necessary on certified war projects, 
but only to the extent that the wages of workers 
may be increased in proportion to the increase in 
their assigned hours of work. 

_ Physical accomplishments on WPA projects dur- 
ing the six and a half year period from the 
beginning of the program through Dec. 31, 1941, 
included practically every kind of public facility 
and service needed by communities, as well as 
many of those important to the war effort. WPA 
workers built or improved nearly 628,000 miles of 
roads and streets. A large share of this mileage 
was.on farm-to-market and other roads in rurad 
areas. Access roads to military and industrial 
establishments are also included. In connect} 
with the road work, about 75,000 new bridges we 
built, and 45,000 existing bridges were recon- 
structed. WPA workers also built 256 new airplane 
landing fields and more than 3,600,000 feet of new 
runways and made extensive improvements to hun- 
dreds of other airports and many airport facilities. 
Practically all the work on airports is considered 
important for war purposes. Many of the 32,400: 
new buildings erected and 79,800 existing buildings 
renovated through WPA projects are also of value 
in the defense of the Nation; these include hos- 
pitals, mess halls, barracks, garages, storage 
houses, and other buildings at military and naval 
reservations. About 39,000 schools and other edu- 
cational buildings were also included among the 
buildings constructed, renovated, or enlarged by 
WPA workers. 

Other project accomplishments in the construc- 
tion field included the installation or improvement 
of some 26,000 miles of storm and sanitary sewers 
and of nearly 19,000 miles of water mains, and the 
construction or reconstruction of about 3,700 water 
or sewage treatment plants, pumping stations, and 
other utility plants. Recreational facilities made 
available to the public were also numerous, in- 
cluding 8,000 new or improved parks, 1,600 new 
swimming and wading pools, 9,800 tennis courts, 
ma several thousand playgrounds and athletic 

elds. 

Workers on WPA service projects of various 
kinds, during the six and a half year period through 
December, 1941, completed 360,000,000 garments 
and househo!d articles for distribution to needy 
families and public institutions, made nearly 29,- 
000,000 visits to families in need of housekeeping 
assistance, and served 878,000,000 lunches to school 
children. Through the various educational and 
Tecreational projects millions of persons, including ~ 
men in the armed forces, were provided with op- 
portunities for entertainment, cultural develop- 
ment, instruction, and recreational leadership. 

During the fiscal year 1942, about $888,000,000 in 
WPA funds was expended in the operation of the 
program. More- than $335,000,000 of the outlay 
from WPA funds was for war projects, including 
those operated by other Federal agencies. ‘These 
war project expenditures represented approximately 
two-fifths of the total for all WPA projects. 

The greater part (83 percent) of the expenditures 
of WPA funds was made fer the wages of workers. 
Non-labor costs accounted for 13 percent of the 
total, a somewhat larger share of the total than 
in previous years as a result of the increased non- 
labor expenditures for certified war projects. Most 
of the remainder (3.9 percent) of the WPA funds 
was used for administrative purposes. A small 
fraction of one percent represented the payment 
of property damage claims. , 

The local communities that propose and sponsor 
WPA projects, and take an active part in their 
operation, also pay a considerable share of the 
project costs. During the 1942 fiscal year, sponsors 
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Statistics on Operation of the WPA 
Source: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration 


FEDEKAL EXPENDITURES * 
June, 1936, through June, 1942 
Amount Period | Amount 


Year ending 


October-December, 1940..... $338.998.000 — 

January-March, 1941....... 336,683,000 oem: 

April-June. 1941.........--- 316,494,000 
887,624,000 


i 
‘070, 236,354,000 | 
367,882,000 216,428,000. 
383,136,000 189,156,000 
384,018,000 reeenisse dads 
1326°111,000 | ||Totalss suse e ase eee $10,468,226,000 


333.936.000 


ta include, in addition to Scpenditures for | when that agency was administered by WPA) and 
ojects operated by the WPA, xpenditures for | expenditures for miscellaneous purposes, such aS 
srojects, operated by other Federal agencies and | the purchase of surplus clothing for distribution to 
ced by. ‘allocations of WPA/ funds under the needy families, grants to self-help and cooperative = 
wt ret and 1939 and the ERA Acts, fiscal | associations, tornado relief, and settlement of > 
rs 1941 and 1942. Also included are expenditures property-damage claims. Not_included are WPA 
administration (including administrative ex- | funds transferred to the Farm Security Administra- 


f the NYA incurred prior to July 1, 1939, | tion under the ERA Acts of 1935 and 1936. 


EMPLOYMENT > 
Quarterly, September 1935-June 1942* . y 
Projects} : ; Project 
Projects|Op’ated Projects|Op’ated 
Op’ated| Other “1Op’ated ther ane 
Total |by WPA| Federal Month Total |by WPA|Federal =~ 
Agenc.t Agenc.t i 
Tay 1939 foc. 
BOR chibi: = 374,316| 374,316)......-. Marthe 5.23%: S48. 3,009,110) 2,920,066 89,044 
ec mber......--- 2,667,190|2,667,190)........ SORE. 6 See eereie eye 2,578,041/2,438,432| 139,609 — 
September......... 1.720,996/1,656,019| 64,977 
wae... |2,960,315/2,960,315|....... % December......... 2,123,431/2,045,889 77,542 
: 17°25 1}2'985;622|2'285,622|... 20... 1940 shee 
& September......... 2,453,602 /2,453,602|....... March? <7. < 2's. 2 2,310,539! 2,235,359 75;180, <9 
December. . <<... :|2,247,461/2,247,401)..-.-- Tune ees cee "|1°755.526|1/669.572| 85, 
PS Pay cos : } September... 1,692,616|1,636,824| .55,792 
“Mareh.........+. .|2,129,475|2,129,475). December. «1. -|1,880,549 1'808/595| 50,954 
Septe: : March _.|1,753,244]1,708,675| 44,569 
Septem -:|P936'984\ 1,028,006] 10°08 
ptember. . -|1,036,994) 1,025, 7. 
2,321,541). December. . -|1,053,095) 1,041 qs A 
ee rye lee veo] al Geto 
123, aro WG teks oe 63,496} 961,795 L702 ae 
3,069,34] JUNG ws eS a 697,701) 696,307 1,394 


” Selective Periods, March 1937-June 1942 A ; 
Brin gett. 6 i Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. ; Dec. | Mar. | Dec. 
Type of Proj ect 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 1941 


Mar. 
SOU Pd TS 1942, 


tal. teense cent ecsnceeeeees 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 “100.0 "100.0 100,0 


35.7 43.0 44.2 43.6 39.4 we foe 


8.5 7.6 8.1 71 8.6 6 7 ue! , 
8.6 8.6 7.0 5.3 44 3.9 3.3 2.7 2. 
10:3 | 10.8] 10.1 | 106] 10.9] 11.2 9.2 PONSA fcr 
1.5 1.3 1.4 1.0 2.7 Si8ttl a9 4:7. 5.0 
5.6 4.8 4:9 3.9 2:7 2.7 1.9 Ay Gal lee see 
2.9 3.1 214 1.6 152 11 13 1.0 1 ap 
MEE MOMSEN cine dle i\e eae cans sins 10:5 7.6 6.8 8.3 7 6.9 54 5.4 71 
Other community service......1.| 145 | 123] 137] 166] 194] 21.0 | 252| 268 | 283 
“National defense vocational train.|....-..|.......|....-.-Je...-..] 1.6 2.0 3.4 3.8 5.5 
_ Miscellaneous......+.++..2.+-> 1.9 0.9 1,4 2.0 2.0 Zein ig 4.6 5.8 
Sy igwy rs = . — 
hat , s s 2 * . 
my es Bible Names Still Predominate me 
hs Source: Bible Facts : reas 


Many of the more familiar names of Bible char- | shorter names are more often chosen Bible. _ 
acters and places appear in a great number of | names still predominate over those fuer omen s 
modern first names, surnames, and place names. |'sources. When those names originated, their 

The Puritans of New England had a strong fancy | symbolical and almost magical significance" was of 
for baptizing their children with the longer names | utmost importance, and some of the symbolism 4 
of Scripture. Custom has changed, and today the ! least has stuck to them through the agess- — 


_ FWA—Federal Works Agency—A 


: Feb. 4, 1937. Legislation, signed 


* 


Works Agency; 


‘The Federal Works Agency was created by the 
first plan for government reorganization submit- 
ted to Congress by the President April 25, 1939, 
under authority of the Reorganization Act of 1939. 
and began toe function as an agency of the Federal 
Government on July-i, 1939. 

Five organizations, previously operating either 
4S independent establishments or as parts of de- 
partments, were brought together under FWA. 
These organizations were: The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA), formerly the Works Progress 
Administration (with the exception of the National 
Youth Administration); the Public Works Admin- 
istretion (PWA), formerly the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works; the Public Roads 
Administration (PRA), formerly the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture: 
the United States Housing Authority (USHA), 
formerly in the Interior Department; and the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration (PBA), in which was 
combined the Branch of Public Buildings, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, and_the 
Branch of Buildings Management, National Park 
Service, Interior Department. All of the adminis- 
trations are headed by Commissioners. The United 
States Housing Authority was abolished and its 
personnel, records and equipment transferred to the 
National Housing Ageney (Feb., 1942). 

New duties and functions, stemming principally 
from the war program, have been undertaken 
by the Agency. These include: 

War Public Works and Service—An Act generally 
known as Title Ii of the Lanham Act (approved 
June 28, 1941), and amended by the Act (approved 
Jan. 21, 1942) authorizes the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the President, to 
acquire lands or interests therein and to construct 
certain public works on such lands. The Ad- 
ministrator is also authorized to make loans and/or 
grants to public agencies and to non-profit private 
agencies to finance their construction of certain 
public works. He is also authorized to make con- 
tributions to public agencies and non-profit private 
a in aid of their operation and maintenance 
ef certain pudlic works. Appropriations available 
for carrying on the nationwide program total 
$317,900,000. 

The term “public work,’’ as used in the Act, 
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means any facility necessary for carrying on com- — 
munity life substantially expanded by the war — 
program. The Act provides, however, that the 
activities so authorized shall be devoted primarily 
to schools, waterworks, sewers, sewage, seers 
and refuse disposal facilities, public sanitary facili- — 
ties, works for the treatment and purification of 
water, hospitals and other places for the care of 
the sick, recreational facilities, and streets and 
access roads. In practice, the street and access 
road program has been carried on by the Public 
Roads Administration, a constituent unit of the 
Federal Works Agency, using regular Federal aid — 
funds and funds made available by the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941. ' 
Title II of the Lanham Act provides that ‘‘when- 
ever the President finds that in any area or locality 
an acute shortage of public works or equipment for 
public works necessary to the health, safety or 
welfare of persons engaged in national defense 
activities exists or impends which would impede 
national defense activities and that such public 
works or equipment cannot otherwise be provided — 
when needed, or could not be provided without the 
imposition of an increased excessive tax burden ort 
an unusual or excessive increase in the debt limit © 
of the taxing or borrowing authority in which such © 
shortage exists, the Federal Works Administrator 
is authorized, with the approval of the President, 
in order to relieve such shortage,’’ to exercise the 
authority conferred upon him by the Act. " 
Under present procedure, applications from local 
authorities are received and reviewed in the eu ‘ 
i i : nts 
Ocal 


y S wey 
As of Aug. 31, 1942, a total of 1,762 War Public 
Works projects had been approved by the President. 
The estimated total cost of these projects was 
$287,471,642. ’ 


National Youth Administration rk 
NYA—National Youth Administration—Aubrey Williams, Administrator, Washington, D. C.' - 


The National Youth Administration provides out- 
of-school young men and women with on-the-job 
work experience and training to qualify them for 
work in war industries, and also enables students 
in secondary schools and colleges to earn a sub- 
eget at of the money they need to continue 
their education. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, the 
NYA will operate 250-300 war production training 
projects and will provide war work training to 
more than 300,000 youth. The war production 
training projects are organized in every state and 
are so located as to reach the youth in all counties 
in the nation, both urban and rural. Training 
activities consist of welding, aviation mechanics, 
machine shop work, metal work, joinery, pattern- 
making, etc., and projects require the approval of 
the War Manpower Commission as providing train- 
ing in occupations in which there is an actual or 
potential shortage of labor. re 

The NYA projects. provide facilities to both 
resident and non-resident youth and operate on a 
multiple shift basis. The training is provided 
through the mechanism of productive work under 
conditions similar to those in industry. NYA 
youth trainees develop skills vital to the war effort 


and learn the work habits necessary to successful 


loyment in industry. 
ms the selection and placement of NYA youth the 


closest cooperation is maintained with the eis: i 
States Employment Service. During the year end- — 
ing June 30, 1942, mere than 342,000 youth trained 
by the NYA secured jobs in industries directly or rs 
indirectly concerned with the war effort. 
The NYA program for needy students attending 
non-profit making, tax-exempt schools, colleges and — 
universities will aid approximately 107,000 students 
each month during the academic year ending June 
30, 1943. The students employed on the NYA pro- 
gram are selected for employment on the basis of 
proved need. In return for monthly wages rang- 
ing from $3 to $6 for those in secondary schools | a 
$10 to #5 for those in colleges and universities, the — 
students perform useful work under the direction — 
of the school officials. . 76! 
The National Youth Administration was estab- 
lished by executive order of the President on Jun 
25, 1935. Originally set up within the Works Prog- © 
ress Administration, the NYA was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1939. From ~ 
its establishment through June 30, 1942, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration provided jobs for 
2,402,000 out-of-school youth and 2,062,000 students 
to enable them to work their way through schools — 
and colleges. s vie th 
The NYA program is operated through 11 regional — 
pe Ns which are coordinated through the National — 
ce. " 
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USTB—United States Travel Bureau, division of the National Park Service, Department of the 


Interior. W. Bruce Macnamee, Chief. 


Bureau was established 

The United States Travel Emus President 
: p , authorizes it to serve as a nationa 
Satin aaency for the promotion of travel by 
Federal Government, State governments, 
ate industry and regional trayel organizations. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the Bureau has 


Those desiring travel and recreation information should address — 
administrative headquarters of the Bureau, New Interior Building, Washington, D , 


pe 
restricted its activities to the rational guidance of © 
travel, as far as consistent with troop and matériel 
movements, as an aid in the promotion of national 
health and morale. The Bureau acts as a Federal 
aison in supplying relevant information on the ~ 
changing transportation situation as it affects the 


| travel industry. 
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-USTC—United States Tariff Cominiselon: —Oeeat 
New York office, Custom House. ; Lie. 
The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 designated the ‘ 


chairman; Edgar B. Brossard and E. Dana Duran 
Address, Washington, D. C. 
- The United States Tariff Commission is an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
‘by act of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 
‘temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
‘In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
rejudiced information with respect to tariff 
matters, legislation setting up the commission in its 
‘present form was enacted. Thus, the commission 
was established as a fact-finding body, and al- 
hough subsequent legislation has augmented its 
activities, they continue to be primarily investi- 
-gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
fhe commission is the expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and other factors relating to international 
trade policies. The commission supplies Congress 
with information on trade, industries, and com- 
modities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other matters related to international trade. 
The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enact- 


pro- 
to rate adjustment by the 
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- €CC—Commodity 
_ The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
under the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) and by 
Act of Congress (Jan. 31, 1935), as amended July 
1, 1941, its functions were extended to June 30, 
) 1943, or such earlier date as may be determined 

oy the President. The Corporation is primarily a 
lending institution making loans principally to 
producers to finance the carrying and orderly 

merketing of agricultural commodities. 

_ Loans have been made on barley, butter, corn, 
cotton, dates, figs, grain sorghums, hops, peanuts, 
ecans, prunes, raisins, rye, soybeans, tobacco, 
pentine and rosin, wheat, and wool and mohair. 

part of the war effort, Commodity Credit 
oration is administering programs designated 
crease the supply of strategic agricultural com- 


100,000,000. Under the Act of March 8, 
as amended July 1, 1941, the Corporation is 
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-B. Ryder, chairman; 


Lynn B. Edminster, vice 
missioners; E. M. itcomb, acting secretary. 


as a source of information and 
advice to the President in the negotiation of foreign 
trade agreements involving modifications of tariff 
The Commission’s work in connection with 
the trade agreements program has consisted of 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
Credit Corporation—J. B. Hutson, President. Address, Washington, D. C. 
similar obligations not to exceed $2,650,000,000. 


These obligations are fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the United States, and the income 
therefrom is exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and local taxation (except surtaxes, estate, in- 
heritance and gift taxes.) However, the income 
derived from Series ‘‘G’’ notes and future note 
issues shall be subject to all Federal taxes, now 
or hereafter imposed. The notes shall be subject 
to surtaxes, and estate, inheritance, gift or other. 
excise taxes, whether Federal or State, but shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or hereafter im- 
posed on the principal thereof by any State, 
municipality, or local taxing authority. 

As of June 30, 1942, total of commodity loans 
outstanding was $336,409,349.50. Of this amount, 
$219, 450,834.96 represents loans held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation and $116,958,514.54 represents 
loans held by private lending agencies. Disburse- 
ments as of that date were $1,347,597,422.43* with 
repayments, acquisitions and adjustments on com- 
modity loans of $1,128,146,587.47**. 

Under the Reorganization Plan, effiective July 
1, 1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture and 
functions as a Bureau of the Department under 


the Treasury, to issue and have outstanding at any 
one time, bonds, notes, debentures and other 


_ taken over by CCC. 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
under the’ Federal Water Power Act of 1920, re- 
organized in 1930 and its powers enlarged under 
. the Public Utility Act of 1935, which gives’ it 
_ jurisdiction not only over water power projects on 

navigable streams or affecting the interests of 
_ interstate commerce, or upon public lands as pre- 
- viously provided but also over the interstate 
_ movements of electrical energy. The 1920 act pro- 
vided for the improvement of navigation through 

_ the development of water power on streams subject 
to Federal jurisdiction or on public lands by private 

i: and. governmental agencies acting under licenses 
_ issued by the Commission, One provision of the 
Act reserved to the United States, under what is 
| commonly known as the recapture provision, or to 
any state of municipality designated by the Com- 
mission, the right to take over any licensed project 


payment to the licensee of the net investment, not 


-*Excludes $1,050,791,989.35 of closed loan programs. 
**Includes amounts charged off and credits for outstanding balances of loans against commodities 


the general direction and supervision o 
Secretary of Agriculture. a ee 


Federal Power Commission 
__ FPC—Federal Power Commission—Leland Olds, chairman. Address, Washington, D. C. 


java lved . a 
e Act directs the Commission to determine 
the actual legitimate cost of original projects, ad- 
ditions and betterments thereto and to determine 
their fair value as of the date of license or de- 
termination. , 
The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all public utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. 


The Natural Gas Act of 1938 parallels the Fed-_ 


eral Power Act in general (except that there are 
no license provisions in the Natural Gas Act) and 
confers upon the Commission regulatory authority, 
similar in scope to that conferred in the latter 
Act, over the transportation and sale } 


—< 


1% 


is 


for r in 4 
to exceed the then fair value of the project OF: REAR IT:s , 


- at the expiration of the license period upon the 
; interstate commerce of natural gas. 
4 
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FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Garland S. 
Davis, Charles E. March, Robert E. Freer. 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission was created as 
an independ=nt agency by the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission Act of Sept. 26, 1914. This law was 
- amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of March 21, 
Py) 1938, which broadened the scope of its jurisdic- 
“f tion and made more effective the enforcement of 
its provisions. Declaring unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in interstate commerce to be unlawful, the act 
empowers and directs the Commission to prevent 


persons, partnerships or corporations (except 
f, banks, common carriers, air carriers or meat 
3 packers, which are subject to regulation by other 
acts) from using unfair methods of competition 
. and uniair or deceptive acts or practices in inter- 
-? state commerce. The Clayton Act, the Export 
z: Trade Act, the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
S Wool Products Labelling Act of 1939, effiective July 


15, 1941, delegated further powers and functions to 
the Commission. The general purpose of the Com- 
mission is to prevent the use of unfair practices so 
@s to promote free and fair competition in interstate 
trade, to prevent the use of unfair and deceptive 
acts and practices therein and to investigate and 
report cn various aspects of domestic industry and 
foreign trade. Special attention is given the use 
of false and misleading advertising generally and 
particularly with regard to their use in the sale 
of food, gs and cosmetics. 

By direction of the President, the Congress, at 
the request of the Attorney General of the United 
States, or upon its own initiative, the Commis- 
sicn conducts investigations of a special or gen- 
eral character. 

Investigations completed (1942) include house- 
hold furniture, bread baking industry, and paper- 
board industry. Those in progress (Sept., 1942) 
include steel costs, phosphate rock mining costs, 
production cost accounting, distribution methods 
and costs, and mass food distributors; while men- 
tion should also be made of the important Scries 
of industrial corporation reports which the Com- 
mission has been carrying on. All, wi the ex- 
ception of the mass food distributors, are closely 


The Rural Electrification Administration was 
created by executive order of President Roosevelt 
May 11, 1935, under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 with a one-year program, 
continued for 10 years by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936. The REA was placed under the De- 
partment of Agriculture July 1, 1939. 

REA was established to make loans at low in- 
terest to cooperatives, municipalities, other public 
bodies and private utilities to finance the con- 
struction of transmission and distribution lines to 
Teach persons in rural areas unserved by central 
station electricity. REA also was authorized to 
jend funds to distribution systems for re-lendin 
to consumers to finance wiring, plumbing an 
electrical equipment installations. Cooperatives 
and similar groups have received 95% of all REA 


loans. 

tune 30, 1942, REA had lent $460,180,345 to 
a rowere 787 of which had their systems in 
operation. Miles of line in service increased from 
307,769 on June 30, 1941, to 368,734 on June 30, 
1942. During the same period the number of 
consumers receiving service rose from 179,561 to 
982,580. Loans have been made in 45 states, Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Growing scarcities of copper, aluminum and steel 


Rural Electrification Administration 


’ 
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‘and directly concerned with the prosecution of tt 
war effort. The Commission also, at the instan 
of the House Naval Affairs Investigating Con 
mittee, lent legal and economic personnel for th 
Committee's assistance in its investigation an 
report on the conduct of the war, with speci: 


reference to the efficiency of the predustic 
program. : 


is being carried on under Executive orders an 
otherwise in u 
merous agencies such as the Office of Price Ac 
ministration, the War Production Board, the Ws 


the making of thousands of reports, studies, pr: 
orities and related investigations, etc., and investi 
gation and_ ascertainment of costs, ee 
in 
paid by the Governmer 
: gaan 

In direct and indirect aid of the war effort, th 
Commission is seeking to prevent the advertise 


the nation. Pas 
> ie 
<a ee 
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Adminis 
Several months before the United State 


are Army, Navy and Marine bases, air fields, avi 
tion beacons, oil wells, mines, machine shops an 
sawmills. - 5 
REA has encouraged farmers to use electrics 
equipment to maintain or increase production o 
foods such as milk, poultry, eges and pork, thu 
helping to solve the problem of farm labor shortage 
Emphasis also has been placed on the role a 
electricity in preserving food for home use or keep 
ing it in good condition for market. Hundreds o 
food processing plants are receiving electricit 
from REA lines. ; 
Since REA was established, the percentage o 
American farms with central station electric servic 
has increased from 10.9% to approximately 407 
Congress appropriated $10,000,000 to REA for lend 
ing pei peers during the fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1943. oe 


ai’ 
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Electric Home and Farm Authority 


EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, James L. Dougherty, President; Address, Washington, D. C 


The Electric Home # 
ency inco: ted under the laws of the 

Coe fg: of Taonenb a, August 1, 1935, to succeed 
Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 
Its continuance as an agency 


f 
ao 


and Farm Authority is a| gas apparatus, equipment, and appliances and t 


make practicable the use of high quality, low«cos 
time- and labor-saving equipment in homes ane 
on farms. This purpose is accomplished throug! 
the credit facilities it makes available to financs 
the consumer purchases through cooperation wit! 
publicly and privately owned utilities, manufactur: 
ers, dealers, and contractors. = 
The career of the agency was ended (Oct. 13 
1942) by a Presidential executive order and it: 
functions were turned over to the Reconstructior 
Finance Corporation for liquidation. ii 
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Regional offices are maintained — 


WAG DIVISION: L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator. maintained 
“lpi Mg alee g Philadelphia, Cex Chicago, Minneapolis, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, sea 


Jallas, Nashville, Kansas City and San neisco. 


| CHILDREN’S BUREAU: Katharine F. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 
Wage and Hour Law, has as its 
tincipal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor con- 
to the maintenance of the 
of ene ate ee health, 
ffici y ll-being of workers’ an e elimi- 
ficiency and we g Sad 


Hout establishments whose goods are shipped or 
elivered for shipment in interstate commerce. It 
s the declared policy of the Act to correct and 
liminate these conditions without substantially 


‘jsion in appointing 


> Supreme 
mployees employed to service loft buildings 
by tenants manufacturing goods for inter- 
commerce performed services for the tenants 
ad such a close and immediate tie with the 
a peequction - 

mn an occupation 
for commerce’’ and hence entitled 
“minimum wage and overtime protection 


pene for overtime at time 
ar pay, where that 


‘in 1942, } 
An amendment to the second war powers 


ime 
linder rather than help war production. 


naturally we create a widespread demand for 
increases in wage rates, throw the entire wage 
‘structure out of adjustment, and remove an im- 
portant incentive for labor to shift from non- 
essential industries into war production jobs. In 
addition we would in my opinion make labor rela- 
tions in general worse rather than better.’’ 

_ The Senate also voted down a proposed rider to 
an appropriation bill abolishing the 40-hour week 
after top-ranking production officials of the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission had told a Senate 
: sub-committee that there was no need for a change 
: in the Wage and Hour Law. 

4. ‘ 


. 


Lenroot, Chief. 


Pending the fixing of a minimum wage for each 
industry through the industry committee process, 
the statutory minimum wage rate of 30 cents an 
hour must be paid all workers covered by the 
Act. From Oct. 24, 1939 to Oct. 24, 1945, the Act 
fixes 30 cents an hour as the minimum wage. From 
Oct. 24, 1938 to Oct. 24, 1939, the statutory mini- 
mum wage was 25 cents an hour. On Oct. 24, 1945, 
40 cents an hour becomes the minimum wage for 
all industries covered unless it be shown for an 
industry by a preponderance of evidence before an | 
industry committee and the Administrator that such 
a@ wage rate would substantially curtail employ- 
ment in that industry. 

The standard workweek was established at 44 
hours from Oct. 24, 1938 to Oct. 24, 1939, and at 
42 hours from Oct. 24, 1939 to Oct. 24, 1940, when 
the standard workweek became 40 hours, which it 
now is. All persons covered by the Act and not 
expressly exempted from its overtime provisions 
who are employed a greater number of hours than 
the standard workweek must be paid for the ex- 
cess hours at a rate not less than one and a half 
times their regular rate of pay. Among others, 
railroad employees and persons whose work affects 
the safety of interstate bus and truck operations 
are specifically exempted from the overtime pro- 
visions. In industries found by the Administrator 
to be of a seasonal nature owing to climate or other 
natural conditions, employees may work up to 12 
hours a day or 56 hours a week (for not more- 
than 14 weeks in a year) before overtime payment 
is required. A relaxation of the overtime pro- 
visions is also made in the case of certain collective 
bargaining agreements with representatives of em- 
ployees certified as bona fide by the National Labor 
Relations Board, and in the case of certain agri- 
cultural processing and handling operations. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, 77,946 in- 

spections for compliance with the Act were made — 
by the Wage and Hour Division, a gain of 25,380 
or 48.3 per cent over the number of inspections 
made during the previous fiscal year. These in- 
epectiors. revealed 55,021 employers in violation of 
the Act, 28,383 of the violations being of so serious 
a nature as to require the restitution of $20,978,524 
to 562,858 employees. _ 
- During the same period 1,175 civil suits for in- 
junctions to restrain violation of the Act and 133 
criminal prosecutions were instituted. In criminal 
cases tried during the year, $160,350 in fines was 
collected. In 945 legal cases the courts ordered 
the restitution of $1,763,912 to 51,602 employees. 

To reach as rapidly as-is economically feasible 
the objective of a universal minimum wage rate 
of 40 cents an hour in covered industries, the Ad- 
ministrator is required to appoint and convene a 
committee for each industry subject to the Act. 
It is the duty of these committees to recommend, 
with due regard to economic and competitive con- 
ditions, the highest minimum wage rate up to 40 
cents an hour which will not substantially curtail 
employment in the industry. The membership of 
each committee is equally distributed among mem- 
bers representing employers and employees in the 
industry and the public. After a public hearing 
on a recommended minimum wage, the Administra- 
tor may issue a Wage Order establishing the 
recommended rate for the industry; he may require 
the committee to reconsider its recommendation, 
or he may dissolve the committee and appoint a new 
one te consider a minimum wage for that industry.. 
In no case may the Adiministrator issue a wage 
order which does not give effect to the wage recom- 
mendation of a committee. An amendment to the 
Act enacted by the 76th Congress exempts Puerto 
Rican industries from wage orders issued for con- 
tinental United States, and provides that wage 
rates lower than the statutory minimum may be 
peseatonte a3 ae Rico wed upon the recom- 
mendations of industry committees expressly ap- . 
pointed for the island. 4 s | - 

Minimum wage rates lower than the statutory 
minimum wage may be fixed by the Administrator 
for learners, apprentices, messengers and handi- 
capped workers. ‘ 

The Act exempts from the wage and hour provi- 
sions all employees employed in an executive, ad-— 
ministrative, professional, or local retail capacity or 
as outside salesman (as those terms are defined 
by the Administrator); employees engaged in a 


retail or service establishment, the greater part - 


of whose selling or servicing is in intrastate com- — 


merce; employees of interstate airlines; employees ~ 


1Ag 
Sits 


in the sea food and fisheries industries; agricul- = 


wn aad x 


_ bural employees; employees of l6cal weekly or 
; _ Semi-weekly newspapers of less than 3,000 circula- 
tion which fulfill certain other statutory condi- 
wl Honda: employees of street railways and local bus 
lines; employees in the area of production (as 
_ Gefined by the Administrator) engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, n g, compressing, pasteuriz- 
z ng, preparing in their raw or natural 
state, or canning, agricultural or horticultural 
commodities or in = dairy products; and 
switchboard operators of telephone exchanges hav- 
ed fewer than 500 stations. 
' The immediate effect of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was to raise to 25 cents an hour the pay 
ay of an estimated 300,000 employees of American in- 
; dustry. At the same time it was estimated that it 
shortened the working hours of 1,300,000 workers. 
When the second step of the Act was reached (Oct. 
24, 1939) it was estimated that 690,000 employees 
received pay increases to 30 cents an hour, and 
2,382,000 had their workweek shortened to 42 
hours. The 40-hour week which went into effect 
, Oct. 24, 1940, shortened the hours of approximate- 
ly_2,000,000. ‘workers. 

Nearly 1,500,000 workers received wage rate in- 
creases as a result of 37 wage orders issued since 
the inception of the Wage and Hour Law, through 
June 30, 1942. During the fiscal year ending June 
36, 1942 minimum wage orders for nineteen indus- 
tries were issued effecting increases in wage rates 
for approximately 800,000 employees of the esti- 
mated 3,175,000 covered employees in those indus- 
tries. Industry committee wage recommendations 
for eight industries which were pending at the end 
of the fiscal year, and to be acted upon shortly 
thereafter, provided for additional increases for 
174,000 of the 1,600,000 workers covered in those 
industries. P 
Section 12 of the Act, which is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau, prohibits producers, manu- 
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The primary purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, and activities of employers or employees 
in labor controversies; to see that employees have 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor crganizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
coliective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
_ tion; to prevent ay pee from posse in any 
f: labor practice affecting commerce. 
one areR wes created as an independent agency 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The 
members of the Board were named by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug, 24, 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the 
21 field egencies each with a Regional Director, 
from the old Board which was created on June 19, 
19, 


1 affirms the right of employees to full 
ny yA welt_organization and in the designa- 
tion of representatives of their own choosing for 
the purpose of collective ppeene. and it au- 
thorizes the Board to conduct secret ballots for the 
determination of employee representatives, declar- 
ing unlawful those unfair labor practices which 
abridge or deny the right of collective bargaining. 
As set forth in the Act, the principal powers of 
the National Labor Relations Board are: 
(a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, to 
prevent any person from engaging in any of the 
following specified unfair labor practices when 
they affect commerce; Interference by employers 
with employees’ rights of self-organization and col- 
Jective bargaining; employer domination of a com- 
pany union; discharge of an employee; or discrim- 
ination against him, because of his union activity 
or because he has filed charges or has given testi- 
mony under the act; and refusal by the employer to 
ppengen collectively with the proper representatives 
loyees. 
fT. Bocde whether the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
employer unit, craft unit, plan’ unit, or subdivision 
thereof. a 
a certify the name of employee representa- 
- ie dedaneted: or to ascertain the names by. 
secret ballot. ; : fe 
~(d) To order and conduct hearings and, it 
Pa yiolation of the Act, to issue an order to 
cegse and desist from such unfair labor practice. 
(e) ‘To ter oaths, 


fo: Standards Act; National Labor Relations Act 613 ; 


National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 


NLEB—National Labor Relations Board—Dr. gee < A. Millis, chairman; William Morris Leiserson and 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Louis, New Orleans, Fort W 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Honolulu, T, H., and San Juan, P. R. 


dssue subpoenas, administer oaths, con-4 


facturers and dealers from shipping or delivering 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, 
goods produced in establishments situated in the 
United States in or about which within thirty days 
prior to removal of such goods, child labor has been — 
employed contrary to the minimum age provisions — 
of the Act or regulations issued thereunder. 

The Act sets a basic minimum age of 16 years 
for general employment and provides that a mini-— 
mum age of 18 shall apply to occupations found 
and declared by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
to be particularly hazardous for minors between 
16 and 18 years of age. I x 

As of Aug. 1, 1942, the following occupations have 
been found and declared to be particularly hazar- 
dous: occupations in or about plants manufacturing | 
explosives or articles containing explosive com- 
ponents; occupations in or about any coal mine; 
occupations in logging, and occupations in the oper- 
ation of any sawmill, lathe mill, shingle mill, or 
cooperage-stock mill; occupations involved in the — 
operation of power-driven woodworking machines; — 
occupations of motor vehicle driver and helper; 
and occupations in a workroom inyoiving exposure — 
to radio-active substances. : <= 3g 

The Act also provides for the employment of 14 
and 15 year old children in occupations other than © 
mining and manufacturing under rules and regula- — 
tions issued by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, — 
which limit the employment to periods which will — 
not interfere with schooling and to conditions — 
toe will not interfere with health and well J 

ing. met 

The only exemptions from the application of the — 
child labor provisions of the Act relate to the 
employment. of a minor as an actor in motion pic- 
tures or theatrical productions, and to the employ- — 
ment of a minor under 16 working for his parent 
or a person standing in place of his parent, 
eceupation other than manufacturing or mini 


le 


Regional offices are maintained in Boston, Ne\ 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
orth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


duct investigations, and issue complaints. = = 
(f) To petition any circuit court of appeals for- 
the enforcement of a cease and desist order. = 
(g) To prescribe such rules and regulations A 
pord be necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
et. aye 
Regional directors, in charge of the 24 fiel 
offices of the Board, are designated as the Board's 
agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; 
to investigate employee representation (including 
the taking of secret ballots); to have acces 
and the right to copy evidence, and to admi 
oaths and affirmation. he oe 
Hearings are ordinarily conducted before trial 
examiners in the regions where the unfair labor 
practices occur. In its discretion the Board may 
issue a complaint from Washington and eee 


with a hearing on a violation of an unfair lal 
practice and may follow the same procedure 
petition for an election. Hearings on comple 
and on petitions for elections will be public w = 
otherwise ordered. F> 
The National Labor Relations Act provides tha 
tee Wa the Act shall interfere in any way with 
the right to strike. ~~ 
A charge that any person has engaged in, oe 
engaging in ee A unfair labor practice affecting — 
commerce may be made by any person or labor 
organization. “No formal complaint wp be made 
until the Board has examined the facts and con-— 
cluded that some ground for action exists; no: 4 
will the Board make public any charges against 
employers unlegs the facts show that a formal 
complaint is justified. rag 
Thirty-five Board cases have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United Sey as of 
July 1, 1942. The Board was upheld in 33 cases. — 
During its first seven years the Board has handled — 


id by the Supreme Court; two-thirds of the 
ee Sresented 9 the Board in May of that year 
concerned unfair labor practices. The second 
period began four years later, in May, 1941, when 
1,075 cases were filed with the Board; this time, the - 
workers filed more election petitions than they did 
unfair labor practice charges, ; fier ie ies. 
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‘Paul A. Walker, Norman S. Case, T. A. 


_ Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, as defined in the Communications Act of 
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: Bay cag Pee Gs ha he 
Federal Communications Commission — uf 


. pac_Federal Communications Commission—James Lawrence Fly, Chairman; Ray C. Wakefield, 
Foe acer Noouan B. f M. Craven, George Henry Payne, and Clifford J. Durr. Address, 


telegraphy and radiotelephony), aviation (aircraft — 
and airports), emergency (police, forestry, and — 
special), experimental, Alaskan, and miscellaneous. 

Program broadcast stations are not deemed com- 
mon carriers under the Communications Act. Wire 
service which is intrastate in character is not sub-. 
ject to Commission authority. ; : 

The Commission enlarged (July 1, 1940) its ether 
policing staff under a broad classification of Na- 
tional Defense Operations, augmenting the listen- 
ing posts to obtain precise bearings upon radio 
signals originating from illicit, unauthorized or 
foreign radio stations. This Division has been 
working in conjunction with the FBI, Army and 
Navy. The title of this service became known (June 
1, 1942) as the Radio Intelligence Division. 

The FCC established (February, 1941) the 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service, taking many 
of the personnel of the listening post at Princeton 
University, to establish a monitoring service to 
listen in on foreign propaganda broadcasts. Twen- 


and almost a million words a day are translated 
from some 20 languages and the contents for- 
warded to interested war agencies in the Govern- 


ty-four hour watches are maintained over the air zi 


i 
— negt ion with the national defense. 


s, including standard broadcast, FM (fre- 
noncommercial 
facsimile, de- 


c Works Administration, Col. M, E. 
hington, D. C. 


F sf plan on government reorganization as author- 
in 


ds. 
‘As of June 30, 1942, the total of the allotments 
under all PWA programs was $4,253,249,380, pro- 


, e 
agency of the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or 
such ear date as the President may fix by 
_ Executive order. 

The purpose is to aid in financing and to 
4 facilitate exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular possessions and 
any foreign country or its agencies or nationals. 
It is authorized to do a general banking business. 
to deal in bills of exchange, notes, drafts, and 
other evidences of indebtedness, and, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to bor- 
row money and rediscount evidences of debt; to 
deal in securities, including obligations of the 
United States or any State; to accept bills or drafts 


ment. iv Div 
intelligence activities within_the 
ment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


the Director of Naval Communications, an Assistant 
Secretary of State and an Assistant Secretary of © 


tN 3 Public Works Administration 


PW. \—Public Works Administration, a Mame? _ the Federal Works Agency—Commissioner of the | rT 
more; 


Work of this Division pplements the 
ederal Govern- 
The name of this Division was changed 
(July 28, 1942) to the Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service. 


of the Chairman of the Federal Communications J 
Commission, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, — 


an 


the Treasury. The name was changed (June 15, —. 
1942) to War Communications Board. 3 


Executive Officer, J. J. Madigan. Address, 


were all 100 per cent grants, totalled $1,921,338,286, : 
and those for non-Federal projects totalled $2,331,- 
911,094. The non-Federal total was made up of ; 
$819,876,637 in loans, including some $200,000,000 , 
for railroads, and grants to public bodies in the — 
amount of $1,512,034,557. These allotments made 
possible the construction of projects estimated to , 
cost a total of $6,128,952,061. 2 fj 
No non-Federal applications have been received 
by PWA since Sept. 30, 1938, which date was 
established as a deadline by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration Appropriation Act of 1938. This Act 
also prohibited the making of allotments for any 
non-Federal project, construction of which could 4 
not be started prior to Jan. 1, 1939. Itis anticipated 
that PWA will have substantially completed its 
liquidation by Dec. 31, 1942, except for a few 
projects remaining uncompleted because of litiga- 
tion, scarcity of critical materials, or other reasons, 
Under the terms of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1943, the latest with respect to PWA, — 
the Public Works Administration will cease to exist 
on June 30, 1943. 


sell coin, bullion, and exchange; lend mone: , 
perform the necessary functions permitted by ioe 
in_ conducting such business. Its capital stock of 
peaked = eet eb oo ce par value of 
ck ani ; = 

ferred mero ‘| par value of pre. 

e Bank was authorized by Congress (194 
make loans to assist in the eveheoRrGse oft 
resources, the stabilization of the economies and 
the orderly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. The Bank 
is authorized to have loans of not to exceed 
$700,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 1 

The corporate affairs of the agency are manag 
by a board of trustees consisting of eleven members. 
repeenenyiae yeast aici erkertel of State, Treas 

b; griculture and the 

Finance Corporation. beta 
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Authority 7% 615 


James P, Pope, Directors. 
' Weshington, D. C. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
amended August 31, 1935, July 26, 1939, and June 

- 23, 1940. Its general purpose is to develop the 
= Tennesseé River system in the interests of navi- 
gation, flood control and national defense, and 
to generate and sell surplus electricity to avoid the 
= waste of water power. 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
westward in a wide arc across western North Caro- 
v lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama anc a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally en‘is at Paducah, Kentucky, where the 
Tennessee River joins the Ohio. 

Elevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 
about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
eastern part of the Valley. There is abundant 
rainfell. Annual precipitation averages 52 inches 
ahd is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
is sometimes recorded. Some 3,000,000 persons 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
other 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 
influence. : 

To control the waters of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries requires two lines of action by the 
Authority. The first is the construction of a system 
of publicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
taries and on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 
of these storage and main river dams will reduce 
destructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 
nine-foot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 
of the river, develop a valuable by-product in the 
form of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
my from multi-purpose planning and operation 
which would be impossible with developments hay- 
5 » ing but a single purpose. : 
oy The second line of action on the problem carries 
: the Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
to privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
Controi here requires the cocperation of individual 
landowners in the development and popularizing 
of improved land management and agricultural 
practices, creating thereby increased retention of 
rainfall in the soil to supplement artificial river 
contrel. 

Since the United States entered the war, the 
Authority’s organization has been directed toward 
4 making the greatest possible contribution to the 

_ Natien’s military production effort. Great quanti- 
ties of electricity from the TVA system go into 
aluminum, chemical, and electrometallurgical 
plants. TVA power also seryes scores of other in- 
dustrial plants, munitions industries, and Army 
training camps. 

In accordance with plans worked out with tne 
: War Department during peacetime, the Authority 
has modernized is using the former munitions 
+ plants at Muscle S : A is also making a 
contribution to the war effort through the con- 
struction of houses for defense plant workers in 
congested areas of the Valley. The already par- 
tially developed inland waterway system takes a 
part of the burden off the Nation’s transportation 
system. Research men are also conducting exten- 
sive investigations into the Valley’s mineral de- 
posits, which comprise about one-third of the 
minerals classed as strategic and critical for war 


use. 
To supply aditional power, Congress on July 
31, 1940, authorized TVA to construct Cherokee 
Dam on the Holston River and a new steam plant 
which, with additional downstream installations, 
will add 360,000 kilowatts of capacity. First unit 
of the steam plant was in operation early in 1942. 
_ On July 17, 1941, Congress authorized a four- 
dam development on the Hiwassee River system to 
add 212,000 kilowatts of capacity to the system. 
Work commenced immediately, two storage dams 
to be completed in eight months and two power 
- dams in 18. In addition, construction schedules on 
Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, and Kentucky Dams 
have been moved forward from eight months to a 
full year to provide power at earlier dates. 
Two more dams are now being rushed to comple- 
tion. on an. emergency schedule to provide power 
for Valley se os egemiges ieee Dam on east 
Tenn ’s:-French Bro: ver, 
on ey Tittle Tennessee River in western North 


ep oe TF 


and Fontana Dam |- 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
_ TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority—Dayid E. Lilienthal, chairman; Dr. 


Harcourt Morgan and 


Addresses, Wilson Dam, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and 


Carolina. Construction. of Fontana Dam and a — 
fourth unit at the Watts Bar Steam Plant were 
authorized on December 18, 1941. Douglas Dam ~ 
was authorized Jan. 30, 1942. ’ 
For munitions manufacture, TVA rehabilitated — 
and modernized the ammonium nitrate plant — 
constructed at Muscle Shoals during the World War | 
and maintained in stand-by condition by the Au-— 
thority. As a part of the work, TVA constructed a — 
modern synthetic ammonia plant, supplanting the d 
cyanamide process installed in 1918. The cyana-— 
mide portion of the old plant is to continue in use — 
for production of phosphate fertilizers, or elemental 
phosphorus, useful in defense. Lm 
Many months prior to America’s entry into the — 
war, the Authority built several experimental de- — 
mountable cottages which were used as summer — 
cabins at Pickwick Lake in west Tennessee. These 
cottages were built on a production line by TVA | 
workers at Muscle Shoals in northern Alabama, — 
and were ;trucked about 60 miles to the lake in 
cells or sections. These experimental cottages pro- 
vided a pattern for operations. ee oe 
Later, acting as an agent of the Federal Works — 
Administrator, TVA built 150 demountable houses — 
and 100 homes of a conventional type to provide 
living quarters for industrial workers in the Tri- — 
Cities (Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia) area — 
in northern Alabama. The Authority also has con: 
structed 100 additional demountable houses use — 
of its own employees in the vicinity of the Hiwas- — 
see projects (Apalachia, Ocoee No. 3, Nottely, and, 
Chatuge) in north Georgia, east Tennessee, and — 
western North Carolina, Demountable dormitories, § 
housing from 20 to 64 men each, also have Port 


built for use at the Hiwassee projects and at Fort 
Loudoun Dam in east Tennessee. ae? 
As of June 30, 1942, the Authorify had completed — 
ten multiple-purpose dams, and eight additional — 
projects were either under construction or author- — 

ized. The TVA also owns six dams which were 
acquired by transfer and purchase. In addition to 
its hydroelectric projects, the Authority operates 
steam generating plants at Wilson Dam, Hales 
anc ae 


Bar Dam, Watts Bar Dam, Ocoee No. 1 Dam, 
at Memphis and Nashvflle, Tennessee. Installed — 
capacity of TVA hydro and steam generating plants ie 
is approximately 1,370,000 kw, while the capacity — 
of projects now authorized will more than double 
this figure. z 
A continuous and commercially useful river chan- 
nel is now available from the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee to Chattanooga—464 miles. The fection ea 


depths of eight and nine feet are available ‘& con- 
siderable portion of the time. year-rol ei 
nine-foot channel from the mouth of the river at 
Paducah, Kentucky, to the headwaters above 
Knoxville, Tennessee, will be available 1944, 
following completion of the Kentucky and Fort 
Loudoun Dams. ' ey 
The first dam of TVA’s unified system was V il- 
son Dam, built by Congress as a World War meéa- 
sure and transferred to TVA by legislative action. 
Its 1514-mile reservoir submerges Muscle ag i 


barrier to navigation for generations. oes 

The first TVA-built dam is Norris, whose gates — 
were closed March 4, 1936. At normal level the 
reservoir holds 2,047,000 acre-feet of water and 
covers 34,200 acres. Total storage is 2,567,000 
acre-feet, of which about 2,000,000 acre-feet is 5 
flood storage capacity. . 

Norris Dam, essentially a storage project, is 25 — 
miles northwest of Knoxville on the Clinch River. — 
The total cost of the dam, power plant, switchyard — 
and reservoir was $32,300,000. f AS 

TVA in 1936 also placed in operation a main river _ 
project, Wheeler Dam, at the head of Wilson © 
reservoir. It forms a lake 74 miles long. When ~~ 
filled to its capacity of 1,150,000 acre-feet the lake — 
covers 68,300 acres. The estimated cost is $40,800,- 
000. » : 


Pickwick Landing Dam, 53 miles below Wilson — 
Dam, was completed in 1938. Its reservoir has a 
total storage capacity of 1,091,000 acre-feet and ‘ 
when holding this amount of water covers 46,800 — 
acres. The estimated cost is $41,400,000. 

Guntersville Dam, providing 9 lake 82 miles 
long from the head of Wheeler reservoir to Haies 


# 
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and the powerhouse is five miles d 
Blue Ridge Dam, on the Toccoa River anni 
County, Georgia, has 197,500 acre-feet of storag 
in its 10-mile-long reservoir. aa 
Great Falls Dam, on the Caney Fork River, a 
tributary of the Cumberland, has a storage of 
49,400 acre-feet. 4 ‘ 
The new steam plant, authorized with Cherokee 
Dam, is situated near Watts Bar Dam. The au- 
thority operates three steam plants acquired from 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company, Hales Bar, 
Nashville, and Parksville. It also operates Shef- 
field steam plant, constructed at Muscle Shoals 
during the World War, and leases a steam plant 
in Memphis, Tenn. ’ 
Congress directed the Authority to give pref-- 
erence in the sale of its surplus electricity to 
States, counties, municipalities, and co-operative 


“Bar Dam, was placed in operation in 1939. The 
pool covers 710.700 acres when the reservoir is filled 
to its controlled total capacity of 1,018,700 acre-feet. 


Fo a een ence | tates ner actinnd bat Bebe 
Pena 3 Sete ‘ imate A , 
"The Hiwassee development consists of Apalachia, paing 335,000 vote, aes wore y eidential and farm 


customers. The power was being distributed by 83 
municipalities, including Knoxville, Nashville, 
Memphis and Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 45 co- 
operatives. In addition TVA sells power to power 
companies and industrial plants and uses its elec- 
tricity for dam building and in the fertilizer plant. 

With the exception of customers of the Alcorn 
County, Mississippi, Electric Power Association, 
and the Tupelo, Mississippi, Municipal System, 
where lower rates are in effect, residentialand farm 
consumers were paying the following basic rates: 

3c per kw-hr for the first.50 kw-hrs per mo. 

2c per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per mo. 

le per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per mo. 

4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 
mo. 


- Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, and Nottely Dams. The 
" Apslachia site is below Hiwassee Dam, on the Hi- 


per mo. 

The year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
market for TVA power among preferred customers 
through the acquisition of the electric facilities 
of a number of privately owned public utilities, 
culminating in the purchase of the system of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company by the Author- 


Wer ae 
reservoir. Total estimated cost is $40,300,000. 
Fort Loudoun Dam is located at river mile 
602.3. Work started in July, 1940. Total storage 
will be 365,500 acre-feet; flood storage 105,000 
acre-feet. It will provide 9-foot navigation to 
noerile, Tenn. Total estimated cost is $35,300,- 
000, 


Watauga project on the Watauga River in east 
‘Tennessee, the South Holston project on the South 
_ Fork of the Holston River in east Tennessee, and 
_ the Fontana project on the Little Tennessee River 
_ in western North Carolina, Watauga Dam will be 

318 feet high and 860 feet long, with a 7,200-acre 
lake cova ay useful storage capacity of 627,000 
_ acre-feet. The South Holston Dam will be 1,530 
feet long and will rise 285 feet above the stream 

bed. Its 9,000-acre lake, extending 24 miles up- 
_ stream, will have a useful storage capacity of 
660,000 acre-feet. Fontana Dam will be 460 feet 
high and 1,850 feet. long, with an 11,000 acre 

reservoir area having a useful storage capacity of 

1,160,000 acre-feet. 

Douglas Dam, authorized Jan. 30, 1942, is being 

rushed to completion on an emergency construc- 
jon schedule of 12 months to closure. It will be 

_ 161 feet high and 1,682 feet long with a 31,000-acre 

_ dake having a useful storage capacity of 1,330,000 
acre-feet. — 

On Aug. 16, 1939, in connection with the pur- 
chase of the electric system of the Tennessee 
_ Blectric Power Company, the Authority acquired 
five major dams and hydro plants. The largest is 
Hales Bar, on the Tennessee River 33 miles down- 
stream from Chattanooga at the head of the Gun- 
tersville pool. The reservoir, with 124,800 acre- 
feet of storage, extends to Chattanooga. Com- 
_ menced in 1905, the dam and hydro plant were 

placed in commercial operation in 1914. 


Ocoee No. 1 is on the Ocoee River, 12 miles above 
the mouth, in Polk County, Tenn. Its reservoir, 
extending 744 miles upstream, has a storage ca- 
pacity of 25,800 acre-feet. Ocoee No. 2 at the head 
of the Ocoee No. 1 pool, is used for diversion only 


Oe Lee ee 


ity, 21 municipalities, and 11 co-operative associa- 
tions on Aug. 15. Of the contract price of $78,- 


600,000, the Authority paid $44,949,000 for dams 
and hydro plants, three Pao steam plants, and 
a number of other sma 

lines, and some distribution pro 
mainder of the price was paid 
and co-operatives for distribution properties. The 
system served about 142,000 customers. 


fuel plants, transmission - 
rties. The re- 
y municipalities 


Other large acquisitions of privately owned elec-— 
tric properties by TVA in conjunction with lecal 
agencies included purchases of Memphis and Knox- — 
ville, Tennessee, electric systems in 1939. 
pare boo up to June 30, 1942, amounted to some 

116,000,000, paid by TVA and by local agencies. 

Congress in June 1940 amended section 13 of 
the TVA Act to provide for increased payments 
to the states in lieu of taxes and for more equitable 
distribution of the payments among states and 
counties. The amendment provides that in the 
fiscal year 1941 the Authority shall pay to the 
states in which it sells or owns power property 10 
percent of its gross revenues for the preceding 
po ear. The percentage payments are scaled 
at 5% in 1948. 

The Authority received $50,000,000 from the Na- 
tional Recovery Act of 1933, $25,000,000 from the 
Emergency Appropriations Act of 1934, and $36,- 
000,000 and $39,900,000 in direct appropriations by 
the Seventy-fourth Congress for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937. The 
Seventy-fifth Congress sappropria $40,166,270 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and gave 
TVA the authority to make commitments for an 
additional $4,000,000. For the fiscal year endin: 
June 30, 1939, Congress appropriated $40,000,00C 
oe ioe The ne oH ig pity aula appropriated 

ar ending June 30, » and $40,000, 
for the year ending June 30, 1941. — = 

In July, 1940, Congress appropriated an is 
tional $25,000,000 to commence a $65,800,000 ora 
Hational. deferine, ‘particuierly the cree een or 

efense, particular! e ) 
aluminum for airplanes. ehbe aa = hg 


The Seventy-seventh Congress appropriai 79, - 
800,000 for the fiscal year ending Fine a0, ipa a 


also made additional appropriations of $40,000 000" Tae 


$47,000,000, and $30,000,00. 


The Independent Offices Appro’ 

Es Htde A OE ITE ae 
000. S gs the total approp 9 

ar the Authority to $687,969,270., )/P"ations 


riations’ Act. 
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Total — 


succeeding years until they are stabilized © 


43, amounted to: 
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Housing Agency; Federal Housing Administration 617 
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2 National Housing Agency | 
NHA—National Housing Agency; John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. Add 
; : » Jr. ress: Washington, D. C. 
: = ised New York, Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland, Ghiceed kaaaae 
The National Housing Agency was eaiea by | Federal Home Loan Bank ir 
Lad rocker ean ee 1942). Employing the| Federal Public Housing Aathertiy,  n 
ves in him by the First War Powers Act, In addition to tvisi i i ) ae 
ames ee ee Order 9070 aed of the Loree COMBHGAeEE niin, the Naa 4 
in e National Housing Agenc ministrator and his staff perf = 
the housing functions and activities seein caine tion arising out of the war effort. fn pooper afin 
Tied on by the following agencies: the Federal | With the War Production Board, the War Man- 
Housing Administration, the Federal H power Commission, and other Federal agencies, the 
a > ome Loan : 
Bank Board, the Federal Home Loan Bank System, | Olice of the Administrator determines the need 
‘ the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora. for housing for war workers in areas where a 
_tion, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the shersege of shousing xists 0b eneeiae 
United States Housing Corporation, the United | Snteatens to impede the war program, and devises 
_ States Housing Authority, the Defense Homes Cor- He es Si and means of supplying such peed. sella 
| poration, the Federal Works Agency, the Public | {¥nction involves: surveys of individual communi- 
Buildings Administration, the Division of Defense | Yes: the compilation of employment and housing 
a Housing and the Mutual Ownership Defense Hous- data from both public and private sources; ne- — 
t. 


, tae 


: uy ! = gotiation of priority ratings for materials; finally, 
a ee Federal Works Agency, the War | in light of ail the various y pee a determinasion eet 
Pouttars Be aN ais ah pe RG wae ee 5 | Of the proportion of the housing need for each — 
PGinstatin  pablie hiising of the F oma BE nb community which can be met (a) through a more ~ 
Perenieisteas ion. aie the Beater oF tren ae tnertn dan! complete utilization of existing housing facilities, 
ing oe aiviatiGn. {b) the proportion which can be supplied by Enrgie red 


: . ‘ — builders through new construction, and 
nt Neary ae oo ees three principal | proportion of the remaining need absolutely essen- _ 


tial to the war effort and i by 
; r Federal Housing Administration and which must therefore be 


supplied through publicly financed housing. See 


= 


Federal Housing Administration tou Mit & 


FHA-—-Federal Housing Administration—Abner H. Ferguson, Commissioner. Address, Washingtor 
D.C. State and District offices are maintained in the various states. 4 Soe 


As x 
The Feders] Housing Administration, since Feb. In addition to these direct operations, the FHA __ 


24, 1942, a constituent agency of the National performs valuable services for the War Production ve 4 
Housing Agency, was created by the National Board in connection with wartime construction and — ' 
i 


5 S . | the conservation of critical war materials. Because 
Housing a approved June 27, 1934, and subse of the imperative need for conserving critical war 
quently amended, “‘to encourage improvement in | materials, new projects under the FHA program 
housing standards and conditions, to provide 4) gre necessarily confined to those meeting only the At 
system of mutual mortgage insurance, and for | most urgent war housing requirements and de- 
other purposes.’”” The Act authorizes the Federal | signed to produce maximum economies in use of A 
Housing Commissioner (1) under Title I to insure | scarce materials. s ¥ 
qualified lending institutions against losses up to Title VI of- the National Housing Act, created 
10 percent of their totai insured loans for repair, | by Congress in March, 1941, was enacted to give > 
: the FHA a particularly effective means of facilitat- _ 
ing private construction of war housing. Its scope 
was expanded by amendments of May, 1942, so that — 
in addition to providing for the insurance of 
mortgages on one-to-four-family dwellings for sale _ 
or rent, with occupancy priority to war workers, it 
also provides for the insurance of mortgages not _ 
exceeding $5,000,000 on rental housing projects for 
war workers. The original authorization under 
Title VI was $100,000,000; this was subsequently 4 
increased to $300,000,000 and then to $800,000,000. 
In contrast to the provisions of Title II limiting — 


90 percent mortgages to owner-occupied new homes, ~ Mr 
Section 603 ot Title VI authorizes the insurance of 
mortgages representing up to 90 percent of the © 
FHA valuation of newly constructed dwellings of 
which the builder is the mortgagor. Mortgages 
insured under this section are limited to a maxi- 
mum of $5,400 on a single-family dwelling, $7,500 
on a two-family dwelling, $9,500 on a three-family © i 
v 


rtg: 
; ed for appraisal; $148,609,116 in Title II larg 
ee ss cepted for insurance; 


ages ac 
itle VI defense housing mort- 


dwelling, and $12,000 on.a four-family dwelling. 
The maximum term is 25 years and the maximum 
interest rate is 4.5 percent. The mortgage insur- 
ance rate is 12 of one percent. ove 
Under Section 608 of Title VI, the Commissioner 
is authorized to insure mortgages on large-scale 
projects in amounts not to exceed $5,000,000, and 
not to exceed 90 percent of the Commissioner’s 
estimate of the reasonable replacement cost of the 
completed project; the mortgage amount per room 4 
may not exceed $1,350. The propery must be 
designed for rent for residenti use by war 
workers. The mortgagor must be approved by the 
Commissioner and may be regulated by him as to : 
rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return, and methods of operation. 
In authorizing insurance of mortgages under — 
Title VI, the Commissioner must find that the — 


Insurance under Title VI of war housing 
loans confined to designated critical areas and to 
new ce which are clearly essential. to meet 
the needs of war workers. 

the Insurance of Title I loans in the designated 
areas to provide additional living accommodations 
for war ieee dal pe opeoh ae the repair or conversion 
if existing structures. ¥ 
% (3) Insurance of Title I loans in all sections of 
the coun to finance essential repairs required 
for sanitation and health or to prevent deteriora- 


ot) Insurance under Title II of home mortgage 

on mueting smelling fo enable ie ree 
place their mor ebt on a soun izing 
r i facilitate the transfer of existing homes. 


project with respect to which the mortgage is — 

executed is an acceptable risk in view of the war 

emergency. The Commissioner may prescribe such 

procedures as he may deem necessary to secure 

occupancy priority to war workers. che. ' 
The maximum insurance liability which the 

Commissioner is authorized to ineur under Title 

I is $165,000,000. Loans insured under this Title 

are of three types: a ‘ 
Loans up to $2,500 to finance essential repairs. — 


' 


Such loans are repayable in equal monthly install- 
ments, with maximum terms subject to the pro- 
~~ visions of the Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation 
- W. The maximum charge on this type of loan may 


f 


amount of a 1-year, monthly installment note. 

Loans up to $5,000 to remodel or convert existing 
structures in the designated war industry areas to 
provide additional living accommodations for war 
workers. The maximum term of a loan of this type 
is seven years. Where the loan is $2,500 or less 
the maximum rate is the same as that for other 
_ FHA insured repair loans, that is, $5 per $100 
face amount of a one-year monthly installment 
- note; where it exceeds $2,500, the maximum charge 
“may not exceed a rate equal to $4 per $100 face 
amount of a one-year monthly installment note. 
__. New construction loans up to $3,000 are also in- 
-_ surable under Title I. The term and rate vary 
oy secording to the use to which the structure is toe 
ee Dp : 


. 


ut. 

Total claims, less recoveries, paid by the FHA 
on Title I loans as of June 30, 1942, amounted to 
$26,960,675, or 1.669 percent of the grand total of 
‘Title I loans reported. 

Title II provides for a long-term mortgage in- 
surance program to be carried out by means of two 
mortgage insurance funds, one under Section 203 
: ortgages on individual_one- to four-family 
uses and the other under Section 207 (and the 


m 

this Title is $5,000,000,000. 
Under Section 203, the Commissioner is author- 

d to insure first-mortgage loans made by ap- 


Biashington, D.C, 


i: 


| 1, Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
_ institutions. 

ederal 

3. Home Owners’ Loan 

_ mortgage distress during the depression. 


The Federal Home Loan 
created by Congress (July, 1932) as a central 
- credit reserve system for savings and home-financ- 
ing institutions, parallel in a degree to the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Land Banks in the 
fields of commercial banking and agricultural 
_ fimance. Institutions eligible for membership in 

the 12 regional Federal Home Loan Banks of the 
aie Tyra teateee loan associations and 
8 utions, and insurance 
. mutual savings Ss. merece NR 


4 Short-term un- 
ade. ; 


ve advanced 
institutions 


“y tr) rr iy wi he he aoe 
618 +U. S.—Federal Housing Administration; . 


not exceed a rate equal to $5.00 per $100.00 face |. 


ee NS Se Se ee ea ee 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
FHLBA—Federal Home Loan Bank Administration; 


€ Federal Home Loan Bank Administration administers the following four agencies: 
& reserve credit system for thrift and home-financing _ 


ADs 2 F Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
_ institutions of the savings, building and loan type, = 

ret! Corporation, an emergency organization which relieved home 
a 4. United States House Corporation (in liquidation.) 
; } FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 

Bank System was | and have received repayments totalling 


, 


mortgage insurance prer 
both on declining balances. ° te 
some sections of the country percent. 

As of June 30, 1942, the Mutual Mortgage | 


$45,468 ,869.81. ; 
As of the same date, 3,644 of the 921,762 — 
premium-paying home mortgages on FHA books la 
had been foreclosed by the lending institutions, 
and turned over to the Commissioner. Of these 
preperties 3,356 were resoldiat prices which left-a 
net charge against the fund of $1,941,547.90; the 
remaining 288 properties were held awaiting sale. 
Construction of apartments or groups of indi- 
vidual homes is encouraged under Section 207 of 
the Act. Insurance is provided in this section for 
mortgages on apartment or group housing projects 
amounting to as much as $5,000,000, with maxi- 
mum interest at 4 percent and amortization periods 
averaging around 28 years; the mortgage amount 
per room is limited to $1,350. — 
Assets of the Housing Insurance Fund. (the fund 
under which Section 207 and Section 210 projects 
are insured) totalled $15,739,088.15 as of June 30, 
1942. Outstanding liabilities totalled $13,480,722.23, 
leaving a net of $2,258,365.92. Of the 350 projects 
insured under Sections 207 and 210, 15 have been 
acquired and one mortgage note assigned to the 
Commissioner. Seven projects have been sold with — 
a net charge against the fund of $3,572.87 and the 
other eight are being operated under FHA su- 
pervision. 4 
The War Housing Insurance Fund of $10,000,000 — 
was set up in April, 1941, with funds to be 
vanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation — 
and as of June 30, 1942, assets totalled $10,292,- 
103.99. Against these assets there were no out- 
standing liabilities. fi 
As of June 30, 1942, the average gross income of 
the FHA through appraisal fees, premium pay- 
ments, and reinvestment of funds, exceeded $2,412,- 
000 a month. Of this amount over $1,820,000 was 
derived from operations under Title II, around 
arte under Title I, and around $302,000 under 
itle VI. : 
Under Title III of the National Housing Act, the — 
Federal National Mortgage Association purchases ~ 
FHA-insured small-home mortgages from originat- 
ing lenders and in some instances makes insured — 
loans on large-scale housing Pris It derives 
its lending funds from the public through sale of 
bonds secured by the purchased mortgages. 


John H. Fahey, Commissioner. Address, — 


which protects investments in 


7 a 4 
leaving a balance outstanding of $109 Ged Bae oe 
Congress authorized the U. = Treasury to pro- 
capital, and " , 
30, 1942, the Treasury had paid in its eh poe 
scription of $124,741,000, while the member insti- 
tutions owned paid-in stock amounting to $50,- _ 
791,650, making a total capital of $175,532.650. 
Reserves and undivided profits of the’ Banks 
amounted to $14,105,921. To date, they have paid 
fsdlclons "aad Gast RPA I so meee 
S an » 187, 
and are entirely self-sustained. Ne Soe 
n ; mee’ e€ expanding needs 
members, the Bank System went int the ventaney 
markets for its first public financing. To date, 11 
issues of consolidated debentures totaling $292,700,- 
peop eae po pe eer were heavily 
- . As of June r 
outstanding in the amount 1 B00 cae eco’ ; 


$4, 
to 


Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise Federal — 
to provi nal! ys 
home-financing facilities mbpievae hehe monal , 
are now in Sop es 1,464 of these privately 

and managed institutions, 640 newly organized and be 
824 converted from state-chartered associations, . 


Pe 


edeval Home 


ral ; 
eI A 
‘The Federal wd i and Loan Insurance Cor- 
ration was created by ee ord n to insure 
the safety of savings up to $5,000 vestor in 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations and in such 
State-chartered institutions of the savings and loan 
type 3s apply and are approved for its protection. 
Staudards of eligibility for applicant associations 
include sound financial condition, competent man- 
agement, safe lending policies, and satisfactory 


Created by Congress in 1933 to aid distressed 
if home owners, the HOLC refinanced more than a 
million mortgages, amounting to approximately 
$3,093,000,000 prior to the close of its lending 
_perioa in June, 1936. It since has advanced some 
$174,000,000 to its original borrowers, largely to 
overcome tax difficulties. It now is engaged princi- 
pally in the collection of its loans and the liquida- 
tion of the properties it has been forced to acquire. 


$1,338,142,424, about 41% of the total funds it 
advanced. More than 160,000 loans, amounting 
to $400,500,000, nad been paid in full, and nearly 
95% oi its active accounts were current or less 
than three months in arrears. The Corporation 
had been forced to acquire about 190,000 properties, 
about 18.7% of the number on which loans were 
granted. Of these, 150,000 had been sold, 2nd of 
the unsold properties available to yield income, 
93% were rented. f 
Provided with $200,000,000 initial capital, the 


The United States Housing Corporation was in- 
corporated on July 10, 1918, pursuant to an Act of 
Congress, to provide housing for workers in war 


The Federal Public Housing Authority operates 
- under powers and funds provided mainly by seven 
legislative acts cf Congress and their amendments. 
The so-called Lanham Act, as amended, provides 
$600,000,60C in appropriations and establish the 

_ principai regulatory provisions the war housing 
program. Public Law 781, the second Supplemental 
Defense Appropriation Act provides a $100,000,000 
appropriation for war housing. Public Law 671 
expands the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, and permits the use of USHA funds for 
war housing. Public Laws 9, 73, and 353 authorize 
appropriations totaling $320,000,000 for temporary 

&p housing. ; 

: Beara bankas Act, as amended, authorizes the 
- Federal Government to construct and operate 
public housing for persons engaged in war activities 
and their families, and for single war workers, in 


Loan Bank; Fed’l Public Housing Authority 619 ae 
_ FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


As of June 30, 1942, the HOLC had collected j 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION 


* 


A f Sune 30 19 tal of 2,3 
s of June 42, a total of 2,374 associations, 
with assets of $3,461,328,000 had been insured, pro- 
tecting the savings of more than 3,100,000 investors. 
Congress provided $100,000,000 pair-in capital of 
the Corporation. Each insured association pays an 
annual premium based upon its total shares and ~ 
creditor liability. On June 30, 1942, the Corporation 
had accumulated reserves of more than $33,000,000. 


7 


HOLC was authorized to issue U. S. guaranteed — 
bonds in an amount not to exceed $4,750,000,000, of © 
which $3,489,453,550 were issued. A total of 
$2,119,317,750 in bonds was outstanding as of 
June 30, 1942. 


Loans were made at an interest rate of 5%, later 
accepted at the rate of 414%, and were to run for 
a period not over 15 years and be retired through 
monthly payments covering principal and interest. 
Under the Mead-Barry Act of 1939, the HOLC was ~ 
authorized to extend loans, where justified, for a. 
period of not more than 25 years from the date of __ 
the original loan. = 4 
On the average, HOLC borrowers were two years 
delinquent in principal and interest, in arrears 
more than two years in taxes, and unable to obtain 
private mortgage credit when they were refinanced. 
HOLC mortgages were reduced approximately $200,- 
000,000 through agreement with the mortgage 
holders at the time of refinancing and ‘it is esti- 
mated that HOLC borrowers since have been saved 
more than $400,000,00 in interest alone. 


industries. By Executive Order 9070 of February 


Federal Public Housing Authority 


FPHA—Federal Public Housing Authority—Herbert Emmerich, Commissioner. Address, Washington, 


se areas in which the President finds there is an 
eae shortage of housing which may impede the 
war program and where such housing would not 
pe provided by private capital when needed. 
Persons engaged in war activities include (1) 
enlisted men in the naval and military services; 
(2) employees in the Navy and War Departments 
assigned to duty at naval and military reservations, 
posts, or bases; (3) workers engaged or to be en- 
aged in industries connected with and essential 
- €o the successful prosecution of the war; (4) officers 
of the Army and Marine Corps not above the grade 
of captain, and officers in the Navy and Coast 
Guard not above the grade-oi lieutenant, senior 
grade, assigned to duty at naval and military 
Yeservations, posts, or bases, or to duty at war 


industries. 
J imits construction costs in two ways. 
ae page dling over the average cost of all 


; shall aaa $ 

‘ es, 
in the Territory of Alask: 
ceed 


Tus- 


sa 


24, 1942, the Corporation was placed in the Federal e 
Home Loan Bank Administration for liquidation. 


* 


Les 
D.C. 
Rentals charged Army and Navy personnel are to 
be fixed by the War and Navy Departments. 
Moneys derived from operations of property are to — 
be returned to the appropriation, and made avail- 
able for expenses of maintenance and operation, 
the unobligated balance to be covered into the 
Treasury at the end of each fiscal year. Pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes approximating the full local 
tax payments on such projects as if they were not — 
tax exempt are authorized. 1? 

Lanham Act houses built prior to the statutory 
amendments of Jan. 21, 1942, were available for 
disposal to local housing authorities to be used by 
low-income families after the war. Such use is 
expressly forbidden in tlle amendments for projects — 
built after that date, unless specifically authorized 
by Congress; instead, they must be sold and dis- 
posed of as expeditiously as possible. . 

Public Law 781 authorized the War and Navy 
Departments to construct houses, some of which 
(located off Army and Navy reservations) have 
been transferred to the FPHA.° i 

Management and operation of these projects are 
subject to tis ee regulations as those built 
under the Lanham Act. 

Public Law 671 in effect broadens the United 
States Housing Act and adapts the FPHA low-rent a 
housing operations to war housing. This was ac- — 
complished by lifting limitations in the United 
States Housing Act, mainly as follows: é a 

(1) Sisters dwellings in equal number need — 
not be eliminated. Ap 

(2) Tenants need not be restricted to low- 
income families. 


3) Restriction on amount a single State may 
peastua (10 percent of total Sunda) removed. _ 
(4) Use of Federal powers of condemnation — 


permitted in acquisition of land. 
(5) Low-rent 
clared war proj 


at naval and — 
and -(2) 


, 


in cities of under 500,000; (2) $1,250 a room, or 
$5,000 a dwelling in cities of more than 500,000. 
= Rental charges are to be based on ability of war 
workers to pay. ~ j 

_ Contractual agreements are subject to State laws 
_ which in most cases require competitive bidding. 
Management and operations (except for four 
projects operated by the Army and Navy) are 
_ handled entirely by local authorities, who own the 


_ Projects as in the low-rent housing program. : 

Public Laws 9, 73, and 353, authorize and ap- 
_ bropriate a total of $320,000,000 for temporary 
demountable housing; Public Law 9, the Urgent 
_ Deficiency Appropriation Act, $5,000,000; Public 
_ Law 73, the Additional Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
i _ priation Act, $15,000,000; and Public Law 353, the 
_ Third Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, $300,- 
~ 000,000. Management and operation of this type 
. of housing are Subject to the regulations set forth 
_ in the Lanham Act. 3 
_, the need to conserve metals, transportation 
_ facilities, and skilled labor for use in direct pro- 
4 ‘duction of vital war materials have dictated the 
types of war housing. Permanent homes have been 
_' built only in areas where the need for additional 
Bai et 


5 >| 


tance Corporation is to insure the deposits of 


oe the chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
Li 8 
3 


iy Corporation also supervises and conducts 
Tegular examinations of insured State banks not 
_ ‘Members of the Federal Reserve System and exer- 

cises_ some supervisory control over, all insured 
banks. i 


he capital stock of the Corporation subscribed 


Bee By 
_ the Treasury of the United States, $150,000,000; by 
_ the Federal Reserve Banks, $139,299,556.99. Each 


On June 30, 1942, the surplus of the Corporation 
as $204,588,000, having increased during the first 


_. The Civilian Conservation Corps was created by 

Act of Congress, approved June 28, 1937, suc- 

ceed: the agency known as Emergency Conser- 
19. 


4 
. cee ing 
‘ vation Work, which was established by Executive 
Order dated April 5, 1933, under the Act of March 
31, 1933. The 1937 Act, which established the 
paUG, also extended its period of operation until 
duly 1, 1940. This Act was amended August 7, 
1939, providing for the continuation of the Corps 
through June 30, 1943. 
y The CCC operated as an independent govern- 
ment. td from April, 1933, through June 30, 
1939. On July 1, 1939, it became part of the Fed- 
_ eral Security Agency created by the President under 
zy, the Reorganization Act of 1939. Public Law 647- 
¥ Tith ste ag halted operation of the Civilian 
i 


Conservation Corps June 30, 1943, and set aside 
- $8,000,000 for use in liquidating ‘the CCC, said 
_ liquidation to be completed as uiokly as possible 
but in any event not later than June 30, 1943. 
Liquidation of Corps assets was begun by James 
mr st 2 mtee, Corps Director, on July 1, and by 
Sept. 30 all men had been sent home and more 
_ than 50 percent of the Corps assets, estimated 
at an excess of $100,000,000 had been disposed of. 
_ The bulk of COC supplies, notably the trucks, 
tractors, camp furnishings, foodstuffs, etc., were 
turned over to the Armed forces for’ use in the 
war effort. 

The purpose of the CCC was to provide employ- 
ment and vocational training for youthful citizens 
of the United States, unemployed and in need 
of employment, and to a limited extent, for war 
veterans and Indians and Territorials, through the 
performance of useful public work in connection 


ss Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


INGA Se 

_ FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, chairman. Address, Washington, 
_ D.C. District offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Columbus, O., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
St. Louis, Madison, Wisc., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., atid San Francisco. 


. Civilian Conservation Corps a 
ea) “CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—James J. McEntee, Director; 


= 


housing will continue after the war. * 
‘demountable homes have been built 
remote areas where there is doubt that 

needed after the war. If not, such housing 

taken down, transported, and re-erected elsewhere. 
Stopgap and temporary shelter has been prov: 

by trailers in places where they are needed or 
for a short time or until more permanent housing 
can be built. Dormitories are provided for single 
and double occupancy. : " 
To July 17, 1942, a total of 309,379 family dwell- 
ing units to be built with public funds had been 
programmed. Of this total, 144.230 were under 
construction, and 106,276 were available for oc- 
cupancy. Dormitory accommodations for 85,431 
persons and a trailer and portable units had 
been programmed. 

As in the case of the slum clearance program, 
which had been deferred for the duration of the 
war, the war housing program is decentralized. 
The local housing authority continues to play the 
central role, and its facilities are used to the fullest 
extent. Wherever local authorities exist they are 
invited to act as agents in the construction and ~ 
i Management of war housing projects. t y 


six months of 1942 by $30,088,000. As of June 30, 
1942, total capital and surplus were $583,887,000. 
._ Deposits in 13,403 operating commercial banks © 
within the United States and possessions were in-- 
sured by the Corporation June 30, 1942. In addition, _ 
53 mutual savings banks were insured on that date, — 
The insured banks on June 30, 1942, held deposits 
of about $71,000,000,000. ‘ 

During the six months ended June 30, 1942, 11 
insured banks suspended or received aid from the 
Corporation. The 41,134 depositors in these banks, be 
having total deposits of $11,137,000, were protected 3 
to the extent of $11,128,000, or about 99.9 percent 
of their claims. Of these depositors, 41,128 were 
fully protected. 

For the entire period of deposit insurance from 
Jan. 1, 1934, through June 30, 1942, FDIC acted to ma 
protect 1,247,638 depositors of 381 insolvent banks. 
Total deposits in these banks were $479,497,000, all 
but 2.2 per cent of which was made available 
promptly without loss to depositors. Only 1,952 of 
these depositors held accounts in excess of $5,000. 

Disbursement by FDIC for the protection of 
depositors in insolvent insured banks through June 4 
30, 1942, amounted to $268,638,000, of which it is 
estimated that more than $220,000,000 will be re- 
covered by the Corporation. } 


“ 
ome: 
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Address, Washington, D. C. ae 
with the conservation and development of its aoa 
possessions. Junior enrollees, to be eligible, had 
to be unmarried, between the ages of 17 and 23, 
unemployed and in need of employment. There 


= no age or marital restrictions for war vet- 
rans. 


ized the operation of camps or facilities for not to 
i and 5,000 
additional territorial and insular possession en- 
rollees. Enrollments were for a eriod of six b 
months and total service was limited to two years. _ : 
Among the projects completed by the Corps: 
from its inception through June 30, 1941, were — fol 


of 7,073 impounding and large diversion dams, th 
development of 23,725 springs, wells, water neve 


$ on fire-prevention and pre-suppression _ 


The first session of the 77th Congress appropri. 
ated $246,960,000 for the CCC for the ‘fiscal ye: ir 
ending June 30, 1942. A total of $131,000,000 was. 
expended. 5 1 ae 


y. 


Address, Wash 


_ Under powers conferred 
War Powers Act, 1941, the President (on Feb. 7, 
1942) issued an executive order establishing the 
War Shipping Aaministration “In order to assure 
the most effective utilization of the shipping of the 
United States for the successful prosecution of the 
war.’”’ Broad powers over the American Merchant 
Marine formerly vested in the Maritime Com- 
mission were transferred to the War Shipping 
Administration and all vesseis except those under 
the control of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and 
Office.of Defense Transportation were pooled under 
its authority. All vessels used for shipping re- 
quirements of the Army, Navy or the governments 
of the United Nations, the order_stated, ‘‘shall 
comply with strategic military requirements.” 

Part of the existing personnel, public property 
and records oi the Maritime-Commission neces- 
eary to the War Shipping Administration’s func- 
tions were assigned to the new agency. 

In addition to the ships produced in the con- 
struction program of the Maritime Commission 
_ and the vessels requisitioned, purchasea, recon- 

ditioned and converted by the commission prior 

to the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 

1941, either title to or the use of practically ail 

privately-owned seagoing vessels, of 1,000 tons or 

over has been requisitioned by the War Shipping 

Administration as well as many small craft be- 

low 1,060 tons, all of which have been converted 

into some type of war service. 
Pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, there 
was established in the Maritime Commission a di- 
vision Gevoted to the training of cacets and cadet 
_ Officers, apprentice seamen and radio operators for 

the merchant marine service. This training pro- 
_ gram was transferred (Feb. 1942) to the Coast 
Guard by Executive Order and (July, 1942) under 
Executive Order these training functions were 
transferred to the War Shipping Administration. 
Under the training program many licensed offi- 
cers and experienced seamen have received ‘‘re- 
fresher’’ courses in navigation. Closely allied with 
the training program is the recruitment and 
Manning organizaticn, the principal function of 
which is to make available at all times a suffi- 


re a him b; 


$ 
zi 
Phe 


s 


e. cient number of seamen and officers for American 
aa and foreign-flag vessels, where and when needed. 


(Term Expires 1943). 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
The Urited States Maritime Commission was 

_ ereated by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The 
act vested in the commission certain functions and 

_ powers, in addition to those of the former United 
States Shipping Board under the Shipping Act, 
_ 1916, the Merchant Marine Act, 1940; the Mer- 
- ehant Marine Act, 1928; the Intercoastal Shipping 
Act, 1933, and amendments to those Acts (as 
modified by the 1936 Act), and transferred to it 
all property owned by the United States and here- 
- tofcre controlled by the Department of Com- 
merce as the successor to the powers and func- 
tions of the former United States Shipping Board 
by virtue of Executive Order, dated June 10, 1933. 
The act also dissolved the United States Shipping 
308 Merchant Fleet Corporation and trans- 
ferred all itS property to the commission, its 
contractus! obligations being assumed by the 
United States. The 1936 Act, as well as the other 
Acts referred to, has been amended in many re- 


spects. 
A Prhe policy declared in the act is that ‘‘It is 
necessary for the national defense and development 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a Merchant Marine (a) 
sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the waterborne 
export and import foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of such 
domestic and foreign waterborne commerce at all 
times, (b) capable of serving aS a naval and mili- 
wry auxili time of war or national emer- 
gency, (c) 
States 


owned and operated under the United 
flag by citizens of the United States insofar 


safest, and most suitable types of. 


equippex 
. constructed in the United States 
Zt With a trained and efficient citizen per- 


M. Woodward, (1945); Capt. Edward Macauley (U. 


may be practicable, and (d) composed of the 


United States Maritime Commission: 


U.S.M.C.—U. 5. Maritime Commission—Rear Admiral Emory §. Land (U. 8. N. Retired), Chairman, 
Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery ( 


and | World War 


War Shipping Administration 


WSA—War Be pene ten alrabonrsncat Admiral Emory S. Land (U. 8. N. Retired), Administrator. | 
the First | As the training courses ure completed by the 


cadets and cadet officers, seamen and radio opera- 


tors, it then becomes the duty of the recruitment — 


and manning organization to place them in suit- 
st oa positions on vessels in the merchant marine 
service. } 

The Recruitment and Manning Organization is 
cooperating with the United Seamen’s Service, Inc., 


in providing welfare, medical aid and recreational — 


facilities for seamen of the American Merchant 
Marine. The first of the convalescent homes was 
officially opened (Sept. 8, 1942). It is used by 
seamen who need a period of convalescence before 
returning to sea duty. Other United Seamen’s 
Service centers are being established to provide 
club-room, hotel, information, canteen and other 
facilities for American seamen in the principal 
ports of the world, cae 
_An Executive Order also vested in the War Ship- 
ping Administration authority to prescribe maxi- 
mum rates of charter hire for all American flag 
ships in domestic and foreign trade and to negoti- 


ate for comparable rates for all foreign vessels — 


operating in the United States foreign trade. 
Through a system of ship warrants issued to 


American-fiag vessels, and to foreign-flag vessels ‘ 


where requested by the owner, the War shipping 
Administration provides for priorities in transpor- 
tation of strategic materials for war and the use 
of shore and other facilities for ships. ‘ 

By Executive Order (Feb. 7, 1942) the President 
transferred to the War Shipping Administration 


the authority vested in the Maritime Commission — 


by Title II, Subtitle Insurance, of the Merchant — 


Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide marine — 
insurance and reinsurance against loss or damagé ... 


by marine risks and risks of war whenever it ap- 
pears that such insurance is needed for trans- 
portation in the waterborne commerce of the 
United States, 


interests, including American-flag vessels or for- 
eign-flag vessels owned by the United States or 
its citizens, cargoes, including shipments 


transported thereon against loss of life, personal — 
injury, or detention by an enemy of the United 
States following capture. ba 


U. S. N.), Vice-Chairman (1948); Thomas 
S. N. Retired), (1 


sonnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy of _ 
the United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant ne 


, 


marine.’’ : 

The duties of the commission include the in- 
vestigation and determination of the ocean ser- 
vices, routes, and lines from points in the United 


States to foreign markets essential for the de- 


¥ 


velopment and maintenance of the foreign com- 
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merce of the United States and the determination — 
of what additions and replacements of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine are required to create an 
adequate and well-balanced merchant fleet to pro- 
vide shipping service on all routes essential for 
the flow of the foreign commerce of the United 
States; and investigation of other maritime prob- 
lems arising under the act and under 
provisions. ‘ 
The commission started (1938) a long-range con- 
struction program to replace over-age cargo 


including insurance against loss 
or damage by risks of war, persons, property, or 


yy exX- 
press or registered mail, personal effects of mas- 
ters, officers and crews of such vessels and others ~ 


944); John M. Carmody, (1946). 
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regulatory 7. 
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and 
passenger-cargo vessels with new and faster ships 


of the latest design, at the rate of 50 ghipe 
year for ten years. Prior to the outbreak of 
war in Europe, this program was accelerated and 
since that time it has been further expanded to 
meet the needs of war until at the present time 
(September, 1942) the Maritime Commission has 
awarded contracts for about 2,300 ocean-going — 
merchant ships totaling 24,000,000 tons to be de- 
livered in 1942 and 1943, including more than 300 
tankers. A great number of smaller auxiliary 
craft also is being built and is not included in 
that tonnage total. There have also been added 
to the American fleet.a large number of foreign- 
fi 
Italian vessels sabotaged by their own crews in 
American waters; vessels from the laid-up fleet of 

I, and vessels purchased or chartered 
from private owners. 3 Y 


vessels requisitioned by the government; 
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: The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
; organized July 6, 1934. 
yoke Bowed of five members, not more than three of 
whom may be members of the same political party. 
_ They are appointed by the President with the ad- 
- ‘yice and consent of the Senate for a term of five 
years. One of the five commissioners is annually 
_ elected chairman. 
a The laws administered by the Commission and 
its functions under each are: 
"Securities Act of 1933—The supervision of the 
registration of security issues and the suppression 
of fraudulent practices in the sale of new securities. 


‘Securities Exchange Act of 1934—The supervision 
and regulation of transactions and trading in out- 
standing securities, both on stock exchanges and 
in the over-the-counter markets. 

. Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935— 
_ The regulation of the financial practices of hold- 
_ ing company systems controlling gas and electric 

_ utilities. 

_ Chapter X, National Bankruptcy Act—The prep- 
aration of advisory Teports on plans, and partici- 
2 » pation as a party, in corporate reorganizations. 

NE _ Trust Indenture Act of 1939—The supervision of 

indentures used in the public offering of new se- 


curity issues. 
Jeae vestment Company Act of 1940—Investment 
han avisers Act of 1940—the registration and regu- 
lation of investment companies and investment 
advisers. | 5 
None of the foregoing statutes administered by 
the Commission guarantees investors against loss. 
_ The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to compel 
full and fair disclosure to investors of material 
_ facts regarding securities publicly offered for sale, 
and to prevent fraud in sales of securities, when 
_ offered or sold in interstate commerce or through 
the mails. The Act requires that, with certain 
th xceptions, every issue of securities to be offered 
4 for Sale to the public through such means must 
mn be ‘Tegistered with the Commission by the filing 
of a registration statement. 
_ There were 194 registration statements effectively 


i} 


eature of the Securities Act is the 


ie 
_ protection which it affords investors against such 


ee 
The purposes of the Securities Exchange Act 
_ of 1934 are in general threefold. First, it is de- 
_ signed to correct unfair practices in the securities 
Markets and to this end stock exchanges are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Commission; 
_ Manipulation of the prices of securities are pro- 
_ hibited; and trading in securities is subject to the 
_ Commission’s regulations. Next, the Act aims to 
Make available currently to the public sufficient 
information concerning the management and 
_ financial condition of corporations whose securities 
| re traded on national securities exchanges to 
; _ enable the investor to act intelligently in making 
_ or retaining his investments and in exercising his 
rights as a Security holder. For this purpose, a 
_-Tegistration statement disclosing full information 
es LL a ae for each security listed on an exchange. 
| | This information is open to the public and must 
_be kept up-to-date through the ling of annual 
‘reports. To guard against the misuse of inside 
information, the Act requires officers, directors, 
_ and large stockholders of listed corporations to 
report all transactions in securities of their 
respective companies. From Jan. 1, 1936, to June 
30, 1942, officers, directors and large stockholders 
of listed corporations filed reports with the Com- 
Durchase or sale of 138 O1L 008 areca ng ine 

sale o ‘ ares of 

their respective companies, tates 


Securities and Exchange 
SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission—Ganson Purcell, 
i nl ke, Jr., Robert H. O’Brien, Commissioners. 
Shite ote aaneained a3 Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Fort } 
York, San Francisco, and Seattle. Branch offices are maintained in some of the Administrative zones. 


The Commission is com-, 


ay 
os 
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U. S.—Operation of Securities and Exchange Commiss 


Th ae oa = 
Commission | — | 2 
Chairman; Kobert E. Healy, Sumne 
madres Phitedeiphia. Pa. Regional 
Worth, New 


The Act also provides a system of regulation of i 


over-the-counter brokers and dealers through 


voluntary associations under the supervision of | 


the Commission. Individual brokers and dealers, 
however, are required to register with the Com- 
mission, and at the close of the fiscal year there 
were 5,557 so registered. The National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., with around 2,593 
members, is registered with the Commission as @ 
national association of brokers and dealers. 

The third purpose of the Act is to regulate the 
use of the national credit to finance trading in 
securities. This is accomplished by the regulation 
of margin requirements and is administered by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. M 

There were 2,299 issuers having securities regis- 
tered on national securities exchanges as of June 
30, 1942. There were 2,661 stock issues and 1,307 
bond issues registered, while 1,065 stock issues and 
226 bond issues were admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges. Sales of stocks and bonds on all regis- 
tered national securities exchanges amounted to 
$6,872,143,000 during the year ended June 30, 1942. 


The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 


is designed to eliminate abuses and to provide a 
greater degree of protection for investors and con- 
sumers in the financing and operation of public 


utility holding companies. Holding companies are — 


required to register with the Commission and, 
subject to certain exceptions provided in the Act, 


registered companies cannot issue or sell securities _ 
or.acquire securities or utility assets without the 


approval of the Commission. The Act 


the simplification of the corporate structures of 


ct calls for 


reistered utility holding companies and the con- ~~. 


finement of their 
grated units. 
regulate the rates of public utilities. 


business to economically inte- — 
The Commission has no power to 


At the close of the 1942 fiscal year, there were 53 _ 


public utility holding company systems registered 
with the Commission, comprising 134 registered 


holding companies and including 1,342 individual 
holding, subholding and operating companies. The — 


total consolidated assets of these companies ap- 
proximated $16,000,000,000. Nearly $4,500,000,000 of 
utility securities have been issued since the Act 
became effective. 4 


& non-partisan 


g its fairness and 
revealing any weaknesses or 


inequities. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, 

the Commission became a participant in 148 
proceedings for the reorganization of 177 corpora- 
tions with total assets of $2,044,933,000 an 


aggregate indebtedness of about $1,317,556,000. ng 
that date, the Commission was actively engaged in 
114 cases, involving 137 corporations with aggregate 


assets of $1,753,306,000 and total tedn 
$1,116,670,000. ae ey 


The Trust Indenture Act requires that bonds, 


notes, debentures, and similar securities blic: 

offered for sale be issued under an inden ihr eos aiee 

meets satisfactory standards and has been duly 
ualified with the Commission: The purpose of 

the Act is to bring all indenture trustees up to the 

high level of diligence and loyalty maintained by 

oe soon sometiec ous pense institutions, and to 

Tustee a better and more is 

position to protect security holders. ohne 
The Investment Com: 

for the registration an 

investment trusts and 

Investment 

registration 
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FCA—Farm Credit Administration—A. G. 
_ governors; address, Kansas City, Mo.; 
2 D.C, District offices are maintained 


Zex.: Berkeley, Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. 


, The Farm Credit Administration, created ‘by 
_ Executive Order effective May 27, 1933, and 
operating as a part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since July, 1939, provides a 
: complete and coordinsted credit system for agricul- 
. ture by making available to farmers long-term 
; and snort-term credit, and by providing credit 
_ facilities for farmers’ cooperative purchasing, 
marketing, and business service associations. 
The system includes 12 Federal land banks 
operating since 1917 which make long-te first 


} 


¢ 


pe 
to 


_ mortgage loans to farmers through national farm 
loan associations: 


the 12 Federal intermediate 
eredit banks authorized in 1923 that discount or 
make loans on the security of agricultural paper 
offered to them by production credit associations, 

banks for cooperatives, and other agricultural 
< financing institutions; the 12 production credit cor- 
. 


porations organized in 1933 which supervise and 
furnish a part of the capital for 530 local pro- 
duction credit associations which provide short- 
term credit for production and general egricul- 
tural purposes; the 12 district banks for co- 
cperatives and a Central Bank for Cooperatives 
organized in 1933, which provide credit for farm- 
ers’ cocperative purchasing, marketing, and farm 
business service organizations; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation which finances Land Bank 
Commissioner loans, and during the emergency 
refinancing period from 1933-1936 assisted in 
_ financing the making of Federal land bank loans. 
‘Joint steck land banks were a part of the original 
_ land bank system, but the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933 withdrew their authority to 
_ make new loans and they are now being liquidated 
- under the supervision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
_ tration. The regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, established by the Reconstruction Finance 
_ Corporation, the crop production and seed loan 
activities of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund, 
formeriy administered by the Federal Farm Board, 
"were also placed under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration May 27, 1933. 
Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the institu- 
tions operating under its supervision are found in 
the following: Federal Farm Loan Act cf 1916 and 
amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
Federal Farm* Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Parm Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit Act of 
1937, and other acts of Congress, either amending 
the foregoing or of temporary character. 
‘Federal Credit Unions organized under the 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chartered 
- Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
‘ mn. However, by Executive Order of the Presi- 
- dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective May 16, 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
/~ tloh. 
Federal Land aa gene E. Rhea, Land Bank 
missioner. Kansas City, Mo. 
Oorhe 12 Federal land banks organized in 1917 un- 
der the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of 1916 make long-term loans secured by first 
mortgages on farm lands. Loans may be made to 
provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 
ses: for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and 
livestock necessary for the proper operation of the 
mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands; to pay debts of the 
_ porrower incurred for Ticultural purposes or other 
_ debts incurred before Jan. 1, 1937; and to provide 
the farmer with funds for general agricultural uses. 
No land bank loan may exceed 50 percent of the 
‘appraised normal value of the land to be mort- 
gaged, plus 20 Cea As the pied onhe ot of os 
ure rovemen' ¢ 
permanent insurs# 50.000 may not be made to 


epee installments over a period 
C ars, Corporations engaged in raising 
a Seo also eligible to borrow under certain 
tations: . 


the Land Commissioner is authorized by 
Sonehieney, vara Mortgage Act of May 12, 


States—Farm Credit Administration 


Farm Credit Administration 


Black, governor; W. H. Dr 
Fig, fs Ww. Warburton, — 
prinfield, Mass.; Baltim 
ville’ Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, an 


—_ 


J. E. Wells, Jr., deputy 
deputy governor, address, Wash 
Louis- — 


es 
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Md.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kas.; Houston, 
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1933, and subsequent acts and amendments to 
make farm mortgage loans until July 1, 1943, Com- 
missioner loans may not exceed $7,500 to any one 
borrower, and such loans, together with all prior 
mortgages or other evidence of indebtedness secured 
by the property, may not exceed 75 percent of the 
ee cng ta igh of the farm. ‘hese loans 
y Made for e same general purposes as — 
Federal land bank loans and ordinarily are based 
on normal agricultural values. However, they may 
be based on values representing a prudent in- — 
vestment for a part-time farmer, under certain 
conditions. The Federal land banks act as agents _ 
of the Land Bank Commissioner and the Federal Py 
Farm Mortgage Corporation in making and ser- 
vicing these loans. tie ie 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M.” 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner, “ P 
Kansas City, Mo. / xs 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks make 
loans to and discount paper for production credit — 
associations, the banks for cooperatives; State and 
national banks, agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, and similar agricultural 
financing institutions. They also make loans to 
cooperative associations of agricultural producers. 
They are not authorized to make loans directly to 
individual farmers and stockmen, but act as 
banks of discount for institutions making such ~ 
loans for agricultural purposes. To be ste { 
for discount or as collateral for a loan to a fi- 
nancing institution, the proceeds of notes offered —~ 
to the intermediate credit banks must have been — 
advanced or used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose, such as the production of 
crops or the raising, breeding, fattening, or ree ie 
keting of livestock. xe 

Federal intermediate credit banks finance their 
lending operations almost entirely through the — 
issuance and sale of short-term collateral trust 
debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of deben Ss 
do not exceed one year. These securities are not 
guaranteed, either as to principal or interest, 
by the United States Government but are offered — 
on the basis of the financial responsibility of the 
banks and the collateral securing their obligations. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations _— 
—C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner, 
Kansas City, Mo. LA 

The 530 production credit associations organized 
and chartered under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
with the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, 
from which they obtain most of their loan funds, — 
form a permanent system to provide short-term 
credit for general agricultural purposes, including 
loans for the production of crops, for the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and forthe 
alteration, repair, and improvement of farm equip- 
ment and buildings. In each district a production hg ) 
credit corporation has assisted in the organization 
of the local associations, providing part of their 
capital through subscriptions to their class A 
stock. The corporations now supervise the opera~ 
tions of the local associations. ki 

Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Co- 
operative Bank Commissioner, Kansas City, Mo. v<- 

The 12 district banks for cooperatives and the | 
Central Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Commodity loans 
are made to finance the handling of readily mar- 
ketable commodities or farm supplies and must be 
secured by such commodities-or supplies. Operating — 
capital loans are used to suppers the coopera- — 
tive association’s own capital funds'during times — 
of peak seasonal activity. - Physical facility loans 
are made for the construction, acquisition, or re- 
financing of physical facilities used by coopera- 
tives in preparing, handling, storing, processing, 
or merchandising agricultural commodities or 
farm supplies or to cooperatives furnishing farm — 
business services. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—A. G. 
Black, Governor FCA, is president of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 

The chief function of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation is to aid in financing the lending 
operations of the Land Bank Commissioner. The 


eM 


Corporation also helped in Saeneng Federal land 
b: loans under the emergency farm debt re- 
financing program b in 1933. The Corpora- 


egun 
tion is authorized to issue and have outstanding 


~ dollars of bonds. 
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at any time a total of not more than 2 billion 
The payment of principal and 
interest on these bonds is.fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Government. 4 

Emergency Crop and Food Loan Section—S. P. 
Lindsey, Jr., Director, Kansas City, Mo. 

An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29, 1937, au- 
thorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make loans to farmers for the 
purpose of financing the production and harvesting 
of crops and the purchase or production of feed 
for livestock. Loans are made from appropriated 


funds, and from collections on loans made in 
prior years. 

Emergency crop and feed loans are made only 
to applicants who are unable to obtain loans from 
other sources in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers who have adequate 
security. ordinarily are able to obtain needed 
funds from local production credit associations, 
banks, or other lenders. 

The regulations provide that the amount which 
may be-loaned to any one borrower shall not ex- 
ceed $400 in any calendar year. 


Agricultural Marketing Administration 


AMA—Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Marketing Administration was es- 
tablished as an over-all marketing agency (Feb. 
23, 1942) by executive order which consolidated 
under an Administrator of Marketing the work 
formerly carried on by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
and the Commodity Exchange Administration. The 
Consumers’ Counsel Division was: also made a part 
of the Agricultural Marketing Administration. 

The functions of this agency are grouped roughly 
into five categories: (1) Lend-Lease purchases, (2) 
Market expansion programs, (3) market stabiliza- 
tion programs, (4) marketing services, and (5) 
market regulation. These activities are designed to 
further’ the war effort, to encourage increased 
domestic distribution and consumption of farm 
products, to eliminate drastic fluctuations of 
market prices, to facilitate the movement of agri- 
cultural commodities through distributive channels, 
“and to eliminate so far as possible abuses and 
malpractices in marketing.: ‘ 

Lend-Lease Purchases—Under authority of the 
Lend-Lease Act, the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchases and delivers vast quantities 
of farm products to representatives of the United 
Nations. The major part of the shipments com- 
prise meat products and dairy and poultry products, 
but the list of commodities shipped also includes 
vegetables, fruit, grain, and grain products, fish, 


' a wide variety of miscellaneous foods, vitamin con- 


centrates, and some non-foodstuffs such as cotton 
and tobacco. 

Market Expansion Programs—The market ex- 
pansion programs which involve the distribution of 
foodstuffs and other farm products serve a dual 
purpose. They help the farmers by maintaining 
and building wider market outlets. At the same 
time, the commodities are made available to mil- 
lions of our low-income families who otherwise 
could not get them. Measures employed for ex- 
panding markets include direct purchase of farm 
products for distribution to needy families through 
State welfare agencies, the School Lunch program, 
and the so-called Penny Milk program; distribution 
of. designated agricultural commodities through 
normal trade channels to public-aid families under 
the Food Stamp Plan; distribution of seasonal 
surpluses of perishables through -normal trade 
channels under the Victory Food Special program: 
and diversion of farm products from normal trade 
channels to byproducts uses and, encouragement 
of new outlets and new uses. 

Market Stabilization Programs—These programs 
are designed to stabilize and improve marketing 
conditions for agricultural commodities and to im- 
prove returns to producers. The programs operate 
through marketing agreements and orders issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under a procedure 
which requires their consideration at public hear- 
ings, and provides for referenda among producers 
and the assent of handlers. While marketing 
agreements may be used for any agricultural com- 
modity, orders which make the terms of agreements 
applicable to all handlers may be issued only for 
specific commodities. 

Marketing Services—The Agricultural Marketing 
Administration conducts a nation-wide market 
news service as well as inspection and grading 
Services, and is responsible for all action programs 
dealing with the physical distribution and handling 
of farm products between the farmer and the 
consumer, including transportation, storage, pro- 


Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator. Address: 


cessing, standardization, market ‘organization, and 
marketing facilities. : 

Current information is gathered and disseminated 
on the market supply and demand conditions, 
movement, quality and prices of livestock, meats, 
wool, fruits, vegetables, dairy and poultry products, 
graih, hay, feed, cotton and cottonseed, tobacco, 
rice, honey, and other farm products.’ The in- 
formation is obtained at the large terminal mar- 
kets, which are connected by a leased wire system, 
and also at important receiving centers and ship- 
ping points. It is sent to producing districts the 
country over by wire, radio, newspapers, and mail. 
Consumer market broadcasts have been made over 
a number of radio stations. ; 

Official standards have been formulated for nearly 
all farm products, including many processed foods. 
These serve as a yardstick with which producers, 
dealers, and consumers may measure gradations in 
quality; they also provide a basis for market quo- 
tations. In most cases thé use of the official 
standards is voluntary; their use in a few cases is 
mandatory, such as when grain and cotton are 
shipped by grade in foreign or interstate commerce. 
For some commodities, such as meats, butter, eggs, 
‘and a number of canned fruits and vegetables, the 
use of labels or stamps makes it possible to carry 
the official grade designations through merchandis- 
ing channels to consumers. 

An inspection service is available in many of the 
principal producing areas and Teceiving centers on 
fruits and vegetables, hay, beans, grain, tobacco, 
and other products. A permissive grading service 
is available on dairy and poultry products, rice, 
meats, wool, and canned fruits and vegetables. A 
permissive classification service is provided upon 
request from groups of producers organized for the 
improvement of their cotton. Mandatory and free 
inspection of tobacco is provided at designated 
auction markets where at least a two-thirds ma- 
jority of producers voting in a referendum have 
expressed a desire for the service. Huge quantities 
of food purchased for branches of the armed forces 
and for domestic distribution to families receiving 
public aid, for free school lunches, for shipment by 
the Red Cross, and for transfer to other countries 
under the Lend-Lease Act, are inspected. 

Research is conducted on the standardization, 
classification, grading, preparation for market, 
handling, storage, and other phases of the mar- 
keting of farm and food products. Extensive 
research, in the laboratory and in the field, deals. 
with problems concerning grading and the grade 
factors that make for variations in quality of farm 
age aneetal ghee on ba tela ee aspects of 

e planning and execution o e farm 
are provided. gh Be 


Act, the Naval Stores Act, 
and Plant Export Act. 


are th bette 
Futures Act, the Cotton Standards Act, the Gran 


Standards Act, the Export i and Pear Act, and 


1943 Hairpin Supply to 


Miss’ and Mrs. America will have to get along 
with one new bob-pin in 1943 for every four they 
had in 1942, In an amendment to the earlier order 
cutting.“the 1942 production of these pins to half 
what it was in 1941 the WPB reduced the 1943 
production to one-quarter of the 1941 consumption. 


Be One-Fourth of 194] 


WPB said that based on the 
order would hi 
hibited the bulk gelerst bat 
ibite e bulk sale o -pins and hai 8 he 

prover re no Tore oe Be pint. anes 
neluded in one package. Former i pine 
were covered by the restriction, Olsen es: : 
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U. S.—Farm Security Admin..: 


FSA—Farm Security Administration—C. B. Baldwin, Administrator, 


The Farm Security Administration (created 
Sept. 1, 1937, to replace the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration) is on a wartime footing. Its every activity 
is geared to help low-income farm families in- 
crease food production on a plan of balanced 
farming that will strengthen their ability to be- 
come self-supporting. The same kind of help 
that enabled farm families to make a better living 
in pre-war years has been intensified to enable 
low-income farmers produce food needed to help 
win the war: 

Loans are made to those who cannot get credit 
anywhere else. They usually run for five years 
at five percent interest and are used to buy cows, 
hogs, chickens, seed, machinery, fertilizer and 
other farm and home supplies needéd to get farmers 
into production. 

On-the-farm education is provided by a county 

AA farm supervisor anda home management 
Supervisor. So that each family can produce 
most of its own food and surplus for sale, -the 
supervisors show the farmer and his wife how 
to raise gardens and can enough fruit and vege- 
tables to last through the winter. how to feed 
and eare for livestock, to plant and harvest war- 
Vital crops and build up the soil. 

Debt adjustment“ services are available to any 
farmer who is unable to expand operations be- 
Cause cf excessive debts. An adjustment may con- 
sist of reduction in principal) or interest rates, or 
merely a plan to spread payments over a longer 
period, depending on recommendations of the 
three local men serving on the county FDA com- 
tittee, who study the case and bring about a volun- 
tary agreement between the farmer and his 
creditors. 

Better tenure arrangements have always been 
encouraged for tenants through long-term written 
leases. A new FSA war lease provides stability 
of tenure for at least the duration, enables a 
tenant to keep livestock and grow food and feed 
Ot es and provides for improvements to soil and 
buildings necessary to increase production. 

Community and cooperative services enable small 
farmers to turn out maximum production with the 
jeast use of transportation facilities and war-vital 
metals. With FSA loans, groups buy for co- 
operative use the machinery and livestock none 
of them could afford to own alone: set up ma- 
chinery repair services; pool funds to order farm 
and home supplies in large quantities at reduced 
prices; market cooperatively oY joining existing 
co-ops if available, or by establishing new ones. 

Group medical care plans, set up in more than 
1,000 counties with the cooperation of local doc- 
tors, enable farm families to keep physically fit 
for heavy farm work. By paying low annual fees 
and pooling them to pay medical bills for the 
group, FSA borrowers and their families share 


-with each other the burden of unpredictable 
ess 


Water facilities loans are made in approved 
Water Facilities areas in 17 Western States to 
provide farmstead water facilities for gardens, 
livestock, household and irrigation purposes. 

Loans to boys and girls in low-income families 
enable them to buy pigs, calves; chickens, seed or 
minor equipment they need to produce food 
through organized club projects. 

Defense relocation aid is given to families who 
move from their farms to make way for training 
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Farm Security Administration 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
camps, bomb: ranges and other military needs. 
Aid consists rg help in finding other farms: ar- 
ranging sales of livestock and equipment; making 
loans to those who can find farms and helping 
others to find jobs. 
Stop-gap housing for war workers, along with 
all other non-farm housing activities of the Farm 


alagie Persons; portable houses for 2,401 families: 
an 


9,318 trailers. 

From the beginning of the program to July 1, 
1942, the Farm Security Administration had lent 
$649,664,668 to 980,711 farmers who, by the same 
date, had repaid 78 percent of the amount due on 
the principal. Debts of 117,186 farmers had been 
reduced from $489,303,830 to $106,818,276. 
out of every 10 tenant farmers with 
had long-term, written leases. 
services had been established. 
nearly 115,000 families, or 606,062 persons, were 
getting medical care through 
Care plans. During 1941-42, a 
was used to improve water facilities in the 17 semi- 
arid States. Of 17,000 
military areas, more than 5,000 had some type 
of_relocation aid. 

3 rm ownership loans are made every year to a 
limited number of tenants, sharecroppers and 
farm laborers in counties selected throughout the 
U.S. on the basis of farm population and preval- 
ence of tenancy. Loans are repayable in 40 years 
at three percent interest, and are large enough to 
cover the cost of repairing existing farm build- 
ings or putting up new ones. But this year and 
for the duration, building will be restricted to 


improvements necessary for increased food produc- ~~. 


tion and other construction will be postponed 
until the war is over. By June 30, 1942, about 
30,000 farmers had received loans for the pur- 
chase of family-type farms. 
Farm enlargement loans are made to owners 
of farms that are too small so they can buy 
additional land they need to make a living. ; 
Migratory labor camps provide shelter, medical 
care and sanitary facilities for agricultural labor- 
ers who harvest seasonal crops that are essential 
to Food for Freedom goals. The camps will be 
open this year not only to migrants but also to 
people recruited from cities and from’ Mexico to 
help in areas facéd by labor shortages. FSA also 
is cooperating in routing laborers from one area 
to another by placing mobile camps where labor 
is needed and by paying part of the cost of trans- 
porting workers. Camp shelter is available for 
about 20,000 families at any one time or 60,000 
during a year. “ 
Homestead projects, managed by the Farm 
Security Administration, were set up by its 
predecessor agencies to provide good homes and 
land for families who had been stranded on worn- 
out soil. Greater food production is possible on 
these farms now because of land development and 
good farming practices instituted in pre-war years 
and because the farms are cluster together on 
most of the projects, enabling the families to co- 
operate effectively in the use of machinery and 
exchange of labor. The 42 non-farm and sub- 
sistence projects were transferred to the National 
Housing Agency, leaving 145 full-time farming 
projects under FSA management, 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


terstate Commerce Commission—Clyde B. Aitchison, 
1 aprcomgee et Mahafiie, Carroll Miller, 


. Port William E. Lee, Charles D. 
; Pitaden Alidrédge- Willitm J, Patiersoh, and 
from its membership). Address, Washington, D. C, 


wers are the following: To 
ee sehen or minimum transportation 
rates and charges; to mepniee tbe pecs me Soda 
or undue Re 
Bee one comauntiien: to approve Pip ciocaeg 
of new railroad lines and abandonment of os > e. 
lines; to 1 common and contract carriers. by 


‘water or motor vehicle; to approve securities, issued 


‘vehicle for the payment of 


‘file periodic and special statistical reports with it, 


chairman; Joseph B. Eastman, Claude 
Walter M. W. Splawn, John L. Rogers. 


J. Monroe Johnson. (The Commission selects a chairman 


by railroads and motor carriers;, and to approve 
consolidations and combinations of carriers. For 
the most part these powers may only be exercised 
after a hearing. The Commission may also rake 
orders against carriers other than those by motor 


violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Commission is required to ascertain and 
Teport the value of the property of railroad and 
pipe-line companies. It is empowered to require 
the use of block signals, train control devices, and 
certain other safety appliances by railroad com- 
panies, and may establish reasonable requirements 
With. respect to safety of operation and equipment 
of motor carriers, including private carriers. It 
may prescribe uniform systems of accounts for the 
carriers under its jurisdiction and require them to 
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- Corporation may perform all functions it is 


quisition of 


+ Baancing of defense 


_ stock 


Loan Agencies are maintained in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; 
Tex.;, Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; 


anal inn. .; New Orleans, La.; : 
oo polis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenv.; Ny Ore.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utab; 


Omaha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, 


if.; Seattle, 
San Antonio, Texas; San Francisco, Calif.; , 
_ Representative at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
crated by van Act to provide emergency atts 
facilities for financial institutions, to aid a 
financing agriculture, commerce, and industry, ara 

for other purposes,” approved Jan. 22, 1932. fe 
basic law, however, has been amended from ue 
‘to time, and the Corporation’s powers aah 
and the scope of its operations extended (or other- 
wise affected) by subsequent legislation. Pes 
hori erform under law until the close of 
ee tate 22, 1947, or such earlier date as the 
‘President may authorize. It functions through a 
principal office at Washington and loan agencies 
established in cities throughout the United States. 
In addition, the re has a special repre- 
an Juan, P. R. 
eee a functions of the Corporation are 
‘associated with the war effort through the ac- 
strategic and critical materials by 
Rubber Reserve Company: sere can deen ee 
pan nse Supplies 
aa nd pete ‘planks, by etn. a Cor- 
and the making oi loans usinesses 
in the production of war material. The 
may also make loans to public agen- 


‘poration; 
engaged 
Corporation 


_+ cies, financial institutions, insurance companies, 


+ rainage, levee, irrigation and similar 
{ aire icine. and fishing industries, public 
school districts, or other ‘public school authorities; 
subscribe for and make loans upon nonassessable 

ock of banks, trust companies, insurance compa- 
“nies, national mortgage associations, mortgage loan 
companies, and purchase capital notes or deben- 
tures of such institutions; make loans for the 
earrying and orderly marketi of agricultural 
commodities and livestock, and exportation of 


os agricultural or other products; and purchase securi- 


fies from Public Works Administration. 

Total authorizations by the RFC through June 
30, 1941, and tentative commitments outstanding 
at the end of the month were $17,635,321,089.43. 
This sum includes a total of $1,410,649,945.66 au- 
thorized for other Governmental Agencies and 
, 000,000 for relief by direction of Congress. 

1 


_ $18,000 remains available to the borrowers and the 
; In_ additi loans 


904,471.84 is owed by open banks and that 
$5,322,410.75 from one Mortgage and Trust 


age, 
137,308.39, of which $46,203,549.64~ fas been 


drai 
$147, 
withdrawn; $: 


: it ce ai 
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RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Charles B. Henderson, c 
H. Husbands, and Henry A. 

Howard J. Klossner, Sam : Rae ret cagy oA = 
Denver, Dy 
Litfle Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.;. 


ee oie 


an; Charles T, Fisher, Jr., 
Mulligan, directors. Address, Washington, D.C. 
Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Helena, Mont.; Houston, 
New York, N. Y¥.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 


Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; and Office of Special 


and to mortgage loan companies to assist business 
and industry. Of this amount $102,278,259.24 has 
been withdrawn and $127,675,236.72 remains avail- 
able to the borrowers. In addition, the Corpora- 


withdrawn and $31,559,016.02 remains available. 

On Self-Liquidating Projects 405 loans have been 
authorized aggregating $776,637,133.28; $47,768,- 
143.14 of this amount has been withdrawn and 
$172,201,375 remains available to the borrowers; 
$556,667,615.14 has been disbursed and $44,104,- 
140.92 is unpaid. 

The Corporation has purchased from the Public 
Works Administration, ederal Works Agency 
(formerly Federal Emergencys Administration of 
Public Works) 4,417 blocks (3,316 issues) of securi- 
ties having par value of $694,236,258.90. Of this 
amount, securities having par value of $511,339,- 
792.25 were sold at a premium of $14,184,899.59. 
Securities having a par value of $150,115,119.68 are 
still held. In addition, the Corporation has agreed 
to purchase, to be held and collected or sold at a 
later date, such part of securities having an aggre- 
gate par value of $3,737,000.00 as the Aministra- 
tion is in a position to deliver from time to time. 

The Corporation created and owns the capital 
stock, in the amount of $17,000,000.00 of the Metals 
Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve Company, De- — 
fense Plant Corporation and Defense Supplies 
Corporation. All of these companies are actively 
engaged in the National Defense program in their 
respective fields. In addition to loans to these 
companies, aggregating $2,583,050,000, the Corpo- 
ration has authorized 131 loans to 56 private 
manufacturers in the defense program, aggregating ‘ 
$150,703,608.78. Of the $2,733,753,608.78 authorized 
as loans for National Defense purposes $6,779,608.79 
has been canceled and $332,254,473.87 disbursed. 

The Corporation also cooperates with banks in 


loans for production, plant expansion or 


makin 
other Rational Defense purposes, by taking par- 
ticipations in any such loans. The lending authority 
of the RFC was increased by $1,500,000,000 one 
1941) by Congress to aid in expanded defense 
operations in setting up new corporations. The 
Corporation has authorized participations to the 
extent of $5,392,359.67 in defense loans aggregating 
$8,255,793.00, practically all made by banks. 

RFC loans and investments outstanding on June 
30, 1941 were: " 
For benefit of agriculture......... $ 178,406,883.74 


es 108,828,958,.71 
bank stock Gneluding Export- : 
Import Bank and Federal Home 
Loan” Banks)* = nea ‘4... 753,939,298.40_ 
For Self-Liquidating Projects 2 44,104,140.92 
To business enterprises. |.... .;-»  151,870,109.99. 
To drainage, levee and irrigation 


Gistricte® cn cies saan eee ee te 78,621,665. : 
To railroads (including receivers . pene < 
and BVOORD, SA Fey seas 469,634,011.01 


age loan companies (including 

5,000,00 capital the RFC Mort- 
gage Company and $11,000,000 
Capital Federal National Mort- 
gage Association.......:....... 


For loans to and capital of insur- 202 BBE etal 


ance companies ............... 
To building and joan, associations a. qemeae 
ng receivers)............ p 
To mining, milling and smelting See eS 
businesses! h Mawas. vos eek te 


3,897,629.50 a 


306,243, 
For PWA Securities (at cost). ... 120 OTT dae oe 


aeetee the eS 1,959,083.21 © 
Total—By Directors of the Cor- ae 
poration ..... ROS al saa $2,390,508,477.34 


Electrification 
Direction of 


ngress 182,497, a 
Total Loans and Investments...” $2,573;006 051.08 - 


Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


a > 


ee aes ‘ 
eons 


U.S 


F x 
_. The Disaster Loan Corporation was created by 
Act approved Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as 
amended, its nonassessable capital stock shall not 
exceed $40,000,000, to be subscribed to and paid for 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It is 
managed by officers and agents appointed by RFC 
and will have succession until dissolved by Con- 
gress. 
Under the Act, as amended, the Disaster Loan 
Corporation is empowered to make such loans 


-. , 


The RFC Mortgage Company was organized 
March 14, 1935, under the laws of Maryland. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation supervises the 
operations of the Company and owns its outstand- 
ing capital stock of $25,000,000.00 Its purpose 
is to aid in the reestablishment of a normal mar- 
_~ ket for sound mortgages on urban income producing 
property and for other purposes; and it engages 
in the following major group activities: 

(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be 
obtained upon reasonable rates and terms, the 
‘Company considers applications for loans, on a 
_. sound basis, secured by first mortgages on urban, 
_ income-producing properties, such as apartment 
houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the 
net income from the property, after the payment 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is 
_ sufficient to pay interest charges and the required 
_ amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefiy 
for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization 
of distressed real property. 

(2) The Company also gives consideration ta ap- 
Plications for loans to finance new construction, 
provided there is an economic need for such 
construction, the mortgagor’s investment in the 
completed project will be substantial in relation 
to the amount of the loan requested and his 
_ Tesources and experience are sufficient to indicate 


a 


In Feb., 1938, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, with the approval of the President, 
organized The National Mortgage Association of 
Washington, the name of which was subsequently 
changed to Federal National Mortgage Association, 
- under the provisions of Title III of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. It is owned and 
operated by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and- deals exclusively with mortgages 
by the Federal Housing Administrator. 

The Association's principal objectives are: _ 

_ - -a. To establish a market for first mortgages, 
insured under the provisions of Title II of the 
Natidnal Housing Act, as amended, covering 
_ properties upon which are located newly con- 
structed houses or housing projects; 

Be b. To facilitate the construction and financing 
of economically sound rental housing projects, 
_ apartment buildings which may be operated at a 
- moderate scale of rentals, and groups of houses 
or multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by mak- 
ing loans secured by first mortgages, insured under 
section 207, of the National Housing Act, as 
_ amended, covering such projects, apartment build- 
» ings, or groups of houses or multi-family dwellings; 

id 


an 
¢ To make available to individual and institu- 
tional investors notes, bonds or other obligations 
issued by the Association suant to the provi- 
sions of section 302 of Title III of the National 
_ Housing Act, as amended, and the regulations of 
the Federal Housing Administrator. - 

The Association will purchase, without recourse, 
' mortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
provisions of section 203 of the National Housing 
‘Act from institutions or organizations, other than 
ch have been approved as 


J from the principal home office or approved 
Teel office of the approved mortgagee, 
interest at a rate of not less than 4.5 2 pS ae 


+] 
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4 THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


* 


l 


Company. § 
_ For the period March 14, 1935, the date of organ 
ization of the Company, through June 30, 19 
the Company approved loans and purchases 
eregating $351,396,809.15 including conditional, 
agreements, itemized as follows: Eee eet ie) 
Refinancing in cases of distress ...$100,195,189.60 BEA 

‘ia 88,837,307.53, 


154 108.908.18 52 


age 
5,255,937.27 


Approved mortgagees desiring to offer mort W 
gages insured under section 203 of the National — 
Housing Act to the Association for immediate pur=_ Pe 
chase, or for purchase at a future date, are Te=- my" 
quired to enter into a purchasing and servicing 
agreement with the Association. In instances in ~~ 
which commitmentr to purchase at a future date 
are made, the Association requires the approved oe 
mortgagee to deposit a commitment fee equal to1 
percent. of the bight amount of the mortgage, 
which fee will returned when the mortgage is 
delivered to the Association for purchase. Com- 
mitments are made for a period of 6 months. 

The Association will consider applications from — 
approved mortgagees for commitments to purchase _ 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the pe 
provisions of section 207 of the National Housing — 
Act. Applications for such commitments must be 
submitted to the Association and the commitment 
of the Association be obtained prior to the begin- 
ning of the construction of the project to be cov- 
ered by such mortgages. eo ae 

The Association will consider applications ee Be 
loans secured by mortgages insured by the Adminis- _ 
trator under the provisions of section 207 of th x 
National Housing Act where the estimated income © 
from the mortgaged property is sufficient to pay 
the operating expenses, taxes, insurance, interest 
on the indebtedness, and reasonable amortization, — % 
and provide a reasonable margin in excess of re- “ 
quired reserves. Appineene 
be submitted to ‘ 
se of construction of the project to 
covered by the mortgage. F Wi 

Loans made by the Association secured by mort- 

ages insured under section 207 of the National 4 

ousing Act will bear interest at the rate of 4 2 
percent per annum. An initial service charge 
of 1.5 percent of the principal amount of the loan 
will be made by the Association if it is required to 
make disbursements during the period of construc- 

on. . , 

Through June 30, 1942, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association had bought 65,196 FHA In- 
sured Mortgages, aggregating $258,962,982.24 and 
had commitments to buy 385 additional mortgages 
aggregating $1,707,341.17. In addition it had au- ~ 
thorized 14 Large Scale Housing Loans tes IAs ‘ 
5,650,000, of which two in the amount of $304,00! 


or such loans must 
e Association prior to bg 


r 


ad been canceled. 
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METALS RESERVE COMPANY “2 


Metals Reserve Company was created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, 
pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporaton Act, as amended. 
: The purpose of the company is to Sa carry, 
and sell strategic and critical mate necessary 

' in connection with the war program. Reserve 


= Rubber Reserve Company was created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, 
pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended 
with a capital of $5,000,000. 
- The purpose of the Company is to acquire and 
Carry a reserve supply of crude rubber in connection 
with the war and national defense program. To ac- 
_ elerate the accumulation of such reserve supply 
of rubber and to facilitate the distribution of 
7 gubber to the manufacturing industry both for de- 
fense and for commercial requirements, the Com- 


© Defense Plant Corporation was created by the 
econstruction Finance Corporation August 22, 
1940, pursuant to authority of section 5d of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
{ amended, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 
The purposes of the Corporation are: 
. (a) To produce, acquire, carry, sell; or otherwive 
deal in strategic and critical materials as defined 
by the President; 
b) To purchase and lease land, purchase, lease, 
Duild, and expand plants, and purchase and 
roduce equipment, facilities, machinery, materials, 
Supplies for the manufacture of strategic and 
tical materials, arms, ammunition, and imple- 
of war, any other articles, equipment, 
ilities, and supplies necessary to the national 
defense, and such other articles, equipment, sup- 
Plies, Materials as may be required in the 
Manufacture or use of any of the foregoing or 
“2 otherwise necessary in connection therewith; 
x ~ 


ments 
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_ 1 Defense Supplies Corporation was created by the 
. econstruction Finance Corporation August 29, 
\ 1940, pursuant to authority of section 5d of the 
_ Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
_ amended, with a capital of $5,000,000. 

. The purposes of Defense Supplies Corporation 
include the production, acquisition, storage, sale, 
and other dealings in strategic and critical ma- 
_ terials and other materials and supplies, operations 
in wh are necessary to the prosecution of the 
_ War; the manufacture or production of supplies, 


v0 WAR DAMAGE 
__ War Damage Corporation was created by the 
_+ Reconstruction Finance Corporation Dec. 13, 1941, 
_ pursuant to authority of section five of the Re- 
_ construction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
_ With a capital of $100,000,000. It is managed by a 
_ board of directors, appointed by the Reconstruction 
_ Finance Corporation, and by officers and agents 
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4 Ibs. le 
 1924—Towa... 1801 | gP° 
| 1925—Tll. 2,590 | 28.25 
_ -1926—Neb..: 158 | 12.25 

1927—Minn 1,180 | 25.5 

1928—Ind. 1,982 | 19.5 

1929—Mo..... 1/360 | 21 

1930—Kan...” 2,160 | “8.25 

1931—Iowa. .. 2:255 | 715 
—-4932—m1.. 23 605 | 7 

2,075 | 20.75 
11825 | “3 
2,095 14.5 
. 10.2 
1,760 7 % 
;620 | 21 
,070. | 18 
350 | 29.7 
260 | 28 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 


. 


stocks of various materials are being accumulated 
by the Company when the Foeg heard available permit. 
In the acquisition and distribution of these ma- 
terials to manufacturers the Company works in 
cooperation with the priority and consumption 
programs of the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. 


pany on June 23, 1941, became the sole buyér of 
Tubber exported to the United States from the Far 
East. Acting in pursuance of this object and in 
accordance with consumption programs established 
by the War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration the Company subsequently 
established a central distribution system to meet 
the current needs of the rubber industry...The 
Company has also undertaken synthetic rubber 
activities designed to furnish the basic rubber needs 
of the war program in the absence of importations 
of crube rubber from the Far East. 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


(cy To lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
land, plants, facilities, and machinery to others to 
engage in such manufacture; : i 

(d) To engage in such manufacture itself, if the 
President finds that it is necessary for a Govern- 
ment agency to engage in such manufacture; 

(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or otherwise 
acquire railroad equipment nelud TO 
stock), and commercial aircraft, and parts, 
ment, facilities, and supplies nece. in connec- 
tion with such railroad equipment and aircraft, and 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same: 

(f) To purchase, lease, build, expand, or other- 
wise acquire facilities for the training of aviators 
and to operate or lease, sell, or otherwise dispose 
of such facilities to others to engage in such 
training; and 

(g) To take such other action as the President 
and the Federal Loan Administration may deem 
necessary to expedite the national defense program, 


DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 
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pointed by the Corporation. The pr: 1 

oF the Corporation ie in Washi ” insipal othe 
purpose is to provide, Lands 8 

surance or otherwise, reasonable protection 


against 
loss of or dam to property, real rsonal, 
which may result from enemy attack, inehiding any 
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National Corn Husking Champions 
Souree: The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wt. of | Wt. of |Deduct| we. 
Corn | Glean.| Glean.| Husks 


of |Deduct ‘ota le 
Husks |Deduct.} Corn 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibe. Ibs, Ibs. 
42 6 44 186 1,705 
56.5 4 6/16) 29.14] 85.64 12,504.36 
36.75. [6425 oe. ies 36.75 |2,121.2 
76.5 5 12/16) 20.06} 96.56 |1,083. 
58.5 7 66.46 | 117.96 |1,864.04 
63 6 8/16) 27.9 90.9  |1,769.91 
24.75 | & 8/16] 10.8 35.55 |2,124.45 
22.5 | 6 10} 36.1 58.5 |2,196.4 
21 4:10/16), cs 21 2,684 
62.25 | 8 13/16] 79.06 | 141.31 |1/933.69 
9 5 9/16} 10.95] 19.95 |1,805.05 
43.5 6 8/16) 44.9 88.4 |2,906.6 
30.75 | 7 6/16] 36.5 67.25 |1,472.75 
21 12 4/16) 242 263 1,497 
63 3.12/16). .... eet 63 1,557 
54 6 4/16 -98 | 82.98 |1,987.02 
89.1 3 7/16).......| 89.1 137260 
4 4 2/16|.....:.] 84 3,176 
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AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Fred S. Wallace, Chief—Washington, D. C. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Agency, in the 
Department of Agriculture, is primarily concerned 
With adjusting farm output to actual wartime 
needs. . This involves guiding and assisting farmers 
in producing agricultural commodities in the needed 
volume. Also the conservation phases of the pro- 
gram are being employed by farmers as a means of 
increasing production this year and for the future. 

Since the streamlining of the Department for 
further war duty (Dec. 13, 1941), the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency (formerly Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration) has been operating under 
the Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. The latter is the coordinating agency, 
responsible to the Secretary, for the AAA, the Soil 
Conserv~.ion Service, the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corpo” .tion and the Sugar Agency. Prior to the 
Tegre.ping of the Department's agencies, the Sugar 
Agency operated as a part of the AAA. After that 
date it became a separate agency under ACAA and 
continued to operate under the Sugar Act of 1937. 
with its conditional-payment program administered 
in the sugar-producing areas of continental United 
States by AAA committees. 

Legislation which authorizes the present pro- 
grams of the AAA includes provisions of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and related 
legislation. The AAA was established (1933.) 

Farm production goals were set up as the yard- 
stick for measuring the output needed for 1942. 
Thus, the production goal idea, which had been 
used by the AAA for major crops, was expanded 
and used for all crops. Also, the AAA’s established 
method of working out with each producer a farm 
production plan, in modified form, was applied to 
all agricultural commodities’ (1942). 

To coordinate the wartime activities of all federal 
agricultural agencies, United States Department of 
Agricultural State and county war boards are 
functioning on a nation-wide scale. The chairmen 
of the “war boards are the chairmen of the State 
and county AAA committees. Also, there has been 
set up within the AAA a Division of War Board 
Services to handle special war problems dealing 
with farm machinery, farm supplies, farm con- 
struction, and many other critical phases of war- 


time agriculture. 
ogram is administered locally by 
county and community farmer committees, elected 
annually by farmers. With alternates, these com- 
tteemen number more than 150,000. Approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 farmers, voluntarily cooperating 
in the program, are members of more than 3,000 
county conservation associations. 

Under the direction of war boards, the com- 
mittees canvass the farms individually for sign-ups 
in the goal work. In addition to their specific AAA 
duties, they help also to-bring the Department and 
other federal agencies into touch with farmers for 
other war poe ears rs a 

The im ant parts o: € program synchronize 
to keep Phe whole in balance. Acreage aliotments 
harmonize with production goals and guide farmers 
in planting the needed acreage of the various crops. 
Acreage allotments (1942) were applicable to cotton, 
peanuts (other than those used for oil), potatoes, 
Tice, to wheat and corn in the commercial 


corn area. Marketing quotas tend to discourage 


_ the marketing of crops for which stocks are ample. 


Quotas were in effect (1942) for cotton, wheat, 
peanuts (for edible purposes), flue-cured, burley, 
fire-cured, and dark air-cured tobacco. Quotas 
cannot be used, however, without the approval of 
two-thirds. of the farmers voting in a referendum. 
Soil-building practices increase yields now and 
build soil resources for the future. The ever-normal 
needs— 


ary—a storage plan for emergen 
viovides ot led meats, 


provides a feed reserve for producing ni 


dairy products, and poultry products. The founda- 
tion of the ever-normal granary. is the commodity 
Storage and loan program which local AAA com=# 
mittees help to administer. Ps 

Loans on basic crops (1942) were made at average 
Tates of $1.14 a bushel on wheat; 16.02 cents a 
pound on cotton; corn rates not yet announced; 
tobacco rates vary by types of tobacco but were 
higher in 1942 than in 1941; peanut rates vary 
also by types and uses: for example, the rate for 
Spanish No. 1 was $124 a ton for edible purposes 
and $82 a ton for oil. Loans also were available 
on non-basic crops such as flaxseed, barley, soy- 
beans, rye and grain sorghums. i 

Provided under the AAA program (1942) are agri« 
cultural conservation payments for’ compliance 
with acreage allotments, and for devoting a portion 
of the farm’s cropland to soil-conserying crops or 
practices. There are parity payments besides to 
bridge the gap between loan rates or market 
prices (plus conservation payments) arfd parity. 
(Parity is the price level considered fair to both 
farmers and consumers.) These parity payments 
et) are for wheat, corn, and some types of cigar 
tobacco. z 

Payments under the agricultural conservation 
program (1941) amounted to more than $456,000,- 
000, and parity payments on cotton,-corn, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco totaled almost $197,000,000. " 

Price support measures were applicable (1942). 
for some special war crops, such as hog and 
poultry products, and soybeans. Thus a floor beh 
Placed under prices through Government purchas 
or loans to assure the farmer a fair return for hig 
products in the face of tremendous production 
increases, coupled with equipment and labor 
shortages. - 

The cropland on farms participating in the AAA 
program (1941) totaled 371,278,000 acres, which 
was 81 percent of the country’s entire crop acreage. 

Evidence of the results achieved through con= 
servation farming is found in the fact that crop 
yields (1942) were estimated to be the highest on 
Tecord. It has been established that conservation 
is the surest means of increasing yields both for 
the immediate results and for the long-time span; 

Under the program (1941) cooperating farmer: 
seeded legumes and grasses on almost 43,000,0 
acres; grew green manure and cover erops on 
almost 20,000,000 acres; contoured cultivas Tow 
crops on more than 8,000,000 acres; around 28,000,- 
000 acres of pasture and range land were reseeded: 
by deferred dr and application of seeds; about: 
14,000,000 tons of limestone and over 1,000,000 tong 
of 16 percent superphosphate or its equivalent were 
applied; and almost 46,000,000 miles of terraces 
were constructed on more than 1,000,000 acres. 
Other erosion-control practices were strip cropping 
and fallowing on 6,000,000 acres, and protecting 
summer fallow on more than 8,000,000 acres. A. 
special practice to encourage the growing of home 
—— was adopted (1941) on about 630,000 
arms. * S098) 

Closely allied to the AAA wheat and cotton 
programs are the insurance programs of the Fed-- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation against unavoid— 
able losses of the wheat and cotton crops. ‘ 

The AAA program provides (1943) for a definite 
commitment by the farmer, through his farm 
plan, to produce for war requirements. It provides 
further that AAA payments will be conditioned 
upon fulfilling the production goals specified in 
the individual farm plan. ‘ 

The 1943 program also places greater responsi= 
bility for adaptation of the program in the hands 
of local committeemen, 

At the outbreak of World War II the Department. 
of Agriculture was administering national f 
programs which provided the organization tha‘ 
should enable the farmers of the nation to avoir 
some of the costly mistakes of World War I. z 
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_AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION AND ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 7 


AA—Agricultural Conservation 
istubhegior—Aadcoes: Washington, 


e Agficultural Conservation and Adjustment 
nainaistration is the coordinating agency of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Soil Conservation 
Service, Federal Crop Insurance ped Bar qereaey and 
Sugar Agency in the Department of Agriculture. 
Each of these four pyemcies continues to operate 
as a separate administrative unit but is under the 
direction and supervision of the Administrator of 
ACAA, who reports to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is the function of the ACAA to coordinate for 
Maximum war service the activities of these 


and Adjustment Administration, M. Clifford Townsend, 
D.C. f 


agencies which are basically concerned with produc- 
ing the desired volume of food and fiber for war 
needs, conserving the Nation’s soil resources as the 
surest means. of achieving greater production, 
maintaining farm income and providing ever- 
normal granary reserves for emergency needs. Z 

This grouping of the four agencies to. form the 
ACAA was a part of a move, by the Secretary, Dec.: 
13, 1941, to streamline the department for further. 
war duty by placing 19 agencies under eight 
administrations. ty 


FCIC—Federal Crop 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is an 
agency of the Department of Agriculture created 
(February, 1938) and authorized to insure wheat 
and cotton crops. The Corporation has an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000,000 as an in- 
“surance reserve ‘and an appropriation is made 
annually for operating and administration ex- 
penses. The Corporation has branch offices for the 
wheat program-in Denver, Col., and Chicago, and 
for the cotton program in Dallas, Tex., and 
Birmingham, Ala. The field work of taking appli- 
cations, measuring acreages, and adjusting losses 
is administered for the Corporation by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency through its state and 
county committees. : : 
The insurance contract provides protection 
against essentially unavoidable production hazards 

such as drought, plant diseases, insects, etc. The 
~ insurance coverage an acre may be either 75 or 50 
, percent of the average yield of the farm at the 
-* option of the insured. The insured production is 
computed in bushels of wheat or pounds of cotton. 
_ Each grower insures separately his interest in the 

crop on a farm whether other interests in the crop 
are insured or not. The contract provides no 
eoeeane aecinss damage to quality or change in 
price. ; 
_ Premiums and indemnities are determined in 
bushels of wheat or pounds of cotton but most 
_ transactions are in the cash equivalent thereof. 
The applicant, prior to the planting of his crop, 
signs a commodity note for the premium with the 
maturity date fixed about the time of harvest. Most 
of the premium notes are collected out of agri- 
cultural conservation payments, commodity loans, 
or indemnities under the insurance contract but 


__ they may be paid in the commodity or in cash. The 


—, 
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‘The Sugar Agency administers the program au- 
thorized by the Sugar Act of 1937. This program 
provides for an excise tax-conditional payment 
structure designed to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of income among domestic sugar 
rowers, processors and laborers. The basic rate 
of payments to sugar beet and sugarcane growers 
was increased 335 percent, or from 60 to 80 cents 
-@ hundred pounds of commercially recoverable 
- sugar, raw value, by the Congress (December, 1941), 
‘ab which time it also extended the life of the 
legislation until the end of 1944. 
_ ‘The purpose in increasing grower payments was 
: to encourage sugar production in the United States 
under wartime conditions. Growers wishing to 
qualify for payments on the crop (1942) could not 
hire child labor and were required to pay fair 
wages to fleld workers, promote soil conservation, 
and, if they were also processors, pay fair prices 
for beets or cane bought from other growers. Con- 
ditional payments on the domestic sugar crop (1941) 
were about $44,151,000, which was distributed as 
follows: Continental beet area, $19,056,000; con- 
 tinental cane area, $4,485,000; Hawaii, $8,595,000; 
Puerto Rico, $12,015,000. Special conditional pay- 
ments to growers for damage caused by drouth, 
freeze, storm, flood, disease and insects are not 
included in these amounts. As a result of an 
‘amendment to the Act at the time of its extension, 
_ the Virgin Islands will be included among the areas 
_ receiving conditional payments on the crop (1942). 
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What is a sardine? Why is a 
@ sardine not a sardine? 
Many varieties of fry, including undersized 
_ herring and menhaden, have been tinned in vege- 
table oil and sold to satisfy sardine appetites. The 
true sardine, however, is not the dwarf fish it 
appears to be, but is the young of the pilchard, 
The poner a member of the great herring family 
ig plentiful in the waters of Europe’s coast from 
_ the English channel to Sardinia, and it is from 
_ this Mediterranean island that the sardine took its 


name. 
In American waters the pilchard ra: 
' abundance off the Pacific shore from Canada's 
. Queen Charlotte Islands to the Gulf of California 
While Oregon and Washington fishermen know it 
as the pilchard, to Californians it is known as the 
California sardine. Large commercial quantities 


sardine? When is 
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United States—Agricultural Adjustment. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION © : a: Y 
Insurance Corporation, Leroy K. Smith, Manager, Washington, D. C. 


SUGAR AGENCY 
SA—Sugar Agency, Joshua Bernhardt, Chief—Washington, D. C. 


The Sardine; Young of the Pilchard Family 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Corporation purchases wheat or cotton with the 
premiums and sells such commodity when necessary 
to pay indemnities. By investing the premiums in _ 
commodities, the risk of loss to the Corporation 
from price fluctuations is eliminated, that is, the 
Corporation is assured that it will have available 
for use as indemnities, as many bushels of wheat 
or pounds of cotton as were collected in premiums. 

Premium rates are established on the basis of 
crop loss history. 

The wheat insurance program was begun on the 
1939 crop. Premiums on the crop amounted (1942) 
to nearly 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, representing 
insurance on nearly one-fifth of the wheat acreage 
of the country. There were about 394,000 contracts 
written but since each contract covers all farms in — 
the country in which the insured had an interest 
in the wheat crops, there were approximately 
500,000 insured interests. Final figures, eliminating 
those cases where the insured did not plant wheat 
or did not have an interest in the crop, will be 
somewhat lower. Beginning with the wheat crop 
(1943), a three-year contract instead of an annua 
contract is being written covering also the crop 
years (1944 and 1945). 

‘The cotton crop insurance program <was started. 
with insurance on the 1942 crop. In the first year 
of the cotton program, Fh pat pear: tely 172,000 in- 
sured interests are covered. This represents about 
1l percent of the total farm allotments under the 
agricultural conservation program. Participation in 
the cotton program, as was true in wheat, is 
pected to be substantially larger (1943) as 
ministrative problems are worked out and the 
benefits of the program become better known. 

At present some crops, either wheat.or cotton, 
are insured in about 2,500 counties in 42 States, in 
fact, in all except the New England States. 


The experience and data gained in the regulation 
of the domestic sugar industry required by the 
Sugar Act of 1937, and by its predecessor, the 
Jones-Costigan Act of 1934, greatly facilitated the 
federal government’s shift from a pre-war to a 


war basis in the establishment of ar ice 
limitations to eh inflation, in the io Pion 
of marketing allotments on imported sugar use 


of shipping shortages, in the governmental pur- 
chase of the Cuban crop (1942) and in the control 
of distribution including rationing. Besides making 
its experienced staff available so far as possible to 
the war agencies interested in sugar, the Sugar 
Agency, so as to avoid een was designated 


information from the industry and to supply sui 
data to the War Production Board, Office, % Eee 
Administration and other war agencies dealing 
with su: problems. 
The Sugar Act also requires the Secretary of 
Se to determine annually the sugar needs 
of consumers in the continental United States and 
to establish marketing or import quotas for the 
various domestic and foreign areas which s' ly 
our sugar. However, on the recommendation oft the. 
Secretary, these provisions of the legislation were 
temporarily suspended by President Roosevelt 
(April 13, 1942). This was the third occasion on 
which recourse was made to thé emergency pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act since World ar II 
started, these pees having been suspended 
(Sept. 11, 1939) and reinstated (Dec. 26, 1939). 


are landed at Monterey, Los Angeles, San Fr: t 
and San Diego in the A ci 
Fepruaiy. eg main season, August throug! 
‘or many years the West Coast pilchard 
has averaged over a billion pounds este 
has been the greatest catch by weight of all North 
America’s commercial fishes, he canning industr: 
normally runs to 3,000,000 cases a year, taking only 
a tiny fraction of the catch. The pilchard’ 
pocguig 2007's, tee Pressed Zor oll, and then to 
ft : 
teed ana feruller : meal, used as chicken 
chards swim close to the ocean su: b 
schools, They are encircled with puree Senay 
quarter mile long and 120 feet deep. As the seine 
is drawn around it is pace into saucer shape by 
drawstrings at the bot : Single catches by this 
method have run as high as 200,000 pounds. An 
average haul weighs one-third of this maximum, 
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Farm Credit Administration Operations . 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 
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bea. interme. 
cred. bk. loans 


Loans to cooperatives 
by— 


Total number of chartered credit unions, 10,425; number reporting loans, 9,653. 
Of the unions reporting, 5,509 were state associations, and 4,144 were Federal. 
‘Loans outstanding at the close of 1941 totaled $219,853,692 as against $190,250,726 a year before. 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, in- 
corporated Dec. 13, 1920, has accumulated a col- 
lection of 52,000 specimens of birds, 19,000 speci- 
mens of mammals, and one of the world’s most 
important collections of upper Devonian fossil 
fishes. Scholarly research on these collections has 
produced a series of important scientific papers in 
these fields. The Museum also has éxtensive col- 
lections of insects, shells, minerals, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and of botanical and eth- 


ical materials. 
nologic sponsored or participated in 


The Museum has 
eral expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of 
eG Bouts. the vicinity of the 


the South Atlantic, one to 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Panama, 
and many to various parts of North America, Many 
of the objects brought back from these expeditions, 
or included in other collections, are on exhibit in 
the main building of the Museum at 2717 Euclid 
Aye. Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used 
extensively by school classes for the study of the 


stars. a 
h its Department of Education, the Mu- 
Bee tn paoperation with the Boards of Education 


os 


of Cleveland and neighboring suburban cities, 
receives some 25,000 school children annually for 
special instruction, provides leadership for field 
trips for school children and other groups and 
special lectures for school audiences. In coopera- 
tion with the Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board 
it pyeretey three Trailside Museums in the Metro- 
politan Parks, with a total attendance during the_ 
summer of 50,000 children and adults. In three™ 
parks the Museum provides a program of outdoor | 
talks on natural history on Sunday afternoons from: 
April to November. It maintains four Nature Trails} 
and two special Wildflower Trails in the parks; , 
conducts” popular ‘‘Bird Walks’’, in spring, and. 
“Tree Walks,’’ ‘“‘Geol Walks” and ‘“‘Mushroom> 
Walks” in autumn; and maintains a Sunday after- 
noon outdoor winter program in one park, The. 
entire outdoor program of the Museum may reach: 
as many as 200,000 people in the course of a year. 
The Museum also manages the Holden Arboretum 
at Kirtland Hills, just east of Cleveland; the Three-.. 
Corner-Round Pack Outfit, based at Independence, 
California (the largest donkey outfit in the U. S.); 
and, in cooperation with the City of Cleveland, the. 
Cleveland Zoo at Brookside Park. ; 
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The Federal Security Agency was created (July 

1, 1939) in accordance with the President’s first 
plan on Government reorganization, under the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 
: The purpose of the Agency, as stated by the 
President in the reorganization plan, is ‘‘to pro- 
Mote social and economic security, educational 
Opportunity and the health of the citizens of the 
Nation.”’ More specifically, its objectives are: (1) 
Teduction of expenditure; (2) increased efficiency; 
(3)° consolidation of agencies according to major 
purposes; (4) reduction of the number of agencies 
by consolidating those having similar functions, 
and by abolishing such as may not be necessary; 
and (5) the elimination of over-lapping’ and dupli- 
cation of effort. : 

Grouped within this Agency were those agencies 

| established, the major purposes of which were in 
line with the objectives of the over-all agency. 
These agencies were: Civilian Conservation Corps 
(now being liquidated) ; National Youth Administra- 
tion; Office of Education; United States Public 
ealth Service; and the Social Security Board. 
The United States Employment Service, which had 

_ been under the Department-of Labor, was also 
brought into the new organization by its transfer 

_ to the Social Security Board, where it was combined 

_ with the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 

@ new bureau, the Bureau of Employment 

_ Security. 

- Under the second plan on Government reor- 

_ ganization there was transferred to the Federal 

_ Security Agency, for administration in the Office of 

Education, the film and radio service of the former 

National Emergency Council. These services were 

terminated (June 30, 1940). Also: transferred to 

the over-all Agency were the activities of the 

American Printing House for the Blind. 

_ The fourth plan on Government reorganization 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency the 
Food and Drug Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 

VE en’s Hospital, Howard University and Co- 

_ lumbia Institution for the Deaf from the Depart- 

_ ment of Interior, 

,_ Closely related to the Federal Security Agency 

is the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 

under the direction of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. This office, created by executive order 
_ CNov. 28, 1940), coordinates and directs the national 

activities for defense in the fields of health, wel- 
yt nutrition, recreation, ~ family 

a =e ed social protection and community organi- 

on. 


Social | Security Board—The Social Security 
Board administers the duties imposed upon it by 
_ the Social.Security Act as amended. This includes 
_ the general determination of policies and (1) ap- 

Pproval of State plans for old-age ei cap aid 

to dependent children, and aid to the blind: 

certification to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
grants-in-aid for approved plans; subsequent re- 
_ view of State plans and adminisfration to insure 
compliance with the requirements of the Social 

Security Act; (2) certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of Federal old-age and survivor's 
benefit and lump-sum payments to individuals: 

(3) approval of State peuiployment compensation 

laws; certification to the Secre ary of the Treasury 

of grants to States for the administration of un- 
te ent compensation; subsequent review of 

Such State laws to insure gompliance with Federal 
\ Tequirements; o supervision of the U. S. Employ- 

ment Service; (5) conducting studies and making 

recommendations related 


— 


to the most effective 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
‘Treasury Department manufactures all paper 
Money and bonds of the Government, postage, reve- 
nue, food and cotton order stamps and savings 
stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
missions, certificates, and transportation requests. 


The volume of work is expressed in terms of the! 


number of printed sheets required. The number of 
sheets delivered during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, was 613,538,839. This amount included 
89,620,000 sheets of silver certificates, 87% of 
which were $1.00 bills, 4,515,000 sheets of United 
States notes, and 24,345,033 sheets of Federal Re- 
serve notes, or a total of 118,480,036 sheets of 
currency aggregating $5,940,680,000 in face value. 


Gitts 
celal of providing economic security through 
soci jurance. ; F See on 

fublic Health Service—The Public Health Service 
under the Surgeon General, is the Federal agency 
specifically charged with matters relating to the 
protection and improvement.of the public health. 
Its authorized functions are research in the cause 
and methods of prevention and control of disease, 
control of biologic products, cooperation with State 
and other health agencies, prevention of the in- 
troduction of disease from abroad &nd the spread 
of disease in the United States, medical care of 
legal beneficiaries, and the dissemination of health 
information. 

Office of Education—U. S. Office of Education was 
established by an Act of Congress (approved March 
2, 1867), ‘‘for the purpose of collecting such sta- 
tistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teach- 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.’ This Agency 
is also responsible for Vocational Education de- 
signed to promote agriculture, trade and industry, 
home economics, and business education and, 
particularly, the training of mén and women for 
work in the war industries. 

National Youth Administration—The National 
Youth Administration provides work experience 
through two major groups: (1) the out-of-school 
work Gs re which provides work experience on 
useful public projects for needy youth who have 
left school, and have been unable to obtain em- 
ployment; and (2) the student work program 
which provides work experience for needy youth 
from 16 through 24 years of age enrolled in schools, 
colleges and universities in order that such youth 
may remain in school and continue their education, 
This agency is also concerned in the training of. 
young men and women for work in the war 
industries. 

‘cod and Drug Administration—The Food and 
Drug Administration enforces the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, Tea Act, Import Milk Act, Caustic. 
Poison Act, and Filled Milk Act. F 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital—This institution pro- 
vides treatment for mentally 


related subjects. 

Fr en’s Hospital—Freedmen’s Hospital is 
maintained for general hospital treatment of resi- 
dents or surgical treatment. (A number 


limi 

of paying patients are also admitted. 
Hevea" it = ’ 
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s 
PB 
admitted 


00. 
laudet College e only advanced course 
deaf students given anywhere in the 


world. Congress maintains a definite number of  - 


in this department for students 
who can pass the necessary educational tests. - 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
b: Source: An Official of the Bureau 


ther classes of work manufacture ; 
livered included 87,043,851 sheets of pendae ahees 
other stampes gna’ 42.065 Sh aieets or anes Sd 
> 2n »866, 
migeellaneaus forms sheets of checks and 
e total we of paper currency man ti 
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Civil Aeronautics Board—Civil Aeronautics Administration 


CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board—L. Welch Pozue, 


Branch, Oswald Ryan, and Edward Warner. 


Chairman; (Vacancy), Vice Chairman; Harllee 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Charles I, Stanton. 


Address, Washington, D. C. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority was established 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (approved 
June 23, 1938). It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. III and No. IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now within 
the framework of the Department of Commerce 
and has been separated into (1) the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
no longer an operating entity. 

The Civil Aeronav*ics Board functions inde- 
pendently of the D- yvartment of Commerce, being 
governed by the five members constituting the 
Board. Although it is supplied by the Department 
of Commerce with certain so-called ‘“‘housekeeping”’ 
Services, it maintains its own staffs to handle 
legal, economic, informational and safety matters. 

its duties and functions include the prescribing 
of safety standards, rules and regulations, and the 


Suspension and revocation of various certificates,, 


including pilots’ and_other airmen's certificates: 
the issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity to United States air carriers and 
permits to foreign air carriers; receiving tariffs 
filed by air carriers; regulating rates for the 
carriage of persons and property; prescribing rates 
of compensation for the carriage of mail; regu- 
lating accounts, records and reports; passing upon 
mergers, federal loans to air carriers, methods of 
competition, and interlocking relationships. The 
Board in the administration of its functions is 

.»Tequired to encourage and develop an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense. The 

_ Board cooperates with the national defense 
agencies. 

The Board also makes rules on notification and 
report of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
and reviews suth accidents and reports the facts, 
circumstances, and probable causes; makes its 
reports and recommendations public in such man- 
ner as it deems te be in the public interest; in- 
vestigates complaints and conducts special studies 
and investigations to reduce aircraft, accidents and 
prevent their recurrence. J 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil 


Serap Metal’s Part in U. S. War Effort 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Scrap steel and iron is probably the least under- 
stood and the most vitally needed material in 
America’s war effort. epeatedly it has been 
pointed out that half of every tank that rolls from 
United States factories is made from scrap. Half 
of every ship launched is scrap. And, half of scrap, 
poe aad bomb casing dropped and every shell 
fired at the enemy. 

Confused laymen, knowing that most ‘“‘reclaimed’’ 
or ‘‘remade’’ materials are of a much poorer quality 
than the ord made substances, such ques- 
tions as ese: 

Why can’t good steel be made directly from 
iron ore? i 

Must a civilian become ‘‘middle-aged’’—and 
therefore have an accumulation of discarded ma- 
chines and other things made of steel—before it can 
have a dependable steel industry? 

One reason for the great importance placed on 
scrap is that it suffers hardly at all from rework- 
ing. When it is merely melted and cooled, the 
product is almost as good an ordinary steel as can 

made. 

Rik notties Teason is economy: economy of time, 
money, transportation, and man-power. Pig iron 
costs more per ton than scrap. It takes longer to 
convert pig iron into steel because of the excess 
amounts of necessary carbon, and the impurities— 
sulphur, phosphorus, and other substances—that 
must be reduced or burned out completely in mak- 
ing new steel. ars “reduction” has already been 
de in the case of scrap. 
a third reason is that the United States actually 
has let its middle age shape its steel industry. 
Existing blast furnaces wnich make pig iron from 
raw iron ore add up to a lesser capacity than the 
open-hearth furnaces that make steel from a com- 
* pination of scrap and pig iron. The usual propor- 
tion, paetentaly:, is . ut eae Tete Seg ‘cae 
econo! of using sc 
a Every time a ton of scrap iron or steel is 


Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce. By authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fos= 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreign 
and domestic air commerce of the United States; 

By Congressional authorization, the expenditure 
of funds for construction, improvement and repair 
of airports necessary for national defense is vested 
in the Administrator. 5 

The Civilian Pilot Training Program, also under 
the direction of the Administrator, has given more 
than 150,000 flight courses since its inception: in, 
1939. Initiated as a vocational project, the program 
has become a vital reservoir of pilot and instructor. 
material for the military services. Approximately 
fifty percent of the flying cadets enrolled each. 
— had CAA training in one or more of its. 
phases. 

The Administrator encourages the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi-. 
gation aids and facilities. "He designates and 
establishes, operates and maintains air navigation’ 
facilities along civil airways and at landing areas: 
He also makes provision for the econtrol_and pro- 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. "<3 

The Administrator is charged with undertaking’ 
or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develop- 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the 
testing of devices designed to increase safety in 


air navigation. ES 
As the chief executive officer in the field of civil’ 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the’ 


duty of administering safety regulation (excepting - ; 


the prescribing of safety standards, rules and> 
regulations, and the suspension and_ revocation of 
certificates after hearings. Thisincludes theeffectu~. 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro-" 
viding for the examination, inspection or ratings 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities and‘ 
air agercies, and the issuance of safety certificates= 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules andj} 
regulations designed to promote air safety. Inr 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board, 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension of} 
safety certificates and provides for the imposition; 
and compromise of civil penalties for violations? 
of such rules and regulations, £8 


used, more than four tons of iron ore, coal, lime-=> , 
stone, and other natural resources are saved. The. 
25,000,000 gross tons of scrap supplied yearly by: 
the scrap collection industry means a saving of: 
about 45,000,000 gross tons of iron ore, 30,000,000s 

‘oss tons of coal, and over 12,000,000 gross tons of 
Rovestone. (This 25,000,000 gross tons is in additions 
to the 30,000,000 or more gross tons of “‘home-* 
scrap,’’ picked up within the mills where steel and: 
castings are made, and fed directly back to theo 
furnaces). To mine, transport, and convert the) 
ore, limestone, and coal takes men, ships, railroad. 
cars, and time. rat 

It is not impossible to make good steel from pee 
iron alone, but in the open-hearth furnaces (the= 
type of furnace from which almost all steel in the% 
United States finally is turned out) the processa 
takes many more hours than if scrap is added. At= 
least 74 new blast furnaces, each with a daily 
1,000-ton capacity, would have to be built if pig 
iron were to be used alone, 

Although steel can be made from scrap alone 
obviously the available supply is not sufficient, it 
used without pig iron, to meet the war demands. . 
In the making of certain high grade steels, 100* 
per cent is charged into electric furnaces, But™ 
such equipment is limited and its product is only’ 
@ small percentage of America’s total steel. +8 

The difference between iron and steel seems.; 
somewhat vague unless you happen to be a metal- 
lurgist. Pig iron has a considerable amount of. . 
carbon combined with the iron—from 2 to 345 per. 
cent, The result of this mixture is a relatively’* 
weak, brittle, easily-broken metal. Melt the pig’ 
iron and burn out the carbon until it is reduced to % 
somewhat less than 2 per cent, and you have steel ~ 
Burn out. practically all the carbon, and the result > 
is ‘‘iron’’ again—almost pure iron this. time, a:2 
Telatively soft, bendable metal. Just the righto 
amount of carbon, makes iron into steel, gives it 
great strength and the ability to be ‘‘tempered.”’ 


+ 
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| _ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT hn aha ee 
"PRESIDENT BS «Yo FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of New York................ Salary, $75,000 a 
: VICE-: -PRESIDENT. ... HENRY A. WALLACE, of Iowa........... Ho acseccosas seh, Mike 15,000 
a (Terms of office, including re-election, from January 20, 1942, to January 20, 1945). 
a THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV., 1942 (Salary, $15,000 each) 
Secretary of State—Cordell Hull, Tennessee. Secretary of Navy—Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., | Secretary of the Interjor—Harold L, Ickes, Tlinois. ; 
New York. Secretary of -Agriculture—Claude R. Wickard, In- 


_ Secretary of War—Henry L. Stimson, New York. diana. 


G 1—Francis Biddle, Pennsylvania. 
i atacties Gematat rack C. Walker, epantinyl = Secretary of Commerce—Jesse H. Jones, Texas. 


- vania. Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 


in case of the remoyal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 
The order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 
twas made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Be Secretaries to the President—Marvin H. McIntyre, Le Hand. 


In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 


Kentucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia ($10,000 | Director of White House Office stem Uaaaaee 


each). Major Gen. Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, Forster, Washington, D. C. ($8,000); Executive ° 


- acting as Secretary to the President on detail Clerk—Maurice C. Latta, Okfahoma $6,000 2 
ae om. the War Department. Physician to the White House—Rear ‘adimise Wee 
% 4 ‘Private Secretary to. the President—Marguerite A. T. McIntire, Surgeon General U. S. Navy. 


Department of State 
Under Secretary—Sumner Welles (Md., $10,000). (acting) (Il., $10,000); Far Eastern “Affairs, 


%s Maxwell M. Hamilto: I 
oh Assistant ionags hon cae Bean” ci some Service  kambaeennen aan § 250): Foreign 
elon $9,400); pores Service Personnel, John G. 
Erhardt (nN. , $9,400); Near Eastern Affairs, 


Publication, E. e wilder Spaulding (Conn., $6,750). 


im ) ($8. PS & Board of Economic Operations—Dean Ai 
~ oa (Ohio, $8,250); Joseph C. Grew (N. Chairman; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Herbert Beis 
$830 (salaries listed elsewhere); Exec. Sec., Emilio 


risers a ¥)5) Stanley” i. Hornbeck (Golo) Obit Clore and Adslnlteative Assista: 

wn 750 each); Laurence Saber (N. Y., $8,500); é 3 Senestrick (Ind., $4,600). ssistant—Millard | 
iviser she papercetin nal Economic Affairs—Herbert 5 10,000): "Fiscal eee AnocE A ao oe sgauit.. 
Oa ees nas cares | Stet aie Ce, TN 


in 000); Raymond H. Geist vision, Charles M. Barnes (Va., $6,750); Visa 
Ohio. $ 1,000); Commercial Policy and’ Agree Division, Howard K. Travers (N. ¥., $7,800). 
ee: Hawkins (Mich., $8, rey Com- Foreign Service Officers’ Training School—Robert 

[eg and Records, David ‘A. Salmon B. Macatee arage me (Va., $8, 000). Office of the 
Conn., $6,200); Coordination and Review Geographer—S. W. ges (Mi , $6, Bot). Passport 

; lanche Rule Halls ee C., $5 oa Cultural Division—Ruth B. ginigley and. $6,750). Petro- 
: - Relations, Charles A. omson (N. $8,000) ; leum Adviser—Max W. Thornburg (Conn. 


TW 


ene Information, Michael J. WWobermoct $8,000); Philippi: Aff: 
Bias , $8,000); European Affairs, Ray Atherton (Tex., $10,000 Veta aire—Frank P. Lockhart 


ee Treasury Department i 


Paul H. Alling * (Conn. - $8,000); Research and — 


‘Under Secretary—Daniel W. Bell (Il. $10, 900). $8,000); Personnel— 

: Assistant Secretaries—Herbert E. Gas ton (N. Nae $6 875058 Préve Maen eae Wilson (D, m. 

_ _ John L. Sullivan (N. H.) ($9,000 each). $6,200); Mint—Nellie Tayloe Ross (W 9, \ 
Fiseal Assistant Secretary—Vacancy. 4$10,000), Bureau of Engraving and Printin ¥O., $9,000); 
BR fee tore ae ay . Haul Ca. 39,00 000); Procurement—Clifion E, Mack 

ants to the Secretary—Haro . Graves | Chief oa ee A. Biref é 
+ Harry D. White (and Director of Mone- gfeld (Md., $6,400). 
(i. ne seach w 6: rer dinanid Kuhn, ae Supt. of ‘Treasury Buildings—Denzil A, Right 
¥ eor; ze at ngton eac. 4,00 
 Gecdore Fe m towmhie tore, 81.00 Agha ted Com trices ot ine Currency—Preston Delano _ 
Odegard (Mass. $22.22 p.d.), John W. Pehle ass., 00). a 
Sy Director of Foreign Funds Control, Nebr., Treasurer Le ae U. S.—William A. Julian (Ohio, 
peo! Chester I. Barnard kt 4 $1.00 a year): $8,500). . 
_-* Dave H. Morris, Jr 000): Henrietta chiets: Secret Service—Frank J. Wilson (N. ¥ 
BS Eiotz (N.Y, $6,400). “Admin. Assistant to | — $8,500); Division of Disbursement—Guy F. Allen 
the Secretary—W. Norman Thompson (D. C., D. C., $7,500); Secretary’s Correspondence 
$9, 000); Technical’ Assistants to the Secretary— Gabrielle B! Forbush (N. Y., $4,800). 
q Charles 8. Bell (Conn.), Charles R. Schoenaman | Commissioners: Internal Revenue—Guy T, Hel- 
arte a ($8,000 each). vering (Kan., $10,000; Narcotics—H, J. Ans- 
P oii * Coordinator, seeeeury Agency Services— linger ( — ee Customs—William R. John- — 
Eimer L. irey (Mo., $9,00 son (D. © 00); The Public Debt—Wilttwa 
i kr plapive ; jounbe SS aaciey S. Surrey (Act- = Broughton Kota By 0m) Accounts—Edward 
Get OH e +» $9,0 

_ Directors: Research and Statistics— George C. | Regi ci =) 
ER, A I SRNR, Bezeareh— a Be retey—Btvart G._Dolan 
a Ds ax search— ° 
Roy Blough (Ohio, $0,0005¢ Executive Director, Gnd $1,600); ater. on Practice aS Hanna 
War ‘Savings Stait—iugene W. Sloan (Mo., view—William Schwartz a, $8,000). °9 OF 
mI 
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; United States—Government Officials 
2 Mis. kse > Skee lio ee 


‘ 


Department of Justice 


Solicitor General—Charles Fahy (N. Mex., $10,000) 

Assistant to the Solicitor General—Oscar S. Cos 
(Me., $9,000). 

Asst. to the Attorney General—James H. Rowe, 


Jr. (Mont., $9,000) (Antitrust, Conn.); Samuel 


Q. Clark, Jr. (Tax, Conn.); Norman M. Littell 
(Lands, Wash.); Wendell Berge (Criminal, 
N. Y.); Francis M. Shea (Claims. N. Y.); Paul 
P. Rao (N. Y.), 201 Varick Si Nie. SG 
(Customs, N. Y¥.) ($9,000 each). 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation—J, Ed- 
gar Hoover (D. C., $10,000). 


Director, Bureau of Prisons—Jame fe 
(Md., $10,000). Ae eae 

Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization— 
Earl G. Harrison (Penn., $9,000). 

Director, Bureau of War Risk Litigation—Lester 
P. Schoene (Va., $9,000). 

Director, War Division—Charles Fahy. Lawrence 
M. C. Smith (Pa.), Chief, Special War Policies 
Unit; Edward J. Ennis (N. Y.), Director, Alien 
Enemy Control Unit; George McNulty ‘(Mo.), 
Director, Alien Property Unit. 

Administrative Assistant to the Attorney General— 
Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $9,000). 

Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,800), 


War Department 


Under Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
(N. Y.); Assistant Secretaries of War—John J. 
McCloy (N. Y.) and (for Air) Robert A. Lovett 
(N. Y¥.); Chief of Staff—General George C. 
Marshall (Penn.); Deputy Chief of Staff—Lt. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney ( Penn.): Commanding 
Generals of: Army Ground Forces—Lt, Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair (Minn.); Army Air Forces— 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold (Penn.); Services of 
Supply—Lt. Gen. Brehon B.-Somervell (Ark.); 
First Army—Lt. Gen. Hugh H. Drum (Mass.): 
Second Army—Lt. Gen. Ben Lear (Colo.); Third 
Army—Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger (Ind): Fourth 
Army—Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt (Va.): Chief 
of Armed Force—Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers 
(Penn.); Chief of Administrative Services— 
Major General George Grunert (Penn.); The 
Adjutant General—Major General James A. 


Ulio (Wash.); Chiefs: Army Transportation 
Corps—Major General Charles P. Gross (N. Y.); 
Chaplains—Brig. Gen. William BR. Arnold 
(D. C.); Chemical Warfare—Major General 
William N. Porter (Ohio); Engineers—Major 
General Eugene Reybold (Del.); _Finance— 
Major General Howard K. Loughry (Ind.); The 
Inspector General—Major Virgil L. Peterson; 
Judge Advocate General—Major General Myron 
Cramer (Wash.); Chief of National Guard Bureau 
—Major General John F. Williams (Mo.); 
Chief of Ordnance—Major General Levin H. 
Campbell, Jr. (N. Y.); Provost Marshal General— 
Major General Allen Gullion (Ky.); Quarter- 
master General—Major General Edmund Gregory 
(il.); | Chief Signal Officer—Major General 
Dawson Olmstead (Penn.); The Surgeon General 
—Major General James C. Magee (Penn.). 


Post Office Department 


Assistant Postmasters General — First — Ambrose 
O'Connell (N. Y.); Second—Smith W. Purdum 
(Md.); Third—Ramsey S. Black (Pa.); Fourth— 
Walter Myers (Ind.); ($9,000 each). 

EG Assistant—William F. Cronin (N. Y., 

Special Assistant—Forest J. Hall (Ind., $6,500). 

Director, Budget and Planning—Joseph F. Gart- 
land (Pa., $8,250). 


Solicitor—Vincent M. Miles (Ark., $9,000). 
Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich (Ill., $9,000). 
a Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans., 


Comptroller—William L.\ Slattery (Mass., $7,500). 


Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel—Frank H, 
Ellis (Ga., $6,750). ‘ 


_ Navy Department 


Under secretary of the Navy—James V. Forrestal 
($10,000); Assistant Secretary of the Navyy—Ralph 
A. Bard ($9,000); Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air—Artemus L. Gates ($9,000); Ad- 
ministrative Officer—Vice Admiral H. V. Butler; 
Ret.; . Executive Assistant—Ben Abbott; Ad- 
ministrative Assistant—J. S. Davitt. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral Ernest J. King; 
Chairman, General’ Board—Admiral A. J. Hep- 
burn; Budget Officer—Rear Admiral E..G. Allen; 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel—Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs; Hydrographer—Rear Admiral 
G. S. Bryan; Chief, Bureau of Ordnance—Rear 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy; Chief, Bureau of 
Ships—Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane. 

Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral John 
S. McCain; Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks— 


Department of 


Under Secretary—Abe Fortas (Tenn.) 

First Assistant Secretary Ebert K. Burlew 
fos: Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, 
(Colo.). 

Solicitor— Warner W. Gardner (N. Y.). 

Chief Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. Va.). 


Director of Classification—John Harvey (Texas). 


Director of Personnel—Mrs. J. Atwood Maulding 


e.). 
5 Dee i nere—Geheral ~Land Office—Fred 


Ww. 
Johnson (Wyo); Indian Affairs—John_ Collier 
(Calif.): Reclamation—John C. Page (Nev.) 


Civilian Conservation Corps (Departmental Repre- 


sentative, Advisory Council)—Conrad L, Wirth 


» (Minn.). 
Becca Geological Survey—Walter C. Menden- 


Rear Adfniral B. Moreell (Civil Engineer Corps); 
Paymaster General of the Navy. and Chief, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts—Read Admiral 
W. B. Young (Supply Corps). 

Surgeon General and Chief, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery—Rear Admiral. Ross T. Mclintire 
(Medical Corps); Judge Advocate General—Rear 
Admiral W. B. Woodson; President, Naval Retir- 
ing Board—Rear Admiral B. H. Dorsey (MC) 
(Ret.); President, Naval Examining Board— 
Rear Admiral David McD, LeBreton, 

Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain J. FP. 
Hellweg (Ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence— 
Rear Admiral H. C. Train; Director, Naval 
Communications—Captain OC. F. Holden; Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps—Lt. General 
Thomas Holcomb. 


the Interior 


hall (O.); Bureau of Mines—Royd R. Sayers 
(va National Park Service—Newton B. Drury. 
(Calif.); Territories and Island Possessions— 
Guy J. Swope (Penn.); Grazing Service— 
Richard H. Rutledge (Utah); Petroleum Con- 
servation—(Acting) Jack W. Steele (Texas) 
(a); Fish and Wild Life Service—Ira N. Gabriel- 
son (Ore.); Information—Michael W. Straus 
(Ill.); Bituminous Coal Division—Dan H. Whee'er 
(Md.); Division of Power—Arthur E. Goldschmidt | 
Texas) (Acting). ¢ Sy : 
a) The Secretary of the Interior is designated 
as Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. Deputy Co- 
ordinator—Howard A. Gray (Ill.) The Secretary of 
the Interior is designated as Fishery Coordinator. 
Deputy Coordinator—Ira N. Gabrielson (Ore.). 


Department of Agriculture 


Under Secretary—Paul H. Appleby Paes ap ad 


, 


Special War Board Assistant to Secretary—Fred 
S. Wallace (Nebr., $6,500). > 
Economic Adviser to Secretary—Mordecai Ezekiel 


Md. 250). 
: ( epee to Secretary—Warner W. Stock- 


636... U.S. Government Oficial; Oil and Rubber P ‘odt 


__Directors—-Personnel—T. Roy Reid (Ark., $8, 000): Governor—Farm a 
“™ Budget and Finance—W. Ashby Jump (Md.. G. Black (Iowa, Sto, 000). 
$8,500); Agricultural Marketing—Roy F. Hend- | Manager—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— . 
Tickson (Iowa, $10,000); Information—Morse,| Leroy K. Smith (Nebr., $8,250). 
ager ee (Wisc., $8,000): Extension Work—M. | Bureau Chiefs—Plant and Operat: tions—Arthur B. 

Wilson (Mont., $3, 000); Bb a pa Thatcher (Miss., $6, te Asticsitural Chemistry 

a Bele tions —Testie "A. Wheeler (D. C., $8,000); and En gineering—W. W . Skinner (acting) (Ariz., 

’ Finance—W. Ashby Jump (Md., $8, 750); Per- $7,500); Agricultural ‘Economics—Howard RB. a 

' sonel—T. Roy Reid (Ark., $8, 006); Agricultural Tolley (Calif., $10, ety Animal Industry—John 


re muel R.’ Bledsoe (Tenn., > Mohler (Pa., $9,000); Dairy pooner po ‘a 
Ch cate , Reed (Mich, $8150); Entomology and ; 
‘Bultoee Robert oe Shields (N. Y., $9,000). | ihe Pa 'N. Annand (Calif., $2,000): 
Librarian—Ralph R. Shaw (Ind., $5,600). Forest Service—Earle H. Clapp (Sain) 
Land Use Coordinator—Ernest H. Wiecking $8, se Home Economics—Louise Stanley (Mo., 
{Minn., $8,000). $7,500); Soil Conservation Service—Hugh H. 
| Admin ee tire Agricultural Consolidation and Fiermett (N. C., $9,000):* Office of Experiment 
Prand Adjustment—M. Clifford Townsend (Iind., $10,- Stations—James J. Jardine (Ore., $9, 000); Bu- 
- 000); Agricultural Research Administration— reau of Plant Industry—R. M. Salter (Ohio, 


E. C: Auchter (Md., $8,500); Farm Security Ad- $8,000); Plant and Operations—Arthur B. 
_ | ministration—C. B. Baldwin (Va., $10,000); Rural Thatcher (Miss., $6,500}; Agricultural Adjust- 
a ce Administration— Harry Slattery ment Agency—Fred S. Wallace (Nebr., $9,000); 
(Ss. $10,000); Agricultural Marketing Ad- Soil Conservation Service—Hugh H. Bennett (No. 
Dildatratiowss ior F. Hendrickson (Ia., $10,000}. Car., $9, bee Sugar Agency—Joshua Bernhardt 
: President—Commodity Credit Corporatioh—John ww. Y¥., 
. B,. Hutson (Ky., $10,000). Chief CCC netivities—Pred Morrell (Colo., $7,250). 


a8 . Department of Commerce 
; P (Salaries Fluctuate) 
: Under Secretary of Commerce—Wayne C. Taylor, Directors of Bureaus—Census—James C. Capt, 


Asst. Secretary—William L. Clayton, Tex.; Tex.; binge oT and Domestic Commerce— 

- Solicitor—South Trimble, Jr., Ky.; Administra~ Carroll L ilson, Mass.; Coast and Geodetic 

' tive Asst. to Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.; Survey—Leo O. Colbert, Mass.; Standards— 
Special Aviation ne to the Secretary— Lyman J. Briggs, Mich.; Commissioner of 
William A. M. Burden, N. Y.; Gate? to the Patents—Conway P. Coe, Md.; President and 

a rea rman W. Baxter, Cc. Raymond Chairman, Inland Waterways Corporation— 
Miller, Ind.; James William Bryan, Tenn.; Chester C. Thompson, Ill.; Chief of of ‘Weather 
 Maler C. Foster, So. Car.; Ep Sa R. R. Barker, Bureau—Francis W. Reichelderfer, Ind.; Ad- 
N. Y,; Clarence fea Marshall, Chief Clerk ministrator, Civil Aeronautics—Charles I. Stan- 

Eas ~ and Superintendent—E. Ww. Libbe Syn fice ton, Fla.; Director, St.- Lawrence Waterway 


at t Director of Personnel—Oliver C. Short, Ma. Survey—Noobar Danielian, N. ¥. 


Department of Labor 


stant Secretary—Daniel W. Tracy (Texas, ($9,000); Director, Women’s Bureau — Mary 
4 39,00 0); 2nd ET Secretary—Vacancy; Anderson ($7 500); Chief, Children’s Bureau— 
Special. Assistant the Secretary—Mary La- Katherine F. Lenroot ($9, 600); Director Concilia- 
‘Dame ($7,500); chiet Clerk—James E. Dodson tion Service—John R. Steelman ($8, ou. Di- 
($5,600); Director of Personnel—Robert C. Smith rector, Labor Standards—Verne A. Zimmer 
oe Hit Librarian—Laura A. Thompson ee baat ene Wage and House se 
ws ublic ntrac visions—L. Metcalfe Wallin 
Commalsstoner of Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin! ($10,000). eae 


World Production of Crude Petroleum 
_ Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-galion pa a 


Rus- |Vene-| Ru- Col- | Arg- Trin-}India| Po- 
sia | zuela| man./Iran| ico |E. In.| omb.} ent. | Peru | idad | Brit. | land World 


co ee 7.4] 0129 1187.2 | A178 focs ce 16] 28] 21] 84] 56 
2 42:8 20.3}. 9.0] 125] 94] 89] 49 Laine 
8 49.1 18.2] 11.7] 101] 9.7} 82] 47 |1'3795 — 
“4 53.8 16.4 | 13.1] 9:9] 10:1} 88] 4:1 |1’300°7 _ 
8 54.0 13.2 | 13:7] 133] 9.6]. 8:7 | 4:1 |11449'1 
3 62.1 17.3 | 14.0 | 16:3 | 10.9 | 10.5 | 3:9 |1'521°5 
1 61.3 17.6 | 14.3 | 17.1 |} 11:7 | 2.0] 3.8 |1'654/5 
S 63.6 18.7 | 15.4 | 17-6 | 13.2 |. 2.0] 318 |1'791.5 
2 52.4 20.6 | 16.3 | 17.4] 15.5 | 2:2 | 3:7 |2'039:0 
9 48-4 21-6 | 17-2 | 158 127 2-5 | 3.8 |1:987.8 
19407: 7|1'351.8}212.9 43.2 26.1 | 20.5 | 13.4 | 20.2 | 2:2 39 patie 3 


Also 1940—Germany-Austria, 5.3; Hungary, 1.7; Iraq, 25.7; Japan, 2.6. 
_ There are no authentic figures on petroleum production in’ 194i or 1942. The Axis and Allied armies 


in their campaigns in Russia, the East Ind 
. destroyed wmpaig ae St Indies, and other producing areas, have seized wells not already 


a. ‘ World Production of Rubber 


Source: United States Department of Commerce - 


Soe Mexi- Mexi- ae 


Yr. | Middle | Ama-| can - 

Cal. | East zon | Gua- |4ftica| Total Gai. eg vane Guss, Africa! Total 

F 'Valley| yule Valley] yule 

| Long | Long | Long | Long | Lo Lo 

he tons tons | tons | tons tons toon Sa one ee 
1910..| 10,979) 37,938| 9,542| 20,143] 94,013]|1936. . Soa 038] 11,275] 459] 6,031| 872,413 
1920..) 305.106] 23,216) _"982| 6,402] 341°00//1936. | _ 833/656 14,216] 1,228] 6122 

1930. | 802,082] 14,260/ 1,095] 3,961 821,914|/1937. 1,108,717] 15,576 2,691) 7,882] 1,135,308 
1932. 700,289 6.420]... 0... 1781 708,449 1939. 1 285 1a 13,968 "O88 18000 Mist; 458 
1934. ‘| 1,004'253] 81903] '""398] 2’929| 1,0167509 Al pac aA ae a 6.514 eo 


here are no 1941 figures, due to the war. 


\ ’ - 
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Supreme Court of the United States 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed. These lists of judges are as of Nov., 1941) 


Chief Justice ($20.500)—Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
New York (1872—Jnne 12, 1941). Associate Justices 
($20,000)—Owen J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania (1875 
—May 9, 1930); Hugo L. Black, of Alabama 
(1886—Aug. 12, 1937); Stanley Forman Reed, of 
Kentucky (1884—Jan. 15, 1938); Felix Frankfurter, 
of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 5, 1939); William O. 


Douglas, of Connecticut (1898—Mar. 20, 
Frank Murphy, of Michigan (1893—Jan. 4, i 
Robert H. Jackson, of New York (1892—cune 
12, 1941); 1 vacancy. eee ee wane Elmore 
Cropley, of Washington, D. ($9,000). Marshal 
—Thnomas E. Waggaman, a Virginia ($5,500). 
Reporter—Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($8, o0ers 
Librarian—Oscar D. Clarke, of Maine ($5,500). 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 


; District of Columbia—Chief Justice, D. Lawrence 
Groner, Va. Associate Justices: Harold M. Ste- 
, Utah; Justin Miller, Calif.; Henry W. 
Edgerton, N. Y.: Fred M. Vinson, Ky.: Wiley Rut- 
ledge, Iowa. Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, D. C. 
First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Puerto Rico)— 
Calvert Magruder, Boston; John C. Mahoney, Prov- 
idence; Peter Woodbury, Concord and Man- 
chester, N. H. 
Seeond (Conn., N. Y., Vt.)—Learned Hand, 
N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus- 
tus N. Hand, N. Y. City; Harrie Brigham Chase, 
Brattleboro, Vt.: Charles E. Clark, New Haven, 
Conn.; Jeronte N. Frank, N. Y. City 
Third (Del., N. J.. Penn.. wee Yslands)—John 
Biggs, Jr., Wilmington, Del.; William Clark (in 
| Military service), Trenton, N. J.; Albert Branson 
Maris, Philadelphia: Charles Alvin Jones, Pitts- 
- burgh; Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia. 
Fourth (Md. N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va.)—John 
J. Parker, Charlotte,” N. Car.; Morris A. Soper, 
Baltimore, Md.; Armistead M. * Dobie, ‘Charlottes: 


- 
g ville, 
a (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zone). Samuel H.. Sibley, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, Jr:, Houston, Tex.; Edwin R. 
Holmes, New Orleans and Yazoo City, Miss.; Leon 


McCord, Montgomery, Ala. (Vacancy). 


Sixth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.) Xen. 
Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.;  Cnarles ©. Simous, 
Detroit; Florence E. Allen, Cleveland; Elwood 


Hamilton, Louisville; Thomas F. McAllister, Grand « 
Rapids, Mich.; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, Madi- 
;. William M. Sparks, In- 


son and Baraboo, RS 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl Major, Springfield, Ill.; 


Otto Kerner, Chicago; Sherman Minton, New 
Albany, Ind.; Otto Kerner, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Fhe ex (Ark., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., 


DD. )—Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
5 Sanborn, St. Paul; Archibald K. Gardner. 
Aberdeen and Huron, So. Dak.; Joseph W. Wood- 
rough, Omaha; Seth Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 


Harvey W. Johnsen, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter G. 
Riddick, Little Rock, Ark. ss 
Ninth (Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 


Wash., Alaska, Hawaii, China)—Curtis D. Wilbur, 
San Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane. 
Wash.; William Denman, San Francisco: Clifton 
Mathews, San Francisco; Bert E. Haney, Portland, 
Ore.; Albert Lee Stephens. Los Angeles; William 
Healy, Boise, Idaho. 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo.)— 
Orie L. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; Sam Gilbert Brat- 
ton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Walter A. Huxman, To- 
peka, Kan,; Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


Alabama—Charles B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- 
; gomery; Thomas S. Murphree (1938), Birming- 
ham; John McDuffie (1935), Mobile. 
nen et a F. Alexander (1938), eee 
; S. Morison (1939), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 
(isi), Fairbanks; Simon Wellenthal (1939), 
aldez 


Arizona—David W. Ling (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
M. Sames (1931), Tucson. 

Arkansas—Thomas C. Trimble (1937), Little Rock; 
Harry J.: Lemley de Texarkana; John 
Miller (1941), Fort Smith 

California—Adolphus F. St. Sure (1925), (Va- 
cancy), and Michael J. Roche (1935), San 
Francisco; Martin I. Welsh (1939), Sacramento; 


Paul J. McCormick (1924), Harry A. Hollzer 
: (1931), Leon R. a ak eee (1935), Benjamin 
yi Harrison (1940) and J. T. O’Connor (1940), 


Los Angeles; Ralph J. Nanas (1939), San Diego; 
¢ Campbell E. Beaumont (1939), Fresno; Peirson 
r Hall (1942), Los Angeles. 
Canal Zone—Bunk Gardner (1938), Ancon. 
Colorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver. 
Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven; 
J. Joseph Smith (1941), Hartford. 
; Delaware—Paul C. Leagy (1942), Wilmington. 
v7 District of Columbia—Chief Justice, Edward C. 
Eicher (1942), Washington, D .C. Associates— 


Thomas Jennings Batley (1918), Tenn.; 
; Oscar R. 


— 


F. 

O'Dono hue ane DCs” Be litha J. Laws 
(1938), 5 (oP TA Hn Geldsberough I af rae 
James W. Morris ; a.; Da A. Pine 
(1940), D. C.; Matthew F. McGuire (1941) Mass, 


. Florida—-Augustine V. Long (1934), Gainesville; 
Conic W. Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John W. 
Holland (1936), Miami; William J. Barker, 
t Tampa; Curtis L. Waller, Tallahassee. 

4 Georgia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), Atlanta; 
‘ Robert L. Russell, Gainesville; Bascom s. 
4 Deayer ( 1928), Macon; Archibald ‘Lovett (1941), 

Savan: 
é Hawaii_-Deibert E. Metzger (1934), Honolulu; 
d (Vacancy 
Idaho—(Vacancy) 


John P, Barnes rahe Philip 
a ag a van aaa TW William H. Holley y (1933), 
m. 


lichael Igoe (1938) and W 
Uioaoy chicago; Frei. Wham ig2i), Reet 
Walter C. ndley. neal peas. as. 


at (1932), 
(1937), Quincy. 


\ 


New York—Frederick H. 


Indiana—Robert C. Baltzell reg Indianapolis; 
Thomas W. Slick (1925), South Bend. 
Iowa—George C. Scott (1922), Sioux City; Charles 
A. Dewey (1928), Des Moines. 
Kansas—Richard J. Hopkins (1929) bee a ee 
Kentucky—Hiram ‘GC. Ford (1935), ton; 
Mac Swinford (1937), Lexington (both Dis Dists. ye 
pecker ltor’ Miller, Jr. (1939), Louisville. 
iana—Wayne G. Borah (1928) and Adrian J, 
Caillouet (1940), New Orleans; Peles Cc. 
Dawkins (1924), Monroe; Gaston Porterie 
(1939), Alexandria. 
Maine—John A. Peters (1921), Bangor. 
Maryland—William C. Coleman (1927), and W 
Calvin Chesnut (1931). Baltimore. 
ee ee J. Healey (1942), Boston; 
eorge C. Sweeney (1935), Boston; Francis J. 
pore (1938), Boston; Charles Wyzanski (1942). 
oston. 
Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), Edward J. 
Moinet (1927), Ernest A. O’Brien (1931), Arthur 
Lederle (1936) and Frank A. Picard (1939), 
Detroit; Fred M. Raymond (1925), Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye (1931) and Mat- 
thew M. Joyce (1932), oh eetled ie Robert Cy 
Bell. (1933) and George F. Sullivan (1937), St. 


Paul. 
Mississippi—Allen Cox (1929), Aberdeen, and Sid- 
ney C. Mize (1937), Biloxi. 
souri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles B. 
Davis a St. Louis; Merrill E. Otis (1925) 
and Albert L. Reeves (1923), Kansas City; John 
ed ee (1937), Jefferson City, (apptd. for 
a 


Montana—James H. Baldwin ( 838), Butte: 
Charles N. Pray (1924), Great Falls + 
Nebraska—James A. Donohue | (1933), Omaha, 


John W. Delehant (1942), 
Nevada—Frank H. Norcross (i958) “Carson City. 
New Hampshire—George F. Morris (1921), Little- 

ton (P. . Concord). 

New Jersey—Guy L. Fake (1929), Newark; Philip 
Forman (1932), Trenton; John Boyd Avis (1929), 
Camden; Phillip Forman, Trenton; Thomas 
cere (1942), Newark; William 'F. Smith 

Ni BRD ners Neblett a Santa Fe. 
ew ic olin Neble : 

Bryant (1927), Malone; 

Stephen Brennan (1942), Utica; John Clark 

Knox (1918), Henry W. Goddard (1923), bin r= 

Bondy (1933), George M. Hulbert (1934), J 

M. Woolsey (1929), Francis G. 

Alfred C. Coxe (1929), John W. Clancy 

amuel Mandelbaum (1936), Vincent 1. 

‘Ci936), el Conget (1938), sone Bright 

1941), and Rifkind (1941), Y. City; 


. Campbell (1923), Robert A Inch 
Moscowitz (1925), Clarence 


and Matthew T. Abruzzo (1936), Brooklyn; Jo 
Knight (1931), Buffalo, and Harold = Burke 
(1937), Rochester. 
: Atosth Carolina—Edwin Y. Webb ails ‘Shelby: 
Johnson J. Hayes (1927), Wilkesboro; Isaac M. 
| Meekins (1925), Elizabeth City 


North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel” (1941), Rp xd 
Ohio—Paul Jones (1923), and Robert N, Wilkin 
(1939), Cleyeland; Frank Le Blond Kloeb (1937), 
Toledo; Robert R. Nevin (1929), Dayton; Mell 
(1936), Columbus, and John H. 
z 1937), Cincinnati; Emerich B. Freed 
1941), Cleveland. 
, Okiahoma—Royce H. Savage (1940), Tulsa; Edgar 
gi S. Vaught (1928), Oklahoma City; Eugene Rice 
an (1937), Muskogee, and Bower Broaddus (1940), 
: Muskogee (apptd. all Dists.); one vacancy 
-  Oregon—James A. Fee (1931), and Claude MeCul- 
loch (1937), Portland. 

; Pennsylvania —George A. Bree. Ge ere Harry 
E. Kalodner (1938), and Guy K. Bard (1940), 
iy Sa aa Kirkpatrick (1927), and 
J. Cullen Ganey (1940), Easton; Albert hb 


Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan (1940), Provi- 
~ dence. 


4 
my 


t Johnson (1925), Lewisburg; Albert L. Watso 

(4929), Scranton; Robert M. Gibson (1922), 

ee x elson McVicar (1928), ees Frederic P: 
_ Schoonmaker (1922), 

ts Sean Bico—Robert A. a (1938) San Juan. 

; 


here Justice ($12,500)—Richard S. Whaley, of 
Car.. aan 12, —Benjamin H. Littleton, 


Tenn.; Whitaker, Tenn.; Marvin Jones, 


rl ‘ Alaska—District Judges; Divisions: (1) George 
_F. Alexander, Juneau; (2) J. H. S. Morison, Nome; 
a (3) Simon Hellenthal, Valdez (P. O. Anchorage 
andl further notice); (4) Harry E. Pratt, Fair- 
banks 
" Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice Samuel B. 
, Kemp, oben Associate Justices, Emil C, 
s aaah (Vacancy) 
Circuit Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. 


; 


A ‘Presiding Judge—Webster J. Oliver, of New York. 
Assoc ciate Judges—William J. Tilson, of "Gaus 
Genevieve R. poe of Ohio; David H. Kincheloe, 
of Kentucky; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Mass.: 

Wi iam J. Keate of Iowa; Thomas J. Walker, of 


Presiding Judge—Finis J. Garrett of Tenn.; 

i) Associate Sudges—Oscar E. Bland of Ind., Charles 
S. Hatfield of Ohio, Irvine masher Lenroot of Wis.; 

ydoseph Raymond Jackson, N. Y. City, Marshal— 


Under the existing authority of law, the general 
functions of the Public Health Service may be 
_ briefly summarized as follows: (1) The protection 
t. of the United States from the introduction of di- 
sease from foreign countries: (2) the medical ex- 
amination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 
(3) prevention of the interstate spread of disease 
and the suppression of epidemics; (4) cooperation 
with State and local health departments in im- 
proving State and local health services and in all 
public health matters; (5) investigation of the 
Pe ‘cause and methods of preventing disease; (6) super- 


vision and control of the manufacture and sale of | 


’ core Prodnots, used in the prevention and treat- 

t of disease; (7) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain legal beneficiaries and the admin- 
istration of Freedman’s Hospital and St. Eliza- 
eth Hospital, in the District of Columbia: (8) the 
aintenance of two Hela for the confinement 

| nd treatment of drug addicts; (9) provision and 
_ supervision of medical and psychiatric services in 
_ Federal penal and correctional institutions: (10) 


. 


ae Ot UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


% ; U. S. CUSTOMS COURT 
(Headquarters, 20i Varick Street, New York City) 


; UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
oe (Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) i! 


The United States Public Health Service 


Source: An Official of the Service 


(1939) piborh Districts), os ttanooga: 
Speed “pirates nee al Memph 
Texas—William H. Atwell $23), and T. white- 


field Davidson (1936), Dall: James C. Wilson 
(1919), Fort Worth; Thomas M- Kennerly (1931), 
Allan Hannay (1942), Houston; Randolph Bry- 
ant (1931), Sherman; Walter A. Keeling (1942), 
Austin; Charles A. Boynton (1924), El Paso. 

Utah—Tillman D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—James P. Leamy (1940), Rutland. 

Virgin Islands — Herman “. Moore (1939), St. 

omas. és 

Virginia—Luther_ B. Way (1931), Norfolk; John 
Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard 
(1936), Richmond; Alfred D. Barksdale (1940), 
Lynchburg. 

Washington—John C. Bowen (1934), Seattle; Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach (1940), Spokane; Lloyd L. 
Black (1939), eee a eat Districts). 

West Virginia—Willi E. Baker (1921), Elkins; 
Ben Moore (1941), Charission: Harry. E. Watkins 
vesay Pairmont (both Districts); Charles Leavy 

1942), Tacoma. 

Wisconsin—Patrick T. Stone (1933), Wausau; F. 
Ryan Duffy (1939), Oshkosh. : 

Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy 1921), Cheyenne. 


of Texas; Joseph Warren Madden, of Ilinois. 
Chief Clerk—(Vacancy). The Mag of Claims has 
its headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, Miss Carrick ‘B. 
Buck and John A. Matthewman, all of Honolulu; 
(2) Daniel H. Case, Wailuku, ‘Maui; (3) James 
Wesley Thompson, Kailua; (4) J. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, Hilo; (5) Lihue Kausi. (Vacancy). 
China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 
Puerto Rico—Judge: Robert A. Cooper, San Juan. 
Canal Zone—Judge: Bunk Gardner, Ancon. — - 
Pri Islands—Judge: Herman E. Moore, St. 


Mont.; William A. Ekwall, of Ore ft ? 
Cole, Jr., of Md. Marshal—Patr ee B.D Dekeanins 
ot see York. Clerk—John W. Dale, of New 


‘ 


Joseph G. Gauges of Washington 
Arthur B, Shelton of Fp mem 


Be phi, Gere 
Frank ©. Merritt of Maine, bia 


‘ 


the collection, compilation, and publi 
formation regarding the prevalence of ‘eee 
the United States and foreign countries; (11) dis- 
cerns tion ot f ere ene information, 

€ Public Heal 
is conducted at She: new. Notional wedi! 
Health and the National Cancer Institute in Be- 


carey aS, near Washington, D. C., and at field 


+ 


fy 
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The Seventy-eighth Congress 


THE SENATE 


Terms of Senators end on January 3 of the 
on January 3, under the Twentieth Amendment. 


year preceding name. The Congress must meet annua’ 
Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year. re 


Presiding Officer, the Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa; salary $15,000. 


President protem, Carter Glass, D., of Virginia. 


Secretary of the Senate, Edwin A. Halsey, D., of Virginia. 


Terms 
Expire Senators P.O. Address 
ALABAMA 
1949. .John H. Bankhead. D....... Jasper 
2965; SasteniBill; Dirck... 6 tenes Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
1945. .Carl Hayden, D............ Phoenix 
1947. .Ernest W. McFarland, D....Florence 
ARKANSAS 
1945..Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. Jonesboro 
_1949..John L. McClellan, D....... Camden 
CALIFORNIA 
1947... Hiram W. Johnson, R.......San Francisco 
1945. .Sheridan Downey, D........Atherton 
COLORADO 
1945..Eugene D. Millikin, R...... Denver 
1949. . Edwin C. Johnson, D........ Denyer 
CONNECTICUT 
1947. .Francis_T. Maloney, D...... Meriden 
1945. .John A. Danaher, R......... Hartford 
DELAWARE 
1949. .C. Douglass Buck, R........ Wilmington 
1947. .James M. Tunnell, D... .... Georgetown 
FLORIDA 
1947. .Charles O. Andrews, D.....Orlando 
1945. .Claude Pepper, D.......... Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 
1945..Walter F. George, D........ Vienna 
1949. . Richard B. Russell, D....... Winder 
IDAHO 
1945. .D. Worth Clark, D.......... Pocatello 
1949. . John Thomas, R....... «....Gooding 
ILLINOIS 
1945. .Scott W. Lucas, D.../....... Havang 
1949. .C. Wayland Brooks, R.......Chicago 
INDIANA 
1945. . Frederick Van Nuys, . -Indianapolis 
1947. .Raymond E. Willis, R.......Angola 
IOWA 
1945. .Guy M. Gillette, D......... Cherokee 
1949..George A. Wilson, R........ Des Moines 
KANSAS 
1949. .Arthur Capper, R:..........Topeka 
1945. .Clyde M. Rabie os wee we Parsons 
KENTUCKY 
1945..Alben W. Barkley, D..... 
1949. . Albert B. Chandler, D..... .. Versailles 
LOUISIANA 
1945. .John H. Overton, D......... Alexandria 
1949. .Allen J. Ellender, D......... Houma 
MAINE 


1949. . Wallace H, White, Jr., R....Auburp 
1947. .Ralph O. Brewster, R. 


MARYLAND 


seeeee 


..Millard R. Tydings, D. 
30: ‘George L. Radcliffe, D....... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


_.David I. Walsh, D..........-Clinton 

1949. ‘Henry C. é, Jt, R.....-Beyerly 

t MICHIGAN ae AR a 

1947. . Arthur H. Vandenberg, R....Gran pids 
1949. .Homer Ferguson, R Detroit 


__. MINNESOTA ee 
. .Henrik Shipstead, R.....-... ona 
1949. . Joseph H. Ball. vaee ye veclre eb Raul 
MISSISSIPPI Phx 
.. Theodore G. Bilbo, D.......Pop le 
1343. _James O. Eastland, D....... Ruleville 
MISSOURI 


. Bennett Champ Clark, D....St. Louis 
1347. Farry §. Truman, D Independence 
: * i MONTANA | A os 

7. . Burton K. Wheeler, D.......But 
1949, /James B. Murray, D. Butte 


wor rewee 


eh eteee 


Number of Senators, 96; Democrats, 57; Republicans, 38, Progressive, 1. 
$ 


Terms : 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
1949. Pi NEBRASKA 
..-Kenneth 8. Wherry, R...... Fawnee Cit; 
1947. .Hugh A. Butler, R.......... Omaha sf 
NEVADA 
1945. . Patrick McCarran, D....... Reno 
1947. .James C. Scrugham, D...... Reno 
pe ea NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. Styles Bridges, R... 2. cc. c ce East Concord 
1945..Charles W. Tobey, R........ Templh 
NEW JERSEY 
1949, . Albert W. Hawkes, R....... Montclair 
1947..W. Warren Barbour, R...... Locust 
NEW MEXICO 
1949. .Carl A: Hatoh, D.....2..57. Clovis 
1947. .Dennis Chavez, D.......... Albuquerque 
ube NEW YORK 
1945. .Robert F. Wagner, D........N. Y. Cit; 
1947, .James M. Mead, D.......!; Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1949. . Josiah W. Bailey, D......... Raleigh 
1945. . Robert R. Reynolds, D...... Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1945. .Gerald P. Nye, R........... Cooperstown 
1947.. William Langer, R.......... Bismarek za 
OHIO 
1945. Robert A. Taft, R..... .Cincinnafi 
1947. .Harold H. Burton, R... . Cleveland ip 
OKLAHOMA og 
1945, .Elmer Thomas, D........... Medicine Park 
1949. .E. H. Moore, R...........; Tulsa Es 
OREGON = 
1949. .Charles L, McNary, R....... Salem 
1945..Rufus C. Holman, R........ Portland 
PENNS YLVANIA 
1945..James J. Davis, R.......... Pittsburgh 
1947; .Joseph F. Guffey, D........ . Pittsburgh 
RHODE ‘ISLAND ; x 
1947. . Peter G. Gerry, D.......... Warwick 3 
1949. . Theodore F. Green, D....... Providence : 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1945. . Ellison D. Smith, D......... Lynchburg 
1949. .Burnet R. Maybank,D...,. Charleston 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1949. .Harlan J. Bushfield, R...... Miller 
1945..Chan. Gurney, R........... Yankton 
TENNESSEE 
1947. .Kenneth McKellar, D....... Memphis 
1949..Tom Stewart, D.........:.. Winchester 
TEXAS ; 
1947. .Tom Connally, D....... «..-Marlin 
1949... W. Lee O’Daniel, D....... ..Fort Worth 
UTAH 
1945, .Elbert D. Thomas, D........ Salt Lake City 
1947..Abe Murdock, D............ Beaver 
VERMONT 
1947.. Warren R. Austin, R.. Burlington 
1945. .George D. Aiken, R... ... Putney cS 
VIRGINIA pies 
1949. .Carter Glass, D.........-,.-. nehburg 
1947. /Harry F. Byrd, D........ {\iBerryville 
WASHINGTON és y 
1945. .Homer T. Bone, D..... +....Tacoma 
1947..Mon'C. Wallgren, D........ Everett 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1947, .Harley M. Kilgore, D....... Beckley 
1949. .Chapman Revercomb, R. . . Charleston 
f WISCONSIN cient 1 
947—R. M. LaFollette, Jr., Prog. . ison : 
teas 7, Alexander Wiley, R......-.. Chip’ewa Falls , 
WYOMING ’ , 
1947. .Joseph C. O'Mahoney, D....Cheyenne 
1949 . Cody 


.. Edward V. Robertson, R... 


The Hanes of Repcecnnee 


Congress must meet byhnusite on January 3. Members of this House of Representatives were Sected 
Nov. 3 1942 terms from Jan. 3, 1943, to Jan. 3, 1945. Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 


Speaker, Sam Rayburn, D., of Texas. 


Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., of Kentucky. 


.P. O. Address 


Dist. | Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics 
_ ALABAMA ILLINOIS (a) 
1 _.Mobile 1 William L. Dawson... .Dem..Chi 
: 2 .. Troy 2 bere . Chicago 
3 "Ozark 3 Chicago 
4 ..Selma * 4 Chicago 
: 5 . Guntersville 5 Chicago 
BiG" 3 .. Livingston 6 Chicago 
wey : . Jasper Z Chicago 
“8 John J. Sparkman‘. ;:; Dem. Huntsville 8 . Chicago 
9 John Newsome........ Dem. .Birmingham i. A nae 
r. ARIZONA (a) 1k Chauncey W. Reed* p... West Chicago” 
F At L. John R. Murdock*Dem. . Tempe 12 A = “oe esby 
Re oo 3 ba ghey grrsctie abet ia Anton J, Johnson* Rep. -Macomb 
: een bs earpergonmon 15 Robert B. Chiperfield* -Rep.. Canton 
‘ = ‘“ ee 16 Everett M. Dirksen*. ae ia tines 
> .. West Memp! Lesli . yk t 
; . .Kensett Rep.. . Milford 
: . -Fayetteville . Rep... Rantoul 
? .. Fort Smith . Rep... to: 
aa .. Little Rock Rep.. .Springfield 
: 3, Be .. Monticello .Rep.. “Belleville 
meas (OSE net OrNA 24 James V. Heldinger®. | Hob.) Pacaota 
’ _ CALIFORNIA (a) 25 C. W. Bishop* meer Rep. 16a rville 
_ 1 Clarence F. Lea*..,...Dem..Santa Rosa At L. Stephen A. Day *. Reps Evanston 
t 4 x any ee ag ebright BaD, ceueagn City (a) Lost 1 (At Large) seat by Teapportionment, 
‘oy Johnson -Rep... ND: 
, 4 5 ...San Francisco 1 INDIANA. (a) 
4 5. . San Francisco 2 
AG, Oakland 3 
7 .-Oaklan: 4 
. .. San paces Bautista | 5 
Dem. : Tulare ~ 
. Santa Barbara 8 
. San Dimas 9 
.,.Los Angeles 10 
--Los Angeles il 
PE png bee 
.. Los eles 
"Tae Angeles IOWA (a) 
Long Beach 1 Thomas E. Martin*....Rep.. 
Dem. . Montebello 2 Henry O. Talle*... 
Pasadena 3 John W. G e* 
Dem.. Yucaipa 4 Kari M. Le Compte* 
Pp... Banning 5 Paul Cunning! * 
em. .San Diego 6 Fred C. Gilchrist*.... : 
(a) Gained 3 seats by reapportionment. 7 Ben F. Jensen*..,,.,.. 
8 aries B, Hoeven 
. (a) Lost 1 seat by reapportionment. 
se William § B fille. -°"” “Rep Fort Collins SAS ‘3 
Pe £D... ‘0. 
§ J, Bauer Chenpwenis. Rep eluigod 4 WF deamberaons. Hep. Fatrviow 
Robes F. Rockwell*. .. Rep.. | Paonia 3 Thomas D. Winter*,.. Rep... .Girard 
rie CONNECTICUT 4 Ed H. Rees*...... p.. .Emporia ‘ 
4 Ww! 5 Clifford R. ee eS ee Rep. . -Garden Cit; 
; 1 ented a ee BEA Rep... Wethersfield 6 fi: “Concordia vy 
4 foun DP Mewillinna. “eb: Norwich (a) Lost 1 seat by reapportionment 
4 Clare Boothe Luce... : . Reb. . Greenwich KENTUGEY 
er E. Talbot*..... .. Naugatuck 1 Noble J. Gregory*..., .Mayfield 
1, B. J. Monkiewitst . Rene -New Britain . Been” M. incent®, * en .Brownville 
DELAWARE . mmet Dem. . Louisvill 
Earle D. Willey....... Rep... Dover 5 
" FLORIDA (a) 3 
4 Harden Peterson*..... Dem.. Lakeland 8 
| 2 Bmory H. Pricet.. 2/2! Dem. . Jacksonville 9 
_ 3 Robert Sikes*......... .. Crestview 
‘ Pat Cannon*.......... Dem. .Miami 1 
5 alco copa ght sf a: Dem..De Land 2 
L. Lex Green*....., Dem. .Starke 3 
(a) Gained 1 i Seat. by reapportionment. 4 
5 
1 Hugh Peterson*....... Dem. . Alle § James H. Mo em. . Hammond 
: 2B. B Coxtss ‘Dem; ‘Camilla g xemy D. Parcade, Jr. Dem: ‘Opelousas 
3 Stephen Pace* : ‘Dem: Americus ORF. see m,. innfield 
4A, ey Camp*..... Dem..Newnan me ge 
Dh eanee ce ee ese ee oe 
ROA Bee Dem. ie ae. .. Skowl 
; 7 Malcolm C. Tarver*. - -Dem. . “id ne 3 Fellows*........ “Rep. -B Bangor roa 
8 John 8. Gibson*....... ate MARYLAND : 
_ 9 B. Frank Whelchel.. : Bean: ;Galnesvite 1 David J. Ward*.......Dem,.Salisbury | 
10 Paul Brown*...... 7"! .. Elberton 2 H. Streett Baldwin. - Dem ‘Towson 
4 yee : mae ea fae fief 04 eel -Baltimore 
_ 1 Compton I. White*....Dem..Clark Fork 5 Lansdale G. Sasscer*. ‘Bal - 
2 Henry ©. Dworshak*., ,Rep.. .Burley J 6 J. Glenn Be: wien eae “Pew. paren : 


gmt 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS (a) NEW MEXICO 
1 Allen T. Treadway*....Rep...Stockbridge At L. C. P. Anderson*. .Dem.. Albu 5 
2 Charles R. Clason*....Rep.. “Bpringdeld At L. A. Fernandezt....Dem. “Sante Fon” 
3 Philip J. Philbin....... Dem. .Clinton (a) Gained i seat by reapportionment. 
4 Pehr G. Holmes*...... Rep... Worcester NEW YORK 
5 Edith Nourse Rogers*.. Rep... Lowell 1 Leonard W. Hall*...... Rep...Oyster Bay 
© George J. Bates*...... Rep.. .Salem 2 William B. Barry*..... Dem. . Hollis 
7 Thomas J. Lane*...... Dem.. Lawrence 3 Joseph L, Pfeifer*..... Dem. . Brooklyn 
8 Angier L. Goodwin... ... Rep... Melrosej 4 Thomas H. Cullen*....Dem..Brooklyn 
9 Charles L. Gifford*....Rep...Cotuit 5 James H, Heffernan... .Dem..Brooklyn 
10 Christian A. Herter....Rep... Boston 6 Andrew L. Somers*....Dem..Brooklyn 
11 James M. Curleyt..... Dem. .Boston 7 John J. Delaney*...... Dem. .Brooklyn 
12 John W. McCormack*.Dem. . Boston 8 Donald L. O’Toole*.. . --Brooklyn 
13 Rich. B. Wigglesworth*Rep.. . Milton 9 Eugene J. Keogh* .. Brooklyn 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.Rep...North Attleboro | 10 Emanuel Celler*.. . Brooklyn 
(a) Lost 1 seat by reapportionment. 11 James A. O’Lea .. West _N. Brighton 
12 Samuel Dickstein* ..New York City 
MICHIGAN ‘ 13 Louis J. Capozzoli : ..New York City 
1 George G. Sadowskit.. . Dem. . Detroit 14 Arthur G. Klein... ....Dem..New York City 
2 Earl C. Michener*.....Rep...Adrian 15 Thomas F. Burchill... . .. New York City 
3 Paul W. Shafer*. wets .Rep... Battle Creek 16 James H. Fayt........ D :. New York City 
4 Clare E. Hoffman ron -Rep.. . Allegan ids 17 Joseph Clark Baldwin*. Rep...New York City 
5 Bartel J. Jonkman*.._.Rep...Grand Rap 18 Martin J. Kennedy*...Dem..New York City 
6 William W. Blackney*. Rep... Flint 19 Sol Bloom*........... Dem..New York City 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*...... Rep... Port Huron 20 Vito Marcantonio*.....A. L..New York City 
& Fred L. Crawford Rep.. : Saginaw 21 Joseph A. Gavagan*...Dem..New York City 
9 Albert J. Engel*....... Rep.. . Muskegon 22 Waiter A. Lynch*..... Dem.. Bronx 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*..... Rep.,.Bay City 23 Charles A. Buckley*...Dem..Bronx 
11 Fred Bradley*......... Rep... Rogers City 24 James M. Fitzpatrick*. Dem. .Bronx 
12 John B. Bennett.....-.. Rep.. .Ontonagon 25 Ralph A. Gamble*..... .. Larchmont 
13 George D. O'Brien*....Dem. .Dteroit px. | 26 Hamilton Fish*....... Rep... Garrison 
_D Grosse Pointe Pk. | 27 Jay Le Fevre.......... Rep.. .New Paltz 
28 William T. Byrne*..... .. Loudonville 
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August H. Andresen*. . Rep... Red Wing 
Joseph P. O’Hara*.....Rep.. .Glencoe 
Richard P.-Gale*...... Rep... Mound 
Melvin J. Maas*...... Rep...St. Paul 
Walter H. Judd....... Rep... Minneapolis 
Harold Knutson*...... Rep.. .St. Cloud 
H. Carl Andersen*..... Rep... Tyler 
William A. Pittenger*..Rep.. . Duluth 
Harold Hagen..:..-... F. L. .Crookston 
MISSISSIPPI 
BE. Rankin*...... Dem. .Tupelo 
eaaiie L. Whitten....-. Dem. .Charleston 
Wm. M. Whittington*. Dem. .Greenwood 
Thomas G. Abernethy..Dem..Okolona 
Ww.A. Wimstead.....-. Dem. . Philadelphia 
William M. Colmer*...Dem. . Pascagoula 
Dan R. McGehee*..... Dem. . Meadville 
MISSOURI 
S. W. Arnold.....--... Rep... Kirksville 
Max Schwabe.......-- ep.. .Columbia 
William C. Cole......- Rep... St. Joseph 
Cc. Jasper Bell*.......- Dem. .Blue Springs 
Roger C. Slaughter... .Dem.. Kansas City 
Phil A. Bennett: .-...- Rep... Springfield 
Dewey. Short*.........Rep... Galena 
William P. Elmer, ghee she Rep...Salem 
Clarence Cannon*..... Dem. .Elsberry 
Orville Zimmerman*. .. Dem. . Kennett 
Louis E. Miller......-- p...St. Louis 
Walter C. Fogger - Bs “Rep. i ee: Louts 
John J. Co! MONTANA ee 
ansfield:....-- its: outa 
ae. o’Connor*. .. Dem. . Livingston 
? NEBRASKA (a) 
rl T. Curtis*.......- Rep... Minden 
Seward Buffett.....-. Rep.. :Omaha 
Karl Stefan*........-. Rep... Norfolk 
A. L.. Miller......----- Rep... Kimball 
(a) Lost 1 seat by reapportionment. 
NEVADA 
At L, Maurice J. Sullivan. .Dem. .Reno 
: NEW*HAMPSHIRE 
ester E. Merrow.....Rep...Center Ossipee 
Soater Sarat AS Rep... Hancock 
: NEW JERSEY va 
, Wolverton*. Rep.: . Merchantville 
Greer Ai Wene= PEE Dem,. Vineland 
Jas. C. Auchincloss....Rep... Rumson 
D. Lane Powers*.....- Rep., . Trenton 
Charles A. Eaton*..... .. .Watchung 
Donald H. MeLean*.. . Rep... Elizabeth 
J. Parnell Thomas* .. Allendale 
Gordon Canfield*.. p.. . Paterson 
Harry L. Towe.... .., Rutherford 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. .. Kearny 
Frank L, Sundstrom .., East Orange 
Robert W. Kean*... Livingston 
Mary T. Norton*.. . Jersey City 
Edward J. Hart*.. . Jersey City 


1 
14 


29 Dean P. Taylor........ .. . LTOY 

30 Bernard W. Kearney...Rep... Gloversville 
31 Clarence E. Kilburn* Malone 

32 Francis D. Culkin*. 
33 Fred J. Douglas*.. 


34 Edwin A. Hall*... Binghamton 
35 Clarence E. Hancock .. .Syracuse 

36 John Taber*.......... Rep...Auburn 

37 W. Sterling Cole*...... ... Bath 


38 Joseph J. O’Brien*...__ Rep... East Rochester - 
39 James W. Wadsworth*, Rep...Geneseo Be Ay: 
40 Walter G. Andrews*...Rep...Buffalo ara 


41 Joseph Mruk.......... Rep... Buffalo 
42 John C. Butler........ Rep... Buffalo 
43 Daniel A. Reed*....... Re Dunkirk 


Dose 
At L. Matthew J. Merritt*Dem. . Flushing 
At L, Winifred C. Stanley. Rep...Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA (a) 
Dem.. Wash 


1 Herbert C, Bonner*.... 2 i 
2 Joby SF. Kerr*¥ 53. os 252 Dem.. Warrenton 
3 Graham A. Barden*...Dem..New Bern 
4 Harold D. Cooley*..... Dem. . Nashville 
5 John H. Folger..,.. .Dem..Mount Airy : 
6 Carl T. Durham* Dem..Chapel Hill 
7 J. Bayard Clark*.. .Dem. . Fayetteville 
8 William O. Burgin*....Dem..Lexington 
9 Robert L. Doughton*,.Dem..Laurel Springs - 
10 Cameron Morrisont ¢..Dem,..Charlotte 
11 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia 
12 Zebulon Weaver*......Dem., Asheville 
(a) Gained 1 seat by reapportionment. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At. L. Usher L. Burdick*.. Rep... Williston 
At L. William Lemket....Rep...Fargo 
OHIO (a 
1 .Charles H. Elston*....Rep... Newton 
2 William E. Hess*...... Rep.. . Cincinnati, 
3. Harry P. Jeffrey....... Rep.. .Dayton 
4 Robert F. Jones*...... Rep...Lima 
5 Cliff Clevenger*....... Rep... Bryan 
6 Edward O. McCowen. .Rep... Wheelersburg 
7 Clarence J. Brown*,....Rep... Blanchester 
8 Frederick C. Smith*...Rep... Marion 
9 Homer A. Ramey...... Re 


10 Thomas A. Jenkins*... 


J. Harry. MeGregor*.. . Rep. 
18 Earl R. Lewist.......- Re 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*.... 
20 Michael A. Feighan.... ae 
21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. .Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*....Rep...Cleveland 
At L. George H. Bender*..Rep...Cleveland Heights 
(a) Lost 1 seat by Be Os Was 3 

: OKLAHOMA (a 


1 Wesley E. Disney*.....Dem.. 

2 Jack Nichols*........- Dem, . Eufaula 

3 Paul Stewart.........- Dem. Antlers 

4 Lyle H. Boren*........ Dem. .Seminole 

5 Mike Monroney*...... Dem. .Oklahoma City 
6 Jed Johnson*......... Dem. . Anadarko 

7 Victor Wickersham*,+.Dem,,Mangum 
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Dist. | Politics P. O, Address | Dist. Politics 
‘anc ,OKLAHOMA—Continued ee pUTEXAS—Continued 
8 Ross Rizley*,......... Rep...Guymon ndley Seco = a : 
(a) Lost 1 seat by asdiayriginem Sam Rayburn*,....... Pen .Bonham 
IN’ (a Dallas _ 
1 James W. Mott*. .Rep.. .Salem ‘Dem. ‘Corsicana 
~ 2 Lowell Stockman...... Rep.. ‘Pendleton 
3 Homer D. Angell*..... Rep., . Portland ; 
_ 4 Harris Ellsworth} ..... Rep... Roseburg 
(a) Gained 1 ae Dy reapportionment. 
NSYLVANIA 


1 James Gallagher, aed -Rep.. .Philadelphia 
2 James P. McGranery*.. Dem. . Philadelphia 

- Dem, .Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia 
Rep.. . Philadelphia 


5 GC. Frederick Pracht.... 
6 Francis J. Myers*..... Dem. DSi ap at eat 


_ 7 Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*....Rep.. . Philadelphia 
8 James Wolfenden*..... Rep... Upper Darby 
9 Charles L. Gerlach*....Rep., .Allentown 
10 J. ee Kinzer*.,... Rep., . Lancaster 
11 John W. Murphy...... Dem, ,Scranton 
12 Thomas B. Millers. ...- Rep... Plymouth 
13 Ivor D, Fenton*....... Rep...Mahanoy City 
14 Daniel K. Hoch....... Dem. . Reading 
15 Wilson D. Gillette*....Rep... Towanda 
. Pittsburgh 
... Ambler 
18 ‘Richard M. Simpson*.. Rep... Huntingdon 
19 John C. Kunkel*...... Rep... Harrisburg 
20 Leon H. Gavin........ Rep... Oil City 
21 Francis E. Walter*. ...Dem,.Easton 
22 Chester H. Grosst..... Rep.. .Manchester 
23 James E. Van Zandt*. .Rep., , Altoona 


24 J. Buell Snyder*,..,...Dem, .Perryopolis 
5 sneee ci Dem. .Donora 
.Rep,. .Beaver 
.-Rep,. .Ebensburg 
-Dem.. oe 


27 Harve Tibbott*. 

8 Augustine B. Kelle 
29 Robert L. Rodgers*....: Pn 
30 Samuel A. Weiss*...... Dem. .Glassport 
31 Herman P. ee oe . Pittsburgh 
32 James A. Wright*.....- Dem, , Carnegie 
tL, Wu. tf, eascnmans. >Rep.. .Shamokin 

~ (a) Lost 1 seat ab by, Be iSEARB 


i Aime J, Forand*..,..:Dem..Central Falls 
2 ona E. Fogarty*...... Dem. .Harmony 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


es P. Richards*....Dem., Lancaster 
oe Jenn L. woe Pa em. . Florence 
OUTH DAKOTA 
1 Karl &. Mundt Be Gis ra, Rep. . Madison 
SE At ee . Custer 
TENNESSE a 
Sig oh Reece*. | aha a Rep...Johnson City 
venpings, Jr ‘Rep.. ‘Knoxville 
oeesheaie .Dem,.Chattanooga 
my Gore*.... .Dem. .Carthage 
Lewisb 


-Dem., Nashville 

.-. Dem..Franklin 
8 tonnes Murray... .-...-Dem.,Jackson 
9 Jere M ine sedis ¥iv.0 am . Dyersburg 

10 Clifford . Memphis 

_ (a) Gained 1 seat oe ae 


oy Wright Patman*,, .Dem., Texarkana 
= Martin Dies*.........Dem, .Orange 


elected Nov. 3, 1942, was; Democrats, 222; Republicans, 209; Progressives, 2; Farmer-Labor, 1 


Labor, 1. 


Political Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1890-1941 


House of Reps 


v2 5 j Senate 


otal. R.—Republican. 


' , D.—Democrat. 
(a) Democrats organized House, due to Bepuutinan deaths, 


Nat Patton*.... 
Albert Thomas*... 

9 Joseph J. Mansfield 
10 Lyndon Johnson*.. 


3 

4 

5 Hatton W. Sumners*,,. 
6 Luther A. Johnson*,,. 

2 .Dem,..Crockett 


11 William R. Poage*: .-Dem,. 

12 Fritz G. Lanham*,.... Dem. . Fort rt Worth 

13 Ed Gossett*.......--: Dem.. Wichita Falls 

14 Richard M. Kleberg*...Dem..Corpus Christi 

15 Milton H. West*...... Dem. . Brownsville 

16 R. Ewing Thomason*.,Dem..El Paso _ 

17 Sam M. Russell*..,... Dem. ‘Stephenville 

18 Eugene Worley*....... Dem. ,Shamrock 

19 George H. Mahon*....Dem..Colorado 

20 Paul J. Kilday*....... Dem..San Antonio 

21-O2C. RIshGre os vecas a Dem. .San Angelo 
eo 


1 Walter K. Granger*.. 
2 J, W. Robinson ue Pe baie Dem. .Provo 


Charles A. Plumley*.. . 
VIRGINI 
Schuyler O. Bland*.... 
Winder R. Harris*..... Beas - Norfolk 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem. “Richmond 
Patrick H. Drewry*.... 
Thomas G. Bureh*.... 
Clifton A, Woodrum*,. 
A. Willis Robertson*..,Dem,.Lexington 
get Me Loe - 


Flannagan. 
WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson*,. Dem. . Seattle 


WE: 
Andrew C. Schiffiert. . es, - Wheeling 


SOSHNAURAN EH DUNPWON MM DNPWNe OONIOAUR Whe 
o 


Frank B. Keefe*....... Rep... Oshk 
Reid F. Murray*...... ‘s Ogdensburg 
a Verne CAEP Dem. .Green B: ‘ 
erlin Hull¥.......... TOS. . 
10 Alvin E. O’Konski..... Re "5 ‘Mera River ae 
YOMING 
Frank A. urea ape Wai Rep... Lusk 


LASKA—De t 
Antony J. Dimona®, ...Dem eda Valdez 
HAWAII— Delegate 


.Dem..Cedar City 
N' 
- Rep... Northfield 
= 
Dem. ‘Petersburg 
.Dem.. Martinsville 


% wey Saree tee 


He M. Jackson*, ... Dem. . Everett 
Fred Norman......... Rep: Raymond 
Hal Hoimes.........-. .- Ellensburg 
Walt Horan.......... Rep. - Wenatchee 
Jonn M. Coffee*..._.. ~. Tacoma 


Jennin, Pgs h*.. em, , Elkins 

Edw G. Rohrbough. oo . Glenville 

Hubert Ellis. ., -.,.Rep.. .Huntington 
= Den. - Bluefield 

Dem. . Beckley 
WISCONSIN 

Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep... Racine 

Harry Sauthoff*....... z Madison 

Ys be Stevenson*. . Dp... La Crosse 


.- Newport. News 


-Re 
‘PHILIPPINE ts ISLANDS —“Residoee as 


Joaquin M. Elizalde*...Nat’ 
(Appointed Sept. 29, 1938 whet 


TO 1CO--Reatiens Conte 


Boas Pagan*........ Coal’t.San Juan 


Senate 


Congress 


independent, V.—Vacant. 


2}. 

] 

1 

1 
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1 
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»+e} 435) 1 67 
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yElected from newly created district. 
The Composition as 
1; American 


House of Reps 


oe 


a 


’ 


oe 


i. 


ea ae 


‘ 


— em 


ae 
: rea 
State Ent’d Union| Settled 1940 ©|L’th,M./| Br’th, M. Capital Sal. Gov.| Term 
Sq. Miles 
Alabama. -]1819, Dec. 14] 1702 51,078 33 
£MaDEaMSa....... a Ss al 0 ; 
oe Qrizona. +... 1912, Feb. 14) “1580 | 113,580 | 390 395 [Phoclige | 7800 2 
| Arkansas. .. 1836, Junel5| i685 2,72 275 240 | Little Rock... | _ 6,000 2 
2 alifornia....... 1850, Sep. 9} 1769 | 156,803 770 375  |Sacramento...} 10/000 4. 
‘oforado. ....... 1876, Aug. 1| 1858 | 103,967 390 270 |Denver...... ‘| _5,000 2 
Connecticut. ..../1788, Jan. 9} 1635 4,899 90 75  |Hartford......| 12,000 2 
Dei j|aware....... 1787, Dec. 7| 1726 1,978 110 35 Dover....... "500 4 
lorida . 1845, Mar. 3| 1559 54,262 0 400  |Tallahassee...| 9,000 4 
Es --]1788, Jan. 2] 1733 58,518 315 250 |Atlanta....... "500 2 
+|1890, July 3) 1842 82,808 490 305 Boise.-2... sah 17.000 2 
2 1818, Dec. 3] 1720 5, 947 380 205 |Springfield....} 12.000 4 
4 1816, Dec. 11] 1733 36,205 265 160  |Indianapolis..| 8.090 4 
mr 1846, Dec. 28) 1788 55,986 300 210 Des Moines...| 7,500 2 
1861, Jan. 29} 1727 $2,113 400 200 |Topeka....... 5.000 2 
- 1792, June 1} 1765 0,10 350 175 Frankfort. ....} 10.000 4 
x 1812, Apr. 8| 1699 45,177 280 275 Baton Rouge..} 12,00 4 
ug! .000 
1820, Mar.15| 1624 | 31,040 235 205 |Aucusta.. 5,0 2 
Maryland....... 1788, Apr. 28] 1634 9,887 200 120 ‘| Annapolis 4) 4 
7 Massachusetts .../1788, Feb. 6| 1620 7,907 190 110 +‘|Boston.. 10.000 2 
Michigan........ 1837, Jan. 26| 165C 57,022 400 310 Lansing. 5,000 2 
q Minnesota... .....|1858, May ii] 1805 ,00 400 350 St. Paul. 7,000 2 
" Mississippi...,..|1817, Dec. 10} 1716 47,420 340 180 Jackson.......] 7,500 4 
: Missouri........ 1821, Aug.10} 1764 69,270 300 280 Jefferson City .| 5,000 4 
} Monttana........ 89, Noy. 8) 1809 146,316 20 315 Hel 500 4 
. Nebraska... .... 1867, Feb. 9| 1847 76,653 415 205 2 
Nevada......... 1864, Oct. 31) 1850 109,802 485 315 4 
New Hampshire. .|1788, June21| 1623 9,024 185 90 2 
New Jersey..... . 1787, Dec. 18 4 7,522 160 70 ce 
New Mexico..... 1912, Jan. 6| 1537 121,511 390 350 4 
4 1614 47,929 320 310 4 
; 89 1650 49,142 520 200 4. 
; 1780 70,0: 360 210 2 
1788 41,122 230 205 2 
F 1889 69,283 585 210 4 
| 1838 6,3 375 290 4 
7 1682 45,045 300 180 4 
; 1636 1,058 50 35 2 
i 1670 30,594 285 215 4 
‘“ South Dak - 1794 76,536 380 245 2 
aNd Tennessee . 1796, June 1} 1757 41,961 430 120 2 
c +4: a 845, a 1686 3, 760 620 Austin. . 12,000 2 
sf Utah.. 1896, Jan. 4| 1847 82,346 345 275 Salt Lake City} 6,000 4 
Vermont 1791, Mar. 4) 1724 9,27: 155 90 Montpelier. ...| _5,000 2 
: iy ait fer ae 1788, June25|} 1607 39,899 425 205 Richmond....} 10,000 4 
: Washi hae 1889, Nov. 11} 1811 66,977 340 230 Olympia...... -000 4 
P West V nia. ...| 1863, June20; 1727 24,090 225 200 Charleston... .| 10.000 4 
Wisconsin....... 1848, May 29} 1670 54,715 300 290 Madison. ..... ,000 2 
Wyoming....... 1890, July 10} 1834 97,504 365 275 Cheyenne.....| 8,000 4 
*Plus $250 per month for mansion maintenance. Plus $1,500 for entertainment; $600 for travel. 
. Chronological List of Territories 
Source: Government and State Records 
Yrs. | No. 
Date of gid ee Act Admission | as |G’v- 
Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State |T’ri-| er 
tory jnors 
Territory northwest of River Ohio|July 13, 1787 |No fixed date...... fot ebaede Mar. 1,1803a| 15 1 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 |No fixed date.............-- June 1, 1796b 6 1 
INBRCRIERID DL a 5: deo te cicin-chw oft 6.00 oe. Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted........ Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
L May _7, 1800 |July4, 1800 ff. ..... 6.026000 Dec. 11, 1816] 16 2 
ar. 26, 1804 |Oct. 1, 1804....... Apr. 8, 1812c 7 1 
Jan. 11, 1805 |June 30, 1805......... Jan. 26, 183 31 4 
Mar. 3, 1805d|July 4, 1805........:. Aug. 10,1821 | 16] 4 
/Feb. 3, 1809 |Mar. 1, 1809.. 2.2.20... [|Dec. 3,1818 | 9 1 
‘|Mar. 3, 1817 |When Miss. be ‘|Dec. 14, 1819 2 v 
.|Mar. 2, 1819 |July 4, 1819. . .|/June 15, 1836 17 40 
. | Mar. 30, 1822 | No fixed date. -|Mar. 3, 1845 23 oe 
Apr. 20, 1836 |July 3, 1836. . .|May 29, 1848 12 3” 
June 12, 1838 |July 3, 1838. . .|Dec. 28, 1846 7 Bers 
Aug. 14, 1848 | Date of act... .. Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 
Mar. 3,:1849 |Date of act... ..........6.6% May 11, 1858 9 as 
.|Sept. 9, 1850 |Upon President's proclamation|Jan 6, 1912 61 18 
Sept. 9, 1850 |Date of act... ........--+6.- Jan. 4, 1896 44 14. 
Mar.” 2, 1853 |Date of act... .......,..5--- Nov. 11, 1889 | 36} 13 
May 30, 1854 |Date of act.......------eee- Feb. 9, 1867 | 12 5. 
ay 30, 1854 | Date of act.............. .../Jan. 29, 1861 6 6 
wie aie Ridhis/s 2 o%e Feb. 28, 1861 | Date of act.............. ...|Aug. 1, 1876 15 7 
Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act.............-++- Oct. 31, 1864 3 1% 
Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act..... re eye» .«|Nov. 2, 188 28 10_ 
.| Feb. 24, 1863 | Date of act... ........426+5- Feb. 14, 1912 49 16 
Mar. 3, 1863 | Date of act.......... weeee-- (July 3, 1890 27 12.’ 
Are kath ....|May 26, 1864 | Date of act... .........5000- Noy. 8, 1889 |. 25 9) 
July 25, 1868 | When officers were qualified... | July 10, 1890 22 TF: 
May 2, 1890 |Date of act....... ER Pa se Nov. 16, 1907 17 7 


Certain western tracts of land, acquired’ at vari- 
d ous times and in various ways by the United States, 
i“ es indicated in the table, were governed by Con- 
ress and the National Executive as colonies or 

rritories. During the period 1787-1912 Congress 


United Sees fornstion on States and Territories 


(a) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; 
act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effecti 
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(c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 
ve the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 


created out of these lands some 28 organized terri+ 
tories which, after an average existence of nearly 
20 years in the territorial form, have entered the 


|}Union as States. ~ } 


Governors of the States and Territories 


Yrs. Expires State Governor - ‘| Yrs. } 


Goyernor “s 


ANI eae M. Sparks, D..| 4 |Jan. 1947 Charles Edison, D,.....| 3 jJan. 
; Sidney P, Osborn, D,... 2 |Jan, 1945 ‘11! ]John J. Dempsey, D... 11] 2 |Jan: r 
: ‘|Homer M. Adkins, D.. 2 |Jan. 1945 Thomas E. Dewey, R....| 4 |Jan. 
U}Barl Warren, R......... 4 |Jan. 1947 ‘|J.M, Broughton, D..... 4 |Jan. 
F ,|John C. Vivian, R...... 2 |Jan. 1945 John Moses, D.,....... 2 .|Jan, 
‘|Raymond B. Baldwin, R:] 2 [yan 1945 John W, Bricker’ RK...) 2 ‘\Tan! 
Walter W. Bacon, R. 4 |Jan. 1947 bert S. Kerr, D.. 222. : 4 |Jan. 
Spessard L. Holland, idy, 4 jJan. 1947 Earl Snell, R........... 4 j|Jan. 
Ellis. Arnall, D 2 -|Jan. 1945 4 |Jan. 
C. A. Bottelfsen, R 2. |Jan. 1945 2 |Jan. 
ght H. Green, 4 |Jan. 1947 4 /}Jan. 
'H. F. Schricker, D 4 |Jan.: 1947 2 |Jan. 
. |B. B. Hickenlooper, R 2 |Jan. 1945 2 |Jan. 
.| Andrew Ponce pper 2 |Jan. 1945 2 2 ‘|Jan. 
.|Keen Johnson, D. 4 |Dec. 1943 .|Herbert B. Maw, D..... 2 |Jan. 
Sam Huston Jones, D.. 4 |May 19. William H. Wills, R..... 2 |Jan. 
Sumner Sewall,R ...... 2 |Jan. 1945 Colg. W. Darden, Jr,, we 4 |Jan. 
Herbert R.O’Conor,D..| 4 |Jan. 1947 |. ]|Arthur B. Langlie, B’. 4 |Jan. 194 
.|Leverett Saltonstall, R...| 2 j|Jan. 1945 OE, a Neeivias oa aes 4 |Jan. 
..|Harry F. Kelly, R....... 2 jJan. 1945 2 |Jan. 194 
: es Stassen, R.. 2 |Jan. 1945 ..|Lester C. Hunt, D...... 4 
w/P 4 |Jan, 1944 -|Ernest H. Gruening, D Fah ae 
4 {|Jan. 1945 .|Ingram M. Stainback.. 4 
4 |Jan. 1945 ..|Wacancy (High Com.). 
2 |Jan. 1945 ..|Rexford Guy Tugwell. | |Indf.}.... 
4 jJan. 1947 .|Charles Harwood..... &. {Indl eee 
2 JjJan. 1945 tC 


Di 3 
Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Legislature 


—_——___—_———} Limit | Budget | Debt fe 
Sen. | Rep. Begins Meets | Days $1,0 $1,000 gee tA 


35 106 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. |(a)70 |......... 
19 52 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. oO a ee x i102 isete70 


ere 35 100 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. 60 41, 

Bes: 50 80 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. | None 521, Fat 142: a7 3.218937 
Pe Colérnde! 35 65 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. 100 9,680} 2,061] 1'127'178 
“Connecticut: ! ; 35 | 272-| Jan. 1943 | Bien. 130 59,120] 30;:213| 3'146'507 
“Delaware... Jan. 1945 | 17.| 35 | Jan. 1943] Bien. 60 8,832] 5,000] 326374 
“Worida..://!:] Jan: 1945 | 38 95 | Apr. 1943 | Bien. 60 81,971] None 446/449 
‘Georgia. .::::| Jan! 1943 | 52 °| 205 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. |(b)70 52,431] 26,376] 696. 
“Idaho.....:::| Jan: 1943 | 44 64 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. 60 13,505] 1,837| _ 393/504 
Jan. 51 153 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. | None | 239/842/1677935| 4.856'893 

50 1 Jan. 1943 | Bien. 6 78| None | 3,954/978 
50 | 108 | Jan. 1943] Bien. (c) 18,079] None | 2'700/229 
40 125 Jan 1943 Bien. 19,107] 13,600] | '759"1 
39 100 | May 1944 | Bien, 83 70:000 150-399 1376088 
33 151 || Jan. 1943 | Bien. | 4 mos 5295] 26,170] ‘684.764 
29 120 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. 90 50,072| 41,305| 2,437: 
40 240 | Jan. 1943] Bien’ | None 84,152] 16,393] 5.596.465 
32 100 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. | None 105,606] 1;145| 4'994°104 
67 131 | Jan. 1943 | Bien, 90 |80,016,155 115) 602) 1 293/761 
49 140 Jan. 1942 Bien. None 42; 48,6 377, 
en, I 
| 8 ven ie | Bier None _ 253,484 90, ost 3,825,631 
an. Bien. i 
17 Jan. 1943 | Bien. ere Sige 5 Nous sees 
24 423 | Jan. 1943] Bien. | None 5,700 58 26 
21 60 | Jan. 1943] Ann. | None 36,398] 68,037| 4,768. : 
24 49 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. 60 3,716| 1,679 3 29,034 
51 150 | Jan. 1943 | Ann. | None | 402'814 529°860 25,878°34 
30 129 Jan. 1943 Blen. | None 84,228 108,219 pa 335 
36 138 | Jan, 1943 Bien: Rens a None 8.498890 
115 ‘|. Jan 3 | Bien. (a) 22'111| 37,683] Viscose 
30 300 Jan 1943 | Bien: (e) 20:3 é tri 
an, 194 
44 | 100 | Jan: 1943 | ‘nm: | NQRO | 613,048] 76,747} 10,047,451 
46 124 | Jan. 1943 | Ann. 40 14,657| 55,326] "383° 
35 75 | Jan. 1943 | Bien. ;393| 32,553 ' 
33 99 | Jan: 1943 | Bien: 75 22'895| 97°313| 1,4g;'See 
31 | 190 Jan 1943 Bien, | None ,241| 5, a7 is Oss 
wv iy) 
30 246 | Jan. 1943] Bien None ise ese : 
100 | Jan. 1944] Bien 60 90:015| 13, ponte 
: 46 99 | Jan. 1943 | Bien: 60 56.714| sas] vageees 
le ik 
ia] Jan. 32 | 94 | Jan. 1943 | Bien: 60 39,665| 70,238] 1,962/899 


Pistesit Jan. 1943 4 
uing..,.| Jan. 1943 | 27 56 | Jan. 1943 Bien: Noes Bs 2590 eet 783 


~ (@) 10 days in January; 60 days beginning follo 

~ (b) 10 days special; 60 days regular. pes oe : 

_ (@) No limit; usually 100 days. ’ 
_ (da) No limit, but members paid for 60 days only. / | 


_ (e) No limit, but members paid for 40 days only, 


{ : 
* 


Mayors of Some American Municipalities 
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Mayors and City Managers of Chief American Municipalities 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Irvington, N. J. J.| Herbert Kruttsehnitt, is 1946, May 
Peron i: j J, Hackett, "l1944) Jan. 
Butte Monts.” Jackson, Mich..| \ *4 J. Koenig....... 1942) Jan. 
Camien NJ, Jackson, Miss. .|Walter A. Scott, D.....|1945; Jan. 
Canton, Ohio. .|E. Jacks’ville, Fla.|John T. Alsop, Jr...... 1945, June 
Gedar Rapids, ia. F. K. Hahn, R. Jame’t’wn,N.Y.|/Samuel A. Stroth, N-P.|1944, Jan. 
Charleston, §.C.|H. W. Lockwood, D...|1943, Dec. | Jersey C’y, N.J.|Frank Hague, D....... 1945, May 
~~ 1 ¢ D. Boone Dawson, R.|1943, May | Johnstown, Pa..|John A. Conway, Nas .|1944, Jan. 
Chari'ton, W.V-| | *Cari B. Early 941, Joliet, Il...... G. T. Jones, N-P.N-P.|1943, May 
Charlotte, N. C.|*J. W. Armstrong 1 Joplin, Mo.....|John M. Temples, ai -|1946, Apr. 
*nooga, T..|E. D. Bass, D......... "'m’2’0, Mich.| { LOu_W. Collins, N-P. 1943, Nov. 
Genin fass’_|Bernard L. Suiiivan, D K'l'm’z’0, Mich.) | *Edward 8. Clark. ../1938, July 
Chester, ae 3 ets cane ne Kansas Cy., Mo. wee 
0. arren, ~. 
Feiugo, in... Y°-ldw. J. Kelly, D Kearny, N. J... 
Chicopee, Mass. Senecal, Kenosha, Wisc. 
James G. Stewart, Kingston, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O...| | #C. O. She ee ieee pe Ys 
Cleveland, 0... Reese 9 La Crosse, Wis.|J. J. Verchota, N-P...||1943, Apr. 
Clevel. Hgts., O.| | +. H. Ganfiel: Lafayette, Ind.. Austin R. Killian, R.. -|1947, Jan. 
William Dewey, N- Lakewood, Ohio|A. I. Kauffman, R.....|1944) Jan; 
Clifton, N. J. *William A. M Lancaster, Pa...|Dale E. Cary, R....... 1946, Jan. 
- Clinton, Iowa. i F. Pape, Lansing, Mich..|Sam S. Hughes, N-P 1945, Jan, 
lo. Spgs., Col.|*E. L. -_ Mosley SE Sy ail Laredo, Texas. .|HughS. Cluck, D...... 944, Jan. 
Soiembus, Ga..|*M. Morton.......... Lawrence, Mass. James McG D ae N-P... 1944, Jan. 
a Treen, , Jan. banon, Pa... Sy Bell, Rez Jere , Jan. 
Columbus, Oulo Lor hial Gr Boe Lewiston, Me...|Edmond J. Lambert; D.|1943, Feb. 
Sruees ‘la. C. MeCaughan, N-P]1943, Apr. ae T, Ward Havely, 1944) Jan. 
TneilBiutis,Ia|S. W. McCall, R....... 1944; Apr. | Lexington, Ky..| | *William White. .... 937, Jan. 
Sy ps i in, Beuttel, Jt., N-P|1944, Jan. | Lima, Ohio. ...|F. C. McClain, N-B. “1948; Nov. 
Covington, Ky.| | +Jack Maynard..... 1940, Jan. | Lincoln, Nebr..|R. O. Johnson, N-P....|1943, May 
Cumberland,Md omas F. Conlon, D.. .|1944, s LittleRock, ‘Ark.|Chas. BE. Moyer,.D.. 1943, Apr. 
Dallas, Tex.. *V.R. Smitham (act.). .}/1941, May LongBeh., Calif ClarenceE. Wagner.D. 1945, July 
ville, Ili... .|Frank P. Meyer, R... .|1943, May +,Calif.| | *Carl R. Erickson... .|1941; Jan. 
Panvine va. .|W. B. Gardner, Sr., N-P|1944, Sept.| Lorain, Ohio, . .|H. G. Van Wagnen, R. .|1944, Jan. 
port, Ta. - Edwin C. Frick 44, Apr. | LosAngeles,Cal.|Fletcher Bowron, N-P. ./1945, Ju 
paavenners “Krebs, D....., * Jan. | Louisville, Ky..|Wilson W. Wyatt, D....|1945, Nov. 
Dayton, Ohio. . a Hichelberger..... 1921, Aug. Lowell, Mass.. . George T- ashe Oe Nee ai aan 
Dearborn, Mich Qo eee, M7 119ag: May | Lubbock, Texas| | *xq-R.smith, Jr. act.) 1942! Aug. 
Denver, ‘Colo... /Ben. F. Stapleton, Pp: 194k, ey Lynchburg, Va hie SE oe se 1944; Sept. — 
Detroit, Mich.. Ed. J. oe re “in, NoP|1044 a ek «EW. Bo Hart, 1938, Bi 
Dubuaque, Ia...[{ #4. A. Rhomberg. a i 1937, July | Lynn; Mass... .|Albert Cole, N-P. . 1944; Jan. 


City 
Abilene, Texas. 


es ee 


A. Arbor, "Mich. 
Anniston, Ala. . 

Appleton, Wise. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Ashland, Ky... 
Atlanta, Ga... 
Atl’tieCty, N. J. 


Auburn, N. Y.. 


Augusta, Ga. . 
Aurora, Ill... 
Bakersfield, 
Galler <3... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, = 
Baton Ro’ 
Ba'leCr'k, 


viich. 
Te, 


pcre ser, Callt. 
erwyn, Ill..... 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
B'v'tly H’s, Whe 


Greenville, S. C. 
r, | Hack'sack, N. J. 
.| Hag’stown, Md. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
H’tr’mck, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, ig 
Hazleton, ra... 
High Pt., N.C.. 
H’I’'ndPk., Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hu’ton PK., Cal. 


Hutch'son, Kan. 
Inglewood, Cal. 


Mayor or Term Mayor or Term 

(*) City Manager Expires City (*) City Manager Expires 

IE, Wee, See. EDL eR Ck 1943, Apr. | Duluth, Minn..|E. H. Hatch, N-P..... 1945, Apr, 

. .|George J. Harter, D....|1944, Jan. | Durham, N. C.. 5 A. Yancey arene 1935, Oct. 
FC. Schwanenberg ae 1936, Sept.| E. Chicago, Ind. Frank Mi N-P .11944, Jan, 
.|Erastus Corning, D.. 1946, Jan. | E. Cleveland, O.|*Charles Caran. - (1922, tee 
Clyde ley, N-P..|1943, Oct. ton, Pa.. Jos. Morrison, D....... 944, Jan. 
*Chas. E. Wells..... 1934, Apr. | Eau Claire, Wis.|W.J. — Ne (ast 4) 1946, Apr. 
G. Bowdon, N-P.. .|1945, June Elgin. ARS M, M. Lehman, N-P...|1943, May 

*R. D. Wiekham..._.- 1942, May | Elizabeth, N. J.|James rh Kirk, De... .: 1945, Jan. 
Geo. F. Erich, D...... 1944, Jan. El { JM. Beers, R...... 1946, Jan. 
Chas. F. Rhodes, R.:..|1944, Jan mira, N. Y...!( *R. D. Klebes...... 1934.20 00). 
*A. P. Hancock. ...... 1941, Sept.| El Paso, Tex...|J. E. Anderson, N-P.. .|1943, Apr. 
Arthur Carter, D...... 1944, Jan. } Enid, Okla.. C..L. Walker) Stun, ae 1943, May 
Harry R. Baldwin, D. .|1944, Jan. | Erie, Pa....... Chartie R. Barber, R...|1944, Jan, 
ay J. Young, R..... 1943, Apr. | Evanston, Il.../S. G. Ingraham, N-P. -|1945, Apr. 
F. King, D. Everett, Mass..|Frank E. Lewis, 1944, Jan. 
Everett, Wash..|S. F. Spencer. ........ 944, Jan. 

Fargo, No. Dak.|Fred O. Olsen, R...... 1945, Apr. 

Fitchburg, Mass.|Alfred Woollacott, R.. .|1944, Jan. 

int, Mich { Osmund Kelly, N-P.: 1944, Noy. 
Flint, Mich... -| | *GeorgeT. Gundry . .|1941, Mar. 

F’ndduLace, Wis.|L. J. Promen, N-P.....|1945, May 

Fort Smith, Ark.|Chester Holland, D..:: 1945, Apr. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. aay W. Baals, R...... 1947, Jan. 
R 1 A Ft. Worth, Tex.|*S. H Bothwell....... 1939, Aug. 

“Alfred a eecorae N-P..|1943, Apr. | Fresno, Calif.. |Z. 8. Leymel, Re mer 1945, Apr. 
*Claude BE. Peavy. ..|1941, May | Galesburg, Ill...|David P. Lindbe -|1945, Jan. 
oward W. Jackson, D.|1943, May | Galveston, Tex.|Henry W. Flagg, 1943, May 
*F. D. Farnsworth..... 1941, Jan. alit Archie L. Walters, NP 1943, Apr. 
Fred S. LaBlanc, D 1945, Jan. | Glendale, Calif/ | *mawin A. Ingham. .|1937, June 
Floyd H. Barry, N-P...}|1943, Apr. | Grt. Falls, Mont.|E. L. Shields, D........ 1943, May 
“les pea get cklage Sa aA _— ps jad Green Bay, Wis.|Alex Biement. ae a! Apr. 
ae . Jung, N-P.. , May uger S. King, N~ y Wiay 

‘Arthur H. Howard, N-P.|1944" Jan. | Gr'nsboro, N.C. { *C. W. Smedbe 939, 


TZ. . 
F. McCullaugh, N-P 1943, Oct: 


“Fred V. Ferber, ct 11945, May 
*Carl W. Wright. - 11939, July 

5, Apr. 
Leo J. yet --.-|1944, Jan. 
Wes Be Price]. ke wae ee 1928, Jan. 


tephens. Geeeyekt, N-P/|1944, Apr. 
. E. Milliken, R. ll h 


_ J. Spellacy, D 
as. W. Kilner, -|1946, Jan. 
poe M. Knox..... 1928, June 
Walter J. Kiees, N-P...|1944, Apr, 
H. J. Toopfert, N-P.. .|1944, Jan. 
Hollis M. Peavey, Re -|/1946, Apr. 
Willis N. Kelly, N-P...|1943, Apr. 


Muskegon, 


Phi 
; ‘Pittsbu 


% cri Mich.. 
+. Arthur, Tex]. 


(*) Patras Manages 
Chas. L. Bowden, D 


" ene 7 Law, N-P.. 


Mason Clty, Ta.|, 
Massillon Qhio. |. 


Minneapolis, M. 
| Mishawaka ig 


Joe Brady, R........-. 
.|C. A. Baumhauer, D.... 
. Henry Arp, D....... 


ater 
Expires _ 


; ibe raaNeald 


. H. Benoit, N-P..... 1 


f ee B. Brown, D..... 
.|Wm., Hart Hussey, R.. . 


sekapeg ORD. 


“Nashua, a, N. H 

N. Britain, Con. 
ew Castle, 

_N- Haven, Conn. 


ew L’ndon, Ct 


Ww. Lk, os 
pod, © 


gE a 
den, Ut ah... 


nh, P 
d, N-J a 


‘Pitts’ aa 


-Pt.Huron, Mich. 


0. { Bs Harold’ ole 


Po psie 
Bovine RI. 
Colo, . 


lr GM 


Reve ASS, , 
fohmond. Ind. 
ichmond, Va. 

Riverside, 


Roanoke, 


rs) 


‘Frank T 


Denotes ote Riavaaer 
Is Vice Mayor; taking pl: 


M..|*Harry J. Lew! 


is. . of 

1% B. Hudson, N-P... 
*Roger Tucker...... 
Eugene H. Lemay; D... 
George A. Quigley, R... 


Pa.|Chas. B. Mayne, R.... 
John W. Murphy, D... 
{aga o, N. Hansen, R.. 
*John W. Sheedy... 
Ro . M 


*Joseph A. Fogarty M 
Leo G. Broering, N: 
*J. B. Morlidge 

._E, Macauley, 

R. Cowles, Re 


*Chas. B. Borland.. 
m,R. Sendnenson 
, Stack, es ae 


0.{A. C. Roudebush, 
R, 


F. McMaster (res, ) 


*John F. Hassler, ..... 1 


an B, Butler, 
ye Howe Davis, D. 


Pierce B. Lackey, N-P 
*James P, Smith 

arl Stephens, N-P 

*C, W. Kiln 


Dixon C, Phillips, h: eas 
soperh Potts, N-P. 


‘11943, Mar 


1941, Aug. 


Edward O. Baris N-P|1944) Jan, 


*James E. 
arl Riley, R.......... 
*James F, arkingon. 
Wm. H, Schrauth, R.. 
Dennis J, Roberts, D:: 
. |B. L, Beaty, Pres. Coun. 
FE, J. Schneldman, R.. 


{ Walter Ww. Wood, D 
P, Hunter . 


Date 


; 


5 
‘ 
4 


1928, Jul, 
94 “4 


Jgn 


ton, N-P/1946, Jan, 


City 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Rock Island, Il. 
Rockford, Ill. . 
Rome, N. Y. 


Royal Oak., M. 


Sacra’ento, Cal. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo... 
St. Pet'sb’g, Fla. 
8. L, City, Utah 


San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, T. 
San Bernardino. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco. . 
San Jose, Cal... 
Santa Barbara. 
Santa Monica. . 


Sche’tady, N.Y. 


Scranton, Pa... 
Seattle, Wash... 
Sharon, Pa.... 
Shreveport, La, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
SouthBend, Ind. 
South Gate, Cal. 
Spartanb’g,S.C, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springf'd, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield,Ohio 
Stamford, Ct. 
Steubenville 
Stockton, 
Superior, Wise 
Syracuse, N. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla... 
Taunton, Mass, 


Teaneck, N. J.. 
Terre Ha’ te, Ind. 
Texarkana, Tex.| W 
Toledo, Ohio... 
Topeka, Kan... 
Trenton, N. + 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tueson, Ariz. . 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


Tyler, Texas. . 
UnionCity, N.J. 
Uni'sity Cy, Mo. 


Waco, Texas. - 


Warren Onto. . 
Warwick, R. Le 
Wash'ton, D.C. 
Waterbury,Ct., 


Wm, Dee Becker, R.... 
*G@i V~. Leland. 3.5; .-,, 
Ab Jenkins, R.. 
{ H. H. Allen, D. 

*Sam Lamhan 
Cok Quins DF..2- 
W. C. Sececombe, N-P.. . 
*Walter W, Cooper.... 
guru oa ete N-P... 


*C. A. Lop 
. J. Snowden, R. 


-|Roger L. Putnam, Dye 


Harry B. Carr, D...... 
{ John H. Voller N-P.. 
*Arnold J. Dillon: ..: 


Dd. 
Merrill D. Aldrich, R 
{¥ G. Votee, N-P 
*Paul A. Volcker, .. 
Joseph P. Duffy, D,... 
Wm. V. Brown, N-P... 
John Carey, N-P. 
*Geo, N.Schoonmaker 


F. G. Hocutt ee 1939, 


‘c. D. ioe aes 


Waterloo, lowa.|: 


Watert’n, N. Y. 


Waukegan, Iil., 
Wausau, Wisc, . 


Wau'atosa, Wis.|A, GC. Loose 


W. range, N. J. 
W.P.Beach, Fla. 


Wheel’g, W. Va. 


White Pl’s, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kan., 


Wichita Falls, T. 
Wilkes-Barre W¥ 
Williamsp’t, 

Wilm’gton, ‘Del, 
Wilm'ton, N.C. 


Winston-Salem. 
Worc’ter, Mass 


Wy'dott, Mich. 


Yakima, Wash.. 


Yonkers, N. Y.. 


given is that of appointment. 
ace of Mayor G, Donald Barnes during his absence in armed forces, 


5.3. Matheson, D°. 
*Robert L. _umman 
. Fish, R. 


1945, Apr. 
1937, Sept. 


11944, Jan. 


1939, O 


; 
bs 


‘ New Jersey State Government 


New Jersey State Government 


Governor—Charles- Edison; Secretary of State— | 


Joseph A. Brophy; Attorney General—David T. 
Wilentz; State Treasurer—Robert C. Hendrickson; 
Comptroller—Homer Zink; 
James I. 


State 


High 
Jr.; State H 


Jeffers. 


New Jersey Legislature, 1943 ee 


STATE SENATE 


County Name P. O. Address 


Atlantic. ...|Frank S. Farley, R.. . |Atiantic City 


Bergen..... Lloyd L.Schroeder, R. |Teaneck 
Burlington..|/Howard Eastwood, R.|Burlington 
Camden... ./Bruce A. Wallace, R.. |Colwick 

Cape May.. .|I. Graut Scott, R.....|Cape May City 


Cumberland/Geo. H. Stanger, R.. . |Vineland 
Essex. ...... Roy V. Wright, R....|/East Orange 
Gloucester. .|John G. Shoill, R.... .| Pitman 


Hudson..... Edward J. O’ Mara, D. |Jersey City 
Hunterdon. .|Wesley L. Lance, R..|Glien Gardner 
Mercer..... G. W. Armstrong, 


Trenton 


P. O. Address 


ee aE —————_————- 
Middlesex. ..|John E. Toolan, D.. .|Perth Amboy>. 
Monmouth. |Haydn Proctor, R....|Asbury Park 


County Name 


Morris... ... H. A. Pierson, R...../Morristown 4)’ 
Ocean....../Thos. A. Mathis, R...|Toms River 
Passaic. ..../Chas. K. Burton, R,.|Paterson’ A 
Blew. 55% 2 J.M.Summerill, Jr.,R.|Penns Grove | 
Somerset.../H. R. Pyne, R.....1. Bedminster 
ussex...... Alfred B. Littell, R.. .|Franklin A 
Unions. 3:>.: Herbert J. Pascoe, R.| Elizabeth M 
Warren..... Harry Runyon, D... .|Belvidere i 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1943, 


f 

Atlantic—Vincent S. Haneman, Rep., Brigantine; 
Leon Leonard, Rep., Atlantic City. 

Bergen—Walter Jones, Rep., Norwood; William 
T. Ludlum, Rep., Glen Rock; Lillian A. Mathis, 
Rep., Hackensack; Roscoe P. McClave, Rep., Cliff- 
side Park; Martin P. Nelson, Rep., Rutherford; 
David VanAlstyne, Jr., Rep., Englewood. 

Burlington—Arthur W. Lewis, Rep., Riverton. 

Camden—Rocco Palese, Rep., Camden; Emory S. 
Kates, Rep., Westmont; William R. J. Burton, 
Rep., Collingswood. 

Cape May—John E. Boswell. Rep., Ocean City. 

Cumberland—Robert G. Howell, Rep., Bridgeton. 

Essex—Dominic A. Cavicchia, Rep., Newark; 
Jacob S. Glickenhaus, Rep., Newark; C. Colburn 
Hardy, Rep., East Orange; Mildred V. Hardester, 
Rep., East Orange; James O. Hill, Rep., Newark; 
J. Edward Jacobi, Rep., Irvington; Gloanna W. 
MacCarthy, Rep., Maplewood; Lester E. Mahr, 
Rep., Newark; Duane E. Minard, Jr.. Rep., Mont- 
clair; ©. Milford Orben, Rep., Miliburn; Godfrey 
K. Preiser, Rep., Orange; Adolph Wegrocki, Rep., 
Newark. 

Gloucester—Harold W. Hannold, Rep., Westville. 

Hudson—Peter P. Artaserse, Dem., Jersey City: 
Benedict A. Beronio, Dem., Hoboken; James P. 
Byrne, Dem., Bayonne; Jacob Friedland, Dem., 
Jersey City; Anthony T. Saskel, Dem., Jersey City; 

harles F. Paulauskas, Dem., Kearny; George B. 


MEMBERS BY COUNTIES ¥ 


Schaeffer, Dem., Secaucus; William J. Tierney,’ 
Dem., Union City; Marcel E. Wagner, Dem.,’ 
Jersey City. 4 
Hunterdon—Mildred A. Preen, Dem., Oldwicks 
Mercer—Howard S. Keim, Rep., Trenton; Joseph. 
P. Fleming, Rep., Lawrenceville; Howard W,. 
Stepp, Rep., Lawrenceville. 2 
dlesex—Christian J. Jorgensen, Dem., Rari- 
tan. Township; Bernard W. Vogel, Dem., Wood- 
bridge; Cornelius A. Wall, Dem., Laurence Harbor. 
Monmouth—J. Stanley Herbert, Rep., Sea Girt; 
Merrill H. Thompson, Rep., Interlaken. te, 
Morris—Norman J. Griffiths, Rep., Madison; 
David Young, 3d, Rep., Towaco. e 
Ocean—Lettie E. Savage, Rép., Lakewood. 
Passaic—Manfield G. Amlicke, Rep., Passaicy 
Reuben H. Reiffin, Rep., West Paterson; Frank 
W. Shershin, Rep., Clifton; Mattie S. Doremus, 
Rep., Paterson. 
Salem—Burton D. Zehner, Rep., Woodstown. « 
Somerset—Freas L. Hess, Rep., Somerville. 
Sussex—Insley H. Roy, Rep., Andover. f: 
Union—Milton A. Feller, Rep., Elizabeth; Clif— 
ford P. Case, Rep., Rahway; Kenneth C. Hand; 
Rep., Elizabeth; Thomas M. Muir, Rep., Plainfield.’ 
uaren--Francis L. Thompson, Dem., Stewarts-’ 
ville. 4 
Senate—Republicans, 18; Democrats, 3; total, 
21; perch nee 46; Democrats, 14; 
total, p . 


Government of Hudson County, N. J. ; 
MAYORS 


Jersey City, Frank Hague. Hoboken, Bernard H. 


Jey. Bayonne, James J. Donovan. Union 
uo Harry Thourot. West New York, Joseph 
Stilz. Weehawken, John G. Meister. Secaucus, 


4 


John J. Kane, Guttenberg, Andrew Johnstone: 
North Bergen, Paul F. Cullum. Harrison, Frederick 
J. Gassert. Kearney, Frederick Law. East Newark, 
John A. Reynolds. 3 


Jersey City—Mayor, Director of Public Affairs, 
Frank Hague; Director of Revenue and Finance, 
Arthur Potterton; Director of Streets and Public 
Improvements, Joseph E. Coliord; Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, Daniel Casey; Director of Parks and 
Public Property, Frank H. Eggers. 

Hoboken—Mayor and Director of Public Affairs, 
Bernard H. McFeeley; Director of Revenue and 
Finance, William Gilfert; Director of Public Safety, 


i 1 F. Kearins; Director of Public Works, 
ayes J. McAleer; Director of Parks, Frank 
Romano. 


ne—Mayor and Director ot Public Safety, 
yee gz. Donovan; Director of Public Works, 
James A. Mullanaphy; Director Parks and Public 

Joseph Topeleski; Director of Public 
W. Murphy; Director of Finance, 


Ait 
Horace K. Reber tier County  Officials—Supreme 


tot 
In its settlement, New Jersey was not an Eng 


upon the destinies of the State. 


“Eugene 


jon of taxable property in Hudson County in 1942 was 
al net assessed valuat mE glish colony cine 
ry and various grants, were ignored by Holland and Sweden. 
fateeentury after the first occupancy of New Jersey by a whitc man, 


nile Court, 4 
J. McGovern; Surrogate, John H. Gavin; 
Ertle; County Clerk, Gustav Bachy 
Prosecutor, Daniel T. O’Regan; Supervisor, John F.. — 
O’Neill; Treasurer, Frank J. Farley; County Coun- — 
sel, Emil Walscheid; Probation Officer, Adolph P, 
Kern; Hudson County Board of Taxation, Leo Ro- 
senblum, President, Michael V. Donovan, Paul E. 
Doherty, August Ziegener, John F. Wilkens. 4s 
Board of Chosen Freeholders—Membets, Teresa 
A. Maloney, Raymond J. McDonough, Franq Effert, 
Patrick J. Donnelly, Thomas Boyle. John W. 
Sweeney, John Prout, James J. Rutherford and 
Joseph W. Buckley; Clerk of the Board, William 
Heffron. i 
$1,260,541,847., 
The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
It was not until 1664, practically a 
that England had much influence 


In settlement, Holland was first to send out planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West ee 


Company. Claiming both 


smaller streams tributary to New York 
claims were established by occupancy, and 
now New York City. 3 ; 


the valleys of the Hudson and the Delaware, 


a ; , A on, Passaic, 
Hudson and Mey, land was taken up Bp ie ae Peis pede upon the Delaware. By 1630 these 


by the creation of a centre of local. government in what is 


because of the explorations o 
Hackensack, Raritan, and 


Official Report of the Commission 


Outside 
D, Col, | Total 
June 30, 1923 515,772 
. December 512.0 
June 30, 192: 
December, 30, 1924 
June 30, 1925... 
December 31, 192 


449,482, 
44 


1||December 31, 
1934 


7||June 30, 193: 


Date 


Decne ar 1932... 
e 30, Pee Ke 
Dee 1933). 


December 31, 193. 
June.30, 


36 
8|| December 31, 1936... . 


June 30, 1937 
December 31, 1937... 
June 30, 193 

December aay 1938.... 


ton. 


Employment and Pay Rolls, Federal Services 


Source: United States Department of Labor. [Subject to revision] 


Employment 


Pay Rolls 


August 
1942 
2,571,551] 22,377,955 
2,662 2,653 
6,485 6,526 
inanced from regular 
Federal appropriations’. . 1,773,321 
War ee Af 1,660,038 
fe 113,043 
65,900 
7,603 


77 
60,943 
59,149 
nee 1,794 
Tams: 

Youth Adminis- 


ny 
St 


123,940 


123,940 
525,146 
241,504 
283,642 


11,674 


447,266 
167,746 
279,520 


6,461 


ea Tneludes force-account employées also included under construction 


employees also included under CCC, 


technical 
foe 


ed in January 1942, are included in July and August 


August August August 
Toat 1942 1941 


1,444,985] $422,262,346/2$887,023,523| $217,772,054 
2,578 355 672,070 641,349 - 
1,358,154 1,368,607 1,334,808 -- 


356,257,489) 344,155,600 
324,383,462 
19,772,138 
10,301,488 

917,637 


119,442,921 © 
oe pewtae 
20,353,135 - 
12,048,823 

Oo 


,149 10,79 
17,632,471 12,923,220 i 
17,240,298 12,561,357 005,029 

392,173 361,863 378,047 


318,726 3,349,000 
338 
318,388 - 
1,042,555} 31,603,000} 42,499,000 
349,719) 12,391,000; 19, 000 20,783,449 
692,836 19,212,000) 23,265,000 41,299,375 
203,261 1,046,463 2,142,856 9,985,843 = 
projects, and supervisory and 


mabe employment offices, which were 


7,564,639 
62,082,824 


Data for 


- 2 Includes employment and estimated pay roll for the Transportation Serviée of the War Department. 


includes new Federal ship construction. 
4 ee ag all Federal housing 
ram not in operation, 


projects, including those formerly under the United States Housing bs 


ro 
: fides employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Co 


_, 1 Called out-of-school work pro 
Administration is considered o tral 


ram prior to July 1942, Beginning July 1942, the National. Youth 
ning program for war work rather than a work-relief program, 


Civil Employees in Non-agricultural Employment. 


Figures Show 


Manu- 
factur- 


Mining 
ing 


Con- 
struc- 
tion! 


Thousands 


Federal, 
State, 
and local 
govern- 
ment 


Transpor- 
tationand| Trade 
public 
utilities 


Finance, 
service, 
and mis- 
cellaneous 


7,565,989 
1,350: 


Peieeae National Committee 
(Headquarters, eS Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


Chairman—Edward J. Flynn, Washington, D Vice Chairman, Oscar R. Ewing; Secretary, Edwin 
¥ pauley. Treasurer, Edwin W. Pauley Caraines: ‘publicity Director, Charles Michelson: sary, Edwin 


a rere Marion Rushton, Montgomery........... Mrs. sooner Thomas, Mont; 
J eee As ae Sam H. Morris, Globe. ................ Mrs, fee P. Stuart, Phoenix wees) 


Saws Hendrix Alphin, El Dorado....)....//)/|Mrs EB W. Frost, Fayettevill 
Ohlitoraia re Caen Culbert Olson, Sacramento.............. Mrs, Helen G, rates a4 anaelel 
lorado,..... James A. Marsh, Denver... <.hc8t3 en Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, Salida 
Pohccoeue REP nekntt yn ete «NG BM a atch BBE AOE tacoeatale We Miss Mary Coughlin, Stratford 


James M. ees Washington, D, C.....|Mrs. Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington 
.B . Enid Broward Hardee, poceset eben 

. Virginia Polhill Price, Louisville 

. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise 

. Elizabeth aA. Conkey, Chicago 

Indiana. . : . Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis ‘ 

OMB a is 35 y . Mary 8, Kelleher, Fort Dodge 

Kansas,........ Ww. % i Georgia N. Clark, Richland y 

Kentucky Aw. i C. Carroll, Shepherdsville ‘ 

Louisiana & Roland B. Howell, Baton Rouge 

. Katherine Hickson, Hampden Highlands 


Georgia. 
Idaho. . 
Illinois. 


‘|James M. Curley, Jamaica Plains..._/ |) | . Margaret O'Riordan, Jamaica Plains” 
Edmund C. Shields, La: . Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit — 
..|John P, Erickson, Duluth . Ida McCabe Kayser, St. Paul 
..}Louls M. Jiggitts, Jackson . Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez 
; sek P. Aylward, Kansas City. a. : pnrence MeDaniel, St. Louis ~ 
O. 8. Warden, Great ws . W. W. Hamilton, Dodson 
James C. Quigley, Valentine. e Charles G. Ryan, Grand Island 
9 .-|Edward W. Clark, Las Vegas . J. F. McElroy, Wells \ 
New Hamp..../Alvin A. Lucier, Nashua i Ee Collins Dunn, Concord 
Mew Jersey... .\Srank Hague, Jorsey Clty... .. 202.225 dilees -oescsscesas Goons tee 
* New Mexico. | ||A. T. Hannett, Albuquerque . Luella McGaffey Brown, Roswell” 
New York..... Edward J. riya, New York Gaye. As. . William H. Good, Brooklyn 
No. Carolina. ..|Clyde R. Hoey, Shelby.................. Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 
No. Dakota... .|David G. Kelly, Grand Forks............ Mrs. Daphna Nygaard, Jamestown 
CS ae Charles Sawyer, Cincinnati............., ee si net fy R. aster, Shaker Hghts,, 
evelan 
Seaboma rr Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma City.......... Mrs. John Catlett, Tulsa 
OSS ee Howard F. Latourette, Portland.......... Mrs, Emily F. dson, Portland 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . G » 
_ So. Carolina, . ||Burnet R. Maybank, Washington, D. 


. Emma Guffey Miller, Bifopery Bo 
P sis hey at M, Sullivan, Providence 
L. Wheeler, Dillon 


. Dakota... .|Herbert oY Hitchcock, Mitchell...... 45 " tan i. Crowlie, Spearfish \ 
‘erinessee...__|Edward H. Crump, Memphis...._... ws . Albert E, Hill, Nashville Bt 
OOXGSs. 0054. Myron Blalock, Washington, D.C... ._..! . Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi sy 
OTA Se ae Stuart P. Dobbs, Ogden,................ Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City 


‘Vermont...... Frank H. Duffy, Rutland................ Miss Ann Powers, Bennington 
) Virginia... ° |: B. R. Combs, Richmond... .. 220.2002... Mrs. John Garland Pollard, Bln 
_ Washington. .”|Ed. A. Carroll, Olympia....2.1..2122222: Mrs, Jeanette Testu, Seattle 
W. Virginia....|Arthur B. Koontz, rao RT hte seo tes Mrs. A. 8. Booker, Bietield 
_ Wisconsin..... Tom King, Oconomowoc................ Mrs. Helen Marty, Monr 
- Wyoming...... Tracy McCraken, Cheyenne ea a Miss Margaret O' rion, V Washington, D. Gy 
Sp Algeka.s... 2.2% Oscar G. Olson, Juneau................. Mrs. Bertha Perrine, Palmer ; 
8) ee eS aoe ee = EN Ee ee pone, Datos Washingt ann 
2 colm S. McConihe, as) n. ; TS. orden Harriman, Was en », Cw 
ee i: ”'|/Mrs. L. L. M2Candless, Honolulu >’ 
5 e; ae a bth ls ee 
.|W. R. Bennett, San Jua a3 ar’ endez, Santur be 
: hh Paiewonsky, St. Thomas.......... Miss Corinne Barger, c/o Benstor Tydings f 
RE 4 Washington, D. C. Fe. 


* 


Socialist Party National Executive Committee = 


cpacoquarters, 303 naes Atbett W. Hamilton ud St., N.W., Washin 
M C. Krueger, 6630 mn, ie as 
ines Aye, Obieaso, Tih National Reovlany, ton, D. ee Bacio, Hf cere ae Newer 


N, J. Davia 12 Felix, 1416. So. Penn ihr 
‘Harry Fleischman, 303 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City; | phisdelphia, Pa.: Hi OR. Batier, 180 W. Ww. Washington ~ 


Norman Thomas, 20 Gramercy Park, N. ¥. City; | Biva. Chicago, Til; Morris Milgram, 112 E. 19th — 
Travers Clement, P.O. Box 184, Bethel, Conn.; | g¢_, N. City; Robert Meyers, 232’ Wooster St. nt q 
Judah Drob, 2847 ‘Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich.; | New York City: Hazel Whitman, 41 Washington 

Walter Uphoff, R. 2, Box 1, Prairie: de Sac, Wisc.; Square So., New York City. 


id 


_ 


Socialist Labor Party National Committee 


R Peteeens Hine ie ne New York i se 
ceretar. 21 Arnold Petersen. ationa Tamaticoff. and J. T. Evanich 
ier Baul He res New York State Executive Committee—M. Kr on- 
National Brecutive “Committee—J. W, Aiken, ee rt ee Emery, J. Grossman, L, F, Guillotie. . 
See ht jopolos, I. Feinberg, James Sim! WwW. W berger, J. Berlin, John Timm, S. Blume, 
seer tener, ‘Margaret Lipicky, ‘Theo: | Anna Epstein State Secretary—-Emill ¥, Teichert. 


Prohibition National Committee 


(Headquarters, ¥. ye: Washington St. Chicago) dst apo san woe 
i—Edward E. Blake, 8 ashington ecutive Committee (inclu ve)—Dr. D. 
ai Mat pan: Vice Chairman—William F. Varney, | Leigh Colvin, New York; Mrs. Shankland, 
Rockviile Centre, N. Y. Secretary, Wm. J. Parsons, | St. Louis, Mo.: Leo F, Jeanmene, “onicago, ide: wor 
Ka , Mich.. Treasurer, Chas, L. Hill, Rosen- | Mrs. F, I. Johnson, St. Cloud, Fla.; Dav 
dale, Wisc. ‘ White, Kingsdown, Kan. 

aaa 


Communist Party National Committee 


me Nations Cent Sis Nasi Wy What ofan let CO Shei mae Be Blowaer, Genera 
mmittee is vy liam er, the Party’s 
sre Bera vay 000 (Communist zeus 14,000 (Young Communist League); total, 67,000. 


Republican! ‘National Committ 


D Bedatertan, 718 Jackson Ply N. W., ‘Washington, D. C. Secretary, ! 2 
Executive Committee—(In addition ae ) 
who are ex-officio members), Robert P. Burrow: 

New Hamp.; Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Oils: 
Bertha D. Baur, Tl.; Harvey ee aee teks So. Dak: 
Daniel O. Hastings, Del.; Mrs. arison, 
Minn.; David S.-Ingalls, Ohio; Wintinm Fo Kno : 

j land, Calif.; Daniel E. Pomeroy, N. J.; Carro 
Masnachnacte General Ce Hoare Es Fletcher, | Reece. Tenn.; Mrs. Worthington, Scranton, Penn.; — 
hode Island. Chairman, Executive Committee— | Harrison E. ‘Spangler, Iowa; J. Russell Spragu e, 
Will aie peoyend, California. N.-Y.; Mrs. Pearle Wates, Ala. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Weiniae Sebi. IB. L. Noojin, Gadsden..............-... Mrs. Pearle Wates, Birmingham 
Clarence B. Kelland, Phoenix............ Mrs. aan W. Parsons, Tucson 
Wallace Townsend, Little Rock. - ‘11 |Mrs: A. C, Remmel, Little Rock 
William F. Knowland, Oakland . (Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach 
‘Henry Leonard, Colo. Springs .|Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta : 
J. Kenneth Bradley, Bridgepo oh, alesse aciclasaie ele lies herd itt > al Sag gee eee 
Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmingto: Z . F. G. Tallman, Wilmington : 
iC. H. McNulty, Melbourne . |Mrs. Myra Fairfield Brown, Tampa 
Wilson Williams. Atlanta. . ae ...|Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta fe 
Ezra’ R. Whitla, Coeur d’ (Alene 2.2 aaese Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls a 
(Werner W. Schroeder. Chicago........... Mrs. Bertha D. Baur, Chicago 

thre Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
Mies .... {Miss ota} eg a Mount Pleasant a 
Bettas eka Kansas City..............{/Mrs. Ralph 
eres F. Hume, Richmond.............. 


...,.¥|Willlam 5s, Linnell, POrtisba.,............ 


Mrs. 
or cjeimelair-Weeks, Boston...). sis een ch sks . alfred B. Williams, Taunton 
ct feign aa Frank D. McKay, Grand Rapids......_../Mrs. Dudley C. Hay, Detroit 
RPE teks fe Roy E. Dunn, St, P. oo EO pia Mrs. ee ee Blue Earth 
Se Arbr al y W. Howard, Jackson. . Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou 
Zoos = kK ed. cca . Victor N. Remley, Liberty 
Re eagtite ; Bank............../Mrs. Gladys Knowles, Missoula 
pias wre . E. Carpe’ seeeleaeee-s..s.{Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln 
rake . ....|Mrs. Oline C. Stewart, Tonopah 
.|Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Concord 2 
. {Mrs. — M. Bridegum, Hainesport 
MPT eae SUE :|Mrs. E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque A 
‘Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City. A 


WA Ste 
3 icatharine ‘Siown, b on. 
...|Lew H, Wentz, Ponca City . Horace H, Sayre, aatoaceen E 
{Ralph H. Cake, Portland . George Gerlinger, Portland 
< . Mason Owlett, Wellsboro. . Worthington Scranton, Scranton — 
..|/Harry Sandager, Cranston . Paul FitzSimons, Newport 
. |George Norwood, Greenville . John E. Messervy, Charleston — 
Harvey Jewett, Jr., Aberdeen . Paul Rewman, Pierre ey: 
Carroll Reece, Johnson City . Ruby Roach McLane, Nashville 
pais aioe cane 2h Horgan Baie Lake Gy 
eorge T. e y s olman. k 
...|Haroid W. Mason, Brattleboro Lg 


. Virginia White 8 
. Bina Mossman, 


‘The official figures of the 1942 New York State vote for pata ae d 
ans as» ‘announced on Nov. 18 by the Secretary of State, at Albany, oo Tollowa: end peyione 


; aN < ‘ GOVERNOR ce ATTORNEY GENERAL he ca ca 
A Dewey GRGBUDUCHN) a/b uel ass a Sette: 2,145,831 | Goldstein (Republican).......... ‘ 3) 4 
Bennett Democrat) CUE usbopit. + heehee 1,492,011 | Epstein Usemacran Mat Bie Br a “4 
Alfange (American Labor). .....,..:..... 404,368 | Kahn eure TADOR) Morais oe 43,855 
ppaeer (Socialist me Dean os eA 22.675 | Glass, (Socialist) eet ae 31,516 
Orange Gdisital Government) 1.1.2.2) 3'723 ndustrial Government) -...0..2., 8,097 tag 
Wa Jn Vat cee: arpereces ; (Two vacancies) 
*Poletti (American Labor)... .... 3 ; “ "423,698 | Stanley (Republican).................... 
'Friedman (Socialist) =... ... 25.474 | Muzzicato (Republican)............. 11. 
Papadopolos age Government). . 31429 iehnnee, (Democrat, Bs Reeth: 5 
M b OMPTROLLER Johnson (American Labor) Le ae 
WV core (Repu lian) BNR Cas Soda 2,004,579 | Merritt. (American Labor). 
#0" eee ve Cine agen Gi AS Se aie a eee 1,515,038 | Lane (Socialist). ane ee 
; ee Sra Romie Labor) Pie labeuesh'=nsstnfe 5 Rp siaeee Most (Socialist) | 9.1.1.7 *: 
Olson (industrial Government) 11.2117). "4'2i7 | Bevis ‘Gommnis i MR ey 


*Denotes inopmbent: 


izona 


_ Kentucky at 
ee : 


Michigan.... 
a Minnesota... 


_ New Hamp 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. . 
_ New York 


wv 


:!| Winchester Smith, Barnwell 
.-|John J. Exon, Ani 


::!/Horace H 
.|Clarence Coleman, Everett 


_ W. Virginia... aa 
; ae cba 


‘Orlando Antonsanti 


(A 


_ _ Chairma: 
Road, Brooklyn 


itiabaine Seas Geentiee iv RreGarvey, Mobile 
-|John F, McCarthy, Ni 
.|Thomas R. Underwood, Lexington 


.-|Frank J. Looney, Shreveport 
-|Fred H. Lancaster, Lewiston. . 


a ‘Officers | of Tetacrada State Coaikines 


i] 


oe C. Barrett, Jonesboro. 
Alfred Robertson, Los Angel 
Barney L. Whatley, Denver. 
ewton. 
William 8. Potter, Wilmingto 
W., Conely, Jr., Okeechobee Be 
Gamat 8. Peters, Manchester............. 
Edward P. Allen, Quincy................ 
Fred F. Bays, Indianapolis 
Jake More, Harlan, .. 2.405.604.0022 0%5 
Charles E. Young, Topeka....... 


-|Elmer F. Kelm, Chanhassen 
..|Herbert Holmes, Senatobia 
-|Walter G. Stilwell, Hannibal 
..-|Arthur F. Lamey, Billings 
-| William A. Schall, 
-|Joe Farnsworthy, Carson City 


.|Robert E. Mme Nashua 
-|Mary T. Norton, Jersey City 
.}]Guy Shepard, Santa Fe 
.|James A. Farley, New York City 
-|Monroe M. den, Hendersonville 


Lake Andes......... Preemy s 
R. R, Kramer, Maryville 
George A. Butler, Houston 
Allen G. Thurman, Salt Lake City 

‘!Park H. Pollard, Proctorsville 

Edwards, Richmond. 


.|A. Hale Watkins, Fairmont... 
.|Thomas King, Oconomowoc 
. Phelan, Cheyenne 


San Juan 
st. Croix. 


.|Joseph Alexander, % 


.|Abner T. Longley, Oahu, T. 


American Labor Party Raccntive Cominiittes 


k State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
Mew yore. 5 Hotel, Broadway and 44th St., New York City) 


uarters, Claridge 
Aare s of. November, 


(A 
n—George S. Counts, 440 Riverside Drive. Treasurer—Andrew R. Armstrong, 3810 ciarenda a 


E OF THE N. ¥. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTE at 
(Vice- chair MEMBERS, OF THE Members all New York City unless Beberwike stated) 


Anderson, Emil 
: nk 


Baer, 


Blasting, ‘Anthony 


' Bloom, Max... 


_ Brenner, Benjamin....... 
_ Bright, Leonard.,......-. 
Chapman, Harry J... 

Claessens, August......-.. 


Costanzo, Joseph... 
_ de Francesco, John. , 


Name 


‘Del Vecchio, Anthony... 
Dewey, Sabino.........-- 
Donnelly, A. Joseph 


Address 


12 Cayuga 8t., Cohoes Kane, 
944 Fifth Ave. 
522 Fifth 


h Ave 
325 Protection Ave., 
Herkim 
1687 Hoe 9 OS 


uglas 
.|Harvey G. Combs, Little Rock 


63 Saratoga St., Buffalo ||Jaworski, Walter A 


Kaplan, David I 
Koefter, Hilda........... 


Kudish, Murray 


» 


Secretary 


Nelson O. Fuller, Centerville 
Henry M. Beard, Do 


— Token Beale DRUr SS ee tat 
J. Walter Darley, Harttord 
Mrs. Agnes T. Hagee, Wilmington 


.|J. Irwin Walden, Sarasota 


Miss Nina Cox, Ashburn 

Miss Margaret be oa Boise 
Milton D. Forcyth, 8: Ha ean 9 
Charles E. Skillen, Indiana 
Mrs. Florence Lynch, Le Ma a 


.|Leigh Warner, Cimarron 


Robert Humphreys, Mayfield 
A. W. Newlin, New Orleans 
Mrs, Florence Latno, Old Town 
Harry J. Korrell, Cantonville 
Joseph F. 0’ Connell, Jr., Boston 
George Cornell, Lansing - 
George P. O'Leavy, Watertown 
Louis J. Wise, Yazoo City 
Frances G. Hale, Jefferson City 
M. J. Thomas, Helena 
Robert D. Flory, Columbus 
Jack Conlon, Carson City 
Yvan Caron, Menosheetel 
Charles Quinn, T: 
Earl Stull, 
Albert L. ‘Ward, New York City 
Arch T. Allen, Raleigh 
C, J. Kachelhofter, Wahpeton 
Mrs. Myrna Smith, Kent 
L. T. Cook, Purcell 
Les Josslin, Portland 
Paul C. Lewis, Philadelphia 

ee eee Jr., Columbia 

George J Crilly, "Huron 
gar ‘Evins, Smithville 
oranincs A. Butcher, Austin 
Gordon Weggeland, Salt Ma 2 City 
Sb roe “age R. Stackpole, W! 
‘ox, Richmond 


. fave Conon Seattle 


Charles E. Arnold, Parkersburg 
J. B. Glerum, Kenosha : 
Mrs. Lucile Wiley, Manderson 


1941) 4 


> 


Address 
se ae 37 B 8t., Buffalo 
| |34 Mechante St., 
Port Jervis ¢ 
993 Park Ave. 
696 be St. - 


Broo 
.. [Local P38 152 W. 42a St, ; 


Name 


William B.. 


The Bronx a Merrill, Herbert MM: 
Li , 
18h rook pen Minkoff, Nathaniel 
154 Berriam Rd., New Monaco, Frank.......:. 
Rochelle rimhoff, Julia.......-.-. 
. {Century Hotel, 111 W ||Roth, Charles...........- 
Ont et 7. B. 15th Rutes, Sarah............ panne 
aa mits Safronoff, Safnuel........ 160 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn \ 
_ 1158 First ye BS pe Sander, Fred........-... ano bse ‘Ave., ; 
ington Ave., , .f 
koe aie ha er mag Schneider, Jacob J........|75 aon Union St., <om 
|i2i0° ccnwiey Ave., ines ae 
ye Main st Bouin Walter... Cee ME. #17 Teal "Teall ne Syracuse — 
70 Tantington Sultnin, Christ. - |75 Ridge, Road, ee, 
Cie 113-16 212th St., Lacka pe! 
peer L. ka Torrillo, Thomas..,....-.. ves Palmetto ‘St, “en “3 
Beve - ey 
ie era wSetienectady 3 _ || Tully, Albert R.......--- 706, No. Walnut 8t., 
amiliton - 
d Toot A Ave, Ni Brooklyn Walter, Noah C. A....... 
102 i 


| Webster, Charles. , 


ae oeere 


Chairmen 


Alabama,.......)C. O. Vardaman, Bismingham’ SAR 


_ Arizona. Gand eat Orme Lewis, Phoe 


.|Osro Cobb, Little Rock 


Arkansas. . me 
Thomas H. Kuchel, Anaheim. .... 


California... Fa eS 


William L. Lloyd, Pueblo......... 
.|J. Kenneth Bradley, eer’ Se 
.|Isaac R. Brown, Wilmington...... 
C. C. Spades, St. Augustine....... 


Clint W. Hager, Atlanta.......... 


Reilly Atkinson, Boise 
Ben L. Berve, Rochelle; Mrs. C 
Silvis, Roek Island 

Ralph F. Gates, Columbia City . 


‘|Fred B. Gabett, State Center. .... M 


ottiaee Dr Ric. 
p as M..L. Spencer, Winona 
Seis Dr. S. D. Sage: Jackson 
. raver Daiton, Poplar 
oo Maddox, Hardin. 5 
A. T. Howard, Scotts Bluff...... 
Stuart L. Williams, Reno. . a 
.|George W. Conway, Concord. ..:. 


H. Alexander Smith Princeton... . 


....|M. J. Hamilton, Santa Fe........ 
__ || | Bdwin F. Jaeckie, New oe ae 
en Sim A. DeLapp, Lex! 

Thomas Whalen, St. Thomas 

Ed. D. Schorr, Columbus 

C. R. Nixon, Tulsa... --. 

Niel Allen, Grants Pass........... 
M.: eer: Taylor, Harrisburg 
.|George D. Greenhalgh, Providence 
J. Bates Gerald, Charleston....... 


Exum, 


Nap FES David J. Wilson, Ogden.......... 
a, oe |James Dewey, Quechee 7 
Clarence R. Ahalt, Arlington. 


4 ae Wilder Jones, Wenatchee......... M 
:|Carl O. Soumige, Wheeling; Fis Madalyn Bazzle, ° 


Robert H. C. Kay, Charleston. .. 
Dr. C. L. Kolb, Appleton........ 


ast ‘West Virginia... 


>... ,.{James B. Griffith, Cheyenne...... 
BOKAE wie Elton cee ‘Douglas 
..,..|/James G. Wilkes, Washington 
...|Forest L. Davis, Honolulu 


‘Philippines. /J Je. M. Cotterman, Manila. :. 2.2. GH 


: ad “The reports filed with the House of Representa- 


tives on Nov. 2, showed that the Republican 
- National Committee spent $116,301 and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee $503,278, Jan. 1-Oct. 
29, 1942. 
’ The Democratic committee said that $110,836.41 
of its disbursements were for obligations incurred 
before Jan. 1, 1942. 
_ Receipts of the Democratic committee since Jan. 
1, the reports disclosed, amounted to $528,580.30, 
‘While the Republican committee reteived’ $126,- 
811.09. ‘Virtually all revenues of the two com- 
mittees were from contributions. 

_ The Democratic committee said that on Oct. 29 
its unpaid obligations amounted to $94,022.24, that 
its balance on hand was nap 132.72 and that it had 

* oer receivable of $7,500. e Republican commit- 

tee listed no unpaid Shnivettona, 
A Democratic spokesman said that after paying 


Officers of Republican State Committees 


é Z phe a ee 
Vice-Chairmen | _ aku 4 


R. A. . Zebold. Loca ibe ee ‘Marvin Huie, Morrilton. 


Ww. R. Tucker, Dawsonville; Dr. H. J. Carswell, 


Mrs. Carlyle Smith, Caldwell 
x ~Pebe F. Tyrrell, 


‘|J. B. Woods, Dargesy 
.|Mrs. Frances J. O’Meara, Martinsburg 
.| Mrs. Perey Dodds, Helena 
.|Mrs. Ella 


ue Jane H. 
-|Nels P. Jensen, Hazen; Mrs. Minnie D, Craig, ieaindl 
Mrs tes Mills 


og hee M. 


Mrs. Poueh F Hw 
CEOs Angelo; Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, 


Howard T. Greene, Genesee Depot; Mrs: C. J. Otien, 


yy REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 1942 CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Selin Frank 


Tues TS. 
Glendale; Mrs. Martha Nelson, Tucson 


nciseo; Mrs. Jessie S. Wil- 
iamson, Berkeley; Mrs. Agnes Jarvia, Fresno; Mrs. 
Ruth Buchanan, Glendale ; 


Mrs. Marjorie Riedel, Ault 


Mrs. Vera G. Davis, Dover 
Mrs. Josephine H. 


Brooks, Miami; Newman T. 


Miller, West Palm Beach 


Waye 


Chicago; Fred B. Herbert, hfurehaee 


ro 
. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Indianapolis 
. Vera L. Moss, Centerville 
. Elizabeth Reigart, Baxter Springs 
. Ethel Griffin, Mt. Vernon 
5 ens Martin, Ruston . 

E. May Chapman, Belfast 


Miss Helen A. Stauffer, Walkersyille 
.|Mrs. Margaret Green, Holyoke 


. Fern S. Hammond, 
Mitchell, Tracy; Miss a Mariorié Thompson, ; 


agener, Lincoln 


Robert W. Upton, Concord; James C. Farmer, Keene’ 5 


Emile Lemelin, Manchester; John Dimtsios, 
Nashua; Mrs. Arthur B. Brown, Center Harbor _ 


Mrs. Florence Baker, Merchantville; Benjamin Diy 


Piper Mendham; Mrs. Elsa H. Flower, Clifton 
Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albu uerque 

dd, New York City 
rs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville 


Mary L. Forrest, Gates 


Miss Neil Neville, Altus y 


Grace M. Wells, Klamath Falls 


Mrs. John Y. Huber, Ae Dc oct 
ate Louis A. Olney, Li 


Ben Feldman, Summertons Scantey F. Morse, tes- 

cigs 8 Se ‘Clover Bee 

Larson, Westington Springs i 
pon, Nene Murfreesboro q 


Houston 


ell! Mrs, Felix K, Parker, 
Rhodes : 
* Natwiek, Washo 


Keyser 
Milwaukee; William McEwen, River Falls 


George W. Hewlett, Cheyenne 


.|Clyde D. Garrett, Washington 
oe E, Botelho,. Honolulu 


. Fairchild, Manila 


off old debts the Soe rinci = 
ments included $100,000 ihe Constant aa 
campaign committee, $15,000 to the Senatorial 
campaign committee, about $125,000 rebated to 
da the remainder — 
Office expenses and 


ae Republican committee spokes 
ization’s chief ee he were in conta 

bu mpaign, od Sfeepican. Con: 1 essional and Senate 
pectieg Stn ‘or publicity, office eae 

The Democratic committee, 
organization after the elector 
employes to seek other jobs by 
month. The notice said tha 
the complete absence of fin 
there. wil as former]: 


wise nor ens of 
al sums of money. fis 


in.order to cur: 
has . Aotined is 


“New York stewie Dad deratie Executive Committee 
~ Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


(Headquarters, 100 East 17th Street) 


Leader—Michael J. Kennedy. Chairman County Committee—David H. Knott. T mas ‘ 
J. McMshon. Seerctary-—peet. Stand. Chairman Executive Committee—James H. Pte 


A.D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address — 
2 2 cetaetendel bitremer sss A 


: .|15 Van Dam Street... 123 Christopher St. ~ 


7 ja we vies 
ome Madison St. . 2 E, B 
| John DeSaivio. . . -|226 Lafayette S ‘ 364 ieninaye Biot 
ove ncen tend 


Charles W. Culkin. . ; 
John E. Prendergast. . 314 W., 23rd Street... 
Charles H. Hussey... .|264 W. 34th Street. . 
William J. Ahearn. 


eS ee ard 111/465 W. 51st St: 
Alexander Smith W. 57th St soe 131 W. eins Street 
Irving D. Some y 613 E. 16th 


John L, Buckley 76t: 
Abraham Rose 310 E, 12th street 
574 et are Avena 


CeIn oT &® WB NH 


.| 139 W. 14th Stree’ 
"oot F. Greer......|108 W. 45th Stree 
Patrick H. Sullivan.. .|/547 W. 110th St.. 5 
—. oo Fay 3 -».---|Mrs. Mary Reich. 
Georg W. Thonipsa Mrs, Ann McGovern 
William J. “Connoll y. z .-.-|Miss Marion L. Curry 
William J. Sheldrick. ae Martha Gurker’. 


.\ |John P. Morrissey .; :: 
| Isidor J. Greenberg - 
James M. Pemberton. - 
aoe J. Sullivan. . 1 Lexington Ave. 
H. Warren Hubbard. .|208 E. 116th Street. 
Daniel L. Burrows ....|243 W. 125th St.. 
Clarence H. eal Jr. 
Herbert L. Bru 716 St. 
Joseph A. Gavan. 3686 Broadway 
James H. Torrens. ‘|4290 Broadway. 


'.._ The New York County Democratic Executive| leaders are in the Tammany fold. The au t 
Committee occupies rented quarters in the home|} Sachem, Dr. Thomas Darlington, is Father of 
___ of the Society of Saint Tammany, 100 E. 17th St., | Council. Among the Sachems are alter E. Smith, 
re ag two organizations are distinct. The Society} John F. eat Surrogate James A. Foley, Ca 
y t. Tammany, or Columbian Order, was in-| Mayor John P. O’Brien, Christopher D. Sullivan, 
fo Seated in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and! William P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, George 
corpo al body. It now has about 1,000 “members, ‘Most | Gordon. Battle, Henry W. Unger, George Wz. a 
but not all of the Democratic assembly district | Olvany, Daniel E. Finn, and Daniel L. Ryan. — 


New York County Republican Executive Committee 
(Headquarters 54 West 40th St.) 


‘ ident—Thomas J. Curran. 1st Vice-President—Miss Kathryn P. Kolb. 2nd Vice-President—Sidney. 
oe a (aaa da Emerson Swart. Secretary—Daniel J. Riesner. Chairman, Law Committee— 
Louis J. Lefkowitz. 


A. D. Leaders Headquarters Associate Leaders 


63 Madison St 
198 Sixth Ave.... 


11 W. 23d St 
7/126 Clinton St. 
326 W. 48th St. 
37 E. 7th St. 
.|2307 Broadway 
.|123 Second Ave. 
a ar WwW. dyer St. 


550 W. 1 
re. |230 Hast cd z in 
157 E, 48th 


5 Mallee 
15. cane Coudert, oF: 
iliam C. Hecht, Jr. 
16 {& Charles W. Ferry...... 
M72. Levy... 


a Lillie I. Poey 

~ Harold C, Burto ....,|Miss Lueille Womack | -- +: 350 mi A 
Sec esrele Leese Ara el oe Goiotta s M. Woolley.:: [1429 8 St. asf choles Ave, 

abe Broadway ‘!i|Mrs! Elizabeth Guy. . 14928 Broadway 


J 


tro 


: 
‘ 
f 
( 


We hoa 


‘Kings Connty Dasinwentic Pecuee Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire : 3 
i. i (Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square. Brooklyn) — Bees 
"Leader Yrote V. Kelly. Chairman County Committee—John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d st. Seeretary 
John J, Lynch, 212 Lincoln Road. Treasurer—Christopher C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave. : 
‘ Campaign Committee—Aaron L. Jacoby, 745 Lincoln Place. Chairman Finance Committ toe Franke J. 
] Murphy, 36 Wall St., Manhattan. Chairman Law Committee. ee 


ot my 


Yr iret 


zi Leaders (Men) } Address Leaders (Women) Rddressn 
sii James A, Bell a Mrs. Anna Brady......-.-- 5 ean ad 
1 |William J. Mahon...... Mrs. Sadie Garahan......-- 
2 |Joseph B. Whitty....:. 5 ........|Miss Lillian Murphy... ; niece Bert St. 
3 |Thomas H. Cullen...... Mrs. Elizabeth Struck. . 
4 |Frank V. Kelly......... Mrs. Helen Sharkey......-. 
_5 |John Cashmore........ 5 Mrs. Helen E. Lacy.......- 
6 |Jule L. Maisel........- Miss Arline Knapp......... 
_ 7 |William J, Heffernan... Mrs. Agnes L. Ward....... 
8 |James V. Mangano Mrs. Bertha Kehoe........ 
9 (Thomas J. McGee...... 75th S Mrs. Julia J. Browne.....-. 
10 |John F. Lantry........ Mrs. Elia Healey.......... 
-11  |James B. Allen......... FS .|Miss Gerturde C. Gleason. . 
12 \James J. Heffernan Mrs. Julia L. Bernard . 
William J. Meagher Miss Teresa Vespole 
Joshua H. Friedman Mrs. Ethe} Walsh...... 
_ {Peter J. McGuinness Miss Margaret O’Conno: 
Sutherland Mrs. Minnie Wright 
7 |Stephen J. Carne Mrs. ee J. Abel 
‘Irwin Steingut.. Mrs. S. MecRee Minsterer. . 
pee P. Marcelle t Mrs. Sylvia Epstein........ :|117 Debevoise St. 
Jas. W. Tuomey........ Mrs. Helen A. Braun....... 17 Putnam Ave. 


‘Henry Hesterberg...... 536 E h St Mrs. Veronica Carberry. . . “781 Ocean Ave. 
{Francis J. Sinnott...... .|Mrs. Teresa Fogarty....... 187 Miller Ave, ta 
EIsBeOD} GrANa a fai ta 0 .|Mrs. Rose M. Antonelli. ...}/237 Rockaway Ave. 


Kings County Republican Executive Committee 
Source: World Almanac prt page 
Chai lines John R Greens aenvarel ee us Oe Ww as. Secretar Frederick 4H. 
* al an—. . Treasurer—LoO Wi ry —, e 
County Leader and Chairman County Committee—John R. Crews. sen z bier 


é 


rr A. D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Rddicae 
1 ¢ . Dagher......|59 Livingston St....... TAY- WEEN, Ui Se oe sna aoe 80 Cranberry St. 
3 William T. Powers..... AV AVE asc ia eis ite's a . MODINSOB Sr ak 3934 Ocean Ave: 
5 Walter J. Vernie......./49 Dikeman St........ Elizabeth Cavagnaro....... 389 Clinton St. 
})Michael J. Chiusano..../613 Myrtle Ave........\Florence Friedman......... 150 Hooper St. 
5 ee L, Johnson,.... 678 Halsey St......... Elsie Honerkamp.......... 653 Hancock St. 
re .|Marguerite B. Kuhn....... 523 Greene Ave. 
ke eee See a as OM Ns ee 558 54th St. 
; ... {Katherine C. COR re steel 307 D 
|J. Frank Fanning, 192 Marine Ave . {Trine Johnson............. cre tenth Ave. 
; hy aoe Keg Sth Ronis aR al : eae Mi. Dixon, <5 .ae' 2.< 3 Sixth Ave. 
¢ 0 Morris: ew York Ave -|Fanny B. Kaufman........ 
12. | Frederick T. McGiaih - ee ee, 12 fone Ave: 


y 11 Sherman St... .. . |Bertha B. Ahlund. . S88 

13, |John Angelora......... P 3 aoe 
|Benjamin Moskowitz. .. 
15 | William = Rowen...... 19 
-16— eS pep erial 0.3) . 


18 
: 18 |Jacob Barrekeres ene 178 Evergreen Ave.....|Mae K. Pisciotta. 


eye 
20 [Anthony M. McCabe... |1161 Halsey St..... 1. Fai 
pee ty Frederick Haake Baan (5 304 Parkside Ave...... PrADeex Soi he 
ewood Ave... .|Dorothy A. McKnight 
ton St......... Della F. Johnson.......... 


Bronx eae. Democratic Executive Coioaitines 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters—529 Courtlandt Avenue; Chairman, Edward J. Flynn.) 


_ Leaders (Men) | Address Leaders (Women) Address 


1 fj |James J. Geraghty 
oe be Jas. W. Brown.......... “ion 2 
37 
4 {Harry W.Cook......... 
oe C8 
6 
7 |Francis X. Conlon...... 
8 
9 A 


Benk ohne Republican Exeuidive: Cosuinincseel 


re Worle Almanac Questionnaire 
e€adquarters: 701 E. 212 St.) 
Chairman, John J. Knewitz; Secretary, Herman Winner 


/ - L me 
pire = eaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address . i aa 
1 erman Winner........ 175 B. 15st. St. . ahn 
2 ecer tp LoS vee s [1328 B University ‘Ave... ! nies aie eae fei ea ahitractsnare eat 
Wo Bo a é! ica... ./390 53rd St........|Mrs. Carrie M, Wallace... 454 E. 160t inst. 
2) jAbra . Levy | 783 %. Bath St......../Mrs. Carrie Raible 362 Frank 
5 [I Chas, Lebwith 775 East 175th St. 1117” Mrs. Rose Harris. ........ ./1683 Boston Rd 
7 |Jonn T. Mcohan 384 Eisen a Me Blin bt Daaka sii +5 -(8 @ Rombouts Ave 
A eke ey 2765 Kivotetca mee . Eliz. Barnett......... 795 Garden §) 
9 {Samuel J. Joseph. 1018 BE. lest ae vee AP “Mie Rowe D. peekson, : rises Besa ae 


ely et c 
Bie ye 5) ‘ 
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je County Democratic Executive Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
we (Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, L. I.) 
fe Chairman—James A. Roe. Executive Secretary—John J. Burns. / 


ders (Men) Address 


James J, Delaney. .|4522 Newton nes ‘© Ag Cc. 
Robt. B: .-}2533 30th Dr., Ries 
-+ +.) 1-16 27th Ave., $8 5,0 Se Julia Chesney... ... 
-}2835 35th St., p A a Catherine Boydell. . 


“> 


2326 33d St., L. 1, C..-.... Mae Tynan,....... daily Oe 
or Wetherole, St. ey hs Clara Lurg......... 6079 70th St., Maspeth re 
1 50th ma pe BT oe Hannah Shannon... ./4816 47th St., Woodside 


i Re. oS ea 6130 Maspeth A g 
-/7805 67th Rd Middle Vil. :|/Eva Cassidy). 21!) ! 4514 goth St. fimiurs rae A 


.{6149 Linden St., Ridgewood .||Marie Stroebel. ._!. a Onderdonk Ave., wTldge- 


‘ood 
.. . /3230 86th St., ao Hghts.||Mae V. Gallis...... 2713. Ericsson St,, E. Elmhurst a” 
..-|2077 45th St., OP... Mae K. Gensmere. .|2813 47th St., L. I. ‘ 
- |3036 86th St., Ea te Hghts.||Mabel White.......|8114 Dongan *Ave., Elmhurst | 
-|8619 Britton Ave., Elmhurst. Mary Lennon, . .|8701 101st St., Corona 
.-|147-16 ore — Whitestone||Amelia Conneil.. |: ||12-22 1224 St., College Point = 
Roe... .. 35-62 167 , Flus hing..... Emily Gautier. .... 99-02 220th St., Queens Vil. f 
Catherine Clarke. . .|119-39 145th St., S. Ozone Pk. 
Isabel Crowley..... 161-05 89th Ave., Jamaica 
aq Mae Etter......... 177-23MayerAve. »SpgfidGdn. 
Daniel Haggerty . 9-85 St., Hollis... .. Kath. M. Zamow.. .|190-04 104th Ave., Hollis 
Thos. J, eee -/8926 216th St., Queens Vil..||/Ella A. Meade. .... 
Wm. M. Blake. Lillian Lyons....... 
hae -||Margaret Keenan... é 
-||/Alma Schneider. ... ing — 
Catherine Tierney. .|104-27 112th St., Richmond | 
Ozone Park Hill 


eee sae 89-06 38th St., Woodhaven. .....,.. 85-07 88 A Woodhaven 

K..../103-02 130thSt., Richm'dHiil||Sarah Farrell....... Seen 110th St. Richm'd Hill 

Ree 101-18 94th St.. Ozone Pk.. .||Mae Geraghty... ..|97-07 94th St., Ozone Park 
315Beach90thSt., Rock, Beh.||Agnes Winfield..... 225Beach 118thSt., Rock. Beh. 
1723 Norman S8t., Ridgew'd||Jane I. Willis. -/7118 Manse St. Forest tt Hills 
6064 Putnam Ave., Ridgew’d oe Joos... 6053 Palmetto ‘Bt. meh 
7302 Cooper Ave., Glendale||Mary er. 8001 62d St., Glenda! : 
8417 goth S St., Woodhaven. .||Claire L. Siegelack. | |8864 76th St. Woodhaven 
7104 Loubet St., Forest Hills||Loretta Gorman... .|110-36 69th St., Forest Hill 


Queens County Republican Executive Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill) 


rman—Warren B. Ashmead, 159-17 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Treasurer—Joseph 

16016 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Secretary—Ralph Halpern, 8380 118th St., Kew Gardouate yl Dist 
_ Chairmen—(1) Frank Motl, 3151 34th St., Long Island City; @). Anthony J. eh Secor 6444 Gra 

r. Ave., Mas eth; (3) James Batterson, 4611 88th St., Elmhurst, 'L. I.; (4) George B. Rice, 4021 Bell Blvi ai 
Bayside; (5) Corning McKennee; 9016 Boulevard, Rockaway ean (6) George Archinal, 7732 ie Bb) 
Woodhaven. 


A.D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 


—————— REG BRULEE LOA eS - 
ONNA, ...05<+ 9 28th St. L. Ci vie a «te 4 BOLE ee ae ee 

: beer 47th St., Woodside’. Minnie Herzog... : :|1687 Grove St. 

* 12634 94th St., Jack’n Hghts.|Ann Alexander... 

. {160-16 Jamaica Ave., Jam’ca|Hazel Sands, ....... 209-35 B 


G Grae L. DeGroot 9550 117th. St Rich’d Hill 
118th St., Kew Gar’ens/Grace eGroot. . iia 
aiuas’ : (6950 Nansen St., Forest Hills| Mathilde Stutz... . 7718 Jamaica Ave, Wood- 


Richmond County Democratic Executive Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire : 
(Headquarters, 299 Van Duzer St., Stapleton, Staten Island) ; 
- County Chairman—Jeremiah Sullivan. Secretary—Albert Maniscalco. Treasurer—William J. pias" 


Executive Committee 


ohn eorge D. Casey Daniel Hayes Peter Brown h 
ee BE Gole Gocene Devlin Raymond Le Louis Trivisone 

Miss Honora Haley Morris Galvin Rocco Rice Philip Lasker 
Joseph"R. McKiever Edna V. Newbranch Fobilierd Charles Pallister 
Charles Bormann Frederick Schick Suen T. Cuff Anthony Russo 
So a 


Richmond County Republican Rescative Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


. Chairman— d, Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hills. Vice Chairman—Edward A. — 
Ruppell, 230 Hore Bivd. wy New Brighton 2nd Vice Chairwoman—Gertrude Knapp, Tenth St. New 
Dorp. ‘Treasurer—Albert Randon, Bedell Ave., Tottenville. Secretary—William J. Mackowski, 19 ‘Grove 


lace, Port Richmond. bes a 
a Chairman Address ; A OPS 


a 

ES aphomMicmh oot 219 Oakwood Avenue..... W. New Brighton 
[ire os heb, Willah aw letest 1 abe Pommer Ave.......-.-.+: Stapleton Ha 
William Tiruirhead AMOS 2 Faber St..........-.---.- Port ee pele, 


* ‘ (oe 
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United States—Postal Information 


Postal Information 
Source: As of Oct. 1, 1942, the office of the Postmaster General 
DOMESTIC RATES 


First-Class (limit 70 pounds); Letters and writ- 
ten and sealed matter, 3 cents for each ounce, 
except when addressed for local delivery: | Local 
letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices: 
and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers. 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.; 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 


Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
‘thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 


Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 114 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on other than first-class 
matter—15 cents up to 2 Ibs; 25 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 
Ibs.; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
‘at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
@ piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
a pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
‘class matter. 


Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
Mailable matter not in first or second c! 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
Miles: (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles: 
(4).300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; 8) 
1,000 to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) 
over 1,800 miles. 

The parcel post rates are: 


Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 


First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
pound or fractidn and 1.1 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction, 

Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
praasien and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
raction. 


Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
Ra 7 cents for each additional pound or 
Traction. 


Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
akon and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
raction. 


Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound 
han and 11 cents for each additional pound oF 
raction. 

A fraction of a cent in the total amount of 
postage on any parcel shall be counted as a full 


and 


cent. 

On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 
is 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 
above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 
delivery. 

In the first or second zone, where the distance 
by the shortest regular practicable mail route is 
300 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first 
pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. 

Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring 
over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
length and girth combined, are subject to a mini- 
mum charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel 
for the zone to which addressed. 

The rate on fourth-class matter between any 

oint in the United States and any point in the 
Frawaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
between any two points in Alaska, is 15 cents for 
the first pound and 11 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. - 

These rates a’so apply to parcels mailed in the 
United States for delivery in the Canal Zone. 

Catalogs and similar printed advertising matter 
in bound form consisting of 24 or more pages and 


not exceeding 10 pounds in weight, individually 
addressed: i 


Rates Local 1-2 .3°°4°5 6 7 8 
TSI. uss ae 4c 4c 5c 6c 7e 8c 9c 10¢ 
Each add. Ib...3¢¢ 1c 2c 3c 4ce 5¢ 6c Te 


Books of 24 or more pages consisting wholly of 
reading matter or reading matter with incidental 
blank spaces for students’ notations and containing 
no advertising matter other than incidental an- 
nouncements of books, in cloth, leather or paper 
binding, 3c a pound. 

The limit of size is 100 inches in girth and length 
combined. 

A special rate of postage is provided for library 
books, consisting wholly of reading matter and 
containing no advertising matter other than in- 
cidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 
by public libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when. returned by the 
readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound to any point 


within the first, second, or third F 
the State in which mailed. es ea 5. 


The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh- 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
pee 4 Pas ee ate pounss but not exceeding 

» ani cents for i 
iat en ee parcels weighing more 

Payment of the special handling postage char 
entitles the parcel to receive the meee practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery 


but does not i 
hose include special delivery ‘at the office of 


Air Mail Rates— Per ounce 


United States, from one post office to ccontes 


another on mainland, inclu 
Alaska, and also from one post oie 
to another in Hawaiian Islands (but 


not between mainl: 
iisndey ainland and those 


wis Bonis 334) agente Ay at. sation SA 6 : 
U. o Gasoaad) to or from— prt is 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of on 
Guantanamo Bay (Guba om 
ij canal nat bts): ari gi - 
uerto Rico, Virgin Islands of U. S., 
U.S. Naval Station, Guntaniaat 
Bay, to or from— 
Canal Zone : 15 
Hawai Sin Sa, cere es 30 
Puerto Rico to or from— ©” 
Virgin Islands of U. S. ........ 10 
U. eed Station, Guantanamo 
Virg. Is, of U. 8 tovor from U, 8. 2° 
Naval Stati Bay 
Hawaii to or iOS gt ae . 
Canal Zone yan st oa ose. 35 
Canton Island to and from— 
WWE A Baoan, © 10 
Bus Saree smataisnd) 30 
co, rgin Isl 
pig — U. s. Navel Bten 
, Guantan: 
Canal Zone .. re i" ae so ubay FH 
Midway Islands................ 20 


The foregoing air-m 
portation ‘ ate 


States, including Hawaii. 


Special airplane stamps -i: 
ment of postage on air mall er erin pts 
stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
in the space tinmediatery Keley Plamaly marked 
edia 
above the address “vie. oe maine Stamnes “A 


The postage on all air mai 7 
prepaid in order to expedite "ee ae eet 

Any mailable matter, except that Hable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 
Darcels not exceeding Yo meena gucune., sealed 

10 

not exceeding 100 inches in length eee ‘ inte 
ombine tee imitation as to possible Same 
ate tee Reaine oes not apply to cut flowers 


es include all trans- 


by air mail available in the United » 


ae 
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Be 
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ee 
Regis 


try, Insurance, and C. O. D, services for air- 
plane tmail—Any domestic matter acceptable 
or transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail service upon 
Payment of the prescribed registry, insurance, 
or'C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
mail postage. 
Foreign—For Canada, 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion; for othef countries, inquire at post office. 
Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
Stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days after last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
- cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 


Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are 
—tor registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents: 
over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents: 
over $50 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents: 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents; over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over $600 
to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; over 

to $900, 95 cents; over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 


Provided, That registered mail, having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to sur- 
charge, as follows: when the declared value exceeds 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent: and so on up to 
7 cents for (pepe to $999.99, and if the excess of 
the declared value over the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, 
the additional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, 
Tange from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. 

Mail matter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is' provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions, may be registered. 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
30 cents is paid, must be sealed and first-class 
Postage paid thereon. 

Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required 
fee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid. 

A sender’s return receipt may be obtained for a 
domestic registered article (except registered C. O. 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time 
of mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents, 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC, REGISTERED, INSURED AND C. O. D. MAIL 


Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small ets, samples of merchandise and com- 
Slat papers may be registered to all foreign 
countries. 

Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 
all, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 
countries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is 
paid for the loss, rifling or damage of international 
Parcel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 

The registration fee for all articles of whatever 

addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents, 
except registered parcel t packages for certain 
countries, concerning which consult postmaster. 
Limited indemnity is payable for the total loss 
(cover and contents) of Postal Union registered 
articles addressed to foreign countries, and for 
rifling or damage when responsibility rests with 
this country, or, when exchanged with Great 
Britain, except that, in the latter event, the con- 
tents must be so damaged while in the custody of 
the United States or British Postal Service as to 
destroy their value entirely (unless the damage 
arose gee ee fault of the sender or from causes 

md. control). 

ace e of 3 cents is collected from the sender 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 
Tequested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
after . Consult popynadiee as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. - 

A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
or complaint in connection with registered cr in- 
sured mail addressed to a foreign country unless 
the sender has failed to receive a return receipt 
for which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
show that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 

occurred through fault of the Postal Service. 
(Consult postmaster for further details.) 


registered C. O. D, between any money 
Sate port office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, but ex- 
cluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 
and any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registration) range from 30 cents 
60 cents, provi 
collection or indemni 


for a maximum C. O. D. 
stg of $100. (For further 
particulars, consult postmaster.) 


Ss Island and 
, Western Samoa, and 

nds, Barbados 
tish Guiana, Colombia, Iceland, Portuguese East 


loss , or $100 
However, the insurance fees on parcels exchanged 
between ‘Continental United States (not including 


Alaska) and Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Tange from 20 cents to 55 cents, providing for 
indemnity, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, 
up to $100.00. Also, the maximum indemnity pay- 
able for the loss, rifling, or damage of insured 
parcels addressed to Colombia is $165; Canada, 
$200; to Portuguese West Africa, $9.65: to Ecuador, 
$50, and to Portugal (including Madeira and the 
Azores), $50, except that in the case of Portgual, 
the indemnity payable is restricted to cases of loss 
(wrapper and contents) only. 


Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60. pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets” may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“‘small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 
noe ge to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. 

Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 


International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
C. O. D. parcel post service is in effect with Co- 
lombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.) 

Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the country mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender,and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 

Limited indemnity may be paid in respect of the 
loss, rifling, or damage of parcel post packages ex- 
changed with certain countries under the Agree- 
ment of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain (Consult postmaster.) - 


Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter, mailed at or addressed to any 
post office in the United States or its possessions 
(except parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), 
or on or to United States naval vessels, may (ex- 
cept when addressed to the Philippine Islands) be 
insured against loss, rifling or damage in an 
amount equivalent to its value or, the cost of 
repairs, but not to exceed $5, upon payment of a 
fee of 5 cents, $25 for 10 cents, $50 for 15 cents, 
$100 for 25 cents, $150 tor 30 cents, or $200 for 
35 cents, in addition to the postage, both fee and 
Postage to be prepaid. Fee for return receipt re- 
quested at time of mailing, 3 cents; after mailing, 
5 cents; at time of mailing to show address of 
delivery, 23 cents. 

There is no insurance service from the FRitapine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for 
which domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine 
Islands may be insured is $200. 
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Domestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail—Domestic 
third and fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the 
first-class rate, may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States and its 
possessions but not to or from the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, or United States naval vessels. The 
Maximum’ amount collectible on a single C. O. D. 
article is $200. The fees for C. O. D. collections are 
as follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 
$25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 
$50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 40 
cents, and from $150.01 to $200, 45 cents. Such 
parcels are insured against loss, rifling or damage 
in an amount equivalent to the actual value or the 
cost of repairs, but not to exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
$150 or $200, according to whether a 12, 17, 22, 32, 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 


Domestic Registered C. 0. D. Mail—Sealed do- 
mestic C. O, D. mail of any class bearing postage at 
the first-class rate may be registered. The fees on 
domestic registered C. O. D. mail range from 25 
cents to $1.20 according to amount to be collected 
or amount of indemnity desired. Surcharges are 
collectible om registered collect-on-delivery mail 
as on regular registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 


Restricted Delivery—An additional charge of 
10. cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
or Cc. O. . Mail is restricted in delivery to 
addressee. only, or to the addressee’s order. 


_Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but there 
is no limit to the number that can be issued in 
one day to the same remitter. Original domestic 
Money orders issved at and ‘drawn on any post 
office in the continental United States, excepting 
Alaska, may be paid at any post office in the con- 


inental United States, excepting Alaska, if pre- 
omtea for payment before the expiration of the 
thirtieth day following the date of issue but_an 
additional fee is charged unless paid at the office 
drawn on or repaid at the office of issue at either 
of which they may be cashed without such charge 
if presented within the period of validity which is 
one year from the last day df the month of issue. 

The fees for domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 
6 cents: $2.51 to $5, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 
$10.01 to $20, 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; 
$40.01 to $60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; 
$80.01 to $100, 22 cents. International money 
orders cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10 
cents extra on each additional $10 up to $1 for $100. 


Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as 
legibility of address, size of package or certificates 
of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other 
firearms that can be concealed on the person; and 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirit- 
uous and malt liquors; all iquor advertisements to 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent: matter, 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, 
endless chain and fraud matter. 


For information as to the articles prohibited to 
forte, countries see Part II of the Official Postal 
uide. 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES 
(Mail service to many foreign countries has been suspended or greatly curtailed, due to war conditions. 
In view of frequent changes, inquire at post office before mailing articles addressed for delivery abroad.) 


Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
- any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
. Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, .El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. For all other foreign destinations, 
5 cents, first ounce; and 3 cents, each additional 
ounce or fraction. 


Maximum -dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
_ thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest leigth, 24 
inches. When sent in-the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
we Bones than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
nw Shee . 


Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
Part II of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
voice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
Office) must’ be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. 


Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
Piast not exceed 6 x 444 in., or he less than 4 x 234 
Bhp iN os 

‘Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
—fFor all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in vee and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
the item ‘‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 

yeight for printed matter in general in some cases 
is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. owever, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds 
Dimensions—Same as for letters. : 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide sub- 
scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries’ mentioned under. subhead- 
ing ‘‘Letters’’ are subject to the vostage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538 
Postal Laws and Régulations, 1940. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers of registered news agents is Subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. 


There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- 
nehiie betel bation Newfoundland 
abrador), an anama b: blisher: 

or registered news agents. ts i 


Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Certain 
Countries—The postage rate applicable to books 
which do not contain any publicity or advertising 
other than that appearing on the covers or fly- 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereof 
when addressed to the following countries: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic 
of), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru 
Peaeuay. Weneiela, zieut of weight: 22 pounds, 

1 eru, which case : 
Dimensions: Same as for letters. aia 


Printed m 


Samples of merchandise—For 
tinations 115 cents each 2 ounces Se nee fen 
. minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 

8 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 
sig mercial papers—To all foreign destinations, 

2 eae for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
: Pe chara of 5 cents. Limit of ‘weight— 
tts » § ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 

Small packets—Three cents f, 
with a minimum pote 
Limit of welght-2 paved: * “ounces eae 
—Same as for letters. 
Postal Guide, for list 
small packets.) 
label (Form C1), Form 2976. 


“Letters”, 

hereof, except 
Seeds, scions, p 
Tate 


when th that 
€ contents con: ‘ 
Meer gs bulbs, or eacie oe 
un i 
must oe ces or fraction. 
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ceive Rg: ekeept when addressed for 
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ial-Delivery (Exprés) Service—Is in force 

pede pograbe = (ak ee ee fats 
na, Australia, 5 . zil, 

Britee a, Bahamas, Belgium, Bra: 


An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above 
(except Canada where the U S. domestic fees 
apply) must be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to 
the regular postage, by United’ States special- 
delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. There 
should also be affixed one of the “‘exprés’”’ labels 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be 
red ink “Exprés’’, directly below 


Guide. In Canada and Newfouudland the special- 
delivery service applies only to letters (or articles 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other countries 
of the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is applicable 
to ordinary and registered Postal Union articles 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers, printed 
Matter, samples and small packets), but not to 
Parcel-post packages. 

All forms of articles and materials may be 
shipped to certain foreign countries under general 
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license when 
is $25 or less, except as otherwise provided. The 


rd of Economic Warfare, 
2501 Q Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

No parcel or package of any class of mail ad- 
dressed for delivery outside the heres United 
States shall be accepted for mailing if it exceeds 
11 pounds in weight, or 18 inches in length, or 42 
inches in length and girth combined, except as 
otherwise provided; also, not more than one such 
parcel or package shall be accepted for mailing in 
any one week when sent by or on behalf of the 
same person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee. In the case, however, of the United 
Kingdom, not more than one parcel per month may 
be sent by the same sender to the same addressee, if 
sent as a bona fide unsolicited gift and may not 
exceed 5 pounds gross weight, nor contain more 
than 2 pounds of any one commodity. 

Because of the varying rates and conditions, as 
well as frequent changes, applicable to foreign 
countries, it is important that a qualified tal 
employee handle parcel post transactions. There- 
fore, parcel post packages for foreign destinations 
must not be posted in a letter box; such packages 
should be taken to the main post office or to one 
of the larger classified stations and handed to a 
postal clerk. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: Office of the Postmaster General 


Cost of Extent [Paid as Com- Gross Ordinary Post- 
City Post of Post | pensation of; Revenue of a of} age Stamps 
Delivery Offices | Routes | Postmasters | Department partment ssued 
Mil * Dollars Dollars Doll: 

“para? Neate 178,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 | _ 5,213,245 1,540, 
atin ate 28/498 | 2401594 2'552,868 8.518.087 | 19,170 216,370,660 
*"1/230,079 4 931/232 4'673,466 | 18,879,537 | 23/977.391 "118; 

2363693 | 42'989 | 343) 7,708,407 | 33,315,479 | 36,537 875,681,970 

7:976,202 "401 | 4271990 | 13'753/096 882,098 7282) 2,219,737.060 

14'512/190 | 76,688 | 500/989 | 19/112) 102354579 | 107,764,937 | 3,998/544'564 
315683,591 | 59.580 | 447.998 | 27/521! 224'128" 230,010,140 | 9067,164'886 
74,932,540 | 52,641 | 433.668 | 40,108080 7150,2 454,420,695 | 13,212°790,033 
110:356.970 | 50,957 | 464,269 | 47,359'658 | 599'591/477 | 639,336. 17:386,555,506 

531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 | 52'850,087 | 705,484,098 °700,0 16,288,856,071 
1081.41 "733 | 528,571 | 52,108,129 | 656,463,383 | 802,529,573 | 15,559,164487 
‘598, 8/159 ve 50,629,340 | 588,171,9 793,722,534 | 14'650,790,133 

122'373,367 | 47.641 | 536.679 | 44'052.494 | 587/631/365 | 700,006,257 | 11,917,442, 
111}366,632 | 46,506 536,775 39,621,017 5 6,783, 196 767,001 reiterate 
1as'os7'943 25.950 B17'864 47, 7 | 665,343,356 | 753,659,681 13,835,399,920 
149.973,450 | 44/877 9: 48,517,995 | 726,201,110 | 772,815,842 | 15,108,639,409 
153,526,214 | 441667 | 526.254 | 48.659'807 | 728:634/051 | 772,445,607 14.912,092,916 
156,575,067 4 44, 7981 | 49,403,417 | 745,955,075 | 784,646,938 | 15,073,745,77: 
161,184,553 | 44.315 | 541,514 | 49,238,362 | 766,948,627 | 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
167'305,485 | 43/806 | 550:951 ! 50,285,165 | 812,327;735 | 836,945,548 | 16;381,321'410 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 

; Phila- Kansas ; 
Gey New York} Chicago delphia Boston | St. Louis City Detroit | Brooklyn 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
abvonteo| atauia7s| 14992 i04/ iLA7tGte| |S 234743] S92 d20] g.beh080] S461 hg 
65,478,107| 56,078,907] 17,757, : 099, 425, paswasel saaa'e 

i "144, 16, 139,232| 12;725,965| 10,921,774] 10,039; i 

aa 4a8 Gor bo 895/930 207432,011| 17,164,3 659,064] 11,066,859] 10,782, 77 8,967-189 
Faas) Chia as] 20102 S| eaoeray te sue sel tgartsad| renter] ggg’ 

: i y i * D 7 ' = * * O ” 
aC rps Sress ars 19°598,562 18/029:127| 12'622/482| 10,184/905| 11,639,326] 8,961,790 
71,957,851] 23.721. e8| et ore] ieee gal lonteees| age'sool sesiraee| sosr'sor 

63,228,452 res 305/349 16/999, 15,785,235] 10,215,072] 7,346,777 8,147,781 “226,625 

Hee Fae| UH ON) gs) ELE tall Gatos] aseste| Gfeeaial Pasa 

"370, 856, 913,716 A 663, 464, 754, 832, 
eitpban| aaa ete Me seaiee| iereoca| haee | GSH) See Sina 
76,201,229] 56,256,225| 18,098, 726, 648, 361, INTHE TAL cea 

O11" 9| 16,378,960] 10:653,874| 7,137,153] 10,941, 350, 
1988... .| 71,011,837) 6.055.720 1g oe’ 3t 16,907,813] 10,834,762] 8,115,360] 11,005,809] 8,520,722 
1939... -} 71,619,130) 37.1272 4 sl 18590'093| 16,802,955 11/048'466| 8.091,976| 12,107,650| 8°573.206 
a FP ios tet 1S7is.748 17,359,646! 11,573,915! 8,619,103] 13,444,2 8,859,505 


> * > 12,239,800; 
Los Ang Receipts: 1934, $8,898,482; 1935, $9,798,824; 1936, $10,641,757; 1937, $12,239,800; 
1938 see Sst: 1039, $13,313,738: 1940, $13,771,456; 1941, $14,538,612; 1942, $15,060,208 


TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 


1,95 i . .}$147,359,254]/1932. .|$ 784,820,623 1937 . ($1,267,673, 740 

17.8131, 964,690] 1922. .|$137,736,439/|1927 =] 794. 820.023) 1997-S1.267.078 740 

191g, |*s4s-azyags| 2g3s. | 131/971-300) (1028: | 1oaiaas 48 gee. | 1187 48-7001 185 | {aed ger ase 
1930. :| 175,271;686||1935. .| 1:204'862.940 1°29; 


260) |1924,.) 132,655,147 
187'976.302 1925..| 132,173,211 He 


Postmaster Gen! Cc. Walker 


if, 


347,416.870!}1936.. 
reported 2 deficit of $29,693,681 for the Postoffice Department 


1940.) 1,293,408, 
1,231,673,15 |{1941.| 1,304,153,274 


“Chiet I Provisions of the 1942 U. S. Tax 


(Signed by the President on Oct. 21) 
dare The Act itself, as summarized by the United Press Pa 


except 


: » INDIVIDUAL RATES. 
LO} ee ‘personal exemptions and higher rates 
to multiply the taxes now paid in lower 
For example, a married man with no 
} earning up to $2,000 a year will pay at 
seven times what he is paying now. Between 
and $5,000 the tax on such a man will be at 
+ two ard-half times what it is now. Between 
00 and $10,000 the tax will nearly double. 
rmal gate now four per cent, is increased to 
t 


Su ow beginning at 6 per cent on the first 
$2.00 0 of taxable income and increasing to. 77 per 
cent on all above $5,000,000; is increased to 13 per 
the first $2,000 and 82 per cent. on all above 

ane ,000. 


only difference in the base against which 
faeas oot apply is*that 10 per cent-of earned 
ne to $14,000, is allowed as a credit against 


1ed 19 per cent normal and surtax rate will apply 
+ 2,000 of taxable income, and increase 


A new deduction is allowed 


sxpenses: 


ins 
of 5 pe 
educt 
1 


Tax: Five per cent on all incomes over 

, year, starting next Jan. 1. In the case of 

y and salary workers—except those in agri- 

ected at, or domestic service—the tax will _be col- 
e 
shecks: 


against taxes would be March 15, 1944. If the cr 
is not used that way, it will be converted into a 
— -interest bearing bond to be Tepaid after the 


M Members of the armed forces above the grade of — 
private will be subject to the victory tax, but will — ‘ 
not have it deducted from their pay and will be — 
required to pay it later with other income taxes to 
which they may be subject. The $624 exclusion is © 
just high enough to make buck privates exempt, 2 
unless they have other income. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES g he 


The present old- ee benefit tax of 1 per cent on 
the employee and 1 per cent on the employer is 
eontinued for 1943. 


CORPORATE TAXES 


Normal: Present rates, yanging from 15 per cent 
on the first $5,000 to 19 per cent on the last. $5,000 

are retained for corporations earning up to $25, 000 
annually; and the present flat rate of 24 per cent ~— 
on corporations earning mere than $25,000 is_ ¥ 
retained. 

Surtax: Present rates of 6 per cent below $25,000 
and 7 per cent above are replaced by 1Q per cent Fy. 
and 16 per cent. :. 

Excess Profits Tax: Present exemption of $5, 000 
for all companies is retained. Present schedule of 
rates, ranging from 35 per cent to 60 per” cent, ‘2 
replaced by a flat 90 per cent. = 

Post-War Credit: Corporations will be ayvent sok 
credit equaling 10 per cent Of excess profits taxes re 
paid, to be returned after the war. 

Over-All Limit: No corporation may be deprived — 
of more than 80 per cent of its net income in 
all tafes. 

ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


Present rates are retained. Present estate tax 
exemption of $40,000 and exclusion of $40,000 in 
insurance will be replaced by $60,000 flat exemption 
including insurance. On gifts, the present cumu- 
t | 330,00 gpekas exemption of $40,000 is lowered 


ries eer recipient of gifts is lowered from. 


$4,000 to $3,0 
EXCISE TAXES 


Distilled Spirits: Rate increased from 
to $6. Bede: Increased from $6 a Heteel te we 
Cigarettes: From $3.25 to $3.50 a thousand. 
Cigars: Present rates reshuffled, with an increase 
poe a thousand to $2.50 on two-for-a-nickel — 
Telegraph, Radio and Cable pre ss bar 
from 10 per cent to 15 per ks sbe excep for inte 
national communications, 


Local Telephone Service: Inereosed from 6 pos 
cent to 10. j AG 


Travel Tickets: Increased from 5 to 10 per cent. 

of the amount paid. ‘ cen ae 
Freight: New tax of 3 per cent im osed, exce’ ot 

for coal, which will pay a cents a Hurt ion 


Coin-Operated Gambling Devices: Presen’ a 
$50 increased to $100. i — i 


s. Pakinnss and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years - 


Source: The United States Treasury 


Year 
(Fiscal), 


Internal 
Revenue 


~ Dollars 
123,981,916 
142,594,696 


380, fear 
415.681.024 


gures showing internal revenue receipts ais 1934 " h | 
(1936) S71 O37 clude Agtiouleaaat Adjustment tax collections 


rc) $371,422,886; (1935) $526,222,358; 


Customs 


Internal 
Revenue 


Dollars 
512,723,288 


Year 


I al 
(Fiscal) Guateois reve 


Ree 


Dollars ' Dollars 


3,040,145, Bey 
2,428) 228,754 


} 


; ae 


h : AGS 


2 


be MED Se a he . 
U S.—1942 Income Tax Chart; Pensions 661. 


individual In 


come Classes and Payments Under 1942 Tax Bill 


P Single Person Married Person Married Person . 
fae No Dependents No Dependents | Two Dependents “ 


__Before | Indi- ! Victory Indi- Victo - 

Personal| vidual |Tax After sr ea vidual Tar After Com- Re rac nce Con- 

Exemp’n | Income |Post-War — I_come |Post-War| bined | Income Post-War| bined 
Tax () |Credit (?) ax | Tax () [Credit (@)| T Tax (1) |Credit ()| Tex 


$500 
600 


$15 $2 $i “$i ; 

700 34 6 5 +5 Ye a E 

800 52 10 8 8 7 7 

900 71 14 11 11 11 11 
1,000 89 18 15 15 14 1 

i 1,200 126 27 21 21 20 20 
e 1,500 181 39 31 79 29) 20(tg 
} 1,800 236 52 4] 144 39 39 ot 
2,000 273 60 188 $13 45 58a 

2,500 365 81 65 297 99 60 159 
3,000 472 102 81 5 191 76 2877 oe 
4,000 686 143 115 647 378 107 435 
5,000 920 185 148 894 592 138 730" hom 
6,000 1,174 227 181 1,173 810 169 979 

8,000 1742 310 248 1,780 1,322 231 1,553 
10,000 2;390 393 315 2,467 1,914 294 32080 
15,000 4,366 602 481 4,533 3°758 449 4,207 

20,000 ‘816 8 64: 7,100 6,088 605 6,893 
25,000 9,626 1,018 220 15; 10,03 8,8 760 9,574» 

50,000} 25,811 2,247 1,747| 27,075| 24,845 1,547} 28 } 

100,000} 64,641 5,024 64,060 4,524] 68,584] 63,479 4.3241 67,803 
500,000} 414,616) 27,247] 441,863) 414,000] 26,747} 440.747] 413,384] 26,547; 439,931 
45,000 16} 3898,000 


1,000,000} 854,616 344,884 3899,500} 854,000 345, 3899,000| 853,384 345,4 

5,000,000} 4,274,616) 3124,884)34,499,500) 4,374,000} 2125,000/34,499,000] 4,373,384! 2125,416/34,498,000 4 : 
iMaximum earned net income assumed. ' = * 
eComputed by assuming that deductions are#i0 per cent of Victory tax net income, i.e., that Victory 7 q 


tax_net income is ten-ninths of statutory net income shown in stub. 
8Taking into account maximum effective rate limitation of 90 per cent, os 


United States Pension: Statistics } 
Source: An Official of the Administration a 
(Includes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) of 
a By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’; bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- 
Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National} ministration under the direction of Brig. Gen. 


Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con-| Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of t Vet- — 
soOlidated in accordance with the Act of Congress,| erans’ Bureau» now Administrator of Veterans’ fle 


A 
‘tl 2 i Ee ER ES a a 
Year| Soldiers; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. | Year | Soldiers; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. 
_  (Fis’1) | on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll|for Pensions) (Fis’1)} on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll/for Pensions — 
“i | ———__--—— —— 


No. No. No. Dollars No. No. No. Dollars 
1890...| 415.654 | 122,200 | 537,914 | 106,093,850 ||1921...| 422,691 | 345,881 768,572 | 380,025,874 
1900...| 752,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138,462,130 bad 7 

1901...| 748,649 | 249,086 | 997,735 | 138,531,483 ||1923...| 436,776 | 341,404 778,180 | 388,606,769, 
. 260,003 «| 427,153 762,547 | 345,489,769. 


1905...| 717,761 : 998/441 | 141,142;861 ||1927 
ae ite 284,488 | 985,971 39,000,288 ||1928 
1907...| 679937 | 287,434 | 967/371 | 138,155,41 
1908...| 658, 293616 | 951/687 | 153,093,086 
313.637 | 9461 161,973,703 ||1931 


1918. .| 341.632 | 307,865 | 649,497 | 180,176,694 |/1940. . 
1919...| 338.216 x 73, 233,469. 56 
1920...| 419,627 | 349,916 | 769.543 | 316,418,029 |/1942.. 
es for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans. 


rar. 
bey Veterans’ Administration estimated that 702,914 former First World War soldiers will have died Pa 
since the first Armistice Day to Jan. 1, 1943. f ri 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1942 (1941 Figures in Parentheses) 


Civil War—Soldiers and nurses, 975 (1,560); ; temporary officers receiving retirement pay, 2,646 
_ widows, ete., 37,714 (43,313). (2,617); widows, etc., service connected, thee 
‘War with oe eer oer A Bay 146,886 pel Pee ene one 010). 

nG : ws, etc., 62, i r. ar II— ode , 1,153. ‘ 

; cess Ware Soldiers, 1,713 (1,955); widows, Pensioners by classes—Soldiers, 623,659 (618,926): 
widows, etc,, 236,035 (237,515). 
etc., 95 (107). Pensions paid during fiscal yeas BR tt 
_ Regular Establishment—-Soldiers, 41,583 (37,520); | $19,525.453-16; War with SPO Sian If, $200. 
widows, etc., Ba PA a vice connected, 348,~ | 788.22; all other, $22,012,665.10. - Ens 
Betas taaht noeenervice ingetess Cia. | The total number of ex-service men admitted to 


NE ee ee oan provisional cr ! hospitals or facilities to June 30, 1942 was 1,293,956. 


ef : i en 


. 


9, 
433,113,953 
431,283,710 ‘ Tt 


Government Crime epee 
Investigation, Devasimenk of J istice ¥ 


by 1939 | 1940 | 
Aggravated eh ue ate Fi arnbee 53: ees oe 


7,514] 7,540] 7.5621 Farceny 872/988] 902, 33) 919190 

4.394] 41495] 4582 177.997| 177,551] 190,059 

8,832 9,055 9,257 RET Se ET —_—— 
55,242] 53,435] _ 49.832 1,484,554/1,517,026|1,531,272 


iaries: Alcatraz, Calif; ‘Atlanta: Gas: Fort Leavenworth, Kans: Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewis 
il Island, Wash. 
: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; Alderson, W. Va. 
center: Springfield, Mo.: Hospital; Maintenance unit. 
camps: Du Pont, Wash.; Kooskia, Idaho; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz. ‘ 
tional institutions: El Paso, Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Male, Female, Sandstone, Minn.: San Preto. 
f.; Male, Female, Tallahassee, Fla. 
in jon headquarters: New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y- 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. ; 


Lynchings in the United States Since 1900 ee 
Monroe N. Work, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. . 
._ |Totalj| Year.| W. N. |Total|| Year. - | N. |Total) 


a, 
are 


Tot-1.| 1,291) 3, 408 


: LYNCHINGS 
ot.|; State ; W. | "N. f 5 ep Np moe. 


Iowa... 


Wi bent 


0 
1 
3 
1 
84 
3 
6 
1 
1 
6 


_ i 
a Ne wo 
SHMORASS 


risoners in Federal and State Faetkutione in 1940 
: Source: The United States Bureau of the Census Ps 
Total Re- C= 
In- |prison-|ceived In- cons Real. ; 
stitu-| ers re- | from |Dec. 31 Area stitu-| ers re- | from |Dec, 
tions | ceived |courts | tions | ceived |courts 


No. 


| 


21,658) 15,109) 19,260 
84,697) 58,347) 146,325 || — 


No. | No. No. No. 
179) 106,355) 73,456'171,626 || South Atlantic: 
1 


ied 


Virginia. . 
West Virg’ in’ wk 
North Carolin 
South Carolina. 
Florida 

Mey =a Central: 

entuc’ 
541] 1,146 Tennessee 

3,633] 15,353 
1,574) 3,662 
2.3581 6,690 


2, oa 8,758 

ieee) ped 

2)395| 7 ,656 ; 

4,906] 23671 Wyoming 
Colorado. 


887 New Mexico.” 
753 Arizona 


CEO it et 


wo 


i North 1 Dako 

- South Dakota. 
Nebraska 
Kansas. 


WWW TPRWP PRO WORD WO 


1,041) 780 


WH Beets bet 


In 1940, 86 prisoners were executed. Prisoners, Dec. 31, 1941, numbered 165, ea7. : 


Bal meduce: Tron, Steel ier: 663 
“Mineral Products of U. S. and Their Producing States 


Chief States — 


|| Mierat palits ‘aie spots if TN be eee eee ee eeees 
pigments enn., Ind. 
Mineral eine Peis Haan 
olybdenum........... Colo, Utah’, ” Ari 
Natural gas. woone es |LOxa, Calif La. ‘nee 
Natural gasoiiie: Seen es Texas., Calit., Okie. ea 
Nickel . :.. | Not separable ony States, 
z aes N. H., In see 


Ark, Ala., Ga. 
. |Not separable ‘by States 


i 3 || Copper. . Ariz., Utah., Mich | 
. |Not separable by States Dry_ and siliceous ‘@old apts seh 
Cadmium ‘compounds. . Not separable by States and silver) . . |Alaska, Calif., Nev., vas D 
Calcium - imagnesiam Ct ee aaa = Mo., Id., Utah, Mon 
Baten ats 5%. ie eolee tee Ned 
erga vesese ss Okla, ’Kan., Tenn., N. 
Zine-coppi er. S ea ieiota = a 
Siar os ins we. © i040. 0 3 iS REE Id. a 
Peai : ne NESS “Mich, Calli 
(other a Pepbies for grinding’ Calit., Ming 
pottery & a deeteale 4 Se A Petroleum . 
Raw (sold by prod’ers) .. Phosphate rock 
5 Platinum & allied met 
Fi Ag et a r .|| Potassium salts .. 
Penn. Pumi 


Be Se ae ery 2 Salt. ee 
Ole sies.es mintate s Calif. 7 ‘ ag Sand and gravel: . 2177! N. 


hes ch. 
‘erro-: N. Y., Ohio, Va. Sand-lime brick. ..|N. Y¥., Minn., N. J 
Flint lining for tube mills] Minn, Selenium.. «ss. ....,|Not separabie by States 
Fluorspar. . IL, Ky., N. M., Colo. Silica (quartz) . . |Wise., pa Ca fp Ne 
_ Fuller's earth. Il,’ Fla. Silica sand & e 


round) . 
givers 
Raed tanta, Oe im ut e ¥% 
slug a wing Be op x ° a natur: alit.. ‘ex: 0. 
Se ee Stone ‘li! lBenn? No ¥” Ohio.’ 
Ey ep oe Suitur. pee ee ree Calif., Ut; 
I) vo hme atts Sulfuric acid from copper 
ae te et pny cone 
Disses 2s roasters and from roas 
- Foaine (natural) . ing of high-sulfide gold 
RRR J Teles os é Ly “7 2 .|| and silver concentrates ..|Penn., Ill, Tenn., Ariz. 
ats a - 6 .. |Nev., ‘Colorado — at 


.|N._Y., Vt., Calit., Px 
HY ca le 


a 


ch. 

.|Mich., Nev., Calif., Wash. .|Va., Calif, 

eras wapetaiete Mont., Tenn., Ga., Ark. ells s borg bizle abe" sha Bara. ] M Bng Aue ie eS 
Minn., N. M., Colo., Ga. ||Tripoli,. 2.2.2. ll... “|DL, Mo., Okla., Ark, 

Tungsten ore.. :|Nev., Calif., Idaho, Co! 

Uranium and vanadium 

Wis. icuii = Arle Coe 

on! ‘olo., Wyo., N. 
oper = Okla.,’N. J., Kan., ye 


FOE had Bed W. Va., Va., 
oe SHS EP x3 Calf, Oreg., Idaho, Nev. 


Pig Iron and Steel Outp ut of Chief Countries 
Source: American Iron and Steel Se ch figures show net tons 


Total Total 
Total- |pig iron and Total pig iron and 
pig iron | ferro-alloys . pig iron | ferro-alloys 


2 . | 40,593,157 188, 274, 23,937,423 
Me 401450265 50.840,747 : | 33,842,53: 34. 
34,743,416 
20,112,712 
9,575,624 
4,560,805 | 14,947,074 | 26,020,229 ||1940..... 


940 4 
7'ex 116 | 18,075,202 | 29°181/924 |) 1941.22.27 B100,651 | 56,686,604 


Steel — for 1934 and subsequent years in- Of the 1941 iron ore production, Minneso’ 


elude only that portion of the capacity and pro- | contributed Bg Pe Pe iS ee 560 x 
‘duction of steel for castings used by foundries | Condi" 692 7); New Jersey. 729, is: New: York, 


hich were operated by companies producing steel 
Canada produced in 1941, be and = Seto i 


aor the 1941 steel production, mills in Pennsyl- alloys to the extent of 1,447, 20 

vania contributed 25,775,526 net tons; Ohio, 1 Ak - | Steel production abroad ad (1040) tons—Russia, ae 4 
234; Indiana, 16,739,125; Biinols, 6,744, 800,000; Germany he ‘Aus 

P Jork-New rH: uit ai 384,031, Ma. Va. Gzecho-slovatia ‘and I"Poland) 28, 150-000; “nit ited 
Mich. 


og ‘dom, 100,000° A 
$03, 502; 00.000; 5 Bei gium, 2, 880. “dot Ytaty. 2, 800, 000; Luxerts ‘ 
306 a i ees "911,015: ba , 1,450,000; Sweden, 980,000; Hungary, 900,000; 


f 


1.-Conn., Fe 754, \ 565,000, - 


Fie st pene eae te ae ae ee 
z i 


“States ae Their EEeT Prades 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines” 


F Pct. 

aoe: Principal mineral Ficorese 

State RE.|U. Ni ra in order of value 
al. 


Pe 

Tot. Principal mideral prod 

State |Rk. his s in order of value” 
Et 


30° 4 fae at oo ss ore, Ma Ba pore ass 10 yen nee sand, gravel, ‘stone, is 
‘0 Gold, plat. metals, coal, silver 2 
15 | 1'77 Sopret. gold, silver, lead 25 .82 Copper pol, silver, tungsten 
29: -70 Petro., coal, bauxite, nat. gas ore 
11.04,;Petroleum, nat. gas, gold, nat. 47 -03|Stone, clay prod., sand, gravel, % 
gasoline feldspar 2 
1.51 mote coal, gold, ever ; 28 71 ue ay prod., sand, gravel, 
-10|Stone, clay prod., sand, gravel, : 
li: 72 . 16 | 1.65/Petrol., copper, nat. gas, 
potassium salts 
14 | 1.85 Nat. gas, cement, petrol, stone 
33 .44,Stone, clay prod., bromine, 
sand, gravel 
46 .06 gen! one gravel, clay prod., 


me 
-01|Clay prod., stone, sand, gravel 
raw clay 

.01/Clay products 

.31/Phosph. rock, cement; stone, 
gand, gravel 

.35'Stone, raw clay, prod, cement 
-78 Silver, lead, zine, gold 

4,97 Petroleum, coal, stone, cement 
1.26 Cogl, cement, stone, clay prod. 
.60 Cement, coal, stone, clay prod. 
2.91 Petrol., nat. gas, zine, cement 
2.67 Coal, nat. gas, petrol, stone 
3.99) Petrol., nat. gas, sulfur, nat. 


‘9'| 2.83 Goal oe prod., nat. gas, stone 
5 | 5.58 Petrol., nat. gas, nat. gasoline, 
zinc 

.20|/Gold, stone, cem., sand, gravel 
2 |12.57|Coal, petrol., nat. gas, © wk 
8 02 Stone, sand, gravel, clay p 


: gasoline 41 .13'Stone, clay pyod. raw clay, cal 

.09|Stone, sand,. gravel, cement, 32 .59 Gold stone, cément, sand gravel 

by , clay prod. 23 -95 Coal, stone, cem., phosph. rock 
37 -28| Coal, sand, gravel, cement, clay 1 (16.57 


Petrol., nat. gas, sulfur, nat. ac 


ha prod. gasoline 
39 .19|Stone, sand, gravel, lime, clay|| Utah.. 13 | 1.89|Copper, gold, silver, coal 
rod. Vitis 7.1240 16/Stone, slate, lime, asbestos 
10 | 2.74| Iron ore, petrol., cement, copper||Va......| 22 | 1.03/Coal, stone, clay prod., cement 


Wash... .| 27 °75| Cement, sand, gravel, coal, gold 
W. Va...| 4 | 6.51/Coal, nat. gas, petrol, stone _ 
Wisc....| 36 -30)Stone, oon ore, sand, gravel, 


12 | 2.51\Iron ore, stone, sand, gravel, 
‘ manganif. ore. 
-12}Nat. gas, sand, gravel, clay 
prod., raw clay 
-| 21 | 1.08) Lead, cement,. coal, stone Wyo....| 24 93|Petrol. oak nat.: Bas, nat. 
11:18 | 1.50 Copper, gold, nat. gas, silver gasoline de 


- World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show thousands of dollars. 
Africa North and South America 


I I a a ne Sere neoventy 
Prodne South {|Rho-| West | Can- |United Col- Austra- Brit 
__tion— Africa | desia| Africa | ada Seaton Menkct loca mia \chite . lia , Japan India 


$1=25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$ 20.67 


Far East 


401,088/221,526)11,476 | 4,995 )43,454 | 47,123 ) 13,813 , 3,281 | 428 , 9,553 : gi 
5,824 55,687 | 49:524 | 12'866 | 4’016 | 442 |12'134 8109 Cate ; 
458, 102|238,93111 000 | 5,992 |62,933 | 50/626 | 12'070 | 51132 | 788 14'563 | 8198 | 6782 
469,257!227.673'13,335 | 6,623 60,968 | 52'842 | 13'169 | 6165 |!3,009 16,873 | 8,968 | 6,919 
; $1=15-5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: L e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 rote 


794,498 |/385,474122,578 | 11,214/103,224] 89,467 | 22,297] 10,4 
: 12,153]104,023/108,191 | 23 135 ig oss 30° B85 lease 


5 354 | 
31,240 |20,043 | 
38°20 96 40,11 
9 28,5 


111}279,455/49 a8.793 38 29/155 ‘d 
HL. 11,287, 7201504,268 27,765 | 27/969 a $81 13'359 | \5 


: e mine Montana, 246,500 ($8,627,500); Idah 
in mee was (ounces-value)— ; : 9. 150,000 
* oe Segoe, anes, go [Ger gi ingen i WA 
5 The 1941 data are preliminary and their Un 
ne At bagi ($13,030 500); ‘Colorado, 377,51 503 | St i eg 
347,784 ($13,172,440); ‘Arizona, states tela Too aaEe She Biavee ates ie 


U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years” 


Source: Director, United States Mint 
U. S. Production |, World Production U.S. Production {| World Production 


| tt ove, (oS Pr 
| Fine Ozs./ Value "| Fine Ozs. | Value ||(Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs.| Value’ 
$1,000 Amos 7 wwe Gn 


$1,000 
55,361,573] 60,801 | 173,296,382 y 
66,155,424] 45.911 345.213,003 legos ta 


Baie) tee) BEG | es: 
Bs es0z7q 8702 | Ies'so2802 | S6-S06|t0aa.:| Re'rissts|  4¢°305 288, ae 108'300- 
32:725.353) 21156 | _190/398.156 | 9.201 1940:,| 68 085,788 49,483 |... oleh he wining 


There were no 1941 official data on world production, 
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, aU S.—Population; Shifts; Rank 
Shifts in United States Population Since 1940. 


There have been since April 1, 1940, vast move- |troit area. The civilian population of Virginia 
_ Ments of United States civilian population, the | and Maryland increased most in the Hampton | 
Bureau of the Census revealed (Oct. 27, 1942). The | Roads and Baltimore areas, respectively, and in 
shifts resulted in losses in more than’ half of the | he suburban areas around Washington, D. C. F 
The civilian population decreased in all the New — ie 
States and rapid increases in a few of the others. England States except Rhode Island and Connecti- __ 
_ Between April 1, 1940, and May 1, 1942, the total | cut and also in New York and Pennsylvania. All 
civilian population of continental United States the States of the East North Central Division 
remained practically unchanged, the excess of | gained somewhat except Wisconsin, the most rural — 
births over deaths and the net immigration of |one. All of the West North Central States had 
civilians being approximately canceled by induc- | declines in their civilian population. Losses were — 
tions into and enlistments in the armed forces. particularly heayy in the tier of Plains States ex-- 
The total civilian population numbered about | tending from North Carolina down to Oklahoma. ‘ 
131,315,000 on May 1, 1942, compared with about In addition to Oklahoma, other Southern States 
‘ 131,323,000 at the last census. Among the geo-|to lose civilian population were West Virginia, — 
_. graphic divisions, the Pacific had the highest rate | North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Missis- 
_ of increase, 3.4 percent; but the District of |sippi. With the exception of Utah and Nevada, all _ “i 
_ Columbia, with a gain of 24.9 percent, grew much | the Mountain States suffered losses, ranging up to 
_ more rapidly than any Pacific State, and the four | 8.7 percent in Idaho. 7 
% States with gains of more than 5 percent were all On the Pacific Coast, gains in California and — i 
in other divisions. These last were Nevada (17.0 | Washington were partially offset by 2 loss in 
percent), Virginia (6.4 percent), Michigan (5.9 | Oregon. California’s numerical increase was second ~ 
Percent), and Maryland (5.2 percent). only to that of Michigan, both States gaining’more 
Michigan’s growth was concentrated in the De- ' than 300,000 civilian inhabitants in 25 months. 


of Cities; Density 


Rank in Population and Area of U. S. Cities 
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City City 


Population 
Area in 
Acres_ 


Rank in 
Populatio: 
Rankin 3 
Rank in 
Population 


i) 


GOCROICON 
- 


a 


com 
Wr 


= 


Hartford, Conn... .. 
Houston, Tex....... 


i] 


i~l 
DORIAN 


o 


WOKEN 
Sask 
coto 


000} |Jersey City, N. 
Kansas City, Ka 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


of8 28 | 


Lowell, Mass.--..... oo a8t ton, Pa. 72a 

re em pC eEnR. . 2. ,209| |Seattle, Wash....... 

Sane as 36/307 re lis, Minn... 37,626] |So i. 
.-| 17 | 46,720 


sc ae Paterson ce Oo Pa 
oe ia, Pa.) ): 00: Be BER A 
oe Pann ae £5 Youngstown, Ohio... 
155,520 Portland, Ore 7 | 42:78 : 


‘Number of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U- S.—Land Area Only 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


e. laska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska and 
rhe areas oO dnd of Indian ‘verritory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, ate not considered. * 3 


1920 1940 1920 1940 ||State 1900 1920 | 194 


a 5.5||La..... 30.4 10.3 i 
be Elis se cae 23.2 43 i 
11 L 4, 119.5) 140.6 ; 
25.0 Cae TA 349.0 277.5 4 A 
9.5 ‘o| 44. 42.1 401.6] 566.4 74.2 
5.2 1} 10. 21.7 44.0 2 2.1 
188.5 (4) 348. 33.5 5.2 so oot 
94.0 5] 134. 45.2 48.5 56.1) 68.5 
645.3 "9|10,870. 7 11.6 a 
9.6 Z| 35, 13.0 3.4 5. fs 
ESE: 37.7 53 ‘4 37.7| 38.6] 38.7 
i) i IN 45.6} 49:1] 54 5]|Va..... 46.1] 57.4) 671 
3 “6.3||N. J 50.7 78) 203) 233 
act : 1.6 39:91 60.9] 790 
50:1 TIN. 52.5 87.4] * 47.6) ~ ba. ane 
10.2 -3||N. 38.9 9}. 2.0) JU am 
588 -9/]Oh 1021 25.6] 35.5 re, 
ber of inhabitan mile (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 55. (1830) 7. 


S in U. 8. ; (18 
95 860) 10.6;°(1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1910) 30.9; (1930) 41.3. 


40) 9.7; (1850) 7 


is x ! pest * : 7 * ‘ 


_ Development of Radio and Television 


~ RADIO, TELEVISION, MOTION PICTURES _ 
Pier Chronology of Outstanding Radio and Television Dates 
: Source: The National Broadcasting Company, Inc. aoe? ? a 


1600—William Gilbert conceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles and a field of force 
pu about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. 
_ 1%45—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. 
1780—Luigi Galvani discovered ‘‘galvanic’”’ electricity. 
1794—Alessandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. ; 
_ +1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by Michael Faraday. F 
_ 1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the action 
ee of electromagnetic waves. 
siete al patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis,-of Washington, ~ 


EC. ; 
_18%5—Thomas A, Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called “‘etheric force.’”” Led to develop- 
_ ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. s 
_1878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in London. _ 
1886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that they 
ee es could‘ be transmitted through space with the speed of light. ~ 
; i _ 1890—Edouard Branly developed the ‘‘coherer’”’ as a detector of wireless signals. 
 1895—Guglielmo Marconi sent and received his first wireless signals across his father’s estate in Italy. 
__ 1896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled over 
___-__ a, distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. 
Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
_ and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization’s name was later changed to 
__ Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co.. Ltd. S 
899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 
_1900—Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marcon? ¢ 
-1901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter “‘S,” trans- 
_.. mitted from Poldhu, England. 


56 -_.___ Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


909—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue ships after his vessel had 
_.. collided with the S.S. Florida. : : 
1910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City. 

-1912—Titanic disaster focused public attention on value of wireless at sea. ‘ 
1914—Direct communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, was 
Oe I eR wrereberag etree aa cute Segce oaaer SNOUT 
hee -—Voices transmitted from Naval station a rlington, Va., to € ‘ower, Pari “SA 
|. 3,700 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 3,000 miles. bial f distance re 


1917—High-frequency alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General 
__ Electric Company. ‘ 
Ee ote Corporation of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United States. 
-1920—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, marks 
‘we the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas: 
pit rStation a Tp abepodgy at cal a religious serine of ey, pone Church, Pittsburgh. 
2—Station roa e or y a commercial message of the = 
Dike atic tee eT ELS CET aint ueewers treddoatt of 2 bout 1 mieten tea 
 1928—Stations an nked in first network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes. Louis A. _ 
AP _. Hazeltine, of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., ann : =~ i = 
$ 1 iyne regelver for which pe later received a patent. 5 em % ones? @ nonstadiating euros 
-1924- audio Corporation o erica transmitted photograp. across the Atlanti : 
first pictures were sent from London to New York rs twenty minutes. re Ho ar eee ont 


i was 
* 1926. The National Broadcasting Company, first of the great American radio networks, was organized. 
1927—The Columbia Broadcasting Company was organized. United States Radio Commi 


Oo eg i Chak ee hip off Ambrose Light 

a 0—Ship program broadcast from a ship off Ambrose Light to Rockaway, N. Y., 

it abt were picked up and transmitted via land wire to New York City. Two declonsea te . 
ratories and the American 

me Telegraph and Telephone Company in New York City. Persons fn th ane i 

_——sdSeparated by a long distance, were able to see and converse with each, RRR gat dee 


olitan Opera. Station W9XAP, Chicago, presented television brokdcast of a wen the, Meptres 


byt ee pions te Pret netet tubes ann d by the G 
Bene () roduction of metal tu ounced by the General El %, , 
P Nene Beeey ee one (eee Washington erie, Company. Television moving pic- 
: —Former ng We » tolowing abdicati S 
___ audience believed to be the largest ever to listen toa Tigi bicdea farewell to a world-wide - 
7 
K 


1937—The first major symphony orchestra to be organized and m: i Am { 

i expressly for the radio audience was founded by the National Bemibencine Omen, prone 

petad es 1 Hee be MRT aed eure on the streets in New York. { i, ‘ 
i—Regular public television service, comprising news 

Re guia es (cleeion , § news and sports events and studio productions, begun 

1940—Republican National Convention in Philadelphia telecast there and in New York City. Commer- 


cial broadcasting over frequency modulated sound transmitters, operating on ultra-short waves, a 


| 
1941—Commercial television broadcasting authorized b: iomm: " 
commercial license granted to Station WNBT, New Lor Gee erations Someesion: ies oe 

ri e. 

. 


t 


oes oe “)A hs rad si ie ; =a 
'y + —_ iy b 
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3 ntertainmen Favorites of 1939, ’40 and *41. 667 

- es 1 a wis ye i ee ee Sasi Be é ‘ 

a ent Poll of Radio Editors Names Air Favorites hse 

,. Lhe New York World-Telegram, a Scripps Howard newspaper, annuall d rat ee 
in the United States and Canada to determine the popu ay lenders in the varicus dorms, Of ante 


Ment over the sir. The poll is 
_ eleventh annual poll 
"States and Canada 


oldest and mosi comprehensive of radio editorial opinion. In the 
in 1941 votes were cast by radio editors ~epresenting all the large cities in the United _ 
id ¢ and also the smaller centers. Votes are tabulated on the basis of three points for — 
Ses a first choice, two for second and one for third choice. Here are the leaders for 1939, 


ot 
. FAVORITE PROGRAM a 
ie bed First ‘Second Third Fourth Fitth - 20 Be 
_ 1941—Bob Hope Jack Benny Information Please Fred Allen Bing Crosby Hour 
_ 1940—Jack Benny Fred Allen Information Please Bob Hope Bing Groaby: Hour 
Pic 1939—Jack Benny Information Please Charlie McCarthy Fred Allen Bing Crosby — 
= POPULAR ORCHESTRA 
_ 1941—Guy Lombardo Glenn Miller Fred Warin: Kay Kyser ‘Tommy Dor: 
1 uy Lombardo Glenn Miller Wayne fine Fred Waring Kay 5 ie 
- 1939—Guy Lombardo Kay Kyser Andre Kostelanetz Wayne King Glenn Miller 
a QUIZ PROGRAM 
_ 1941—Information Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Truth or Con- Kay Kyser’s Col-  _ 
4 a Please sequences lage oe - 
ag oO e 
_ 1940—Information br it 23 Truth or Conse- Quiz Kids Keyser J) 
. ease eave quences j 
Pe, ape ee sormation Kay Kyser Professor Quiz Doctor I. Q, What’s My Name ~ a 4 
> Mm ‘ MALE POPULAR SINGER iad 
 1941—Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Dennis Da: Lanny Ross Barry Wood 
i 1940—B: Crosby Kenny Baker Lanny Rom Bentae Day Tony Martin Le 
& f 1939—Bing Goss Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Tony Martin Dennis Day , 
4 GIRL POPULAR SINGER ur 
_ 1941—Dinah Shore Kate Smith Connie Boswell Ginny Simms Frances Langford ~ 
_ 1940—Kate Smith Dinah Shore Connie Boswell Ginny Simms Frances Langford 
1939—Frances Langford Kate Smith Connie Boswell Ginny Simms ' Dorothy Lamour Py 


"4 


% DEAMATIC PROGRAM hit eee 
1941—Radio Theater. Aldrich Family Helen Hayes One Man’s Family Cavaleadeof 


a America ; we 
_ 1940—Radio Theater Helen Hayes One Man’s Family Arch Obeler Conn Work- 


= shop 
 1939—Radio Theater Orson Welles One Man’s Family Star Theater eS a Pla: 
eries 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


a 4 a 

- 1941—New York Phil- NBC Symphony Detroit Symphony Andre Kostelanetz Richard Crooks- 

a harmonic Orch. _ Orchestra Orchestra Concerts Margaret Speaks 
1940—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Alfred Wallenstein Leopold Stokowski AndreKostelanetz 

39—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Alfred Wallenstein Frank Black Eugene sodas s ; 


CLASSICAL SINGER 


iF 


-1941—Lily Pons Richard Crooks Gladys Swarthout James Melton Lawrence Tibbett pry 
_ 1940—Lily Pons Richard Crooks Lawrence Tibbett James Melton ; 
“= aes Charles Margaret Speake ane 
omas : 
39—Nelson Eddy Lawrence Tibbett Richard Crooks Lily Pons Margaret Speaks a& 
oa SPORTS ANNOUNCER f 
: — ; Ted Husing Red Barber Bob Elson Don Dunphy — 
x 340 Bin ee Ted Singing Red Barber Bob Elson Fort Pearson — 
_ 1939—Bill Stern Ted Husing Red Barber Clem McCarthy Sam Taub * 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCER A 2 " 
4 von Zell Don Wilson Milton Cross Ken Carpenter Ben Grauer 
- 1940—Don Wilson Harry von Zell Ken Carpenter Milton Cross Ben Grauer as 
_ 1939—Don Wilson Harry von Zell Milton Cross Ken Carpenter David Ross ae 
- COMMENTATOR ‘ _ FS 
 1941—H. V. Raymond G. Swing Elmer Davis Lowell Thomas William Shirer 
: i$40—Rasmond Seer” HV Kaltesborn Lowell Thomas Elmer Davis Paul Sullivan 
4 " 1939—Lowell Thomas H, V. Kaltenborn Sh Gram Walter Winchell Paul Sullivan 
4 wing y 
ae CHILDREN’S PROGRAM kt 
 1941—Let’ Kids © Ireene Wicker’s Milton Cross’ 
_ 1941—Let’s Pretend Lone Ranger Quiz sheet prt Coast to Coast 
“ I ona Bus 5 
1940—Ireene Wicker Let’s Pretend Quiz Kids Lone Ranger March of Games vay 
; pi r Little Orphan American School March of Games 
Ks -1939—Let’s Pretend Lone Range! va OES Aas Ma Re 
' ; : FAVORITE posh agate haha aoah pe , ae ra Mes ie 
y - nH! r c ani e ’n’ Al a. 
he te ad nies Walter Winchell Lum ’n’ Abne Basy — Yie ed Sede yay ; 
; ir Amos ’n’ Andy Walter Winchell asy Aces um ’n’ Abner 
g 183o—Pred Waring Walter Winchell Amos ’n’ Andy Lowell Thomas Walter Winchell 
’ : LEADING COMEDIAN - aie “a 
1—Bob Hope Jack Benny Fred Allen aa Racegeeg and Red Skelton — = 
Bob Hope ~ Fred Allen Fibber McGee . CharlieMcCarthy —_ 
ade BOB MOUY, Fibber McGee ~~ 
Fred Allen Charlie McCarthy Bob Hope and Molly 
OUTSTANDING NEW STAR ’ | eg 
coe OUTSTANDING SINGLE BROADCAST eek 


President Roosevelt's Declaration of War Speech — eee 


ae Z ° # 


. 668 Radio—Sales; Sets in Use and Growth 
Growth of Radio in U. S. ~~ 


Source: Radio Retailing Today = Ie 


Gd. Tot.: 
Sales of 


‘otal Tube Auto Sets Radio Ap. 
Tosaia ng = ‘Sold Sold for Bdcst. 


Number Value Number {Value Number Value 
100,00U| $5,000,000} 1,000,000) $6,000,000). ..........).....-.--+- 
550,000} 15,000,000] 4,500,000] 12,000,000)..........-]..-..-..-.. 

1,500,000 Esa ans, 12,000,000} 36,000,000). ..........[..--.--- 00% 


2 ? 0 ’ 


20,000,000 sik =a eipinceSeqs | ata} 
¢ Ls ptol 200,000,000 Hae 58,000,000} . ... 


-200,000} 67,300,000} . . 
3,281,000|400,000,000} 50,200,000}110,250,000) . . 
4,428,000}600,000,000] 69,000,000 /172,500,000)...........!.. 
3,827,800|/300,000,000| 52,000,000 /119,600,000 
3,420,000|225,000,000} 53,000,000} 69,550,000 
3,000,000/140,000,000} 44,300,000} 48,730,000 
3,806,000}230,099,000} 59,000,000} 49,000,000 
4,084,000/270,000,000} 58,000,000} 36,600,000 
6,026,800 |330,192,480| 71,000,000} 50,000,000 
8,248,000 450,000,000} 98,000.000| 69,000,000 
8,064,780|450,000,000} 91,000,000} 85,000,000 


6,0 
10,500,000 |354,000,0 91,0 
11,800,000 |450,000,000 |115,000,000 }115,000.000 


4,400,000!154,000,000) 87,700,000) 94,000,000 


*Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, replacemént tubes have run 
25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail values. % 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


[Homes with Total Radio omes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use 
Number in U. S. Number . in U. S. 

, 60,000 1,400,000 20,402,369 000,000” 
1,000;000 1,500,000 21,456,000 38000 000 
2,500,000 3,000,000 22'869,000 |" 30,500,000 

500, ,000, 24,600,0 ;000, 
5,000,000 5,000,000 36'608' 500 33600 600 
6,500,000 6,500,000 28,000,000 00;000 
7,500,000 8,580,000 28,700,000 45,200,000 
9;000,000 10,500,000 {/1940.... 2212523 29'200;000 | 51,000,000 

12,048,762 13,000,000 ty) eeeearear 29;700;000 56,000,000 

14,000,000 15,000,000 1/1942... 02-22. 30,800,000 59,340,000 - 


fIncludes home-built sets. 


Civilian Radio Set and Tube Sales During 1942 


Source: Radio Retailing Today 


Number Retail Value 
Total sets sold during 1942 4,400,000 $154,000,000 | Tubes, initial equipment. . 38 700.000 Rena 000 008 
Radio sets exported....... 500,000. 17,500,000 | Tubes, replacements. ...... 53'000'000 58'000'000 
sere Tain U8... arms WEaE Me Phan as on ocg 10888 
‘ome radios np U.8..., 3,550, "250, Ph 650 thas 000, 
Total tubes sold, U.S. .... 87,700,000 9470007000 ! onograph Records ......110,000,000 48,000,000 


WPB ordered (April, 1942) ‘all civilian radio-set production stopped, and factories converted to war 


production. : 


Annual Bill of United States for Radio 


Source: Radio Retailing Today 


Sales of time by broadcasters, 1942... .$203,000,000 | 52,000,000 replaceme 
LOA Soe CO ee IE 40,000,000 ace pate HUnDREs age Cer tier aa Tecan aan 
Sct > itesore 395, 00.000 onograph records....... 110,000,000 . 48,000,000 
3,900,000 radios sold in 1942 at retail... 136,500,000 Motel is Pt Se $802,500,000 
tals Sioa inneaioaeipiete 500, 


Radio Sets in Use 
Source: Radio Retailing Today 
“, Jan. 1,’42 Dec. 1, ’42 ; Battery tabl 
U.S. homes with radios. .. 29,700,000 ; los. a eeepen Becoroug  3:430,000 
YS. hemes with radios. 30,800,000 | Auto radios..............217" 8,500,000 "750/000 


ae eae 15,000,000 16,660,000} ‘Total sets in use, U. S. ....56,000,000 59,840,000 
be , 7” 


ebb aie Sania pide trict deh ast 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 
The George Foster Peabody Radio Awards were | O.; medium siz 
eet aie time re 1940 and are for ‘‘out- | small stations, 
standing meritorious public service.” The porter El: } 
ae administered Jointly by the Tears eee f mer Davis, Columbia Broad 
ool of Journalism, The University of Georgi roadcasting System re 
and the National Association of Broadcasters: are ing of the news’; “Against t e Storm aytim 
selected by an advisory board consisting of twelve | Stl, and “The Bill of Rights,” broadcast by all 
distinguished Americans and perpetuate the memory Pst lid Dec. 15, as outstanding in the field of 
of George Foster Peabody, life trustee of the Uni. | Qu2™Ma; Alfred Watienstein, Mutual Broadcastin, 
Versity of Georgia, philanthropist and friend of TNOnitcee head Or ;in the field of music: 
: ‘able o e Air,’ i 
" ae mee eo Networks, Columbia Broad- paar for Me gest tional ahh e the “Held of 
‘ ; large stations, W, Cir : arlona, ort d- 
Cincinnati, ' casters of the country for their patriotic, seein 
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Motion Picture Arts 


Motion Pictures—Arts and Sciences 


669 


and Sciences Awards 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences confers Awards of Merit annually to recognize 


Outstanding achievements in motion ess during ‘the Awards year, 
ollowing year. 


January 1 and December 31 of the f 
1927-28 


Paramount. 


A t 
Artistic Qualit; Pr aye eis 
im) oar Q ‘Ye 0: oduction: ‘‘Sunrise,”” Fox 


Pp. 
Direction: Frank Borzage, “‘Seventh Heaven.” 
Lewis Milestone, ‘“Two Arabian Nights.” 
Art Direction: William Cc. Menzies, ‘“Tempest.’’ 
f. cinematography: Charles Rosher, Karl Struss, 
Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht, “Under- 
world.” ,, Adaptation: Benjamin Glazer, ‘Seventh 


eaven. 
Title Writing: Joseph Farnham, “Telling the 
World.” 


Engineering Achievement: Roy Pomeroy, “Wings.” 
|Special Awards: Warner Bros., for 
Singers’ Charles Chaplin, “‘The Circus.” 


1928-29 

Actress: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.’’ 

Actor: Warner Baxter, “‘In Old Arizona.” 

Production: ‘“‘Broadway Melody,’’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

Direction: Frank Lloyd, “‘The Divine Lady.” 
Batt Dabo Cedric Gibbons, “‘Bridge of San 

u ey.” 

Cinematography: Clyde de Vinna, “White 
Shadows of the South Sea.” 

Writing: Hans Kraly, “The Patriot.’* 


1929-30 
Actress: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.” 
Actor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.”’ 
a “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
versal. 
Direction: Lewis Milestone, “‘All Quiet on the 
Western mt.’’ 


1930-31 
Actress: Marie Dressler, ‘‘Min and Bill,’’ 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.” 
Production: ‘‘Cimarron,’’ RKO. 
Direction: Norman Taurog, “‘Skippy.”’ 
Cinematography: Flovd ‘Crosby Tabu.” 
ema : Floyd Crosby, ‘‘Tabu.’ 
: Original story: John. Monk Saunders, 
Adaptation: Howard Estabrook, 


for use of Synchro-Projection Composite Photog- 
raphy. Electrical Research Products, Inc. for Moy- 
ing Coil Microphone Transmitters. RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc. for Reflex Types of Microphone Con- 
centrators. RCA Photophone, Inc. for Ribbon 
Microphone Transmitters. ; 


1931-32 
Actress: Helen Hayes, ‘“‘The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet.’’ 
Actor: Fredric March, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


AS auction: “Grand Hotel,’’ Metro-Goldwyn- 
er. 
tion: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Bad Girl.” 
x ert Direction= Gordon Wiles, ‘‘Transatlantic.” 
_ Cinematography: Lee Garmes, ‘Shanghai Ex- 


‘ ing: Original story: Frances Marion, ‘‘The 
ohne Adaptation: Edwin Burke, “Bad Girl.” 
_ Short Subjects; Cartoon: ‘‘Flowers and Trees, 


ni uctions. Comedy: ‘“‘The Music Box,” 
i Studios. Novelty: ‘‘Wrestling Swordfish,”’ 
Sennett ic 


. for Color Cartoon Process. Eastman Kodak 
1 for Type 11-B Sensitometer. 
appecisl, Award: To Walt Disney for creation of 


ouse. 


ny = ‘1932-33 

Actress: Katharine Hepburn, ‘‘Morning Glory.’’ 
“Actor: Charles Laughton, “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” ; 


i 
; 


7 | 


“Jazz 


which is 
The Awards to date are: 


Production: “Cavalcade,” Fox Film Corp. 

Direction: Frank Lloyd, ‘“‘Cavalcade.”’ bs 

Art Direction: William L. Darling, ‘‘Cavalcade.”* 

Cinematography; Chas. Byrant Lang, Jr. “A 
Farewell to Arms,” 

Writing: Original story: Robert Lord, ‘One Way 
Passage.”” Adaptation: Sarah Y, Mason and Victor 
Heerman, “Little Women,” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘Three Little Pigs,” 
Disney Productions. Comedy: “So This is Harris,” 
RKO Radio. Novelty: “Krakatoa,” Educational 
Studios, Inc. 

Assistant Direction: Wm, Tummel, Fox; Chas. 
Dorian, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Chas. Barton, 
Paramount; Dewey Starkey, RKO Radio; Fred Fox, 
United Artists; Scott Beal, Universal; Gordon 
Hollingshead, Warner Bros. 

Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department 
for “‘A Farewell to Arms.” 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
Inc. for Wide Range Recording and Reproducing 
System, and RCA-Victor Company for High Fidel- 
ity Recording and Reproducing System. Fox Film 
Corp., Warner Bros. and RKO for their develop- 
ment and effective use of the Transluscent Cellu- 
lose Screen in Composite Photography. 


the period between 


1934 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, ‘It Happened One 
Night.’’ 


Actor: Clark Gable, “It Happened One Night.” 
Production: ‘It Happened One Night,” Colum- 


a. 
Os ace Frank Capra, “It Happened One 
ght.” 

Art Direction: Cedric Gibbons and Fredric Hope, 
“The Merry Widow.” 

Cinematography: Victor Milner, “‘Cleopatra.’’ 

Writing: Original story: Arthur Caesar, ‘‘Man- 
hattan Melodrama.’’ Adaptation: Robert Riskin, 
“It Happened One Night.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “‘The Tortoise and the 
Hare,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘‘La Cucara- 
cha,” Pioneer Productions. Novelty: 
Wax,’’ Stacy and Horace Woodard. 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Continental,’’ Musie by Con 
Conrad; Lyrics by Herbert Magidson. Best scoring: 
“One Night of Lovye,’’ Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Assistant Direction: John Waters, ‘‘Viva Villa.” 

Film Editing: Conrad Nervig, ‘‘Eskimo.’’ 

Sound Recording: ‘‘One Night of Love,’’ Colum- 
bia Pictures Sound Department. 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., for their development of the Vertical Cut 
Disc Method of recording sound for motion pic- 
tures. Columbie Pictures Corp. for their applica- 
tion of the Vertical Cut Disc Method to actual 
studio production, with the recording of the sound 
on the picture, “One Night of Love.’’ Bell and 
Howell Company for development of Bell and 
Howell Fully Automatic Sound and Picture Printer. 

Special Award: Shirley Temple, for outstanding 
contribution. to screen entertainment. 


1935 

Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.” 

Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘‘The Informer.” 

Production: ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Direction: John Ford, ‘“The Informer.” 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘The Dark Angel.” 

Cinematography: Hal Mohr, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’’ 

Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht and Chas. 
MacArthur, ‘‘The Scoundrel.” Adaptation: Dudley 
Nichols, ‘‘The Informer.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “‘Three Orphan Kit~ 
tens,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: “‘How to 
Sleep,’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Novelty: ‘Wings 
Over Mt. Everest,’””’ Gaumont-British and Skibo 
Productions. . 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Lullaby of Broadway,’’ Music 
by Harry Warren; Lyrics by Al Dubin. Best Scor- 
ing: ane pero RKO Radio Pictures Music 

epartment. 

Dance Direction: Dave Gould, ‘‘I’ve Got a Feel- 
ing You’re Fooling’ from ‘Broadway Melody of 
1936”’ and “Straw Hat” from ‘‘Folies Bergere.”’ 

Assistant Direction: Clem Beauchamp and Paul 
Wing, ‘‘The Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

Rem Rating: Ralph Dawson, ‘“‘A Midsummer 
ght’s Dream.” 

Sound Recording: ‘‘Naughty Marietta.”’ Metro- 
Goldwvn-Mavyer,. 


Scientific Awards: Agfa-Ansco Corp. for develop- . 
| ment "of Agfa-Ansco Infra-Red Film. Eastman 


“City of” 


/ 


a0 


Kodak Co. for development of Eastman Pola- 
Screen. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for development of 
_ anti-directional negative and positive development 
by means of jet turbulation, William A. Mueller, 
_ Warner Bros., for method of dubbing. -Mole-Rich- 
phen itd Co. for development of ‘‘Solarspot’’ spot 
amps. t 
trol system for cameras and sound recording ma- 
chines and auxiliary stage equipment. Electrical 
_ Research Products, Inc. for study and development 
of equipment to analyze and measure flutter. Para- 
+ mount Productions, for design and construction 
of Paramount Transparency Air Turbine Develop- 
ing Machine. Nathan Levinson, Warner Bros., 
for new method of intercutting variable density and 
Variable area sound tracks. 
__. Special Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- 
guished creative achievements as director and pro- 
ducer and lasting contributions to progress of mo- 
tion picture arts. 


1936 
_ Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.’’ e 
Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Actress (supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, 
“Anthony Adyerse.”’ a 
_Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Come 
id Get It.” 


Production; ‘The Great Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Gold- 
n-Mayer. 

uF irection: Frank Capra, ‘“Mr. Deeds Goes To 
Town.” 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘Dodsworth.” 
See erapny: Tony Gaudio, “Anthony Ad- 
erse.?? 


Writing: Original story: Pierre Collings and 
heridan Gibney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,” 
Screen-play by Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib- 
ney, ‘“The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 


ia Rested,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
A fe 
ty 


ne 


Ae __Sciertific Awards: Douglas Shearer and Metro- 
 Goldwyn-Mayer Sound Department for develop- 
ment of practical Two-Way Horn System and 
_ biased Class A Push-Pull Recording System. E. C. 
__ Wente and Bell Telephone Laboratories for multi- 
cellular high-frequency horn and receiver. The 
RCA Manufacturing Co. for Rotary Stabilizer 
_ Sound Head. RCA Manufacturing Co. for develop- 
ment of method of recording and printing sound 
_ fecords. Electrical Research for ERPI ‘‘Type Q” 
- portable recording channel. RCA Manufacturing 
_ Company for furnishing practical design and speci- 
___ fications for non-slip printer. United Artists Studio 
_ for development of practical efficient, and quiet 
_ -wind machine. 
Special Awards: To March of Time for its signifi- 
cance to motion pictures and for having revolu- 
u: tionized one of most important branches of the 
- 


loys 
As 
+ 


OF ae ge 


industry—the newsreel. W. Howard Greene and 
Harold Rosson for color cinematography in ‘The 
1937 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth,” 
_ Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.’”’ 
3 aoe Supporting role); Alice Brady, “In Old 


Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkr: . 
“The Life of Emile Zola.’’ P iets 


Production! ‘The Life of Emile Zola,’’ Warner 


‘ Bros. . 
___ Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘‘The Awful Truth.” 
Direction: Stephen Goosson, ‘‘Lost Horizon.”’ 


Garden of Allah. 


Art 
Sole ta a ae Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, “The 
m, A. Wellman and 


Good Earth. 

_ Writing: Original Seg Ww: 

Robert Carson, ‘‘A Star is Born.” Screen-play: 
Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza 
Herezeg, “The Life of Emile Zola.’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “The Old Mill,” Disney 
Productions. Color: ‘Penny Wisdom," Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 1-reel; ‘‘Private Life of the Gan- 
nets.’ 20th-Fox, 2-reel: ‘Torture Money,’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 

y Music: Best song: Harry Owens for 
Lelanie’” from 
Best Scoring: 
Universal. 


“Sw 
“‘Waikiki Wedding,’’ Patamount 


“One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 


Motion Pictures—A 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for automatic con-. 


i 


Dae ee Hermes Pan, “‘T . 
tress,” adio. Bat Px St 2S arte 
pum Paiting Gene Havlick and Gene Milford, — 
“Lost Horizon.” sctyel git OS eS ON de cae ee 

Assistant DirecHon: ‘Robert Webb, “‘In Old 
Chicago,”’ 20th-Fox. PES  SibE i 

Sound Recording: Thomas Moulton for ‘Hurri- 
cane,’”’ Goldwyn. . . i ayhe si 

Scientific Awards: To Agfa Ansco Corp., for a 
supreme and ultra speed pan motion picture nega- — 
tives. To Walt Disney Productidns for design and 
application of Multi-Plane Camera. To Eastman 
Kodak Co. for fine-grain duplicating film pees a 
To.Paramount Pictures, for development of Du: 
Screen Transparency Camera Setup. To Mee. 
Goldwyn-Mayer Sound Department for method 0: 
varying the scanning width of variable density 
sound tracks. To Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Camera 
Department for improvement of semiautomatic fol- 
low focus device and its application, To Columbi 
Scund Department for application of Bi-Planar\ 
Light Valve to motion picture sound recording. 
To United Aritists Sound Department for applica- — 
tion to motion picture sound recording of volume 
indicators. To RCA Manufacturing Co. for in- 
troduction of modulated high-frequency method of 
determining optimum photographic processing con- 
ditions for variable width sound. tracks. To 
Paramount Pictures for application of acoustic 
principles to the sound proofing of gasoline n- 
erators and water pumps. To Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Sound Department for design of film drive 
Mechanism as incorporated ERPI 1010 Re- 
producer. 

Special Awards: Mack Sennett for lasting con- 
tribution te comedy technique of screen. To Edgar 
Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Charlie 
McCarthy. To W. Howard Green for color pho- 
tography of ‘‘A Star Is Born,’’ Selznick, United 
Artists. To The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library for significant work in collecting films 
dating from 1895 to the present and for the first 
time making available to the public the means of 
studying the historical and aesthetic development 
of the motion picture as one of the major arts. 


Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl] 
F. Zanuck. My 
1938 


Actress: Bette Davis, “Jezebel.” ; 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.” 2 ey 
Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.’” 


k 


Actor (supporting role): Walter. Brennan, 
“Kentucky.’’ 

Production: “You Can’t Take It With You,” 
Columbia. 


Direction: Frank Capra, “You Can’t Take It 
With You,’’ Columbia. : 


Art Direction: Carl Weyl, “The Adventures of 


Robin Hood. ‘ , 
Wo ee nan Joseph Ruttenberg, ‘‘The Great 
altz.’’ 
Writing: Original story: Dore Schary and 
Eleanore Griffin, ‘Boys Town.” Screenplay: 


George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalion.”” Adaptation: 
W. P. Lipscomb, Cecil le 


Lewis and Ian Dalr LG: 
‘‘Pygmalion.”’ . hice, 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: 
Disney. 1-reel: 


Music: Best Song: Ralph Rainger and Leo Robin’ 
for ‘Thanks for the Memory,” from ‘‘Big Broad- ; 
cast of 1938.’’ Best original score: Eric Wolfgang 
Korngold, “‘The Adventures of Robin Hood,”’ Best 
eens: Alfred Newman, ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime 


Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, ‘‘The Adventures 
ae Pete ~ ar ; 
oun ecording: omas T. Moulton, ‘The 
Cowboy and the Lady.”’ ; . 
Scientific Awards: RKO Sound Department for 
application of compression to variable area record- _ 
ing in motion picture Production. To Byron Haskin 
and Special Effects Department of Warner Bros. 
for pioneering development, and for first practical 
application to motion picture production, of triple 
head background projector. ‘ 
wane G, Thalberg Memorial Award: To Hal B. 
8. : 


Special Awards: To Oliver Marsh and Allan 
eae for Role Sar matosrepby Ot awecthearey = 

‘o Deanna | an ckey Rooney for sig- 
nificant contribution in 7 = 
sonification of youth to screen, 
Warner in recognition of 
production of 
Disney for 


To Paramount Studio for o 


bringing spirit and pet~ » 

iN ihe 
. the 
W. ‘ 


To Har 
patriotic service 
biects 


“es! ‘ 


i 


. = 1939 __ ‘ 

i : Vivien Leigh, “Gone | the a 
¢ Actor: Robert Donat. “G ay oe 
“ one, With ae te sues Hattie McDaniel for 

(su : 
5 Bene pporting role): Thomas Mitchell for 


“Production: ‘“ ” 
AER ration. Gone With the Wind,” Selznick 


a wai Victor Fleming, ‘“‘Gone With the 
ra Art Direction: Lyle Wheeler, “Gone With the 


by 
-. Si 


' Special Effects: Fred Sersen and E. H. Hans 
i “The Rains Came.’ oa 
% Cinematography: Black-and-white: Gregg To- 
_ land, “Wuthering Heights.”" Color: Ernest Haller 
_ and Ray Rennahan, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown, ““When 
_ ' Tomorrow Comes,’’ 
4 Film Editing: Hal C. Kern and James E. Newcom, 
_ “Gone With the Wind.” 
he Music: Best Original Score: Herbert Stothart, 
ee “The Wizard of Oz,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Best 
_ Scoring: Frank Harling, Richard Hageman, John 
_ Leipold, and Leo Shuken, ‘‘Stagecoach,”” Wanger. 
Best song: E. Y. Harburg and Harold Arlen, 
_ “Over the Rainbow’ from ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
_ _ Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,” 
Disney. i-reel: “‘Busy Little Bears,’’ Paramount. 
2-reels: ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ Warner Bros. 
Irying G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 
_ Special Awards: To Douglas Fairbanks, recog- 
nizing his unique and outstanding contribution to 
» international development of motion pictures. ‘To 
' Technicolor Company for successfully bringing 
three-color feature production to the screen, To 
' Motion Picture Relief Fund acknowledging out- 


_ Wind.” 


1940 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, “Kitty Foyle.’ 
Actor: James Stewart, ‘The Philadelphia Story.”’ 
Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, ‘‘The 
Grapes of Wrath.” 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan for 
_ **The Westerner.”’ 
+ “Rebecca,” Selznick International. 


Prod 
Direction: John Ford, “‘The Grapes of Wrath,” 


x. 
t Direction: Black-and-white: Cedric Gibbons, 
‘Paul Groesse, Associate, “Pride and Prejudice. 
Color: Vincent Korda, ““The Thief of Bagdad. 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: George 


—s 


‘Barnes, ‘‘Rebecca.’’ Color: George Perinal, ‘“‘The 
Thief of Bagdad.” 


i > Original story; Benjamin Glazer and 
F pa aed  Aniee.” Love.” Screenplay: 
Y Philadelphia Story.’’ 
" Original screenplay: Preston Sturges, ‘‘The Great 
4 eet Recording: Douglas Shearer, ‘Strike Up 


_ the Band.” 
- : “Milky Way,’’ Metro- 
7 Short Subjects: Cartoon on hk py eal 


{ -Mayer. Rudolph gs 
Sonickern ® wink,” Pete Smith Specialty, Metro- 
_Goldwyn-Mayer.  2-reel: ‘‘Teddy, The ugh 
_ Rider,’’ Warner Bros., Gordon Hollingshead, pro- 
“Film Editing; Anne Bauchens, “‘North West 
ante oS Score: Leigh Harline, Pau) 
x “Pinocchio.”’ Best 


Music: Best Original 
Ned Washington. 
a peaked Newman, erin Pan Alley.”’ Best 


__ scoring: 


nized in Burlington, 
Club was orga eek 


the champion of the year and to bestow on him a 


recognition. 
A jonals were included in the 
eens Bae Thaugural ceremonies were 


anda. In the abs' 
jon—-the “medal of 


_. Motion Pictures—Arts and Sciences rat 


eS as EL 


e" Goebbels Wins 1942 Liars’ Club XX Award 


671 


song: Ned Washington and Leigh Harline, ‘‘When 
ed bao pt acs 7 pore ont “Finosenia oe . 
E ects: Lawrence Bu 8 
Ree cea Ee ote 
al Awards: Hope in rec 
unselfish services to motion picture nauey 
Colonel Nathan Levinson for outstanding service to 
industry and Army. To 20th Century-Fox Films 
for design and construction of 20th Century 
Silenced Camera. To Warner Bros. Art Depart- 
ment and Anton Grot for design and perféction of 
Water Ripple and Wave Illusion Machine, - 4 


1941 ; 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion.” <> 
Rotor: : Gory Cooper, “Sergeant York.” Ie 
c' supporting role): 5 : ‘ 
Great Lie.” g ) Mary Astor, ‘‘The 
ctor (supporting role): Donald Cr ss 7 
Green, Was My Valley." hia pk ; 
roduction: ‘“‘How Green Was M ia } ' 
Century-Fox, yt ae 
aa John Ford, ‘‘How Green Was My j 
alley."’ We 
Art Direction: Black-and-white: Richard Da: 
and Nathan Juran, ‘‘How Green Was My Valley.” 
Color: Cedric Gibbons, Urie McCleary, associate, | 
“‘Blossoms in the Dust.”’ ’ 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, ‘How Green Was My Valley.’ Color? a 
Palmer and Roy Rennahan, ‘‘Blood and Sand.”’ : 
Writing: Original story: Harry Segall, ‘‘Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.’’ Screen play: Sidney Buch- ~ 
man and Seton I. Miller, ‘‘Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan.’’ Original screen play: Herman J. Mankiewicz 
and Orson Welles, ‘‘Citizen Kane.’’ a 
Sound Recording: Jack Whitney, “That Hamil- ‘ 
ton Woman.” | € ve 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Lend a Paw,’’ Disney 3. 
(Mickey Mouse series). 1-reel: “Of Pups and : 
Puzzles,’’ Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 2-reel; “Main Street on the March,’ a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. * ' 
Film Editing: William Holmes, ‘Sergeant York.’ 


Best scoring: 
Herrman, ‘‘All That Money Can Buy.”’ 


sound effects, f cee. 
Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thomas 
Little, ‘How Green Was My Valley.’’ Color: 
Edwin B. Willis, ‘‘Blossoms in the Dust.” 
Special awards: Irving G. Thalberg Memorial 
award to Walt Disnéy for the most consistent high _ 
quality of production achievement. ee 
Citation for distinctive achievement in short f 
subject documentary production: “Churchill’s Isl- _ 
and,” Canadian Film’ Board. he ie 
Certificates for distinctive achievement: wy 
Rey Scott ‘‘for his extraordinary achievement in 
producing ign rad Hcy re pete rere 
struggle, including photography w a 16mm. 
cqmiers under the most difficult and dangerous — 
conditions.’* . en : 
The British Ministry of Information “for Mtge ye 
vivid and dramatic presentation of the heroism 
of the R.A.F. in the documentary film, ‘Target 


Walt Disney, William Garity, John N. A. Hawk- — 
RCA Manufacturing Company ‘‘for 
their outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of the use of sound oo motion pictures. through 
sia’.’” ¥ she 
Stokowski and his associates “‘for et 


‘Fantasia,’ thereby widening the scope of the mo- 
tion picture as entertainment and as an form.” 
—— 
Fo 


Double Cross’—was made to an old talking ma- 
chine. The award was an old pieplate inscribed with 
two XX’s. “It is a perfect likeness,’ said O. C. 
Hulett, president of the club. ‘‘Like Goebbels a 
phonograph is just a mouthpiece for someone else. 
it speaks only at the will of its owner and then 
speaks only when its master wants it to. \ 
Goebbels won pe ase. with this broadcast from 
Berlin (Sept. 7, 1942: : Paes 
“Flas From “Washington, D. C.: From con- 
fidential sources it is learned that prisoners serving 
age terms and life sentences for manslaughter, 


and other crimes are taking full 
pdvantai kgs the opportunity of obtaining their — 
release, from prison by joining the Communis{ 


5 ey 


. The 1942 Film Daily Year Book, edited by Jack 
Alicoate, reports approximately 85,000,000 persons 
attended motion picture theatres weekly in 1941 
throughout the United States, and 150,000,000 
throughout the world (exclusive of the United 
States), of which 23,000,000 are British. In the 
nited States the average general admission price, 
clusive of taxes, was 25.2 cents. Capital invested 
n the film industry is estimated at $3,000,000,000, 
of which $2,060,000,000 is in this country, and the 
number of persons employed (U. S.) 193,000, di- 
‘vided as follows: Production, 31,000 (estimated 
weekly payroll, $2,750,000); distribution, 
nnual payroll, $23,500,000); exhibition, 145,000 
mnual payroll, $162,214,400). The film industry 


405. Of the 9,500 extras registered with Central 
°Casting, the average number employed daily was 
842; the average daily wage, $11.50. Approxi- 
mately 276 different industries, of a single motion 


_ Motion Picture Statistics _ 
‘picture, 503 (not including 


14,300. 


United States, by States, as of January 1, 1942. 


were produced during the 19: 
ber cent of the wofld movie far 
Hollywood, where the studio investment 
$125,000,000. ; oe ie ee 
The production dollar is divided as follows: cas 
25 per cent; extras, bits and characters, 5 ‘per { 
cent; director, 10 per cent; director assistants, 2. 
per cent; cameraman and crew, 1.5 per cent; lights, © 
2 per cent; makeup, hairdressers and supplies, 0 
per cent; teachers, 0.2 per cent; crew and labor, 
1:2 per cent; story preparation, 7 per cent; story 
costs, 5 per cent; costumes and designers, 2 per 
cent; sets and art directors, 12.5 per cent; stills 
and photographs, 0.4 per cent: cutters, 1 per cent: 
film negative, 1 per cent; tests, 1.2 per cent: in- 
surance, 2 per cent; sound-engineering and nega~ 
tives, per cent; publicity, transportation, 
research, technical, miscellaneous, 2 per cent: in- 
direct costs, 15 per cent. es 
In the United States there is one motion picture 
theatre seat for every 12 inhabitants and one 
theatre open for every 8,000. 5 
Below is a list of motion picture theatres in the 


Closed Theaters Open Theaters 


; ett Total Theaters 
_ STATES Towns — 
' No, Seats 
Bis 4 acs 180 295 110,714 
66° 105 46,139 
‘182 ga'bee 


elaware 
of Columbia. . 


aha 10,013 | 20,281 


11,719,101 


The Sunday Times of London in an arti 
‘(Mareh 23, 1942) reported Adolf Hitler had a ve 
___-yvate income of $12,000,000 a year from a concealed 
tax of one-half of one per cent of the total wages 
yey) tenes Bea the “og Asie of fica country. The 
‘Times estimate S private income to 
eee ee os the eaaore Ht) ae 
oar ‘he fund, Known as the ‘‘Ado’ er Speni 
Deutschen Wirtsschaft’’ (Adolf Hitler punky ot 
German Economy) -was started (1933) after Hitler 
called the eciny industrialists together and de- 
‘manded that a fund be put at his disposal for 
‘‘charitable purposes.”” The money which goes into 
_ Hitler’s private banking account, is free of income 
tax and payments to the fund, levied only on major 
companies, are concealed in their balance ‘sheets 


No. 


2,362 
Hitler’s Annual Income is Put 


Seats No. Seats 
24! 7,000 271 |® . 103,714 
18 4,58 87 41,557 | 
11 4, 268 


906,567 | 17,919 


rted, are for- 
Ww members of 
balance sheets — 
allowed to — 
tract 2) 


By terms of the con’ 
absolute control over the 


nd brig 
can: : 
ore eee not account for more than a f 


Sporting Events—The World Series of 1942 673 


SPORTING EVENTS OF 1942 AND RECORDS 


St. Louis Cardinals Win 1942 World Series From 
New York Yankees 


The St. Louis Cardinals, champions of the National League, defeated the New York 
champions of the American League, in the 1942 World Series, four games to one. been 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF FIVE GAMES 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sb. aye. 


&. ee po. a. e. 
LA a Se 5 1 2 Ss 7 0 Oo 1 2 1 2 32-15 14 1930) 2967 
Rolfe, 3b... ae 4 17 eG ee, Se” f tl 2 0 .353.7°3- 1a [Ol eareone 
Crosetti, 3b... eS 1 3: 6. 20/0, G8. fe 9 10 1 O .000 1 1 O 21.000 
Cuallenbine, rf.......... 5 19 3 5526 LS Or 3 1 2 1 .263 6 O O 6 1.000 
iMaggio, cf........... 5 21 3 Ha CIO BG. 6 1 0O .333 20 O O 20 1.000 
RUNES ERUES mrerete sake» dvs 2306.2 ,4° 10) Be 0 22 1 3 O .200 12 1 O 13 1.000 
hy 5-21 1 2 3 tt’ 0. 0.0.7 O '.095. 11°12) Ge 2seteono 
OS &, 19 1 & 46. G0 8-0 1 0 0. :263 25> 2 1 27 .963 
miassett, Ib...........-. 3 9 1 Sd wk, 409 | O> , 0 dh. .3335 Tae 1 17 .941 
Priddy, 3b-1b.......... 3 10 O 1 2 1 0). 6 1 0 @Q .100° 22) (4 f [27ees 
ARETE, Dae cs cre ne eee 4 9 0@..2 2 @ 0, © 0 3 © .222°-0 “tye 
MURAL Raikes. wip bs » ds Riek 0.0 0. ® -0%.0 »0 0. -0 000°. 0° 30" Se ae 
POPMIAEI Dene ose coo ws D -2, 6405.0 26-70, °0 1 0 od .000° 0 2 O° 2 1006 
Chandler, p............ mm 20) CO. aS BP Oy aa 8 48. 1 Oo .000 2 2 0 41,000 
PEeMDACK 0. 25. ccs 2 oO, 0-0 09 @ 8. 0 -0 OO @ *.000* 0 70000 aOaeins 
PEEOHOL Ss Yh dis coves conus 1 O. O20" WO 0,8, 07 2.0.5.0) » 0. 000-2 UF ema 1 .000 
CO a eae 1 0:0 (907 0 0 0:0 ...0° 0. 0: 2000. 10~ JOR Omen: 
REST DP wast ae wes ate 1 1 O46 0 0 Det FOR 7,8 1 0 .000 +0: "Is OU SeeiSE cos 
‘ EG ee ees 1 2 0 0 0 0 6.0 .0. 0 OO. .000° 0-0} UO Gee ons 
A rest 1 Den 1 1 0.0.0 -0 0 061.000 0° SS O2aGzcee 
18 44 59 6 © 3 8 22 3° .247 132 45 “S182 00975 


se oo SE ER Ae 178 


*Batted for Bonham, ninth inning, second game; for Chandler, eighth inning, third game. **Batted 
for Ruffing, ninth inning, fifth game. +tRan for Dickey, ninth inning, second game; for Dickey, ninth 
inning, fifth game. {;Batted for Bonham, ninth inning, fourth game. 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


Bat. Fidg. 
g. ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sb. avg. po. a. e. te, avg. 
RWI UD. 5 «sv sis clea e's Bree Ns BONIS De. OOO, ws 2 0.1 f0" 5.300 16 3 25 (880 
T: Moore, cf....:..---- 5°17°'2 & 6) 2-0 ° 0 2.3 0. [204 15° so. ana oeenie 
Slaughter, rf.........-: 5 19° 368 AQVoeP oO bos © 2 00” 1263 8a Seon 
Mrlalelt.. ook aces «3 5-18-24 5 LO: 0. 4”. O00 (3222 Sako ONeTaee 
W. Cooper, ¢......-.+-- & 21° 3 '6re7 150250) 0 91° 0. 286 24 “oe Teioyaemane 
SA ee ee 6 17 30! Ss AGS BOON $2 Bat 0. 3976) ee "980 
Kurowski, 3b........-. Bib OZ?) A069 08 ed 2 Bin OF 1267) 77, ie ee 
Me Marion, s8.......-.---- 5 18 2 2 Ve SOR OF) 1b) 2) 607111 (13 Se eeoeeoness 
M. Cooper, p........-- 2° 571 2 L208 90 20> Lb 0-200" +0) a orerennn 
ORKIOY, Din-«2-.-+e:- $ 7% CO 1:1 Of .0820 (05 0 (143-9 2 ON 
Gumbert, p......-.-.5- 2° 0 6.0.6 0.-0 0 0 0 0 [000% 0 iy SOmeeoon 
ST ee 3. £60 Ly 1y0e 0 0 ..0., 0 01.000, 0 ata 
Op) Gee tr 0 0 0°"O'*0 (0 °°0.' 1° 0. 000-0 0 Onno 
*#Sanders.....-..----- x 4 1 0 O40 +O 2. 0 0". (000° 0: 10 NO ommnnn 
(On ae 1 1 0.1 1) OL 6 0: 0° 6 61/000 0 SG Omen 
ohh ee 20 ! 1 +0 00°50 60-0 G (0.4000 0 Os ONmO ann 
1 a 1-2\0 *0 0-0 640° .0 ).0..0, (000 0: 70 70;mommens 
“Lei t 00. {0-0 of 070 (0°. 0° (000° 10> 70m Gonnmenne 
rotate picks eset 163 23 39 53 4 2.2 17 19 0 .239 135 45 10190 .947 


_ eighth inning, first game. **Batted for Kurowski, ninth inning, first game; for. 
' ee events toning. fourth game. +Batted for Lanier, ninth inning, first game. 7jRan for O’Dea, 


-ninth inning, first game. 
z eo x COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


20° (P'" 2. 1 6S ORGemngeets 

; w York Yankees...... - 

x Ba Louis Cardinals. . .....6 500+. sc ce cece crete eee nee eeeees 2 0 1 1 0 1 3 1 e 23 

run: 3; St. Louis, 22. Runs batted in—Keller 5, W. Cooper 4, Kurowski 5, 

err °3 by Raed, acl 2, M. Cooper 2, Cullenbine 2, DiMaggio 3, Hassett 2, Brown, Slaughter, 

Marion = O’Dea, Priddy, Rizzuto. Left on bases—Cardinals 32, Yankees 34. Double plays—Brown, 

i ior “ond Hopp: Keller and Dickey; Marion and Brown; Gordon, Rizzuto and Priddy; Hopp, Marion 

Matigrown. Sacrifices—T. Moore 3,'Cullenbine, White, Hopp 2, Kurowski. Umpires—Summers and 
Hubbard (A. L.), Barr and Magerkurth (N. L.). Times of games—2:35, 1:57, 2:30, 2:28, 1:58. 


PITCHING RECORDS 


: ST. LOUIS ne : 
[ 4 F car} é . bb. F 5 ek a i pet. er av 
me Pitcher Bee dh te 83 ES GGG 8 6 1/000 a2 ae 
Beazley... .---0-eecc ses eecsees ; 7 5 (ay ee ie ee ee Me ee ete 
fei pire rot Ast 5 UG 1g 47 ao) sg. 4° 9) * 0 “0 0 eee 
OE lear ee ae $20 7% 1 bk 650, 0.0. Of 0 Oe eoane OLED 
Gumbert. .----++eesee eer cs eres a Por te F} 4 ° o8 0 8 -eiecek ute 
DME cee ics 2S Caco ey Oy 10/0, 07 OCONEE 00 0 
NEW YORK : : 
lees » . bb. so. wp. hb. w. fe pet. er av. 
ee echer 1 a eee Oe 4.00 
aS one nei mE Pee, ida ae oy Mr am EE 
ax? XESS aaa Z 2 0 84 5 I I i 3 0 0 0 i 1:13 
Shandler.....---+-+++++-9+ eos aa ef ae) Ae ake eee aay at | 000 18.00 
le aaa te ~ 10-0» =854 0 70° 0 0 0 0 50.0 5000 ne.00 
CAA Oe aaa aia te ngpaty ea D0. (01. 0° 0-0" 0-0. _.000 40700 
CUS engage eae “ F OR Rae oy 0. 
Reece ic Seiten esa 3 21 
ia 


7 
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os 


Box Scores of New York Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals. 


FIRST GAME, ST; LOUIS, SEPT. 30. ATTENDANCE, 34,385—GROSS RECEIPTS, $151,797 
; NEW YORK YANKEES 


ab. fs, hi. th,’ 2b.. 3b. .he.7ibb: so: sh. — sb; po. Boe ee 
RISPAACOS ER oicig aiare s <i iwye'a s « 4 0 0 0 0 0 @ 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 
OMG, Div cink .'s 5 2 2 2 0 0 t) it) 2 0 0 0 1 0 
Cullenbine, 3 1 1 2 1 0 ] 1 0 1 (1) 1 ) 0 
iMaggio, cf 5 2 3 3 0 0 0 0 0). 8 tf] 3 0 0 
Keller, if... 4 0 0 Q 0 0 0 pt 2 0 0 4 0 tt) 
Gordon, 2b. 5 0 0 0 iv) 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 
Dickey, ¢:.. sé 4 1 2 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 9 0 0 
PLASBSDE ED ict ciccs vce oes 4 1 2 3 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 1 0 
LD iho 0 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i) 0 
Chandler, Dio. sss. oe ene _0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
MCT ES A 38 vf il 13 2 0 0 a 8 1 0 27 5 0 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. pe Pas. 
RCO WEN coe se ore saa ss ose-a 4 0 1 L 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 1 
EM NAOOTS, ORS foc. ese 4 t) 2 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 1 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
4 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 8 1 0 
me 0 0 0 0 0 i) o-1 0 oO, 1 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 e 0 3 0 i) 1 0 0 
0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 1 1 3 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 3 2 0 
2 0 Q 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 1 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 ) 0 ()) 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 
vA 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 t) 0 0 
tt) 1 0 0 0 0 ti) 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 
TPE LS 34 4 7 9 0 i 0 6 8 0 2. 27. 8 4 
a-Batted for Gumbert in eighth. c-Batted for Lanier in ninth. 
b-Batted for Kurowski in ninth. d-Ran for O’Dea in ninth. 
‘ SCORE BY INNINGS 
PRM MEY RUSSENCMTIK DOES GER), 5. Ji foigs o-<Misie a Skls.o nid. csleesticee wanes 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 3 2—7 
St. Louis Cardinals........:.. a ee Wass tins cee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Runs batted in—Hassett 2, DiMaggio, Marion 2, O’Dea, T. Moore. 
RR oes Satece 0. Cardinals 9. Struck out-By Rating §| 
eft on bases—Yankees 9, Cardinals 9. ruck out—By Ruffing 8, M. Cooper 7, Lanier 1. B: 
balls—Off Ruffing 6, M. Cooper 3, Lanier 1. Pitching summary—Off Ruffing 5 hits, 4 runs in 824 innings: 
Chandler 2 hits, 0 runs in 44 inning; M. Cooper 10 hits, 5 runs in 733 innings: Gumbert 0 runs, 0 hits 


Umpires—Magerkurth (N. L.), plate; Summers (A. L.), first base; B N. L. : 
4A a). third base. Time of game—2:35. - s ah) (NG. pevond Daas aa 


SECOND GAME, ST. LOUIS, MO., OCT. 1. ATTENDANCE, 34,255—GROSS RECEIPTS, $150,009 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


p 
cd 


tb. 2b. 3b. hr! 


o 
Ls 


; ga 
PRIMMUEOW BASE Cs), ssc esses © for So ao ane ee st ~ So 
wis GlN66 eee oe ne 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
Cullenbine, rf 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 0 0 
DiMaggio, cf 1 1 1 0 ee 0 0 0. 0 7 oO. <6 
LAN ho Ay ae 1 2 5 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
MARLON NAD, ates dts ks dis eles e's 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 0 
Dickey, c 0 2 2 0 0 0 QO. 0 0 0 5 0 oO 
aStainback. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Hassett, 1b. 0 1 Lh” =40 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 1 
Bonham, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 (1) 
Ruffing.... ah) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total..... 3 10 45) 2. Ook Rh a ell oe og 
ST.. LOUIS CARDINALS 
ab. [r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. a 
PRS gE Sng ogc a aes 
ct) 1 0 2 0 0 
4 1 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 
Pb Pa a pee gaat a 
0 0 4 0 0 
3 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 
3 0 1 3 0 1 0 0 0 0 3 u H 8 
MOU OIE TBA Saige sistas cine + ae 3 0 0 0 0 0 t) 0 0 0 0 1 4 
BEUORRIAY, Dei cc css. o toss 8) 8 f oO ahh 10a Olen 6 ne 
On a i 30.7.4) 6, 1) 2a ea eae na ee “5 
a-Ran for Dickey in ninth. b-Batted for Bonham in ninth. ‘ 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
ID WamOURER UME GEB IES 5 voi. cccas sles sods sic suche Sieg ms 
St. Louis Cardinals... .././ 22: hee et » Di eae Mea 3 8 Hy Q Q $ ° 


Runs batted in—W, Cooper 2, Kurowski, DiM 
Earn ed ‘yuns—Yankees a Ca 0 ainale 4 . at Keller 2, Musial. f 
Ses_-Yankees 7, Cardinals 4. Double play—Brown, Marion and Hopp... 
Cm L.) plate aet a L.), first base; Hubbard (A. L.), second base; ‘Magerkurth 


\ i! e 
Bees 
Ors: 
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Box Scores of New York Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals 


| ‘THIRD GAME, NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 3. ATTENDANCE, 69,123—GROSS RECEIPTS, $267,177 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
h. ra 2b. 3b. hr. 


3 
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ee 
) 
| no coko ymca pe em 
| comccocomn 


RTO aL ey ee 


UTS gage Saas 
POWER OD... csc. oe 


oonocoeo®? 


| cococccco 


| On moonne 
| in 
N CORrcorCoOe 


sae 
t-] 
oe 
o 
Ce 
wo 
o 
©] oocccococo 
o| cecesecce 
® 
wl COOSOORNSD 
eo 
~| hooooooooF 
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eo] copecocoet 
i) é 
NI] CON maNWHE 
| 3 
al emneccoonn 
nl oo 
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o| eooooroownasnr F an] OH HOoHHOM 
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iv a eae 
Meronetti, Sb... 6-6. sees 


- 


-_ 


Priddy, 3b-1 
Chandler, p. 
aRufiing... 

Breuer, p.. 


©] coccescoocccen 
leoon 


ol cospococoeccce 
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elooooososoosoos 
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a-Batted for Chandler in eighth. 
‘ SCORE BY INNINGS 


coo 
oo 
Ty 


AT eta OSS oe Oa PM teen Pye ire nee on ty) 
eS COPECO WT AYIRCPR ete Fann 5: ie ne «2 reratie hoes s psqa se nels els 0 


Runs batted in—Brown, Slaughter. 
Earned runs—Cardinals 1. 
Left on bases—Cardinals 4, Yankees 6. Double play—Keller and Dickey. Struck out—By Chandler ss 
3. Bases on balls—Off Chandler 1, Turner 1. Pitching summary—Off Chandler 3 hits, 1 run in 8 ; 
innings; Breuer 2 hits, 1 run in 0 innings (none out in ninth, pitched to 3 batters); Turner 0 hits, 
0 runs in 1 inning. Losing pitcher—Chandler. Umpires—Barr (N.L.), plate; Hubbard (A. L.), first base; 
Magerkurth (N. L.), second base; Summers (A. L.), third base. Time of game—2:30. ; 


FOURTH GAME, NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 4. ATTENDANCE, 69,902—GROSS RECEIPTS, $269,408 — 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


oo 
or 
oo 


ab. rs h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. as, es 
OSU ad A ae Se ees 6 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i § 0 
SE PRQORGI ICT < c.sioes ole os oe 3 0 2 3 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 6 0 0 
IRV GNTCT off sso... oss ott 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
MOMISRA DE hoe orotes bc sighs biG ae 3 2 2 3 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 0 0 
We Cooper, ©. ....665 626% 5 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
CSET, WUD g's no aie ois ols ste 3 2 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 7 0 0 
PUTO WSL SD oie. sre awe s 3 1 1 £ 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 
MARION. BE... %. . 0c wees + ae © 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 6 4 0 

We Cooper, Pe... <-. <'- )< oe 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 oO at 
Seip ert. Poo. 6 as. -.- v2 = 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PM REUE ore So yas Sore = 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Oo Rep: 

BEMEINIE THO.) co aiole aYeps, >. ° 3 9 rai 1 0 ‘Oo 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 “FO. 
PAAIMOP ODS os ce 'o,2 sie ee os aioe 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 -0 0 0 oO | 
' ROC AL Fa). o'sle.e viele a'r 36 9 12 14 2 0 3 i] 7 2 3 0 27 9 1 
NEW YORK YANKEES : 

' ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po, 2 Ee. 
5 1 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 
4 2 2 3 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 
4 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0:6 10 

4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 ‘ 
a 1 1 4 0 0 1 0 1 0.) 6 4 0 0 
4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 
4 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 2 0 
uf 0 0 0 0 Oo .0 0 1,0 0 0 1 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 C1) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Q 0 
. “Ln 4 Wee eae STAG TLIO aw te 20 Oehy Ad fr. 2. 60s \00;2RN ae 
; -a-Batted for Pollet in seventh. b-Batted for Bonham in ninth. G 

SCORE BY INNINGS 

0 0: 07% 6° 0 Ou" Nomen” 


_ Louis Cardinals. .........-----s.0 ee ee sere eter eee eee es 
Row York Yankees..........-.-:e eee erect ee ee eee eet eeee es 1 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0—6 


Runs batted in—Keller 3, Cullenbine 2, Kurowski 2, M. Cooper 2, T. Moore, Musial, Priddy, W. Cooper, 


‘Marion, Lanier. 1 > 


Earned runs—Cardinals 9, Yankees 5. : 
es—Cardinals 10, Yankees 5. Double play—Marion and Brown. Struck out—By Borowy 1, 
Beton a Cooper 2. Bases on balis—Off Borowy 3, Donald 2, M. Cooper 1, Bonham 2. Pitching 


- —O: orowy 6 hits, 6 runs in 3 innings (none out in fourth); M. Cooper 7 hits, 5 runs in. 
Mg danines: fF eels Shits, 2 runs in 3 innings (none out in seventh); Gumbert 1 hit, 1 run in 14 inning; 
Bonham 3 hits, 1 run in 3 innings; Pollet 0 hits, 0 runs in 14 inning; Lanier 2 hits, 0 runs in 3 innings. 
‘Winning pitel:er—Lanier. Losing pitcher—Donald. Umpires—Hubbard (A. L.), plate; Magerkurth (N.L.). 
first base: Bumthert (Ac L.), second base:Barr (N. L.), third base. Time of game—2:38. 
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FIFTH GAME, NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 5. 


Sporting Events—The World Series of 1942 
Box Scores of New York Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals 


ATTENDANCE, 69,042—GROSS RECEIPTS, $266,858 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
ab. rr. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so, sh. sb. po. a. e. 
Brown, 2b... 3 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 2 
T. Moore, cf. 3) 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 3 0 0 
Slaughter, rf 4 1 2 5 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Musial, if... .. 4 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Wi Cooperseon. os se 4 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 
PIODD PED Tid a Gip Sa eo lS we 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 O 0 1 0 2 ae 1 
Sourowskl, SD; oc... 5... 4 1 1 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Marion, 83.32. .......50... 4 Ci) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 or, SD 3 5 0 
BCASIBY, Delicionc id. .S60s 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 i) 1 
OCIA ke dress ves 33 Uva. 9° 15-.0 6 2 © i iS 82> ee 27 moe 
NEW YORK YANKEES : 
. ab. r. hy as 4 am a ae . at = oe Py ; . ‘ ° 
i 4 1 é 
Ri ite 3b rT ce leona | 1? OF! OF 846.250. 0) 10S. Seema 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Tale, } 0 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 3 0 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 
0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 1 1 
3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 i 0 0 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 1) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
35 2 Ze 18 0 0 1 1 2 0 & @. 27 6 1 
a-Ran for Dickey in ninth. b-Batted for Ruffing in ninth. . 
Bre : SCORE BY INNINGS 
PIMENTEL ETC IESRE force eS Mieys!oym ow enh Sigua vio See cele wee oly s 0 0 0 1 0 1 1) 0 2-4 
Sy Mere Se CYS SS a ae 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 o—2 


Runs batted in—Rizzuto; Slaughter, DiMaggio, W. Cooper, Kurowski 2. 


Earned runs—Cardinals 4, Yankees 2. 
_ Left on bases—Cardinals 5, Yankees 7. 
and Brown. Struck out—By Beazley 2, Ruffing 3 


Double plays—Gordon, Rizzuto and Priddy, Hopp, Marion 
Bases on balls—Off Beazley 1, Ruffing 1. 


Umpires— 


Magerkurth (N. L.), plate; Summers (A. L.), first base; Barr (N, L.}, second base: Hubbard (A. L.), 


third base. Time of game—1:58. 


Little World Series of 1942 


5 First game, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 24 (night). 
- Attendance, 3,494. 


RHE 
MMM MPACUSE 23, .26.,...... 3100001106 10 2 
BORCOMMMIDUS! Ste. evs... < 0000001001 5 2 


Batteries—Lambert and Bottarini; Crouch (44), 
Barrett (624), Burkhart (2). Losing pitcher, 
Crouch, 


Second game, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25 (night). 


PAVPACMBE Sg. Selo < ea. 0100000012 61 
POIUMADUS Gwe ees ss ele a 20100000x-—3 6 0 
Batteries—Barrett (7), Konstanty (1) and 

. Hartje; Brecheen and Heath. Losing. pitcher, 


Barrett. 


‘The 1942 Little World Series was the 25th annual 


. four games to one. 
of the first four games; Syracuse $3,571.16. 


Third game, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 26 (night). 
RHE 


Columbus’ Sieve ieee 1001100104 8 3 

SYTACUBG Ei ten yo 325.55 1000002003 7 3 
Batteries—Munger and Heath; Andrews (6), 

Konstanty (2), Schultz (1) and Bottarini. 


Fourth game, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 28 (night). 
Columbus ........... 000202 21 3-16 ig oS 
Syracuse! 4 <a. koa 1200011—5 10 6 


0 
Batteries—Roe (4), Burkhart and Blaemire: 
Lambert (8), DeLaCruz (1) and Bottarini. Winning 
pitcher, Burkhart; losing pitcher, Lambert. 


Fifth game, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 29 (night). 
00000103 ues 


pice poole ova s+ ceatany 

WRACUSES. © ccaees wae? 1000000102 
Batteries—Wilks and Blaemire; Barrett on 
Bottarini. 


minor league classic. Columbus won the series 


Minor League Baseball in 1942 and 1943 


W. G. Bramham, president of the National 
Association of Baseball Leagues, in his annual 
report (1942) said: 

“Professional baseball will continue if (1) it can 
get players qualified to play professional baseball 
and if (2) transportation is available to carry out 
’ schedules. If the prosecution of this war eliminates 
either of these important ‘ifs,’ as applied to pro- 
fessional baseball, then we will gracefully accept 
a temporary fate which is made inevitable in a 
greater cause.”’ 

Of the forty-one minor leagues which closed the 
1941 season ten were forced to disband before the 
start of the 1942 season because of difficulties 
pisaeht on by the war, Bramham said in the 
report. 7 

These were the Arizona-Texas, Cotton States, 


Michigan State, Alabama State, Coastal Plain, 
Eastern Shore, Florida State, No : ansas 
Ohio State and Western Leagues. or 3 
na on, thirty-one individual 
before the start of the 1942 Loreras s fiven as 
these vacancies were filled by new clubs and those 
transferred from disbanded leagues, leaving a net 
fel oo op fe Feet fixer individual clubs 
° e tart 
of nk cae compalgn: a ae 
ve other leagues—West Texas-N 
Florida, East Coast, Evangeline, Kentucky-Indiveg 
and Californis—disbanded during the past season. 
The report said that to date (Oct. 10, 1942) 
1,224 minor league players have reported as join- 
the armed forces of the government. A total 


of 692 had 
eae ad gone into factories engaged in war 


Pennants Won in 1908 on Closing Day of Season 


The St. Louis Cardinals won the National League 
pennant (Sept. 27, 1942), the last day of the season 
and the first time since 1908 that the pennant 

*had been decided in either the American or the 
National League on the final day. In fact most 
‘winners in the last 30 years have had a lead of 
better than a game and a half at the close of the 
season. The American League race in 1908 was 
decided on the last day when the Detroit Tigers 


beat the White Sox. Had the 

day they would have taken ee ba thee 

ee Ke gees pele ees The National 
ear @) 

the * Chic: Cubs qa the. New tous kone 


y off g 
@ score of 4 to 2. Fred M 7 
Giants the title several days ‘be fore. the: hake 


Chicago won the title in a single Was oF oe 
the season. ‘ 


. 


a 


e by. 
e 
of 


~ 


Total attendance was 21,229. The Columbus team received $5,356.75 as its share - 


’ Sporting Events—World Series Receipts and Shares 677 
a 5 : 
How Players Shared World Series Money 


Winning Losing Winning Losing 
Yr. | G.| Players’ Share/Players’ Share}| Yr. | G.|Players’ Share|Players' Share 
5 a a ee al ae SelM Ea vl ae eet “Sr. 
1929 | 5 |Philadelphia. .$5,620/Chicago...... $3,782|)|1936 | 6 |Yankees...... $6,430/Giants...... $4,654 
1930 | 6 |Philadelphia.. 5,785/Cardinals. .... 3,875||1937 | 5 |Yankees...... 6,471|Giants....... 4,489 
1931 | 7 a 2 4,467) Athletics... . . 3,023||/1938 | 4 |/Yankees..... »783)Cubs........ 4,674 
1932 | 4 | Yankees...... 5,232}Cubs........ 4,244||1939 | 4 |Yankees...... 5,614;/Reds........ 4, 
1933 | 5 |Giants....... 4,257|Senators. .... 3,020)/1940 | 7 |Reds......... ,803|Tigers....... 3.531 
1934 | 7 |Cardinals..... 5,389/Tigers......: 3,354/|1941 | 5 |Yankees..... 5,943|Dodgers..... 4,82 
1935 | 6 |Tigers ....... 6,545/Cubs........ 4,198||1942 } 5 ICardinals .~*. 6,192; Yankees ..... 3,351 
The Yankees voted 3334 shares and $6,600 in gratuities; the Cardinals 28 full and five one-fifths 
shares and gratuities. 
‘ BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1942 
rw Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 
1903 |Boston, A. L... § _|Pittsb’gh,N.L..| 3 4 2 
x fused | play Boston, A.L. a 3 
©) CPhiin. AC eae 1 4 3 
4 |Chicago, N.L...| 2 4 a 
4 |Detroit,A L....) 0 4 0 
4 |Detroit, A.L....) 1 4 0 
4 wel. AS 4 1 
4 1 4 2 
4 2 4 3 
4 3 4 (0) 
4 1 4 1 
4 0 = 3 
t 1 4 2 
4 1 4 2 
4 2 - 1 
4 2 4 , N. oy igen! 
5 3 4 /|Cincinnati, N.L.} 0 
5 2 4 |Detroit, A. L..:|. 3 * 
5 3 4 |B’klyn, N.L...| 1 
a 4 0 4 INUYX. ATA 1 
WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 
Wr. Clubs G{|Atten.| Recpts. {| Yr. |. Clubs G|Atten. |Recpts. 
. L.-N. Y., A. L. . 8] 269,976} $900,233 || 1932) N. T., A. L.-Chicago, N. L] 4)191,998 $713,377 
1923 NX NILON. ¥., A. L_: 5| 185,947] 605,475 ||1933/N. Y., N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 5|163;076 | 679.365 
1923|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L. . 6] 301.430!1,063,815||1934/S. L., 'N. L.-Detr., A. L...| 7|281,510 {1,128,995 
1924| Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L.. 7| 283,665/ 1,093,104 || 1935] Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L.| 6|286,672 |1,173,794 
1925] Pitts., N. L.-Wash., A. L. . 7| 282/848] 1,182,854 ||1936|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L. .| 6/302,924 |1,304,399 
1926|St. L., N. L.-N. Y., A. L. . 7] 328,051] 1,207,864 |/1937|N. Y., A. L.-N. ¥.,N.L..| 5 238,142 |1,085,994- 
1927|N. Y.. A. L.-Pitts., N. L.. 4) 201,105) 783,217|/1938|N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 4/200,823 851.166 
1928|N_Y., A. L.-St. Louis, N.L. 4| 199,072) 777,290||/1939|N.Y.,'A. L.-Cin’natl, N. L.} 4 183,849 845,329 
1929] Phil., A. L.-Chic., NL... 5] 190, 859,484 |/1940/Cinc., N. L.-Detroit, A. L.| 7|/281,842*| 1,322,328 
1930] Phila., A. L.-St. Louis, N.L. 6] 212,619] 953,772||1941|N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn. N. L..| 5|235.773 1,107,762 
1931/St. Louis, N.L.-Phila.. A. L. 7| 231,587/ 1,030,723 ||1942/St. Louis, N.L.-N-Y., A. L.} 5|276,717*/1,105,249 


*Does not include broadcast rights. 


42— - re $362,926.65. United Service Organizations received the entire $100,000 from the 
Gait of the Lan ats cack included in gross receipts) and 49 per cent of the receipts from the third 
and fourth games. U.S. O. also would have received all receipts from the sixth and seventh games if 
- they had been played. Players shared only in the first four games. Commissioner, leagueseand clubs 

shared in first and second games and received all receipts of fifth game. Seventy per cent of the 

players’ share in the first four games go to the competing teams on a 60-40 basis. The remaining 30 

per cent goes to the first division clubs in each league. The 1942 pool was $427,579.41 with the 70 per 
_ cent for the two clubs $299,304.59. Of this $179,582.75 went to the Cardinals. The Brooklyn Dodgers, . 
” runners-up in the National League, and the Boston Red Sox, runners-up in the American League, each 
received $32,068.46 to divide among the players. The New York Giants and the St. Louis Browns, 

third place teams in their leagues, drew down $21,378.97 each, and the fourth place teams, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, received $10,689.49 each. 


| Pitchers Who Have Won 300 Big League Games 


Yrs. W... Le PC. Yrs. W. UL. ' PC: 
‘Den see-e.-.-22 511 315 617] John Clarkson.. wseee bagel 32 Tey eee 
Walter EEN iam ...21 414 276 .600 | Eddie Plank ... 17 324 190 .630 
_ Grover Alexander. . ...20 373° 208 .640 | Charles Radbourn -11 310 191 .619 
Christy Mathewson... Sse aa os rh ew ee tae ce bd : 
oe See eae H nthony Mulane.........«.:.... 
| fran este oe ae oe fer 14 342 * *| Robert M. Grove. ..........0.i-. 17 300 138 .685 
__-*No record. . 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 
e NATIONAL LEAGUE—26* INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 
~-00001000000000000000000'0 0 01 9 2 
Aaa 0000010000900000000000000 0-1 15 2 
a lled on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes play. é 
a ee Gadose and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. , * 


3 
a 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
ots) cee ies oe i 10000000000000000000 

Pac eee eh 3 aNd rae O0000L1000000000000000 

ours-47 minutes. — Pee O OES 

ENG Powers ‘Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


0002-4 16 2 
00 0—1 15 1 


as 


678 


Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1903-1942 


oe 


Major League Winners, 1903-1942 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Winner 

1903... Bee iaeiera\s we 

1904, .|Boston........ 

1905.. Philadelphia 

1906. .|Chicago. 

1907. .| Detroit 

1908. .|Detroi 

1909, . | Detroit 

1910. .|Philadelphia.. . 

1911.. Pee wnia.. .|101) 50] .669) Mack....... 
AOVZ. TBOSton .. 0555.5 105] 47).691| Stahl 

1913... Philadelphia’. .| 96)57|.627|Mack....... 
1914. .|Philadelphia...| 99]/53}.651)Mack....... 
1915. .|/Boston........ 101] 50} .669} Carrigan. 
1916..|Boston........ 91/63}.591| Carrigan. 
1917. .|Chicago....... 100} 54.649) Rowland. .... 
1918..|/Boston........ 75/51) .595| Barrow...... 
1919. .|Chicago....... 88] 52].629|/Gleason..... 
1920, .|Cleveland...... 98} 56; .636|Speaker... . . 
1921..|New York 98] 55).641| Huggins 
1922. .|New York..... 94/60!.610| Huggins 


90.00 09]00 00 00.00 00 00.00.00 00 00 00 690000000000 | Clubs 


Year Winner 
1923..|New York..... 
1924. .| Washington. 
1925. .| Washington 
1926. .|New York 
1927..|/New York..... 
1928. .|New York..... 
1929. .|Philadelphia... 
1930. .|Philadelphia.. . 
1931. .|Philadelphia.. . 
1932..|/New York..... 
1933. .) Washington. 
1934. . |Detroit........ 
1935. .|Detroit........ 
1936..|New York..... 
1937. .|New York:.... 
1938. .|New York. 
1939. .|New York...... 
1940. .|Detroit........ 
1941..|New York..... 
1942. .'New York..... 


1656|Cochrane . . 

-616}Cochrane. 

'667|McCarthy ... 
-662|McCarthy .. . 
-651|McCarthy.. . 
wry a McCarthy .. . 
-656 Mecarthy. a 
.669|McCarthy. . . 


Manager 


McGraw....« 


Southworth. . 


- CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 


@ 
2 
Year Winner 2 
1°) 
1903. .|Pittsburgh..... 8 
1904. 8 
1905. 8 
1906. 8 
1907. 8 
1908. 8 
1909. 8 
1910 8 
1911 8 
1912 8 
1913 8 
1914 8 
1915 8 
1916 8 
1917 8 
1918. 8 
1919. 8 
1920. .| Brooklyn. . aay 
1921..| New York.....| 94|56|.614| McGraw. ....| 8 
1922..!New York..... 93/61! .604| McGraw: . 8 
Year Player Club Aver. 
MOU cece besa) WASHEr, ..%... Pittsburgh...| .334 
iF) eee Zimmerman. ..|Chicago......} .372 
TET eae Daubert ...... Brooklyn..... .350 
NOTA aiyc.s .. .| Daubert .|Brooklyn..... 329 
TOL oe. aves MUG ies sve bc New York....) .320 
TRIB. inser (Gl ee Sense os] | 3339 
BOLT 0... 000% Roush........ ret ae .341 
BOTS Societies Wheat. ....... Brooklyn. 335 
MOTO ce. .-|Cravath...... Philadelphia. . -321 
1OU0ce...6.+|Fvornsby....... t. Louis. . .370 
1021 ..... Hornsby...... St Louis, .397 
1922 & Hornsby..... . St UIs, <5. 401 
1923...... Hornsby...... St. Louis..... 384 
1924 ...|/Hornsby...... St. Louis. . 424 
ik) ae Hornsby...... St. Louis.....| .403 
TQAG . . Sotasci argrave.....'Cincinnati. -353 


Year Player Club Aver. 
T1024. dees. k P: Waner..... Pee de i see 
IQQBRceAS & Hornsby... ..||Boston. eee ae 
ph eae "Doul 2 Philadelphia. -398 
Me oe ee SIT yas oa New aon -401 
Sd Se eae Hafey -..-/St. Louis. . .349 
1032 4.0086 ODO. fake Brooklyn. -366 
LOSS). cays Wolekn racicratn& Pilndphia. 368 
TOSS er ena 2 Wane cic. Pittsburgh. 2 
1935 Vaughan..... Pittsburgh. . -385 
FOSO Jos acsche P. Waner..... Pittsburgh. . -373 
1937........]Medwick.,.... St. Louis. . 374 
dUS8 Siegen « .\Lombardi....\Cincinnati.::| 342 
OSD '. o~ Soe a's INEEND. o'. Uide ds c's St. Louis.....| .349 
194) waesche Garms.....,.. Pittsburgh oof 0355. 
p08) een RReISer. st the < Brooklyn....! .343 
> Spee Lombardi.....'Boston......1 .331 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Aver. 


.| Simmons 
Simmons. 


11] Foxx... 


: ‘Wamess 
42........ Williams 


2. 1| Fonseca. | 


-| Alexander. .... 


tees 


se eee 


sees 


00 00 00 00 00 G0 G0 G0 00 G0 GO 


9) 


(0000 09 00 00 60.00.0000 60 0000 0000 000000000000 | Club 


a 
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Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Standings 
ooo Lin 5 See aS Ey ee RE het oe EG an ads 


American and National League Records in 1942 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


™ a s & r-| By 
‘ta: 2 cm7 ww a = a 2 
= cd ea] a Sao eee wo I 
Se@ez2S5 8 a ees SBSPSESS, § % 
e227 fFSe een 8 SaC gees 3 5 
o +O. OS 8 oS 6) Seu a , Bay 2 as tate ee | 
saceegés fs 38 Ss gesceee 2 8 3 Soe 
N.Y.... 10 15 15151517 16103 51.669 .... |St.L.... 13 15 15 14 16 16 17106 48 .688 
Bost..12 .. 11 14151314 14 93 59.612 9 |Bklyn.9 .. 14 15 161616 18 104 y aor, 
St.L.. 7 11 .. 13.1113 11 16 82 69.543 1914 |N.Y:. 7 °8 .. 13151312 17 85 67 “$50 6 
Cleve. 7 8 9.-.-91115 16 75 79 .48728 |Cinc.. 7 7°9.. 12 9146 16 76 76.50 39 
Det... 7 71118 ..18 9 13 73 81.474 30 | Pitts. 8 6 7 °9 .. 1112 13 -86- 81 499 38: 
Chic.. 7 8 611 °9..13 12 66 82.446 34 |Chic..6 6 913 11 9 14 68 86 1442 38° 
Wash. 5 711° 7 13 7... 12 62 89.411 303 | Bost... 6 6 8 5-7 13.2. d4e-K60 1399 44 
a.6 8 6 6 91010... 55 99.357 48 | Phila. 5 4 5 6 6 88 ...~ 42 109 278 62% 
Lost..51 59 69 79 81 82 89 99 Lost..48 50 67 76 81 86 89 109 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
Crs Ve, _ 3b. hr. rbi. sb. € gs. rr. h, 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. a 
Boston. 152 763 1449 245 55 103 700 65 B73 St. Louis. 156 752 1455 286 68 60 689 70 369 
Bay ee 1 801 1429 221 57 108 743 64 .270 Bklyn.. 155 742 1396 262 34 62 680 80 .263 
St. Louis. 151 729 1355 237 62 98 664 36 .259 | Chicago.. 155 591 1360 218 43 75 537 63 .254 
Wash.... 151 652 1364 220 48 40 594 94 1258 Y. 154 670 1323 162 35 109 630 40 .254 
Cleve 156 590 1344 218 58 50 536 71 .253 Pittsb’ gh. 151 585 1251 173 49 54 544 42 .245 
Phila...) 154 549 1315 210° 45 33 507 41 1249 | Boston... 150 522 1211 207 19 68 476 50 .238 
Chicago.. 148 540 1215 209 36 25 480 111 .246 Phila..:. 151 409 1172 169 37 43 352 35 .232 
Detroit... 156 589 1312 213 37 76 536 38 .246 | Cinc.. 154 528 1216 200 39 66 487 43 .231 
Tie game—Cleveland-Detroit 2. Tie games—Pittsburgh- St. Louis, 2; New York- 
g nd t Bropktya: aiex om chicagas: Cincinnati-Boston; 
n-Pittsburg) ittsburgh-Cincinnati. 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Forfeit game—New York to Boston, Sept. 26, 
dp. . | 2d game: 9—0. 
New York 190 77 
=. < 158 .975 CLUB aera nee 
evelan 167 .974 = - po. a. e. p. 
tt. Lo 144 1973 | New York..... 154 4117 1836 140 134 .9770 
Philadelphia 121 _972 | Brooklyn...... 155 4194 1651 140 149 .9766 
Detroit. . 136 .969 | Boston........ 150 3991 1798 142 138 .9761 
@hicago........ 141 .969 Chicago....... 155 4194 1872 168 137 .973 
Washington 131 1964 | St- Louis... ..: 156 4230 1678 188 141 .972 
Cincinnati eae Bt 4224 1792 177 160 .971 
ittsburgh..... 182 130 .969 
“elie: Ee men cage geek Philadelphia. -. 151 4020 1825 196 149 968. 
Ome ae 2 fr. Fbi. .sb.: pe. 
Williams, Bost..150 522 141 186 36 137 3 .356 BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Wright, Chic... 85 300 43101 0 47 1 .337 g. ab. r. h. hr. rbi. sb. pe. 
Pesky, Boston..147 620 105 205 2 51 12 .331 | Lombardi, Bost.105 308 3110211 45 1 .331 
Spence, Wash. .149 629 94 203 4 79 5 .323 | Slaughter, i L.152 591 100 188 13 99 9 .318 
Gordon, N. Y...147 539 88 173 18 102 11 .321 | Musial, St. 140 467 87 14710 72 6 .315 
Case, Wash....125 515 100 164 5 46 44 .318 Walker, 8, L 73 184 37 58 O 16 I. 315 
Judnich, St. L..132 456 79 143 17 81 3 .314| Reiser, Bklyn..125 480 90 149 10 66 20 .310 
DiMaggio, N-¥.154 610 123 186 21 113 4 .305 | Mite Nut 140 sez 91 lee 6 39 9 “aL 
is ston. -30: 2 ae 
eis 0S) Neary peta 53 $0 tes $33 ate 
ovikof?, (ia 3 .300 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) French, Bklyn.. 38 40 5 12 0 6 O 2300 
§; IP. h. bb. so. w. L 4 
Butland, Boston.. 23 111 85 33 46 7 1 .875 PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
Chase, Boston.... 13 80 82 41 34 5 1 .833 8; ip. h. bb. so. w. 1. pe. 
Bonham, N.Y... 28 226 199 23 7021 5 .808 | Feldman,N.Y..., 31 114 100 72 48 7 1 .875 
Caster, St. L "39 81 62 42 39 8 2 [800 | Krist, St. Louis... 34 119 103 44 45 13 3 .813 
Russo, N. Y...... 45 41 14 14 4 1 [800 | French, Bklyn.... 38 148 127 37 6215 4.789 
Borowy, N. ¥.... 25 179 157 66 8615 4 .789| Beazley, St. L..... 43 215 181 75 89 21 6 .778 
Hughson, Bost.... 38 281 258 73 115 22 6 .786 | Cooper, St. L..... 37 277 208 67 149 22 7 .759 
Donald, > 20 148 133 44 5111 3 .786 | Lohrman, St. L.- 
Chandler, N. ¥... 24 201 176 71 73 16 5. .762| New York..... 31 171 154 35 4714 5 .737 
Brown, Boston... 34 55-29 20 9 3 .750| Wyatt, Bklyn.... 31 217 185 65 103 19 7 .731 
Lyons, Chicago... 20 179 167 30 50 14 6 .700 | Davis, Bklyn..... 32 206 180 51 5915 6 .714 
Ruffing, N : 94 194 183 41 78 14 7 .667| Melton, N. Y.. 23 143 123 33 6111 5 .688 
Bagby, Cleve..... 38 271 264 64 5417 9 .654| Dickson, St. L....-36 121 91 62 64 6 3 .667 
Trucks, Detroit... 28 158 147 71 96 14 8 .636| McGee, N. Y.. 3 46 41 6 3 .667 
H'lingsw’th, St. L. 33 160 173 49 56 10 6 .625 | Casey, Bklyn...,. 43 49 6 3 .667 
Heving, Cleve.... 27 46 53 25 12 5 3 .625| Gumbert, St. L... 59 50 9 5 .643 
Haynes, Chica. . 40 103 88 48 31 8 5 .615 | Adams, N. Y.. 30 33 7 4 .636 
Sundra, W. St. L.. 26 144 155 44 31 9 6 .600| Allen, Bklyn.. 39 5010 6 .625 
Gomez, N. Y.. 13 80 67 65 40 6 4 .600| Head, Bklyn.. 3 45 8110 6 .625 
Ferrick, Cleve.... 31 81 56 31 28 3 2 1600] Macon, Bklyn.... 14 85 68 33 26 5 3 .625 
Gorsica, Detroit... 28 62 27 20 3 2 .600| Lanier, St. L.. 34 161 137 59 5113 8 .619 
Trotter, St. L., W. 20 43 57 15 12 3 2 .600 | Vander Meer, Cin. 33 244 188 102 185 18 12 .600 
Niggeling, St. L... 28 216 172 94 107 15 11 .577| Webber, Bklyn... 19 52 46 21 22 3 2 .600 
Bridges, Detroit.. 23 174 164 61 98 9 7 :563 | Higbe, Bklyn..... 38 221 180 106 115 16 11 .593 
" 29 205.184 96 48 14 11 .560 | White, St. L...... 26 128 113 41 67 7 5 .583 
5 63 11 9 .550 | Pollet, St. L...... 27 109 98 39 40 7 5 .583 
17 14 1548 | Hubbell, N. Y.... 24 157 156 35 6211 8 .579 
7 6 65 .545| Passeau, Chic.... 35 278 284 73 80 19 14 .576 
14 13 [519 | Beggs, Cine... . +. 38 89 65 33 24 6 5 .545 
12 12 .500 | Starr, Cine....... 37 266 228 101 83 15 13 .536 
12 12 :500 | Sewell, Pitts.....- 40 248 257 73 69 17 15 .531 
12 12 .500 | Carpenter, N. ¥. 28 187 191 52 53 11 10 (524 
9 9 .500 | Walters, Cine. 34 254 223 73 104 15 14 1517 
7 7 1500 | Lee, Chicago... -- 32 220 225 66 71 13 13 .500 
5 5 .500 Warneke, t. Len 
3 3 .500 peiicage whe ltee : 27 180 173 34 591111 .500 
3 3 .500 | Tost, Boston..... 35 147 146 52 43 10 10 .500 
3 3 .500 Hamlin, Pitts... 23 112 128 18 36 4 4 ..500— 
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tted for Chandler in fifth. bBatted for M. Cooper in third. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 

3 


ed for Passeau in eighth. 
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Most Valuable 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
ent Club 
Brooklyn 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
-Pittsburgh 
.. St. Louis 
... Chicago 


c St. Louis 
2. We) ooiaaes Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
.....Cincinnati 
. Cincinnati 
...Brooklyn 
...St. Louis 


Dolph Camilli ...... 
Mort Cooper.... 


i American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions igh ee 


x hicago, Ill. 
" umberland, Md, 


4 1936—Spartanburg, S. C, 
935—Gastonia, N. C. 


P 1937—Lynn, Mass. 
4 1938—San Diego, Calif, 
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Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player Club 
ee ee epee ae Washington 
oger Peckinpaug <2 
1926—George Burns wens 
1927—Lou Gehrig: ............ Ke, nde aie 
1928—Mickey Cochrane....... ‘ 
1929—No award 
1930—No award 


New York 
Philadelphia _ 


ny 


1939—Omaha, Neb. . 
1940—Albemarle, N. C, 


# 


1941— 
1942. 


Cleveland 


oan 


~ 2 Vee eee 7 Lr 


_. Sporting Events—All-Star Series; Hitting & Attendance Records 


Reeord of All-Star 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, See 


Nationals....,..... 00000200023 § 
Americans......... 0 


E. 
0 
1 
J. 
R. 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,000. 
SECOND GAME—New York, July 10, 1934 
00026100 14 


Americans......... o—9 
Nationals 1030300007 8 


1 


THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
OO0O0100000—1 4 


Nationals...... 
Americans. . 21001000x—4 §8 
er, 


1 
~ 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derring J. 
a ae J. Wilson, Hartnett: Gomez, Harder and 
emsley. 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $93,682. 


FOURTH GAME—Bosten, July 7, 1936 
0000003 if 


Americans......... 0 ee eee ad 1 
Nationals.......... 2002000x—4 9 
Batteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell 


Paid attendance—25,534; receipts $24,388. . 


GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
Nationals.......... 000111000—-3 13 O 
Americans......... 00231200x—8 13 2 


Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. 

Paid attendance—31,391: receipts $28,475. 


SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
Americans......... 00000000 1—1 7 
Watlonais.......... 10010020 x—4 8 0 

Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Paid attendance—27,059: receipts $38,469. 


Games, 1933-1942 


SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
Nationals .......... 001000000—1 7 1 
Americans......... 000210000-3 6 1 
Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Rufing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. . 
Paid attendance—62.892; receipts $75,701. 


EIGHTH GAME-—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
American 7,-5.5. 34 00000000 0-0 3 1 
National... yo. fo25 « 30000001x4 7 0 


Batteries—Ruffing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French, 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. 

Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $42,420.79. 
NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National 00000122 0—5 10 2 
11 3 


TENTH GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American 30000000 0-3 7 4 


rd 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts $89,314.58. 
RECAPITULATION 


PEO tO oo 3 
02; total receipts $559,- 


American 
National 

Total attendance—453, 
710.25. 


a0 


After deductions for taxes and expenses from 
the receipts, the balance from the first eight games 
went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund for 
the support of indigent former players. The balance 
from the ninth game went to the United Service 
Organizations, and of the receipts of the tenth 
game $50,000 went to purchase baseball equipment 
for the soldiers and sailors in the service of their 
ee and the remainder to the Army Emergency 
Relief. 


Joe DiMaggio Holds Record for Consecutive Hitting 


Joe DiMaggio, center fielder of the New York 
Yankees, rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, 
of the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for 
55 consecutive American League games thereafter 
hit safely. He was stopped (July 17) in Cleveland 
by Al Smith and Jim Bagby, Jr. DiMaggio’s per- 
formance broke the modern record of hitting safely 
in 41 consecutive games made (1922) by George 
Sisler, of the St. Louis Browns. Another record of 
44 games, made (1897) by Willie Keeler, of. the 
Baltimore Orioles, also went into the discard. 
Actually DiMaggio hit safely in 57 consecutive 


games for he connected in the All-Star game (July 
8) but that does not count in the official league 
records. His batting average for the 56 games was 
-408. At the time Keeler made his record the batter 
was not hampered by the foul strike rule. 

Sisler in his streak of 41 games went to bat 170 
times, scored 41 runs, made 78 hits, which included 
- oh ag! and eight triples, for a batting average 
of .459. ‘ 

The all-time minor league record of hitting safely 
in consecutive games was made (1919) by Joe 
Wilhoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 
games. 


Major League Baseball Attendance in 1941 and 1942 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1942 1941 Change 1942 1941 Chang 
BSTOQEIVED (50205000 see 1,087,860 1,215,772 —127,912 |New York........... 991,314 964,722 + 26,592 
INew ork... ......0. 67,614 27,046 + 40,568 | Boston 741,026 760,000 — 18,974 
“ECE 0 i ae ead 1,000 550,000 + 41,000 | Detroit 630,845 712,257 — 81,412 
be uOUIS.... i wseess 571,297 646,190 — 174,893 | Cleveland .... 550,000 850,000 —300,000 
Pittsburgh .......... 513,285 505,845 + 17,440 | Philadelphia ........ 540,038 641,629 —101,591 
Gineinnati® 2... cs. 470,582 654,456 —183,874 | Washington . 525,530 420,000 + 105,530 
BSOBLOR) ss 2). «02s = 346,249 350,000 — 3,751 |Chicago ............ 426,874 678,911 —252,037 
Philadelphia ........ 277,074 280,380 — 3,306 | St. Louis ........... 279,987 193,000 + 86,987 
CS 29S eA Sic 4,724,961 5,029,689 —304,728 Total gf oe. 235 40sa 4,685,614 5,220,519 —534,905 
2 s 
United States Soft Ball Champions 
Men Women 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 1933—Great Northerns, Chicago, 
*1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, O. 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y¥. 1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, 1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
1938—Pohlaris, Cincinnati. 1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend. Ind. 1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—-Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans. 
Pitched Ball Travels 139 Feet a Second 
Atley Donald, a member of the pitching staff of ; meter owned by the Cleveland Indians. The pre- 


the New York Yankees, threw a baseball (Aug. 30, 
1939) in the Cleveland, O., Stadium at the rate of 
139 feet a second, or 94.7 miles an hour. Donald’s 
throw was the fastest ever recorded on the speed 


/ 


vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, of 136 feet a second. Christy 
Mathewson was clocked at 134 feet a second by a 
ballistics measuring device in Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Li Hack, McCullough 
u ough, Moses, Merullo.’ Double plays—Smit 
lows (2); Kennedy to Lodigiani to Kolloway 
my Kolloway. Hit by pitcher Passer a 
opling, Nicholson. Left on bases—White Sox, 31: 


BISTROS Ee Sven Rib eo ow eee e tat biahyye oie 


di for 
issioner’s eine $16, 


ee SCORES OF IN 
st game, Wrigley Field, Sept. 30. a enee, 


2000000013 60 
-...00000000 0—0 -3 0 
and Tresh; Lee and Mc- 


Wrigley Field, Oct. 1. Attendance, 


: Sox. Steeaeie state rd 3001001409 11 3 
‘ 1032 2000000—5 8 2 
F (3), Haynes (6) and Tresh; 
int Bake. tach Mies (1144) and McCullough. 
Ww. ne pitcher, Haynes; losin| Senn Warneke, 
3 ie game, pe Park, cts 2. Attendance, 


6 0 
4 


e 


he 19th time in the Chi 
oi TR Se ci a a” Sa eT 
0 and the White Sox were the winners 19: 

6 4 1903 ae ended in a tie. The Sox won four games and lost two in the 1940 series. 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE WHITE SOX AND CUBS, 1942 — 


2); Mueller to Kolloway; 
igiani, Tresh). Caught st 


sox ae secsis sy RECORDS 


CUBS PITCHERS’ RECORDS 


% #613 12 
Bames was 45,818 and pacstoas $46,280.50, of which 
924,86 to the players’ pool and $11,273.93 to each club. 


DIVIDUAL GAMES IN CHICAGO SERIES, 1942 


city series which | 


e Cubs w last tim 


opt 


10 : 

1—15 
2 4 4 0—23 
Stolen bases—Dallessandro, 
ay; Appling to Lodigiani to 
Humphries to Lodigiani to 
Pe (2), Moses, 


: 2 
‘Merutlo, WWwarneke. 
to Tresh to Kollow. 


Cubs, 24. Wild Pitches—T,. L 


8. cs. i h. rf. er. bb. so. w. 1. Pct. 

2 18 11 3 2 2 6 2 O 1.000 

2 ee a) 1,4" 3 1 .500 
if é Gi 'S.F23 1 0 O O .000 
1 0 3 LO. 4, 6451 > ae |) 1 .000 
ee «| > Dl OU 1 4 1 0 1.000 
1 0 a 2 pt 1 0 0 0 QO .000 
- cg. ip. h. r. er. bb. so. w. 1. Pct, 

t Ns 3 6. Scyave 2 1 O 1 000 
2.03. 38 Lie 40°98 & 207 1 1 .500 
3 0 (3S A 1 0D 2 OOO 
1 1 9 2 Ne OS 1 id 1 0 1.000 
1 ; 1 1 0 0) o 0 Oo 0 .000 
2 12 12 8 0 2 .000 
$8. 965.78 went to a) 


3, aoa game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 4. mer 


White Sox 
Cubs 


rhe game, Lie Park, Oct. 5. “ete 
Cubs’ PH pk st 800000010 1— 
White Sox. 85.5.0. 000000104 Rag 
mroatteries—Passeau er Orceuneueis Lyons and — 
§ rare game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 6. Attendance, 
Gabe Lata cee 00 ; 
White Sox’ 0 a hes 

_Batteries—Warn Err 


1) and Mcoulloush 
ing pitcher, Werkers 


vs 
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Ee as ae Nd es graeme laid 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


, Sporting Events—Minor League Winhorss Home Run Distances 633 


Ms) 
> 2s s 3 
=| -_- = f -| - 
oro ea € 3 = eae % 3 
e052 BE ers o) Gina Sony g a 
Se ESE EE s 3 fe 3 Pe ens g 
ec FSB a5 = & ge sf o 8 = Gi y 
Seas eee ee ee BS #222 8 5 o's eee 
Kae SOE Se OC ZS CS ak aes Soe 
AGtty .... 14 18-11 12 10 15 84 69 .549 k p P 
sth diheer sa 6 19 He a 2 7 He Ss pH 1% Monet 10 ee 10 ii It 13 1 is 83 a o8e 10 
‘¥ M12 ‘12 Ce ae 214 ; ; 2 19 1: 
er zn 4 Ay ii 11 “3 1 2 ae = aaa 5? Eyacee a0 it 10 a 13 is 8 10 i a B10 if 
4 ‘s : 506 614 | Baltim’e 91110 7 .. 13 12 13 75 77. 
Minn'lis 10 6 10 10 13 .. 12 15 76 78/494 8 ; 6 75 (7 -493 1644 
Ind'polis12 7 10 9 13 10 .. 15 76 78.494 Bi | pufalo “6 10 12 14 10.9 12 18 Se By ae A 
: £7 7 0 i ( a ey | Be -- 57 97 .370 2734 | Roch’ter 6 71011 9 610 .. 59 93 1388 3214 
Lost... .69 69 72 73 76 78 78 97 Lost....61 71 74 74 77 79 80 93 
Playoff won by Columbus. *Playofi won by Syracuse. 
LEADING BATTERS (Unofficial) LEADING BATTERS (Unofficial) 
f g. ab. r.  h.rbi. pet. ab... =r iby 2 
Stanky, Milwaukee...... 145 527 134 186 56 "S45 | Maieski, Newark. ...181 574 111 108 117 10 S48 
Becker, Milwaukee... .... 143 500 76 170 96 .340 | Moore, Mont........ 156 587 113 184 103 11 .314 
Peck, Milwaukee........ tee 567 90 189 96 .333 | Welai, Buff......... 130 456 78 141 56 30 309 
» Bestudik, Indianapolis. ..154 568 91 185 94 .326 | Robinson, Balt....... 143 526 85 162 103° 3 .308 
Brora. Se Ray Pee ee 188 ae ee — as .324 | Gordon, = SI OER Ge SO 144 514 69 154 8415 .300 
Sak ate Cn: 
Lazor, Louisville....._... 198 434 86 134 51 “309 LEADING PITCHERS (Unofiicial) 
Vosmik, Minneapolis.....146 509 64 156 78 (306 ip. w. I. E 
_ Levy, Kansas City....... 139 503 63 154 68 .306| Byrne, Newark............ 209 17 +4 #810 
' Linton, Minneapolis...... 81 229 22 70 43 .306 | Lambert, Syracuse......... 132 3 .700 
» Dillinger, Toledo........ 132 491 81 150 46 .305 | Gumpert, Newark..... ne 119 10 5 .667 
- Tipton, Kansas City..... 91 318 50 97 40 .305 reer For Rost h i 3 .667- 
eckman, Tor.-Rochester 1 
LEADING PITCHERS (Unofficial) Sakas, Rochester. 83 5 $ 625 
2 g. ip. w. 1. pet. Barrett, Syracuse. . 260 19 12 -:613 
~Karpel, Kansas City. . 116 il 1 .917 | Sierra, Buffalo... 5 211 17 It 4607 
Barrett, Columbus. 39 106 8 3. .727 | Coombs, Jersey City. -33 258 17 11 .607 
Reis, Kansas City. 159 13 65 .722/| Blackwell, Syracuse........ 227 15 10. .600 
~ Rotter, Cf cpalbeate =. Zi3 i 8 -692 | Maglie, Jersey City... 165 9 6  .600 
enslo’ ansas 3 1 .677 
Blumetté, Louisville. “368 103 8 4 667 ee COAST LEAGUE ee 
‘ , Minneapolis..... favs 2 «6 Soe y < 
Brecheen, Columbus Rovase 33 246 19 10 6a5 Sacramento. .105 iy] 596 San Francisco 88. 90 354 
~ Poat, Indianapolis...____.! 29 176 15 § 1652| Los Angeles..104 74 .584/Oakland. .... 85 92 .480 
-. Vandenberg, Milwaukee....42 235 17 10 630 Seattle...... 96 82 .539 Hollywood. . 75 103 421 
 McKain, Toledo........... 40 215 17 11 _607| S20 Diego... 91 87 .511)Portland..... 67 110 .379 
_ Deutsch, Louisville........ 34 103 3 2 «600 Playoff won by Seattle. 
¥; Other National Association 1942 Winners 
Source: National Association of Professional Baseball. Leagues 
3 League Finished First Won Playoff League Finished First Won Playoff 
Southern Little Rock Nashville Pioneer jBoise Pocatello 
_ Texas *Shreveport Shreveport Virginia Pulaski Pulaski 
Eastern Albany Scranton Western Ass’n__ |iFt. Smith Ft. Smith 
Inter-State Hagerstown Wilmington Appalachian xBristol Bristol 
Piedmont Greensboro Greensboro Bi-State Wilson Rocky Mt. 
- South Atlantic {Charleston Macon Evangeline Natchez (Disbanded) 
__ Southeastern Montgomery Montgomery Fla. E. Coast Orlando Disbanded 
\ Three-I Cedar Rapids Cedar Rapids Ga.-Fla. Valdosta Waycross 
Western Int. Vancouver ee playoff) Kitty Fulton (Disbanded) 
_ California Santa Barbara Disbanded) N. C. State Concord Thomasville 
~ Can.-Am. Amsterdam Oneonta Pony Jamestown Jamestown 
Mid-Atlantic Charleston Erie Penn. State yButler Butler 
Mountain State |Huntington Ashland W. Tex.-N. M. [Clovis (Disbanded) 
Northern Eau Claire §Winnipeg Wis. State Sheboygan Sheboygan 


~ Beaumont led at end of veguias race but Shreveport won flag in playoff. 


§Wausau forfeited final playo 
Pocatello won first malts 
Topeka won second hal 

yJohnson won first half. 


Dixie series. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


xBristol won both aires ‘put participated in playoff. 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Nashville, Southern Association, defeated Shreveport, Texas League, four games to two in annual 


Feet from plate Feet from plate 
: to fence an iH “ re to fence 
f par lame of par 
sad Dreier RF | CF| LF A A RF | CF | LF 
Yankee Stadium. ...| 296| 461] 301||New York....|Polo Grounds......] 257) 505] 297° 
© Boston....... Fenway Park....... 301} 420] 315||Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field .......] 297] 405) 357 
Cleveland. . e Park... 253 290] 450) 375||Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 353} 400) 355 
Cleveland. “|Municipal Stadium. .| 320) 450} 320]|Pittsburgh....|/Forbes Field....:..| 300) 457) 365 
Secerolent = Briggs Stadium. ... 25 342/|| Cincinnati... .|Crosley Field.......| 366] 387) 328 
See | Bal aa] aay a tami arate Pace | al dae 
l ty tadium... 1}Boston........ ep f 
od Seana ahs Ba, g rfman's Park: 310) 425} 351 itolelphia” Shibe Park. . ...| 331] 468) 335 
| Philadelphia. ../Shibe Park.........| 331] 468) 335 ; i 
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684 Sporting Events—No Hit Games; Service Contests; Semi-Pros. - 


PCR ER SE Ns Me De Ye ey ee ee ee Ne 


as Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 , 


Date Pitcher Clubs P Score 
. 1-0- 
1920-—JUly Ue es ie sw aie ee ss DORUSOM 5S wintnfels Seo = sl « Washington-Boston A............--- oe 
—April 30...........- Robertson*...........- Chicago-Detroit A..............--+- 
He a eat a IBALNERE See Ae. aicy's + New York-Philadelplia N........... 6-0 
SOMOS ce aie ves 3 es, 2e New York-Philadelphia A..........- 2-0 
BMGs pee osles. as o's @ Boston-Philadelphia A.............- /40 
PEAMCH ope leel oes = St. Louis-Boston N...........-- 5-0 
WW SNCGIRG Gee cys Brooklyn-Philadelphia N. 10-1 
VOUS Werte os,> o5 eae Chicago-Boston ok ois, 6-0 
EGU DEM SeEn seems = New York-Pittsburgh N. 11-0 
BUBITOL gyate infede:o 5» a: >.° :..|Cleveland-St. Louis A. 9-0 
IBUPKO annem ens « Washington-Boston A. 
Newsom** St. Louis-Boston ee 1-2 
P. Dean St. Louis-Brooklyn N. 3-0 
..|Kennedy. Chicago-Cleveland A.. 5-0 
..|Dietrich. . . Chicago-St. Louis Stal AS 8-0 
..|Vander Mee Cincinnati-Boston N..........---++- 3-0 
1938—June 15. ..|Vander Meer** .|Cincinnati-Brooklyn N............+.. 6-0 
1938—Aug. 27. >. (Pearson. ....... ..--|New York-Cleveland, A.............. 13-0 
1940—April 16. RFUPEORIOL S Et Pere are ey is ere a's Cleveland-Chicago A............---- 1-0 
1940—April 30..........-. Carleton -o)37o 02cm e's = #26 Brooklyn-Cincinnati N.............. 3-0 
1941—Aug. 30............ WUPMORG ole ocho a e.dis oe St. Louis-Cincinnati N.........-.--.- 2-0 


*Robertson pitched a perfect game. not a man reaching first base. 
***Night game. 


nings and allowed one. hit in tenth. 


**Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 
*=*2Opening game of season. 


American League All-Stars—All-Service Stars + 


Cleveland, O., July 7, 1942 (night game). At- 
tendance 62,094; gross receipts $143,571, including 
$62,094 for purchase of War Savings piaape ac 


All-Service ............. oo000000000 60 
All-American ........... 21000020 x—5 100 

Batteries—Feller, Rigney, Harris, Grodzicki and 
V. Smith, Pytlak; Bagby, Hudson, Hughson and 


Rosar. Pitching summary: Off Feller 4 hits, 3 runs © 


in 1 inning (pitched to two men in 2d); off Rigney 
3 hits, 0 runs in 5 innings; off Harris 3 hits, 2 runs 
in 1 inning; off Grodzicki 0 hits, 0 runs in 1 inning; 
off Bagby 3 hits, 0 runs in 3 innings; off Hudson 
2 hits, 0 runs in 4 innings; off Hughson 1 hit, 0 runs 
in 2 innings. 
pitcher—Feller. 


Major Leagues Raise $663,686.61 for War Relief_ 


Each major league baseball club played one game 
at home in 1942 for the Army and Navy Relief 
Funds. These games raised $513,686.61. In addition 
the‘All-Star game in New York City and the con- 
test in Cleveland between the American League and 
the Armed Services yielded $89,314.58 for the 
majors’ Ball and Bat Fund and approximately 
$50,000 more for the Army and Navy Relief. The 
contributions by leagues: 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
New York. ...$ 73,575.82 


Brooklyn .... 60,661.59 7 
Cincinnati 39,196.36 4 
Pittsburgh .. 35,864.39 ; 
Boston ...... 30,241.65 - 
St. Louis..... 13,844.48 4 ey 957, 
Chicago ..... 10,455.27 | Washington 9,825.26" 
Philadelphia 4,061.74 | Cleveland ... 9,390.86 
Totals ..... $267,901.30 Rotals: .<4 «< $245,785.13 


Inducted Players Barred 


‘ 

W. G. Bramham, president of the National 
-Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, ruled 
that minor league players who are on the defense 
service list and have been inducted into the armed 
forces, are not eligible to play with any club in the 
association until they have been discharged from 
the services and reinstated in organized baseball. 
In several cases, President Bramham said, players 


from Playing on Leave 


who had entered the services, taken the oath and 
had been assigned to stations applied to play with 
their clubs for short periods during fosves or 
furloughs. Players who are to enter the service 
but have obtained deferments before reporting for 
assignment may continue to play with their clubs 
during the period of deferment under permission 
from the proper authorities, Bramham said. 


Baseball Curtailed 1918 


War conditions throughout the country curtailed 
the baseball season in both major and minor 
leagues during 1918. Many of the smaller circuits 
closed during the midsummer months as the result 
of falling patronage and the ‘‘Work-or-Fight’’ 
regulations, which placed professional baseball in 
the non-essential class, hastened the end of the 
larger leagues. Under this ruling many players 
were called for service by their draft boards and a 
test case was made by the Washington Club, of 


Season in World War I 


the American League, which appealed from the 
ruling in the case of catcher Eddie Ainsmith, The 
appeal was laid before Secretary of War Baker, 
who upheld the decision of the draft board. 

As a result of this ruling the National, American 
and International Leagues closed their seasons on 
Sept. 2 (Labor Day), and the pennant winning clubs 
of the National and American Leagues participated 
in the usual World Series after receiving the con- 
sent of the proper Government authorities. 


Champion 

1935 Bismarck, N. D. 

1936 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 
1937 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 

Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 

1939 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 
Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners 

1941 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners 

1942 Wichita (Kas.) Boeing Bombers 


National Semi-Pro Baseball Champions 


Runner-up 
Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 
Buford faa Bona Allens 
Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 
Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 
Mt. Pleasant trex.) Cubs 
Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs _ 
Waco (Tex.) Dons iy 
Waco (Tex.) Dons i 


The national championship tournament | a anise Be = 
the completion of 48 state tournaments cae iota SNe ante Bon si silowing 


ay Dumont, president, Wichita, Kas 


of the National Semi 


ha 88, 


Winning pitcher—Bagby. Losing _ 
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Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 


Famous Stadiums of America 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


F a 


Grand- Bleach- Maxi- 

(*) Name and Location City stand ers mum Opened 
Awmerican Legion... 0.0... 226k cs Charlotte, N.C.,.... 15,350 17,350 1937 
Archbold (Syracuse U.)............ Syracuse, N. Y...... 19,500 34/500 1907 
Army (see Michie Stare ae 
Baker Field (Columbia U.). 4 New York, Ne Y.0.2 2 33,000 33,000 1923 
PME RERAR RI So. ors Scns gos Soh San Diego, Calif... : 30,000 0,000 1915 
3 hea Sata tairia sts ew tateceas ¢ Baltimore, Md..... “ 60,000 80,000 1922 
ROIS, Oe Sah eo ee oka Detroit, Mich... .... 47,000 58,000 1938 

: Brown (12) kal sp C2 1 UR as Oe RT Pad Providence, R. I..... 22,872 25,872 1925 
BuckHeu (U.) Mem... 225. .02 2665 Lewisburg, Pa....... 18,000 18,000 1924 
Buttalo Civic.............. os { DUNO, Nie Yel shee 2,000 65,000 1937 
California (U of ) Mem.. . .|Berkley, Cal... oe 80,000 80,000 1923 

J eemp Randall (U. of Wis. .|Madison, Wis. 45,000 5,000 1917 

BORE nese te eke -| Chicago, Ill 20,339 20,339 1929 
City Stadium. . .|Green Bay, Wis. 2,000 25,000 1925 
Cleveland, Public Mun. . | Cleveland, oa. 68,000 100,000 1931 
Golorado, (U. of).......... ....| Boulder, Colo.. 25,000 5,00 
Oo Ag) SO) a a sri Chicago, Il..... . ,000. 

@ornell (U.). Crescent.....:........ Ethaca, Ne Wy . Aes 21,500 

MIEGOM SSOWL... eae wees ess ...| Dallas, Texas. vee] 48,000 

CUT e CT cg 35/2) 0 ee Cincinnati, Ohio... . 25,500 

Perera CO wOt he kids 8 ows Se ee siac Denver, Colo: 07... 28,000 

Dudley Field (Vanderbilt U.).......| Nashville, Tenn...... 2,000 

OSU A Durham, N. C....... 35,000 

Dyche (Northwestern U.).......... Evanston, Ill........ 000 

OLAS i a Pr ee Brooklyn, N. Y...... 34,000 

ERE a ee ea Boston, Mass........ 27,000 

2) ae | GRR a eee Pittsburgh, Pa....... 29,617 38,731 
Franklin Field (U. of Penn.)........| Philadelphia, Pa..... 61,610 78,104 1895 

'. Grant Field (Georgia Tech.)..,..... Atlanta, Gai. ie... ose 27,000 30,000 1913 

— oe PREM Len Sas OR 359.0 B05 Washington TA Oace. 20,909 35,407 cp aes 

SCT FR ee ee ae Boston, Mass........ GL. COON omc weineye are 57,750 1903 

; Tiinols ti. Pik CRIN Gata o'e pi + = pid Champaign, Il....... 5,001 9, 1924 

. Indiana (U.) Mem. . .| Bloomington, Ind.... 22,000 25,000. 1925 
Indianapolis Speedway .| Indianapolis, Ind ODO: \dsnnce oie nia 35,000 1911 
Ol ST) ee Towa City, Ia. 44,834 46,834 1929 
Kansas (U. of) Me .| Lawrence, Kan.. 38,000 40,000 1921 

_. Kezar Muncipal..... San Francisco, Cali ODS 41) ata kae ara aee b 1925 

Kyle Field (Tex. A & M Col .|Coll. Sta., Texas..... 33,000 hos aah saciee 33,000 1929 
MO SIER ICH), 1.12 lope vine 4 vaio sine 3-8 Birmingham, Ala. 21,063 25,000 1927 
MosvAmpeles Mem.......2.....26-- Los Angeles, Calif ADS OOO)" lo-d aoneagiatee Stans 117,000 1923 

mer Donisiana State Un...............-. University, La....... 50,000 1000 Ml ois cmyett 

. Madison Square Garden........... New York p Eee LS;S02), Mex o's ecrta’ens 18,392 1925 

_ Madison Square Garden Bowl...... Long Island, N. Y 65,000 *'t 2. ie se sate 65, Be Ss 

"Memorial Coliseum..............- Los Angeles, Calif. i OOO! MG ota OES ston 105,000 }....... . 
Michie (West Point).............. West Point, N. Y 21,411 27,917 1924 
Spm: (0. Of) bai. < Sotacs. os-02 Ann Arbor, Mich SO M00 Lf. ee 86,000 1927 

; cewek’ U. en om Be Re he Minneapolis Minn 50,600 63,000 1924 
Meee ataeor Field CW. Va. U.).. ..,| Morgantown, W: Va." "" 38.800" 4;000 | 1924 

: ount: neer Fie 1 Ot ae wy 5 

f Multnomal eae ae neiaasy Portland, Ore........ 25,000 ,000 926 

: St ompson um 

‘ Nonaske (U. of ft), Mem MeN ents oejo"s Lincoln, Nebr....... 0, ‘ 40,000 1923 

Norlin (U. of Cale, Vipeae. Seals sk.. Boulder, Colo....... 30,000 32,000 924 

' Notre Dame, oe er aie Sua. Notre Dame, Ind.... OO) 1s Salmon ote 0! 1930 

“ rm see ¢ 

s Berar State. ae ee ds 4 REA § iiBane Columbus, Ohio 64,000 Eos ew 

_ Oklahoma (U. of) Mem 30, i: iger 

Orange Bowl (U. of Miam 40, iy een ae 

_ Palmer (Princeton U.). 50, 180; 1eo6 

> Pio of Pittsburgh). "80,000 0000 | 1935 

et on ae 52,000 912 

Y Ot ee 37,000 PAP 

| 52666 30;000 | "i939 
14,000 O03 1937 
Rose Bowl 86,000 5 aja ete 
2 Ross-Ade —- UD Ege oet eee pe Tei 5 ee ! 
ee (U. 0 COTHIB) «Sooke 18°600 25,000 1931 
plea te Ne AP Ps rics 86°600- 12°" 8.00 35,001 "4968°° 
adelphia, Pa..... i B 
Chicago, Us fe ces 77,112 200,000 1926 
Sra cena ze 000 ap |,.202° 
CHE. Ti clas a 2 1000 |........ 
Stanford U., Calif.:::|.. Seas Sats 90,000 1921 
? oes Bow! see Tulane) a 
Sun Bowl 1 ia Caps ot Mine. 3 El Paso, Texas... 9,238 12,538 1932 
chbo! : 
py ocwe (U.) see AN Tacoma, Wash. 19,800 19,800 | 1910 , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 44,382 58,000 1928 
Austin, Texas ,000 44,000 1925 
Annapolis, Md 15,812 18,962 1911 
.| New York, N.Y. 7,693 30,000 1936 
:| New Orleans, La..... FUSLOU OE) t's o minster 000 1926 
‘Vanderbiie (U. Seattle, Wash....... 40,000 | | ecto ess 40,000 1920 
pet Point, ace Michie Stadium) ‘lars ml 33,396 38,396 1914 
wabeeeeeee x Sam tienen’ Gon: as 70,599 eee Pace 70,896 | 1914 
‘New York, N. Y. 56, 90,000 1923 


_ municipal. 


"-s0alled ip unless otherwise classified; U is ‘for University; Mem. for Memorial; Mun, for 


Le 


te iy aN Saeed: 


. a. oe 


en 


7. -—-= 


ee tor 
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Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Intercollegiate Rowing 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, and Columbia. , 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during the war years and 
was resumed by four crews over a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y-, on June 19, 1920, 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 45 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 
four years rowed over a three-mile course, but 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, 


Winner 
.|Wash., 


Second 
14.03 1-5| Navy, 
5.0 


Year 


-02 
. 19.24 4-5|Wash., 19 28 
.|Wash., 19.2&3-5)Navy, 19.29 3-5 
.|Col’bia., 20.57 Wash., 20.59 3-5 


a 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse 
Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5) Pen’via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 


S’acuse, 19.53 4-5)/Pen’via 20.03 4-5/Col’bia 
Calif., 


at Poughkeepsie 

resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
results of the races from 1901 to 1935 inclusive will 
be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. 

California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. . 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson _in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
pie In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 
COURSE FOUR MILES 


Fourth ‘ Fifth 
Cornell 


Third 


Wise’n, 19.58 Pen’via, 19.59 Cornell, ere, : 
‘0. ~5 
21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 


.|Calif., 18.35 4-5/Col’bia, 18.38 
.|Col’bia, 22.58 


Wash 


- 18.46 
Wash., 23.08 4-5|Pen’via, 23.41 2-5) Navy, 
21.19 Cc 


1930, June 26.|Cornell, 21.4 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.L.T., 21. alif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22. 

1931, June 16.|Navy, 18.54 1-5/Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 73:38 ray 
1932, June 20./Calif., 19.55 Cornell, 20.05 Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 4-5|Syrac., 20,24 2-5 
1934, June 16.|Calif., 19.44 Wash., 19.48 4-5)Navy, 19.50 2-5|Cornell, 19.58 2-5!Penn., 19.59 3 
1935, June 18.|Calif., 18.52 Cornell 18.52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5/S'acuse, 19.09 1-5 
1936, June 22.;}Wash., 19.09 3-5|\Calif ...19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5|Col’bia. 19.27 1-5|Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
1937, June 22.|Wash., 18:33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5|Cornell, 18.56 2-5/Syrac. .18.57 1-5|Calif., 19.03 45 
1938, June 27.|Navy, 18.19 Calif. 18.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5|Col’bia. 18.27 Wisc., 18.34 
1939, June 17.|/Calif., 18.12 3-5)Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5)Cornell 18.31 3-5|Syrac., 18.34 2-5 
1940, June 18.|Wash., 22.42 Cornell 22.45 3-5/S’acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 Calif. 23.17 
1941, June 25.|Wash., 18:53 3 |Calif., 19.02 3 |Cornell, 19.146 |S'acuse, 19.18 9 |Prine’n, 19.23 4 


1942—Not rowed—w 


ar. 
In 1936, Pennsylvania (19.37) was sixth; Syracuse (19.3712) seventh. 
In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19-24 3-5) seventh. 


Tn 1938, Cornell 
In 1940, Columbia 
Columbia (19:35.5) ninth. 


(18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 
In 1939, Wisconsin Paes pte fie ae uaa (18.50) seventh. 

m was sixth; cons 24.06) seventh; Pri e 
Im 1941, Wisconsin (19:29.4) was sixth; Baie (19:29.8) seventh; Ser 409) 


eighth, 
(19:32.8) eighth; 


ee Eee eee 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 


—_--—_——______ 


Year Winne? Second Winner Second 
1923, June 28 Cornell... 9.27 4-5|)Wash'ton.. 9.28 Syrac P 
1994, June 17...,.|Pennaylv’a 10.22 3-5|Cornell.. .. ........ .;Penmeyl'a, 10-54, 2-5| Sone be 
1925, June 2! .|Syracuse.. 9.59 Penn'via. .. 1 Wash.. r 
1926, June 28...;.|Columbia. 11-28 3-5/Calif... ... 11.48 2-5|Wash.. : 
1927, June 29.....|Navy...... 9.45 |S’acuse.... 9.50 1-5|Wash.. |_| : 
1928; June 19 INS es 9.42 |Cornell...: 9.49 |Navy.._.: ; 
1929, June 24.....|Syracuse., 10.23 3-5|Calif.. |_| 10.33 3-5|Cornell .. | 5.24 
1930, June 26..... Syracuse.. 11.18 1-5)Cornell.. .. 11,25 4-5/Cornell... 16.39 Wash’ton.. 17.01 
931, June 16 Wash..... 9.49 4-5/Cornell.... 9.53 4-5|Syracuse. . 14.29 3-5 California. . 14.33 
1932, June 20 Rete Syracuse. . 10.59 N avy «- 11.05 4-5 Syracuse. . 15.41 California. . 15.45 1-5 
, June 16.....)/Wash..... ¥ Ar bi rr .. 15. = é 
1935, June 18 Wash..... 10.29 NORE Li. 10.41 2-5|Wash... lass ze Navy ni haa ines ac 
1936, June 22 Wash..... 10.19 3-5/Calif.. |||” 10.23 2-5|}Wash.. 14.42 1-5|Navy.. or 
1937, June 23 Wash..... 9.15 2-5|Calif.. | 2: 9.20 2-5|Wash..... 13.44 Navyucio: 1 bs 
1885, June 27 California. 9.30 2-5/Wash. |... 9.31 2-5|Wash...._ 13.49 1-5|Califomnia. . 18:80 a2 
; ash..... 5 OlO sia eee AS: 2 ‘ton... 13. 
1940, June 18 Cornell... 10.55 1-5|Princeton.. 11.08 8 Wane ae 18.07 ie nas pn eee 
1941, June 25.....|Cornell... 9.577 |Wiscon.... 10:03.4. |Calif....._ 14.40.4 |Wash’ton.. inaa7 


1942—Not rowed—war. 


In the 1941 Freshman race Syracuse was third, Princeton fourth, M. I, T. fifth Columbia sixth 


In the 1941 Junior Eights race Cornell was third 


, Columbia fourth. 


*Course record, Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.11 


a 1° 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—4.4 Miles 


(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, de 


heat 1. 


races in 1841 is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to 1841 see 1036 AL aise, Since, inauguration. of 


Yr., Date Winner Time || Yr.| Date 


| Winner 


Imanac, page 819.) 


Time || Yr. ; Date Wnner | Time 


1921|Mar. 30]Gambridge|19. Nae S| Paes 
1908| Apri 4|Cambridge|19:20 ||1922|Apri I|Gambridgelt9-27 || tgs2/Mar: Tel Gumbriage] 19.26 
Igto|Mar 29lOxtord... lzoaa |ltgzgl acti -s/OxrS g|20-S4 ||1985| April 1/Cambrldge|20.57 
1911| April 1/Oxford 18.2 1925] Mar. 28 ge/18.41 tice Mar. 17|Cambridge|18.03 


Cambrid 3 
1926|Mar. 27|Cambridge 19:39 
ea ae : Gone 20.14 39 

: arabridge|20.25 ||1938|April. 21Oxford... i 
1929] Mar. 23|Gambridgel19 brik iddel 19. 08:1 
jedan Stee 8 (SIAR! 4 Sampetdae 9 a 


miles on account of war and not counted in the record, 1941-1942=No ‘races on 


*Distance 11 
of war. 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
Tegatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 


P 


Won 28 races and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 46 sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1923 
are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will be 


: A found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 
ie guns es cyt ae 7 Hero course on the!” yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
ir mnecricut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win-| tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
~ Ming in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
* the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
y The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
, two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 1902 race was a dead heat. rom 1899 to 1923 
< Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | inclusive the record was: Freshmen—vYale 9, Har- 
7 10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale | vard 13. 
VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 
2 Time Time 
Date Won By Date Won By 
A Winner Loser Winner Loser 
af June 22, 1923...) Yale...... 22 10 22 35 June 16, 1933....|Harvard 22 46 3-5 | 22 58 3-5 
_ June 20, 1924..,| Yale. 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 ||June 22. 1934. ::|Yale...... 19 51 4-5 | 20 01 3-5 
a4 June 19, 1925...) Yale. 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 21, 1935.../Yale...... 20 19 04 
June 25, 1926 . || Yale.. 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 |/June 19, 1936...|Harvard 20 19 20 40 3-5 
June 24, 1927...|Harvard 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 June 25, 1937 Harvard 20 02 20 06 2-5 
June 22, 1928...) Yale...... 0 21 3-5} 20 56 June 24, 1938 Harvard 20 20 20 23 
June 21, 1929...|Yale...... 20 139 June 23, 1939..,|Harvard 20 48 2-5 | 20 5 
June 20, 1930...) Yale -| 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 |/June 21, 1940... |Harvard. .| 21 38 22 09 
June 19, 1931...|Harvard. .| 22 21 30 June 14, 1941... |Harvard, .| 20 40 20 53 2-5 
June 24, 1932. ..|Harvard..| 21 29 21 42 May 23, 1942.. |Harvard**| 10 26 10 40 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
fi = Time > Watt Time 
q ate ate on By 
o Winner Loser - Winner Loser 
ges Jume 22, 1923 June 16, 1933..) Yale...... 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2-5 
= Tune 20° 1924 une 22; 1934. ||Yale.....! 9473-5 | 951 
.- June 19, 1925 June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 9 46 9,46 2-5 
~ June 25, 1926 June 19, 1936. .|Harvard 11 01 11 05 
— June 24, 1927 June 25, 1937. .| Yale...... 12 141-5 | 12 23 
— June 22, 192 June 24, 1938. .|/Harvard 10 05 10 14 2-5 
— June 21, 1929 June 23, 1939. .|Harvard 10 20 10 30 4-5 
~ June 20; 1930 June 21, 1940. {|Harvard. || 11 53 39 
- June 19, 1931 0 25 10 35 3-5 || June 14, 1941../Harvard..| 9 51 2-5 0 O01 4-5 
_ June’ 24, 1932 Wales... *8 16 1-5 8 30 4-5 ||May 23, 1942. .|Harvard**| 10 16 3-5 | 10 29 2-5 
i JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) - 
A lies? Date Won By belimice £ 
. a 
; on sighs oes Winner Loser Winner Loser 
4 --|¥ale...... 10 10 10 28 2-5 ||June 16, 1933..|Harvard..| 11 491-5 | 11 49 4-5 
gone 35° Tosa: - Yale ~ 10 41 10 45 June 22, 1934. .|Yale....., 9 40 1-5 9 48 ge 
June 19, 1925../Yale...... 50 10 02 June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 5 re ; “i i i 
Tune ee tose. yaa < 3 i 929° ae Fane 28" 193s, : Yale it 56 ie 11 59 2-5 
oH 33° 1928." vaio’ 10 47 11 01 June 24, 1938. :|Harvard..| 10 27 4-5 10 30 2-5 
June 21, 1929. .| Yale...... 00 11 12 4-5 ||June 23, 1939.. Heenan: ; ia pi Pre |e PA ok 
June 20, 1930. .)Harvard 11 07 1-5 | 1110 3-5 ||June 21, 1940.. aay ene a hice’ Fr id os 
June 19, 1931..| Yale..:... 43 10 54 June 14, 1941.. | Harvard 10 pe EP dance 
June 24, 1932. .|Harvard..| *8 00 3-5 8 05 1-5 ||May 23, 1942. .|Harvar - 


to 17 feet per second. 


**War-time Regatta; all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby, Conn. 


THE CHILDS CUP 


i t history, covering a period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over the 
Hee, detanec bo att wale on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 


cis Sa ee Nt la es 


Yr. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner 
1930.|Schuylkill...... Columbia ||1936.|Harlem....... .{Penn, 
1938. Senuyikilt <7 Xe ae 931. |Carnegie Lake. .|CoJlumbia ||1937.|Schuylkill.... |! Princeton 
1925_|Harlem......):|/Penn. 1932.|/Harlem........ Penn. 1938 .|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 
1926 .|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 1933. |Schuylkill... 7: Princeton |/1939.|Harlem........ rinceton 
1927.|Schuylkill...... Princeton |/1934.|Carnegie Lake..|Princeton ||1940.|Schuylkill...... Columbia 
8 _|Carnegie Lake ..|Columbia ||1935.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 1941. |Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton 
; Carnegie Lake..|Columbia 1942.\Harlem........ Penn. 
Dual and Triangular Races in 1942 
Winners 
Place Distance First Second Third Time 
we Rutg 
utgers...... a 
Beatle: ip ea” © lwaehbagtan 2.34 
New York.........-. 134 Columbia... .|R ; 
..|Princeton... : . ee 
es | Cambridge. ..-.....< ; 
:[|Philadelphia. / 2) °°: BE 
..|Annmapolis:. 22. .2...% 
. |Lon Reach, Calif : 
9.19. 
9.39 
8.30. 
1038 
BYTAOUSE. 2. 3 o\| nie V eisseslseiad 10, 
3 Princeton... . Cornell Rear ae a pe CRE eee 10.46.2 


4 
i 


688 Sporting. Events—Amateur Rowing; 


Hockey; Badminton 


Dad Vail Rowing Assn. Regattas—University 8-Oared Shells 


(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 
¥r. | Place Winner 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
» SAE Ts ce eae an es, SEES 
1934| Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. |Rutgers eenz of yee of Manhattan| Marietta Rollins 
1935|Ohio River, Marietta Rutgers. ase of Marietta |Wisconsin |Marietta Rollins 
enn 
1936|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. |Marietta Rutgers Manhattan [Rollins 
1938 a roe Ri N. Y. Cit; Rutgers Manhattan 
ver, N. Y. 

1939: North Shrewsbury River Red Rutgers eee Marietta Sere copter Manhattan 

Bank, N. J. : ; C3 
41940| ConnectictuRiver, Springfield, Rutgers Marietta ae ere Lael Wty Rollins wen 

i a Am. Inter. |Springf’d 
1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio Rutgers Marietta a Rollins ee age 
. \Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth 

1942| Charles River, Boston, Mass tg oe eR ata 


1943 Scheduled for May 15th, 1943, on North Shrewsbury 


iver, Red Bank, N. J. ifheld 


‘Rollins finished seventh and was disqualified in 


1939 


- Richmond University R. C. finished seventh, Manhattan eighth, and Dartmouth R. C. ninth in 1940. 


Amateur Rowing in 1942 


National Association of Amateur Oarsmen of 


America. Seventieth Annual Regatta, Philadel- 
phia, July 19-20. a : 
Senior 145 Ib., 4-Oar with Coxswain, Undine 


Barge Club, Philadelphia. ‘ 
‘Senior 4-Oar without Coxswain, Fairmount R. C., 

Philadelphia. 

" Association Senior Singles, H. M. McCreesh, 

psrooeeak B. C., Philadelphia. 


r 145 Ib., Singles, J. Angyal, Ravenwood 
B. C., Long Island, N. Y. 
Intermediate 8-Oar Shell, West Side R. C., 
Buffalo, 


INT So 
Senior 145 Ib., Quadruple Sculls, Undine B. C., 
Philadelphia. 
Senior 4-Oar with Coxswain, Fairmount R. C., 
Philadelphia. E 
Senior Quadruple Sculls, Fairmount R. C., Phila- 


|.) delphia 


145 Ib. Quarter Mile Single Sculls, J. Angyal, 
Ravenwood B. C., Long Island, N. Y. : 

Senior Single Sculls, J. Angyal, Ravenwood 
B. C., Long Island, 'N. Y. 

Quarter Mile Senior Single Sculls, H. M. Mc- 
Creesh, Crescent B. C., Philadelphia. 


Senior 8-Oar, Fairmount R. C., Philadelphia. 

Championship Point Score: Fairmount R. C., 134; 
Undine B. C., 115. 

Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousie, 
Ont., July 23-25. 

Junior 145 lb., Quarter Mile Dash—K. Thorburn, 
Toronto. 

Junior 145 Ib., 8-Oar—West Side Club, Buffalo. 

Association Single Sculls—C. Kain, Fairmount 
B. C., Philadelphia. 

Junior Single Sculls—R. Reynolds,. Ecorse, Mich. 
Peer 8-Oar—Boilermakers B. C., Wyandotte, 

ich. 

Championship Singles—T. Dubois, Toronto, Ont. 

Senior 145 lb., Singles—K. Thorburn, Toronto, 


Ont. 

Senior 145 Ib., 4-Oar (coxswain)—West Side 
B. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
oe 145 Ib., 4-Oar—West Side B. C., Buffalo, 


Senior 145 Ib., Doubles—Ecorse B. C., Mich. 

Senior 8-Oar—Ecorse B. C., Mich. 

Senior 145 Ib., 8-Oar—Boilermakers B. C., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich, 


Hockey Winners in 1942 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


W. L T. Pts. 
N. Y. Rangers.. . .29 17 2 60 
Toronto .. -27 18 3 57 
Boston 25 17 6 56 
Chicago 22 23 3 47 
Detroit 19 25 4 42 
MBMACICNS) Foc. n ees eee 18 27 3 39 
Americans ...............+s--- 16 29 3 35 


PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


Series A—Toronto defeated Rangers 4 games to 

2 to win place in Stanley Cup final. 
_” Series B—Detroit defeated Boston 2 games to 0 

to win place in Stanley Cup final. 

Series C—Boston defeated Chicago 2 games to 1. 

Series D—Detroit defeated Montreal Canadiens 2 
games to 1. ; 

STANLEY CUP FINALS 
Toronto vs. Detroit 
(Best four of seven games) 


April 4—Detroit 3, Toronto 2. 


_ April 7—Detroit 4, Toronto 2. 
'*. April 9—Detroit 5, Toronto 2. 


April 12—Toronto 4, Detroit 3. 
April 14—Toronto 9, Detroit 3. 
| April 16—Toronto 3, Detroit 0. 
April 18—Toronto 3, Detroit 1. 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, MontrealA. A. A.; 
1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 
peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 
Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnepeg; 1906, Kenora 


Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers; Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa: 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 
1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver, 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, 
Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 
1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; 1923, 
Ottawa: 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, 
Victoria, B. C.; 1926, Montreal ‘Maroons; 1927, 
Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins; 
1930, Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 
treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. ¥. Rang- 
ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks; 1935, Montreal 
Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit 
Hed Wiss, 1936, een Fisk Be 1939, 
ns; , New Yor angers; 
Boston Bruins; 1942, Toronto. hee 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Springfield won eastern division; Indianapolis 
western. In play-offs, Indianapolis defeated Spring: 
field in eastern and Hersey defeated Cleveland; in 
final Indianapolis defeated Hersey 3 games to 2 
OTHER HOCKEY RESULTS 


Eastern Amateur Hockey League—New Yo 
Rovers won League Championship on basis of 


goals scored. 
Allan Cup emblematic of Canada Senior Ama‘ 


teur 
Championship won by Ottawa Fliers, defeating Port . 


Arthur Bear Cats 3 games to 2 in final ro 
‘ Memorial Cup emblematic of Canada ey 
more ‘ Ppa won by Portage La Prairie 


BR Aero College Championship won by Dart- 


Sixth Annual U. S. Badminton Championships | 


Durham, N. C., 
sia Singles—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, 
alif. : 


Men’s Doubles—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, 
Calif., and Chester Goss, Hollywood, Calif. 


April 1-4, 1942 , 

guiness s Singles—Evelyn Baidvieks San Diego, 
Women’s Doubles—Evel: Se eaeh Ree 

Calif., and Janet Wright, San Moses Mee 


Veterans’ Doubles—Lealand Gustavson, Westport, Conn,, and F, N. Hinds” ee wake ‘Shy toil 


Bit 
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; Speed Skating Records 
i Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition rs 
. OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 
; Time Holder Place Date 
205 Lake Placid...;...... February 
209.4 Lake Fiseid. Fe aN. February & 1928 
218. a1 aranac e February 11, 
223.8 DAG ENIGR, 2. Chine obo weadah ae Saranac Lake Webraney it 1930 
335.4 Lake Placid February 14, 1927 
335.4 St. Paul, Minn January 24, 1942 
: 752.4 Saranac Lak February 11, 1926 
1:15.2 ..|Lake Placid February 13, 1926 
1:55.2 .|Lake Placid... .|February 15, 1926 
2:38.2 .|Lake Placid. February 12, 1926 
4:12.6 .|Lake Placid. February 13, 1926 — 
5:33.8 . |Minneapolis. January 20, 1934 
8:19.6 .|Lake Placid. February 14, 1930 
14:30.4 Lake Placid. February 12, 1927 
INDOOR—MEN 
218 
336.8 
223.8 
1:15.6 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston. 2 
2:41.2 Morris Wood. . February 13, 1904 
Fred Robson. . February 13, 1904 
4:25 Edmund Lamy. January 27, 1910 
§:54.8 Robert Hackenback January 30, 1937 
8:58.8 \|Perey Johnston............ February 19, 1927 
oe 13:41.8 JOG MGOres. 2. sions cures see ‘ebruary 7, 1927 
; 15:42,2 Frank Statik. ¥. sco Sdsach Chicago February 8, 1930 
OUTDOOR—WOMEN 
100 yards..... 711.4 jLoretta Neitzel. . Detroit..... January 27, 1929 
220 yards..... 720.2 |Maddy Horn... Saranac Lake February 11, 1939 
il 231 Loretta Neitzel Detroit..... February 12, 1929 
339.4 Loretta Neitze! Minneapolis. . . February 3, 1929 
1:25.9 Maddy Horn.. Escanaba, Mich. _.-|January 13, 1940 
2:17.90 Dorothy Franey -|Minneapolis............. jJanuary 16, 1938 
3:15.6 MISOGY, IOI 5.0.6 Civile ais cle oitme Oconomowoc. Wis......... (January 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN a 
‘Mg ards....- 321.6 Dorothy Franey............ 2) Ap) Re are i February 15, 1936 
G30 ards i 241.6 Dorothy Franey........ St. Paul... February 16, 1936 
‘ Mis oe :31 Dorothy Franey.... St. Louis February 25, 1933 
yards..... 1:27 Leila Brooks Potte! Pittsburg arch , 1926 
% mile...... 2:18.1 Kit Klein Chicago February 2, 1936 
giniilo.. os. - 3:15.6 Maddy Horn Chicago April 1, 1938 
Skating Results in 1942 
4 National Championships, La Crosse, Wis., Jan. RF gil Men — Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, 
n. 
a iks Wom 220 Yds.—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- Intermediate Boys—John Schneider, Long Island 


21. 
‘en—440 Yds.—T. Ellenwood, Fort John- 


City, N. Y. : 
Junior Boys—John Martin, Chicago, IIl. 


Ss . s 
son, N. Y., 0:36.8. ’ Juvenile Boys—Don Laser and David Roll, Chi- 
é en— H. Van Putten, Paterson, | cago, tied. : 
i “Leas slagerg Midget Boys—Roy Parker, Chicago. ‘ 
‘Senior Men—2 Mile—K. Bartholomew, Minneap- odes aetada orm Carmelita Landry, Fitch- 


i ., 6:01.2. 
BO ios Weasel 4 Mile—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


‘ , Mass., 2:33.6. ‘ 
Do atcior Women—440 Yds.—Miss C. Landry, Fiteh- 


ass., 0:18.3. 
P iuoe ‘Women—880 ¥ds.—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


ay 35.8. 
Be Women —i Mile—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


Intermediate Girls—Miss Lillian McGuire, Win- 
nipeg, M ‘ 

Junior 
Minn. 

Juvenile Girls—Miss Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg, 


an. 
Midget Girls—Miss Marie Grittner, St. Paul, 


an. ‘ 
Girls—Miss Betty Fahlin, Minneapolis, 


af ae ey ‘Yds.—T. Ellenwood, Fort John- National Indoor Championships, Detroit, Mich., at iW 
son NY 0:18.3 eM Feb. 28-March 1—Championship winners by point ~~ 

cnior Men—88i na hicago, | scoring: 
vy Seeat “r deh Cea Naat a epee a Mh ate BO jaieee ae Me 
4 Senior nd, O., enior Women—Lillian Gordon, Chicago Ill. : 
. eieenior Moura! aie; Dost; Clenels Intermediate Boys—Johnny Schneider, New York: 
J “Senior Men—5 Miles—R. Heckenbock, Chicago, - ae Girls—Lillian McGuire, Winnipeg, 

4 an. ‘ ‘ 
ree, 19-18.6. Junior Girls—Luetta Dumez, Chicago, Il. . 
Final Standings: -| Junior Boys—Frank Williams, Hastings-on-the- 
‘ Senior Men—K. Bartholomew, Minneapolis, ee N.-Y., and Johnny Martin, Chicago, cO= 
Minn., 100 pts, champions. : 

v i en—Miss , Fitchburg, Juvenile Boys—David Roll, Chicago, Ill. 
Reraress 150 pts. peau, . Juvenile Girls— Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg, Man. 
; e: 5 i Island, Midget ys—Roy Parker, Chicago, Ill. nm 
" wr 120 nd Beserne Bepnetict yee Midget Girls—Janet Montgomery, Chicago, TR: 
¥ » Pibieciediate Girls—Miss J. White, Minneapolis, Thad leroy Nhs ha Skating Championships, Chicago, é 
- Minn., 70 pts. ., Feb. 20-21. . + 
4 i Tl., 150 pts. Senior Men—R. Specht, Chicago, Ill. ; 
iy «Junior. Boys J. Martin, Champaign. Senior Women—Mrs. J. V. Sullivan, Philadelphia. =~ 
4 Mini 9 Bee es ¥., Netopia Mae ee genion Pairs-—Miss D. Shulbach and W. Noffke, 
. “North Amer ‘Championships, St. Paul, Minn., ringfield, Mass. Lo Nu eit 

ee “Champion: ers b ist ance-—Miss E. B. Whetstone and A. N. Richards. fs 
4 Somes oa HEY ; ¥ Pol’ | gr., Philadelphia, Pa. R: 
, : : re. 


LA Oye. —— =) s) iy La post 
is "oe ee r ci 4 . ‘ - Tt is i ee ie ell 
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1942 Listing of Ski. Champions - 


Source; Harold A, Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association : 
NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION j 4 


_|Distance ’ 
Feet or ; 
Class Champion and Home Club Place of Event | Time | Meters | Pts. ~ 
Oita es es | ee 
Class A jumping...... “Ola,”’ Royal Norwegian Air Force . Duluth, Minn.,...]..----> 191-180 | 230.2 ; 
Class B jumping....-- Max Rentsch, Minneapolis, Minn... Duluth, Minn.....}...---- 189-173 | 218.0 : 
Class © jumping...... Jack Pauly, Minneapolis, Minn..... Duluth, Minn,,...|...---- 148-165 | 208.3 
Senior jumping.......- Ingvar Arneson, New London, Wis». Duluth, Minn.....]...--.. 153-151 | 202.6 
Cross country. -. *'loward Chivers, Gould Academy... .|Brattleboro, Woes.) EBFC oe iat eee 
Combined...... -'|Howard Chivers,-Gould Academy... Brattleboro, Vt...-|-------|-«+-s--=- 432.7 
- Four events.........- Merrill Barber, Norwich University .|Guilford, N. H...-|...----|.++-+-++- 370.0 
Men’s downhill (open) | Martin Fopp, Timberline.........- Yosemite, Cal., to- 
tal.2 rums....... 5:38.23 |... 2.5 -- fuses - 
Men’s downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite, Cal., to- 
tal 2 runs: ....-- 6:00.4 |. 2 poe ee ef e cree e 
Men’s slalom (open). .|Sig Engl, Sun Valley, Idaho-....... 


Men’s combined slalom 
and downhill (open) | Alf Engon, Sun Valley, Idaho...... 
Men's combined slalom . 
and downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo... .. 
Class B cross country .|John Chivers, Dartmouth Outing 


Class B combined.... 


Women’s slalom (open 


and amateur)...... Gretchen Frazer, Sun Valley, Idaho.} Yosemite, Cal., to- 
| tal 2 rums....... S310]... < «12nd 

Women’s downhill bay i 

*(OPEN)....... 2662+ Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho...| Yosemite, Cal..... BBL 15)... 225. eee 
Women’s downhill 

(amateur)....-..-. Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite, Cal..... SIOM1 bes oo en eee 
De etna en eee ef oe ea 

lom and downhill. ..|Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.| Yosemite, Cal....-|...-.-- bane de a 317 


*Denotes only open class competitor. 


Official American Ski Jumping Records 


(Marks set at annual tournament of the Kiwanis Ski Club, Iron Mountain, Mich., March 1, 1942) 


Class Name and Home Club ee Points ‘ 
Class A....-, tet. See ..|Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club... 
‘Class B...... pieces ..| Walter Nelson, Beloit, WRG... me | 380 
_ Class C (boys eee See OAc oie .-|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich 5 261 
Senior class (skiers 32 years and ove: ..| Leonard Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. . 238 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY AWARDED TO AMERICAN S 
ED TO AMERICAN SKIER SCORING HIGHEST 
Arthur Devlin, Sno Birds, Lake Placid, New York... 0.0.2.2... 0.00004 Jumps 189-183 228.15 pts 


AMERICAN SKI TROPHY AWARDED TO “BIETILA” 
First time a family has won trophy. LA” FAMILY, ISHPEMING, MICH, 


Meas 


INTERNATIONAL SKI JUMPING TOURNAMENT 


Name and Home Club Place of Event ater Points 


Walter Bietila, Madison, Wis. ..... inn 
.....|Vernon Powers, Eau Claire, Wis.... St Fach are ae Tee -iy3 310-38 
Ole Besseberg, Chicago, Tl,.......! St, Paul, Minn...1..:| 138-180 | 186.48 
_ See 


1942 AMPIONS, UNITED STATES EASTERN AMATEUR SKI ASSOCIATION 


Distance 


2 Name and Home Club Place of Event | Time | Meters | Pts. 

y Class A Jump........|Ola,”” Royal Norwegian Air Force... |Salisbury Mills, . 

Class B jump........- Ove Bjelland, New York City,..... Salsbury’ Mili, igs Wavy ss 46.5-45 | 229.4 
Senior jump,.....-. ; {Hans Strand, Bear Mt., N. Y...... salbury’ Mitis, [7071 BT eee 
Class A cross country .|Howard Chivers, G Re Pen a 38-40 
eee country. oh rch ee ts oo A gtr Brattleboro, Vt. LiQRLL Soe Set. He 

UU Bo RCH AES SRE kt ite bh 
Men's Reruns... Barney I IED ate -.|Brattleboro, Vt...-.] 2:07.53|........54.. 
Men’s slalom....... ..{R. WMeservey, ‘Dartmouth Outing}! Aes oe seb a | che iia ieee || = 
Combined four events. {Merrill Barber, Norwich University |Gelford, N. HW... 101220102172 “iP e76"° 
1942 CHAMPIONS, CENTRAL UNITED STATES SKI ASSOCIATION J 
Class Name and Home Club Place of Event | Time |Pigtance| pe, 
eet . 
*Class Ajump........ Walter Bietila, Wisconsi: 
Class B jump, ....... Raymond Nelson, Beloit, wis = Parad we Mae? | Re aa 
Glass ©, boys’ jump. .|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. || ||Beloit, Wis...) |. i Sie 
Senior DUBIDerts «+ .- Ingvar Arneson, New London, Wis. .|Beloit, Wis:...°..]. poh 
omen’s slalom...... Karen Sundnes, Milwaukee, Wis. ..|Holyhill, Wis... ..| i45 Se 


145.8. 
Women's combined... ‘Barbara Nunnemacher, Milwaukee . Holyhit Wis eee 1088" 
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CENTRAL BOYS’ JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 


Class Champion and Home Club Place of Event | Time ay ee Pts. 
Class A junior jump... |Robert Anderson, Eau Claire, Wis..|Wisconsin Rapids, | 
Class B junior jump. .|Earl Ronning, Eau Claire, Wis..... Wisconsin ‘Rapids, |""""""* Beane fs 
Class C junior jump. ..|Lyle Engdahl, Eau Claire, Wis..... Wiseonsiti “Rapids,|"°"""*" wader) 
Junior X country... .. Arne Carlson, Scandinavia, Wis.... ascanats “'Rapids,|"""""*” batik fo 
Junior downhill. ......|Ed Kruger, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis... Wisconsin " Rapids, ro Sg a : 
Junior slelom......... Bob Anderson, Eau Claire, Wis... -| Wisconsin "Rapids; || 3 7 | Meese ie 


SIXTH ANNUAL HARRIMAN CUP RACES AND OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL DOWNHILL 
AND SLALOM TOURNAMENT 


Class Name and Home Club Place of Event Time Pts. 


Men's slalom (open & amat.) |Barney McLean, Denver, Colo....... Sun Valley, Idaho.} 2:47.2 |._.... 


Men's slalom (open)........ Gordon Wren, Steamboat Spgs., Colo. (Sun Valley, Idaho.} 2 runs | 164.8 
total 
Men’s slalom (amateur)..... Barney McLean, Denver, Colo....... Sun Valley, Idaho.} 2 runs 166.8 
total 
Men's combined slalom and 
downhill(open and amat.)./Barney McLean, Denver, Colo....... Sun Valley, Idaho.|......... 268 
Women’s downhill (open and 
(es ‘Catherine Henck, Yosemite, Cal...... Sun Valley, Idaho.} 2:30.4 |......; 
Women’s slalom (open)..... Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho... .. Sun Valley, Idaho.| 2 runs 185.8 
Women’s slalom (amateur). . |Turid Thoreson, Sun Valley, Idaho... |Sun Valley, Idaho.| 2 runs 187.0 
Women’s combined (open), . |Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, idaho....: Sun Valley, Idaho. }......... 247 
Women’s combined (amat.)..|Gretchen Kunigk Fraser, Sun Valley, 
pete Le a ee Sun Valley, Idaho.|......... 249 


THIRD ANNUAL OPEN EAST-WEST WOMEN’S COMPETITION 
Sun Valley, Idaho, April 1, 1942 


First Six Places Division Time First Six Places Division Time 
Arai dgeters), a ee 


Se POR iiiac ows West 1:20.0 4. Shirley McDonald. ... West 1:28.1 ) 
2: : Virginie Gurnsey...... West 1:24.3 4, Kathleen Starratt..... West 1:28.1 } Tie 
Anne-Marie Noah Doses East 1:25.1 4. Betty Woolsey........ East 1:28.1 
TEAM RESULTS 
DINERO ce Loran a aes kN OSTS 333.0 ‘points 1:2: “Hast... os) 3052 bew<. «ee 406.6 points — 
1942 INTERMOUNTAIN SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONS ‘ 
Class _ Name and Home Club Place Time 
OF oa ee Jergen Pohly, Boyemon, Mont...|Brighton, Utah...../52 min. 25.6 sec, 
Glasses A and B downhill..." ! Jim Howell, Timpanogos......__ Alta, Utah....... 0. 1:40.1 
Class C downhill. ....../...... Paul Herrick, Austyrols......... Alta, Utah ..3. 3. 2:25.8 — 
Class D downhill.............. Jack Poe, Timpanogos RS es « Alta, Utah.........1 5:23.6 


1942 SOUTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONS 


Class Name and Home Clib Place Points Time 


ME) sane Gordon Wren, Steamboat Spgs., Colo.| Aspen, Colo..... 220.0) |. Sosaeee 
iclnss +g fantor CRM , M. 8. A.|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo...... Aspen, Colo..... 218 :7) Acc 
Wines FULD. <=. ccs BpobbiS Satie. se ee ae ean a aa Aspen, Colo..... 215.8 She eee 
Claes CO JUMD. «2... 0.000 0-s adeno Ee OUMIE B ate «Waser ure 5 esse 0:5% Aspen, Colo..... 205.4 1. 7 eee 
Cross Country opent Bes oifour Pigiic DIRCRMED 34 sts jeeees ic gi oh t er Colo... .}....05.- 1:16.16 14 
Cross Country 8S. R. M.S. A. Prank BTMCRMOR aoe Been the esa ve Colo... weno 1:16.16 % 
Open ag {combined) xe ee Gordon Wren, Steamboat Spgs., Colo. Aspen, Coles sca 462.0. oS Ae 
s.R.M A. Ceombined)... .|Ray Smith. .)..5. 2-15 cas sos acess Aspen, Colo..... 458.51 lo dee - 
Men's Sownnill Teac) Sea Barney McLean, Denver, Colo...... Gunnison, Colo.. “tg eee 1:47.2 
AGIA BISIOM « «6: 2°). «acre nig Barn =: Pelee, en bet oue See a Gunnison, Colo.. total) | 2:12:0 

ara, er, Colorado Women 
me ony aed. Gown lt Barba ARSOARGIORT Bawvatts aes oaakn + Gunnison, Colo..| 174  f......... 
1942 LISTING OF CALIFORNIA SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONS 
Class Name and Home Club Place of Event Pts. Time 
Sigurd Ulland, Truckee Ski Club Mt. Shasta, Cal... 
free inne: Robert Wetzel, Mt. Shasta, Cal. ...“|Mt: Shasta, Cal. 
Class c jump Howard Vanderbilt, Auburn, Cal Mt. Shasta, Cal 
Bill Campbell, Truckee, Cal. . Mt. Shasta, Cal 


leer A downhill ag .|Carl Bechdolt, Jr., Tahoe, Cal 


.|/Warren Hart, Reno, Nevada. 
is A \cark Bechaelt att Vance, Cal: 


I 
Combined Class A ../Soda Springs, Cal : 
woh: Katherine Henek, "Yosemite, Cal... .|Soda Springs, Cal.. a 2:50.4 
Women’s seas a :gatnerine Henck, Yosemite, Cal... .|Soda Springs, Cal....... (2 rums)| 2:20.1 
Combined Class. . ‘! {| Katherine Henck, Yosemite, Cal. | |/Soda Springs, Cal...... 283-0 lias 
7TH ANNUAL PACIFIC COAST SKI UNION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Name and Home Club Place of Event Pts. Time 
arry Mo Univ. of ae .| Yosemite Hill Park, oa cribs 51:14.0 
om 12030 72<- [Bop batt, Stanford Oniverdity... 2, |vooemite Hill Park) Cal|s....1: 93: 
“ob Sa ee Bill Nelson, Nevada University. ..../ Yosemite Hill Park, Cal.|°133.9°}.... ens. 
HUMES pets eens oe Bill Bowes, Oregon State........... Yosemite Hill Park, Cal.!....... 3:24.29 
Championship, Middle- ; macher, Middlebury, won the women’s champion- 
ann Feo ad Won by Dartmouth with | ship with 282.7 points, with Miss Julie Fletcher 
585.6 poi Hampshire second, 583.5y, second, ral 4 puinise and Miss Leslie Ireland. third, 


New 
and Middlebury third, 566. a. Miss Audrey Nunne- | 280. 


y 


ihe? eh ee) all 
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1942 PACIFIC NORTHWESTERN SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONS 


re. 
Class Name and Home Club Place of Event 
Class A JUMP. cose ee eee es Sverre Fredheim, Washington Ski Club.... Seattle, Wash. 
Class B jump. ...,-8...-- 2000s cee | |Wilmer Hampton, Wenatchee Ski Club... - Wenatchee, Wash. 
Senior JUM Ds toss cee vic vue wire B30 estes Vie Larsen, Seattle Ski Club.....-....--+- Seattle, Wash. 
Men’s downhill. ........-----t+eeeee> Bill Taylor, Washington Ski Club........- Seattle, Wash. 
Tt esol ys) C001 ie ee ae ere Terry Henry Seidelhuber, Penquin Ski Club...... Seattle, Wash. 
Men’s combined downhill and slalom. . . |Bill Taylor, Washington Ski Club,...-...- Seattle, Wash 
AL WEY: A. CLASS ts ci e.- cob bob eo cieiw in we loty« John Eilertsen, Jr., Field Ski Club........- East Stanwood 
ARNT AV NES CLASSES og iss ee eivie soe =e ’" \Bill Taylor, Washington Ski Club... ...... Seattle, Wash. 
Cross country A..,......... Hermod Bakke, Leavenworth Ski Club... ,.. - Leavenworth, Wash. 
Cross country B.....,...- Bob Smith, Seattle Ski Club......-.-.---- Seattle, Wash. 
Classic combined. Bill Irwin, Amber Ski Club...........-.-- Princeton, B. C. 
Junior jumping... La Verne Hughes, Cascade Ski Club......- Portland, Oregon 
Junior 4-way..... ‘"/La Verne Hughes, Cascade Ski Club......- Portland, Oregon 
Women's downhill “}Nancy Calvert, Huntoon Ski CE ay aise Seattle, Wash. 
WWWaKleTI RIAIOIN? 22 os se ee tet ee Alma Hansen, Caseade Ski Club.........-- Portland, Oregon 
NVOTMENMS COMDINCH. 2.0.5 202-s cece eve ‘Alma Hansen, Cascade Ski Club..........: Portland, Oregon 
Men’s downhill class B......-...-.---- Nap Rogue, Santiam Ski Club...-....-... Albany, Oregon 
Men’s slalom class B........-,.++--+++ Bruce Berg, Idaho Ski Club...........-.-- Wallace,iIdaho 
Men’s combined downhill and ‘slalom R 
ee ae Ses a a yan Nap Rogue, Santiam Ski Club......-.-.-- Albany, Oregon 

Women's class B, downhill, slalom and 

CO MIDIREMG ie cists a> pen duei dunpiesy gees Kay Acorn, Washington State College. ....| Pullman, Wash. 


World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association 


UNLIMITED CLASS 


Start Dist, Date Place Driver Car 
Fr 1k. 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6.05 369.7 
EF 1m. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 368.9 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326.7 
F 5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 302.2 
i LO: kK. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 2:13.155 270.4 
s 1m, |10-27-37 Relchautobahn |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 138.7 
S 100m, | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 33:12.727 |180.657 
S 200m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville ‘ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 1:05:41.987/182.649 
S 500 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 2:49 :16.365)177.229 
S 1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 5:47 :12.849|172.804 
8 1hr. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 182.513 182.51 
S 24hr. | 7-22-23-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 3868,430 161,184 
S 48h. 9-21-23-36 Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor 7134.08M [148.63 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘‘A” RECORDS 
F 1k. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R, Cobb Railton Red Lio 6: 
Fr 1m. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Hon 38 Brae 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville Jehn R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326; 
F 5m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 * 
py e0'k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 213.155 270.4 
3S Lk. |11- 4-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88.5 
8 lm, 10-31-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.52 
WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 
Year Driver Time | MPH.» Year Driver Time MPH 
1919.|Peugeot, Wilcox... 88.06 ||1933.|Tydol, Louis Me: 4:48: 
1920,|Monroe, Chevrolet. 88.50 ||1934 |Miller, Bill Cummings... £46 Oe 30 yee 
1921.]Frontenac, Milton 65| 89°62 |{1935 :|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo 4:42:22:71| 106.240 
1922.|Murphy Special, Murp! 0.79| 94.48 ||1936 |Special, Louis Meyer. 4:35:03:39 109.06 
1923, /H. C, 8, Special; Milton: 0.17} 90.95 ||1937.|Shaw Gilmore Spe.,Wilbur| | ae 
1924, | Duesenberg,Corum&Boy $23. 98.23 haw... a 4:24:07.80 
Te ee a er eee eo yen. [a:56:49-40|L01<13 ||1988.|Bura Special” Floyd Rob] peer 
ae eee So See ae “A eee ee - et A ee 4:15:58.40| 117.200 
27 .|Duesenberg, Geo. Souders . |5:07: ‘8 | 97.54 ||1989.|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw 20:47. 3 
1928 .|Miller, Louis Meyer,..,... |5:01:33.75| 99.482/|1940.| Boyle Special’ Wilbur Shaw|4:22:31-17 ae 
1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech... ....|5:07:25.42| 97,585)|1941 .| Noe Out Hose Clamp Spl 5 ee aa 
1930.|Miller, Isilly Arnold. ......|4:58:39.72| 100.448 Mauri Rose, Floyd Davis. .|4:20:36:24|1 
1931.|Louls Schneider.......... 5:10:27.54| 96.629||1942.|Not run; war, Soil pa 15.117 
1932.)Frederick Frame......... 4:48:03.79] 104,144 : ; 


The one-lap track record is 130.757 m.p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne Engineering Special j 


The record for 500 miles set in 1938 is held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 


m.p.h. 


; Bobsledding in 1942 


Dietrich-Wortmann Trophy Race, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Jan. 24. Winner, Saranac Lake Bobsled 
Club (La Tour and Dupree) 2:41.30. 
pcre Tony as oy N. Y., Jan. 

c nner, Saranac e 
driver) 1:17.66. REEVE RDS (Bick tony 

Packer Trophy Race, Lake Placid, N. Y., Jan. 25 
Winner, Saranac Lake Bobsled | % ford 
duver) tae sled Club (Bickford 

homas Trophy Race, Lake Placid, N. Y., Feb. 21 
Winner, Saranac Lake Bobsled Club (La Tour and 
Dupree) 1:15.44. el A re 

Thomas Trophy Race, Lake Placid, N. Y., March 
1. Four-man teams. Winner, Saranac Lak = 
sled Club (Bickford driver) 1:09.14. me UPR ts 


National A. A. U. Ch: 
N. Y., Feb. 22-23, 1942, Vous to 


Two-Man, 1 Mile_Teke Placid B. S. C. (Wash- 
buen to yer: Aubin, brake). Total time, 4 runs, 
‘Four-Man, 1 Mile—Lake Placid B. S.C, (J. Bi 
ford, driver; Morse, ickiord. brake), 
Total time, 4 runs, 4:39.50" Be, ee 


\ 


ford and H. Bickford). ime, 41 ‘50. 
pee Sa ). Total time, 4 runs, 4:50, 


Total time, 4 runs, 4:39.16, 


Tath 


: JUNIOR hint 
Two-Man, 1 Mile—Lake Placid B.S. C. (J. Ree 


ile—Sara i aa vet 
Dewey, driver, Morse, Miron, i. Bickford, brake)" 


rs 


c 


vanced to the finals by winning the secon 


Sporting Events—Polo; Amateur Wrestling; Water Log Rolling 693 
Polo Recerds 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 (Hurlingham, Engiind) — America, 2 
Matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; 


Back, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
To n; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
house; Back, Major Lockett. 

1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.: 3, Malcolm Stey- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: a, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb: 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
ene es ree} 1. bat R. George; 2, 

apt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. 

1928 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 


matches; Argentina, 1. America (ist and 2nd 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C 


rr. f 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles: Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
, B. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 


Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Miiiiary Title Cup—Winner (cup 
presented by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at West- 


bury, N. Y., U. S. Army team won over British 
cate tae ave ees ogres at Hurling- 

ub, ndon, England, U. S. Arm: £9) 
over British Army {eam 8-4, 6-4. 7 eae 


U. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Open—(1927) Sands Point, 11; British India 
Army, 7. (1928) Meadow Brook, 8; U. S. Army, 5. 
(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7. (1930) Hur- 
Ticanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- 
gentine), 11; Hurricanes, 8. (1932 Templeton, 
16; Greentree, 3. (1933) Aurora, 14; reentree, 11. 
(1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora 7. (1935) Green- 
tree, 7; Aurora, 6. (1936) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 10. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree, 6. 
(1938) Old Westbury 16, Greentree '7. (1939) Bost- 
wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) Aknusti 5; 
Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf Stream 10: Aknusti 6. 
(1942) Not held—war. 

Junior—(1927) U. S. Army, 13; Rumson, 11. 
(1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. S. Army, 8. (1929) Old 
Aitken, 12; Mid West, 5. . S. Army, 17; 
Whippany River, 7. (1931) Roslyn, 9; 
Knights, 6. (1932) U. S. Army, 11; Bahadur, 8. 
(1933) Aknust, 11; Aurora, 9. (1934) Burnt Mills, 
5; United States Army, 4. (1935) Aiken Knights, 
13; Burnt Mills, 3. (1936) Hurricanes, 6; Meadow 
Brook Ramblers, 4. (1937) Santa Barbara, 12; 
Narragansett, 7. (1938) Bostwick Field, 8; Aknusti 
5. (1939) changed to National 20 Goal Champion- 
ship-League of Nations 15; Hurricanes 9. (1940) 
Great Neck 12; Bostwick Field 7. 1941 (title 
changed to 20 championship) Bostwick Field 9; 
Hurricanes 4. (1942) Not held—war. 

Intercollegiate Championship — (1928) Penn. 
Military College, 742; Yale, 645. (1929) Harvard, 
6; Yale, 3. (1930) Yale, 11; Princeton, 0. (1931) 
Army, 6; Harvard 5. (1932) Yale, 13; Harvard, 9. 
(1933) Princeton, 10; Harvard, 9. (1934) Harvard, 
12; Pennsylvania Military Academy, 2. (1935) Yale, 
12; Harvard, 0. (1936) Harvard, 8; U. S. Military 
Academy, 7; (1937) U. S. Military Academy, 10; 
Cornell 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. (1939) Yale, 
12; Harvard 8. (1940) Yale 13; Princeton 1. (1942) 
Princeton 6; Yale 4. 


OTHER POLO RESULTS 


1942—Intercollegiate Indoor Championship Final 
—Yale 4, Princeton 3 : 


Amateur Wrestling in 1942 


National A. A. U. Championships, New Orleans, 
La., April 10-11. 
115 lbs.—W. Curtis, Crescent Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
121 lbs.—R. Barber, University of Minnesota. 
128 lbs.—S. Marks, Crescent Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
135 Ibs.—D. Lee, Y. M. C. A., Baltimore, Md. 
145 Ibs.—D. Arndt, Crescent Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
155 Ibs.—V. Logan, Crescent Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
165 Ibs.—J> Scarpello, Vental H. S., Vental, Okla. 
175 lbs.—G. Inman, Bowman Field, Ky. 
191 Ibs.—S. Santo, Camp Polk, La. 
Heavyweight—L. Levy, University of Minnesota. 
Point Scores: Crescent Club, 28; New Orleans 
A. C., 11; University of Minnesota, 10; Baltimore 
Y. M. C. A., 9; Camp Polk, 8. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Association, 
State College, Pa., March 13-14, won by Penn 
State with 30 points. 

121 lbs., *Charles Ridenour, Penn State. 128 
Ibs., Samuel Harry, Penn State. 136 Ibs., *Warren 
Taylor, Princeton. 145 lbs., Glen Alexander, Penn 
State. 155 lbs., *Milton Bennett, Navy. 165 Ibs., 
William Carmichael, Navy. 175 Ibs., *Richard 
DiBattista, Pennsylvania. Heavyweight, Shuford 
Swift, Navy. 

*Retained title. 


National Collegiate A. A. Championships, East 
Lansing, Mich., March 27-28. 


121 Ilbs.—M. Jennings, Michigan State. 
128 Ibs.—B. Jennings, Michigan State. 
136 Ibs.—Maxwell, Michigan State. 
145 lbs.—Arndt, Oklahoma A. and M. 
155 Ibs.—Logan, Oklahoma A. and M, 
165 Ibs.—Smith, Oklahoma A. and M. 
175 lbs.—Dibatista, Pennsylvania. 


Heavyweight—Arms, Oklahoma A. and M. 

Oklahoma A. and M. won the team title with a 
score of 31 points, with Michigan State second 
with 26. 


% 
Western Conference Championship, Chicago, Til., 
March 14, won by Purdue University with 33 points. 


121 lbs.—Malcolm MacDonald, Purdue. ‘ 
128 lbs.—Casey Fredericks, Purdue. ; 
136 Ibs.—Mark Matovina, Purdue. ‘ 
145 lbs.—Manly Johnson, Michigan. 

155 Ibs.—Red Seabrooke, Illinois. 

165 lbs.—Norm Anthonisen, Illinois, 

175 lbs.—John Roberts, Wisconsin. 


Heavyweight—Frank Ruggieri, Purdue. 


Water Log Rolling Championships 


Gladstone, Mich., July 3-5, 1942 


The 1942 World’s Championship Roleo and Water 
Festival was held in Gladstone, Mich. (July 3-5). 
Jimmie Running, Beloit, Wis., won the title of 
“King of The White Waters’’ by defeating Walter 
Swanson, Kodiak, Alaska, in two straight falls, the 
first coming after 48 minutes 9 seconds and the 
second after 7 minutes 12 seconds. Runnin) ar 

ani 
third falls from Jim Johnson, Cloquet, Minn., after 
losing the first. Jimmie Herron, Kelso, Wash., was 


unable to defend the title won by him in 1938 and 
successfully defended in 1941 because of enlistment 


the Coast. Guard. i 
MM he first semi-final match saw Joe Connor, 1937 
champion and runner-up in 1941, of Cloquet, battle’ 


Walter Swanson for 53 minutes and 14 seconds 
before Swanson won the first fall. Swanson pressed 
his initial advantage and took the second fall in 
2 minutes 2 seconds. The consolation round was 
won by Ray Heideman, Eau Claire, Wis. Jay 


Swanson, Brinnon, Wash., won the Old Timers’ h 


Round for birlers over 50 years of age. 

Mary Jean Malott, Anderson (Ind.) College coed, 
of Cornell, Wis., successfully defended her title. bh: 
defeating Marietta Terrill, Stevens Point, Wis. 
The Junior title was won by Mark Olson, Mar- 
quette, Mich., who defeated Irving DeRoeck, Glad- 
stone. Ted Springer, Minneapolis, 1941 Junior 
AN was unable to defend his title because 
[) ess. 


> 
* 


“Bnd American Bowling nigh ‘Champions nshipe 
Columbus, O., March 3-May 13, 1942 is 
‘FIVE- MAN TEAM SINGLES ; 
Ss 


seeeee John Stanley, Cleveland, O. .......-.- 156 

Vales wei ke mele Sie, Nelson Burton, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 746 
George Ludeman, Fort Wayne, Ind. .. 

George Kotalik, Chicago.....--..----- 1 
Raymond Hultquist, Chicago... ...2-- 
Joseph Baldy, Cleveland, O. .:.....-- 
Robert Tritschler, Norwood, O. ....-- 
William Forslund, New Yorke Wes. 
Charles Cheavacci, Akron, N. Y. 
Russ Gersonde, Milwaukee," jks Sate 
eee cae te se 2,9) Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. epee» 


Bud es winning team score: 
The a seed 178 177 DOUBLES 
3 


E. Nowicki-G. Baier, Milwaukee, 

Wiss) Loci sacksMacbu a5 -seaaeee pee $600.00 
A. Zanoni-J. Seebeck, Clifton, N. J. 1,365 550.00 
ALL EVENTS Ww. 2 pee ge H. Hedtke, Los Angeles, eoacea 


“Tod Moskal, Saginaw, ae “©. Ericson, Philadelphia, Pa. 460.00 


ear? Kotalik, Chicago. ‘lil 1966 : 
iter Frey, Cleveland, O. -: shy - TH a ee ee eee "1,342 420.00 


illard Reinke, Sheboygan, Wis. ... : Se 400.00 
’ Boy Simmons, Des Moines, Ia. ...... 1 A 4 380,00 
_ George Young, New York. ace Se 2 M 
2 “August Ehlke, Milwaukee, Wiss Ato 4 af 365.00 
© Qucar Ericson, Philadelphia, Pa. r Wis. «22.2. - «ew cngteneas sree sett . 
k Carr, Fort Wayne, Ind ‘00 | E._ Copenhagen-F, Falzone, 350.00 


Joseph Fliger, Chicago....... : Rochester, N. Y. ...--.s-+----0+: 
monn, Seebeck, Clifton, N. J. ..... . E J. Hunter-M. Kowalski, “Chicago... 340.00 


HOLDERS OF 300 A. B. C. GAMES 


yun J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 
‘Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, O., 1940. 

— Jack Karstens, "Fort Sheridan, IIl., pe. Angelo Domenico, Canton, oa 1940, 
ae. Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., "1935. ; William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 

tg fichael Blazek, Conneaut, O., 1938. 


PREVIOUS AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS 
Individual | All Events Two-Men Teams Five-Men Teams 


BIA. Ghie...... 706|C. Long, Buff. . ...1,977|schupp-Karich, Chic. .... 1,318|8 y 
6 Rvote, Dipak. Pa_ /731|C. Gertoski, Det. . .1,981 Raton oune! Akron slonieseon 5 302 
Eg i¢.. : - -706 B. - Spinella, N: Y.. oid jick-Snyder, Erie, Pa. esti Milwaukee, .3,19 
7 1,363 Ch (Oh Hy’ w3'07s 
'353|Hub R.Joliet3,063 


Vidro, Gr. Rapids..721 W Beppeahaass, one 
935|D. Brokaw, Canton, .733|C. Mayen Sank ta) 1G Sumerix-H. Souers, 
- s03elo. Warren, See lan - SS Seer o : 
; e ur A. lanit M. sity Hi B 
springfield 735 Indianapolis. .2,006| Chicago... meee oe Teale 7 
» - 1987/6. ag! rdi, Mt - Ver, M. Stein, Bellville, BAS “Gibbs, Kansas City, M , 
Risse ne ewes 9 u 5 
1938) nAnderson, “Moline, D. Beatty, Jackson, oN button, Dallas, Pex: De nieureC De el = ae ; 
4 ey, Se Rep raneea 746| Mich............1,978 HIB cis Scand ty erence 1,337|Brew.Co. ChL3, 234 
James Danek, Forest Joe Wilman, mane Murray Fowler - Philip Fife Electric 
Ban fell Se, ss vo 8 730) [BOL es ....2,028] Icuss, Steubenville, O...1,405 Detroit. -3,151 
Ray irowi, Terre Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, Monar 
MUG), TAGs «03s. PEP Talay ce Pe a 2,001 eae sahitatala diate ae 1,346] Beer, Chi.3,047 
Fred Ruff, nd. Belle- Harold Kelly, South William eeey, Farness, ‘ Vogel Bros, ” 
‘ ville, AMC Barat Ls sh 745| Bend, Ind....... 2,013) Madison, Wis.......... 1,346|Forest Park, 
Til 


. 


: ’ ‘The total in prizes distributed was $253,930 among approximately 30,000 bowlers. The ae ade 


1939) for geal of 1,300 or more in the doubles was equalled with 15 pairs re 

Te ae prizes in’ the two-man ‘class, splitting $76,618. In the ‘solo division® 4-166 ‘overs apie 
‘ 
ae 
d 


par In the all events class 474 bowlers split $6,973. 


(15th Annual National Duck Pin Championship 


Baltimore, Md., April 10-26, 1942 


; \ MEN 
All Events—Jimmie Libertini, Baltimore, Md., All Events—Lucy Rose, Rosslyn hore a 126." 


a 
WOMEN B. 
j 


cae Hughes, orf 1k, 

ingles—Bil SNe Rosslyn, Va., bl ys te - 

Rts tes—Jimmie pectin’ Ray “Haines, Balti- alice B Doge, Dane, eDénnell, Thomiston, Conn., 
eee pec nbiisl Labitimore, Md.,-2,04, | hee ee Aasureniges Baltimore, — 


: MIXED DOUBLES 
Caroline Hiser-Perce Wolfe, Hyattsville, Md,, 771. 


‘Md., Noy., 


' Fisher, Baltimore, 
Miller, Baltimore, M 


Sporting Events—Bowling 


Championships and Records 695 


Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


MEN 
Teams 


Game—767, 2 Rock Team, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Feb. 2, 


Three game ee, 068, United Aircraft, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 15, 1941. 


ute game set—3, 348, Kelly- Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten game set—6,460, Park Circle team, Balti- 
“ort ig Md., Jan. 11- 12, 1941. 


game set—9,420, Popular Club, Baltimore, 
Md., May, 1940. 


Consecutive wins—33, Franks Tavern, Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 

Season average (84 games)—629-52, Rossylon 
team, Washington, D. C., 1939-1940. 

Three men game—475, phe he ash All-Stars, 


Middletown, Conn., Noy., 193 
Three men set—1 ,240, Middletown All-Stars, 
Middletown, Conn., Noy., 1937. 
Three men four "game set—1,524, ee Hran- 
icke, Weinberger, Baltimore, Md., 9. 
Three men five game set—1 "957. Hildebrand, 
Pickus, Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939: 


Doubles 


Single game—341, Jake Hanson and Gordon 
Caldwell, Richmond, Va., July 1, 1933. 

Three game set—918, Ray Haines and Art Felter, 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1939. 

Five game set—l, 423, Nova Hamilton and Nick 
Paye, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1942. 

Six game set—1,624, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 

Eight game set—2,053, ay “Santini and Ed 
Blakeney, Washington, D. C., April 4, 1940. 
* Nine game set—2,431, Nova Hamilton ais Winnie 


INDIVI 


Single game—239, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 11, 1941. 


Three come set—518, Wally Pipp, Hartford, 
Conn., April, 1934. 


Four game set—610, Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Five game eg FF a Astor Clarke, Washington, 
D. C., April 5, 

Six game wet ous, Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
April, 1939. 


Seven game set—1,053, Joe LaMastra, Bridge- 


Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940, 


Ten game set—2,720, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 


15 game set—3,890, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 


1940. 
20 game set—4, 813, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept 939. 


19 
25 game set—6, O72, “Red N ae and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 1939 


Season average—245- 10, Paul Harrison -and Max 
Rosenberg, Washington, D. C. 1928-1929. 


DUALS 


15 game set—2,116, 
1940. 


Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 
Conn., Jan. 6, 
20 game areoe 


757, Astor Clarke, Washington, 

D. C., Feb. 

25 ‘game set—3,406, Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., April-May, 1938. 

30 game set—3,950, be Keene, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec., 1941 and Jan., 1942. 
5 "Mike Bogino, Hartford, 
Conn. 


game set—4,764, 
40 game set—5,251, Jack White, Hartford, Bridge- 


ort, Conn., April 17, 1940, 
. Eight game set, 1, i60, Steve Witowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., March, 

Nine game set ou vevents) 1, ,318, Wally Pipp, 
Hartford, Conn., Apri 

"Ten game set—l, 482, Winnie Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 


rete Willimantic and New Haven, Conn., March, 


oy game set—6,725, Jack White, New Haven, 
onn 
100° game set—12 a Gordon MclIlwee, Win- 
chester, Va., Dec. 8, 194 0. 
Season average—(90 games), 131-70, 
1939-1940 season. 


Ray 
Northan, Hartford, Conn., 


WOMEN 
Teams 


Game—677, ean: Haven Girls, New Haven, 
Nov. 30, 194 
F thine game set—1,842, Whitney Grove Girls, 
New Haven, Conn., March 21, 1942. 
Five game set—2,896, Health Center Girls, Nor- 
folk, Va., April 5, 1936: : 
'Ten game set—5,438, Evening Star Champions, 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, 1934. 


Season average (36 games}—5517- 20, Recreation 
Girls, Baltimore, Md., 1935-1936. 


Consecutive wink—3a Bookice Team, Richmond, 


Va., 1938-1939. 
Three women seven game set—2,433, Simmons, 
Md., Oct., 1939. 


White, Lieb, Baltimore, 


Doubles 


mgle game—310 (tie) Ardrey Mullaney and 
etre Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., Noy. 
1939; Betty James and Ethel Harris, Baltimore, 
1940. 

Three game av cree a Levy and Doris Smith, 

Mare: 

pooner’ ead set—966, Evelyn Brose ao Thelma 
McDonough, Baltimore, Md., March, 

Five game set—1 Be Ardrey Mullaney’ rite Alice 

ltimore, oe 

oie wane sett, 417, ee ere and Dot Wool- 
ford, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 


Seven game set—1,659, Sue beri and Frances 
Oeschler, Baltimore, "Md, May 4, 1940. 

Eight game set—1 ,905, "Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,259, Anne Crubbs’ and “Polly 
Dozier, Richmond, Va., April, 1932, 

15 game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and Ruth 
Zentz, Baltimore, Ma., Feb., 

20 game set—4 
Simmons, Norfolk; Va., April, 


Season. average—217, Naomi Tien erraen and 


Individuals 


High game—201, Peggy Vreeland, New Haven, 
See vame’ Milford, 


Three game set 469, Flo Reynolds, 
21 
our a BEL. Lucille Young, Washington, 


1, 1940. 
Pa aad set—702, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Jan. 31, 1942. 


Six game set—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
w Seven ‘Game Set—895, Eva Andrus, Norfolk, Va., 


NGhieh ht name Set—1, 005, 


Baltimore, Md., April § 


Naomi Zimmerman, 


Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 
Nine game set—1,202, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
4 ce ae 1940. 


n. game set—1,355, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Oct 25, 1936. 


15 game set—1,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.. 
Dec. 29, 1939. 

20 game set—2, 512, nae Reynolds, Milford, Conn. 
March and April, 1942 

25 game set—3,068, Ethel Brewer, Baltimore, Md., 
Dec., 1941 and Jan., 1942. 
wae game set—3,656, Ethel Brewer, Baltimore, Md., 

1941 and Jan., 1942 

Pees oe average 


mons, Norfolk, ve 1939-1940. 


Mixed Doubles 


e—337, Minevra Weisenborn and 

Birencs lake, Baltimore, Md., March 21, Get 
Three game Fanos 188 one: Bill Bradley, 
Ee ame pee 095, Einel Brewer and Johnny | 
; Mad., b 
mailer, Baltimore, Mt 1,340, a ie ake and Bob_ 
Md., Jan 

— Ethel Brewer and poy 

Six game set: tba, March 30, 1940. 


Nine game set—2,174, Ida Simmons and Hugh 
Arbaugh, Miami, Fla., Feb. 15, 1939. 

10 game set—2,679, Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 
son, Milford, Conn., April 3, 

15 game set—5, 637, Katherine “Vick and Bill 

r, Norfol a. ep 

Seaghne set—5,125, Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 
son, Milford, Conn. and Devon, Conn., March 27 
and April 3, 1942. 


,500,. Dontay “OBrien _ and Ida. 
1934. 


(93 games)—121-16, Ida Sim-- 


mar on 


Y 


696 Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling Championships and Records 


25th Annual Women’s International Bowling Championships 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 7-June 8, 1942 


FIVE-WOMAN TEAM 


3. Helen Berner-Pearl Wendland, 


Pins Prize Milwaukee .. . .1183 112.50 
1. Logan Square Buick, Chicago..... 2815 *$400) 4. Ann ge pn Ann La Breque, Hee 112.50 
2. Kornitz Pure Oils, Milwaukee... ... 2731 400 St. Loyiss. a. . <a. eer do : 
3. Pepsi-Cola, Dayton, Ohio........ 2672 375 | 5. Tillie Taylor- Dorothy Yezo, wee 100.00 
4. White Rock Girls, eagle | 2671 350] Newark, N. J. ‘ . 
5. Little Jacks, Joliet, ll. .... 12663 325 | G._ Hildegarde Roloff-Laura Sieg, re 90.00 
6. Gears by Enterprise, Detroit... __- 2653 300 Milwaukee ....... aes b 
7. Fanatorium Majors, Grand Rapids aoe 275 | 7. Veronica Peters-Mae Halpern, 1157 80.00 
8. Goranson 20 Alley, Chicago ..... 2635 250 Syracuse, N. Y. tenis : 
9. Roth Service Station, Cincinnati. ee a3 8. eee pans hp Gustafson, vee 70.00 
10. New Process Gear, Syracuse, N. Y. 26 . LetvaStelmacher Carte 
Booster Divisi Pe ae We aes Ta ‘grasa es 
ste ivision x eder-Ma 
: Pins Prize | * "chicago. Le eae PST ae Ee 1135 55.00 
1. Kable Kolts, Mt. Morris, Ill. ....2457 $75 A 
2. Miller High Life, Kenosha, Wis. . .2326 70 SINGLES 
Bieri, industries, Ine, Onicsgo. +2310 60 Pins Prize 
er ndustries, Inc icago. 
5. Cohassett Punch, Chicago in. 2008 . 55}. 1 Tillie Taylor, Newark, 0-1... ---iGpgmies 
6. Parkway Boosters No. 1, Milwaukee 2281 50 | 2- ‘Tillie Kagel, Indianapolis, a ett 11s 
7. M. S. Rosenthal, Chicago........ 2277 45| 3. Martha Smith, Syracuse, N. “648 100 
8. Bowl "Em Overs, Milwaukee......2274  40| 4. Viola Gustafson, Minneapolis. ..... yi 90 
9. Old Heidelberg, Milwaukee........ 2272 38 | 5. Cele gro psy mrs oe tae Ay 
10. Bensinger Randolph Booster, 6. Hazel Richards, Akron, aR See 
RCH UO Men 20 ccinjaais<. ).s « 2 te a ELD MR yo aig tret meaei a me tuues mer 
i inni : 8. Hilda Wallig, Kenosha, Wis 619 60 
ee Mee ine wees | fet a ee ee 
Ruth Ha maam.....0.00.2.. 184 168 234 558 tN Se ee 
ply Deering. 7.5... ewes. 
ae cae PEERS ay cidiow bese ae one ao fe ALL EVENTS pinserien 
Bevan Oa. o............ 
aia —>== —- S——— 1. Nina Van Camp, Chicago.........1888 *$60 
842 957 1016 2815 | 2. Helen Bermer, Milwaukee........ 1817 50 . 
3. Tillie Taylor, Newark, N. J. ...... 1790 40 
4. Edna Conant, Watertown, Wis. ..1776 35 
DOUBLES 5. Rowena Nichols, San Francisco. ..1773 33 
Pins Prize 6. Ann Tonkoyic, St. Louis.......... 1746 30 
1. Stella Hartrick-Clara Allen, 7. ‘Tillie Kagel, Indianapolis, Ind 1729 28 
BPC UROL cas iins <misve vis nes eis 1204 *$125.00} 8. Ollie Herman, Milwaukee .... 1728 25 
2. Catherine Fellmeth-Nina Van 9. Dorothy Miller, Lansing, Mich. ..1723 25 
Camp, Chicago............... 1189 125. 00110. Ruth Hartman) Chicago. ......... 1712 25 
And Medals. 
& HOLDERS OF 300 W. IL. B. C. GAMES 
eason : 
1929-30 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. There were entered in the 1942 tournament 1,900 
1931-32 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Ta. teams, 2,250 doubles and 4,399 singles. The teams 
1931-32 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Ta. were from 26 States and ‘Panama and 187 cities 
1936-37 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Ia. were represented. The prize list for the tourney 
1937-38 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. was $55,197, and approximately 5,000 awards were 
1940-41 Amelia Renkel, ‘Cleveland. made. The high single game, 289, was bowled by 
1941-42 Bertha Urbancik, Indianapolis, Ind. Emma Wilson, Dayton, O. The high team game, 
1941-42 Lucille, Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 1018, was bowled by the Logan Square Buicks, 
1941-42 Marge ‘Early, Chicago. / Chicago. 
PREVIOUS WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Two- Five- 
Yr. Individual All Events Women Teams Women Teams 
1925/B. Reich, Chicago. . .622}G. Garwood, Cleve. 1,703 Baker-Ebert, Chicago..... 1,119 Estes Alibis, a 
0...2,518 
1926|L. aaigman Indian- E, Lackey, Fort J. Laib-A. eat ‘Taylor Trunks. 
Ind.. ..579| Wayne, Ind...... 1,641): Chittaei. ee ooeeeee 1,086| Chicago. ..2,525 
1927|F. ornare Akron, Grace Garwood, _BUrke-E, Kirg, Chi- oyle Valves, 
RMON strats Da ke 77|_ Cleveland....... T,G44|) /O8@02 55: iia oes Ee 1,10 Chicago. ..2,515 
1928] Anita aD Fort Emma Jaeger, A. Weiiler-it, Estes Iberti Jewel- 
Nes, ese i i Rad is 622 _ Saeed pion pia, 1,713 Me 3 ase eee 1,155 ce Chi.. .2,682 
gnes Higgins, mma Jaeg eer eQuade, arvey’s Mk: 
RORIOARO ss ct.) 5 637| Toledo, Ohio. -1,700| Chicago...... 3 = at po sae 3123 made Kan ei 
asC., Mo. 2,538 
1930) A. Rump, Ft. Wayne.613|S. Twyford, Chicago 1,727|Trettin-Warmbier, Chie. 01,173 Fin Lds., ,Chi.2 23784 
1931|M. Schulte, St. Louis.650|M. Schulte, St. Louis1,742|Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Det. 1,145/Alb.Jirs. Chi. ms 748 


1982| A. MeVay, K.C,, Mo..668|M. Warmbier, Chi. .1,807|/M. Frank-E. Kirg, Chicago. 1,218|Breitt Ritrs., 


1933/S. Twyford, Aurora. 


2,664 | 


Pra as 7 


Season. These are sanctioned league members only 


St. Louis. 
.628|S,. Twyford, ae cae. 1,765|Peters-Kite, Syracuse, N.Y.1,135|Alb.Jirs. Chi, 2; 867 
.712)E. Ryan, Miwkee.. a 763|Trettin-McQuade, Chicago 1, 190|T. Dis. 5, Cin, 2 616 


1935|M, Warmbier, Chi... /652|M. Warmbier, Chi. 2911 Haufler-Simon, Tex. »219/Alb. nes Cala, 765 
Ella Burmeister, East 


1936 Ella Burmeister, 

Madison, Wis. .612| Madison, Wis., 
1937/A. Gottstine, Buttalo’ 647|L. Stockdale, Det.. 
1938/R. Warner, Wkgn., Ill. 622|D. Burmeister, Chi. 


1939|H. Hengstler, Detroit 626 R. Troy, Dayton,O.. 
1940|S. Twyford, Aurora. .626|/T . Morris, Chicago. 


1934|M. Clemensen, Chi. 


tees 


Heat, Mil, 2,685 
.1,215|Heil Uniform 

Heat Mil, 2,706 
.1,130|Krntz., Mike.2,618 
:1,181|L. Sq. Buicks, 


1,843 tabi ater St. L.. 


1,724 Powers-Reus, Gd. ee 
1,777|Morris-Miller, Chicago. . 
hicago...2,689 


1941|/N. Huff, Los Angeles, 662/S8. Twyford, Aurora. 1,799|Pittinger-Hogan, L. Angls,.1,155 Roviok Blg. 
Shoes, Chi.2,661 


The membership of the Women’s International wome 
Bowling Congress exceeded 200,000 in the 1941-42 fr tee nite es not include ail: the n bowlers 


be approximately 3,000 


States, os by the Congress to rh 


x 
i= 
’ 


— 


% Sporting Events—Tennis Records 


U. S. Tennis Championships : 


MEN’S SINGLES 


Year. Champion. Final Opponent. Year. Champion. Final Opponent. 
See ay z Rs a aa 


Wm. M. Johnston 


1902 |W. A. Larned R. F. Doherty 1923 |Wm. T. Tilden 

1903 |H. L. Doherty W. A. Larned 1924 |Wm: T: Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
+1904 |Holeombe Ward W. J. Clothier 1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 

1905 |B. C. Wright Baus Ward 1926 |Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 

1906 |W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1927 |Rene Lacoste Wn. T. Tilden 
+1907 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 

1908 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1929°|}Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter * 

1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1930 |John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 

1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1931 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 

1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet 
$1912 |M. E. McLoughlin W._F. Johnson 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 

1913 |M. E. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1934 |Frederick J, Perry Wilmer L. Allison 

1914 |R. N. Williams M. E. MeLoughlin 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison pias? B. Wood 

1915 |Wm, M. sepneton M. E. McLoughlin 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 

1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
*1917 |R. L. Murray iN. W. Niles 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 

1918 |R. L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1939 |R. L. Riggs W. Van Horn 

1919 |Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1940 |D. Mone R. L. Riggs 

1920 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1941 |R. L. F. L. Kovacs 

1921 |Wm. T. Tilden . F. Johnson 1942 |F. R. Bchteodoe, Jr. F, A. Parker 

1922 |!Wm. T. Tilden Vm. M. Johnston 


*National Patriotic a 


7No challenge round 


played. tChallenge round abolished. 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 


F Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
oes (ent es Be SUES Oe ee OE En SSS 
1920 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory.. -|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .| Mrs.G.W Wightm’n& W.F.Jobns'n, 
1921 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory - |Miss M. Brown & Mrs, L. R. Williams} Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston, 
1922 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory Mrs. M, Z. Jessup & Miss H..Wills.| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 2d. 
1923 | Miss Helen Wills. . Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 2d. 
. 1924 | Miss Helen Wills. . Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
1925 | Miss Spe Wills. = Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. MeKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
1926 | Mrs, F. I. Mallory = yan & E. Goss......... Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 
1927 | Miss Helen WHS. ops 05 > Mrs. 9 ick. Godfrey & Miss E. 
ie Mae cI AIRTOMES Ned = (c.0 oe Ge: 6 Miss E. Bennett 3 H. Cochet, 
1928 | Miss Helen Wills........ Miss Wills & Mrs. Ac yg pe Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. 
1929 | Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. Watson & = 
Michell Rica dna oi Gokehions Singh i555 sie Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
1930 | Miss Betty coe) ty ose a Waieaen’ a pga Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. ~ 
1931 | Mrs. Helen oody.. E. B. :] 
sr INGEN Se ears oe 2% sis 5 Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M, mae 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8, Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry. 
1933 | Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthail . || Miss E. Ryan & H. B. Vines, jee 
1934 | Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott. 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan| Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier. 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn| Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako. 
1937 |Senorita A. Taiwan (Chile) |Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.| Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. age 
1938 Miss Alice Marble........ Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. ay Bu , 
1939 | Miss Alice ane Gest ain Miss A. Marble & 8. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. CG. onan 
1940 | Miss one Marble . ..|Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey. _|Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Riggs. 
j 1941 | Mrs. T. Cooke.. .|Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne| Mrs. E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer. 
1942 pres Pauline CUR ee oie ne Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . aS x. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder, 
as 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
’ Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
(oR ST as a —_——— >  —::.._—OOeoee_c 
r W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 1933...!1G M,. Lott and Lester Stoefen 
, 1991.33 W. T. Tilden, 2d and Vincent Hichards 1934...1G. M. Lott = Lester Stoefen 
1923...|W. T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton 1935.../W. Allison, J. Van ee 
» 1924...|H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 936...|J. D. Budge and C. G, 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1937...|H. Henkle and Baron aM ce Cramm (Ger.) 
1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter 1938.../J. D. Budge and 2 Q. Mako 
: 1928, ..|G. M. Lott, ey and John Hennessey 1939,,.|A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 
1929..:|G. M: Lott; Jr.’ and John H. Doeg rite :|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1930.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1941.,.|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, "Ir. 
1931...|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1942... |Lt. G. Mulloy and W. Talbert 
1932...|H. E. Vines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


Yr. ; Champions Doubles Champions Yr. Champion _ Doubles Champions 
j R. Roberts-V. Richards. 1932 |G. M. Lott, Ir... ..|G. M. Lott, Jr., be Bo Crone 

toa We. Hayes. W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 1933 |F. Parker... G. Mako-J. P. T: 

1922 |W. T. Tilden, 2d|R. Burdick-F. Bastian, 1934 |B. M. Grant, Sr. |5. D. Bildge-C. @ tak, 

1923 |W. T. Tilden. 2d|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |B. pate Sabin 

1924 |W. T. Tilden, 2d/R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 1936 |R. L. Riggs R. L. Riggs-w. es 

1925 |W. T. Tilden. 2d} W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass. 1937 |R. L. Riggs..... J. MeDiarmid-E. 

Fe ee ee eae eeers. |luess tn, 1. nig J, H. HunteL, Wetherel 

to W: ™ ae Ge “ile 1939 [Frank A. Parker |C. G. Mako-F, A. Parker 
hy Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1940 |D. MeNeill..-.. R. L. Harmon-R, Ae Peacock 
F. Mercur-J. G. Hall. 1941 |Frank A, Parker |J. A. Kramer-F. R. Schroe- 


der, Jr. 
H. &. Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill. |/1942 !S8. Greenberg... .'W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 


Shuffleboard Champions for 1942 


Mid-winter tourney. Lakeland, Fia., Jan. 14-16, 1942 
Ope : ss — R. Proud, 
Men’s_ ‘Open—George Johnson, Lakeland, Fla. Men’s Closed (over 50 years)—W. 
7 Pi ie 
_Mens,o S Open—Mrs, George sobeon, Eager] ubeary Pape (over “BU. yeateynneamne 
as en Goodman, rabelend, Fla, 


— 


\ 


eee ee ae ee 


a 


‘ 


698 Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records : 
x 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round ; 
Yr.{ Winner Loser |Score|| Yr.{ Winner Loser |Score|{ Yr.{; Winner Loser (Score 
1902|U. S....... British 3-2 ||1914|A’str’lasia|U.S...... 3-2 1929 France....|U. q 
1903|British....)U.5S.. 4-1 ||1919|A’str’lasia | British - 4-1 ||1930|France 
1904|British. ... a ha 5-0 ||1920 Sacanee Austr’ lasia.) 5-0 ||1931|France 
1905| British. . CLS ee aig 5-0 ||1921] U. S. Japan. 5-0 ||1932|France. 3 
1906|British. . SR re pid 5-0 |/1922/U. S..... .|Australia,.) 4-1 1933] Britain. 
1907|Australia . British. 3-2 ||1923])U. S....... Australia. .| 4-1 ||1934|Britain.... 
1908|Australig .|U.S...... 3-2 ||1924/U. S....... Australia. .| 5-0 |/1935|Britain. ...|U 
1909|A’str’lasia|U.S...... 5-0 |/1925/U. S....... France 5-0 ||1936| Britain 
1911)A’str’lasia|U. S...... 5-0 ||1926/U. S.... ieee 4-1 {)1937|U. S.......- 
-1912|British. ... pate Masia 8-2 ||1927|France.. Se 3-2 |)1938)\U. S...... 
1913 2 S025. British. 3-2 111928|France..../U.S. 4-1 ||1939: Australia. 


Because of the war there was no ceranational tennis pie during 1940-1-2 such as Davis Cup, 
Wightman Cup, etc. The British and French annual championship tournaments also were abandoned. - 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 


‘a Score 
t Year Place Winner Loser matches 7 
wt ( 
1923 |Forest Hills, U.S.........- DWiSc. ss sas aceon e 70 
1924 |Wimbledon, tigiand. England 6-1 
1925 |Forest Hills, joy shar England 4-3 
1926 |Wimbledon, Englan 3 ae > rte Pr ree 4-3 
1927 |¥Forest Hills, U. 8.. Be cob ae tae. cee 5-2 5 
1928 |Wimbledon, Englan England 43 
1929 |Forest Hills, U. 8.. heck 43 
‘ 1930 |Wimbledon, England...........-.- England 43 
nv 1931 |Forest Hills, U. S..........-+4+++- Be > ER Rs Fe = 5-2 
3 1932 |Wimbledon, England. Ditiecene ca ex 8 Ea BAPE RE ear ee 43 
. 1933 |Forest Hills, U. S..........0-+-00 We Eee cede dese aie eee te 4-3 
a 1934 |Wimbledon, riptanitl oe «fees. tas Wi -5 Se eee sosmeaces 5-2 
. 1935 |Forest Hills, U. S.............+.-- GS: Jscaneee data toras 43 
9 1936 |Wimbledon, England 555 Se Sree WB se eoaks eee 4-3 
% 1937. |Forest Hills, U. S............6-05- U, ‘Sccvats Mee au aren 6-1 
, 1938 |Wimbledon, England Seabee rinses 70 LO: Se oon oi 5-2 
it 4939 |Forest Hills, U.'S...........--.--- "Pie Boose soa meee 5-2 ; 
ze. RESULTS OF 17 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1939 4 
T\: United States Won 13 Series 72 Matches England Won 4 Series 47 Matches - 
tl, MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 4 ‘ 
| Yr.) Singles. Doubles iY Doubles : 


rr Singles | 
Borotra & J. Brugnon. 1935] Greg. Mangin 
G. Rockafellow and W. Ay- 
delotte. 

T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden. 
G. Rockafellow and M. Cutler 


1927|J. Borotra. ate 

AR. 

Pp, 

.|J. Borotra and C. Bouseus. 
G. M, 

C. 

B. 


1928] W. Aydelotie . 


1929|J. Borotra. 
1930| F. T. Hunter. . 


B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. 

1936] Greg. Mangin../K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 
1937 Feank Parker.” . S. Mangin and F. Parker 
1938) Donald } entail J. Bowden and J. Pitman, 
1939) eae Sabin. a eS &G. eer 


evicatciree: Mang Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 1OaslEe Le eonnes 5 Gos 
1932) Greg. Mangin. |G: gutter, E. MoCaulif, ~  ||1942|Not , Saree RD. ‘Guernsey €W. 1D. Mewell 
1934'L. R. Etucion, Bell & F. J. Bowden. 
INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
¥r Champion Doubles Champions yD Champion Doubles Champions 
1927 Mrs. Wightman.|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup.||1936|Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs._D. AL Andrus & Mme, 


Miss EK. Sigoneay' com E. Eianeny ie Ss. 


lfre 
1929|Miss M. Blake. .| Mrs. Wikhtman-s, Palfrey. 
Cy Miss S. Palfrey .| Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
ei Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
982|Miss M. Morrell re > M. Se cacy 


S. Henr 
1937 |Mme.S8. Henrotin ty we a co & Mme, 
enrotin. 
1938| Miss V. Hollinger’ ses Vv. R. Johsnon and 


iss K. Winthrop. 
1939) Miss P. Betz. ....| Misses Taubele & c Surber. 


G. Van Ryn. 1940) Mrs. 8. P. Wh 
-1933|Miss D. Whase. .| Mrs. Wightman 8 Palfrey. ee wTaubel pele end ae 
1934|Miss N. Taubele. eee oy dae ele- ed Mika P. Betz. . Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy 
Ja 
1935|Miss J. Sharp. . Mrs. Dea. Andrus, Mme, 8.|| . hl ase Mis Winthrop ane 
; enro 


Eee 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion College Doubles Champions College 
1021 [Philip Neer. . rane ; | 
1922 |L. E. Williams P. Neer ‘and s tactca. Me : Febblenan Stanford 
4 bee oO. poke. L. N. White and L. Thalheimer .| Texas. 
oe we ae a8 L. N. White and L. Thalheimer .| Texas, 

Ce RD eee .|G. Stratford and G. Californ 

£980 |. an er .|E, G. Chandler and T. Stow. «| California 

ae Imer Allison. .|J. Van Ryn and K. Appel -| Princeton, 

Heee ce een se ets .|Ralph McElvenny ‘and Alan Herrington. .| Stanford 

1380 erke! a GU ais satiesc v'e0 5 Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Ligne we Occidental 
Clifford Sutter. ..........|Tulane......./D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch Calif 

1931 |Keith Gledhill’. 3...2. }i]Stanford . °°: ‘|B. Barnes and K, Kamrath......... viol ova Bie 

1032 |Clitford Sutter... ........|Tulane. .... 1 K, Gledhill and Jos, Coughlin; 2111111. 1]Stanto 

1983 |J, P. Tidball. ..222200250,|U.C. LA. . | |5.Coughlin and 8, Lee... ..0siiececeee anced 

1934 CHiGeMAkOr.. ois sss ....|So. California |G. Castlen and C, G. Mako... .......... Pageah 

1935 |W. Hess... . sce... ++++|Rice Tnstit...|R. Bennett, and P. Newton, .--- DTTDD| California, 

Sutter........ Vala hare ey) | LC UAIO) al staie . Dey an { Sewards esse: cee é 

1987 B. Sire ae Be, bea Mee aan ae R. Bennett and P. Newton......... Terets agro ee 

1999 [F. D. Guensey,..... sen, Rice ge b Hho aad Penton Ben»: Saeed Calltornia. 

1940 Patan Fee RE Kenyon. .-... LA. Dee ana Tae Wee ao 

1942 |i. R. Schroeder, Jr........|Stanford...//|F.R. Gehpocden ohh nue? steamed Sta mond i 


s 


Sporting Events—Junior Tennis; Racquets; Gymnastics 


699 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


INDOOR 

1928 Richard Murphy 1933 Frank Parker 1938 Joséph Fish 
1929 William inaghe 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt 1939 Willtam Urns netae 
1930 Mark Hecht 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis, Jr, 1940 James Evert 
1931 Mark Hecht 1936 Donald McNeill 1941 Not held 
1932 Mark Hecht 1937 Joseph Fishbach 

INDOOR DOUBLES 
1928 Richard Murphy and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. { 1935- Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1929 Richard Downing and S. E. Davenport 1936 Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
1930 Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore 1937 Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1931 Bernard Friedman and Lester Kabacoff 1938 Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1932 Giles Verstraten and John Nogrady 1939 R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1933 Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman 1940 R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1934 Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Mattmann 1941 Not held ‘ 


Kendall H. Cram 1933 Robert Low 1938 James Evert 
1929 Mark Hecht 1934 Henry H. Daniels, Jr. 1939 R. L. Bensinger 
1930 Seat W. Osborne 1935 Isadore H. Bellis 1940 Frank Willett 
1931 Harold Schein 1936 William Umstaedter 1941 Not held 
1932 Alfred L. Jarvis 1937 Richard J. Bender 


INDOOR BOYS’ DOUBLES 


Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 
Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten 


Frank Kaufman and George B. Dunn 
Alfred L. Jarvis and William V. Winslow 
Robert Low and Henry Daniels 

Isadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowitz 


Joseph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim 


Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter 
1936 Harper H. Ink, Jr., andMelyin Schwartzmann 
Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
James Evert and Gardner Larned 

G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 

J. Evert and J. Geller. 

Not held 


INDOOR GIRL 


Miss Sarah Palfrey 

Miss Mianne Palfrey 
Miss Sarah Palfrey 

Miss Katharine Winthrop 


Miss Katharine Winthrop 1937 


Miss Helen Grawn 

Miss Millicent Hirsh 

Miss Virginia Hollinger 
Miss Virginia Hollinger 
Miss Helen Bernhard | 


Miss Helen Bernhard 
Miss Marguerita Madden 
Miss Marguerita Madden 
Miss Dorothy Wightman 
Miss Lillian Lopaus 


National Amateur Racquets Champions 


(1917-22) C.C.. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- 


25) C. C. Pell; (1925) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. C. | C. Pell, Jr.; 


Pell; (1928) C. C. Pell; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) 
S. G. Mortimer; (1931, 1932, 1933) C. C. Pell: 
(1934) E. M. Edwards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon; (1936) 
E. M. Edwards; (1938) (1939) Robert Grant III; 
(1940) W. Ingersol; (1941) Robert Grant III. 

Gold Racquet Winners—(1913) H. F. McCormick; 
(1914-23) C. C. Pell; (1924) S. G. Mortimer; (1925) 
C. C. Pell; (1927) C. C. Pell; (1928) S. G. Mortimer; 
(1929-30) C. C. Pell; (1931) S. G. Mortimer; (1932, 
1933) C. C. Pell; (1934) J. R. Leonard; (1935) H. D. 
Sheldon; (1936) C. C. Pell, Sr.; (1938), (1939) 
Robert Grant a (1940) J. R. Leonard; (1941) 
Robert Grant III. 

National Doubles Champions—(1927) C. C. Pell 
and S. G. Mortimer; (1928) J. C. F. Simpson and 
C. N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929) C. C. Pell and S. G. 
Mortimer; (1930) Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H. 
Leatham; (1931) C. C. ea Be Bae us! tab Pee 

fF . Pearson an bal ght; 
RRL N. Rawlin, Jr.; aa) J. W. 
(1935-36) J. R. Leonard 


and M. Kirkbirdie; (1936-41) R. Grant III and Cc. 


(1942) No championship played: war. 


SQUASH RACQUETS 
*National Singles—C. Brinton, Princeton, N. J. 
National Intercollegiate Singles—C. Brinton, N. J. 
National Intercollegiate Doubles—Austin and 
Sands, Dartmouth. 
National Doubles--H. Lott Jr. and W. E. Stack, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
lice Professional—L. Cuntmings, New York 
ity. 


*Unofficial 
TABLE TENNIS 
Men’s singles—Louis Pagliaro, New York City. 
Men’s doubles—Ed Pinner, New York City and 
Cy Sussman, New York City. 
Women’s singles—Sally Green, Indianapolis. 
Women’s doubles—Mildred Shahian, Boston, and 
Leah Thall, Columbus, O 


Mixed doubles—Leah Thall, Columbus, O,, and 


William Holzrichter, Chicago, 


Gymnastic Championships in 1942 


National A, A. U. Championships, Cleveland, O., May 9-10 
WINNERS 


Calisthenics—Arthur E. Pitt, Swiss Gymn. Soc., 


Union City, N. J., 28.5 points. c 
Long Horse—Arthur E. Pitt, Swiss Gymn. 
Union City, N. J., 56.8 points. 
Side Horse—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gymn. 
Union City, N. J., 58.7 points. Bh pe 
—Arthur E. Pitt, Swiss Gymn. 
ee tiaion Jotty., N. J., 58.2 points. ‘ 


Parallel Bars—Tie between Arthur E. Pitt, Swiss 


Soc., 


Soc., 


‘Gymn. Soc., Union City, N. J., and Harold Zimmer- 


man, Penn State College, 56.1 points. 

Flying Rings—Louis R. Fina, University of 
Tilinois, 56.1 points. 5 
_.-@umbling—George Szypula, Te 
28.7 points. - . 


le University, 


Rope. ,Climb—6:2s—Charles Senft,| Penn State 
- ganege uber ; Foie 


Indian Clubs—Fdward Hennig, Cleveland 
Side Turners, 29.2 points. Hat 

All-Around—Arthur E. Pitt, Swiss Gymn. Soc., 
Union City, N. J., 311.4 points. 

Team Championship—Swiss Gymn. Soc., Union 
City, N. J., 60 points; 2. Penn State College, 39 
points; 3. University of Illinois, 34 points; 4, 
Temple University, 842 points; 5. Cleveland East 
Side Turners, 7 points. 

National Collegiate Association Championships, 
Annapolis, Md., March 28—won by the University 
of Illinois with’39 are age aon a 

Eastern Intercollegiate Gymnastic League am- 
jionships, Philadelphia, Pa., March 14—won by 
Benn State, 3 games won, 1 tied, 0 lost; individual 
championship, George Szypula with 1,070 points. 

Western Conference Championship, eter ey aries 
Minn., March 14, won by the University of Illinois 
with {11 points. 
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AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


National National |Nat’1Women’s National National ;Nat’l1Women’s 

Yr. Open | Amateur Amateur Mr: Open Amateur Amateur 

BS ag a disettons jeer ly Wr Ble es TAP pcos: Fs 
1917|J. Hutchison...'No match.....|No matcn. 1930!R. T. Jones, Jr..|R. aoe Jr. .|Glenna pa 
1918|No match..... No match.....|No match. 1931|wm. Burke... .|Fr. Ouimet. ..|Helen Hicks 
1919|W. C. Sis sala ‘lS. D. Herron..|Alexa. Stirling. ||1932|Gene Sarazen. .|C.R. Somerville Virg. Van Wie. 
1920|Edw. Ray......|Ch.Evans, pis ‘Alexa, Stirling. ||1933|John Goodman.'G. Dunlap, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie. 
1921\Jas. Barnes..... T.Guilford....|M. Hollins 1934/0. Dutra...... W.L. Little, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie. 
1922|G. Sarazen..... J. Sweetser....|Glenna Collett ||1935|S. Parks, Jr... .|W.L. Little, Jr.;Glenna C.Vare. 
1923!R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. R. Marston|. Cummings 1936|Tony Manero. .|John Fischer. .|Pamela Barton. 
1924|C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D. C. Hurd ||1937/R. Guldahl... J. ag A etinegh . /Mrs .E. L. Page. 


1925|W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 1938|R. Guidahl.....|W. Turnesa...|Miss P. Berg 
1926|R. T. Jones, Jr. .|G. Von Elm ...|Mrs. G. Stetson ||1939|*B. Nelson... ..|M. Ward... 0... ‘|MissB. Jameson 
1927\T. Armour... ..|R. T. Jones, Jr.'\Mrs. M. Horn 1940|+L. Little. _.|R. Chapman. .|MissB. Jameson 
1928)T. Farrell...... ans T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett ||1941/C. Wood ...... M. Ward..... Mrs. F Newell 
1929|R. T. Jones, Jr.” |H. R. Jon’n, Jr.'Glenna Collett 1942|Not played—War 

#Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 


Won in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


( AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS _________ 


Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 
Year Western —_—$5A 
Open Men Women Men Women 
1917...|J. M. Barnes...... Fr, Quimet........ Mrs. F. C. Letts...|Not played. War. .|Mrs. W. A. Gavin. 
1918...)No match......... No match. ........ El. Rosenthal. .... Not played. War. ./Mrs. L. C. Stockton. 
1919...|J. M. Barnes...... HG. Legg... sex Mrs. Perry Fisk...|Osw. Kirkby...... Marion Hollins. 
192 J. Hutchinson..... Ch. Evans, Jr......|Mrs. F. C. Letts,Jr.|E. Sawyer. .... .-.|Mrs. Q. F. Feitner, 
1921...|W. Hagen......... Ch. Evans, Jr.....|/Mrs. Melvin Jones.|/G. A. Whi! ts. W. A. Gavin. 
4922. 5),(M. Brady. ........ Ch. Evans, seen Mrs. D. Gault..... A .|Alexa. Stirling. 
1923...|J. Hutchinson..... Ch, Evans, Jr... .. eA) A A tte Alexa. Stirling. 
924 W. Mehlhorn......|/H. R. Johnston... ‘|/Miss E. Cummings.|W. M. Reekie Miss M. Holl 
M. Smith K. Cart Miss 8. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser Miss M. R. Jenney 
Ww. F. Dolp 5 Miss M. Orcutt. 
B. Stein es & Miss M., Orcutt. 
Frank Dolp Bel 3 Miss M. Orcutt. 
Moe... ts. O. S. AES i Og oMeCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Oreutt. 
J. Lehman Mrs, G. W, Tyson. M.4J. ee ees tent Miss M. Parker. 
a ts. O. S. Hill... :|Leonard Martin. ..|Miss H. Hicks. 
G. Morelan Mrs. O.S. Hill. .... T. Taylor........./Miss M. Parker 
es .,|/Miss L. Robinson.|M. J. Stuart... ... Miss Helen Hicks. 
Z. Eaton .|Miss V. Van Wie. ./T. 8. Tailer....... Miss M. Orcutt. 
. Yates Miss M. Miley... .|J. E. Parker......)|Mrs. J. Thorne 
tC) Miss D. Traung. . .|G. T. Dunlop, jr.. ;|Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
Miss M. Miley .|W. Turnesa....... Mrs. M. Turpie 
R. Babbish. . Miss P. Berg...... F. Strafaci........ Miss M. Orcutt 
Aes Ni iss E. Hicks.....|F. Strafaci........|Mrs. McNaughton 
AOS Be) Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P ee terete as — M. Orcutt 
Sete ctesexse Mrs. R. Mann. ..,.|M. Gestone....... ts. C, Leichner 


194 E. Olive . War 
Not played: War..'B. P. Abbot... .-: Miss B. Jameson. ||Not played, Wat. . Not ‘played, War 
SS aaa oossaawnmeaae 


Metropolitan East 
Year Open Southern Womens 
1917....|/Not played. War. . .|R. T. Jones, Jr... 


Not played. War. . %. StOG Eve We 


19. ...|Walter C. Hagen 


.|M. J. Brady 
‘|Gene Sarazen......... Cc. Wolff & 
“|Macdonald Smith: ;:.: - Crismann.......-- Miss M. Orcutt. 


‘ii ]Johnny Farrell.......: ) jodman .......|H. 3G. eae 
ee arcauks ; ; ‘ ‘ bab sue eratinie «+»e|Miss G. Collett. 


4 
“Bill Mehlhorn......... R. McCr: Nt at eaters ee M. Orcutt. 


...| Willie Macfarlane...... .. MeCr: 
1.7:]Muedonaia Smith. mn Good Banas TITEL EMies Ae egeee 
one» Paaares uaa i. PAR Seie. 6: «010-5. 2[ Se OLE wvau sin bist as ote Mrs. G. C, V: 
aul Runyan,........|L.Hamman....)))!.1|F. Hass, Jr..........0. LO 
Henry Picard......... 
Byron Nelson......... 
0 8 ee ee 
J. Hines... 
H. Picard . 
t hic iN he 
..|Not playe: Ohi ss * i 
. (Not played, War...... ; ie ery a a Not ie layed: Ware ee 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year| Winner Year Winner \ Year’ Winner 
1920.|C, Tolley. 1926. /J. Sweetser (U 8. : 
1921.)W. Hunter 1927.|Dr. W. ‘Tweddell. 1o33 | Ni Mi eo 1939.18 ra ‘Tele’ Cy 
poans “ Me the hae 1928./T. P. Perkins, eee Ww. L. Little, Jr.(0.8.)|/1940 . Not pDlayed—War 
1924.)E, W. W. Holderness 1930. Re jon, Jr.(U.8.) 1938; E — JEU. 3} heren Nee ares ee 
1925. (R. 1931.15. M. Smith: 1937. |B. Sweeney. pebreedeeie 
BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1020. [Cecil Leitch, 1926.|Cecil Leitch |\1939. | 
3921; |Ceell Lelteh, 1927. [Mile 8. LaChaume|| 1933. Enid Wilsow.- 1930. [Miss Para Horton 
|J. 5 2 Mm. |}1934.|Mrs. A, = ' 
1925. D. Chambers, 1929.|Joyce Wethered. ||1935. |Miss Wider ie Net See aes ee 23 
ee oreo 1930./Djana Fishwick. ||/1936.|Miss Pam. Barton ||1942 . | Not ‘pla: ed—War 
ethered. 1931, |Enid Wilson, 1937 ]Miss J. Anderson “4 Niaxg 


ee 


1926.!R.T.Jones.Jr.(U.S. 
» Hutchinson. 1 -|R.T.Jones, Jr.(U.8. 
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1982.}G. Sarazen (U.S.) 
.|D. Shute (U. 8.) 


1938. |R. A. Whitcombe 
1939. |D, Burton 


2./W. Hagen (U.S) ||1928:|W. Hagen (U: 8) ||1932/ | Cotton, 940. |Not playea— 
1848 Hy GiseeR y,|/4088-|Wiptnwen (OB 18s. [a Perey igil- Nt biavey War 
. . ~4 Jones. Jr. ww. 5 . a Ze ors - 
1925.13 Barnes (U. 8.) 1931./T. Armour (U. S.) |11937_ 1H. Canon tr FORA « (NOt DAY @G ai 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year! Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year 


Winner 

31914./G. 8. Lyon. 1925.}D. Carrick 1931.|R. Some ‘4 
1920./C. B_ Grier 1926./R. Somerville. 1932./G, eavign. 1838: r hae 
1921.|F. Thompson. 1927.|D. Carrick. 1933.|A/ Campbell, , 1939. |K. Black 
1922./C, C. Fraser. 1928.|/R. Somerville. 1934.|A. Campbell. 1940 .|Not played—War 
1932.|W. T. Thompson. 1929 |E. Held. 1935./R. Somerville 1941 .|Not played—War 
1924 .|F, Tnompson. 1930.1R. Somerville 1936 .|F. Hass, 1942, |Not Played wae 

CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year! ; Winner =a Winner een Winner Year Winner 
1920.|J. D. Edgar. 1926.)MacD. Smith. : 1932.|Hy. Cooper. 1938 .|S. 
921.)W. H, Trovenger. |'!1927.'T. Armour. 1933. 5 : Kirkwood, 1939. Hi. Me Spaden 
1922.|A. Watrous. 1928.|Leo Diegel. 1934. |T. Armour. 1940 ./S. Snead 
1923 |C. Hackney. 1929,|Leo Diegel. 1935 ./Gene Kunes 1941 |S. Snead 
1924./Leo Diegel. 1930.}Thos. Armour 1936.)/W. L. Little, Jr. 1942./C. Wood 
1925.|Leo Diegel. 1931.1W. Hagen. 1937.|Hyv Cooper | 


‘Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year / Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1921. |Walter Hagen 1927.) Walter Hagen 1933.'Gene Sarazen !1939.|/Henry Picard 
1922. /Gene Sarazen 1928 |Leo Diegel 1934, /Paul Runyan 1940./B ran Nelson 
* 1923. |Gene Sarazen 1929.|Leo Diegel 1935./Johnny Revolta 1941./Vie Ghezzi 
1924. |Walter Hagen, 1930.|Tom Armour 1936.|/Denny Shute 1942./S. Suead 
1925. }Walter Hagen 1931.|/Tom Creavy 1937.|Denny Shute : 
1926.)Walter Hagen 1932.)Olin Dutra 1938 .!Paul Runyan q 


OTHER GOLF RESULTS ) 


National Intercollegiate Championship—South 
Bend, Ind. Winner, team championship, Stan- 
ford University; individual championship, Frank 
Tatum, Jr,, Stanford University. 

Sectional Intercollegiate Championships—East- 
ern, Yale University; Western, Michigan; Pacific 
Coast, Stanford. 


Hole-in-One Golf Play for Kleven Years 


The eleyenth annual Hole-in-One golf tourna- 
' ment of the New York World-Telegram (August, 
_ 1842) was won by a shot four inches away from the 
pin. Before the start of the tournament the odds 
( ainst an ace were 7,595 to 1, but the end of the 
eleven ae, play saw the figure change to 8,436 
to 1. he play began at Bayside Links, Bayside, 
L. I._ (two eave) and then shifted to the Forest 
- Hill Field Club at Bloomfield, N. J., and then to 
' Leewood G. C., Crestwood, N. Y. 
To be eligible for the tournament the contestant 
.must have made an ace in regular golf play. 
The statistical record of the tournament follows: 


; No. of No.of On In 
Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
1932 217° 1,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 1,700 743 61 Ace 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
1935 477 2,385 656 89 81% inches 
1936 645 3,22) 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 ‘2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14% ins. 
1940 872 4,360 1,749 168 *11 inches 
1941 844 4,2 1,904 228 Ace 
1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 
Totals 6,745 33,745 13,473 1,307 


*Tie for first place. 

Four aces have been scored in ten years: Jack 
Hagen, Oceanside, N, Y. pro, 1933, Bayside; Frank 
S. Shriver, Chester, N, Y., 1937, Forest Hill Field 
Club; T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn., 1937, 
‘Leewood Golf Club; and Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 
‘N. Y., 1941, Bayside Golf Club. 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


Neil Memorial Trophy was | boxing in the preceding year. The 1939 award was 


-The Edward J. 
y d to. Jack Dempsey, 
onarieiph sok the world, for. ay pie 
r titers’. Association jan, = i 
oe accede cr tne trashy 


former heavyweight 


bes 


Bx, 


5 ; ven | champion. 
anti a; ‘the one who has done the most for ! 


Golf Masters Tournament, Augusta, 
14, won by Byron Nelson. 


Hale America Open Tournament—Chicago, won 
by Ben Hogan, The Hale America Open was sub- 
stituted for the national Open (cancelled by the 
war.) Hogan’s score, 271, was the lowest ever 
made in an event of major stature. 


Ga., April 


— —— 


The figures on the 1942 play: 


; On “In = 

Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
Bayside Links, Aug. 10 134 670 271 317 4 inches 
Bayside Links, Aug. 11 181 905 353 45 2 feet 
Forest HillF.C., Aug.17 164 820 371 645 inches 
Leewood G. C,, Aug. 18 194 970 431 341 ft. 10in. 


Winners of the tournament are: 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut, 

1933—-At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 

1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle! 

2935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1936--At Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; at Grassy 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Bill Malcolm. ; 

1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Franklin Shriver. ‘ 

1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewood, Tom 
= agg at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom Mc- 

alters, 

1939—-At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman; at Lee- 
Lea Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, Jim 

arnes. 

1940—At Forest Hill Field Club. Ralph M. Watt, 
Montclair, N. J.; at Leewood, Mrs, J. J. Lawlor,. 
New_ Rochelle, N, ¥., and Howard Schanzer, tied 
for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns, Woodhaven, N.Y. 

1941—At Forest Hill Field Club. Andy La Pola, 
Paterson, N. J.; at Leewood, Johnny Vasco, Os- 
sining, N. Y.; at Bayside, Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 


NOX 

1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis, Forest 
Hills, N. Y.; at Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn, 
Newark, N. J.; at Leewood G. C,, Andrew H. A. 
Thompson, New York City. : : 


a oe oe 


ihn il 


- 


voted to Billy Conn, light-heavyweight champion. ~ 
The 1940 award went to Henry Armstrong, former 
world featherweight, lightweight and welterweight 

The 1941 award went to Joe Louis,. 
‘world heavyweight champion. bas 


ith ices iin ama 
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ia Billiard Records 


, : f America 
Source: Charles C. Petersén, Billiard Association o ; 
Greenleaf: 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru- 
18-1 BALKLINE, 344 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS Golph: 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erwin 
i he ere nae Jacob Schaefer Rudolph: 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Caras; 
1897, George F. Slosson, , 1937, Ralph Greenleaf: 1938, James Caras; 1939, 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. James Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Willie 
eo, Bie eg ‘willie Hoppe; Mosconi; 1942, Erwin Rudolph. In a challenge 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux,; > 


Willie H 1908 match (May, 1 ng TIN defeated Rudolph. 
, George B. Sutton; 1907, illie Hoppe; ’ re INE : 
' aneth Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Gy forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, | Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
; Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora | C, Ives. No tournaments since. 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-42, no 
tournaments. 18-1 BALKLINE 

1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
he average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 
"y exhibition 61. 43-2 BA 


18-2 BALKLINE 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 
C. Peterson jyNIOR CHAMPIONS 

18-2 Balkline Billiards 


LKLINE 1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
% 1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; | 1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
his 1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr-; 1923-24, Wi ie | 1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 

Schaett t won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
i dr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher, 1927, Welker Coch- 
< ran; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
# fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
- Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-42, no tour- 
‘ naments. 48-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 
‘ High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
Mt high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
fh grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
¥ Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
¢ Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
% 
Fi 
tL 


No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 

14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
Tun, 125, Geo. Kelly; high’ single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high single average, 41.75, Ben- 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen; 1941, 
Willie Mosconi, eight runs of 25 and one of 126 
in league tournament for the championship. High 
single average, 125. 

CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; 1934-42, no tournaments. 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 

High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles C. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 

High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 

AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline : 

1910, E. W. Gardner; 1911, J. F. Poggenburg; 
1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayer; 1914, E. 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, C. Huston; 
1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 
C. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby; 1921, Percy Col- 
lins; 1922, E. T. Appleby, International champion; 
1923, Perey Collins, Nat. 18-1 champion—F. §, 
Appleby; 1924, E. T. Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby; 
1926-28, John Clinton; 1929, E. T. Appleby, Ama- 
teur Billiard Assn.; 1929, Percy Collins, Amateur 
Billiard Assn.; 1929, M. C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1929, R. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E. T. Ap- 
pleby; rascal base eres Gog World’s 
champion; » ho tournament; 1934-36, E 
Soussa; 1937-42, no tournaments. iwalt 

RECORDS 
Calvin D eotign oun 202; hi 
alvin Demares gh run, -, hs 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. - ingle 
High m8 Francle's. Apptohy: i 
gh run, % ancis S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high ‘and 
18.57, John ‘Clinton. bade ge A 


THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR 


_ 585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, dr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 

; 14-1 BALKLINE 

1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 

average 25.75; high single average 40. 
Rlschnctes de> inte, Jacob Schact 
» 1937, Jaco aefer, JI.; , Jaco aefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high Tun 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 1938-42, no matches. 
71-2 BALKLINE * 

1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. THREE CUSHION 


~ 
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al; 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 

| McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
DeOro; i918-19, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, Augie Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
1923, Tiff Denton; 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
R. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
Kieckhefer; 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
1930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
Augie Kieckhefer; 1933, Welker Cochran; 1934, 
John Layton; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
ran; 1939, Joe Chamaco; 1940, Willie Hoppe; 1941, 
Willie Hoppe; 1942, Willie Hoppe. 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 
High R 


& uns 
1919, Tiff Denton, 17; 1930, Gus Copulos, 17; 
1926, John Layton, 18; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 20; 
1928, Willie Hoppe, 25; 1936, Willie Hoppe, 15; 
‘1939 Joe Chamaco, 18; 1940, Tiff Denton, 11, 
i safeties allowed. High Averages 
3 1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 innings; 1925, Otto 
+ he Reiselt 100 in 57 innings; 1925, Otto Reiselt 150 in 
J 104 innings; 1930, John Layton 50 in 23 innings; 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings; 1940; Jay 
Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings, safeties allowed; 1941, 
Jay Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings. 
High Grand Average 
1935, Welker Cochran, 1.123. 
1940, Willie Hoppe, 1.161. 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
1934, Kinrey Matsuyama, No tournaments since, 
POCKET BILLIARDS 
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erer's 
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» W. 8B. 19 
Lookabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming; 1 
M. Lord; 193 ; 1923, Robert 


14-1 Pocket Billiards 
pee ers lr fem pu ens 
mateur— -34, Gertrude McEvoy; A 
Harvey; 1936-42, no tournaments. » ee 
Ruth McGinnis—Hieh ten 128 (4 
Tun, : 
high run, 85 (5 x JO table). 8 x eee 
RED BALL BILLIARD 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 4 Ta Ab y 
Charles C Petersen, idey oe aed ‘Charles 
. Peterson, high>»run, 64; Charles: 
eterson, high single average, 533. : 2 


Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; 1926, Thomas 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski; 1927-28, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1938, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 


_ Billings, Montana, June 30-July 3, 1939 


national marbles champ’ 
wood, 


Sporting Events—Billiards; Channel Swimmers; Marbles 708 


Intercollegiate Billiards 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard 


Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
38, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin; 1940, Michigan; 
1941, Cornell; 1942, Wisconsin. . 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1935, Michigan State; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
State; 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
1941, no tournament; 1942, Buffalo. 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
1939, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
Florida; Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
University of Florida; Northern, University of 
es Western, University of Wyoming; 1942, 
orida. 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 

1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
Miller, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Con 
nell; 1940. John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
Davis, University of Florida; 1942, David’ Vig, 
Wisconsin. 

Three Cushions 

1937, Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 
Michigan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, no tournament; 
1942, Colomaio, Buffalo. 

Pocket Billiards 

1937, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1938, J. L. Gei- 
ger, Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U.; 1940, 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Lloyd Greene, 
University of Kansas; 1941, Eastern, Maynard 
Colomais, University of Buffalo; Southern, Ted 
Davis, University of Florida; Northern, Leslie 
Brennan, University of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd 
accom University of Kansas; 1942, Bonime, 
Cornell.” 


KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail 
1937, Cornell, 442 
Three Cushions 
1937, Iowa State, 179. 
Pocket Billiards 
1938, Florida, £66; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
filed. KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Rail 
1937, Cornell 4.42. 
Three Cushion Billiards 
1937, Iowa State, 1.49. 


Pocket Billiards 
1938, Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 


Association of America 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111, 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130, 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H, Sheeley, Cornell, 5,55. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01, 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40, 
NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427, 
Three Cushions 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 
Pocket Billiards 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail 
1934, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no Tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B’ 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 
42, no tournaments. 
Pocket Billiards 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 
Findley, Florida; 1942-42, no tournaments, 
FACULTY CHAMPION 
(Straight Rail and Balkline) 
1939, C, E, Edmondson, Dean of Men, University 
of Indiana. No tournaments since. 
CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942, Wyoming. 
CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 
1942, Emily Julian, South Dakota State. 


English Channel Swimmers and Their Times 


1875 Matthew Webb, England....... 21 h., 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England.....,..22 h., 35 m. 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America........ 27 h,, 25 m, 
1923 Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 m. 
1923 Charles Toth, America.,....... 16 h., 40 m. 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, America....... 14 h., 31 m, 
1926 - Mrs. C. Corson, America...,... 15 h., 38 m, 
1926 Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 h., 42 m. 
1926 *Georges Michel, France...,....11 h., 5 m. 
1926 N. L. Dereham, England..,....13 h., 56 m. 
1926 Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia.....10 h., 45 m. 
1927 E. H. Temme, England......... 14 h., 29 m. 


1927 *Mercedes Gleitze, England...... 15 h., 15 m. 
1927 Mrs. Ivy Hill, England........ 15 h., 9m, 
1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England....... 19 h., 16 m. 
1928 Miss Laddie Sharp, England....15 h., 5 m. 
1928 Ishaak Helmy, Bey.............23 h., 46 m, 
1930 Peggy Duncan, South Africa....16 h., 15 m. 
933 Sunny Lowry, England........, 15 h., 45 m, 
1934**E. H. Temme, England...,..... 15 h,, m. 
1934 *Miss Emma Faber, Austria...... 14 h., 40 m, 
1937 Thomas Blower, England.......13 h., 29 m.,. 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden...... 14 h., 50 m, 


The usual route of the channel swimmers from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 


miles. 
*Record considered doubtful. 


**Temme is the first swimmer to swim the channel in both directions. In 1934 he swam from S, 


Foreland, England, to Blanc Nez, France. 


: . Sigmund, St. Louis, swam nonstop down Mississippi River 
ae ae 48m., ending on July 29, 1940, Sigmund’s swim, checked 


St. Louis to Caruthersville, 292 
by A.A. U. timer, supplanted the 


record of Clafence Giles, who swam continuously 288 miles in Yellowstone River between Glendive and 


has. Zimmey, 147 miles, Hudson River, N. 


- He covered 288 miles in 77 hrs. 31 ‘ 
thon swim records include 281 miles PEP LAr ommottl, Parana River, So, America, in 1933 and 


m. Previous: unofficial 


: Mott, Huntington, W. Va., was crowned 

Sioned marti on (aly 3, 1942) at Wild- 
, N. J., after-he had won 16 out of 24 games 
e annual tournament. He went into the 


ye four other sectional champions as the East- 


4 erm titleholder and.“edged out Jack Kean, -12, 


yf 


nals }Albert Barone, 


Marbles Shooting Championship 


Canton, O., the Midwest champion who had won 15 
and lost nine games. The other contestants were 
Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa., who won 13: 
z hroop, Pa,, who won nine, and 
ay Evans, Canton, O., winner of eight. 
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Olympic Games 


The twelfth Olympic Games, scheduled to be held } Olympic Games originally were awarded to Japan 
in Helsinki, Finland (July 20-Aug. 4, 1940), were | and transferred to Finland and Germany when 
Bancelled becense OF tne od for. eich: Japan and China were at war. The 1944 Olympic 
kirchen, Germany, had been. cancelled earlier | Summer Games awarded to London and the Winter 
because’ the Olympic rules provide that the games | Games to Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy, age ubtfal. 
Cannot be held in a country at war. The twelfth conditions appear to make such events doubttu 


PAN-AMERICAN “OLYMPIC GAMES” SCHEDULED FOR 1943 


The Pan-American Sports Congress decided (Aug. , Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
31, 1940) to hold the first Pan-American ‘‘Olym- “In general,” the report of the Congress oe 
pic Games” in the Argentine jn 1942. Thereafter | ‘‘the rules of the International Olympic Comm t- 
the games will be held in a different country | tee, covering the Olympic Games, will apply. The 
every four years with successive sites to be named | technical rules of competition in all sports are to 
by permanent Pan-American committee. The Pan- | be those of the respective international federations, 
American ‘‘Olympic Games’’ were suggested as a | as in the Olympic Games. | All countries of the 
substitute for the Olympic games when war caused Meese 2 persia ate ae baa eee vies 
e hedule e new 0 a tS r " 
ie Ce oma Gino enigitial’ games schoctulsd held every four years, will control the organiza- 
Sixteen of the twenty-one nations of the West- | t Gus a! py 
ern Hemisphere were represented at the Congress. The United States team withdrew from the games 
Besides the United States, they were Argentina, | (April 18, 1942) and announcement was made (May 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El| 8, 1942) that the meet. had been postponed until 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, ' 1943 because of war conditions. > 


a ae 


Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 . 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Holder 


Where Made 


Naticao 
United States. -. 


Event 


UT, oad testinal Ee 
100-meterrun......- 
200-meterrun...... 

400-meter run. . 
800-meter run. . 


Bond 


cs 


TO 2 et Gt et et 


" ae ..|Japan 
Pole vault. ......... .35 (14 ft ”**|Barle Meadows. .. . |United States. . . 
Discus .)/Kenneth Carpenter|United States... . 
 |Matti Jarvinen, ...|Finland........ 


MEI OMETO HEURES nec chiles Sw cie oe iene nhs Oks as ends een OG na aes oe 08 2 a ine 

,000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924.. ..8 m. 32 5s. 
*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a record 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. Worldrecord for new system of scoring. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


ee a Berit ea cS 
100-meter run. 2 RR ee ees Helen Stephens... .)United States. ..|/Berlin....... 
800-meter run. . "12m. 164-58..........6+ + |e Radke. Preae. Ga rt ace Poros 
80-meter hurdles 11.68. (Heat)............ Trebisonda Valla. .|Italy.........-. Berlin. 2. Sac 1936 
- 67 1-4in.).. ..|Jean Shiley United States Los Angeles. . 1932 


SWIMMING—MEN 

T00-meter free style. ./57.5s. (Heat) ..........-- Masanora Yusa....)Japan.......... 

100-meter free style, .|4m. 44.55..........-..-5 Jack Medica...... United States >. . Borin: ene “1986 

1,500-meter free style.|19 m.12.48............-. Kusuo Kitamura. .|Japan..... . ses. |LOs Angeles. .1932 

100-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.9 s.........---4++ Adolph Kiefer..... United States. ..|Berlin...... 36 

200-m, breast stroke. |2 m.42.58............--. Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan..........|Berlin.......1936 

g00-meter relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin..... htsaeas eee 1936 ‘ 
$s SWIMMING—WOMEN | 

00-meter free style, .j1 m. 5.9 s.....-...--..+.- Rita Mastenbroek . (Netherlands. 

300-meter free style. .|4 m. 34s -|Ethelda Bleibtrey..|United States... yee s 1335, 

400-meter free style, .|5 m. 26.4 * >‘ |Rita Mastenbroek ..|Netherlands.. .,..|Berlin. ......1936 

100-meter back stroke|1 m. 16.6s. (Heat) ........|Dina Senff........ Netherlands. . ;*|Berlin..... ...1936 

200-m. breast stroke. .|3 m.1.9s, (Heat)......... lHideko Mayehata .\Japan........21B y 


400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin... 1936 


re 


—— SF 


1908 A. Russell, Great Britain......... 


i G. -H. Goulding Canada 
Ugo. Italy 
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Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936 


TRACK AND FIELD 


60 Meters Run 


1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........... 7s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United URLOR A oe aeons Is 
100 Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States..............12s 

1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States 


1904 Archie Hahn, United States. 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States. 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa. 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States. 
1920 Ne Ww. eto, Sith 


400 Meters Run 

1896 T. E. Burke, United States.. 
1900 M. i Long, United States.. ; 

1904 H. L. Hillman, United States ‘ 

Paul “Pilgrim, "United States.../°.. 11" : 53 1- 5s 
8 P-eaewelle, Great Britain, walkover. 50s 
D. Reidpath, United States. 48.2 
8: = D. Rudd, South Africa. 
Liddell, Great Britain. . 
; eP Barbuti, United States. . 


SS BeeseeEe 
se phat 


E. 

R 

William Carr, United States 

Archie Williams, United States 

800 Meters Run : 

E. = Flack, Great Britain......... 2m. lis 

A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain....//. 2m. 1 2-5s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.” im. “56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States...... 2m. 1/ 1-5s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States...1m. 52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, ‘United States...... 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain..... 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain 
1928 D. A. Lowe, Great Britain. 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Brita’ 
1936 Jo Woodruff, United States...... “Im:. 52.95 

1,500 Meters Run 

1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain....... 4m, 33 1-5s 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain........... 4m. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States...... 4m. 12s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States...4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain..... 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain......... 4m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland .....3m. 53.6s 
1928 E. Larva, Finland m. 53 1-53 
1932 Luigi Beccali, -Italy 3m. 51.25 


1936 J. E. Lovelock, New nZaedead. 4. 4d "3m. 47.88 
3,000 Meters Sirewest ake 


Hodge, Great Britain.. 
igo B. Hodge, Gr Pup gelias Erato’. iene bibs 9m. 33.6s 
4928 T. A. Loukola, Finland........... 9m. 21 4-5s 
' 1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland......... 10m. 33.4s 


> (About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland.......... 9m. 3.85 


3,200 Meters Steeplechase 
10m. 47 4-5s 


4,000 Meters Steeplechase 


1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 
Cross-Country 

41912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 

10,000 Meters eno a a 

20 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. m. iS 

ioe Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 32m. 54.8s 


1,500 Meters Walk 


1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-5s 
3,000 Meters Walk 

1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............. 13m.. 14 1-5s 

3,500 Meters Walk : 

1908 G. E. tans Great Britaim......... 14m. 55s 


6,000 Meters Walk 


Frigerio, - 
~ 4924 Uso. Frigerio,. italy. isioh ize ates raa, Seta o 4m, ; 


| 1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m. 41,45 


10-Mile Walk 

1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. . 
50,000 Meters Walk 
1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. 


-Ih. 15m. 57 2-5s 


.4h. 50m. 10s 


5- -Mile Ron 
H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
E. R. Voigt, Great Britain...... 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000 Meters Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland 225 c.sa0 31m. 20.8s 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.........-” 31m. 45 4-5s 
Willie Ritola, Finland:...)5) seen 30m. 23.2s 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland )350.. cee Om. 18 4-55 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland........ 30m. 11. 
Ilmari Salminen, Finland. 2227/7777, 30m. S 
Marathon z 
§. Loues, Greece... sonra eae 2h. 55m, 20s 


1900 ye France + Solel o.0el nf Stance 2h. 59m. 


1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. . 


1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland......., 2h. 41m, 22.6s 
El Ouafl, France................ 32m. 57s 
Juan Zabala, Argentina ee oh, 31m. 36s 


Kitei Son, Japan.. ...2h. 29m, 19.28 


110 Meters. Hurdles 
Curtis, United States........... 
1900 A. C. 
1904 F. 5 


200, Meter Hurdles 


1900 A. C 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States......... 24 3-5s ~ 
400 Meters Hurdles ‘ 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, ee Poesy 2 . 57 3-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.......1..... 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United States. <\ 3:0 + a) pn 55s 
1920 - By Loomis, United States......1.727777 54s 
1924 F, M. Taylor, United States. -» .¥52.68, * 
1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain... .... 53 2-5s 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland................ ae, 8s 


1936 Glenn Hardin, "United States... 
*Not the record; one hurdle down. 


2,500 Meter nr ererial 
States. . 


1900 G. W. Orton, United Tm. 

1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States....7m, 39 “33s ; 
Standings ae Jump 

1900 R. C. Ewry, United States:........... 

1904 R. C. Ewry, United States........... 

1906 R. C. Ewry, United States. 

1908 R..C. Ewry, United States. Puta 

1912 Platt Adams, [= ee ar A. 5ft. 41 
Running High Jump 

1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 11 1-4in 

1900 I. K. Baxter, United States...... Ett. 2 4-5in 

1904 S. S. Jones, United States........... ft. 1lin 

1906 Con Leahy, Ireland? .-)...... 102 ft. 9 7-8in 

1908 H. F. Porter, United States........... 6ft. aa 7 

1912 A. W. Richards, United States........ 6ft. 

1920 R. A Landon, United aes” Bese 4 3-8in 

1924 H. M. Osborn, U. S.. in Ape 6in _ 

1928 R. W. King, United States. .... |". 4 3-8in © 

1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada. . 6th 5_5-8in 


1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States. 6ft. 7 15- ~16in | ; 


Standing Broad eg om 
1900 R. - Ewry, United States. . 


1904 R. Ewry, United States ft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. &. Ewry, United States.........10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States...... ant cae 1-4in 


1912 C. Eaeuties, Greec&.< |... Aiarasicie 


Running Pecadl 7 
» Clark, United States....... 9 3-4in 


1a96 wees 
[Cc Kraenzlein, United States. tt 6 7-8in 


. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-55 


. 52,45 


bam 


LR PRISE FAOEE REGEN 


Pas he hae 


, 
5 


190 M. J. Sheridan, United States. 
- 1908 M. J. 
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1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.. 
1906. Myer Prinstein, United States.. 23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States..... 24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden.......- 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United. States. att. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States. .25ft. 4 3-8in 
3932 Edward Gordon, United States. ett 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.. _26ft. 5 5-16in 


400 Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain............-.ee- cee ees ee 42.45 
1920° United-Stateés.... 0. ..i ccc des od eeeeee yp 1-5s 
1924 United States 
1928 United States 
1932 United States 
1936 United States 


1,600 Meters Relay 


.24ft, lin 


S 
oc 


1908 United States...............0e0+- 3m. 27 1-5s 
3912 United States, : i... 0. ene. cee eee eee 3m. 16.6s 
P9PO teat | Britains 0... wee eee e 3m. 22 1-5s 
1924 United States.............00 eee eee nes 3m. 16s 
2928 United States... ...)....2.40----5-> 3m. 14 1-5s 
WGpe Wiited, (States. sta... ewes ees sen 3m. 8.2s 
19386-Great Britain... ............cee eee eee 3m. 9s 
Pole Vault 


1900 I. K. Baxter, United States... .10ft. “9 9- 10in 
-1904 C, E. Dvorak, United States. a ot 11ft. 6in 
1906 Gouder, RECOM OMNT om had ain s 1lft. 6in 


A. C. Gilbert, United States 

1908 {fe T. Cook Jr., United States | Sheed age sen 

1912 H. J: Babcock, United States....12ft. 11 1-2in 

1920. F. K. Foss, United States. .13ft. 5in 
L. Ss. Barnes, United States 

eee { Glenn Graham, United Sites} 0 11 1-2in 


1928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S.. 13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1986 Harl Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


1900'J. J. Flannagan, United States..... 167ft. 4in 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States. 168ft. lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. “170ft. 4 1-4in 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States..... 173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. 168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176fi. 11 1-8in 


1936 Karl Hein, Germany..........185ft. 


56-Lb. een 
Desmarteau, Canada............. 34ft. 4in 
J, McDonald, Dales” States. 36ft. 11 1-2in 


Discus Throw 

1896 R. S. eereett. eal States. .95ft. 7 1-2in 
1900 Tae Hunga .118ft. 2 9-10in 
To wheriGan, *Gnited States. Spark: 10 1-2in 
.136ft. 1-3in 
Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale "Finland. . -2......148ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—A. R. Taipale, 
Lo) Aa een ee 271ft. 10 1-4in 


4 3-16in 


1904 E. 
1920 P. 


, and 
; 1920 E. “Nislanaés, Finiand ss. iis... 146ft. 7 1-4in 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games; Weight Lifting 


1924 C. L. Houser, United States.. 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United Sta’ ..155ft. 3in 

41932 John Anderson, United States. ..162ft. 4 7-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 


Standing Hop, Step and Jum 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States 34ft. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States.. Bate. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States............ 45it 


.151ft. 5 1-8in 


1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States. ..47ft. 4 +7 Ey 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United Statess.asa.,0-- 47ft. 
P. O'Connor, freien: 0 etc s: ees ft. 2in 
ie ae A Ahearne, Great Britain. .48ft. a 1-4in 
G. Lindblom, ‘Sweden..........-. 48ft.5 1-8in 
V. Tuulos, Finland. > 2... >. ssccte. 64h Tin 
A. W. Winter, Australia........ 50ft. 11 1-4in 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan Na acetone 49ft. llin 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.............- §1ft. Tin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan............ 52ft. 5 7-8in 
16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States........36ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States....... 46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48ft. Tin 


1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. . 


a ~4 4-5in 
1908 male Rose, United States. - 46ft. 


7 1-2in 


1912 P. J. McDonald, United States =... .50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph 
United States) ...<%. 2.8. ft. 5 1-2in 


1920 V. Porhola, Finland.. 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States. .. 52ft, 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States. 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany.......53ft. 1 13-16in 


Discus Throw—Greek Style 


1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............. 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. Sin 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden.............-. 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 

Held in middle—E. Lemming, 
Siwedenht tas. ch ees 179ft. or 1-2in 


1912 E. Lemming, Sweden.......... — 1 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J. J. Saarist 

Finland .. "358it. 11 7-8in 

1928 Jonni Myyra, ‘Finland. - 

1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland.. 

1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden 


1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.. 238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany... .,.235ft. 8 5-16in 
Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden................. 24 pts 
1912 F. R. Bie, Norway Waa 6 Chie We aie a 16 pts 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland we de ees Soaitere 14 pts 
1924 BE. R. Lehtonen, FinlanGis). 5. 0s occ cn son 16 pts 

Decathlon | 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden. .1,724.495 pts 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway cio eee ,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. ...7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paayo Yrjola, Finland? ’. (ss: 4s. 8,056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States..... 846.235 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States........ 7,900 pts 


World Records in Weight Lifting 


(As officially accepted by International vee Lifting Federation) 


RIGHT HAND SNATCH 


Body Kilos 
Weight Lift 
132 lbs.e-Baril (France)..................0055 16 
148 lbs.—Haas (Austria) ............-.....05 85 
165 Ibs.—Lachmann (austria) Oak etentala hive ® be 92.5 
181 lbs\—Haller (Austria) .................. 95 
Heavyweight—Rigoulot (France)............ 101 
LEFT HAND SNATCH 
132 lbs.—Schweiger ore. SHS Bo etek 
148 lbs.—Schweiger (Germany).............. 82.5 
165 Ibs.—_Huttner (Germany)................ 87 
181 lbs.—Gietl (Germany). Sara stuny OG 
Heavyweight—Riess (Germany)............! 95 
TWO HANDS SNATCH 
132)ibs.~Terry (United States).............. 97.5 
148 Ibs.—Shams (Egypt). ..............c.0005 114 
165 lbs.—Touny eee Jon a: = 2a 122 
181 tbs.— Haller (Germany) .........-....... 123.5 
Heavyweight—Walker (Great Britain)....... 135 


RIGHT HAND CLEAN AND JERK 


dy Kilos 
Weight Lift 
132 lbs.—Rosinek (Austria) ................. 92.5 
148 lbs.—Haas pau) stele.» pci date ciate 107.5 
165 Ibs.—Haas (Austria) o. 2 o.. eee es ena 12.5 
181 lbs.—Hunenberger (Switzerland) 07.5 
Heavyweight—Hunenberger (Switzerland)... 113.5 


LEFT HAND CLEAN AND JERK 


132 lbs.—Rosinek (Austria).................. 84 
148 lbs.—Jaquenoud (Switzerland) 
165 lbs.—Buhrer (Germany)...............0. 
181 1bs.—Bierwirth (Germany).............. 100 
Heavyweight—Jaegle (Germany) 


TWO HANDS CLEAN AND JERK 
132.lbs.—Richter ae ape iA ES aks Sin she ae 126 


148 lbs.—_Shams (Egypt) ................0005 1 
165 lbs. —Toun Veeype) ne (oui wee car te din te ern 152.5 
181 lbsi—Wassif (Egypt) .... 0... 6...0. ce eue 160 
Heavy welght-sialnest, \Cestonia) s See SES PES, 167.5 


TWO HANDS MILITARY PRESS 


132 lbs.—Juitsu Nan (Japan),............... 97.5 
148 lbs.—Fein (Germany)................0.. 108.5 
165 Yos\—Touny (Egypt)... ice. cce eee eee 17.5 


181 lbs.—E] Zeini (Egypt). ..... 
Heavyweight—Manger © (Germany). 


Kilos multiplied by 2.2046 gives the approximate in pounds, 


sae 
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Eighth Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 


Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mass., May 16, 1942 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
abel See | pa 


POOPOR. cou... O:16.2.-. 9; ¢. - |Shaw, Cornell Kroehnke, Princeton |Clark, Yale 
1:56.6... . | Williams, Dartmouth |Burnham, Dartmouth Smith, Cornell 
-|Adamson, Kellam,|Yale Harvard 
Martin, ‘Kroehnke’ 
Princeton 


POMBO Se as « eR he 3 Wh, re Burnham, Dartmouth |Houghton, Harvard Kelsey, Cornell 
Eimilie relay. 75... 1325.2... 20... Pullman, Liegler,|Princeton Dartmouth 
Bowne, Smith, Cornell 
aMnOB. Oe % . oh 2 bt. Be Bull, Dartmouth Schwarzkopf, Yale Phinney, Harvard 
120 yd. high hur- 
REE oe ke ce OSES Ge. Se. Finley, Yale MacKinnon, Harvard |Taylor, Yale 
220yd.lowhurdles!0:25.8.......... MacKinnon, Harvard |Keilam, Princeton Mercer, Penn 
High jump...... 6 ft. 14% in.....|Frankenoff, Yale... .. Bunker, Harvard Boies, Yale; Mar- | tied 
tin, Princeton, 3rd 
Broad jump..... a\e2 ft. 25 in... .|Guernsey, Yale Robertson, Penn Holyoke Harvar 
Discus throw . |153 ft. 5 in...|Bonner, Harvard Beard, Yale Parshall, Yale 
Hammer throw. . |161 ft. 7 in: .-.|White, Harvard Chase, Harvard Beetem, Penn 
Shot put........ _|48 fe. 53% in... .|Beetem, Penn Pfister, Harvard Parshali, Yale 
Javelin throw,...|181 ft 8% in....|De Mott, Yale Sargent, Yale Herskovitz, Harvard 
Pol vanlt. c.f. (iS Te... 3. kee Ford, Harvard; } tied for fir: Brooks, Harvard 
Broemel, Cornell, f “ed for first Junge, Cornell tied 


Haughout, Cornell } for 
Bates, Princeton 3rd 


Keating, Yale 
—_——S$S A “~————CS FKeeating, Yale J 


Harvard ....... -661/5 | Dartmouth . -26 1/5 | ORM S25. s<c\0 26 | Columbia ............. 8 
Li ES eee 617/10! Princeton .. .-26 1/30! Cornell ........ 25 11/15 


42nd Annual Western Conference Track & Field Championships 


Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Ill, May 16, 1942 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
UES) rr Os20.6: 1s. 2 be. Hammond, Ohio State|Farmer, Iowa Wright, Ohio State 
2. Rs | ers 3 EE, ee ee Hammond, Ohio State Farmer, Iowa Kelley, Minnesota 

US = Endre o doe ee Owen, Ohio State Ufer, Michigan Rehberg, Tilinois 
CU rr tI BS Pe i ee Kane, Indiana Rehberg, Tilinois ‘Matthews, Michigan 
1 mile.. ee ta, . Seige =o 6% Kane, Indiana Kendall, Indiana Mitchell, Indiana 
1 mile relay... SeAieche ok eh ee ee Yates, Collins, Ham-|Indiana Michigan 

aa Owen, Ohio 
tate 
Ce 9:26.9...........|Mitchell, Indiana Dunn, Illinois Foslien, Minnesota 
130 va <b ; = + 85 8556 TS Wright, Ohio State Vollenweider, Iowa Hoeflinger, Ohio State 
a vd. low hur- : 
Pes trctoe cz :23.8...........|/Wright, Ohio State Dupre, Ohio State 'Thomas, Michigan 
Pond fesp Pree gate. rf eek ies Dupre, Ohio State Gould, Tiinois Hoe-| 2's: lilinois 
ot : cons Ww: F 3 - 
High jump......|6 ft. 4in..... Hodge Meg Guin Gabe 
tied 
Pole vault 1S 266, in ts s. Williams, habe saggey 7 Starck, Illinois Schmidt, Ohio State 
i woe Defield, Minn., tie 
Shot put........ 48 ft. 73% in.....|Beierle, Wisconsin ‘ |Shaw, Ohio State Fitch, Minnesota 


Discus throw... .|166 ft. 2% in... . Fitch, Minnesota Johnson, Ohio State |Beierle, Wisconsin 


POINT SCORE 


Pan ok ee 66: Minnesota! 1/21)).2 2.0055 1249 "Nowa .00 05:13.) see 
Ohio State. Ais BE ng ia $0" Wisconsin ................. 20 Purdue. ¢ oo idss2sc5 ce 2 
ie aie Oe ol 31 Minhisanives 6c nene tanec: 18 Northwestern .............. 


16th Annual Central Intercol. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., March 6-7, 1942 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
n, Marquette McCarthy, Mich. State| Davis, Mich. State 
ae B igh hurdles. eS 009. te: ia ce ie fad. Mich, “Normal Egbert, Marquette Dillon, Notre Dame 
a we hur Mich. Normal Dillon, Notre Dame |Egbert, Marquette 
Woaiten 2265 0:50. 5 : eanatiea, Mich. State |Wright, Wayne Wingo, Wayne : 
Sa e Nt7.6 Tufta, Notre Dame Rice, Butler Mack, Mic! tate 
can! denen ‘11 Scott, Mich, State Conforti, Notre Dame Maloney, Notre Dame 
ees ‘|Hunter, Notre Dame |Pedlar, Western Mich.|Hoeski, Mich. State « 
et ciny on: ‘|Fehlig, Jones, Tufta,|Western Michigan Wayne 
Le ae ali Schiewe, Notre Dame ede 
Shot put ....|49 ft. 634 in.... .|Delaney, Notre Dame Poscuyel, Mich, Nor-|Betker, y 
Mich, State; Stein, Mich. Normal; —__ 
le vault....... 13 ft. 45 in.....}Wonch, Lee Ot Batre Games 
= Harris, rE Beate, Preston, North Cen- 
Wei oa fe uette; 
elch, cat 
High jump...... 6 ft. 43% in.....- Milne, Mich. State ; & Rourke: ents 


pied Bieapeoty 


_*New Conference record and world indoor record. **New Conference record. 


POINT SCORE 5 
ae. ¢ Marg i estern Michigan. . . 8{ Central Michigan.... 
4 Notre Dame... 48 Wasne Walvesvy’ B Witter't University: : 6|North Central....:... 2 
Michigan Normal..... Bt 


74 


ee ee a ee 


3 as ge br 


* 


eR Treen i! Sh OE ETS oe 


ra 


t 
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33rd Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Ia., April 24-25, 1942 
UNIVERSITY RELAYS 


Distance "Time Winner Second Third 
Sprint medley-.....|0:3.23*......-..- Sharp, Mathews, |Michigan Texas 
Hodges, Lyda, Okla. j : 
Distance medley .}10:17.5.........- Olsen, Dunn, Keeley|Notre Dame Michigan 
Rehberg, Illinois 
440 yds......... O24.15355 Ss cme Trefanier, Wright, Du-|Texas Michigan 
pree, Hammond, Ohio 
State 
BBO VES jo. cp. | Wet a ees Owen, Collins, Wright, |Rice ‘Texas 
i‘ Hammond, Ohio = 
State : 
DPDBUE). 0. 50. -.+- SelB. S. 4 whi seis ste Owen, Dupree, Collins, |Louisiana State Notre Dame 
Hammond, Ohio 
State 
2 miles,......-.- wit hy (ae ee Kantz, Roxborough, |Ohio State Minnesota 
Mathews, Ufer, Mich. 
1071: ee CWE es Kelly, Maloney, Con-|Iilinois Oklahoma 
forti, Hunter, Notre 
Dame 
480 yd8......... EOGeris a Was. Cox, Watkins, Bucek,/Oklahoma A and M Iowa 
‘ Mitchell, Texas A and é 
M 
‘ COLLEGE RELAYS > 
Sprint medley... .|3:26.7**........-. English, Ware, Smith,|Pittsburg, Kas. Teach. | Abilene Christian 
Baldwin, Prairie View 
880 yds......... Py Alsbury, Teich, Hoyt,) Grinnell Wichita 
4 Bagby, Butler 
TmileclassI.:...|3:21.7........... Teich, Nahmias, Als-|Coe Michigan Normal 
’ bury, Bagby, Butler 
Ne OIASA TEES 2. | S31 8.5.5 6... sate «i English, Ware, Smith,|East Texas Teachers | Pittsburg, Kas. Teach. 
Z , Baldwin, Prairie View 
PTR GAUi-.s |< cvare- ete.‘ eBG Bis oles « oR 40 .|Clark, Hoyt, Nahmias,|Loyola, Chicago Miami 
Rice, Butler 


‘INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


MO0;VOS. sa kun. TAT Rae Farmer, Iowa Hall, Rice Mathews, 7 
et yds. high hur- 6346 c sf 4 sey basa 
(SR SS Ra Se a eR oe ‘ummins, Rice Hiad, Nich. Mormal /Bucek, T 
440 yd. hurdles. .|0:52.2***........ corer Great Lakes) Kaulitz, Mich. State Sharp, otuonuns r 
‘Broad jump..... 24 ft. 1% in..... Christopher, Rice. Farmer, lowa Farris 
High jump...... Oh CP i Cer Watkins, Texas A and|Boydston, Texas A and ee eee 
M; Ricks, Texas A M; Hoeftinger, Ohio 
Seen 1a 40896 dn ne un), Tih State tied for first 
Reteiatt's . etches * sconsin 
; : De Field, Minnesota, Wietot, Seas 
Shot put 49 ft. 84 i ne Bear Nios ri 
OUUINE sees 2!s.4.s fee 0005. Co0k Es ow Delaney, Notre Dame |Welcher, 
DAVEHMG ea ies ss OSt24 FO... 5 een aa Texas |Farnetti, Kansas osnovich, “Nalenaeem 
f ‘eache Normal 
Discus. . . si ..|Fiteh, Minnesota Johnson, Ohio State /Beierle, Wi: 
miles. ob. e,.-s 9:2 ..|Alston, Miami Hunter, Notre Dame iene, Wisseaaet 


IOWA COLLEGES 


880 yds. relay... .|1:30.4........... Frost, Flanigan, Nich-|Iowa Sta’ 
44 ai pe “io, Attain, Ho tate Teachers |Dubuque 
mile BYncs isis (eA eee outner, anigan, |Iowa St: Hy 
‘ papa a Altfillisch, TO ae D 
‘oe 
1 mile freshmen. . |3:27.4**......... Young, Hodges, Wells,|Iowa State Teachers |Grinnell e 


Gruander, Drake 
*New meet and American college record. **New meet record. ***New meet and world record 


HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS—CLASS A 


Dae e area a ene 
AEBS Do 034455 .5.. oy .i6s', Davenport McKinley, Cedar |East Des Moines 
880 yds. wa 333.1 . .|Davenport fab Toledo Juvenile H 
1 mile. . -|3:32.4 .-|East Des Moines Roosevelt-Des Moines Davenport les es 
2 miles PAG R5 G08 in cam eee East Des Moines Roosevelt-Des Moines Oskaloosa 

HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS—CLASS B 
440 yds......... MPRG Rat. viskiae doi Cherokee Toledo Juvenile Home/Valley - West Der 
880 yds......... MESO Sen arafsicisin via 8 Toledo Juvenile Home|Cherokee aoe 
PTGUGs oi. nie Viste es “ee J 9 een ue West Des|Wilson-Cedar Rapids Dewiee 
2 mies... o 6... Ob eee Cherokee De Witt Fairfield 


Rice Sets World Record for Two and One-Half Mile Run 


J. Gregory Rice clipped more than seven seconds | gam ¢ : ag 
hae’ ne world record for the 25 mile run (March the atetaben in dL minutes 32. seconds ‘Talste he ee 
, 1942) in the ninth annual Catholic University | Finnish star, set the old’ mark in 11:40 in 1940) 
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48th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 24-25, 1942 


Sanne a te 
College Relays 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 


880 yds......... AP Be ee Stickel, Smith, Peretic,|Penn. State Xavier ue 
‘arter, 
HEITUIG 2 ce sagivic;> x MIG. G25 6 te oak a Keith, Ti Tifft, Kie-/Georgetown N. Y. U 
Ae) gate 
2 miles.......... PTS on cca cs SX Whiting, Hanlon,|Indiana Se 
Williams, Burnham, MS 
: Dartmouth 
4 milles,.......3:6< 7235.5. 22.2. apoE. Pete Dartmouth ING YoU, 
c ane, - 
se ads. shuttle diana 
= ae ye See ee Muchhy. Taylor,|Virginia Cornell 
Greene, Finley, Yale 
1 mile freshman. .|3:21.4........... Dawson, Tulp, Moran, |Fordham St. Johns, Brooklyn 
1 mile Mason- Spafusik, Seton Hali 
oS es GRAD, ns ic, rari woe te ae a u Ppa, Bridgewater, Va. Western Maryland 
oyie ee ’ 
1 mile teachers Catholic U. . 
2 Sar CSS eee Veenkamp, Crum,|Hampton Institute St. Paul Polytechnic 


Kerwin, Coleman, 
Western, Michigan 


1 mile elass B,...}3:19.2........... Guida, Hooper, O'Sul-|Syracuse Army 
livan, Dunbar, Villa- 
hova 
jp st: 3:25. 1 ais = RSE Pee Truxton, Moore, Hick-}Morgan State Lincoln, Pa, University 


man, Cummings 
West Chester, Pa. 


Teachers 
BPYOUC. 5 cakes: of! 7A Se eens Haldeman, Remaley,|Bloomsburg, Pa. Tchrs.|Shippensburg, Pa, 
Sehmoyer, Hill, Muh-' Tehrs. 
lenberg 
oJ a mile..... ely fe ahs & ae Everhart, Powers,|St. Josephs, Phila. Swarthmore 
; Motter, Bucher, Get- 
tysburg 
NEES 2: ole Foc op, 8 ee Wingo, warned, Virginia State ‘Temple 
oN rant, Wright, 
ayne 
440 yds......... Lt oy a ee Douglas, Morton,|Penn State dropped |Pennsylvania failed to 
2 Ti EK, Mitchell; baton finish 
avier : 
Sprint medley. ..|3:26.5........... Ewell, Dolbin, ae er Syracuse Seton Hall 
Gordon, Penn. Sta 
' Distance medley .|10:05.3.......... Price, Kendall, Mit. NVA, Dartmouth 
« poaue Atlantic cheli, Kane, Indiana . 
AS miles. 5. « Ee 5 he ane BPE te Everhart, Powers, Rutgers Haverford 
Motter, Bucher,) Get- 
tysburg 
#1 Individual Events 
Cr UC oe Sa Tarrant, Montgomery,Carter, Pittsburgh Ewell, Penn State 
¢ 120 yas. high hur- 
cl eae cht RNS ae Hall, Tufts Finley, Yale Dillon, Notre Dame 
400 meter HUA Uy ee ee Doak, Xavier CR ee Ploomsburg,|Mengel, 
‘a. Teachers 
BUORS «ves s ees a Mein Rs 4's-< die Schwarzkopf, Yale Masten, Colgate Ball, Dartmouth 
me shot put........ Coe Oy sik Cees Blozis, Georgetown Beetem, Pennsylvania Betker, Wayne 
Hammer throw. .|163 ft. 45% in.... Stryns, New Hamp- Se 6 er Ford- |Cohen, Pepnsylyania 
shire am 
MAVOUM, oo iss ss 213 ft. 7%4 in....|White, Army Peoples, Navy Geiter, Gett; shure: 
ROMS Ooo 0".°5 va" 160 ft. 634 in... .|Blozis, Georgetown Masin, Panzer Horn, Maryland 
Broad jump..... 24 ft. 544 1n..... Ewell, Penn state Douglas, Xavier Yailding, Army 
’ High jump...... 6 ft. 742 in...... Berry, Southern (La.) grimigs New Hamp-/Thomas, Morgan State 
me role vault....... 13 f€°6 in:... 2. Morcom, New Hamp- Welsh, Pennsylvania |Broemel, Columbia 
; shire 
om High School Relays 
a Saas 3:22.6**,........|Bishop Loughlin, Altoona St. Thomas Moore, 
ele Brockiyn . Philadelphia 
7 re io. i Sa eae La Salle Academy,|Northeast, Phila. ‘Trenton, N. J. Central 
3) Providence, R. L. 
mr 440° yds,........ (UC Ey Ren Se er ies Rorcaown Manual [Central, Philadelphia |Mount St. Michael 
rainin, 
Waele s CV Boer Powe Bisho Ton ‘hlin, Northeast, Phila. La Salle Academy, 
sf prodiay as Brookiyn : Providence, R. 
5 Prep School Relays 7 
I Niall. 2. 0l. 1s |g221.5...... oo ueiseton Hall... >: |Mercersbure | — [St sBenediemminasaee 
% TEP SR eae aur 7 Baicdreer as Seton Hall Mercersburg St. Benedict, N. J. 
a i Gas: 10:43 vasseeesss.|Mercersburg Iseton Hall [Pa Salle 


E) Special Events 


ile relay 
Seicianse tadustry 3 3:31.4...........|Phila, Signal Corps Phila. Navy Yard Frankford Arsenal 
lay 
Mittens Service :!3 26.5. ier weiss Norfolk; Va. N. T. S.'Langley Field, Va. Ft. George Meade, Md. 


al 
_ *new event record; **new meet record. 


Wolcott Clips 40° 40 Yards High Hurdles Mark 


peat nat for Tex., clipped a es of a | the ee records in the 50- and 60-yard hurdles 


r the 40 yard high land 7.2 seconds. Herbert Thompson, Jersey — 
onda ine the Ghiceso i Relays | City, N. J., equaled the 4,4 seconds world record in 
cago, Wolcott also aes the 40-yard dash. - 


Medley relay ‘'A’’|11:04.8........-- 
Medley relay “B’’|3:44.7.......-+-- 


880 yds. relay ‘A’’|1:33.......+.5-- 


880 yds, relay ‘*B’’)1:33.8.........++ 
880 yds. relay ‘'C'’|}1:33.9........4+- 


Jackson, Matlock, Per-|P1. 
Boas ae ie ee aoe 
on, Yamana, 

Boos, Hunter, Edison pees 


Tech. 


Ware, Ryckman, Gior-|B 
ane, Wpple, Roose- eS 


Miller, Noyes, Robbins, |Exeter 


Garthw 


te, Madera 


Brockman, Thompson 
Gelderman, Nilson grees 


Manteca 


i" 
‘ ‘ - ’ } 
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16th Annual West Coast Relays : 
Fresno State College Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 16, 1942 5] 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CLASS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third ; 
TOOPVES: Stee oats 0:09.04.......... Davis, U. C. Smith, San Jose Browning, U. 8. C. 
100 yds. service Brumbaugh, Sequoia) Mason, Gardner Field | Fort ord. 
MEN E Somn mas a 0:10:04 .|_ Field | 
120 yd. hurdles wees et dior en Spe Breivener, U.S. C. pe ig hee J 
igh Jump....-. 6 ft. 4im....--... reene, U.S. C. taldwell, Fre: 
are ft. 6i See oo Cc ) “ Bear oS Mane ee ) 
Una 14 ft. 6in....... aeffer, U. 8. C. mith, U. C. chols, U. C. i 
moe ven McConaghy, U.C. tee i 
Peck, Stanford i 
Broad jump..... 24 ft. 5% ins Steele, San Jose Smith, San Jose Bleeker, U.S C. 
Discus throw... .|146 ft. 9% in....| Merrit, U.S. Cc. Jones, Arizona Minnini, San Jose { 
Javelin throw... .|210 ft. 124 in....|Biles, U. C. Jones, Arizona Weber, Cal. Aggies } 
Shot put......-- 51 ft. 234 in... . .| Merritt, U. S. C. Thomas, U. S. C. Stamm, Stanford \ 
RELAYS | 
Medley....----- £0) Bi06.-. kc) see Crank, Smith. Lane,| Fresno U: See \ } 
0:40.08 ncaa, Sh «,|U.8.C Stanford ; 
(Sen 40.08......-.-- oades. pnuck,|U. 8. C. tanfor { 
Fee aes Finck, Davis, U. C. 
SRO yds.. ..-:--- It (is Rees Rhoades, Shipnuck,)U. 8. C. Fresno H 
Finck, Davis. U. C. i 
880 yds. service |1:33.6.........-- Grundman, Greene,| Gardner Field Fort ord. } 
PW OUHe mk cies s.0.4 Johnson, Brumbaugh, { 
Sequoia Field : \ 
Pm s.. eee be 9 ee ne Kerns, Thomas, Wach-) U. C. U. €, Gs AG ‘ 
ter, Bourland, U.S.C. > - 
1 mile colleges. eee YQ cia), «oe. Schraub, Rhyne,|Fresno ; 
Kaufman, Knowles, ; 
i 748.7 uae tL Weed,| U. C S 
ty es Pan iy Sonera is ar, Lane, eed,| U. C. an Jose 
univ Smith, U.8. ©. \ 
| 
POINT SCORE ; 
RMSE Ge sec rics 7344 | U. CURE ant be 49° )"San Jose! 2.4 03.38 Stanford “y.:55..4 17 : 
Fresno .....---+-:- 1216 | U. C.L. A. .......-. 8 Arizona (Tempe).. Cal Aggies.......... 2 ‘ 
JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASS 
100 yds).....---|0:09.9........--- Kaiser, Sacramento Bingham, Sacramento |Horn, Reedle: | 
120 yd. hurdles. .)0:14.08.........- Batiste, Sacramento |O'’Kelly, Sacramento ora Santa Awe i 
Shot put.....--- 45 ft. 9% in.....|Schopp, Sacramento |Springer, Compton Steele, Santa Rosa j 
High jump....-- 6 ft. 5im........ White, Los Angeles/Mac Lean, Pasadena /Barksdale, Marin j 
\ + Cy ee } ue ) 
‘ rase, Reedle 
Broad jump....-. 23 ft. 101 in... .|Freeman, Salinas Batiste, Sacramento Williams, Reedley i 
A ia nae ne A, in... Mendes inh ee pipe * See she Soe Ana Miller, Santa Monica , 
cus throw...-. . n : * ig Beac er, ckton 1 
Pole UAW Gc i555 So ve ALE eer Winter, Compton = Batiste, Sacramento i 
Ferguson, Compton } |tie for first ; 
Shook, Pasadena } 
Medley relay... - it 507-9 REY SO Po Gregg, Stone, Pothoff, 
1 1:29.3 Batiste, Binghot f 
880 yd. relay... .|1:29.3.......-66- atiste, Bingham, Kai-|Los Angeles C. C. 
? ser, Franks, Sacra- os aS Pasadena j 
: 3:22.09 +. |patiste, Franks, Li Ang nt 
mile relay....- 322.09. .....2065 atiste, Franks, Little-|Los at . G hy 
“hes i field, 'Kalser, Sacra- ae SS seb erent b4 
nee Pear si y4 
mile relay... --|..----r eee ee eee guilera, Pothoff, Cor-|/San M if 
2 rell, Stone, Compton. af Los Angeles ©. C. ‘ 
POINT SCORE 
Sacramento .....-... 46 Compton .......... 3224 | Los Angeles C. C... 21 ij 
Pasadena 90000000: 10% | Reedley 00000002 8” | San rr meget Nia tae Berrie cast t 1g | sit 
PROT. sos 8 0 x BIG. Ureatneeine ta Rosa... 2 Stocktonaes eee bi 
Marin 7 ee Ee aioe 2 | Santa Monica...... 2 Madetia. pa ee Stockton... 20.0024 $3) to 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 
100 yds.......-- 0290.0... 0.000 Murphy, Yuba City |Ware, 
120 yd. hurdles. ./0:15.0.........-- Murray, Bakersfield Chandler gts Rts, Manion 
Broad jump....- 22 ft. 9% in.....|Canfield, Fresno Finch, Bakersfield Jurkovi bh, ever 
Discus throw... .|128 ft. 544 in... .|Lowells, Hilmar Collier, Exeter Jurkovich, Fieang 
-Shot put.....--- 51 ft. 934 in..... Heidt, Turlock Jurkovich, Fresno Philli hy Ereeue 
High jump......|6 ft. 2 in.. .|Hopkins, Delano Rasmussen, Lodi we ps, Turlock 
Poole, Madera 
Pole vault.....-- 13 ft. %inm...... Carlson, Roosevelt ‘Brown, Turlock Gonda, Lodi 


Kring, Stockton 
Brenchley, Stock- a 


ton 
East Bakersfield 
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20th Annual Kansas Relays 


Lawrence, Kas., April 18, 1942 


Relays 
Distance Time Winner Second | Third 
Medley, £9223.8.5 2. 2 Hess Sharpe, Burns, Lyda, |Kansas Stat K 
university Smethers, Oklahoma a rerum 
Baile. on. ots os Se Tate, Burke, Taylor,|/Minnesota Nebraska 
880 yds, 1:27.6 deeare Trans te. Oklah i 
aivensity S24. cece safe ogee on a ee y, oma Aggies Michigan State 
SS ae gery URIS. 6 wou un Way's Kendall, Price, Kane,|Drake 
Mitchell, Indiana 
Sprint medley... ./3:27.1........... Sharpe, Hodges, Lyda,| Missouri Michigan 
at Oklahoma 
gies 
MAQUI So eas BOOED, 202% ees Labotha, Kane, Ken-|Minnesota 
440 yds 0:41.7 erie: Thayer aw-|Oklah ‘ 
initia = oto ye re ee eo oggerst, y, Craw- ahoma jes Wise 
es Walters, is- ied poe 
so 
Medley, college...}10:35............ Souden, Reed, Wilson,|Oklahoma Baptists Pittsburg, Kas. State. 
Na pees g Cor- > 
nel 
880 yds., college..|1:28.6........... Salinas, Rice, James,|Prairie View Emporia State 


Green, East Texas 
State | 


Individual Events 
200 ydsi.-...:.. LE ae Mathews, Oklahoma] Walters, Missouri Dey, Colorado 


Aggies 
120 yds. high hur- 
ul 7D 2o. 6 ae at eee Smutz, Nebraska King, Nebraska Darden, Kansas State’ 
Broad jump..... 23 ft. 1114 in... .|Tate, Okla. Aggies Rice, East Texas Farris, Okla. Aggies 
High jump....... 6 ft. 344 in...... Poe? Oklahoma|Me Aferty, Colorado Binger. Nebraska State 
es ‘eachers . 
Shot put........ OF gt eee Schleich, Nebraska  |Beierle, Wisconsin Wibbels, Nebraska 
wavelin.......... 196 ft. 9% in... .|Cook, East Texas State|Wibbels, Nebraska Farneti, Kansas 
EUIOUE. ce tS «occ 158 ft. 934 in... .|Fitch, Minnesota Beierle, Wisconsin Wibbels, Nebraska 
Pole vault....... 13 ft. 534 in.....|De Field, Minnesota; 
Williams, Wisconsin; 


Hunt, Nebraska, tie 


66th Annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Track Championships 


Tri-Borough Stadium, New York City, May 29-30, 1942 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
———— ed 

MOO YE. «oo sycm - = [OS A ee Cee Ewell, Penn State Shaw, Cornell Carter, Pittsburgh 
BAO VOS. . 2 an oss - Ws2055')*, 5. pols = ate Ewell, Penn State Shaw, Cornell Carter, Pittsburgh 
440 yds......... kv po Se Se Short, Georgetown Diebolt, Colgate Smith, Cornell 
MOV GS. oy sous (8 A, Ra ee as Radcliffe, Syracuse Nowicki, Fordham Williams, Dartmouth 
SERIO aes os 3 s.0 Ct 6 ay Se ee MacMitchell, N. Y. U.|/Burnham, Dartmouth |Hulse, N. Y. U. 
ag CS C27) & ak pore Nichols, R. 1. State Casey, Manhattan Masten, Colgate 
Somme relay......|3:20. ...0cecces Hall, Keith, Tifft, Y.U. Fordham 


Diebolt, Colgate 
Gilson, Holy Cross Hall, Tuffts Finley, Yale 


othe ce eee 2.9 Stickel, Pittsburgh Kellam, Princeton Todd, Virginia 
Shot put..... “|Blozis, Georgetown. . .|Sisti, Boston College Krueger, R. I. State 
Discus throw Blozis, Georgetown Morro, Boston College|Flathmann, Navy, 
Javelin throw. WN. Hampshire|Elliott, Pittsburgh Bakura, Penn State 


Styrna, 

Morcom, N. H: 5 Frankenhoff, Yale Glenn, Penn State; 
aoe Milne, Michigan, tied 

.|24 ft. 614 in.....|Ewell, Penn State Guernsey, Yale Davis, Mich. State 

{L .«..~|Wonch, Mich. State. ; 

Morcom, N. Hamp.; 

Bakura,Penn State, tie 


High jump... 


‘Broad jump 
Pole vault... 


eee eeee 


Hammer throw. .|170 ft. 1034 in...|Styrna, N. Hamp. Dubee, R. I. State Sabasteanski,Fordham 
Z Special Event 
AIDES: «o's 3,02 LL A Bett fee Rice, N. Y. A. C. |Dodds, Boston A. A. |DeGeorge, N.Y. A.C. 


*Equals record but not allowed because of following wind. 
**Beats record but not allowed because of following wind. 


***Intercollegiate record. 
POINT SCORE 


Penn State....... 2225 Rhode Island....... 13 Tufts ....... PeMM oes voc ne ceca 3 

N. Hampshire...... aa” Cornell .......----+ 1g Manhattan . as MATT. vcaceesrarer 2 

“2 Ss Seemnecs 1814 | Mich. State........ il yracuse .. Connecticut ........ 2 , 
Wale 5.056 ie, «aero 18 Fordham ....-...+: 101% | Holy Cross Columbia .......+- iy 
WEN We coceu sees 17 Boston College ....- Navy .... Northeastern ..... 49 
Colgate ....... ne ee Dartmouth ..... Pec Virginia 

“Georgetown ......-15 / Princeton ....-- aay Alfred . 


Three Track Records Broken in Passaic, N. J., Meet 


‘Three ce track records were broken | miles in 10:36.6 and Leslie MacMitchell 800 
June Bite teaieate Stadium, Passaic, N. J. Ade in 1:42.8. Herbert Thompson flashed an 
Givers a odds van a-mile and three-quarters in 8| 80-yard sprint in 8 seconds to tie the world 


“minutes flat; Gregory Rice two and one-quarter mark, ; 


Sod 


SON TIES 


2 SA SPAT Na See 


me Pease 


25 


aoe 


SERS LR CEE ET Ps: 
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21st Annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Championships (Indoors). 


\ Madison Square Garden, 


New York City, 


March 7, 1942 


Nowicki, Fordham 
Fields, St. Johns 
Radcliffe, Syracuse 
Georgetown 


Phillips, Tufts 

Dartmouth 

Carter, Pittsburgh 
Moylan, Fordham; 


Distance Time Winner Second 
60 yds205).0..0. 06.2%.) 65 062 sree Carter, Pittsburgh Ewell, Penn State 
60. aa high hurdles|0:07.5........... Todd, Vi ia Gilson, Holy Cross 

,000 yds.5.0.... vt a Williams, Dartmouth |Gordon, Penn State 

VOR ies Ge Ree oar Campbeli, Fordham _ |Ziegler, Cornell 
My WANG ie pen sista CE kh a re Mac Mitchell, N. Y. U.|Burnham, Dartmouth 
1 mile relay... .... SRSA ot arste eee Hall, Tifft, Keath, Villanova 

Diebolt, Colgate 
PMNS, .c z.t)2 ase. DPA PA a a ae Schwartzkoff, Yale Bull, Dartmouth 
2 mile relay.. NAL A eae ieee mg ee Laurence, Shine, No-|Penn State 
wicki, Leary, Fordham 
Broad jump..... 25 ft. Pp in.**. .|Ewell, "Penn State Morcom, N. Hamp. 
High jump...... 6 ft. 4in........ Morcom, N. Hamp. Millham, Fordham 


16 Ib. shot put.. 
aes pectent 


*Equals meet record. 


32nd Aiatial Western Conference Championships ,{indoors) 
1942 


.|56 ft. 33g in... .. 


56 ft. 9 
14 ft. 44 


**Intercollegiate record. 


Blozis, Georgetown 
Wilcox, R. I. State 


Beetem, Pennsylvania 


Styrna, N. Hamp. 


in, *** .|Morcom, New Hamp. |Ford, Harvard 


***New meet record. 
SOR’ SCORE 


Pennsylvania ...... Colgate 
Georgetown .. 8 Holy 
Cornell ... a Virginia 
. I. State q Harvard 
tse brac 6 St. John’s 
Villanova 6 Boston College 
rmy 5 Syracuse 


Glenn, Penn State; 
Byrne, Wesleyan, 
Frankenhoff, Yale 
Frankenhoff, Yale, tie 
Sisti, Boston College 


Cohen, Pennsylvania 
Bromel, Columbia; 
Rhodes, Pittsburgh; 
Green, Yale; Jessup, 
Pittsburgh; Bakura, 


Penn State, tie 


University of Chicago Field House, Chicago, Ill, March 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
BOYdS =... as os. WOLOG.S.. eee ks Farmer, Iowa Hammond, Ohio State| Wright, Ohio State 
70 yds. low hur- 
Pitt cc. 307.9...........) Wright, Ohio State Olsen, Illinois Vollenweider, Iowa 
70 ie high hur- y 
6 SS 0:08.5**.........|Wright, Ohio State ‘Vollenweider, Iowa Kron, Purdue 
se Aitehtetig Ce 5 Sees See Utfer, Michigan Owen, Ohio State Kelley, Illinois 
BSOLVGS. Jive ve... Let 17 Rae et Kane, Indiana Kendall, Indiana Jones, Ohio State 
02 Pee ee Wit ALS be tae Kane, Indiana Mitchell, Indiana Jentsch, Purdue 
2 tatless jcc... “1 CRC ae Mitchell, Indiana Gladding, Illinois Leo: , Michigan 
1 mile relay..... RPROCOIN. oc eee Morley, Petterson, |Ohio State Purdue 
Shot put 47 ft. 834 i Belede Wines a Fitch, M 
Ob put... 2... - 854 in.....|Beierle cons! te! esota Ostroot, Mic! 
Broad jump . ./23 ft. 914 in.*+*_| Farmer. Iowa Dupree, hio State Seed lin ce 
Pole OV ern a. « 13 f€. 10 ine. 2... De Field, Minnesota; Segula, Michigan; An- 
Williams, Wisconsin’ derson; Wisconsin, tie. 
ie 
High jump...... 6 ft. 244 in...... Hertz, Wisconsin; Edwards 
Smith, Northwestern, Starck tiinals inoisi 
tied finger, Ohio State, tie 
*New Western Conference record and American indoor record. 
**Ties Western Conference record and American indoor record. 
***New Western Conference record. 
he AP ENS oS oe OEE TE eh) 2" 
Pacific Coast Track Championships 
Washington University Stadium, , Seattle, Wash., May 30, 1942 ; 
Distance Time Winner Second la. hicdeseee 
POO NORA. caf. 0:09.6*.......... Davis, California Trout, U. Ss. @ Browning, U.S.G. 
AOOITGS sis. ce o< (1095 Se a Davis, California Bourland, U. 8. c. Trove Hees in c 
440 yds,........ COE ar eee Bourland, U. S.C. Wachtler, U.S. C. Long, Washington 
BEOMVORS eee. MIE ais arse Clty Swanzey, Washington Smith, U>s. C. Dunn, California 
1 mile...... AONE Se ee Weed, U.S. C. Williams, U. 8. Cc Bischer, (regon State 
a eee ay eee EI furan Devel, Reena 3 Drvgall, Tdaho Dwyer, Idaho 
JES ey eee 2 rs omas, Bour-|Was 
“ieee Wachtier, U. 8. er California 
rele ae. high hur- ’ 
i Beit eaccito Wa, Biewener, U. 8. C, Haley, U. 8. C, Hertel, Stanford 
‘ae Relate Brave, 01q Hertel, 
ante bane el, Stanford Browning, U.S. C. Smith, U.S. C. 


0 ft. 
arty i 334 in. 
[205 fe. 105 in... 


Discus throw. . 
Javelin throw. . 
igh 


jump....../6 ft. 8in........ 
Broad jump..... 23 ft. 11% in... 
Pole vault....... a3 ft. 6in...... >. 


*Ties meet record. 


Univ. of So. Calif,, .79 
California ......... 316 


Idaho 
Stanford ........... 51S | Oregon 


i ee 


Hetiington 


State 


piles, Calitornia 
Greene, U. 826; 


U. 8. 
-|Findlay, Oregon State Wren, U. 8. C. 
Nichols, Calif.; Peck, 


Maggard, U. C. L, A,; 


POINT SCORE 
Monta 


Merritt, U. 8. C. 


Krieger, Montana 
Hart, arg Tally, 


ie 


Stanford, tie 


api eeiet at | en aitaten State.. : 


Thomas, U ‘gs. Cc 
Clawson, picasa 


Goldeen, California 


Bleeker, U. 8. C. 


OU; GC. Tawa, 3e is 
Oregon ..: 


a 
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° e ° . 
Sixth Annual Big Ten-Pacific Coast Track and Field Meet 
Dyche Stadium, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June 16, 1942 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
POOH Y ORF o a aha. « Davis, California Trout, U. 8. C 
5 y Oe te OC. fanier, 
a) POR. 5 cas cia ds Davis, California Trefanier, Ohio State Smith, Washington) 
gd oe Bourland, U. 8. C. Owen, Ohio State Collins, Ohio State 
: i. Rehberg, Illinois Smith, U. S. C. ‘Matthews, Michigan 
z tail: .|Kane, Indiana Weed, U.S. C, Kendall, Indiana 
BS = eee 3 4 .|Mitchell, Indiana Dunn, Illinois Dewey, California 
330 yd. hurdles TEE On Rate Eel Seat Tee 
Ss. ; , Ohio State ertel, Stanfor ; LG 
440 yd. relay. ... : Big Ten, Trefanier, Ohio peowning, Tae 
tate; Kelley, Minne- 
sota; Farmer, Iowa; 
a ae State 
upre, io State 
I mile relay..... Sele Secs ass vis Pacific Coast, Smith, y 
Washington; Long, 
Washington; Wacht- 
ler, U. S. C.; Bour- 
Broad Jump 24 ft. 71 ames Oni Sta 
Laan a Ms. 0. JOUpTS, io State ‘Lewis, Illinois 
High jump... ..: StF 4 nos. oo. Hart, Stamford Hodgell, Wisconsin; rane 
ey, U.S. C., ti 
Pole vault....... ao Fes SF Ire ko! De _ Field, Minnesota; " eure Schmidt, Ohio State; 
ere Wisconsin, Maggard, U. C. L, A.; 
ie Peck, Stanford, tie 
Discus throw. ...|165 ft. 10 in... .. Fitch, Minnesota Johnston, Ohio State |Beierele, Wisconsin 
Biot odte 2:2... s 50 ft. 1034 in... . Merritt, U.S. C. Stamm, Stanford Biles, California 
*New meet record. POINT SCORE 
0, A ere eee G935 | Pacific Coast... . .cjcc0 edt ont aljnelee seem 5714 
RECAPITULATION OF WINNERS 
DEEPENED... Wid Uiav iso Sole neoe + igh ben oad tp sae ne A A Sr h 1 


F 


ae ae ae 


ewe —) 


ie 


~ Country 


17th 4anual Central Collegiate Track and Field Championships © 


Marquette Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., June 6, 1942 


440 yds. relay ...|0:42. 


*Equals meet record. 


Wisconsin ..... 27 29-30 
PELCO arise ores sl 25 
Indiana ....... 22 
Marquette ..... 20 1-5 


Mich, State....19 2-3 


’ Williamson 


Negro, representing Zavier 
La., outstripped five rivals 
in a gruelling ten-test event of brawn and skill at 
(July 11, 1942) to capture the 
National A. A. U. all-around track and field cham- 
contested for the first time since 1921. 
broke the meet record in the high 
jum three other events as he piled up 
6,023 points to nip Howard Jensen, Spee 
by 29, Jensen tied the mee 
record in the 100-yard dash and won two other 
oyd of the University of Vir- 
, Placed third with 4,559 points. 
an.Gordon of the Shanahan 
Philadelphia, and Anthony and 


Joshua Williamson, 
College of New Orleans, 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


pionships, 
Williamson 
p and won 


Temple University, 
events. Nathaniel 
ms 


F owed by Norm 
oi Club of 


bias 


Dist znce Time %inner Second 
UNS 0) ies SR es haan > ot hs Stickel, Pittsburgh Kelley, Minnesota 
D2) {a Wort a casiahs Stickel, Pittsburgh Hall, Rice 
LES (0 Sa SG Geos Testo o's Hall, Rice Price, Indiana 
Boyds. ..es0.s- os A ee oe Rehberg, Llinois Kane, Indiana 
Ue ee IE os, Pee oe Bait Kane, Indiana Perkins, N. Ill. Teach. 
1 mile relay...... 1 fu 1G ae ee Veenkamp, Crum, Ker-|Indiana 
win, Coleman, West- 
ern Mich. 
2A st ees tt bee Pe Ae Hunter, Notre Dame |Alston, Miami, O. ° 
120 yd. hurdles. .|0:14.3........... Cummins, Rice ad, Mich. Normal 
220 yd. hurdles. .}0:23.3*.......... Stickel, Pittsburgh Cummins, Rice 
Javelin throw... .|185 ft. 844 in... .|Vicars, Notre Dame orp gs Mich. 
ormal 
Discus throw. ...|159 ft. 244 in....|Fitch, Minnesota Beirele, Wisconsin 
" Pole yault.......|13 ft. 934 im..... | Williams, Wisconsin; 
es Field, Minnesota, 
t 
High jump...... Ch 5 ary bee Milne, Michigan Hertz, Wisconsin 
Muos put... 7.352. .|Delaney, Notre Dame |Beirele, Wisconsin 


‘|Egbert, Larson, Tier-|Michigan State 
nan, illen, Mar- 


quette 
Gould, Illinois Alsbury, Butler 


POINT SCORE 


Notre Dame 19 Mich. Normal. .13 1-2 
Minnesota -17 1-2 Miami <........ 9 1-2 
Illinois .... 15 1-5 West. Mich. ... 7 
Pittsburgh . N. Til. Tech, .... 7 


Third 


McCarthy, Mich State 
Millen, Marquette 
Hoyt, Butler 

Rice, Butler 
Conforte, Notre Dame 
Marquette 


Dunn, Illinois 
Saunders, Miami, O, 
Egbert, Marquette 
Ray, Wisconsin 


Deal, Rice 
Albers, Miami, 0.; 
Stein, Michigan, tied 


Matter, Illinois; Welch, 
Marquette Smith, 
Northwestern; More- 
all, Wisconsin, 
eit Wisconsin, 


ie 
Betker, Wayne 
Butler 


MeMillion, WN. Ill. 
Teachers 


Wayne: so... ees 
Northwestern .. 1 1-5 
W. Ill. Teach... 1 


Wilson Jr. C. .. 1 


Wins National A. A. U. All-Around Title 


delphia, 


M. W. Ford, but it was 


events, 


was 10.4 seconds. He also 
specialty, 
worse than t! 
He was 


and the 880-yard walk. 
hird in any event, gaining three 


Edward Penico of the Mitchell A. A. of Phila- 


hia. 
Williams leaped 6 feet 5 inches in the high jump 
to better by 415 inches the record set in 1886 by 


his superiority in the 


weight events which enabled him to win, for he 
swept the shot put, the hammer throw and the 
56-pound weight throw, He placed second in two ~ 
third in another and fourth in three. ' 
Jensen’s record-tying time for the 100-yard dash 


won the pole vault, his 
He placed no 


geconds and four thirds. Boyd took the broad 
jump and the 120-yard high hurdles and Gordon 
accounted for the mile run, 


; 
: J 
f 
§ 
Ly 
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54th Annual A. A. U. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 28, 1942 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
BONVOB ee feos es, 0:06.2*.......... Ewell, Penn State Hemneer Jersey City|Douglas, Xavier 
. 0 
60 ca low hur- 
ie 0206290 5 sin Pas Wolcott, unattached |Hlad, Mich. Normal |E. Smith, unattached 
0 07.2.5. ac ea Wolcott, unattached |Hlad, Mich. Normal |E. Smith, unattached 
cB sr Cochran, Great Lakes Herbert, Grand St.|/Bogrow, Grand St. 
Ne PS: Boys Boys 
2:11.5** Boeican, Asbury — Kane, Indiana Venzke, N. Y. A. C. 
4:08.7**,.. ../Dodds, Boston A. A. |Mac Mitchell, N.Y. U. Schwarzkopf, Yale. 
. (13:45, 744%, ..|Rice, N. Y. A. C. Wilt, Indiana De George, N. Y. A. iG 
7:13.4 ie ere. Prudential Muntzer, Ss. I. Har- pechenbaat NY. 
.|7:39.8%#* Luciano, Fletcher, |Indiana Fordham 
: Rainier, Lipski, 
Seton Hall 
1,060 yds. sprint}/1:57.4........... Braun, Remy, Elson,|Seton Hall Wayne 
medley relay... Lawyer, NvYa@G, 
1 mile relay...... S20 Seles ciate.. Fish, Williams, James,| Fordham Obrbach A. A. 


Short, Georgetown 
16 lb. shot put... .|57 ft. 34 in. * *** || Blozis, Georgetown Beetem, Pennsylvania | Delaney, Notre Dame 


35 Ib. wet. throw 55 ft. 1134 i .|Dreyer, N. ¥. A.C. |Berst, N. Y. A. C. Pppneon Cabot Mill A. 
Broad jump..... 24 ft. 7% in..... _ [De as Assis, Sao Paulo,|Ewell, Penn State Lewis Si eas Chris- 
‘enter 

Pole vault....... | LS: OR ere, Moreom, New Hamp-| Meadows, eons rere. Columbia 
shire Aircraft A. 

High jump...... 6 ft. 6% in...... Berry, Southern Uni- Morecom, New Hamp- 
versity; Williamson, shire; Glenn, Penn 
Asbury Park A.C.,tie State, tie 


*Equals meet record. **New meet record. ***New world indoor record. 
POINT SCORE 


N. Y. A. C. rashid. tion ds vite 6 Lockheed A. A. .... 3 Columbia ... <2 
Penn State.. Fordham .......... 6 S. I. Harriers...... 3 Ohrbach A. A ae 
rpctows : ex Grand St. Perel ats, Cabot Hill A. C. ... 2 R. L. erates ¥ 
Indiana ............ : Boston A. A. ....... 5 Xavier Univ. ...... 2 L. 8S. U 1 
Asbury Park A. C. Prudential va A. 5 Bankin' C. Co. 520 .. 2 Manhattad: : Bart! 
PWS Ue Ne a thai. ajare 3 Southern Uniy. .... 4 Notre Dame........ 2 St. John’s.......... 1 
wh Hampshire ... 644 | J. C. Bd. of Ed. ... 3 Saline ot Pease: 2 Villanova... .:...ciue 1 
ichigan Normal... 6 Pennsylvania ...... 3 Wayne). ote 2 
‘ PREP SCHOOL DIVISION 
13 SR BARS RO OC Sos 5 ie. x a50 4,03 a fdeath, Hill Bouley, La Salle M. A.|Demarais, Seton Hall 
69, yas. nigh ur 0:07.6* Rothwell, W Mi 
UCL ee Ue @N cet. sor othwell, Worcester tehell, Seton Hall |Kirk, Mercersb 
440 yds... ...... Ot Spee ae ae Demarais, Seton Hall |Gray, La Salle M. A. Sevigne, Seton Hail 
880 eS TLE ZS ib] Sy A La Salle M. A. Seton Hall St. Benedict's 
TMG pelos «se bie. A ima OSE ey ae Dixon, St. Francis Malley, Seton Hall O'Hara, Seton Hall 
S30 ydsois.i.... 1 o7y Cy BRP eieraeeae Van Doyle, Seton Hall Lupo, Seton Hall Rubano, Seton Hall 
1 mile Telay...... eh aaa Be Seton Hall St. Benedict's St. Francis 
12. 1b. shot put...|54 ft. 2\; in..... Watson, Seton Hall Lister, Seton Hall Longstreet, Franklin 
and Marshall 
Broad Jump..... 20 ft. 8'¢ in...../Osbourne, Seton Hall |Van Allen, Poly Pre . 
High jump....... 5 ft. 111; in... | !|Osbourne, Seton Hall |Mitchell, ‘Seton Hall: ales 
Hartshorne, Law- 
renceville, tie 
; *Equals meet record. **New meet and national record. 
POINT SCORE 
Seton Hall 5 ....5834 | Mercersburg .8 F. and M. 
La Salle M. ..18” | St. Francis... * Worcester ba ar 3 Bisir meine, fe: 
Hill ..12 | St. Benedict’ wendy Ut Baly Prep: jose cee 401 Ce a 
HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
BUC GRS IN). ce oe 0306.6........... Wenger, New Utrecht De: La Salle Aca-|King, Rindge Tech 
HE a high a SOO. cw’ avs are betta Bishop Lough- Mitehell, Collingswood|Mannix, Bisho Pp 
SHOR SROs ie Loughlin 
ME oF sei 8s RIDERS cies cscs Old, Manual Training |Sause, Bayonne Senior Mekenna, Concord, 
es ® hie Telay.. .|New Utrecht Newt Mass. 
ipetin dee an 8 eae At. Bishop, Teehand Nott Terrace Tiernan, La Salle Aca- 
2 mile relay...... Kearny High School of Com- Mountst, Michael 
merce 
1 mile-relay,..... 2 Bryant Bishop Loughlin De 
WON Al alia diet OLY efi cists Koa. Ste Tae La pee Aca- sere s Concord, Bini eatin 
12 Ib. shotput.... Leis, Evaniier Childs Willman, Bronx Voca-|Mancusi, New Utrecht 
i Wet at 
High Jump be Re De Witt Clin-|Goetz, Morris Drews Bishop Lough- 
ame" POINT SCORE 
MBB: slik be MSE WV IROARINY. oii acsieree codes 5 | St. Michael’s (J.C.).. 4 
New Utrecht........: 15 | Nott Teitace....2..7” 5 wto oat 
DeWitt Clinton....... PRU MP VANG 5.8. se scie Beta ec’ ; 
MORNE Sry iutins sta «ss 10 ae ‘Salle ON Fd) ewe 5 3 
La Salle (R. Bdaitenes 9| Cheltenham ......... 3 
Concord (Mass.)..... H Coe Sesdnartien’s iss 4 3 
Lincoln Vineeee City) 5| Bayonne ............. 4 2 


—— 


——————————e—eEeEeEEEeEOeEeOoeoee 


st um: 
~ Javel 


Sporting ‘Events—A. A. U. Track Championship Results 715 
54th Annual National A. A. U. Championships — 


Tri-Borough Stadium, New York City, June 19-20, 1942 


SENIOR 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 meters—... ./0:10.5........... Davis, Olympic Club ode ge N. Y. Pio-|Thompson, Jersey City 
neer Clu 
200 meters...... Lo oe Se eA 4 Davis, Olympic Club yee a N. Y. Pio-|Shaw, N. Y. A. C. 
neer Clu 
400 meters...... 0246.7,. .-.-.--- Bourland, S. Calif. A.A.|Wachtler,S.Calif.A. A.|/Kerns, S. Calif. A. A. 
800 meters...... 1 LS ae, Oe wees Asbury Park|Lyda, Oklahoma Smith, Prairie View 
1,500 meters... .. SUR YER oe Dodds, Boston A. A. |Weed, S. Calif. A. A. Mac Mitchell, Ohrbach 
. A. 
5,000 meters... . ./14:39.7...... .|Rice, N. Y. A. C Cazares, Olympic Club|Madrid, Olympie Club 
10,000 meters... .|32:38.3. ...}/McCluskey, N. Y.A.C. Wilt, unattached a ences Thanchan 
3,000 meter walk.|14:16.2.......... Connolly, N. ¥. A. C. |Cleerone, Prudential|Wiison, Maccabi A. C. 
110 meter hurdies/0:14.1........... Cummins, Rice Batiste, S. Calif. A. A.|Wright, Ohio State 
200 meter hurdles'0:23.5........... Wright, ane lan Stickel, Pitt. Hlad, Mich. Normal 
400 meter hurdies|/0:52............ Smith, 8. Calif. A Cummins, Rice Erwin, New Orleans A. 
3,000 meter stee- Cc. 
plechase........ SEIS Be Nec: 3s, 0 De George, N. Y. A. C.|Efaw, U. S. Navy, V7 |McCluskey, N. Y. A. 
Broad jump..... 2428; SE im: *..'..- gay Norfolk Naval|Steele, San Jose State Lewis, Rankin, Pa., C. 
High jump...... ay Go Se Berry, Southern Uni- oo, New Hamp- Williamson, Asbury 
versity Park A. C. 
Shot put........ 53 ft. 834 in..... Blozis, N. Y. A. C. Merritt, 8. Calif. A. C. Monteouerys Olympic 
. fw 
Fels vault....... 15 ft. 2% in.*...|}Warmerdam, Olympic|De Field, Minnesota Meadows S. Calif. A.A.; 
: A. C. Hunt, Nebraska, tie 
Discus throw... .|166 ft. 10 in.....|Fitch, Minnesota Fox, Olympic Club Harris, unattached 
Hammer throw. .|173 ft. 8!4 in.... Eo Eee 157th In- risers WSR peer New Hamp- 
‘an ; shire 

Feb step and/48 ft. 114 in.... Brown, Norfolk Naval|Toomsalu, N. Y. A. C. wees Rankin, Pa., C. 
ST See 
56 i: pemaiehé.: .|39 ft. 3% in.*. peice Nuwar GC; Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. Me Olympic 
-ayelin throw... ./216 ft. 714 in... .|Brown, Olympic Club |M.Biles, Olympic Club)R. Biles, Olympic Club 


*New meet record. 
POINT SCORE 


) Yo ae <= 7/10| Southern Un. .. 10 New Orleans Warinanco A.C. 3 
Olympic ser a Mich. Normal.. 10 ANCE 253825. in Florida ........ 2 4/10 
So. Calif. A. 3 7/10 | Fort Devens Bilteagia S22, te 6 Wisconsin ..... 216 
Norfolk Nasal (157th Inf.).. 10 Macabbee .....- 6 Baldwin Wal. .. 2 

TT ote se 24 7/10| Oklahoma ..... 8 Prairie View SacramentoJ.C. 2 
Ohio State..... i9 Series AAS” 8 College ...... 6 Grand St. Boys 2 
Minnesota ..... 18 Shanahan A. C. oe Cleveland 
Rice Inst. ....- 18 OS, “Okla. yo. 18 (Oh US pears 6 SO Bo. ; 
Boston A. A li San Jose St. ... 8 Millrose A. A. 6 Vermont ease 1 
Asbury PE. A.C. 16 7/10 | Pittsburgh ..... 8°: Ohrbach A. A. 58 Bailey Island 
N. ¥. Pioneer.. 16 Detroit Police.. 8 Xavier (N.O.).. 5 C.: soya 
New Hamp. .... 14 Nebraska ...... 7 Bloomsburg T. 4 7/10 New Haven. 
Rankin (Pa.) Jersey City Wayne Univ. .. 4 Harriers ..... 1 

5 et 1S Bd. of Ed. ... 7 Alabama T. 3 Mich. State.... 7/10 
JUNIOR 


Dey, Cee 
Cowie, N. Y 


TOO meters.......|0:10.5..........- Smith, 8. Calif. A. A. [Branch, Jersey City e- 
Smith; Prairie View . 


reas Dts mele Joggerst, Missouri ' _ Branch, Jersey City 
ri pievarsk 047.3% RE, A Kaiser, Sacramento J.Collins, Ohio State 


800 meters. PABRS Sos. Hee © Polansky, Ohrbach A.|Knowles, 8. Calif. A.)Kennedy, Roanoke 
Ramer |) E92) Sees 2 


Tribou,” New Haven 
Harriers 

O'Toole, N. Y. fo} 
weUR eo ‘\titirose 


1,500 meters... . ShGs1... 5 eee Judge, unattached Hulse, N. Y. A. C. 


PAIS Al Ta ines Casey, N.Y. A.C. — |Dunn, Tilinois 
+tiy erancies.. 53ial 2 oe Goftberg, Shanahan A.|Schmidlein, N. Y. A 


Cc. Cy A. 
110 meter hurdles|0:14.2**.......-: Hiad, Michigan Nor- cinr aaa Louisiana wii, Baldwin Wal- 
mal 
=| i 
200 meter hurdles}0:23.1*.......--- smith, S. Calif. A. A. pillard, Baldwin Wal Hid, Michigan Nor- 


ace a 
r , Bloomsb 
400 meter hurdles|0:53.7...-...---- Doak, Xavier Kendall, N. Y. A.C “Reachets e is urg 
,|Passerali, arinanco 
3, iethase stee-|10:34......---+ +. Gunston, N. Y. A. C. ee, ee iY; os : oe he: 
3, 700 Moter WWAIR|€4:3M 5.08 0. - Wilson, Maccabi A. C./Dunn, N, ¥. A. C. igen, 


Bergammi, N, Y. A.C.; 
Clark, Warinanco, A. 
C.: Mirabella, War- . 
inanco A. C., tie 


sietnia ie wad Nichols, California; 
ange Peck, Stamford, tie 


Pole vault......- 


Hellman, 


6 ft. 4im.....-.. hee Asbury Park|Schnake, rg deers) 
7 aris Mich, State, 


Shot put, 16 ape .|50 ft. Lim......- Watson, Detroit Police Sieci, Boston Beirele, Wisconsin 

a = goat) . Nav Wareham, M. I. aie White, N. Y. A. C 

ho ee Bee 9810. ae ea a Foo} c,|Smith, S. Calif, A. A. |Sovetts, unattached 
alae Pe ot 5 131 ft. 11 an....:. Watson, Detroit Police |Sladowski, Jersey City|Padla, Soa Ea 
ee = eh tia) ft. 534. in.*. pecinels. Wisconsin penne Brigham i (s) 


‘Hop, step and|45 ft. 5} in...... 
throw... 


} 


; 
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Sporting Events—A. A. U. Track Championship Results 


POINT SCORE 
Ks Univ. of Florida... 1044 | Minnesota . 6 Harvard A. A. .... 2 
Be calif A a i HA. |) Maccabl'A, Ge amesera0 Colorado a A i! 8 Schenectady “ 
U. S. Navy —__—sé‘|}| 92d St. ¥. M. HLA. 6 | Y¥. M,C. A, ..... 
ieigey Clty Boaral 34 (Maplewood) . 10 N. Y. Harriers. 6 st, Simon “Stock Fi 
Detroit Police..... 33 Ohbrbach A. A. .... 10 Prairie View..... yc ea eral: pale . 
Norfolk Nav. T. 8S. 26 Shanahan A. C. .. 10 Roanoke Recreat’n 6 ay Se 
Warinanco A. C. .. 26 Sacramento Junior 10 Mich. Sta. College 5 Collegiate T. & eae 
Michigan Normal:. 20 University of Mo. 10 Ger.-Amer. A. C. 4 Brooklyn C. ¥. O. ‘7 
Baldwin Wallace.. 18 Boston A. A. ..... 8 New Orleans A. c. 4 Mitchell A. A. .... 
San Jose Junior... 18 Cent. PE Buffalo. . 3 Baers ¢ Vermont. 7 Eber ic ee ; 
i i mM bP WEP a Mir Pi oly - ‘Grose. ayo. «7 
Grand atreet’ Boys it Ce i goeaaces 8 | Rhode Island State Democrat & Chron- | 
Xavier University.. 13 Ohio Siate “G6 Aso 8 Staten Isl. Harriers Role: Ay (AS "San ; 
Asbury Park A 13 Millrose A. A. .... 7 Lakehurst Naval Scott Field........ 
WMineis iin. os... 12 Bloomsburg Teach. 61% Station ......... 
16th Annual Women’s National A. A. U. Championships 
Recreation Center, Ocean City, N. J., July 4, 1942 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
Se ae 0:06.7...........|Jones, Harrisburg A. A.| Ellicott, St. Clair A. C.|Taylor, Tuskegee 
Ba neers 5 eee (UE A ee a oe a Coachman, Tuskegee | Harrison, Tuskegee as Laurel Ladies 
200 meters...... ‘Uc? Sg ae Pane Walsh, Polish Olympic)Kaplan, Chicago Hur- Geary Bere cs 
Club ricanes 
80 meter hurdles. |0:12.6........... Purifoy, Tuskegee Cowperthwaits, Ger-| Per’ a  Tunkexes 
man-American A. C. 
400 meter relay... |0:50.7........... Perry, Coachman, Har-| Laurel Ladies Club Philadelphia, Moose 
ris, Purifay, Tuskegee ! 
Broad jump..... M74¢. 11 in... 2.2. Walsh, Polish Olympic) Harrison, Tuskegee ashes Philadelphia 
oose 
High jump...... CN ROTM ie Oy ere oP Coachman, Tuskegee |Jeffrey, Chicago Hur-|Perry, Tuskegee; Bow- 
ricanes den, Tuskegee; Gorn, 
Polish Olympic, tie 
Discus throw... ./110 ft. 1134 in.. ptt Polish Olympie nes Polish Olympic aad Polish Olympie 
‘lu 
Javelin throw... .|122 ft. 1044 in...;Dodson, Chicago Hur-|Sostar, Harrisburg, A.| Twining, Philadelphia 
ricanes A. Moose 
Baseball throw... /259 ft. 7in...... Romano, Eastern Wo-/Turner, Tuskegee Twining, Philadelphia 
men's A. C. Moose 
8 Ib. shot put... ./37 ft. 1042 in... .| Harris, unattached Dodson, Chicago Hur- 


ricanes 


Gorn, Polish Olympie 
Club 


21st Annual National Collegiate Championships 


University of Nebraska Stadium, Lincoln, Neb., June 12-13, 1942 


Time 


Distance 


Winner 


Second 


Third 


2 miles. 1 

120 iy PAM RUOHETOSEE Be Br. Lens « 
220° yd: hurdles. .|0:23.7...........4 
Shot put. ....... CLS te 
Javelin throw... .|213 ft. 934 in.. 
Broad jump..... 24 ft. 314 in... 
High jump,..... 6 ft. 734 in.. 

Pole vault....... 14 ft. Lin....... 


Diseus throw... .|164 ft. 814 in.... 


.|Biles, California 
: Dupree, me § 


Davis, California 
Davis, California 
Bourland, U. 8. C. 
Lyda, Oklahoma 
Ginn, Nebraska 
Cazares, Fresno State 
Wright, Ohio State 
Wright, Ohio State 
Blozis, Georgetown 


.|Berry, U.S 


De Field, Minnesota 


Fitch, Minnesota 


Tarrant, Ala. Teachers/Trout, U. S. C. 
Tarrant, Ala. Teachers Bourland, U. 8. ¢ 


Wachtler, U. S. C. 


Hunter, Notre Dame Nichols, R. I 


Cummins, Rice 


Erwin, Lautner State 
Rehberg, Tilinois 

Mac sitet N.Y, se 
State 
Saunders, Miami, Ohio 


Kinzle, Ariz, Teachers Cummins, Rice 


Merritt, U 
Wibbels, Nebraska 
Bleeker, U. $. C. 
Tally, U.S. eu 
Ger 3, 


U.S. C: 
ee Gilead 


Johnston, Ohio State 


Delaney, Notre Dame 
Jones, Ariz. Teachers 
Tate, Okla. A and M 


Blozis, Georgetown 


POINT SCORE 


So. California ain 8546 Nebraska Peta. 20 Miami” Sobor c 8 L. 
Dr statensnecrt.. nnesota ......... ode Isl. State.... 6 | Michigan State. 
California ......... 3025 | Notre Dame........ 18 Louisiana State. . 6 Michigan Stat ree g 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. | Year Ch 
1933 Ted Allen Alhambra, eae an 3 .735 | 1940 Ted Allen’? 7 Bou ide rc Col. a y a9 
1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif.. 2.755 11941 Fernando Isais, Los Angeles, Calif, 23 3 se 
Because of the war no tournament was held in 1942, 
1942 National A. A. U. Horse Shoe Pitching { Chi = ‘Lindmei ‘ 
anninaguist” Morven Ky., Sept. 19-21. Winner, houses Onieseee oe eeae mst anid Wood 


Lindquist, Morgantown, W. 


Va., af i} second, 
. Woodhouse, Chicago, 9- 3; third, 


. Lindme: eir, 


third, Breen and Lange, 


aul wi ‘and. a 


ar 


I ee ee ee ee ee en 


OAL ell A 


fe F “ 
. 
: 
oe 


Sporting Events—Public School A. L. Records 717 
Public School Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 
The Public Schools Athletic League of New York swimming, fencing, golf, tennis, hockey and foot- 


‘Was organized in 1903 by the late General George | ball games. 


W. Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, In the World War 98,785 of the New Yorkers 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | who volunteered were found to have participated 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and|in P. S. A. 1. activities. Half of the men in the 


has held meets every year. famous 69th Regiment were New York School 
The league’s program for the past years has been | athletes. 


devoted to the development of health, sports- The officials of the P. S. A. L. are William R. 


Manship and good citizenship through athletics. | Crowley, president; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, vice- . 


More than 100,000 boys annually participate in its president; Frederick D. Chambers, treasurer; 
outdoor and indoor track meets, cross-country, | Charles Gilman, assistant treasurer, and Dr. 
baseball, basketball; handball, soccer football, | A. K. Aldinger, secretary. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 
PROB 5s oo 5st 515% ois @2O8CS. ten ie t's MPQHENEID, EON ea ala OAS re o.0:s «viv coe Ee 
Ul oC! pe re O26ee eS. est Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht .... 
OD See O08... eV ewsd - Poauroehin, Haris ss o.8ee fs. ck ss 
ENCE Cs eae sae Bee tice ercand: panies SELES Seen oe i 
PIMP POR., SEs oc. .s so /OSlO.Bii5 sce: er A EERREEIOD Sie wis ik dis, «0 10;0 0 00 oo vbisle b clela ne oe 
235 id SS Ae 7 ee a Ottman, DeWitt Clinton.................00- 
Ree oe” ee ae ss | pile en oe oe irae ¢o view oslelee olpa mises totaly Cie eaniee 
DOYS. Sr. oss. o's aloe Le ee ROY 5. SREP VENANG 60 ie FSiw ko ooo So, cele opie d ee uae 
wel ee Baer Se Se ere Glickman, Madison.. 
220°yd. hurdles... . ./@:15.8........... Reiul, Stuyvesant. ............0. 
OUNGHA. SE iiy oct. acl OsP.©., aces cces gels, Commercial... ............ 
ds., Si ~-) Balison. DS Witt CUNOR. «oc. ..0.0s «os cctdans coea eee 
*PPACDONDNEI, MEORTIGs 68s Wi 5.0 <n 0 0-5 <0 she eco eee 
ce Re eee ee 
Bernstein, Hamilton. 
Slater, Lincoln...... 
. -| Scott, DeWitt Clinton. 1935 
.| Mae Mitchell, George 1938 
FETE, MANOS ig Yk sides wn ee ss 940 
Taylor, New Utrecht. 1934 
5 Spitz, Flushing............ 1930 
ae Now Utrecht, Necliensky: Kais,” Weiner’ Doviteh loge” 
Pr cy fe ae eee ew echt, Noshensky, Katz, Weiner, Dovitch........ 
gett = RS forked Teco aah DeWitt Clinton, Felton, ‘Goldman, Fredericks, Abrahams|1935 
ee SEA eens Childs, Maddari, Schmidt, Breas, Smith sa ofa ome oietess 1988 
i200 yd. re.ay.. | 2:16.1...........|Childs, Inella, Harris, Braun, Finkelberg................ 
rie ei riay Cad S:50.6.... 025 he Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin...... 2212. 1925 
WO VG. relay, Fr. .22)1:24.6.. 0.022.000 Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon................+. .|1903 
880 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:41.2.....022.1. New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow......... +|1927 
880 yd. relay, 120 1b/1:40.4........... Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, Shapiro. ...}1927 
880 yd. relay, midget|1:49.8.....20.... Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum..”...........+...... 1906 
Mile rélay.......... 326Bn.53 ade. G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon.. .|1935 
2 mile relay........ S40 EPs tee Commerce, Derr, Fogerty, Camday, Manning.......... 1942 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1942—DeWitt Clinton, Manhattan. 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
EtG -OD.O5en i ao a's ole SORT OVE $015 ga sianbiWicp odi013 oc ofe uiot 
ewan? fo. s7: Hussey, Styvesant..77222222000200000000 ee 1923 
| 0:10 in ona anual Training 
Cee ee | ORT IGS FOP ABNINO So. 69 se waste ohn bun' Swale ees 
eee Tale lcr ys Mw hee Taylor, Boys......... 
330 yds., St..-...... GDGR,, BLASS S565 de\t;00'a-g 'e sie vie v ive wine © eieisie aGke cern 
aon pa? peers Panes Gasparols, Byatt. o<< s:. os «4a. sUieeh bones de ae 1939 
880 yds a ee Rosner, New Utrecht 1 
TO0Gtyds........-. aoe illiams, Stuyvesant 
Baa Wich haraies “Gee MeCatfrey. ivander Childs es 
yd. high hurdies.|0:15.6** . cCaffrey, ; 
220 3 ice hurdles. . Elson, lade Satin Bian ace 
1200 yds. relay.. Childs, e ure. chmidt, ; iped 
Mile relay. Monroe, Fogel. nals, Share, Lazarus.... 
: .|Byrnes, New Utrecht............... 1936 
.|Andusky, New Utrecht r 1929 
‘aylor, Paha Utrecht.. Heh 
CHS CUNGE 6d oea 6 tes o'e.ceee nr sice 
Finnegan, Manual Training.............-.+.- aelante +e {1911 


class...... 
; rela; 134.6...........| DeWitt Clinton, Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee..... te 
“4 880 zg “aaa 120 ibs, 1333-6: DIDDIIIDDi}/Harris, Weg, Levine, von Bonine, Tabor.........- aa 
Cross cou'ry, 234 mi.|11:35.6.......... ALimany Baye .52 tu ave Meuas sous k Aad che 


“SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1942—Newtown, Queens. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1942 


OOL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BEERALT=T ico men bce BASEBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. 
- §SKETBALL—Jackson, Queens. HANDBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. 
BOLE Bayside Queens. SWIMMING—Brooklyn Automotive. 
HANDBALL—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. . INDOOR TRACK—Bronx Vocational. 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn. OUTDOOR TRACK—Manhattan Aviation. 
TENNIS—Newtown, Be BASKETBALL—Gompers, Bronx. 
G— rr ‘ i j 
Pee ap aiesander Hamilton, Brooklyn, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


-- - © JONIOR HIGH SCHOOL = Queens, P. S. 151; Richmond, P. S. 17. 
BASEBALL —The William Cowper, Queens, BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. 8. 44; Queens, P, 8, 
Nanas Brooklyn. ae sien 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, P. S, 16. 


Z 


BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89; Brooklyn, P. S. 170; — 


718 Sporting Events—Scholastic Track and Swimming Records 


Junior High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record y Holder 
.|Robinson, Cooper....... a ia apg a af sal wi sgieet en lahetoud SESE b es 
<i Garafola, Clarks) cv:c'sc som cee ee web «hele iethioa Be Hoe co 
Pollard; Douglass « 5i-< ozs ceecais ya + wale alae lal are, etetae len gine 
pore, aout Raises. pistes demaa eee 
CITY, Douglass. © «<5 ects Lee ks < Sateen 
Kent, Douglass s.:sieu <a dis. cininfe «+ Sie o's Biv meistelviwlel ste Mibisle, <i> 
5 it an; SHANOWsa\< t:05 e krasleinhe <inie =: dlem a tse qeieleekiew iene 
60 yds., 105 Ibs...) /}0:06.8.. 2.212522: Alonzo, gp arg et RA A eee ee ee ak 
@OLYVOR jae L EADS... «1 0208.5.25. 65. .c8 ae Orlofsky, P. S. 62, Manhattan............--..-.--- 020 
70 yds., 120 lbs :... .)0:08... 2. cee ce Tasaamy, Douglash <a cases. Uae xh uaeeed eae ee 
MEE Tile Ac levacis a)ileis a/c, «ine Bisdes dre diesels Roberts, “COO PGR circ arete fo teas eter sis re win. 2 Saree, orale sts 
SE tere toh sy ai sila ae afore elo asciiigiejeis TEP ard: TOUS IASS Ja. cya ay siciee ataanlsl a ekw a gtague eiehs alae teio nals 
MESS) seis vied p< eyed bist e chest io o.0 Depby, Dauslassitas . 2 2sepcise © s.0 inte aa aces a cela e 
FOO VOR S 3. lou... k. O210.6.55 2 i Greenidge,.. Prospect. sete: ¢.scs. sajna. ose olen dns ips athe i 
220 yas relay, 75lbs.|0:28.6........... Douglass,. Bruce, Castor, Morse, Nichola...............- 
360 yds., relay, 901bs. “i 343... ae aS Sa ee ET Sheppard, Sannudio, Brooks, Jackson......... 1930 
440yds., relay, 90 lbs..9:56............. S. 139; Manhattan, Seeley, Cassia, Brown, Rubinstein. 
440yds.,relay,100Ibs.|0:53.9........... Wingate Gannon, Spezio, Zengale, Pavony............-. 19: 
440yas., relay, 105lbs. DeBoer tts Douglass, Clayton, nfield, Thompson, eer eS f 
440 yds.,relay,120Ibs./0:48.6........... Douglass, Chancey, Nelson, James, Davis. . 
‘660 yds., relay...... 1:13.8 ...|Cooper, Verge, Diggs, Hammand, George. . 
880 yds., relay...... .| Douglass, Campbell, Dither ie Gordon, Wallace 
Broad jump, 75 Ibs. . . Mares oles Galvenike. S28. wats le dis wie cud 


Broad jump, 90 Ibs... 


Walker, Douglass . 
Broad jump, 100 1b.. 


‘| Lauchetti, P. S. 37, Bronx 


Broad jump........ 19 ft. ;| Piotti; Steinway . ia: 2223.5 <= dan cs = wee , 
High jump, 105 lbs . Barber Douglass 5, sctits fv ac san n0 cu Moe eee 

High jump, 115 1bs .| Nero; P.S..64, Manhattan's 2 0.5 las 02 G28 See Ne Gr eee 
eet jump, 120 Ibs Moss, Douglass sets ale, bs ay be oe De os eee 
8 Ib. shot........... ‘Horowits. Paulding ots its2scas- Ae es ee ae 


Record 


40 yds., 75 Ibs...... 0 mart CUE ier Pollard, ‘DowglasasS .dece's 52-8 oan kt bons mate sianel > eae 
Marsh, Douglass.............-. 

:{|Shulom, Prospect ee 

.|Alonzo, Cooper... 

:|Baufield, Shem ag: 

.| Millett, Salva; Se Tertale x oe tees 


.|Greenridge, fe Tospec Obbted he ame be 
‘|Douglass, Ritzie, Webb, Bruce, Salthars. . 
peng NS Ottley, Stinnet, Leacock, Bryant.. 
illiams, F. Mosley, J. Mosley, Taylor vac 
Cooper, Artigo, Ouicks, British, Toomess........... 
440 yds relay 115 lbs. Wingate, Drew, Smith, Luigali, Papa... 
440 yds. rel’y 120 Ibs. Cooper, Gerbasion, Norman, Roseman, Roberts .. 
oo aan 3S ae RR eens Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorg Os, PRU: Oy ols ae 


440 yds relay, 90 Ibs. 
440 yd. relay, 105 Ibs. 


660 WAS FOIA evince os Cooper, ei Roberts, MeClelland, eRe 4H 
$80 yds. relay....... Do roy sige 
Br. jump, standing. . pines, Clary sf: idiawis sp as enge slaie Ge. Menestern hie eee 
High jump, 105 Ibs. per fn “Clark. 
High jump, 120 Ib.. ‘|5 ft. 7in. .....|Medino, Cooper. 
A Otc ace ‘|Goldstein, Criston. 
SibSBhOt c.f cc. ss ‘|5i ft. 834 in. :|Summowitz, Dewey........ 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


Record Holder Year 
SLO EAS hiss 5 bo Andersen, Robseveltiislass.<. sc vs. cis hed eee soe eee 
Dd Le Pe = eae ASHER BOVE J 2355 tek were soe an ats 
PhO Me oa be Me Kurlak, Stuvveaant. eee ce toe ere ae 1937 
0:50... , 1 (Pabpas, Richmond Bulk 19... an: cece acc. eee ee 19. 
Os rae Thompson. Commerce. 


.|0:54.1 im heat. ..|Priano, Erasmus 
2: oe 2 Se 


150 vds.. 'medieyreiay 1 :29. . ES SRS ison, O° Connell, Taplo or, Shanley............ Bae 25 937 
Neil. Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson... ||)” 
236 yas., 2 ft, ey, 3 102. DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratil.. -|1910 
ij Bah .| Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles......_” 123 
i ‘ x UY VOGRINGG LA csiilety cn, «3 iced Rae ares 
BML 2 Ne one Jackson High, cartes Weir, Warner, McCarty.......... 1940 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1942—Richmond Hill, Queens. 


High School' Indoor Swimming Records 
(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 
Event Record Holder 


: Year 
eae ee eae ae cs Mertens PS Boe 

BO) YOS:, ICC. osc 6c Ordos vaces ae ....| Arnold, eee Staining... c.-.., cod neers 

50 yds., back 0:34 bao) Walkers Harris. (4910S. aiectt hatin cette ate ae ee 1922 
73 yas., free A Mec gery ase ‘Dewitt CUMtOR.. ccnwsshistis. ccoknee cence eee 1922 
73 yds., breast......}1:10.6.. wip ROL, Morais}... sits Weak, leleaisiats et clahel Hick Rs eoeaaeak ae eaa 1922 
100 yds;, free : Kenedy, Behera a Uove, «Sh ial We dywia:&) SRECoRGT SSR chee on ieee 1919 
200 ft., breast. AN, STUY VESRTAE Sse ceed or skccteste clea enw et cee 1919 
220 yd., tree A ion d, Manual Trading joie: orik dei aside 4.» «| 1922 
400 ft. Telay ‘|Commerce, Rose, Des y Mere, Friedman..... 1.31.2! se 1920 
292 yd. relay _| Stuy vesant, ee aN Schnitzer, Séhumacker, Wailen’ | 1922 
146 yd, relay Manual Training, Hunter, Rourke Eldman, cope ... 11922 


t. relay .. 


.|Stuyvesant. Laskas, Truell, Scheibber, Kennedy .. » 19919.0% 
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Event 
100 yds....... 


the nee 


Record 


220 yds. low hurdles, 
440 0 


Drew, 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, ssa Lael. Eee: 


.. St. pte Farley, 
.|Lundell, Manhattan Prep 
e3 hlin. 
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Catholic High Schools A. 


A. Outdoor Track Records 


Holder 


1g 5 deseo 
Fuerst, Me- i 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


a es 
Record{ ; 


yds. 2 
380 oes fresh. relay . 
880 yds., relay ..... 
errs Res oh. S65 
One os aged ssh 


Os hat ee 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, i912—Loughiin, iekien 


Holder 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


Record 


aa coals *|2:30. 
tmealay relay|1-:09.9 
relay 1:20.8. 


160 yds. 


Holder 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1942—St. Francis Prep., Sac 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1942 


TENNIS—Iona Prep. 
BASEBALL—Mt. St. Michael, Bronx. 


| BASKETBALL—St. John’s Prep, : 


HANDBALL—St. Francis Prep. 


High School Indoor Skating Records \ 


Record Holder Year 
0:45.4...... .-...|Burton, Bryant...... o digisi ei’ n.e{'et&:0, 6rda, feo ata ale Tatees 
per ae ore "1: MeCann, Br RATBUR «ioe wid sein se 0 
NS ontaciaorats c ee i at 2 SO ae 
ScB9 Bites sacs che ewitt ae 
B62 Bison 2 ok os Rein in, Stuyvesant............0..0222 . 


Handball Champions of 1942 


Source: Arthur Wehrmann, A. A, U. = ae ae Chairman 


ONE-WALL—Men 

Metropolitan Singles—Victor Herschkawitz, 
Trinity Club. 

- Metropolitan Doubles—Moe Orenstein and Victor 
Herschkowitz, Trinity Club. 

N. State Singles—William Lauro, Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A. 

N. Y¥. State Doubles—Morris Rosen and Paul 
lo aa Jewish Community House of Benson- 


hur. 
Benloy National Singles—Joseph Garber, Trinity 


eee National Doubles—M. Orenstein. and V. 
Herachkowitz, Trinity: Club. 


; ONE-WALL—Wom 
Metropolitan Singles++Lucy C. West, Ravenhalt 


A.C. 


aes Ren Francisco, 


'OUR-WALL—Men 
A opeuitan Foie taken "ainty, Pastime 


Metropolitan Doubles—Joseph Samson and Al 

ah es Castle Hill A. C. 
¥. erase Pintle steed Trulio, Brooklyn 

Central Y. M. C. 

N. ¥. Siste Woubleasshereela Hire and William 
Lauro, Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. 

Junior National Singles—Gus Lois, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Junior National Doubles—Leo Dressler, and Milt 
Lappin, J. C. C., Detroit, Mich. : 

Senior National Singles—Jack Clements, Olympic 


Calif. 
National Lone ae Gordon and 


8 
on b, Long Beach, 


a Goldsmith, Pacific Coast C 


ial ol a a “wd re -?— 
) > rj i 


720 Sporting Events—Track and Field Records ; 
fe or 


World’s Track and Field Records ~ i 


: a 
tern: teur Athletic Federation. The war in Europe has pricgenee the regularly ‘ 
soheduied Led aay Ora Ae Invernational Athletic and Swimming Federations to pass on applications 
for new records which cannot be considered official until accepted by the International Federations. 
$b RUNNING , 
Se ee EE EE” a SE RE Ur ar Ra TRE 
waant Holder Country Date | Place 
100 yds....... ; 
220 yds...... . 
ydS..:..... 
880 yds........ 
le. -|4m. 
2 miles. ./8 m., 56 8..... .....|/M. 5ZaD0....-. 
3 miles. -|13 
4 miles .|19 
5 miles, 4 
6 mil .{29 
7 miles .|35 
8 miles 40 
Se GS 45 
’ 
$$ nnn uses Ss -,— aT SA.” ”rd» Tne 90.1026 IUD SA 
[i Jeeme ome es SERATS a ea a ren = aes z ae S. A. ¥ 
eet cee ace Peacoc ug. 6, -- Norway 
100 meters.....|10.2s.. Ghristian DsBersere oe ‘Aug. 26, 1934. _|Ho : 
Jesse Owens. ....... U.S. A.. May 25, 1935..)U.S. A. 4 
Chas. W. Paddock 7. ../Apr. 23, 1921. .j/U.S. A. 5 
Archie Williams .|June 19, 1936. .}U. S. A. 
.|Ben Eastman....... A> Aug. 6, 1934. .|/Norway ; 
E. Robinson. ........ 2 BiuAs...cteapuly 11, 1937. .]U. S. A. . 
J Sa areaees ne Oct. 19, 1930. .|France : 
Nace Jack E. Lovelock. ...|New Zealand .|Aug. 6, 1936. . |Germany i 
2/000 meters. . . - A. San Romani. U.S. A.......|Aug. 26, 1937. .|U. 8. A, r 
3,000 meters. . . .|G. Ht a a Fink: Sept 16, 1937. .|Sweden t 
5.000 meters i id June 19, 1932. .|Finland 
10,000 meters uly 18, 1937. .|Finland 
15,000 meters 7, 1928. . |\Germany 
20,000 meters Apr. 19, 1936. .|Germany ; 
5,000 meters Sept. 14, 1930. |Finland j 
000 meters.../1 h., 40 m., 57.6 s...|Jose Ribas.......... May 27, 1932. .|Argentine ; 
Lhour.........]19,210 meters......|Paavo Nurmi. ...... Oct. 7, 1928 ry 
Qhours.) 2.1... 34,435 meters... ...|Jose-Ribas..... 11... 1: |Sept. 14, 1935. - |Argentine ‘ 
3 
was -)Canada...... June 4, 1910. .|Canada 3 
‘IG: B: Great Britain. |July 13, 1904. :|Great Britain ~ 
QE. Great Britain. /Aug. 19, 1905.:|Great Britain _ 
‘|G E Great Britain. |Aug. 19, 1905: :|Great Britain 
.|A. BH. -|Great Britain.|Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain ¢ 
jA. BE. Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 
as Sweden. . -|April 3, 1937.. id 
.|A. H. Great Britain Aug, 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 
.. |G. EB. teat Britain. |July 17, 1908. .|Great Britain ‘ 
|G. E. r Great Bri July 17, 1908. .|Great Britain 
: aoe Pree es Great Britain’ |May 7. 1933. Great’ tain 
SAH, Phumb..8 oF. real BY) ee reat B q 
Seas Dalinsh.. °°. g Vi ay [une 1S: + 1932... Latvia : 
es}. Gi... Pope... oon Teal ain. | Aug. reat Bri 
.JJanis Dalinsh. ...., . atvia....... June “a 1932. .|Latvia es 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
A BOUUR Ac. . es Wars Norway...... Sept. 26, 1937. .| Norwa; 
BD, Bruyn. coaster Pale ne eae ept. 26, 1 vn Noswae 
B.-Bruanic oo. aces Norway....., Sept. 26, 1937. .| Norway 
. |Arthur T. Schavab. |Switserland., .|June 20, 1935. .|Norway 
...|/Janis Dalinsh...... .| Latvia. 22... June 1, 1933. .|Latvia 
.|Janis Dalinsh. oie eit RSS June 1, 1933. .|Latvia 
ics SE deer gre ee 2: “|Great Brita |Aug, 31, 19887 | Great 
f pe. . F real ry ug. reat B 
7 Saale Dalinsh....... atvia....... June if 1933. . |Latvia mete 
HURDLES (10 HURDLES) ; 
120 yds. (3 ft., 6 In. hdls.)|13.7 s....... A an RE ee on a ake ok ved 27, 1936 
220 yds. (2 f{t., 6 in, hdls.)|22.6 s.. ee mney ge le 8. ar 25, 1935. ‘Pree 
440 yds. (3 ft. hdls.).. . 6 8 July 2, 1927. |0 8. AL 
y HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) 
Event Record Holder Country 
110 mtrs, (3ft., 6in. hdls.)|13.78........ Forrest G. Towns..../U.S. A....... Aug. 27 1936... 4 
200 mtrs. (2 ft., 6 in. ae) BCS. owas 38.0 Jesse Owens....... | Oa a ac aS ae, 19 
400 mtrs. (3 ft. hdls.)...|50.6a.......: Glenn Hardin. ».277710: 8.422221, ane 26, 19 Seer 
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cae EME VE ok ae don) 


Vr ae Ae ee ee ey 
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Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 721 
RELAY RACES 
440 yds, (4x110)...... fo eee Univ. of So, Calif....(U.S.A....... May 9, 1931../U. S.A. 


(Roy Delby, Milton 
Maurer, MauriceGuy- 


880 yds, (4x 220)....... im., 25.s.... .|Stanford Univ......./U.8.A....../May 15, 1937..|U. S.A. 


ershauser’ 
1 mile (4 x 440)....0.... 3m... 11.68... .|U. of So. Calif.......JU. S.A. ..... M 1 
pee Cassi i ay 16, 1936../U. S. A. 
wood, Fite 
2 miles (4 x 880)........ 7m., 35.88. .:.10. S. Team. 2... Ris, os Biol Sap ose Aug. 15, 1936. ./England 


(Hornbostel, Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


ruff) 
4 miles (4x imile)..... 17 m., 16.28, .|Indiana Univ......., U.S. A......./April 23, 1937..]U.S. A, 
(Truitt, Smith, 


Deckard, Lash) 
ee mes rr a 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


400 mtrs. (4x 100)..... rs Le eer National Team...... U.S. A.......;Aug. 9, 1936..1/U. S. AL 
(Jesse Owens, Ralph 
‘Metcalfe, Foy Draper, 
Frank oe 
800 mtrs. (4x 200)..... 1m., 25s.....|Stanford Univ....... 1d Re 39 A a May 15, 1937..|/U. S.A. 


man, alott, Wel- ’ 
ershauser) 
1,600 mtrs. (4x 400)..../3 m., 8.2 s.;, |National Team...... Tb PB sae Sis: Aug. 7, 1932../U. S.A. 
(Ivan Fuqua, Edgar 
Ablowich, Karl War- , 
ner, William Carr) f et 
3,200 mtrs. (4x 800)..../7m., 35.88..../U.S.team.......... U.S. A......./Aug. 15, 1936. .|England 
(Hornbostel, Young, 
Williamson,” Wood- 


ruff) 
6,000 mtrs. (4 x 1,500)... /15 m., 55.6s. .. plete bla ayyieie et Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. .|Germany 


Cornes, Thomas) 
I 


JUMPING aN 
Standing high jump.....|5 ft.,53-4in.. 


Ree chien'simp.... Ci ee Cornelius Jono ..|U.8.A......./June 14, 1913. .]/U. S. A. 
Silane peoadtump... ine T98 eX {$ David Albritton...../U.S.A....... July 12, 1936..)U. S, A. 
. rere Be he eo R. C. Ewry........./U. 8. A......./Aug. 29, 1904. .}U. S. A. 

8.13 m Jesse Owens........ (OS Sate aisere May 25, 1935../U. S. A. 


m.) . 
Running hop, step, jump eat B38. in. 


. |\Germany 
EDS WAUNG. «css - to cles'- = 14 ft., 11 in 
454 . 


-1U. S.A. 


in 
(17-40 mn.) ‘|Jack Torrance....... U.S. A.......,jAug. 5, 1934. .| Norway 
sg eee 96 ft., 73- 
eam 29.46 m.) .. ‘hDr. J. Daranyi...... Hungary......|Sept. 29, 1935. .| Hungary 
Right—51 ft., 8 7-8 in. (15. 77 m zi Left—44 ft.,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) 
throw... .)189 ft. 6 1- 
mer 57.77 m n. ™ |p, J. Ryan..........|U.S.A.......|Aug, 17, 1913..]U.S. A. 
56-Ib. erete ft.,6 in. 
- » herp (12.35 m.)...|M.J. McGrath ..,..!U. 8, A.......|Sept. 23, 1911..| Canada _ 
DISCUS THROW : 
sais dvitas wag | 74st. 2 1-2 in. 
eer pe (53.10 m.) Willi Schroder.......|Germany.....{Apr. 28, 1935..|Germany . 
eS ae alia att; . ieeayan E. Nicklander......: Finland......(July 20, 1913. .|Finland 
Right—149 ft.,.6 1-8 in. (a5. 57 m.); 146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m.) i 
JAVELIN THROW 
Best hand........ _....1253 ft. 4 1-2 in.|Matti Jarvinen...... iFinland,......lJune 18, 1936, [Finland 
DECATHLON 
ROOD MOMS Ate 3 Aa oell « Panislerseaias wale [Glenn Morris... Aug. 7-8, 1936..|Germany 


eT 1 


Terwilliger Wins 1942 National Decathalon Title | 


rwil er Northern Tilinois| Ill., third with 5,963 points. John Borican, 1941 4 
7. hers. College, at bya app tina the ee aay cf champion, ve noe SO RRR bee won ithe 100 100 
and mete: n, 
Geral of 6 B02 6,8 BOe points with William | second in the discus, third in the 110 nigh hurdles, 


Watscn, form track , | fourth in the pole vault, shot put, high 
p, formet Gniver ae te b Matter Sit Satay javelin and ‘atth in the 1.500 meter run. 


Unofficial World’s Track ea Field Recor. 


’ As tentatively accepted By to May, aad by officers of the I, A. A. F., but awaiting final confirmation . 
» by the aes ion as a who 


; RUNNING 
Event)" Time Holder Date 
ov — —— aa a ITE CE a RE i an I OTST Te a) pn) Cae 
7b Fis Rudolf Harbig......... Aug. 12, 1938 
~ 906 pee ae Rudolf Harbig...i..).- uly 15, 1939 
“800 meters...... Sydney Wooderson...... Aug. 20, 19 
2 ee. Henry Kalarne..- rete Swed Stocknoim..._|Aue, 14; 1040 
7S Henry SAAT... a5 ces = ple = 
a eee to” ‘| |Paisto Maki. :).!|Pinland ...... {June 16; 1939 
6,000 meters .|Taisto Maki June 16, 1929 
~ 10,000 edad Bie ‘ Hee Maki. Sept. 17, 1939 
, 10,000 meters. ,2s.. : to Maki. pt. 29, 1938 
-* 25,000 meters. ‘|i h., 21 m., 278. aoa Tamila. Sept. 3, 1939 


RELAY RACES 


4 Drees oe of So. California ..|United States. |Fresno, Cal...|May 14, 1938 
; Py oe an akond, am 
440 yds, (4x110) . /40.5..........- | Anderson, Peyton Jordan, 
hah <i Adrian Talley) 
{ oe ae te Bes ey. United States.|Palo Alto, Cal.|Apr. 14,1940 — 
atles Shaw, Ernes 
oe 3 mile (4x440).. ,|3-10.5......-.. { laix, Craig Williamson, 
oy ~ { Clyde Jeffrey) : 
S mosis S5.na., 54.8 2... 2 National Team,........ Finland. ..... Goteborg » Rees Sept. 17,1939 
~ é ; 


rs 2 ee Oo Re y A ...|June 29, 1940 — 


’ WALKING 
: ‘TO miles Be iercis kis 1h.,13m.,59.4s.\John Mikaelson........ eee ey Re Sundbyberg.../Sept. 2,1939 — 
i - 30,000 meters. ..|2h., 37 m., 18.2s,|Hermann Muller. -.|Germany..... Munich,...,. Sept. 11-1991 
re ‘miles... ..... 4h.,29m.,31.1s.)H. H. Whitlock ‘IGreat B Britain. London...... Oct. 5) 1935. 
ae 50,000 meters...|4h., 34m., 3 s...|/Paul Sievert. . .|Germany..... Munich. ..... Oct. 5, 1924 
f Bh hours.........125,263 meters. . -|Edgar Brunn.. .JNorway...... Kristinehamm |Oct. 8, 1939 
2, FIELD EVENTS ‘ a 
paar 3 Event Holder Country Place Date { 
“Running hi h ium, 6 ft. ‘hag in. (209 cm.)|Mel Walker.......... U.8. A.. pes .|Aug. 12,1937 
- Pole vault, a5 tt 1 1-8 in. (4 460 cm.)...... Cornelius Warmerdam |U. 8. A... .|Fresno. fume 29,1940 
rv Javelin throw, Tsk Sty Az in in. (78. 70 m.)./Yrjo Nikkanen......, Finland. . .|Kotka..... 16,1938 
opEommer throw, 193 ft., 6 3-4 in. (59 m.). . Erwin Blask......... Germany. . |Stockholm rei 27, 1938 
7 ee eee 
rag AMERICAN WORLD TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS FOR APPROVAL 


The ee records are better than the International Athletic Federation perform: ; 
1. A. F ification before being listed as World Records. = ances, Dub Termine) 


Time : Holder Country Men bs 


1. Sa As 1940 
.{U. 8S. A. 1942 
Fy ha = mae (1941 
s. U.S. A. 1941 
‘ Laas: Rear 1941 
Loe: Be, tae 
a 2k Germany. 1941. oy 
Reet « 3 m., 47.68 Sweden.....] 1941 | 
rests .|8 m., 53 | sc 1939 
nf .{13. USS Ae 194] 
. {13. Oe ae 1941 | 
. (22. APH OMe er ES 940 
8 yards hurdles . |22. -JU. S.A... 1940 
ae vou Orit ; =) OS. eAetes 
ce Discus mae. ite ./U. 8. 
oe sat Oo ARSC -|Germ: 
leis aed eacs cats = -|U. 8. 
HB hump AEM sTulsiph ti < -|U. 8. 
U.S. 


mile bn .|3 m 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships Canela 


, Only three matches were fired (1942) in the | civilians of draft age in the pro earms, 
? te ry Pistol and Rifle Championships because | Three matches were fired ih yer ie otal me 
competition in the sport had been drastically re- aes as follows: 
_ duced by the war and the expansion of the Army. (Small "Bore.) Enite aren Team ionship 
a neers of me at Gallina Fife ghamapidns ‘were in the @ ‘Team, score 1306 x 1 elas Military cademy 
service and all competition in that field was called ; : 
off prior to the 1941 national matches. The same su atinal” Collegiate, Individual ite, Champion 
aE apes ae sierdcory pel) ority oe pri te lyn Polytechnic Institute, score 286 x 300, gonna 
Service National Junior Rifle Team Cham ionshi: 

a8: aa or were devoting me on jor porti nhal i p (Sma 
of their time and ammunition in the pains Ot | 3000 3000. a PabiGetbol; Pacre: PR Boor 
Susi Sel hee yal 


Ag a ee a wa 
orting Events—A. A A. U. Records on Track and Field 


5 = 2s Se. 


Best Accepted American Track and Field Recovds 


? (: fe ood Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Nov. 1, 1942 ete 
_ A number of these records are better than accepted world records but Ps not been pets upon | sf 
} Bac the I. A. A. F., and include only those made on standard size tracks, .e 4 


'\ * Indicates indoor record 7 RUNNING { 


.|Frank Wykof 


ate bo ity 10, 1930 
-|Jesse Owens... A. 


ay 25, 1935 
Mar. 16, 1940 


’ 


PEA AAA Tata Tn to TATA Mo Tn cacaTA 


:.\Jan. 17, 1925 
Nov. 1, 1913] U.S.A 


saadaaacaaaaeaace 


dsissiasadac 
paca Yoga wa wage FATA ag 


5 

: ; WAN : -+|Feb. . 24, 1925 
; say Re Ad 

= Sane” Tiss my = ‘8. aus 31; 1932 


, 35s. 
7 miles, 1, 437 yds., +e. 
14 miles, 1,11 yds.. 


Henry Cieman 
tae Biante. 


Ps Agan: 5% 1 Leo Goehringer.. 8.4. -|June 14, 1913 
Guniine eee : (od ri a Harold M. Gaborme* ; 4, 1930 
Running high jump .|6 ft., ll in Lester Steers jes i 
Standing broad.... . {11 ft., 4% in....|Ray C. Bs Oe 
_uoning id jum 3f fe. Zin. :-|Gbunel Nambu. apale Soc baee * 1932 | 
Hunn sepand jainp > 3 fe 5% in..:|C. Warmerdam.....|U. 8. J 6, 1941 


Date 


.../Mar. 16, 1941 
-|June 2, 
.|June 2,1 
im... i)0) 8): June 2,1 
; rae tk side RYBD Se oe  (UnS.2A.. «05 ne |AUS. 17, 
3 pie etaser three 63% in... .|M, J. rath... * :|U.B. Sept. 23, 


WBE [adie 8 % in... Arebie Harris... 


so a ee 252 ft., 8% in, ..}James Duncan... 


Sporting Events—A. A. U. nd. Inte 


LD 


JAVELIN THROW 


j = Event ] Record Holder 
238 ft., 7 in. |Matti Jarvinen..... 


ew ed ee ae eee nee ens tone 


tte : ; HURDLES 


70 yds. (3 ft..6 in. hurdles). | 8.4s....... Allan Tolmich*..... BAAR 3 5 cleere . 31, 

(120 yds. (3 ft., Gin. Sass 13.76- ee Fred Wolcott...... a Se aon June 27, 1941 | U.S. 
220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hurdles). |22.5s....... Fred Wolcott...... ei = ie = eR eae eee June 8, 1940] U.S. 
440 yds. (3 tt. hurdles). .... 52.68..). 20 vs Jonn-A. Gibson. i. a|s aise eistaiatee arareis July 2, 1927 ~ Ss 

65 meters (3 ft.. 6 in. perce 8.4s....... Allan Tolmich:......]U. 8S. A... Feb, 25, 1939 | U.S. A. 

wa eee os 13.78 ...' csi Fred Wolcott...... | 2 a ae. a See te June. 8, 1940} U.S.A 
_ +200meters (2ft.,6in. hurdles) | 22.3s....... Fred Wolcott...... OR NS ww on, 5 ot June 8, 1940 | U.S 
- 400 meters (3 ft, hurdies)...|51.6s.,..... Glenn Hardin...... DueecA.. tie July 4, 1936 | U.S. A. 
RELAY BRACES 
VS Event Record | Holders Nation Date Tose 


is 880 yards...../1m., 24.88..... 
.|3m., 09.48... 
pmiles..)..... 7m.,, 34.5s..... 
miles.......|17m., 16.18... 
~ 400 meters..../40s............ 
1 es 5 

S....|1m., 24.88..... 


Apr. 23, 1937 | U.S. 
Aug. 7, 1932] U.S. 
June 1, 1934 | U.S.A. 

Aug. 7, 1932 | U.S.A. 


Best Athletic Performances in 1942 
: (As of Nov. 1, 1942) 


a “anne, records, in some cases better than American or world records, are as reported by the Press 
_ @nd have not yet been passed upon by either the American Amateur i 
‘Amateur Athistic Bederetion, Athletic Union or the inte . 
a Time or Tim 
sy Event Distance Performer Event fistepas Performer ' 
a me os, oBE lt. eee 


.-/Davis, Calif. Shot Put....... 
Davis, Calif. Discus. 


00 yards...... 
yards. ‘0 


Hammer-Throw. |173’ 
1,500 meter Run |3:45.8..... 
2,000 meter Run |5:11.8.....|H 


: 3,000 meter Run |8: 
Cummins, Rice 5,000 meter Run |13: : 
ig . magi HA ge A.&M. ery Lad Run/1:0 ‘ 
ad J .,. Steele, San Jose State mile Walk..... 49 221.2... 
_ Pole Vault.:....|+15' 7%” |Warmerdam, Olympic |/30 kilomtr. Walk |2:33.23.8.. Mikoooont sreden ag 
ee Mi A ak is Ss 


___- Outdoor Intercollegiate Records (I. C. A. A. A. A.) 


——-: 100 yds, dash (91.44 meters)—9.4s. Frank C. Wykoff, Southern California, Los Angeles, M: “ 
100 mtrs. dash (109.36 yds.)—10.3s. Norwood H. Ewell, Penn State. Philadelphia, Pa’ June 29° tenn, 
220 yds, dash (201.168 mtrs.)—20.7s. Norwood H. Ewell, Penn State, New York City, May 31 l941 , 
em = ee Norwood H. Ewell, Penn State, New York City, May 31 1941. ke 
4 . run ( mtrs.)—46.4s. Benjamin B. Eastman, 3, 1932: 
_.  Klemmer, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif., May ia Ral Alto, Maney 26, 108s (aaa 
“ao 00 mtrs. Tun (437.444 yds.)—46.1s, Archie D. Williams, U. C. L. A., Chicago, June 19, 1936 
_ Half-mile run (804.674 mtrs.)—1m. 49.8s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, ‘June 8 1940. 
a me ae run iceas kL a ia 49.2s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, June 8, "1940. ; 
ah ane eae 5 mtrs,)—4m. 8.3s. Louis S. Zamperini, Southern California, Minneapolis, 
500 mtrs, run (1640.417 yds.)—3m. 48.8s. William R. Bonthron, Pri i : 
' ; 5 neeton, Milwaukee, June 30, 1934 
_-'Two-mile run (3218.694 mtrs.)—9m. 12.8s. : 4 4 
a r rormile a ) s. Louis S. Zamperini, Southern California, Los Angeles, 
$000 mtrs, run (3280.833 yds.)—8m. 36.4s. John J. Ryan, Manhattan, Cambridge, May 27, 1933. 


- One-mile relay (1609. mtrs.)—3:09.4. Universit: eese : 
Barnes, Grover Klefamer), Los Angeles, Calif. ane i tee rn # io PAYS SO@IR: Olarence: 


‘ 120 yds. hurdles (109.71 mtrs.)—13.9s. Edward Dugger, Tufts, Minneapo ‘ 14 
i ae ee eras Wats Sites Edward Dugger, Tufts, Fresno, Sane Seth, gs fe j 
ty Ra 3305" es (201,168 mtrs.)—22.7s, Earl E. Vickery, Southern California, Los Angeles, April Mi 
200 mtrs. hurdl 218.722 .)—22.%s. : th a 
206 pe (218.722 yds.)—22.7s. Earl E.. Vickery, Southern, California, Los Angeles, April — 


Sita walk—6m. 45.4s. W. B. Fetterman, Jr., Pennsylvania. 


Running high jump—6ft. 9 3-8in. John M. Wilson, Southern California, Los A 27 ie 
; Pole vault latte iin, William ‘Sefto DeHart Hubbard, Michigan, Chicago, June 13) eae ee 
‘ole vai i A a nm, So i 0 eet 
| i ss ‘Angeles, May 23, i, uthern California, and Earle Meadows, Southern California 
Shot pu - 6 1-8in, Alfred C, Blozis, 'Georgetown, New York City, J 
| Hammer throw—184ft. 3 29-64in. Irving Folwartshny, Rhode Tienda tenermade teas 21 1938, 


Javelin ieee 1 7-8 in. Robert E. Peoples, Southern California, Long Beach, Californ 


‘Prague, Aug. 17, 1936, > 
< ch 


, 


March 18, 1939. 
_ Discus throw—17é4ft. 1 31-64in. Kenneth K. Carpenter, Southern California, 


Adal nde 


b% a 


Re ‘ ve oF Sic 
Rar ppecnne Track al Field Fesoede 


mo fs As accepted by the I. A. A. T. 


-|South Africa... 
Poland sf ai 


—— Mauermayer.... : 
+ -/48. CS auermayer....... 
Javelin throw. . . 146. Nan Gindele a 


‘ 2 
RELAY BACES 
440 yds. (4x110)....... National team, Haynes, 

: ba ae ep Thompson, Ed- 


National team, Aibus, 
Krauss, Dollinger, Dort-| 


r 
400 mtrs. (4x100) 


-|Great Britain. 


ia Pobre ee ce Ge 
800 mtrs. (4x200) . 45.8s......| National team, Engelhardt, 
= Feldmann, Wittmann, 
\ Gericks SU Nise. ba G 
_ 2400 mtrs. (3x800) .... .|7m. 32s... oe S. Venchi-Unica, 


Giorda, Bulsaccht. ...[Ttaly..... 
HURDLE RACES (8 hurdles) 


+ i - a \ 
a Ruth Bet 
 , 80 mtrs. (2 ft. 6 in. hdls) eae tad ‘Trebiso Valla 
Ss D. Burke. 
my PENTATHLON 
“a PRORMUDUS sckidinln S's 6 «sl viviehavebion'ns-cid soos iGisela Mauermayer.......|Germany...... 


UNOFFICIAL WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


As tentatively accepted up to May 1, 1941, by the officers of the I. A. A. T., but awaiting f 
confirmation by the Federation as a whole. 


RUNNING 
Holder Country ; 
AINEY COCKE, Sore = das ste J Netherlands .|Amsterdam Jun 
Doreen Lumley.......... New Zealand jAuckland.. b 
Decima Norman.......... New Zealand Movsineriie Ma 
Olive Mary Hall.......... Great Britain|Mitcham. . 


RELAY RACES 


National team, Albus. 
Dorrfeldt, Voigt, muller 


HURDLES 


. ]Lisa Gellus..... 
. |Claudia fs et 
Claudia Testoni. 


XV avmerdain’ 8 “Vault Record of 15 Feet or More: 


Source: Charles F. Hunter, manager-coach of the Olympic Track Team of San Francisco; compl 
by H. Archie Richardson. 


Place Date 


13, 1940]Olympie Club-U. C. Wash, Ste 
29; 1940|National A. A. U. 
12, 1941/Olympic Club-Stanford 
28, 1941 Olymple Club-Visalia I. * a 
24 qi 41|/Los Angeles Relays 
6, 1941|Compton Invitation 
6, 1941|Compton Invitation 
6, 1941|Compton Invitation — 
10, 1941/Tuolumne Jubilee , 
29, 1941)National A. A. U. 
3, 1941)Passaic aero 


16, 1 sno W. C. R. Uighad 

A en be aoe 
ational Collegiate Y! 

4 6, 1942|Inter-Mountain nA, A. U. Bic 


poe oe: 20; 1949|National A.A. U. 


[New York..0.-7..-.. 
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2 = wi 


Women’s American Track and Field Records — 


As accepted by the A. A. U. 


a Event 
& eit «bo ho AL) ee mee ere oe. evar heats aa grr enters “ore (Chu meaee 
40 yds. run..... peas |5 La5' es #222). as 
f . ~ 
50 a . Chicago, Ill a: 
|B Yas: ams ish Rew Fork City... 
De bOlydsirunst.¢<2- oc +. os HEE Jeannette Jones. - Philadelphia, Pa... 
ED oe (air track) * Elizabeth Robinson......|Chicago, Til...... 
- S0mtrs.run........... |... Claire Isicson.......-.-- - }Naugatuek, Conn... 
> 50 mtrs. PRUE tet fis eie, «\=s Z Helen Stephens......- {& Chicago, ay te eee 
ue ‘50 oe aoe a Reha Safer=e St. Louis, Mo...... 
- = oie is Walats 2-2 easneee 
ee 2 an 10.8 s Stella Walsh........-... Philadelphia, Pa... - 
SPO VAS TUN. sks: 3 Jean Pane eso. nc tie. acne rag Sr 
EES. i, Helen Stephens........ is ae i City. 
BORE 8 24.18 S. Walasiewicz** peli i 
Jat ee Helen Stephens... 4 
Bo cele Cole 26 8 . .|Stella Walsh (Pol: : 
a ..|Annette J. Rogers. ; are 
aS Son. ede wc Sbea Walshans jae f5o.% 0 Hiievetsad Ohio. ~.. 


yds. ; a aie Sakee Wis. , . 
220 yds. run. Cleveland. ..... 


ae 5. . SSeS LOSS 
eae tt |e) 28.7 ae... sp. elem Bach; . 0.0.2.0. Philadelphia, mea 
Mrs. Evelyn Haill.......- Chicago, Til......-. Mar. 1 
Mrs. Evelyn Hall........ New “Fork Clty... 
goa 5% Agnes Scott Coll...|...-...-1 
.......-{Chicago, Tl 
jee ee ... Newark, N. 
~ 4 Los Angeles, Calif... 


_. ,JLos Angeles, Calif... 


Annette Rogers....... 

gS TEOVE in. Ida Meyers..........- 
Php ft: SG n* . 5 Jean M. Shiley.......... ston, Mass....... 
OSS ¢ Same Ug Fe SORT ie Gerda Gottlieb access. = -{ Malden, Mass. OL 
1 lia Walsh p 


inning breed pen: a ft, . ..|/Lulu Mae Hyme 


Standing broad jump... Tes 1.2 Se Dorothy Lyford 
_ Standing broad jump. . .|9 ft. i Dorothy L: 
noe Rae eens as, ° : ie les Rena Mac 


teats ay soate 41 ft. 11 in.*.....|/Helen Stephens. .. 
Shee ft. 6% in... ae Copeland 
iT Wajsonwa olan 
Lillian Copeland. 
.|Nan Gindele...-........ New York City... 
.|Mildred Didrikson ...'Jersey City, N. J. July 25, 1931 


RELAY RACING 

Nasi (4x65) —24 4- os Millrose A. LS (Maybelle Gilliland, Jessie Cross, Carrie Jensen, Loretta 

moNell) Elizabeth, J., Bank 28, 1930. 

aye (4x75) 34s. blige oar . (Maybelle Gilliland, Jessie Cross, Carrie Jensen, Loretta McNeil), 

ALi . ep 

00 mtrs. (4x75)—30s. Pasadena Athletic and Country Club (K. Moor, E, Grasse, E. Nichols, N. ~~ 

ee hry Pasadena, Calif., June 27, 1926. . 

| mtrs. (4x100)—46.9s., United States Team (M. Carew, E. Furtsch, A. Rogers, W. Von Bremen), 

Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 7, 1932. 50s., Pasadena Athletic and Country Club (L. Copeland, A. ¢ 

~ yee Nichols, N. Doerschlag), Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 1928. sb sat Newark Women’s 

Alice Monk, Pearl Young, Nellie Sharka, Catherine Capp), Feb. 1933 

40 Yas. *(4x110)—49.4s., Millrose A. A. (Carrie Jensen, eesieey” e Gillliand, Jessie Cross, Loretta — 
elt} Dallas, Tex., July 4, 1930. Illinois Women's A. C, (Evelyn Hall, Ethel Harrington, Mary 

_ Mwelliger Annette Rogers), Chicago, Ill., July 15, 1932. A 

0 yds. relay (4x110)—51 1-5s.* All Canadian Team i Frizzel, M. Coles, H. Strike, L. May), at 

‘ or Y., Feb. 27, 1932. (c)*51.5s., rege a ‘A. (Maybelle Gilliland, Jessie’ Cross, rrie | - 
ensen, Loretta McNeil), pad York City, Mar. 12, 1930. : 

Millrose A. ee (Carrie Jensen, Loretta McNeil, Jessie Cross, 


et ey (50, 60, 110, 220)—53s., 

yan aivelig Gliland), earns. 330) ae se ner c. (Pearl V. Edwards, Ta I. B rtru 
medley relay = S., Mercury ear wa 2 “| 

Johnson, Esth her P. Dennis), New York City, June 26, 1939. Mate iy 

' 0-2 (10x50)—58.5s., Pasadena pees and Country Club (K. Moore, E, Grasse, E. Nichols 

“ft Peterson, B. Palmeg, A. Ryden, I. Copeland, V. Hedner, H. Cooley, N. Doerschlag), Pasadena, Care 


800 mtrs, (dx300)—1 96s. M A. C. (Mrs. Gertrude Joh: 
80 rs. —1m. ay ercury rs. Gertrude Johnson, Esther 
h Wilson), Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 16, 1938. Danis, Ha, Bate 


yds. (4x: :220)—1m. ty. 6s., "Nereuiry, x C. (Mrs. Gertrude Johnson, Esth 
Dene eekise Coon 11d, ne 440) 10 1 37 i Cleveland oe a BPE RAG ee. a 
yds. medley ( —Im. s., Clevelan hie) N. Y. 
~~ jAlberts, J. Strauase, S- Walsh). Kearny, N. J.. Sept. 28, {29> O. 7B Be A. (8 eee 
*Indicates indoor record. **Stella Walsh. —(c) Best: record un Amercian citizen. : 4 


National A. A. U. Senior Weight Lifting Championship 


: Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24, 1942 
; 2 Hd. rents ha Hd. 


Se ee Winner cl Military 2 Hd. 
ass Press 
te si Me Pietro (unattached), Paterson, ie oN wade Si 123% lbs. 190 Snaten ont on Total 
J. Mills, N. D. A, C., Woonsocket, R. Nas 13244 Ibs. 190 190. 338 
A. erlasso, ¥. B. B. O., York, ae oh :. | 14834 tbs: 240 235 28: 
J. Terpak, ¥. B. B, C., York, Pa, ....2000.20052 16514 Ibs. 240 
Per aOl te Li Gis Ohicaaee Ihe ior 18134 Ibs. 255 
os Davis, «¥. By B. Oy VOrk, oP asics wis wa voce vane Heavyw’t Sa 25 


Z Sporting Events—Swimming records. 727 
World’s Swimming Records 
Accepted by International Swimming Federation as of April, 1940 
FREE STYLE (MEN) 
Nation Course 
i Oe) a April 8, 1927]/Ann Arbor....... .| 25 y. 
OSA. Speed Bick cat Feb. 11, 1936|/New Haven....... 3 3 
U.S. A....|2 m. 07.2 s...|/April 12, 1935 Chicago.......... 25 y. 
U.S.A..../2 m. 07.9 s. ..|April 12, 1935|Chicago. |. 1.2727? 25 y. 
.-{U. 8. A...../3 m. 04.4.8. ../April 10; 1935|Chicago.. 777° * 7° 25y. 
.-{U. 8. A.....]/3 m. 21.6 s...|April 11) 1935|Chicago. 11/71 7° 25 y. 
U.S. A...../4 m. 38.7 s. 25 y. 
U.S. A....]4 m. 40.8 .s.. 25 y. 
U.8.A....{5 m. 16.3 s.. 25 y.> 
U.S.A -{5m, 56.5 s.. 25y., 
-.- |Japan -/9 m. 55.8 s.. 50 m.’ 
JU. 8. A...../10 m. 07.6 s. 55 y. 
U.S.A....]11 m. 37.48. 55 y. 
Eat 12 m. 33.8s. 50 m. 
tin 18 m. 58.8 s 50 m. 
jhe nh 20 m. 57.8 s 55 y. 
BREAST STROKE (MEN) 
Length 
: Nation Time Date Place Courses 
100 yards...... R. R. Hough. =| S. A....|1 m. 00.6 s...|Apr. 15, 1939 New Haven... 25 y. 
100 meters R. R. Hough...... U. 8. A....|/1 m. 07.3.s...|Apr. 15, 1939 New Haven... 25 y. 
200 yards...... R. R. Hough. (Ue 8: 2. Pa 22 BS: Mar. 25, 1939; Ann Arbor... . 25 y. 
200 meters. Jack Kasley -|U. 8. A... .|/2 m. 37.2 s...|Mar. 28, 1936|New Haven 25 y. 
400 meters... .. A. Heina.. -|Germany ..|5 m. 43.8 s...|Feb. 10, 1938|Copenhagen 25 m. 
500 meters. . As Pedra 2. 2 oS iGermany ..!7 m. 13 s..... May 7, 1939/Solingen-ohligs. ...| 25 m. 
: BACK STROKE (MEN) 
; 100 yards. ..... A. Kiefer 5 ee a ea 0.58.8 s.|April 1, 1939)Columbus, O......) 25y, ° 
100 meters A. Kiefer U.8.A....,1 m. 04.8 s...|Jan. 18, 1936|Detroit........... 25 y.- 
150 yards...... A. Kiefer U.8.A....]1 m. 32.7 8...|April 2, 1936/Chicago........... 25y. 
F 200 meters A. Kiefer U.S.A....|2 m. 24 s8.....|April 11, 1935|Chicago.......... 25y 
400 meters \. Kiefer. U.S.A....]5 m. 13.4 s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen. .._... 25 m. 
RELAY (MEN) ey 
400 yd. relay...j/New York A. C.../U. S. A....]3 m. 31.3 s...|Mar. 31, 1939}Columbus.,....... 25 y. 
(Th. MeDermott, 
a oily, ha Fick, 
J ice : 
: 400 m. relay. ..|/National Team..../U. 8. A....|3 m. 59.2 s...|Aug. 20, 1938|Berlin.......... +-| 50m. 
iz if re” 
E olf, Fic 
800 yd. relay ...; Yale Univ........ U.S. A....]8 m. 24.3 s.../June 9, 1936|/New Haven....... 50 y. 
(P._ Bruckel, R. 
Cooke, N. Hoyt,} . 
J. Macionis) . 
800 m. relay...|National Team....|Japan.....|8 m. 51.5 s., ./Aug. 11, 1936|Berlin........... -| 50 m. 
‘ (Yusa,Sugiura, 
Arai, Taguchi) 
f FREE STYLE (WOMEN) 
* R. Hveger........ Denmark . .|59.7 s... .|Feb. 19, 1939]Aarhus, Den......} 25 m, 
+ ..]W. DenOuden. .. . .|Holland.../1 m. 4.6 s Feb. 27, 1936/Amsterdam.......] 25m. 
' ..|R. Hveger........|Denmark../2 m. 21.7 s.. .|Sept. 11, 1938/Aarhus........... 25 m. 
R. Hveger .|Denmark ../2 m. 22.6 s...}Apr. 23, 1939|Copenhagen.......] 25 y. 
‘ Ru Hveger...2:5 12. Denmark ..|3 m. 25.6 s...|/Oct. 2, 1938|Copenhagen....... 25 y. 
My R. Hveger........ Denmark ..|3 m. 46.9 s.. .|Jan. 23, 1938}Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
--|R. Hveger Denmark ../5 m. 6.1 s..../Aug. 1, 1938|Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
5 R. Hveger Denmark ..|/5 m. 12.8 s...|Dec. 12, 1937;|Copenhagen....... 25 y. 
R. Hveger Denmark. .|5 m. 57.9 s.. .}Aug. 31, 1937|Aarhus...........| 25m. 
. F. Caroen Belgium .../6 m. 28.4s...|Jan, 3, 1940)Ostend...,....... 25 m. 
t R. Hveger Denmark ..|/11 m. 11.7 s../July 3, 1936}Copenhagen......| 50 m. 
R. Hveger Denmark ../11 m. 16.1 s..)Feb. 28, 1937|Stockholm. 50 m. 
R. Hveger Denmark . .|12 m.36 s....|Sept. 4, 1938)Helsingfors 50 y. ' 
‘ .-|R. Hveger Denmark . .|14 m. 12.3 s../Feb, 28, 1937|Stockholm 50 m. . 
; +-|R. Hveger. Denmark ..|21 m. 45.7 s..|July 3, 1938|Helsingfors 50 m. _ 
7 R. Hveger . .|Denmark../23 m. 11.5 s..|July 3, 1938|Helsingfors 50 m. 
-|Denmark National Team..... 4m. 08.1 s...|/Apr. 23, 1939|Denmark.. 25 y. 
= (K Ove Petersen, B. Ove Peter- y 
7 sen, N. Rader Jensen, E. 
Michelsen 
7 BE. Arndt, G. Kraft, Denmark ..|4 m. 27.6 s...j;Aug. 7, 1938}Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
my, 400 meter relay | (5. Arnd Pater . 
* R. Hveger) 4 sue 
i Veer ie 0) l. ) oto-C BEBAST STROKE (WOMEN) °- 75" 3) Sc epee 
int ‘ards Styl edeL ee o Holland. ../1 m. 13 s.....)Jan. 12, 1940;'Amsterdam ......) 25m. 
ey see eoiner. 0001: Germany ..1_m. 20.2 6.. ||Moar. 12, 1936 Plauen. -21/1..] 25m. 
200 yards...... . Waalberg...... Holland. ..|2 m. 40.3 s.../July 11, 1939| Amsterdam Picts, a m. 
i 200 meters... .. M. Lenk..........|Brazil...../2 m.56s8...../Nov: 8, 1939/Rio De Janeiro... m. 
; 400 meters. ME Shenk ayo ira 5's Brazil... ..|/6 m. 15.8 s...|Oct. 11, 1939 Rio De Janeiro....| 25 m. 
500 meters... ...11. Sorenson....... Denmark ..17 m. 58.8 s...|Feb. 26, 1939'Copenhagen..... | 25 m 
; , BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 
Fyards...... itive GS Holland. . .)1 m, 05.1 s.. .\Sept. 18, 1939)Rotterdam........ 25 m. 
Tie ers. Some eee tee Holland: : :|1 m: 10:9 s.. ||Sept. 22. 1939] Rotterdam... 29 m. 
150 yards...... PA AND Sas oad Holland. ..j1 m. 42.1 s.. .|Sept. 29, 2 bode peeps a a 
200 meters.....|C. Kint.......... Holland. . ./2 m. 38.8 s...| Nov. 26, 1939 Rotterdam........ 5 
400 meters...../J. van Feggelen...!Holland...|5 m. 41.4 s...|Feb. 13, 1938, Amsterdam....... m. 
=o: : RELAY (WOMEN) | 


Holland.......- eee 
(Selbach-Mastenbrock- “a 


Re Sets en (Ate 32,8 zee 24, aaa 
Wagner-Den Ouden) | 


to - i wa, <2 Fy 4S : % 
: (Ep Oe Paes 
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tae National A. A. U. Outdoor Swimming Championships 


NEW LONDON, CONN., ~ 
AUG. 3-8, 1942 
Distance 


Men—Winner 


0.59.4 JA. de Yale 7 100 ae free 1.10.3 
. Smith, Alexander|} style . 
x 400 soetentbee 5.32.5 


“NEENAH, WIS., 
AUG. 10-15, 1942 


Women—Winner : 5% 


-. Distance 


t 


110 yas. free style 
220 yas. free style} +2.10.7 


440 yds. free style] *4.39.6 B, Smith Alexander geile or ia 1142.0 bam pol eee 
: Be Be to LO ee ||1,600 meter thes 22.18.2 |N. Merki, Multno- 
“Ee eae Geek Be ety ve Reon tise ‘Shove 100 meter back 1.18.6 Go Gallen N. Ye 
Soe breast 2.45.4  |J. Counsilman, Ohio Gp enctee breast 1.28.3 3 pillar, Unattach., 
stroke State stroke Ft. Worth 
i 330 yds, medley.. 4.09.1 ne bee Flatbush rena” breast 3.19.5 Paieee onl R. C. In- 


¥ . medle: 3.42.2 |Ohio State 300 meter medley 4.43.0 J. Fogel, R. C., Ind| 
ae if 300 meter medley 4.02.8 Multnomah A, C., 
880 yds. relay....| 49.13.4 |Ohio State relay Portland, Ore. 
_ Springboard dive. /155.84 pts.|S. Lee, Pasadena A. C.||800 meter relay, 11.09.5 Riviera Club, Indian- 
Platform dive... .|108.50 pts.|S. Lee, Pasadena A.C. || free style apolis 
— eptae 3 meter spring- 118.80 pts.|/A. Ross; St. George 
board dive D. C., N. Y. 


10 meter spring- + M.-Reinholdt 
board dive A 


is 
Fem 


Vorld record. +American record. ** Only competitor. 
aoe Score Grinher Ohio State University. Team Score Winner—Riviera Club. 
A. A. U. LONG DISTANCE CHAMPIONSHIP 

en’s—(Williams Lake, N. Y.) J. Lucas, N. Y¥. | .Women’s—(Clementon, N. J.) Ann Hardin, 
C., 1 hr. 35 min. 37.5 sec. Riviera Club, Indianapolis, 1 hr. 27 min. 23.6 sec. 
PN, COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
ational Collegiate A. A., New Haven, Conn.— | Haven, Conn.—yYale. 


ae National Preparatory School Championships, 
Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, New ! Lawrenceville, N. J.—Mercersburg pee Se 


34th Annual Fly Casting Championships 
CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 26-30, 1942 
Winner Home 


.|George Hess... 


SRE Clarence Anthes...........! 
Meee aterialicisieieysrns< 6 Dick Miller................|/Huntington Beach, Cal.... 


Dick Miller.............0- Huntington Beach, Cal.,..| Aver: ft. 
Lo 
ins ng Cast 179 ft. 


Ci A et eee eee 
Seip RC in eg ene ae Score 70 
Poss ohio: Peompee Score 127 


Accuracy Plug... .|Mrs. Jack Lewis............ Indianapolis, Ind......... 
&% oz. Accuracy Pl Mrs. H. McDonald......... Chicago Ml AE uo tei 
Wet Fly Accuracy . : 
All faa cham plo 
" . 


Bie a. ; ; vitesse 


Juvenile 


sg Fa ay 
& Madison Square Garden 


Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden 


in Eighth Avenue be- nae than of oe spettaicrs present, : 
€ last attraction in the old Garden was : 
Terris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925) after which the 
structure was wrecked for the construction of the — 
New York Life Insurance Company building. The 
old Garden cost approximately $3,000,000 and oc 
cupied the block bounded by 26th and’ 27th streets 
and Madison and Fourth avenues, It Was opened 
as oy iS eetgtare: Bireues, composer of 
and conductor, of Vi slik 
under the direction of Leon Espinosa, eee * bal 


Chicago, “Dk. £0550 tae, 
St. Louis, Mo. Boor 


1942 Tug of War Championship 


: es National A. A. U. Tug of War Championship—Detroit, Mich. Won by Detroit Police I 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 729° 
Power Boat Racing Records 


Source: American Power Boat Reanietioh Racing Commission ; a 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS 


: Speed 
Owner or Driver Class Distance |m.p.h.| Date Location Boat Name 
Geo. Reis. . Gold Cup Lap...... 5  |61.973 | 9/ 1/33\Detroit, Mich : 
Herbert Mendelson|Gold Cup Heat...) 30 68.645 | 9/ 6/37\Detroit, Mich...) Notre srio 
G. Simmons, Jr.}Gold Cup Race...... 90 66.240 | 9/ 4/39/Detroit, Mich -|My Sin 2 
Theo Rossi. ...... Goid Cup Lap... ... 3 72.3076) 9/ 5/38'Detroit, Mich .|Alagi “" 
ae pon Fy he Se Aeoes International’ Soin) aos 7,8 6/31 Detroit, Mich .|Miss Radian 
=e i oe sh International. n . 6, re D " 
Theo Rossi....... President's Cup Lap. 2% 5 y y, atte ea i Aree es ee 
a — “Sorte Bei tenarig 5 Cup oe on S .. |Alagi 
. Mendelson..... ation weepstakes Dp 76.923 | 8 25) /49 Red Bank, e 3 
= Lm ly ae ee Smeepetakes fe ae “3 aa 8/ 25/40 Red Bank ¥ i 4 Notre Dane g 
ac meners 34. 3, ation weepstakes/ Tota: ce|6 8/25/40|Red B: k, 
H. B. Greening... _|Single Eng. Hydro...| 12 hrs Merle tues 


H. B. Greening.... 


Bob Duntley, Rider|Aquaplane Open Sea. 


(n) Nautical miles. 


The 1942 Albany to New York outboard handic 


gasoline rationing decree. 


Single Eng. Hydro... 


723.92 M.|63.17 

4 hrs. 
1217.88 M.|50.78 
41 31.69 1937 


9/30/29|Lake Rosseau, Can. RainbowVIT 
10/23/35|Lake Rosseau, Can.!Rainbow IV ~ 


Catalina to Hermosa |Chris-Craft <= 
a 


ap Trace was canceled to abide by the Government's 


as MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission - : 
Speed a) 


Class 


91 cu in. hydroplane... 
135 cu. in. hydroplane. . 
“ 225 cu. in hydro-Div. I.. 
225 cu. in. hydro-Diy. II 


B-I outboard hydro.... 
i B-II outboard hydro.... 
, C-I outboard hydro.... 
C-II outboard hydro... . 
F-I outboard hydro..... 
F-II outboard hydro.... 


G-I rac. out. run....... 


Class 


_.. «esa eee 
Unlimited hydro., U. 8.. 
f Unlimited hydro........ 

” Gold cup supercharged . . 
& 91 cu. _ hydroplane... 
135 cu in. hydroplane.. 

‘ 225 cu. in. hydro-div. I.. 
; Gold cup-supercharged. . 

‘4 Gold cup-nonsuperch'd.. 
. A rac. rip run 

. run 


b. rw 
Midge et outboard hay dro - 
A-I outboard hydro. . 


Jt Fh bt fra ph ft kp hf rt fk ot fk Jo pk oo fd 


F-I outbo ydro..... 
F-IT outboard hydro... 


Dis. 


ee ae ee ee ee er 


1942 Albany to New York outboard han aundicar 
Sgabelide’ rationine. decree. The President's Cup 


m.p.h. Date Location Owner or Driver| Boat Name 
53.129 | 8/16/41|Red Bank, N. J..|Jack O. Cooper...|/Tops Pu 
62.068 | 9/21/41|N. Martinsville...|Henry G. Shrake. Sally-Jo ty 
73.170 | 9/21/41|N. Martinsville. ..|Joseph J. Taggart. ‘Tommyann III 
65.359 |10/26/41|Saiton Sea, Cal...|Gene Crawford...|Hi-Ball : 
46.875 | 9/21/41|New Mattinsville. Lovis Burk...... Senorita 
45.778 | 3/28/42\Lakeland, Fla... .|Edison Hedges... |Dragon’ XV 
48.361 | 3/ 1/42|Miami, Fla....... Frank Foulke. ...|Sogana 
43.881 | 8/23/41|Ocean City, N. J.|Edison Hedges. . * TAscesfaass Eagle © 
45.478 | 8/17/41|Red Bank, N. J. .|Thomas Ehrhart..|Doris III 
53.571 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J..|George Ward, Jr..|Hi Ho IL 
38.135 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N. J..|Fred Casanave...|My Jean II 
38.693 | 9/ 3/39|Margate, N. J....|Julius Schioss....|Cry Baby IT 
31.490 | 7/15/39|Havre de ee -|Louis Burk... Senorita 
42.31 9/23/34|Washington, D.C.|R. H. Dale ~. Ketchme 
45. 8/23/41/Ocean sity. N. J. (Richard Lovet Jennie Lee IT 
42.056 | 7/15/38|Havre de ane os E. F. Dobson MC Sprite 
56.426 | 9/29/40}Washington, D. C./David Gerli...... 
37.527 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. 3° -|Donald Whitfield. Annihilator 
45.317 |10/27/40|Salton Sea, Calif..|Fred L. Mulkey 
47.344 eri Salton Sea, Calif..|Frank Vincent 
52.448 |10/27/40|Salton Sea, Calif..|Jack Henckels 
52.724 | 3/16/41/|Lakeland, Fla Worth Boggeman. 
447 |10/27/4C|Salton Sea, Calif..|Forrest Lundy 

55.419 | 2/ 3/40|Lakeland, Fla....|Paul Wearly.....|.......... 
58.785 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J. .|James Mullen, IT. 

8.59 2/ 4/40|Lakeland, Fia.. en MacKenzle..|..........., 
43.062 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Lloyd Huse...... 
42.815 | 8/16/41|Seattle, Wash....|Richard Hulen...}.......... 
42.35. 8/15/37|Red Bank, N. J.\|C. W. Frauenthal 
40.723 | 6/ 5/33)Seattle, Wash....|S. W. Donogh 
49.55 10/26/41}Salton Sea, Calif... |Bud Wigetssiisk alsnak aoe 
50.13 8/2 a — Antonio, Tex.|Buddy Reuter. 
51.993 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Harold Ashley....|- a 
52.693 | 8/20/39|Merced, Calif.... ‘ |Ernie UN) PI Lee So An 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Compiled by A. P. B. 


9/20/32|Algonac, Mich. . 


Ber se LK. Coniston, Eng. 


A. Racing Commission 


Boat Name .. 


eee 
Miss America X~ 
Blue Bird II | 


Owner or Driver 


-|Gar Wood....... 
Sir Malc. Ca’bell. . 


..-|H. Mendelson... .|Notre ag 
-|Jack O. Cooper.. - Tops Pu 
.|Clay Smith...... Yankee Doodle II. 
.|Dave Forman... .|Voodoo 
.|H. Mendelson... .| Notre ‘Dame 

.|W. E. Cantrell. ..| Why Worry 
.|Dr. M. Haurin...|Gooch 
.|Edison Hedges. ..|Dragon xV 
‘|Franklin Foulke. .|Jim Jam 
.|Thomas Ehrhart..| Doris III 

-|G, Ward, Jr..... Hi Ho If 
|David Gerli...... Lady Gen IV 

| ees ae 


‘ 


1 Krank Vincent 21). , scusslacee mens 
Gar Wood, Jr. 2. alias «ac seen F 
2/24/41|Brownsville, Tex. Worth Boggeman. A 
6/ 8/40|Port Mercer, N. J.|James Mullen II 
6/ 8/40'Port Mercer. N. J.! Ken MatKenzié 77 detonate 


‘race was canceled to abide by the Sone a 
egatta was not held in 1941 and 1942 : 


ps: 


1851, Aug. 22- America (American), 10:37; Au- FH 16: sen, ‘third re oes 4:32:57; Shamrock 
rora Caritiehye 
1870, » 8 American), 3:58:26 2/10; 903 Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Relian at 

gerne 4: Cotae 138 9/10. : The America; (American), 3:32: 17; Shamrock III (Irish), 3:39: nee 4 
then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was | second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock itt: a 
in fourth place. re tit ae i bec eee Lane 4:28:06; Shamrock 
40s 1871, Oct. 16,18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia ost in fo; 

‘ (A American), 6:19" 141; ” Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, oes 26, 2i—first race— 
second race—Columbia, 3:07: 42; Livonia, 3:18:15; Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock IV 
third La ea (disabled), 4:17:35: Livonia, (Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 
rth race—Sappho (American), 5:36:02; | ish in 6-hour Limit); third race—Resolute,. 5:24:44; 

i f ae fifth race—Sappho,’ 4:46:17; | Shamrock IV, 5:92: 18; fourth race—Resolute, 
atria 5:11:4 3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Reso- 
1876, Aug. rh 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- | lute, 3:31: 12; Shamrock IV, 3 41: 10; sixth race— 

) 2:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), | Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh 

® ; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:20. 

‘Dufferin, 7:46. 1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterprise 
“1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), | (American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (Irish Chal- 

309; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2914; 5 second race | lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
ischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:4 Shamrock V, :10:18; third race—Enterprise, 
BSS, Sept. 14, 16—first ae (Ameri- | 3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth race— 
an), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 
ace—Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race— - 
1886, Sept. 9, 11—first ape lot (Ameri- | Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain- = 
¢an), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5 :38:43; second | bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 

e—) Mayflower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavour 
Deis 8 Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- | 2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51. 
ae :53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134; second | seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
| aeeVolunteer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54:45. bow, 4:15: 34; Endeavour, 4:19:00, Rainbow won by 

189 tug eae %, 9, 13 —first race—Vigilant (Ameri-|3 minutes 26 seconds:’ fourth race—Triangular, 

,_ 4:05:47; Valkyr It (British), 4:11:35; | beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 

rate—Vigilan® 3: 25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: | Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
ome ae 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, | seconds; fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- 

25:19 bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 

2—first race—Defender | 4 minutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, 

ican), ty 59: ‘54 108 Valkyrie III (British), | beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20: 05; Endeavour, 3:21:00. 

4, second: race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie | Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

(disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
:43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 
899, Oct. 16, 1%, 20—first race—Columbia | 4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 

rican), 4,53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race— 

d race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis-| Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 

third race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock | Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race— 
13, Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeav- 
ept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds;  —_— 

4:30:24; Shamrock IT (Irish), 4:31:44; | fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeav- 


i; 
4 


5 Ba ath 3:12:35; Shamrock It: our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 A 
YACHT RACES IN 1942 it? 


peiocel 110-Class Championship- Marblehead, Port Huron to Mackinac, Mich., 240 miles—July 


24. Won by F. P. Scully, Jr., Pleon | 3. Won by C. W. Pees Jr’s Hostess II of Detroit, 
ae Si 4634 points. Mich. ‘Time: 37:29:2: 


National Skeet Winners, 1942 
i. aa j Eighth annual tournament, Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 6-9 
All ( (12) Gateo—br. pointe W. Childs, Lake Kerr, All ) Gauge— ne Gas 
€ 12 M M. L. 
Fig, 250 x 250. hio, S48 x 250. a Smvthe oa 


fe} 
ane an eo, Team—U. 8S. naval aviation gunners, 20-Gauge—Mrs. L. W. Childs, Lake Kerr, Fla., 


97 x 100. 
a Te o-Man Team—H. L. Brown-F. L. Brown, San 
ant mex aay x G00, Ome Gauge—Mrs. S. E. Hardy, Peoria, Ill., 


Sub- Spares Gauge—Harriet Behrend, Erie, Pa., 
x 

Ee Srown-Fisi. Brows. Beh High: -Over-All—Miss Behrend, 516 x 550. 
sich 21 x 500. 


-Gauge—H. L. Brown, San Antonio, 100 x 100. Tae CeSeONe LE 
im ’ All (12) Gauge—Grant Ilseng, Chicago, 249 x 250. 
ao Gauge “L. 8. Pratt, indianapolis, 100x100. | 99. Gauge Holand Crosiee Detroit, 97 x 100, 
mall Gauge—Private Dick Shaughnessy, | Small Gauge—Crosby, 96 x 100. 
miivicen: Tex., 100, Sub-Small Gauge—Ilseng, 97 x 100, 
High-Over-Ali—Shaughtiessy, 543 x 550. High-Over-Ali—Ilseng, 536 x 550, 


. M. Kerr, Detroit, 229 x 250. + 


Trap Shooting Championships, 1942 
Directo rf ae BO crt Ohio, Aug. 24-29 
and American cap tolderman, Sub-Junior (15 yrs.) Cham cnet 5 = 
ris, Tll., *193 x worthy, Indianapolis, Dare 92 x : Me 
G Aaatonh MTsaiéad women) —Miss (on Husband and Wife Ghasisiecshin oor and Mrs. 
ashville, Tenn., *183 x 2 H, mae eh ed Jeffersonville, Ohio, *188 x 200, 
and American Handicap i Father and Daughter Championship—c, and an 

Clark, ae, Tll,, 184 x 200. Mos, Cincinnati, Ohio, 199 x 200. 

chsinpton on ne Champions—J. Moore, Kewaunee, Class AA Championship—J. Petty, England, Ark., 


: 200 x 200. 
want) ‘Guampion of oie tie pees = Mia. 2.-Hall, National Amateur os ionshi 
onal Championship—C. Mitchell, Bridge- Pelham Manor, N. ay 1-3. 
ee Conn., 196 x 200. Doubles Champlonship—J.. Heistand, Hillsboro, ; 
Doubles Championship—R. Etchen, Kansas City, | Ohio, *95 x 100. ' 
Mo., 94 x 100.’ Singles Champio onship—W. C. Saunders, Wood- 
t All-Around ee apreanahip sy, Petty, England, *198 x 200. 


bu 

Ark., 910 x Womens’ Singles Champlonsh tir Sirs, L. Hall, 
Velerans’ Cio yrs.) Championship—J. Eschelman, | Strasburg, Mo., 97 x _ a 
Lancaster, Ohio, *96 x 100. Distance (25' yds.) ind ga 08! ‘R, Ji 
_ Junior (18 yrs.) Championship—J. M. Jones, | ston, Jr., Hartford Er 94 x 100," 
Shreveport, La., 97 x *Won shoot-off of tie, athe inal” 


5 


s 


Sporting Events—Basketball Winners in 1942 731: 


SO ee 


Basketball Champions of 1942 


(The game was bel eases ae 4 1891 at Springfield, Mass.,, by Dr. James Nainsmith, who 
d (Nov. 28, 1939) in ‘Lawrence, Kan.) 


eave INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
Points Points 


r) is 
Team L. F.G. F.T. For Agst.|| Team Ww. L. F.G. F.T. For Agsti’ 
Dartmouth... .. 2 269 147 685 521|/Penn.......... 5 € 180 122 482 573- 
Princeton. . 2. 258 118 634 446/|/Yale.......... 3 9 199 88 486 598 
Cornell 5 - 197 110 504 ey Columbia...... 2 10 174 102 450 602’ 
Harvard....... 7 222 106 550 538!| 2 


\ tr 
Play-off Game—Dartmouth vs. Princeton at University of Pennsylvania Palestra, won by) 


Dartmouth, 46-38. 
WESTERN CONFERENCE r 
Points Points 


Team W. L. F.G. F.T. For Agst Team For Agst. 
. oe 13 2 272 4150 694 6567||Purdue........ 6 ) 
OWS. Sees. 2. 10 5 283 155 721 648|| Northwestern 681 729" 
Wisconsin...... 10 5 291 136 718 606|| Michigan. 577 672° 
Indiana........ 10 5 288 132 708  621)\Ohio State 638 730. 
Minnesota... .. 9 6 283 129 695 601''Chicago....... 481 851_ 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Team Wi. EL: Pet. Team Ww. <L.. . Petis 
TTT a ey ey ee ad a 15 1 -938!||Furman 7 8 -467~ 
George Washington............. 8 3. -727\|\V. M.'1. 5 9  .357 
OMSEG Forest... 82.02.0252 03.. 13 5 722'|Virginia Tec 4 8 -333,, 
W.. Carolina State............... 9 4 92, |Richmond 4 8 -333- 
William & Mary. 2.02.0 200221) 8 4 1667 Davidson EP oe er 
South Carolina. Pewee ais: | 8 t -667 |Maryland 3 8 .273> 
UIE ATBMOINAS eo. ce teks ee 9 5 See EO a ee eae ee aes 2 10 167. 
Washington & Lee..........-... ef 7 .500 |The Citadel 1 12 077 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE a 
Points Points s+ 
Team Ww. L. Pct. For Agst. Team WwW. OL. Pet. For Agstit 
oh. 7 i. 875 310 (241 \Georgia. ..).. 0.0.0... 5 8 .385 . 442 ,513% 
MISHAING. 2.0... -... 19 4 .765 603 514 ‘Georgia Tech........ 4 7 .364 461 466 
Usa id en oe 6 2 .750 387 322 Vanderbilt.......... 3 8 .273 385 . 409) 
Louisiana State...... 8 Bf 008d. aE pe oe a Ne ae. & ote 3 8. .273. 357 ~4218 
ue ae 9 5 .643 568 553) Tulane. ............ 3 9- .250 4382 462: 
Mississippi State... .. 8 6 .571 526 514 (Misslssippt eee 3 ll .214 451 563) ~ 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE (BIG 6) 
Points Points || 
Team Waa. > Pet... “FGs, Agst. | Team W. QL. Pct. For Agst}* 
Oo See 8 2 .800 rots aoe Nebraska.........-. 4 6 .400 375 423" 
Oklahoma........... 8 2 .800 Kansas State........ 3 7 .300 368 400% 
Towa State.......... 5 5 .500 398 aii IMISRO USES. << sofas so) oe 2 8 .200 379 466 a 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE ye 
Points Points 
Team W. a3 Pct For Agst. | Team W. L. Pet. For Agst 
Creighton: ..:.,..... 9 1) .90@ © 421 | 288)'St. Louis, .,.....:... 4 6 .400 335 355 
ee &M.. 9 “ Bee.) SOL Rags. 2225. Scns koe 3 7 .300 310 404, © 
Washington......... 4 6 .400 347 367| Drake.............. i 9 100 270 4387 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE (Southern Division) 
Points |, Points 
Team Ww. L. Pct. For Agst.|| Team W. OL. Pet. For Agst. 
Stanford............ 11 1 .917 520 428! California........... 4 8 .333 488 543 
Southern California... 7 VDSS DFCS RASC AU. OF TAT actos at 2 10 .167 46 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE (Northern Division) - 
Points Points 
Team W. LL. Pct. For Agst.|| Team _ WwW. QL. Pet. For Agst. 
Oregon ia a 11 5& .688 — 710 644/|Oregon...../.:....%. 7 9 .438 682 
Washington......... 10 G 625 tates | VOailidanos.. 252) 6S sss 3 13 .188 558 671 
Washinton State.... 9 7 .563' 725 719 ¥ 
MOUNTAIN STATES CONFERENCE 
Points | Points | 
‘ Team W. OL. Pct. For Agst.'| Team WwW. OL, Pct. For Agst. 
Colorado il 1 912. 661 rin an ayy Be oP aire chad 3 9 .250 485 586 
Le ee cc SR 
Brigham Yo 9 - olorado State...... A 4 
‘oe 7 5 1583 558 | oe 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 
Points ir — ee phere 
m Ww. L. Pct. For Agst. ‘eam f aE Ces ‘or of 
Eraciey State... 6 2 .750 400 325)|Colorado Mines...... 3 5+ .375 355 92 
Montana State. 5 3 .625 374 315)|Western State....... 2 6 .250 314 3878 
Colorado College. . 4 4 .500 309 342 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Points Points 
Team Ww. - Pct. For Agst.|| Team a L. Pet. For Agst 


Ww. 
2835, DRY. ~~ 487 || Lexa) 2... .ccviers Z 
1 


Baylo Rit iiaioee oh ars 1083 430 «= B45 


Texas Christian...... :500 
OTHER Bears? CHAMPIONSHIPS oe este: 
. A, Championships—Played at New Orleans an ansas 
National Collegiate, & 44, Penn State 39; entucky. 46, Illinois 44; Dartmouth 47, Renticke 28. 
tern—Stanford 53, Rice 47; Colorado 46, Kansas 44; Stanford 46, Colorado 35. 


Wes 
th’ 38. 
pina Gtanfora 69. Det ‘Cham onship Tournament—With thirty-two entries played at Kansas City, 


‘aul, Minn. 
SGN hon Sea college 1 e Tournament—Played at New York ‘City by eight selected championship 


teams, won by West Virginia University. 
a ee ew A. A. ‘oilers, 2 
American Legion, 45; Oklahoma Oilers, 32 Tee 
_Men’s—De Javenport A. T. ‘i 42; Arkansas’ Motor Coaches : 
“Professional Invitation Tournament—Played at Cleveland; 288 by New York Renaissance Club, 
defeating Chicago Bruins in final, 62-51. aes cit 


Fenda Gpoatiel for 1942 ope gt 


Source: Amateur Fencers’ League of America 


FOIL SABRE . EPEE ti - WOMEN’S FOIL, 
‘Warren A. Dow Dr. Norman C. Armitage pene Santos 5 Miss Helene May a ; 
Dr. John R. Huffman Dr. Tibor Nyilas Fred Linkmeyer Miss Helena Mroczkowska ; 
ilvie Giolito Dr. John R. Huffman j|Robert Driscoll Miss Madeline Dalton = 
urt Ettinger Dr. James H. Flynn Miguel A. de Capriles Mrs. Dolly Funke 
Dernell Every George V. Worth Paul Costigan = Miss Grace Acel 
Ralph Goldstein Nickolas Muray ° Peter Tishman Miss Mildred Stewart 
Jerry Mau. Miguel A. de Capriles Pieter Mijer _ Miss Paula Sweeney 
< Norman 1. Lewis Ralph Marson Ralph Goldstein Miss Maria Cerra 
_ Byron Krieger Dr. Ervin Acel Alfred Skrobisch Miss Ruth Maxwell 
. Alert Axelrod - Neil Lazar Jean V. Grombach Mrs. Dorothy Centrelo 
a Philip Lubart Loyall Tingley Miss Dorothy Wahl 


te eS 
re 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS F 

i—Warren A. Dow, New York Athletic Club. 
Epee—Henrique Santos, New York Athletic Club. 
oe ‘Sabre—Dr, Norman C. Armitage, Fencers Club. 
promen's Foil—Miss Helene Mayer, San Francisco Fencers Club. 
ee Weapon—Miguel A. de Capriles, Salle Santelli. : 4 
ee A. Dow, Dernell Every, Silvio Giolito, Dr. John R. Huffman; New York ~ 
etic Clu 

pee Team—Henrique Santos, Leo Nunes, Nickolas Muray; New York Athletic Club. 
Sabre Team—Dr. John R. Huffman, Nickolas Muray, Ralph Marson; New York Athletic Club. dl 
‘Women’s Foil Team—Miss Dorothy Lancaster, Miss Ruth Maxwell, Miss Helena Mroczkowska, Miss 
Dorothy Wahl; Fencers Club. 
threo. Weapon Team—Dernell Every, Henrique Santos, Dr. John R. Huffman; New York Athletic Club. — 


INTER-DIVISIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Qutdoor Sabre—Dr. Norman C. Armitage, Fencers Club. 
‘Intermediate Foil—Austin Prokop, Seton Hall College. 
Intermediate Epee—Ralph Goldstein, Salle Santelli. — 
Intermediate Sabre—Peter Tishman, Salle Santelli. 

‘omen’ mediate Foll Team—Ha Elizabeth ees Salle mage 


MIDWEST 
s - Botl—derry Mau, Illinois Division. 
Evtctoval Tingley, Illinois Division. 
mond Siever, Illinois Division. 
‘oil—Miss Carole Dorris, St. Levis Division. 


eS has COAST 


Contract nadie ae 1942 


eres, WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS Philadelphia; Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, At 
_Masters’ Pairs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York City; | Mixed Pairs—Mr. and Mrs. Jeff click Miata, 
rles H. Goren, Philadelphia. Fla. 
lasters’ Teams—Lee Hazen, Samuel Stayman, |_, Women’s Teams—Mrs. W. L. Terry, 
‘ay Seiler, New York City; Richard L. Frey, | Randolph Scott, Mrs. W. P. Dickens, Mrs. 1 
Neck, N. ¥.; Sigmund See East | Buchanan, Memphis, Tenn. 
Amateur Teams—Mrs. Clementine Van Slochem, 


N. vi Mrs. Julius Daub, Arth * 
i Yndividual Harry J. Fishbein, New New York City, ur Jarmel, Morris §) Strauss, 


Mrs. i 


x NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS — Amateur Fair Reymond Farber, H. L. Oliver, 
Pairs—Mrs. R. C., young Bywood, Pa.: orensp eu N. , 
ar aa gd Oakmont, P. , One EASTERN STATES CHAMPIONS g 
Vander! P Knockout Tgams—Lee Hazen, Richard L. Frey, Great Neck, N.Y. ew York oie f 


uel Pacman: Lester Bachner ot Yor! 

chard L. Frey, Great Neck, N. Se ea 
Bognteh East eh ee ms 

en Teams—Mrs 


Open Teams—B. Jay Becker, Harry J. Fishbei: 
Y.; Sigmund George Rapee, Tobias St tee 
Simon Becker, Piiledebpbie. New Soe ce 
Mixed Pairs—Mrs 


ix 
itt Ne a New York city - Sobel, Edward Hymes, 7, 
x Mix ‘eams—Mrs, j 
Robert von Engel, New York City; | Mrs. Benjamin M. ‘Goider, Young, eo H Garent | 
“Montreal, jue. Charles J. Solomon, Philadel iphia. z heey 
. E. J. Seligman, Mrs. Mae Women’s Pairs—Mrs. E. J > Seligman, Mrs. Bar- 


bara Cook, New York City 
ixed Teams—Waldemar von Zedtwitz, New Y 
Bay Mrs. Olive Peterson, John R. gape Aes New" tens Eats ules Aceves, eat CC 


Lie New York Six-Day Bicycle Races . 
f Miles Pts. 
* sNor: 1920—Georgett! and G. Debaets. 2135.9 284 | D. 4— -Debaets Milee Pts. 4 
"Dee. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets 2270.9 208 Mar. 1905 Letoumnen eres 5 *13889°9 

_ Mar. 1930—Belioni and G. Debaets. . .2330.9 944 | Dec. 1935——Kilian-Vopel . | 12247 

Dec. 1930—Georgetti-Brocardo....... 2666,9 276 | Mar. 1936—Kilian-Vopel |..." i 


° 7 "ie 
Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. "2663:9 867 | Dee. 1830 Watton saieg ey tia 3 


1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere -- 2618.9 176 | Mar. 1937—. ¥ 
Mar ean umara Peden - -2602.9 739 sept 1937—Kitlan-Vopel ket pee Bue 
Mar. 1933—Letourner-G. Debae’ -2500.9 1054 | Deo. 1958 Kilian ope aid meee 
pes. 1933-—Letourner-Peden ays ie 1354 May 1939—W. and D. P 


1934—Brocatdo-Guimbretiere,:! ‘2474.9. 1s¢4 | MSY 1830~W. Setar ree 8 2388. 
ao ‘oretti and Yat *2080. 


e 


LS 
. 


~- 


“4 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 733 


THE TURF 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. ent 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of 
Means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is| a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


Belmont Park 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Year | Winner, weight Time |Dollars || Year Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
1889. .|Chaos (109) 1.16 4-5 : DOI7 1 PADD \(127).5 5 cans Pewee 2 15,600 
1890. .|Potomac (115) 1.141-5} 67,675 ||1918.-}Dunboyne (127).......... 1,12 4-5) 23,360 
1891. ./H 1.15 1-5) 61,675 |/1919. .|Man o” War (127)........ 1.11 3-5 5 

1892. 1.12 1-5) 40,450 |/1920. ./Step tine nti (116)......../112 1-5] 35,870 
1893. 1.12 4-5) 48,855 |/1921../Bunting (117)......25252 1,11 2-5] 39,700 
1894. .|L11 48,710 |}1922. .|Sally’s Alley ii6} Bie Gane say 1.11 47,550 
1895. . {1.11 2-5, " 1923. ./St. James (130)... .. ,|1.10 2-5) 64,810 
1896. -/1.10 43,790 ||1924. .| Mother Goose (114) |1.10 4-5) 65,730 
1897. ~|Lad 34,290 |/1925. .|Pompey (127)..... {1.23 58,480 
1898, -}1.12 2-5) 36,610 ||1926. ./Scapa Flow (12 . {1.22 65,980 
1899. 1.10 2-5) 30,630 ||1927..|Anita Peabody (124) .|1,25 4-5) 91,790 
1900. 1.10 33,580 ||1928..|High Strung (122) ap ee | 97,990 
1901. 1.09 1-5 ,850 ||1929. .| Whichone C73). <tr . {1.19 3-5] 105,730 
1902. 1.14 500 |/1930. .|Jamestown (130).......... 1.20 3-5] 99, 

1903. 1.13 36,600 |/1931. .|Top Flight {1373 WEEE ay 1. 94,780 
1904. 1,11 4-5) 830 ||1932..] Kerry Patch (122)........ 1,24 2-5) 88,690 
1905. 1.11 4-5). 32,960 |/1933 inging Wood (122)......, 1. 1,700 
1966. 41.13 3-5) +880 ||1934. .| Chance Sun (122)......... 1.17 3-5| 77,510 
1907. .|L11 1-5 ,640 |/1935. .| Tintagel (122 . |L.17 2-5 ,620 
1908. .|1.11 1-5] 26,110 ||1936. .]Pompoon (127) 1,16 2-5 ,790 
1909. .{1.11 4-5] 24,100 ||1937..|Menow (119)...... 1.15 1-5} 56,800 
1910. .|1.12 1-5} 25,360 |/1938..|Porter’s Mite iene! 1.16 4-5| 57,045 
1913. 1.15 15,060 |/1939..|Bimelech (126) .. .. {1.16 4-5) 57,710 
1914.. 1.16 4-5] 16,010 |/1940. |Our Boots (119).......... 1.15 3-5| 67,000 
1915.. 1.11 4-5} 16,590 ||1941..j/Some Chance (122)....... 1.16 4-5) 57, 

1916 1,13 4-5} 17.340 |/1942..|Occupation (126)......... 1.15 1.5) 57,890 


. The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 644 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; } furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Doilars{| Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
..|Pontiac (4) (102)......... 2.09 1-2| 5,855||1915.. Stromboli i, (122), ee 2.05 2-5| 3,925 
1886... Troubadour () ( (115) :|2.12 1-4) 5,697|| 1916. | Friar Rock (3 (101) 112.05 3/450. 
1887. .|Eurus (4) (102).... :|2.12 6,065 || 1917. .|Boots (6  ( (122). 2.05 1-5] 4/900 
8. 1|Elkwood (5) Cs i9) 2.07 1-2} 6,812|]} 1918: :|Johren (3) (110). 2.06 5.850 
1889. ./Raceland (4) (120) 2.09 4-5 , 1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (10 2.02 1-5] 5,200 
1890. .|Salvator 5; dz 2.06 4-5| 6,900|| 1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (06)... "|2.09 3-5] 6/350 
1891. .|Loantaka (5) (110)...-..-: 2.07 9,900 || 1921. -| Audacious (5) (120)..:.... 2.02 1-5] 8,100 
1892. .|Montana (4) (115)....2... 2.07 2-5} 17.750||1922. :|Capt. Alcock (B), 208). 1|2:05 2-5] 8/200 
1893. .|Lowlander (5) (105)....... 2.06 3-5] 17,750||1923. .|Grey Lag (5) (135)........ 2.03 7,800 
1894. .|Ramapo (4) (120)......... 2.06 1-5| 12,070||/1924. |Mad Hatter (8) (125). ....|2.03 3-5) 9/150 
1895. .|Lazzarone (4) (115). :-.... 2.07 4-5| 4,730|| 1925. :|Sting (4) (122)....,...... 2.04 1-5] 11/300, 
1896. .|Henry of Navarre (5) (129).|2.07 5,850 || 1926. .|Crusader (3) (104)........ 03 ‘13,150 
1897. .|Ben Brush (4) (123)....... 2.071-5| 5,850}|1927.: er ( D ( 2:02 2-5] 11/875 
1898. .|Tillo (4) 119 1]2:08 1-5) 6 ,800|| 1928: .|Dolan (4) ( 93). 2.06 3-5| 13/675 
1899. :{Imp (5) (ia) .|2.08 2-5} 6,800 |] 1929. .|Bateau u (4) (iL 2.03 2-5] 14,100 
a ley Mack (4) (125). . . .|2.06 6,800 || 1930. :|Petee Wrack B 122) "07 2-5} 11,850 
Alcedo 1 05 3-5) 7,800||1931..|Mokatam (4) ( 23)....... 02 2-5} 11/200 
1902. .|Gold Heels (4) (124 2.05 1-5] _7,800/| 1932. .| White Clover i x) (115). 11,100 
‘5 er (3) (110) 2.10 2-5] 16,490|| 1933. .|Equipoise (5) (132)........ 7,250 
1904. .|Hermis (5) ( 16,800 || 1934. .| Ladysmar (4) tin 2 Jah Sete 5,750 
1905.. e (4) .05 2-5| 16,800||1935..|Head Play (5) (114)....... 12,175 
1906. - Go Between (5 2.05 1-5, 16, 1936. .|Firethorn (4) (116).......- 12/125 
.|Nealon (4) (113). 2.06 2-5} 16,800 || 1937..)Aneroid (4) (110)......... 10,950 
agg “lBallot (4) ( 2.03 19,750 || 1938. :|Snark (5) (120) .....- ie 17,050 
1909. .|Fitz Herbert Gy (108)... "12.03 2-5| 3,850]| 1939. .|Cravat (4) (121).../. 17;750 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)........ '|2.04 2-5] 4800/|1940. -|Bight Thirty (4) (127) 19,850 
1913. .|Whisk Broom i ) (139) ,!2.90 3,060|/1941. /|Your Chance (4) (114). : 
= The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914.__1) 1942... |Market Wise (4) (124) _.-._./2.01 £5) 27,8 race was not run in 1911, iota and 1914, 1942. .|Market Wise (4) (124). 27,800 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR, ec arirAcion (VAs GIDE), 0.) Wwitumes aTAKes Gee votes ee 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time |{Doll’rs Winner, weight ight = [Fur Time |Doll’rs 
peers cen et kak de he ee 
cee 13 |2.443-5| 21,400||The Darb (118).. | 8 [1.39 20,550 
1933 eer eX 13 |2144 | 18°110||Singing Wood (118) | § [4374-5] 16,000 
1935] Firethorn (1 13 |2.421-5| 16,780 Rosemont (118) 8 |1.363-5] 11;250 
1936| Granville (126). 13 |2.43 3-5] 19,550// Wh erCookaie. (118) ii] 8 |1.371-5] 18,200 
1937|Unfailing (112). . 13 |2.441-5] 19,950 Pulng Scot (118).......... 8 |1.374-5] 15,000 
1938|M see ur ( 13 [2.45 16/880|| Menow (118).,..........-+ 8 |1.372-5| 15,000 
1939|Hash (119)....... 13 |2:42 3-5] 18,750|| Johnstown (118)........... 8 |1.35 4-5) 15,750 
1940 Fenelgn 128) 5. ates 5 13 2.44 4-5 25.050 | Cory nf Cole (118) Fee. 3 8 1.37 1- 5 16,650 
« . - fy OLE: LLL). wc wwcsecce ' 
“eA chat ae 13 12.42 7,900 Aiseb Bees sheet, sili] 8 [1.36 1-51 15, 
TAKES a YR. OLD) 
TROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT S , 
we Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time (Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur, Time |Doll’rs 
Epa lesticetle cee cde at ele esas yop nse alee ot at ral eed ater So 
..| 8 |1.372-5| 4,725||Hurryoff (126)... ... "12 12.32 3-5] 49.490 
1983 a obe B G3 a Ti} 8 |1-37 3,480||Peace Chance (126) 12 |2.29 1-8 43.410 
935 Fgaxon (4) Ty 18 om 12 2.30 - “480 
gees x a0) g 12 |2.28 3-5} 38.020 
Pr psal pen 5 12 |2.29 2-5] 34.530 
int (4) (119)...2 22] 8 ri x : 
ae ence ott | 2 (i805 2.0] & BZ asl 76901] yohnstown, 90) 22) 1 (B99 $58) 87020 
Pat 8 [1/37 1-5| 10:250||Whirlaway (126). .........| 12 |[2.31. 1:39.70 
| alitete Bates @ 26) iis 8 |1.36 be 11,300] |Shut Out (126). ..... LIDS] 12 12:29 1-5] 44/520 


= ; Belmont Park 


, ‘COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YE: OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD cur (3 YR. AND UP) 


3 er INS Doll pall Winner age weight” (Fur) Time [Doll’rs * 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time )Doll'rs | Winner, age, weight Fur. Time | oll'rs 
1933 Pacis et oe 1 |2.203-5| 12,550) Dark Secret (4) ( ci ee esas 15 6.400 
1934 Lad Seen 11 |2.184-5| 9:575| Dark Secret (5) (125). 16 |3.243-5) 7,700 © 
1935 Black Helen ees 11 |2.18 4-5) 7, Firethorn (3) (117).... 16 |3.241-5) 6,550 
+1936 be Fieet (111).. 11 |2.19 3-5} 10,575||Count Arthur (4) (124) 16 |3.242-5| 6,750 
11 |2.18 3-5) 10,575)|Firethorn (5) (124) 16 |3.26 - 6,200 
11 |2.204-5| 10,425]|War Admiral (4) (124) 16 |3.24 46) 5, 
11 {2.16 4-5 ,500}|Cravat (4) (124) ........... 3.2 5,550 
11 |2.19 12,550); Fenelon (3) (114).......... 16 |3.24 2-5| 6,700 
1941 Level Best tay 11 {2.17 3-5| 10,275||Market Wise (3) (114)..... 16 |3.20 4-5) 7,325 
19 42. Vi agrancy (121)............ 12 12°31 3-5] 15,425||Whirlaway (4) (124)....12: 16 |3.21 3-5) 18,350 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


‘MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time ie 
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Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
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GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time /{Doll’rs — 
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Winner, weight 
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Perida (116)...... 
Maemante (116). 
Spanish Moss (116) 
Pomrose (116). ...... 
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Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight 
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"WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-¥R. OLD AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP 
es a ene age, weight ur.{ Time |Doll’rs]) Winner, age, weight _|Fur.) Time Delle | 
SS —EEEEEEE _———<<<—$_____—. — ) a = a 


BM iaG iets ns o:6lvfcie|oinic itl wimiacalls-aic\e s'e'a] as -cratea ark Secret 
~ Lape Falreno (5) 14.5. sii 
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/]Apache (3) (114)... 


ramps (4) (103)..... eel 
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_HOPEFUL STAKES @ 7. OLDS) _ TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) _ yes 
hades oe a Time |Dollars Winner, weight 


AAARAH 
SSS 
| At be et oe 


AARMRHA 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR, ana, “ 
pom Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars| Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Dolla tee 


a ee iE a a (119) 6 - op Flight (126). 
aughter (119). 6 i 500/Barn Swallow (124). 
Teas Boxthorn (122) Hindu a (111) 
1935)Red Ws 2 6 || Albert: 
sed g 


|War Hazard (114) 
8,000{Vagrancy (126) 


| han Time ,|Dolliars 
1.12 3-5] 10,875 
-14 62 


Fighting Fox (113) 
300/No Competition (116) 
|Epatant (119) 

New World (117) 

675 Shut Out (116) 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Pr. Winner, weight Fur.;| Time |Dollars} Winner, age, weight 


1932|/Easy Day (111) 
feces (414)°. 


elelrdletol al] 
Whom turd 
* 


450 War A 

,350\Isolater (6) (12 
Hees Isolater (7) (136): 
85125 Dorimar (4) (121). 
8,825 Bolingbroke (5) (12 


of Man o’ War 
1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Dist. wt. Fin. * Time 


olelelelot lott TT oy 
cee CSIC Mets ge 
at pe bk pt 


NWHwW 


F asca (116) 
1941|Mar-Kell (113) . 
_ 1942)Our Page (113). 


Belmont 
Belmont 
Jamaica 
Aqueduct 
Aqueduct 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga — 
Saratoga 
Belmont 


PRB ERReSSe 
ay 
on 
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ay 


13 
1: 
13 
1: 
ft; 
1: 
1 
1 


eee 
avare 


AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 

1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico 

1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 
Belmont 
Jamaica 
Aqueduct 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Belmont 
Belmont 
Havre De Grace 
Kenilworth Park 


shed record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

ay Ww 26 years old in 1943, lives in luxury at Faraway Farm, the stud farm which Sia 
(aed an ete. built for him in ‘the rolling meadow country, north of Lexington, ‘Ky. 
timated Man o’ War has brought to his owner approximately $1,000,000 in prize money, stud © 
d sale of facia. Approximately 50,000 persons visit Man 0’ War ‘each year at Faraway Farm. ste 
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Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 4 
~¥r. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
a —_——— ee —— | ee | | Ra a 
Ramen 2.31 2-5] 12,200 9 {1.51 9,800 
3983 Reese Ch ele 2:314-5| 4,250 9 |1-511-5) 3.380 
'4934| Rose Cross (116) 2.32 4,090: 9 ond ac Waters 
'1935|Omaha (126)......-.--.--- 1.491-5) 9,200 : er 1- 16.29 
'1936|Mr, Bones (119) 1,494-5| 8, Be cel aseee 
1937|Strabo 148): acs ieisia ib atn Ie is ae 10,283 7 van Ae ag 
MOP cies as - = s le = 4 
1989 ae Cm (126) 1.48 2-5} 9,250 9 |1.48 1-5) 18,250 
p40 Mauisway 158). 3:03 2-8| 8.073 1p [3/03 3-5| 19°20 
eae Waite Orphan (116). a 2:01 2-5} 21,150 10 |2.02 2-5! 23,6 70 
“GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
( Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur| Time [Doll’rs 
eegEe re” Le rere (anes 
2|Puchero (110) 1.00 1.13 
1933 Slapdash (114) 1.01 1-5 
'1934| Dasher (117) 1.00 2-5 
1935|Snark (113) 1.00 1-5 
19% a eadlee ae Ee 3-5 58 
1937) Mae ( ») . 
D 19) 1.13 1-5 900 5 
4980 Simie G18) 1.11 4-5] 3,450]}|Gannet (117)............. 1.5 [0.58 3-5| 4,125 
1940) Omission (115) 1.13 4,275||Chicuelo (108)............. 514 |1.05 4-5} 4, 
(1941|Requested_ (122) 1.122-5| 5,900||Requested (119).......... 5% |1.05 2-5] 6,200 
A942 ‘Breezing Home (110) 1.11 3-5}. 5,875||\Supermont (113).......... 5% 1.05 4-5| 6,400 
Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
ede x 8,300) oT GOD) Reciecivtes «8341.45 1-5) 4,850 
y - | TODS ¢io:5 ua wo eam antes aiee ae od ten 
0.59 2-5| 2,620 yateh Him (2) oC 84/1.46 2,450 
0.59 3-5) 3,220||King Saxon (4) (120) 814|1.43 4-5) 5,430 
1.01 3-5| 3,825/|King Saxon (5) (121)... 844/1.45 1-5 400 
0.59 4,225||Thorson (5) (119)... 844|1,43 4-5) 6,900 
1.00 3,400||Caballero (6) (114) 834|1.45 2-5) 6,650 
0.59 2-5 f anksgiving (4) (125) 834|1.44 1-5) 6,950 
0.59 1-5] 3,275||The Chief (5) (112) 834/1.44 1-5) 6,200 
4 0.59 4-5) 5, Robert Morris (3) (100) 814/1.443-5) 8,275 
6,59. 2-5) ee: Waller (4) (106)........... 86 |1.46 4-5| 8,775 
Hialeah 
*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


33|Charley O. (118) . 9 |1:493-5| 10,475 

18 Time Clock (114) 9 |1:491-5| 10,075 ‘ 

1935|Black Helen (113) DY] 9 |a51 15,600 
1936|Brevity (120) 9 1.48 1-5] 20,050||Mantagna (4) (109)........ 10 |2 01 4-5] 10,150 
1937|Court Scandal (120)... 9 {1-49 3-8] 20,900|| Columbiana £4) 1.03) ooo 10-|2.01 4-5] 52'000 
1988|Lawrin (120).......-.... 9 |1.50 4-5| 20,100 Admiral (4) (1 30). 10 |2.03 4-5] 491550 
1939|Technician (119)......... 9 1.50 1-5| 20,000 Bull Lea (4) (119)....2222: 10 |2:02 2-5] 46/450 
1940|Woot Woot (118) ......... 9 |1-50 1-5| 22.450 || Many Stings (5) (109)... 10 |2.03 52/000 
Fear |Dispose (120)..----...c0. 9 1:48 4-5| 20,2 Big ebble (5) (109) ...... 202.4-5| 51'800 
1942|Requested Uae 9 _|1/50 2-5] 28:150||The Rhymer (4) (111)... 10 |2.05 1-5] 53/950 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


Winnings ($150,000 and Up) of Noted Running Hopes 


(Includes amounts won also in second te third place through Noy. 11, 1942) 


American American English 
Races| Win- Races| Win- Races is 
.Horse Won) nings Horse Won) nings Horse Won mai 


Mate. ||. - 1 : Flyin ; 

Top Flight...... 12 | 275,900|| Princess Doreen.| 34 174.745 Bropeast id Z 13 jor'ais 
War Admiral. .| 20 | 273,240|| Big Pebble...... 5 172,917|| Pretty Poily. ai) ee 189/965 
Blue Larkspur... 10 | 272,070)| Johnstown....... 14 169,315|| Prince Palatine. . 11 | 184,555 
Twenty Grand.. 14 | 261,790|| Rosemont....,... 7 | 168.750|| Windsor Lad.. 10 | 183,287 
Display..... pecol’ 2S | 256,526)! Morvich......:. 0. 12 165,909||} Ayrshire........ 11 79, 
Victorian.,...... 8 | 253,425|| Azucar.......... 23 159,725 ia F Wlethess. ane 16 78171 
Exterminator....| 50 | 252,996||Osmand..‘/'/°"! 23 | 157,975||Persimmon.....;| 7 | 1742203 
Man o’War.....| 20 | 249.465||Hizh Strung.:::| 7 | 156,390||St. Frusquin... |: 10 | 168,530 
Bimelech . 10 | 248,745)| Bight Thirty .... 155,475]| Orme........... 14 165,630 
Shut Out 8 | 238,972||Omaha..,. 9} 154,755|| Book Law....... 7 | 161,175 
Sarazen., 27 et Ballot........ -|. 20 | 154,545!) Colorado........ 9 | 153,540 
Mioland 15 | 224,450//Golden Prince,...| 28 | 154,0Uu||Stedfast...3/..| 21 | 153'250 
io pages 14 | 213,890)| Plucky hei 14 153,655 : q 

Mike Hall 19. | 213,420]|Pompoon.. 10 H eT 
Kayak II 14 | 213,205, Fen elon 52 pe 


: 1 ; 
Crusader.....,..| 18 | 203,261||Dr. Freeland....:|° 25 | 152° Sell gil saat 
Stagehand......:] 9 | 200,110 Cater ptletenba at al @e hea TS 12962 Australian 
Discovery.......) 27 | 195.287||Gusto.. 22/7 27°°° 3 5 | 151,655!l Phar Lap....:..{ 87 essai 


tae oe 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 737 
: 2 Fae aS 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 
KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight 


Winner, weight 
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KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
ey Winner, weight Fur.| Time /Doll’rs/, Winner, weight Fur./ Time /Doll’rs 
1933/Mata Hari (119)........... 8 |1.394-5] 16,230||/Barn Swallow (116). 9 |1.51 1-5] 4,280 
1934|Nellie Flag (119) ........" 8 |1.372-5| 9,820]| Fiji (116) 9 /1.51 3-5 Petr 
1935|Grand Slam {133} noe Soe “8 |1.391-5) 9,835]| Paradisical GI6): =. 9 1.51 1-5) 2:31 

1 Reaping Reward (122) ore 8 {1.40 10,140|)Two Bob (116) 9 |1.52 3-5 4,625 
1937) Mountain Ridge (122)..... 8 /1.383-5) 8,510])/Mars Shield (116) 9 /1.53 2-5) 4/590 
1938/T. M. Dorsett (122) ...... 8 |1.38 3-5} 8,450 Flying Lee (116) 9 |1.52 4-5] 4/720 
1939] (Not run) Flying Lill (116) 9 /|1.51 4,820 
1940/ (Not run) Inscolassie (116) 9 |1.54 2-5 4,320 
1941}(Not run) Valdina Myth (116) 9 |1.523-5 4,240 
- 1942/ (Not run) Miss Dogwood (116) 9 |1.47 4,810 
Latonia 
LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) INDEPENDENCE HAND, (3 YR. AND UP) 
‘Yr.{ Winner, weight Fur.] Time |{Doil’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
Gold Basis (118).......... 12 }2.311-5) — 7,750)| Cousin Joe (5) (106) . 9 |1.511-5) 2,180 
i§33 Fiji diay. 3 4 Pla Sites & Sie Ee, 12 ¥ 9 |1.521-2} 2/015 
1935|Tearout (118) ........... 10 {2.0 80 ( ‘ 9 |1.522-5 040 
1936|/Rushaway (121)........ --| 10 |2.02 3-5) 12,135 || Dusty Dawn (5 (119) 9 1|1.502-5) 41110 
1937|Reaping Reward (118).....| 10 |2.03 4-5] 13.800 acres Oa ocd (5) (103)..... 9 11.542-5 225 
} 1938 {Not funy Terchy (4) (109)........... 9 11.51 2-5} 21,65 
1940; {Not Tun, (Not run 
1941|(Not run (Not run 
1942} (Not run. (Not run 
New Orleans 
FAIR GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) |. 
Yr.! Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time (Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
RnORy, ...++-| 834|1.523-5] 1,680||Coi, Hatneld (116). .| 9 |1.562-5| 4,750 
4932 |Binpped NC ce Siiltesacs] bbe? Hickory Lad (113). 9 |1:532-5| 2'870 
1935 Sesting. § (48 0 trate Aas 8 {1.39 2-5 435 || McCarthy (117).... $ 1.54 2,150 
1936 |Julia Grant (4) (100). -2:::] 834/1:472-5|  750|| Rushaway (116)... ‘19 |1:504-5] 3/900 
eae ee eS Cros) 1] Sadtcay ©] age || Grey Count |S [ter acel 8208 
MICOS). s50- aca F ‘ > SPS r - i 
1939 alten Bion th G09) Say eg 844/1.46 4-5) 1,000||Day Off (114)....... --| 9 11.52 3-5] 9,510 
Rough Diamond (8) (107) ..} 834/1.49 1-5 850 || (Not run) 


Ba (Not run) Not run) 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVER) 
veo Winner, weight Fur.; Time {Dollars} Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Dollars 


sae 8 34]1.49 2-5| 26,000|/Top Row (5) (116),.......] 10 |2.04 1-5] 104,600 
1938 Pay a GC ee 8 ieltas 4-8 45,425 || Rosemont (5) (12 :.| 10 |2.02 4-5! 90/700 
1936|Stagehand (118), 9 |1 502-5] 42/350||Stagehand (3) (100) 10 }2.01 3-5| 911450 

~ 1939'Ciencia (115)...... ...-.] 9 {1.50 3-5} 41'850|| Kayak II (4) (110). 10 {2.01 2-5| 91/100 
1940 Sweepids (120) .005:.605..:] 9 [1/51 3-5| 43,850|| Seabiscuit (7) (130). 10 |2.01 1-5] 86.650 
1941 Porter's Cap (120)........] 9 |1,54 2-5] 44.975||Bay View (4) (108). 2/:/7'/ 10 [2:05 2-5] 89,360 

/ 1942 (Not run—-war) Wee (Not run—war) 


Wed 
:. 


ro 


Sy Nn 


Pn OO a 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight 


Time |Dollars Winner, weight §_| Time Dollars 
—— ee ———— {$$ 
1873 IVAIVAM INO) er = osieh Giass 2.43 nt) ess -|War Cloud (117)..........|1.53 3-5) 12. 
1874.. cule ter C10) PURSE DT 2.56 1-2). ...... . |Jack Hare, Jr. (115)....... 11.53 2-5 1i'330 
1875. .|Tom Sehiltree APIO) = = 5 fee 2,43 1-2)....... --|Sir Barton (126)..........]1-53 24,500 
») GS76.. |Shirley(110y.....-.... 2.06 2.44 3-4) ....... --|Man o’ War (126)......../1-513-5] 23,000 
1877. .|Cloverbrook (110)... ..... 2:45 te2) eee .-|Broomspun (114)......... -541-5} 43,000 
878. ¥ aS Se eee »« [EM Ory: (094) oo. cones 1.513-5} 51,000 
79, ( -40 1-2 2,550}|1923. . | Vigil (114)... 2.0.20. 0.... -53 3-5} 52,000 
-40 1-2 2,000}/1924. .|Nellie Morse (121)........ -571-5| 54,000 — 
-40 1-2 1,950)/1925. ./Coventry (126)........... «59 52,700 
44 1-2 1,250]|1926.. EG): cate oe 1.59 4-5) 53,625 
-42 1-2 18 . .|Bostonian (126) . -01 3-5) 53,100 
+39 1-2 1,905)|1928. .|Victorian (126)... 2.00 1-5) 60,000 
49 2,160 .|Dr. Freeland -01 3-5) 52,325 
-45 050 G. 51,935 
2.39 1-2 1,675 48,225 
-49 1,185 50,375 
2.171-2) 1,130 6,850 
-39 4-5} = 3,225 25,175 
-40 3-5) 3,300 25,325 
. -51 2,700 27,325 
1912. ./Col. Holloway (10 -563-5| 1,450 *45,600 
913. ./Buskin (117)..... +53 2-5) i,670 51,87. 
91 -53 4-5 1335 53,710 
:58 1275 53.230 
544-5 3 49,36. 
1.542-5! 4,800 58,175 


y c *Run in two sections. The Preakness was not 


_ Tun from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 


1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 114g miles and ~ 
2 
hv 


¥2 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles: in 1909 and 
P. 


‘\ _PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Ws | Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs 
JOS UNC aa he A ar f 62,430 8h |1.44 
(RL NISCCNUTD, 52 Se Re en i Medes eaten Uae dasa ai 1.46 
_ 1935 Hollyrood (123) 814 |1.49 
- 1936 ates (Oo) Ses eee 834 |1.47 
 1937|Nedayr (122). 2212322122 814 |1.45 
_ 1938|/Challedon (119). 32270... 7 7 8 34/1.49 
 1939/Bimelech (122)... 72227! i 846 |1.46 
1940 Bold Irishman (122) é $32 es 
1941 Contradiction (122) S 33,910 814 /1.44 
ce 1942 Count Fleet (119) é 30,820 814 /1.44 t 
: __ RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO NURSERY (2_¥YR. OLDS) 
Yrs) Winner. weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur. Dollars 
_ 1933|Pomposity (3) (107) 
Fi Be ‘Thursday § (108) ris aed 
_ 1935|Thursday (6) ( 4i¢ 2'780 - 
_ 1936)/Roman Soldier (4) (122) 4ig 2'830 
_1937|Sea Biscui (@) 4% 2'500 — 
38|Aneroid (5) (1 5 4'810 
_1939|Challephen (6) (113) 5 4/820 
fe Rough Pass c 5 5.530 
- 1941|Pictor (4) iF a 4 5 5,150 
(1942/Riverland (4) -59 4-5 'Teentee (122) 5 


eRiverl 5,720 
PIMLICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) PIMLICO OAKS (3-yr.-olds, fillies) 3 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 


Terres. Fur.) Time |Doil'ts 
_ 1937|War Admiral (128)....... 934|1.58 4-5| _ 5,680|/Sweet Desire (109) . 
5 935 /Seablsaute (6) 20)... 873/136 $-8) 19/000! Sketchbook (fos). B34|tcas ios] 3928 
es oe . , ms Kennee - . 
HEIRS ibs | STP gg IBM lg hk in So) BES a Re 
_ 1941|1M hrc -58 4- f s Mai 121). -5| 9! 
_ 1942/Whirlaway (4) (136)... 34/230 2-5! 10,000]|Vagrancy (lai)... 122 17 Big lias 3:8] 8.278 


188 
936) Fair 


Fur.| Time |Dollars 


8 |1.402-5) 2,445||Jabot (113). 
8 Ni 


1.37 2-5) 4,275]! Jacola (114) 

1.37 7,825|| Big H 1 

1.374-5) 7,125 War vat 
6,975 


1.40 1-5 
1,37 2-5 


(3 YRS. AND UP) 
Time | Doll'rs 


Rosemont (4) (121)......., 
1 356 3-5 25]| Calumet Diek %) tis é 
: Oey Stagehand (3) (119) 


ft lowes 0, sees PUI Se 
DOGS 156 3-5 War Relie (3) (107) 
Shut Out (126). :: : 5 Whirlaway ¢a) tap) 


ae ae 


2% 


-- ae) 


ye ee 


a 


+ 1 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 739 
Arlington Park 
A 
7 ena rON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
as er, weight Fur. Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time ,Dollars 
Far Star (116)... 6 |1.111-5| 31,020 12) van ~ 11,180 
SOdE eee Gi ee : - \ Cavalcade (112)... 2... 4.. 54 {1.08 4-5 
tes ed a2 ahi er eae 6 |1.121-5) 41,725)|Try Sympathy (117)...... 54g 11.05 4-5 ests 
SE a Meg ey ge ON ae I eth ot Ses sabe 544 |1.072-5| 6,770 
aegehe (f Tiger (122). Settee - a Nation’s Taste (117)...... 544 |1.05 5,g00 
y's Comet @r7yi [L/P LILI] 48,000]/Mad Money (117)........ 5% |1.061-5| 3,015 
sane Thingumabob PERT) Si. keel 1.12 31,110}|/Beau James (117) 1,044-5| 3,185 
1940'S ed wih SMS eso 6 /1.12 3-5} 33,735||Roman (119) ............. 1.07 31225 
1940/Swain 1%). -saeeg eee ess ) 1.13 4-5} 34,470)| Misty Isle (114) ........... 1.04 4-5} 5,450 
Sun Again (122)......... 2 - : ETA Sy @ P-?5 onc on - 
1942'Oceupation (17 a Se tg 2-6) ee abby ae 12 1124-5 4,790 
Pie = at ee soe 6 /1.102-5' 51,500''Head Start (114) 1.12 2-5 4/480 
2 eat-value to each. 
= ARLINGTON ae (RE OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
- Winner, age, weight (|Fur.; Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars 
1933|Equipoise (5) (135) 10 |2.023-5 9,260||Inlander (118 
Be GS : F Se ic dob cue eee ts 
aaue 3 Daca 13) ed a ns 10 |2.02 2-5 9,580}|Cavalcade (126)........-.. 10 302 4-5 Eee 
1936\Sun tet i yA 5).......) 10 |2.01 1-5 8,640};Omaba (126). ........-.6- 10 |2.01 2-5 28/975 
1937|Dell FHS) (OBIS: . 10 |2.02 8,480||Granville (126)... Pea Mics os 10 |2.03 1-5] 28,400 
1938 Pererinns {307 O08) ane ae Sh aa 1-5 15 3h Flying Scot (123) ........, 10 |2.05 4-5 97.375 
1939] Count @’Or (4) (13).22.. 2] 10 9s 19 [3:05 71 35.600 
1940 Soe PUD oa ags tcc sizlicss isl" 6.808 veseee] 10 2.03 7,500 
2 ae I ye 2.02 4-5 2,450 
1942 Rounders (3) (103). .| 40 '2.04 10 12.01 2-51 69,700 
LASSIE STAKES ( (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
TH Winner, weight Fur.) Time | Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
1933|Mata Hari (117).......- 6 {1.12 21,670|Indian Runner (4) (114).. Hires 1.51 2- 
aoee zeta CUS), Se. S 1.13 2-5|| 22,510|Indian Runner (5) (118)....| 9 1.49 ra 19°760 
1338 cabin Yours (117) 6 |1.124-5|| 29,790|Discovery (4) (126)....- 9 |1.504-5| 12,725 
pogee (122)...c.cecweces 6 |1.131-5)| 21, ‘020|Stand Pat Sa igen ..-| 9 11.49 3-5 9.520 
asd PESO EEG orc vino e's ofa alas 6 |1-11 4-5|| 15,630 Coxinte (5) (109)... .- 9 11.50 9,000 
Inscoelda (117) ,...--- “"! 6 {1.11 3-5]| 17,540)War Minstrel (a (107)... 9 |1.541-5 9,060 
ed Now What (122)”.......... 6 {1.13 18,820|Count d’Or (4) (106). ....... 9 |1.504-5| 8,620 
0|Blue Delight (119)........ 6 {1.12 4-5}| 17, '250| Advocator (6))(1.28)- Se. oee 9 11.50 9,260 
eaes EPR SCL ED) wins sorer ca #0 « 6 |1,123-5 19,780 Steel Heels (5) (110).. .| 9 (11.49 4-5) 9,500 
1 2 iy 8 5) eee oe eee 6 (1.13 3-5 25, 980|Take Wing (4) (103)......- 914/1.58 3-5 8,600 
: Washington Park ~ 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS.AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;Doilars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
1933|Mr. Khayyam (121)....... 10 |2.04 1-5| 23,410|[No More (5) (109)........-] 8 |i. 1.12 3-5] 2,295 
1934|Cavalcade (126).......-.. 10 |2.04 23'310||Isaiah (4) (110).. Poe al Gu tele i 
1935 ee ee GB) ey ee 10 |2.102-5| 25,025||Late Date (6) ‘V11). 10 |2.06 4-5) 4,220 
1936|(Not run)... 2 meee eee eee ef eels oe els pan aa Where Away wil is: 10 |2.0. 8,080 
1938 ee CESS ecpirtx oa 2 10 |2.05 25,400 aon May (5) (108)... 6 |1.12 1,650 
Da Te ae ES) Mean Pee ees Cae Crh C) Tg latecdiaaeaees 
OINOG FU: .. cece ee ee he ee laces lente ns Star Boarder (3) (105) 
1940 Rtioland ADB) cc dtesitcane| FD) 12.05 4-5) 44,900||War a | 10 
1941 nee) (126). Ps wi eee oe } 10 2.04 44,975) Big Pebble (5) aa 
1942!Alsab (126)......-..--.-.- ! 10 |2.063-5| 60,850) Marriage (6) (114 
Havre de Grace 
ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs — 
soy ae tae ES eee ees hbeteisineermneam (rumiatty BETA Eey Fe) S52! 
1933|Bonanza (11 Ge tease .| 444 |0.53 11,300||High Quest en A VA cafe oaee 6 {1.11 3-5} 10,125 
1934 ee at  [} 414/0.53 1-5} 11,600 Rosemont (117). ....+se0+5 6 |1.11 1-5) 11,225 
1935] Wise 19) . “| 41410.53 3-5| 12,900||Postage Due (117)......-. 6 |1,13 10,725 
1936)|Goldie oF Gis). 444/0.54 ”650||War Admiral (118)......-. 6 1.11 11,25u 
1937|Benjam (119)..... 414|0.543-5| 3,275||Pit Bull (105). ......-.-.- 67) {LS 2.075 
1938|Charlotte Girl (116 416/0.53 3-5) 3,275||Time Alone (109).......... 6 {1.12 4-5|, 11,525 
1939|Impudent (116)... 414|0.54 31.875||Victory Morn (117).. ..| 6 {1.12 2-5] 10,825 
1940|Becomly (116) . 414|0.54 3-5] 4,025||Little Beans (116) okne 6 |1.11 2-5) 9,275 
1941|Chiquita in (116) 414/|0.54 3,200||*Colehis (117) *Alsab (126)! 6 |1.123-5| 5.875 
1942 True North (119).. 41410.53 1-5 4,200'!Blue Swords CLUB), sc acow'eia 8 6 !1.12 10,800 
*Dead heat-amount won fee each. 5 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 
Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount || Year Horse Amount 
_ ee (Ee SS AS _——_-_—— ea ta 
1913. .jOld Litey gash : 4 057 ||1923..|Zev.....--> .| $272,008 “1933. Singing Wood.. tee 050 
1914. .}Roamer. ass 29015 ||1924. .|Sarazen........- 95.6409|| 1934.|Cavalcade ...... 11,235 
1915. .)/Borrow......--- 30198 1925... |Pompey. ..---.- 121,630 || 1935.|Omaha .,......- tae aes ; 
1916. .|Campfire....... . 49,735 ||1926. .}Crusader ......- 166,033|! 1936. |Granville....... 110,295 
4917. .|Sun Briar....- <7} 59,505 )|1927. . Anita Peabody. .| 111,905|| 1937. Seabiscuit .......]| 168,580 
1918..|/Eternal........-. 56,137 ||1928, .| High Ing 153,590|| 1938. |Stagehand...... 189.710 
+191 Sir Barton...... 88.250|11929. .|Blue Larkspur 53.450|| 1939.|Challedon,...... 174,535 
a Man o’ War..... 166,140//1930. |Gallant Fox. 308,275|| 1940.|Bimelich ....... 111.005 
- /J921..|Morvich...... “i) 115,2341|/1931,. Top Wlight.. 319.600|| 1941.|Whirlaway......! 272,586 
oe Pillory | 95 654 (1932. .|Gusto,... 145.940 1949, Shut Out... 0 } 238,972 


“*To approximate Nov. 1. 1942. 2 i 


bi 


r vt. . ‘ 


740 Sporting Events—Horse Racing; Chess Pl 


d ‘Grand National Steeplechase 
_. (The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 ydrds for 4-year-olds and — 
up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
except in the World War years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick). : : a 


be _ Winner Owner Year Winner ‘ Owner 
ae" .|Sergt. Murphy... ... Stephen Sanford |/1934..... Golden Miller Miss D. Paget 
& - | Master Robe ......|Lord Airlie 199535, i235 Reynoldstown.......|Noel Furlong 
ouble Chance......|Maj. D. Goold 1936.>.../Reynoldstown.. ..|Noel Furlong 
Jack Horner........ C. Schwartz 19ST sade Royal Mail .|H. L. Thomas 
a eae as ateaters Mrs, M. Partridge ||1938..... Battleship... ......, Mrs. Marion du- 
Tipperary Tim...... H, 8. Kenyon Pont Scott 
Gregalach.......... Mrs. Gammell 1939..... Workman. . 2.0.02. 5. Sir Alex Maguire 
-|ShaunGoilin........ W. Midwood 1940...../Bogskar............ Lord Stalbridge 
BG TEIC ctaryjeiesoeisise seo C. R. Taylor 1O4L |... Not run—war 
Forpra...... ++eee..|W. Parsonage 1942..... Not run—war 
eisboro Jack Mrs. F, A. Clark 


Grand Prix De Paris 


(1% miles; 3 year olds; Paris, France) 


-| Horse Owner 5 Horse Owner Ye. Horse Owner 
1930|Com’anderie. |Ed. Henriquet. |{1935|Crudite ....|/E. Rothschild. |}1939/Pharis....... Marcel Boussac 
_ 1931/Barneveldt...|M. de Rivaud .|}1936)Mieuxce....|}E, Masurel. 1940) Not run—war| . 


1937|Clairvoyant.|E. M. de Hoz. |/1941}Not run—w: 
1938|Nearco.....| Federico, Tesio 1942 Not run—war 


Epsom Derby 


sc i Secord | wee Winner Owner Second 
> rr  — — ——————————— i betel een) 
_ 1931'Cameronian....|J. A. Dewar. ..|Orpen '|'1937'Mid-Day Sun... |Mrs.G.B. Miller|Sandsprite 
“14 32! April DUH era. wes T. Walls Dastur 1938|BoisRoussel ....|/R. L. Beatty... Seot'h Union 
ty Hyperion... Lord D ...|/K’g Solomon ||1939/Blue Peter...... Earlot Rosebery |Fox Club 
1934)Windsor Lad... . .|Easton 1940|Pont L’Eveque..|Fred Darling... |Turkhan 
-1935|Bahram., 5 .|Goodfellow 1941/Owen Tudor... . . /Mrs.MBuchanan|Morogoro 
—~1936)Mahmoud....,.|Aga Khan.....|Taj Akbar 1942;Watling Street../Lord Derby... .|Hyperides 


.s ‘The 1940, 1941 and 1942 Derbies were run at Newmarket because of the war. 


’ i) } ‘ 
ei A : Chess Play in 1942 
a x Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin ; 


iH. ¥. P. D. College Chess League—Champion- U. S. Women’s Championshi jurname 
‘ship won by Harvard, 10-2; Yale, 7}4—4%5:| Won by Miss N. May Kart, Boston. 8—0; sual 
Princeton, 6—6; Dartmouth, 14—111%. Donald Belcher and Mrs. Nanny Roos, 6—2: Mrs. 
_.Eastern Intercollegiate Chess League—Cham- | Gisela K. Gresser, 512—219; Mrs. Mary Bain, 4—4. 
oo won by City College, 20—4; Brooklyn Col- Metropolitan League Championship—Won by 
e 91 ; Cooper Union, | Marshall C. C., 914: Manhattan, 815. , 
— 945—-1415; Yeshiva, 9—15; Rensselaer, 815—1519; Ventnor City Invitation Tournament—Won by 
N.Y. University, 7—17. Abe Yanotsky, Winnipeg, 614—21: Jacob Levin 
“s Cc. sit re ee ae LA va Pree 8 Farr ee boven slanay Bernstein, Jack 
—4; Daniel Levine, °43, 444—212; owitz, rt S. Pink ; 
Pibing wads &—3: T. Salem, "44, S135. Sate ae a New York, 5—4. immerse 
i rscholastic League Championship—tTriple tie J. S. Open Championship—Tie rma 
for first we among Kelvin Domovs, New Ut- | Steiner, Los Angeles, and A von Winniven 
Techt, Marcy Hanft, Thomas Jefferson, Joseph | each 16—1; I. A. Horowitz, New York, 1514—115: 
_Hildago, Jr., Commerce, each 6—1. Playoff won | J. C. Thompson, Dallas, 13—4: E. W. Marhan 
_ by Domoys; Hidalgo, second; Hanft, third. St. Louis, 12—5 
 g,Ylanhattan C. C. Championship—Tie between | Lip 
e ana Pe eS me Sach. 8—2 | 912—7}1 
(not played off); Arno! . Denker, 7—3; Weaver New. England Ch: 
_W. Adams and George Shainswit, each 6—4. Ww. Adams, Bosto > ra Wi o Martin Weave 
#2 eet pene monshio— Won ba Petbore dence, 3—1, \ , 
4 n, 11—1; Anthony E. Santasiere, 942—2}2; Southern Champi 
- Louis Levy, 8—4; Milton Hanauer, 7—5; Jack W.| Balint, Alabama, Bae WN Wao eae a oseeh 
F Collins and Carl Pilnick, each 6—6. 515—215: L. R. Chauvenet Virginia, and Paul Cro- 
. Women’s. cols, Pesach by Miss N. } melin, Georgia, 5—3. : ¢ 


5 nal Karff, Boston, 6; Mjs. Donald Belcher, New| New York ‘State Championship—Won by Israel _ 
_ _ Buenos Aires International Tournament—Moish 14914. a oe 
 Naidorf, Poland, and Gideon Stahiberg, Sweden, | Jack Soudskofl 4. ‘kxpertes one ne eet: 
ah ones Paul Frydman, Poland, 8—6; Paul| by Louis Russell Chauvenet, Virginia, 7145—114: 
u Eur D BH Charplonanig Tournament (Munich) Jolin Wo Barna and Ben MeCready:" oF es 
_ Europ ‘0 ‘ 18s 
ie me, Nad eee vith eo aget Dr. re ‘Alek T PE. Mahon. Dr Conga tian a 
_hine, ance, ani r undin, Sweden, each | Siegfried Langer, each 614—114. 

Been Miele eeeolbow, ey 915—514: | Langer and Mahon. won by Langeyebe. ise 

many. each oo 8. ‘ bn an ‘ chter, Ger- | Buschke, 5—3. Class B—Mrs. Carl S. Nye T34—1: 
rgen ederation Tournament (Buenos Air 5—3, s ; 
—Won by Marcos Luckis, Lithuania, 1014 ti Queens: Teese aeheneo ae Bectinn’ 

second rerman, Pilnik, Argentina, 10—4; Hector | —Won by Onondaga, 8—4; New York, 7145—415 

ssetto, ntina, 9—5. U. S. Amateur Cham —d- 
HE those States Championship Tournament—Tie ward §. Secksori: Jr. sicem pages aoa : 
. ween Bemuel Reshevsky and Isaac I. Kashdan, Irving Heitner, (Philadelphia) dL. Russell 
oe 1212242; Arnold S. Denker and Albert. S. | Chauvenet, (Virginia) 814—314: Set, Donald Hall. 

Finkus, 103 ‘a7 ;4: Herman Steiner, Los Angeles, | man, Ne : F, Ferryman, 144—415: 
: I, A. Horowitz, 9—6. g C. Martin, (Providence), 7—5, "9" ~"- 
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Other Winners on American Tracks in 1942 


AQUEDUCT—1} miles 
Aqueduct, N. Y. 


Winner Time 


DETROIT—1 mile 4 
Detroit, Mich. us 


Event Winner Fur.| Time ms 


1:44 2-5 | Alger Memorial...)/Marriage........| 8)4 |1:43 4-5) 

1:23 Motor City. Best Seller. .-| 8+ [1:42 St 

1:44 1-5 | Governors. . First of All...... 6 1:09 3-5 

1:11 3-5 | Frontier... . ..jSamborombon...| 834 |1:45 2-5 

1:44 Boots & Saddles*.|Potranco........ 6 1:11 : 

2:06 Boots & Saddles*.|T. M. Dorsett. ..| 6 bh ae 

1:05 4-5 | Detroit.......... Wise Colonel....! 6 1:12 2-5: 

1:45 Cadillac... .....- Wise Moss......- 1:15 2-5). 

1:23 265 | Test. 2... 1.200% By Conscript....| 844 |1:44 3-5 

1:49 3-5 | Liberty.......... Minnelusa....... 6 Pek) tk 

Moslem Temple*.|All Good........ 5 0:59 * 

1:50 Moslem Temple. .|Likeasnot....... 0:58 4-5 

1:24 Sport of Kings. ..|First of All...... 6 1:10 1-5 

1:11 3-5 | Lansing......... All Goods. 3> Se 6 1:12 3-5 

1:17 1-5 | Ann Arbor Hdcp.*|Heartman....... 6 1:10 4-5 

ath : 3:41 3-5 | Ann Arbor Hdep.*|Gray Dream..... 6 1:11. = 

Army-Navy...... Doublrab...... x o on = Joseph Camu... .|/Heartman....... 6 1:12 3-5 
Glendale Stpl. ...j/Mandingham.. .\. 6:00 + Runin two divisions! if 
* Dead heat. k 


EMPIRE CITY—1 mile ae 


Arlington Park—1 mile Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Chicago, I Beene ia eee 
MAREPOU.. oon. ess Blue Delight....{ 8 1:38 2-5 | Yonkers......... Apache........- 8 
Equipoise........ Best Seller...... 1:36 | Scarsdale........ OVSY'..« nn be Rha gt 
Northwestern....|Some Chance....| 7 {1:22 4-5 | East View....... Gold Shower.. 534 
Green Velvet.....|Reading........- 916 {1:58 2-5 | Ardsley.......... Blue Swords 8+ 
Cinderella....... Blue Delight....| 7 1:25 2-5 Doublrab . 5 
Grassiand......- Marriage........|10 2:02 2-5 ..|Navigating. 5 
PPAOHOEG S ae dcls 0 4 With Regards...| 9 1:51 2-5 .|Count Fleet 6 
Cleopatra........ Blue Delight....| 8 1:38 1-5 Bright Gallant... .|16 
Tarrytown... .|Flaught......... 8% 
Belmont Park—1% miles Sn Shee a : Re ee 
ARE RE eS ee ree] Peele. - 5 =i OR & 
Barittie ct sts Ss. Bright Willie....].7 {1:24 GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile = 
Appleton Mem...|Redlands........ 16 3:45 3-5 Camden, N. J. 
ACO cbse Z: 13) (has 1-3 | Camden Hdep....;Valdina Alpha...; 6 (1:13 1-5 
National Stallion. B (0:57 4:8 | Benjamin Franklin|Cassis 6 {1:10 1-5 
Fall Highweight. -) lop 14143 3-5 | Quaker City..... Boysy.. 81% |1:46 4-5 
Meadowbrook... .'1 20 19:43 $28 | William Penn... -/Ogma... 6 \1:12 1-5 
Badies... ...60-s+4 6 iil Valley Forge..... 6 1:13 
Roseben. + - - Bic (Lia2 4-5 | Walt Whitman. .. 6 {4:12 1-5 
Peter Fan. 9 [haa 25 | Trenton. § aes 
: P: 7 |41:23 at aaa 
“a aed elena 1g [3:47 1-5 | Colonial 6, [to 4-5 
Manhattan .|Bolingbroke. .... 12 2:27 3-5 , : 1 
Army-Navy -|Doublirab...-... 6 1:11 1-5 HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile 
Valorous......-..!Occupation...... 6 11:09 3-5 Havre sia Giueee ; 
me eek Blartord «| BEaMMEMe: sof Bag Hag gs 
jorence Nig adelphia..... alledon......- 245 2- 
‘ BIB. Slava as leis Good Morning | P 37 1-5 Chesapeake ttt s Colchia; .2 24.6 814 |1:46 3-5 
Wictory...------- XO eee {10 2:02 1-5 Fotomas. Gj aM io Alctern. Ute 8% 1:47 1-5 
avre de Grace. .|Tola Rose....... : 
Bowie—1 mile 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Bowie, Md. ; 
B. Marylane- 77 \Gape God... S| tas 4-5 | Hawtn pally Trubs... 4 eee 
cGg God. <3<.- 2 rs awthorne.....- ally Tro Sent - (1:51 2- 
Bowie Hep i” -\Gape 1:12 3-5 | Juvenile......... Woodtord Lad...|6 |15 
Lynch Memorial..|Star Copy.. 844) 1:48 4-5 | Autumn......... Riverland....... 8% |1:49 12 
Endurance Hadep..|Doubirab. . : 1:12 Speed... 68 caine Riverland....... 6 1:11 3-! 
Burch Memorial. . Doublrab......- 834| 1:47 Endurance....... High Fidelity....118 13:56 3-5 
Erince oid O'Hara HIALEAH—1 1-8 miles i 
Bowie Miami, Fla. 
Kindergarden. .|Hygrohour......'4 1 0472-5) 1 sural... 6 4:11 4-5 
\ Hialeah Stakes... 6 {1:12 1-5 
CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile Miami Beach... . a f 905 814 a4 4-5 
Louisville, Ky. Bahamas........ merican Wo : 
Wis, McLennan Mem..|Market Wise. 9 1:50 4-5 
Kentucky Oaks. .|Miss Dogwood...| 874| 1:47 Polm Beach......|Get Off.... 7 |1:25 1-5 
RE PARK—1 mil ¥ Black Helen ag Pomanye , aC 4 nies 8 
DELAWA P. —1i mile Evening.....-..- ransient......- c 5 
as Stanton, Del. Juvenile Stakes*..|True North..... 3 0:33 3-5 
1D eed 6 | 1:12 Juvenile Stakes*..|Kopla.....-..--+ 3 10:33 4-5 
Witmington------[Pair Weather. ..| 8, | 9:59 3-5 | * Run in two divisions. ; 
) M aes see a = 
Polly ian F. aur Weather. SA or 1:01 JAMAICA—1 mile 
Delaware Oaks...|/Vagrancy..... Q | 1:54 Jamaica, N. Y. 
ee, cee Potranco. .. 6 41:14 
ea Poe et .|Overdrawn. 6 |1:12 2-5 
pikridge..... |Requested. 814 |1:45 1-5 
ayaa Boysy....- 8% |1:44 3-5 
quiet evar ty -|Blue Swords... .. 6 |1s12 4-5 
satact cage gS Dark Discovery..!13 [2:44 1-5 


é 


bp tie, Sais 
P<) ee 


ree 
hy 4 aes 
4 “s 


i 


Sporting . 


ey 


JAMAICA | 
(Continued) 


; Event } Winner rs . r. ae Des, 
‘Interborough,..,.|Bire........-+-- : Rockingham Park|Rosetown.......| 9 3-5 
eacerneatals robe ents : Granite State. ...|Loveday........| 84% |1:452-5 
Correction. 4 i ; Raceland........lAbrasion........1 6 1:12, 


aS at 8% 7:46 ; SARATOGA—1 1-8 miles 
- Esposa...........|Medid....- Dllli] 6° [1:13 1-5 Saratoga, N. Y. 
_ Thunderclap..... Count Fleet.,... 8+ 11:44 Flash ? = : 
ed i Heit © (68th running). |Breezing Home. .|/5}4 —|1:06 1- 
ee Spt 1-76 mudles Adirondack...... La Reigh........ 6° |1:12 2-5 
; Lexington, Ky. saat Albany. . 325.500 Very Snooty..... 6 1:12 3-5 
Blue Grass....... hut Outs 2.5... 252 2-5 | Sanford......... 6 1 
_ Breeders’ Futurity|Occupation.....: 1: Wilson. ......... he. Saree: g |i: 
; ereee) Evens. Pa a 214 2-5 | Saratoga Hdep....|Can’t Wait...... 2 
(NE SS he ik a aaa aes Rael” Cigitane Mea ce Olympus........ 934 |1 ‘ 
LAUREL—1 mile Whitney....7 221. Swing and Sway .|10° |2:05 2-5 
Laurel, Md. Saratoga Stpl..... Tron Shot......./20 5:11 4-5 
aeidoe Ray......'. 6 [is11 2-5 2 
Bess «| Alquest. .a cots. « 8% |1:45 3-5 va 
teens Eo ae SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 3 
we ie 6 1:11 3-5 Boston, Mass. ; 
10 2:06 2-5| Paul Revere..... Viscounty. .....5)°834 ]1:48 3-5 
16 4:18 3-5 | Constitution. .... Valdina Orphan,.| 8 1:36 4-5 
.|Brother Jones 29 5:31 3-5 | Bunker Hill Trans’ 1:38 
Queen ] .|Vagrancy . 1 9 1:51 praritan prim : 
LINCOLN FIELDS—1 1-16 miles enineok a 139. J 
ia i Crete, Ill. Mayflower 1:04 4-5 
ab -.+[Bechniclan......| 83¢ [1:45 4-5 Noa otk gene tite 
conga GR a Myles Standish”. - 0:58 m 
..|Littleton. . 5 10:59 4-5 ir . 
see Equifox 1] 914 42:08 2-5 
_ NARRAGANSETT—1 mile TROPICAL PARK—1 mile se 
ay 


Pawtucket, R. I. Miami, Fla, 


9 1:49 1-5 toad ke ....]Sir Marlboro. * 
814 |1:44 3-5 | Coral Gables. :::/Mtoland...... t 
84% |1:44 4-5 LS eee ee ly Delivery 
6 1:10 2-5 | Ponce de Leon. . . |The Chief... ; 
Seep e 1:11 2-5 £ 
and. ...|No Competition. .| 9 1:52 a 
‘HDoublrab:22772:] 6 |ting 2 > UNITED HUNTS—134 miles 
-.|Grasshopper II. .| 834 |1:45 Belmont, N. Y. : 
ae Sap eygie eres & ee = Temple | | is 
mirovedayes ns: 8% 11:45 105 Gwathmey Stpl.|Iron Shot.......120 15:03] 
6 4:11 4-5 : ; 
+. | 936 11:55 2-5 ; ae 
WA a eee 936 [1:56 2-5 WASHINGTON PARK—1\ miles og 


nship was a match race with Whirl- Homewood, Ill, 


OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile | Prairie States... . 22-5 te 


e~? - Hot Springs, Ark. 


: 
3 


1 
; Be 374-50 
n i, 21-5 \ia 
ansas Derby . -|With Regards....{ 9 1:50 Salah we oe 304-5 
on PIMLICO—1 mile Take Wing...... 2379 


Baltimore, Md. Signator......... 


-...../Whirlaway : ation......) 5 
....?/Challamore Princess Pat. .... Blue Delight.....| 8 
ote : Blueberry Pie..../10 

v WAISSD ic cae cates 8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1:06 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Winnets | Mounts 


a3 


4/17/19 

Pere Ph re Callt.....o0: 5/ 3/1938 
Beare ens raver, Cuba. oo 9/23/1939 
bull, W, as 


RNG Mena lhce'e, 0) ake ae -.| 10/ 9/1941 
bull +eseesee+.|Rockingham Park, N.H..)).2°0 777° 7* ; 
id BAe eae 'Thistledown, Ohio he mvres 


BPs plgueet mone: : 
The t ney winner of the 1942 season (to approximately Nov. 1) w: i i 
- $238,982 in 12 starts in which he finished first eight Canta: second: twike sah uae TEIveon 
Alsab was second with $22,215 in 21 starts—eight firsts, seven seconds and two thirds, 


DAIDAAAH IH HOD 


JOO NIAID 


“A 
: \ 
‘ 


YS eid 
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World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records. 


Age | Weight 
Distance Horse Yrs. fra Time 
Miles | Furl’gs Min. Sec 
3-8 6 105 33 1-2 
3 1-2 5 115 39 
1-2 2 116 46 
41-2 2 105 52 
5-8 5 120 57 1-5 
5 1-2 6 150 | 103 2-5 
t3-4 7 139 | 108 
*3-4 3 123 1 06 1-5 
3-4 3 110 | 1091-5 
6 1- 4 109 1154-5 
6 1-2 4 109 1 15 4-5 
7-8 1 et Gee ey Ee 5 126 1 22 
7-8 GIANG cis hha 3 105 1 22 
7 1-2 |High Cloud...<...... 6 118 1 30 
**] ROSMET ah)050'5 5 saslee +e a: 110 3 344-5 
1 Equipoise ........... ~ 128 1 34 2-5 
1 Wegda:| GOARAD. ie 5.x bd bes Ss 4 104 1 40 3-5 
1 70 yds.| Mike Hall........... 3 103 1 40 3-5 
1 al PIA VGr st cs Ute 50 o> 4 109 1 40 3-5 
1 1-16 TEAL) ROOM side ole. d's watts 3 109 142 
1 1-8 Indian Broom........ 3 94 1 47 3-5 
1 3-16 Challedon. ....... 3 120 1 543-5 
1 1-4 Saint Andrews IL..... 7 133 1 543-5 
114 Yop Gallant.......... 3 126 200 
114+ Hark Forrard........ 5 75 200 
1 5-16 iT ae err c 4 126 2 09 3-5 
1 3-8 Man oO WAP, .54..5<2- 3 126 2141-5 
1 1-2 The Bastard 3 124 2 23 
1 9-16 Fandan..... 8 109 2 40 2-5 
1 5-8 Man o’ War 3 126 2 40 4-5 
1 3-4 Chilhowee 3 126 2 54 3-5 
Buen Ojo .. 133 2 52 3-5 
1 7-8 Bold Courier F 116 “4 ie 2-5 
2 1-16 7 106 3 34 
21-48 5 144 3 35 
2 1-4 i 116 3 37 3-5 
2 3-8 Wiki THOR >. 55 ae: 4 4 97 415 
2 1-2 Golden Myth.........| 4 126 416 3-5 
-2 5-8 Worthman........... 5 101 451 2-5 
2 3-4 pains) oi ct Re ae Se 4 126 4 484-5 
2 7-8 Baas So 7 a pietes e's =p. 5 100 5 23 
3 Warrares: =. 234.) 22 3 5 113 5 15 
4 *Lucretia Borgia...... 4 85 711 
4 Ot: ree Cae ree 5 119 710 4-5 


*Made on down-hill cours 
**Against time. 


Date 


1906, Sept. 
1916, Feb. 
1940, March 
1908, April 
1915, Feb. 
1914, March 
1891, June 


1906, Oct. 
1935, July 


1937, Aug. 
1924, July 
1936, Aug. 
1923, Sept. 
1927, May 
1425, Feb. 


1941, March 
1897, May 
1912, Oct. 


Ea 
+Over old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 44 mile. 


; . OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE , : 
a a a a, a SS ES TS EET TET 2 


Distance Horse Age |Weight; Time Date 
M7 po erent 
Miles |Fur!’ Yrs.| Pds. |Min. Sec. 
1-4 “a Bob Wade.....-.--.«- 4 122 21 1-4 |1890, A 
3-8 Galley Slave......... 2 118, 32 4-5 |1938, Jan 
1-2 Gloaming........-.. : 7 i Fe te lh 2 
1-2 |Preceptor.......----- . May 
, aed sie lile brea sje due 2 119 51 1928, June 
5-8 Devineress....--..-+- 3 103 54 3-5 |1933, June 
SB d=2 |PIBter. .j0%. nie o cas woes 2 107 1 02 2-5 |1902, 
3-4 fi 2 130 1 08 1904 Oct, 
6 1-2 2 119 1 14 2-5 |1938, Sept. 
7-8. 4 126 120 1926, May 
1 3 105 1 32 1939, June 
1 1-4 3 2 03 1890, July 


Track 


7|Butte, Mont. 

5|Juarez, Mex, 
12| Miami, Fla. 
16} Aqueduct, N. Y, 
10}Juarez, Mex. 
8| Juarez, Mex. 
22|Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
6| Brighton, England 
12) Coney Isl., Cinn. 

Wash.P’k.,Chic. 

9| Miami, Fla. 
16| Belmont Park, N. Y. 
19] Arlington Hghts. 
22|Churchill Downs . 
> 1|Saratoga, N. Y. 
30] Arlington Park, Dlinois 
14/Coney Isl. Cinn. 
20| Latonia 
18 
8 


mgton, Ky. 

21|Brighton, Eng: 

16] Newmarket, England, 
8| Brighton, England. 
1|Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 

12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

18|Newmarket, England 

11|}Charles Town, W. Va. 
4|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
= eee oe 
ontevideo, Uruguay 
8| Agua Caliente, Mex. 
8/Salisbury, Engiand 
30|Seattle, Wash. 
28|Newbury, England. 
27) Linfield, Eng. 
&8| Tijuana, Mex. 
5| Ascot, England. 
22)Tijuana, Mex. 

14) Washingto: 


8|Tijuana, Mex, 

9| Agua Caliente, Mex. 
20] Oakland, Cal. 

7| Louisville, Ky. 


Track 


n Pk., Chicago 4 


20/Butte. Mont. 
27|Arcadia, Cal. 
12|Wellington, N. Zeal. 
19|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
4|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
2\Epsom, England. 
21|Morris Park, N. ¥. 
15|Morris Park, N_ Y, 
17|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
25|Hurst Park, England. 
22\Brighton, Eng. 
17|Monmouth Park, N, J. 


Yr. Jockey 

9 uxton...- ei J. Westrope. .| 1,224] 301 
te: i MeTageart. 5 . 11M. Peters. . 7045} 221 
1915. .|M. Garner.... 25. i c. Stevenson 1,098 206 
1817 ‘ Raleoeinn : Bt °.|J. Adams... .| 1/265) 260 
1918..|F. i “IX, Longden: ..| 1,150] 236 
1939. .|C. is? 930..|H.R.R 861 1940... Parl Der Vai7 387 

}. 721) 1 1930. .|H. R. — k 

ieas. G. Lang...... 236 135 ||1931..|H. Roble..... 1.174| 173 ||1941../D. Meade. ...| 1,164 210 
1922..|M Fator..... 359° 188 /11932..|J. Gilbert, ... | 1,050! 212 ||*1942.'Jack Adams. .! 986) 213 


#To approximately Nov. 1, 1942. 


Three Horses Finish in a Dead Heat 


more than ten minutes. Three hundred yards from 
the wire at least eight of the 12 horses were in 
contention. Mack’s Gem finished fourth a nose 
back, and Southern Jane, fifth, was only a head 
behind. Sabra paid $4.60, $3.80 and $4.60 for $2; 
“‘Cutloose $14.20, $10.80 and $8.20 and Queen Echo 
$12.40, $9.20 and $7.40. 


Three horses 
‘urlong race ai 
tet, 6, 1942), the 


__ 


- Pars i ake Vo ee 
re = AAs 
Bat rae. oe ¥ 
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Source: 


wll. mile, Temple Harvester,’ Aurora, TIL, Aug. 5, 
5845. rr 
rr re Le a pene pe erer rvigero track, Daylee, 
eehold 
at ae mile’ pork e record), Grevhound, * Lexington, 
* ‘D 4, 
a maile. a ae = ee Greyhound, Springfield, Iil., 
Ug a 
Pee le on halt-ndie track, qcding, Greyhound*, 
n, N. ¥., July 16, 1937, 
Ae 1 mile by a stallion, Spericer Otte: Lexington, 
‘Ky., Sept. 24, 1941, 1:5714. 
_Mile by a stallion, 14 mile track, aed Scott. 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1941, 
1 mile driven by a woman on hele emile track, 
ale Hanover, (Mrs. E. R.. Harriman), Middle- 
NiTY 3g; Aug. 13, 1941, 2:0534. 
‘ Two-year-old gelding, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
ge 3, 1933, 2.041 
>-Three-year-old ‘stallion, Dean Banover, *Lexing- 
: Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 175845 
emhves-pear-ola gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Tll., Aug. 21, 1935 
‘our-year-old 8 tit, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
., Sept. at ata 15734 
-year-o! Dg, *Greyhound, Springfield, 
Aug. 21, 1o3¢ elt 5714. 
mile by 2 mare, Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
1938, 1:5634. 
sagt be a, yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
mile, by 2 two- ear-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, 
I 5, 1929, 2.02. Lawrence Han- 
t. il, 1934, 2.02. 


» *Lexing- 


igh-wheel sui, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 

. 12, 1903, 

gh-wheel oe ‘on half-mile track, 
pace A Bintkenss Goshen, N. Y¥., Aug. 20, 1914° 


Saddle, Greyhound*, Lexington, 
BeBe a “940, 4 


two heats, Abbie rete toe Orchard 
on en July 24, 1941, 1:5834, 

fastest two heats on half-mile woe Spencer 
oe Ohio, core 18, 1941, 2: 20224, 2:0414. 
‘astest two heats by two-year-old on half- -mile 

r Sp Ek Ball, Delaware, O., Sept. 17, 1941, 


t Pikes heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y,. 
salin 


i830 2:01, 2:0014, 2:00; Rosalind, ‘Lexing- 
. Sept. 30, 1937, 2:03, 2:00, 1:5914. 


iy four co Nibble Hanover, winner of 


mile Directum I*, Syracuse, N. ¥., Sept. 14, 
_ Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


mgs. 
rile, by a ston, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
oh Sept. 8, 1938, 
1 mile by a mare, Her ,badyship, *Indianapolis, 
ae Ae 17, 1938, 1:57 
mile, by & geslne, f» Prince Alertt, New York, 


ae cs a lady, Highland Scott (M. 
ven by a ey ani ico Ts. 
5 N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


me ae 


rriman), Goshe: 


iin. in a race, Diijctum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
et. 30, 1914, 1:58. Biily Direct, Lexington, Ky., 
aT a 1937, 1:58. 
mile, half-mile track, in race, Single G., Des 
Betcman Towa, Aug. 26, 1918 8, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
ae Ky. 5 Sept. 12, 1928; ane May E. Grattan, 
‘ leigh, N. C., Oct. 17, 1930, 2: 
“i mile, half Hs, trek, | Billy Direct®, Altamont, 


N.Y. » 18, 
a yearlin ‘- oe filly, Royal Lady, Indianapolis, 


1 mile, 

Ind., Oct. 20, 19: 

1 mile, two-year fiiy ‘Ann Vonian*, Lexington, 
Ky.,'§ Sept. 26, 1939, 2:0246, 

mile, two-year-old filly on half-mile track, 


Sy Blossom, Hamburg, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1941. 


‘1 mile, yearling colt, Frank Perry* Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2:16. 


*Against time. 
the racer, 


4 


~ Trotting and . Pacing Records” Epa Lt 
Roger Duncan, Executive MS -, United States. Trotting Assn., ‘Hartford, Conn. 
‘ TROTTING RECORDS be 


tPaced by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield, the runner pre sd 
iu ONitboe Bon ) 


second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner of 


first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, winner of third 
po Se N. Y., Aug. 29, i941, 2: Oy 1:5936, 


Fastest four heats by_three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats. Morate of first heat, Duquoin, 
Il., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:0615, 2:05, 2:0534, 2:06. 

Fastest dead heat on half-mile track, Bagpiper 
and Symbol Gantle, Saratoga Springs, N.W, 
July 11, 1941, 2:0615 ‘ 
ab wiles i Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
oe dniles. Greyhounds, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 


2 miles on half-mile track, ee Manning, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4:23. 
sao gi Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. Y., Oct. Ta 
3 miles fn race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 

July 1, 1895, 7:1615 

4 miles, Bertie’ as Blackpool, England}. gente 
11 eee 9:58. 
2 “ibo4" dost — L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 


5 miles ae race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 


— Quebec, Canada eee 29, 1919, 12:0814.. 


miles, Pascal*, New Yor 
2, 1893, 26.15. 
10 miles in race, Nines 
(reg.), Nov. ESE 1878, 27:2314 
0 miles, Black Rod*, ‘Aiken, S. C., March 25, 
1942, 58: me 
30 miles, Gen. re San Francisca, Cal., 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47. 
miles, Aries Aibaay. N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. E 
Trotting records by a team, 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5814. 


By 2 tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 


Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Dies 
aes MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 


Belnut, Laing and © 
4, 1896, 2:30. 


N. ¥. (reg.), Nov. 


Four in hand, Damania 
Mustapha, Chicago, Til., July 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Greyhound and _ 


Ra? 
. 


SA in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital : 


ae ook woud R. McElwyn and Holyrood Harrier, — 


¥ Dom, ae ‘ oe 12, 1936, 2:46, 

rotting recor running mate, 1 

sraiat time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9 ls 
Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 


Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 . Le 
Oct: 2, 1936, i:5914 (try) * ington, Ky., 


PACING RECORDS 


RE ee 
ret, by sheee-yeaeld lt In race, Billy Dic 
rect, Lexington, Ky.,-Sept. 29, 1937, 

indie by three-year-old Felding, Litns Pat, Lex- 
Gu erie, pe, Directum 7 Columbus, Ohio, 


Fastest two heats by two-year-old filly on half- 


mile track, Yellow. Blossom, Hamb a a 
Aug. 21, 1941, 208%, 2:0645. se 
‘astest two eats by two-year-old col a 
mile track, Court Jester, Delaware, O Mt Soot a 
1941, 2:0744, 2:07. 
Fastest three heats, Her Lai eu i 
, Aug. 31, 1938, 4:5814, 1:58 a a 
ee ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, "3, ¥., Sept. 9, 
1 mile, Miia mare, Toe E Lex. 
ington, ik Y., Sept. 21, » 1935, 1:59 rele Daa 
1 mile, four-year-o sta et * Bil 
Lexington, Ky. Sept, as, 19s ats, BUY Directs, 
i mile,’ four-year-old gelding, 


Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27, 1938 


1 mile, ‘high-wheel ulky, Dat Patch* 
oa es, HE (3 A sulky, Dan Patch*, Macon, 
13 mallee, Gan “Baten, Macon, Ga.t, Now, S0hca 


WY Ble 


#:,Nate Hanover, 


Toe 


~ 


\ 
¥ 


a 


i 


a 


fn! 


Horse Racing oe a5 


at Sheriff, Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 

a4. 

ne psa Tails againat time ie half-mile track by two- 
co ate = rein Quebec, ae Sept. 10, Set. 4, 1940, 2: 0804. “how ae en ‘a 


Pacing Records By A Team Site ee Waren ae 
ok mil e agains time, Minor Heir G G le, Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27, — 
colimbus. ogee Ot, 1, 3812, sc petra Peas, be kiran Angus Pointer, Me + cee ‘.< 
e in a rac = e, mp: . 
field, M., Sept, 3, 1914, S00 ee? Bering Oct. 20, 1904, 2:04} ae : = 
1 mile against time on mile track, Bil es, Longiellow, Vallejo, Calif., June 23 1869, 
and The Widower, meen ie N. Y.. Oct. ES 512736 , aes 
2:04 3 miles, Longfellow, Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 7, 
is in a race, 1¢ mile track, Colleen and Dep-! 1869, 7:53. 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes : 
ati Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association _ 
} THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) - = > Aan 


F Best 
4 _Yr, Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner 
+ 1926—Guy McKinney........ 2:04% | $73,451 ||1935—Greyhound............ 
1927—Tosola's 8 Worthy........ 2 03% econ pert ae Bs iaetnelene a 
ee dpdmeiee aus €é.¢ : = 2 BNOVOE.: J: se 
1929 Walter - Dear Feealy ak d tox 2:02% 4 


1938—McLin Hanover........ 


2:03, | 50/291 ||/1940—Spencer Scott. 
1933—-Mary Reynolds : 3 0336 aoraee 1942—The renee ador 

yno . . . Fra e assador, 

1934—Lord Jim...... 3 2] 220284 | 25,845 


Hollywood Dennis, a heat winner in 1932, set the Hambletonian record of 2:0144. 


FOX STAKES (2-year-old pacers) 
Gay ot Year Winner 
1938—Blackstone ............ 
1939—William Cash. 
1940—Black Hawk. 
1941—Court Jester 


" HORSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
eee SORES Uh Vole wipe as oe ene > dar = 03 oh pene Hanover. . 
4—Vitamine iste 


READING FUTURITY rear trotters, half-nille track futurity) 


» 
“ae! Taffy Volo. . pee Git eae Beha ere eran Hanover). 0.3.08 5 oui eens 
mo. 19: ITICESS! PEEL Ht dass os S8e woe sabe aes 1939—Congressional ........+-+eeeeee me : 
MISS —WOIG ATION. 10... 0 cS ec ccetee veces neves 0814 | 1940—MacAbigail ones a0 se cd ce emeaeene 
Se REOIS EG ae UT ww oo caus Sei vicie ews etree cis. 2: 0514 1941—Lucy Hanover Caan 7 
- 1937—Dean Hanover Saste stay views. eeu ee ae 568 2:0434 | 1942—Miss Thelma.............. oasis Shietasia 


Long Prices Mutuel Winners 


Paid 
Date | on $2 
Ticket 


Track 


Me Caroline 2 ...|Washt 
Winltred fired ‘Ann-Tabson Thorncliffe Park, 
eda ee ay 


HAI IBon cP 100 
00 C0) be 

oo 

HOON 


heehee alias 


Eee 


ts 


Yippee-Treasure....... ARE Ct Ode Bay Meadows mae Ge neauae i 
Silent oe Host-Eigh CLUE sos? 55 act ....|Propical Park.. 
Mad Scramble- aiding Bishop.......|/Bay Meadows. 
Humble Issue-Ethelmont........ .|Hawthorne. 
‘odo-Alamode Ak 


amount returned is based on a 
litte Park where the bet was $5) 


’ = 


+ 


: 


VO es 5 ee eS eee ee 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 


Boxing Champions, by Classes 


(As recognized by National Boxing Association) 


Heavyweight (over 175 lbs.) —Joe Louis* 

Light Heavyweight (175 lbs.)\—Gus Lesnevich* 
Middleweight (160 lbs.)—Tony Zale* 
Welterweight (147 lbs.)—Fred Cochrane* 


Lightweight (135 lbs.)\—Sammy Angott.** 
Featherweight (126 lbs.)—Jackie Wilson. 
Bantamweight (118 lbs.)—Manuel Ortiz. 
Flyweight (112 ibs.)—Little Dado. 


*Also recognized by New York State Boxing Commission. 


**Announced retirement Nov. 13, 1942. 


Ring Champions of the Past 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 
1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) 1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B) 1926-1928 Gene Tunney (retired) 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons ee tee 
1899-1906 James J. Jeffries* 1933 Spee ee 
1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1934 Max Baer 
1908-1915, Jack Johnson 1935-1936 James J. Braddock 
1915-1918 Jess Willard 1937-1942 Joe Louis 


(A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
} LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


*Abandoned title. 

1903 George Gardner 

1903-1905 Robert Fitzsimmons 
1905-1907 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
jets ad Tommy Burns (did not claim cham- 


pionship) 4 
1912-1916 Jack Dillon claimed title but did not 
1916-1920 


fight under it 
Battling Levinsky 
1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 
1922 Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 
Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 


1923 
1928-1925. Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight 


in heavyweight class; previously Bat- / 1941-1942 


(B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion, 


tling Siki knocked out Carpentier in 
1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 
1923; Paul Berlenbach beat McTigue 


in 1925 e 
Pauli Berlenbach 
Jack Delaney* 
Tommy Loughran* 
Jimmy Slattery 
Maxey Rosenbloom 
so Bary 

o. enry Lewis* 
Billy Conn* 
Gus Lesnevich 


1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1927 


1929-1930 
1930-1934 


1939-1940 


*Abandoned title. MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
1897-1907 Tommy Ryan 1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
1907 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 1926-1931 Mickey Walker* } 

1908-1910 Stanley Ketchel ae Ben Jeby_ 
1911-1913 Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, | 7934 ae Brouillard, Vince Dundee 

} Gortoe GEhe ms, Ed MeGoorty and 1935 Teddy yarcee Babe Risko 
1914-1917 Al MoGoy Sy Babe Risko, Fred Steele 
1917-19) ike O’Dow - 
1931-1923 Johnny Wilson oe FiSteele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger 
1923-1925 Harry Greb 1940-1942 Tony Zale 


*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 
1929 


Ban) ees eae ete teiticr, Jackie Pel 
atty Matthews and Rube Ferns ie Fi 
1901-1904 Joe W alcott ie Taek aie 1930 pig tad fag Jack Thompson, Tommy 
- ixie oe Walcott, Honey Melo 
1907 Mike Sullivan : Y | 1932 Jackie lelds ee Low Broulliand 
1910 Jimmy Clabby* 1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
1911-1915 Title vacant 1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarni 
1915-1915 ‘Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 1935 Jimmy MeLarnin, Barney Ros 
1919-1922 Jack Britton 1936-1938 Barney Ross , Barney Ross 
1922-1926 Mickey Walker 1938-1939 Henry ong 
1926 Pete Latzo 1940 Fritz Zivic 
1927-1928 Joe Dundee 1941-1942 Fred Cochrane 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 
1901-1908 Joe Gans ke 
1908-1910 Battling Nelson 1933-1935 Bones hee 
olg-tses Wilke recente 1938 Tony Canzoneri 
= 1€ kite 19 ' 
1914-1917 Freddie Welsh pe ony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers , 
1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 1938 Henry Armstron 
1925 Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 1939 Lou Ambers 4 
1926-1930 Sammy Mandell 1940 Lew Jenkins 
1930 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 1941-1942 Sammy Angott* 
*Abandoned title. FEATHERWEIGHTS 
aebdizegs pens Bison (A) aga7 Benny Bass 
99-190 erry McGovern Tony Cc 
1901-1904 Young Corbett 1929-1931. Battalino’ Snes Fae 
1904-190 ommy Sullivan ty red Miller, Peter 
1908-1911 Abe Attell a late ; Sarron, Kid Choco- 
1911-1922 Johnny Kilbane 1937 tae! Arizmendi 
1923 Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Oriqui, Johnny | 1938-1939 They oon Armstrong* 
1925 Dundee seer Harry Jafira ‘ 
1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* e Lemos, Jackie Wilson 
(A) Claim disputed. *Abandoned title. er Jackie Wilson, Chalky Wright 
BANTAMW 
earaene ary ected day fa toe Lyienl 
1901-1903 Harry For 1924 Abe Goldst 
1903-1906 Frankie Neil 1925 Eddie Martin, Chasiey (Pay R 
1905-1907 No recognized champion 1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenber, osenberg 
1907-1913 Johnny Coulon 1927-1931 Several claimants i 
1914-1916 Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 1932-1933 Al Brown 
191? 1920 Pete Herman 1936 Tn dispute, Sixto Escobar leading claim 
- ‘oe Lyne! . j 
1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff isadoiget pinto Bepobart cu 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 1942 Manuel Ge rs 
*Abandoned title. ‘ anuel Ortiz uke 


- 


a 


eT. 


Sporting Events—Boxing Results TAT 


Boxing Results in 1942 


a the recording of only the more important bouts. T ring 
public § se and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data. gies: wR Rew tgs = 


service oe entitled to 


Date Winner Loser Rds Place Date Winner (Loser “Rds.| Place 
Jan. 9\J. Louis..... Roseere. 50s 1)New York |/June 4|F. Zivic 
Jan. 10|R. Toles... .: G. Lovell...) 5|Buenos June 4/L: Salica.. Ce aia oye 48 Vancouver 
Aires June 9H. »ardare B. Smith..... ledo 
Jan. 12/M. Bettina...)/M. Brown. ...10|Pittsburgh || June 15 E. Rightmire E. Peters. . 18 Bious City 
Jan. 12/B. Conn 5 . .12}Toledo June 20/F. Miils...... L. Harvey.... 2|London 
Jan. 13/J. Bivins 10/Cleveland || June 23|M. eeerink . | Boho... 10 bay Meee 
Jan. 16/R. 10|New York || June |H. “ere ater) oe os ae atels 16/Oaklan 
10 June 27|A. ttn . |W. Neusel....12 Mambo 
. E June 29|N. Rubio. .,.|F. Zivie...... 10)Newark 
“ June 29|A. Stolz. .... B. Banks...., 10|Baltimore 
S July 3/R. Shank . |H. Pedy atte 10|Newark 
: July 7|S. Angott.,../B. M aoe aan 
. . OMETY..0 05's 12|Philade! 
Feb. 10|L. Franklin. .|A. Reiss...... ‘oledo July 10)L. Salica..... Nv Bey -..10 wan Jose, 
Feb. 13M Served an: L 5 ae Ce lolPaiada. pare 
‘eb. 15|M. Servo : enkins : July 13 ie Wright, L. Trans: nti : Baltimore 
Feb. 24/J. Wilson. ...|/G. Garcia..... Los Angeles || July 20 Pacereanis EF. Petrin..... 2|London 
Feb. 24\B. Pastor... ./L. 8|Cleveland ||July 20 ii, Armstrong|J. Ybarra.. 3/Sacramento 
Feb. 27|A. Stolz. .... A. Ruffin.,... 12|New York || July 21\L. Savold. B. Poland. 9|Toledo 
Feb. 27|/T. Motisi....|F. Zivic...... 10|Chicago July 23 = Mauriello.|C. Burman... 9|New York 
Mar. 2/T. Young....|J. Wilson..... 8|New York ||July 23/C. Con- 
Mar. 2/C. Rico...... M. Belloise... 7|/New York stantino....|P. Hernandez.12}New York 
Mar. 2)K. Overlin ..|E. Charies....10/Cincinnati ||Aug. 1|/R. Robinson ||8. Angore. ...-10/New York 
Mar. 2!T. corn ipl P. Valentino.. 9)San Franc. ||/Aug. 3|H.Armstrong|A. i..... 7/San Franc. 
Mar._3/P. Scalzo. ...|N. Litfen..... 8)New York |/Aug. 6/A. Stolz..... om ..10)New York 
Mar. 6/S. Angott....|B. Mont- Aug. 7)M. Ortiz..... L, Salica 12|Hollywood 
omery...... 12|New York || Aug. 13/B. Mont- 
Mar. Q/F. Zivic...... Jannazzo.. 5)Pittsburgh gomery...|.. B. Ruffin,. .10|New Yors 
Mar.11/J. Bivins..... G. Lesnevich.,10/Cleveland || Aug. 13}H.Armstrong|J. Burke..... aS Ogden, Ut. 
Mar.10/G. Dorazio...|L. Broo . .10|Philadel. Aug. 17|H.Armstrong|R. Ramirez, 8/Oakland 
Mar.11|K. Overlin.. .|P. Mahoney. .10/Buffalo ug. 27|R. Robinson. |T. Motisi , 1|Chicago 
May 3)R. Toles..... i Buenos Aug. 27|C. Wright. . .|J. Marinelli... 2|Detroit 
Aires Sept.14/H. Armstrong ae Rodak..... 8|San 
Mar.23|T. Mauriello. . 3|New York |/Sept.15|J. Bivins..... T. Mauriello. ae Cleveland 
Mar.20/R. Robinson 7\New York ||Sept.21/F. Zivic...... J. Walker... .10|Philad 
Mar.23|L. Savyold. 9| Newark Sept.22|L. Savold....|J. Flynn..... Agron 
Mar.27|M. Rapise cf 10|Boston Sept.29|S. Angott..._|A, Soldi...;:.10|/New 
Mar.27|J. Louis. ... 6|New York Orleans 
Mar.30/H. Bobo. ._1|Pittsburgh || Sept.30|/H.Armstrong|E. Turner... if Oakland 
Mar.31|M. Bettina... . 10) Philadel. Bene, 30)H. Matthews/A. Hostak....10/Seattle 
Apr, 4/F. Apostoli...|/J. Mulli 2|New_York 2)J. Robinson.|L. Motta..... 10 New York 
Apr. 6/V. Bybee..... C. White..... 10/San Franc. See 6|M. Stage teks B. Mont- 
Apr. 7}J. Hivtcher:: -|P. Sealzo..... 8\New Eo gomery.....,10}Philadel. 
Apr. 10|M. Bettina...|/B. Beckwith. . 10|Chicag: Oct. 6/M. Belloise. s [Jy Botte) Ss : Philadel. 
Apr. 13/F. Zivic...... M. Berg .10 Pittsburgh Oct. 13/C. Wright, ../C. Cuebas.... 4)/Hartford 
Apr. 17|R. pobiason, DS Op Dt | oy: 6| Detroit Oct. 18/C. Wright. | ||H. Vasquez... 8 Ney ae 
Apr. 17/B. Pastor... .|J. Bivins. .... 10/Cleveland ||Oct. 19)R. Robinson. . Junnazzo . .10}Phil 
Apr. 17/C. Chavez. L, Salica..... 10|Hollywood |/Oct, 20/J, Bivins..... Pastor..... 10 rarer 
Apr. 20/T. Mauriello. E. Eatman... 5/Bridgeport |/Oct. 27|H. Armstrong E ZAividu sc San 
Apr. 23)R. Shank... .|F. Zivic...... 10|Minneapol. || Oct. 30/T. Mauriello.|L. Savold..... 10|/New York 
May 3)R. Toles..... A. Godoy.....12|Buenos Noy. 3|M. Berger.../E. Robinson.. 8|New York 
Noy. 6|R. Robinson _|V. Dellecurti. .10|New York 
ay 7|A. Spencer...}/B. McCoy.... 5|San France. || Nov. 6\L. Nova. .|E. Nordham.. 4}Portl’d, O.. 
May 7|c right. ../C. Constanting 8|New York || Nov. 9/J. Wilson... .|B. 8|New York 
May 13/J. Byrd...... L. Jenkins. ...10)HotSprings|; Nov. 9 L. Brooks. i . .12|Chicago 
May 15/S. Angott....|H. Stolz...... 15|New York ||Noy. 9|M. potlehe: j|R. .10|/Providence 
May 20/A. gids Nov. 9jA. Davis.....|F. 1)Wash., . 
foridis...... J. Colan...... 10/Chicago Nov.13/B. Jack...... . Stolz 7\New York 
May 22/T. Mauriclio B, Pastor .-10|New York || Nov.16/L. Savold....|J. *“Kapovich. 2|Baltimore 
May 25|L. Savold....)L. Nova...... 8)/Washingt’n|| Nov.16/T. Larkin....|F. Archer..... ‘10|/Newark, 
May 25/F. Zivic......|L. Jenkins. ...10|Pittsburgh N. J. 
May 25|N. Mann. .../B. Weinberg. .10|New Haven|| Nov.16|/S. Rangel....|F. Zivic......10|San Franc. 
May 28|R. Robinson.|M. Seryo.....10|/New York 4 


Amateur Boxing in 1942 


National Amateur Boxing Championships, Boston, 
ae April 16-17. 
2 lbs.—Leroy Jackson, Cleveland, O 
is lbs.—Bernard Decussen, New Orleans, La. 
126 Ibs.—James Marlo, Fort Mitchell, N. Y. 
135 Ibs.—Robert M Lackawanna, N. Y. 
147 Ibs.—Willard Buckless, Saugus, Mass. 
160 Ibs.—Samson Powell, Cleveland, O 
175 Ibs.—Robert Foxworth, St. ae Mo. 


ae aon Komar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tern Intercollegiate Boxing Cham meh Ss, 

yniversity of Virginia, Charlottesv: a, 

are’ 

120 Ibs.—Gerald Auclair, Syracuse. 

io Ibs.—Jess ates Penn State. 

135 Ibs.—Robert Peden, Army. 

145 lbs.—Robert Baird, Penn ‘State. 

155 Ibs.—Mark McGarity, Coast Guard Academy. 


165 Ibs.—Carlo Ortenzi, Western Maryland. 

175 Ibs.—Norman Rathbun, Virginia. 

Heavyweight—Salvatore Mirabito, Syracuse. 

Team championship won by Maryland with 16 
points. 

National Intercollegiate Boxing Championships, 
Baton Rouge, La., March 27-28. 

om Ibs.—Harper, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 


127 Ibs.—Miyagawa, San Jose State. 
135 Ibs.—Rankin, Wisconsin. 

145 Ibs.—Jollymore, Wisconsin. 

155 Ibs.—Lutz, Wisconsin. 

165 Ibs.—Rathbun, Virginia. 

175 Ibs.—Markis, Wisconsin, 


Heavyweight—Markis, Wisconsin. 
Team title won by Wisconsin. 


N. B. A. freezes titles of boxing champions 


National Boxing Association dye fiimoei 
ty reales the freezing of boxing titles for 
in the anes services. ‘‘A man in the 

complete protection of his 


all siroumnatenee until he is ots 
teaelends: a ee the _N. ah A. policy” said Abe J 
Green, head of the N. 


Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record; Heavyweight History 


_ 748 
° 2 e s : 
Joe Louis and His Record in 57 Ring Contests * 
1934 1937 
July _4—Jack Kracken, Chicago........ K.O. 1| jan 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo...... KO. 2 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago........K.O. 3 | Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago......... K.O. 2 Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City..... K.oO. 4 : 
Aug. 138—Jack Kranz, Chicago.......... Won 8 | +June22—James J. Braddock, Chicago...K.O. gf 
Aug. 27—Buck Everett. Chicago........ K.O. 2 Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York. ..... Won 15 
Sept. Be Ore aon Seoehaae aoe Ay, ae 10 nae 
ater, 0. fi one 
Oc: Pesan aykes, Chiaso. KO | S| Feb) 28—Nethan Mann, New Yorks //K0, be 
Oct. 30—Jack O’Dowd, Detroit ........K.O. 2) Apr. 1—Harry Thomas, Chicago...... K.O. 5 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago...... K.O. 1) June 22—Max Schmeling, New York... K.O. 1 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago... t : 1939 
sae aad a 1935 Do eater Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.0. 1 
Apr. 17—Jack r, angeles...... -O. 
ine 11—Hae Dickie, Pitebureh ae “Or 10 June 27—Tony Galetito, New York... EO: “f: 
Feb. 2i—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles K.O. 2 | Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit.......... -O. 
Mar. 8—Red Barry, Francisco K.O. 3 1940 
eet Patio - ‘Wee 19] Feb. _9—Arturo Godoy, New York.....Won 1 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago. K.O. Mar. 29—Johnny Paycheck, New York ..K.O. 
peed ee rae: ee at : i. : June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York.... ee 
Es : ¥ 4 Sebel ye ne | ee. Li—AL MeCoy, Boston: s. -=7.. 25 - . 
May -3—Willle Davies, Peoria, I... ... K.O. g | Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston 
May 7—Gene Stanton, K’l’m’zoo,Mich. K.O. 3 1941 , 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York. ....K.O. 6 | Jan. 31—Rea Burman, New York...... oO. 5 
Aug. 7—-King Levinsky, Chicago......- K.O. . Feb. 17—-Gus Derazazio, Philadelphia.’ K.O. 3 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York.........K.O. Mar. 21—Ahbe Simon, Detroit..s....... ‘o. 13 
Dec. 13—Pauiino Uzeudun, N. Y. C..... K.O. 4 Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis... Ko. 9 
1936 May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington K.O. 8 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago.....K.O. 1| June 18—Billy Conn, ‘New York KO. 13 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York....K-.O, by 12 Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York..... |”! ‘Oo. $ 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York...... K.O. 3 
Sept. 22—Al! Ettore, Philadelohia........K.O. 5 1942 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York...... K.O. 3} Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York...... K.O. 1 
Dec 14—HEddie Simms, Cleveland....... K.O. 1 | Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York....... o: 6 


itulations—Bouts, 57; knockouts, 49; won, 7; knocked out by, 1. 
Son MN ahuine-Joceph Louis Barrow—whose fists have won for him $2,263,784 in the hoster ne joined 
the United States Army (Jan. 12, 1942) at Governors Island, New York. Louis was born ( 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


in Lexington, Ala. 


1s89—July 8—-John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 poe nee a chboure Miss. (Last champion- 

ip bare knuckle bout. 
orrteoe Sept, 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
ee aan: 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—Noy. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. : 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. ames J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired July 3 Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy pares defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Squires, 
1 round, Colma, Cal. 

i—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 

Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, Landon. 

1908—March 17— pmmy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dub-in. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns. defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 oe SS gle taba 0 eee He 

*] ec. 26—J: fohnson_ stop ommy 
Te ol 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia, 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 


ay 13, 1914) 


Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement). 
1912—July 4—Jack 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, 
stopped by police). 
1913—Noy. 28—Jack 


Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 


Johnson knock: Andr 
aio 2 rounds, Paris mae: 5 


913—Dec. 9—Jack Jo! 
1 ype a: Bn ey ee 
MeisIs-—-Apell 6 -Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, rounds, Havana, Cuba. 
rolraepat tas gest) "Nue'S ant Span Moran, 
ck 


Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 


F920 Seve be yack D knock 

yey empsey ocked of 

Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. ae Bay. 
~ 1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City . 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey 
Sener 4 rounds, Boyle’s 

i cae 
1933—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tap cibbobe 8 sounds, Shetby, Mone 

pt. ac empse ock 
Pinfes@ fou Ro ore Oley 
pt. ne nney beat Jac - 
Bey Pk Maecenas yee: 
pt. ene Tunne t Ji 
10 rounds. decision, Chicago. is meek 
928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked 
BePaey, och aas: kanes, ated Now or 
ni , sho er . 
P ighe cones Max Schmelin ae 
—June 12—Max Schme of Ger = 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth rouma ee 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
tion of a successor to Gene Tunney. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey ‘defeated Max 
byes , 15 rounds, decision, New York Cit; 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York x 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer neh 
Carnera, 
#1935—J 


knocked out Georges 
Thirty Acres, Sersey 


eleven rounds, New York City, 
une 13—James J. Braddock defea’ 
Max Bear, 15 rounds, New York City. (Judge’s 


decision.) . 
knocked out James J. 


*1937—June 22—Joe Louis 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 
1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy F 


15 rounds (Judge's decision), New York City, 7? 


1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. eae tt 


Hono 


Johnson won on points from ~ 


Dempsey knocked out Jess 


une 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Tack 
out Primo 


ee ee es 
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1938—Apfil 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. ‘ 
1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
' Schmeling, one round, New York City. 
'__1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 
- 1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 
1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
le a pounds. Detroit, Mich. 
ebruary 9—Joe Louis defeated Artur 
ear in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 
1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Joh 
gears 2 es New York City. t 
0—June oe Louis knocked out A 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. a 


* Title changed hands. 


Largest Championship 


1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds, Boston. : 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia, 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C. 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova, 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—-Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

.1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 


Battle Gate Receipts 


Date Winner Loser Place Gate Receipts 
Sept. 22, 1927 -|Gene Tunney...... J. Dempsey........ Chicago $2,650,000 
Sept. 23, 192 Gene Tunney... 2: J. Dempsey... 2.12! Philadelphia, Pa... 122. 1,895,723 
July 2, 1 Dempsey. . .|Carpentier......... Jersey City, N. J.. ..... 1,626,580 
July 21, 1927 Dempsey . -|Jack Sharkey...... New, York City......0 1,083,529 
Sept. 14. 1923 Dem Firpo New York City........ 1,082,590 
Sept. 24, 1935 Joe Louis Max Baer... -|New York City......... 8,352 
June 22, 19 Joe Louis Max Schmelin -| New York City.. 40,096 
July 26, 9238 Gene Tunney Tom Heeney New York City 691,014 
_ June 22, 1937 ......... Joe Louis J. Braddock .|Chicago, Ill... 640,420 
Sept. 29, ME 5 aa Me ratie ESUB carta Louis Nova -|New York Cit 583,821 
June 21, 1936........ Max Schmeling..... Joe Louis . | New York City.. ’ 
Sept. 11, 1924........ UES a one .|Jersey City, N. J. 462,850 
‘labs ig CS Benny Leonard... ..|Lew Tendler. New York City.. : 
July 4, 1939......... Dempsey.........- Willard Toledo. Ohio....... ye, 452,522 
June 18, 1941........ GE BOWS... cic ck Billy New York City........ 451,743 
LE CPt Se ee (yy Lt eae ery clies ea Villar Jersey City, N. J....... 434,269 
maine: 21, 1932;...... Sharkey........ ...|Schmeling......... New York City........ 429,000 , 
June 14, 1934..-...... Wax Bier.) Soac.s Primo Carnera..... New York City........ 417,630 
Ribena a ey s oP WADIB. oo ook oes ses Weinert: 3.28 .c.55 New York City........ 400,000 
ED 2774929 <5. Jack Sharkey....... Young Stribling. ...|Miami Beach, Fla...... 395,369 
hy 27, 1922.0. ..5.. Benny Leonard..... Lew Tendler....... Jersey City, N. J........ 367,862 
May 12, 1923........ Heavyweight charity|bouts............. New York City......... 350,000 
Sept. 20, 1939......../Joe Louis......... Bob Pastor........ Detroit, Mich.......... 347,870 
June 26, 1935... .....jJoe Louis. .......... Camera; § -. vis p<. « New York City.. Wa 328,655 
Sept. 26, 1929........]Jack Sharkey....... Tom Loughran.....}New York City......... 320,355 


Golden Gloves Championships, 1942 


Inter-City Championships, New York vs. Chicago, 
New York City, March 30, won by New York, 9 
bouts to 7, including alternate contests. 

112-POUND CLASS 
_ _ Championship—Ralph MeNeil, New York, de- 
feated Hank Ulrich. 

Alternates—Melvyn Pullen, defeated 
Lee Booker. 

< 118-POUND CLASS 
, Championship—Jack Graves, Chicago, defeated 
Al Turner. 
Alternate—Charles Riley, Chicago, knocked out 
Nick Picarello in 2:35 of second round. 
126-POUND CLASS 
. Championship—Tommy Rotolo, New York, de- 
feated Sammy Derrico. 
Alternate—Victor Resto, New York, defeated 


Arloc Roye. , 
135-POUND CLASS 
Championship—Morris Corona, Chicago, defeated 
ene Burton. ? 
Alternate—Doc Henry, New York, defeated Julius 


_ Menendez. 
147-POUND CLASS 
Championship—Bob Burns, Chicago, 
Benny Deans. 
Alternate—Marvin Bryant, Chicago, 
Joseph Bowman. 
160-POUND CLASS 
Championship—Joe Carter, New York, defeated 
Benny McCombs. 


Chicago, 


defeated 
defeated 


Alternate—Reginald Osborne, New York, defeated 


Forrest Gee. 
175-POUND CLASS 

Championship—Clent Conway, New York, de- 
feated Tom Attra. 

Alternate—Leroy Chicago, defeated 
Samuel Springer. 

HEAVYWEIGHT CLASS 

Championship—Jimmy Carollo, New York, de- 
feated Hubert Hood. 

Alternate—Robert Ramsey, New York, defeated 
James Phillips. 

Tournament of Champions—New York City, 
March 18. 

112-lb. Class—R. McNeil, Newark, N. J., defeated 
R. Dabney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

118-lb; Class—A. Turner, Trenton, N, J., defeated 
C. Vinci, Rome, N. Y. 

126-Ib. Class—T. Rotolo, Syracuse, N. Y., de- 
feated D. Matthews, Savannah, Ga. 

135-Ib. fee ee New York, defeated 
R. McQuillan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“we Class—B. Deans ae N. J., defeated 
R. Vernon, Washington, D. C. 

160-Ib. Ciass—J. Carter, Syracuse, N. Y., defeated 
J. Rowsey, Huntington, W. V 


Jeffries, 


a. j 
175-lb. Class—C. Conyers New York, K.O. Ist. 


round, J. Fowlks, Newark, J. 
Heavyweight—J. Carollo, New York, defeated 
R. Ramsey, Huntington, W. Va. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


| Year Name Sport Points 
1930. .| Bobby Jones, jr... 1625 
1931. .| Barney Berfinger 425 
 1932..|J. A. Bausch...... 687 
1933. .|Gienn Cunningham 611 
_ 1934..] W. R. Bonthron. or 1072 
1935...1W. L. Little. Jr.......- 694 


sane James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is. 
arded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his :per- 
¢ for mee, example and influence as an amateur 
- and’a’man, has: done the most during the year .to 


Z « Tiss ey 


Year j Name Sport | Points 
1936..|Glenn Morris.........- Track 1106 
1937. .|J. D. Budge......-...- Te! 398 
ee ee ae EAE SOT areiuees ee ska 

..|J. W. Burk. ...-----e++ 
1940, é ry Rice... Track 013 


1941... 


the cause of sportsmanship.”" The A. A. U. 
5 sec Jeaders throughout the country in its 
search for the No. 1 sportsman of the year, 
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College Football Standings for 1942 
SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI VALLEY 
Points Points 
W. L. T. For Agst. Ww. L. TT. For. Agst. 
26 EL Onns8 98 | rulaa.. Pac sete aes 5 0 188 
i aE oO ees 8 | Oklahoma A. & M......... 4° OP) 0, tbe) eee 
lh hi gOS BE ED | Bt outs Oa ee nthe ad 29 3 = OU peal wes 
oa ge ete ek 62 Washington. ...:....-..<. 2 Dodie 6 34 125 
-4 2 0 Oy 41! Creightoiee chaste aes T5400 00; oe aT 
oe 2 eae me BOY DiGkererecs cage “keene 14/707 S52 =e 
2 : : Ma und WESTERN ie ss 
1 Obie Staten se ae cee 5 Soe 
Sih eee 4230) At ATS Wisconsine agent oa,08p Sea ce ee 7 38 
Mississipply 452s. fess 0° 2b, - 0 23). -'136-f Diinote: Se eee eee 3 8 80 99 
PCONTUCKY cisipecic sale sess e 0 6 0 49) -\ 101 I wiictivan’: cee cae he 10 111 81 
He apes delete pre 3 ban : a 2 at ne 
4 SOUTHEEN OWS. 5. soy eee elena ves 
wuepag Mer 8 2 8 ME) Riedie it 8 hee 
fice Moreste .: 5 PUTGUE. - 2.024. we eee 
Virginia Tech. . faueeel That 85 46 | Northwestern............. 6 26-0 61 114 
North Carolina To ¥ 1 104 54 SOUTHWEST 
Duke Bete: choy il: eek re L380 33 ¢ tl” 0 g4499 39 
No, Carolina State........ ce ee 41 67 Sea: 93 21 
MITA 0 et ee ee ee ees 3 3 0 51 33 2 0 54 57 
Mhe Citadel; oo... 55.66... .% 2 2 0 35 45 2 1 42 60 
Clemson..... 2) 6 oe ee 2 3 1 42 46 3 1 76 45 
pogo ihe Vege a ; ~ 2 = Wea 35 AL 53 74 
eorge Washington....... E 
2a ened gnenaaannae 2 4 1 68 120 0) oe 
Ai ONS fe Acacia 2 4 1 67 105 
South Carolina........... ine Pa 40 iD | MIssGURL, ck 020 eae Oe £? Ot) Peas 33 
PRIGHINGHE, Hwee ae ccie' <=. 2 T 5 0 21 92)) Oblahomas..20: 52. «mies Fs 3 1 1 121 20 
Washington and Lee...... 04 0 53 80} Nebraska. ........, 000... RE et) 53 52 
. Kansas State...... Ziusr 35 836147 
PACIFIC COAST ANSAS, Deal at eevee ohio et 1 4 0 52 108 
oe eee 4 1 0 92 38 IOWA State. Sats eth. Mais 1 t 0 39 105 
Washington State......... Bewdy aay 128) 255 
nk hea ea aa SNE le 08.5 iy 33 BIG SEVEN 
PHASOROMEECo\bs wiatals esos ge ene 5 2 0 171 GBI Colonades: win nse tis ae 5 1 0 172 47 
Oregon State,............ re Bas eg | E28 |} Gtahe. aes 8S o on eek 5 tO 142 51 
WVASMINSION: of is cece wise as S14 A? 86 G0} Denver. cis si. 5 2... a oe 1 100 85 
VALOR TIE Ts 6h. scene sos s 3 4 0 74 95.) OtahiState J03..4 225.2548 a es | 56 «115 
EGR OM Siete ala chs wale w av 2 wis @ 58 128] Colorado State........... 2 sa.) 0 56 93 
FROLENOtueNtth cans * vdy sien Tt & 0 28 121] Brigham Young.......... a) sade a 30 103 
IMORUBNEY<.5.. +p 100030 O 5). 0 26.) (170) Wyoming, . S45. eevee i Sue 47 109 
All-America Football Teams for 1942 
Grantland Rice Bill Stern 
Position in Collier's ‘ in Look Associated Press United Press 
BAND os icie’s oss Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner 
Wisconsin Wisconsin Wisconsin Wisconsin 
TACKLE....... Wildung Wildung Wildung Wildung 
Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota 
GUARD........| Franks Agase Ramsey Agase ‘ 
Michigan Illinois William and Mary | Illinois 
CENTER.......| Domnanovich. Domnanovich Domnanovich Moseley 
Alabama Alabama Alabama Yale 
ee MUIR ERIN ictishs sve.0's Houston Taylor Taylor Hardy 
Ohio State Stanford Stanford Georgia Tech 
TACKLE....... Olds Wistert Johnson Wistert 
Army Michigan Kentucky Michigan 
END.......++5+- Currivan Kuczynski Shaw Dove 
Boston College Pennsylvania Ohio State Notre Dame 
BACK..........| Hillenbrand Fellows Dobbs Hillenbrand 
Indiana Fresno State Tulsa Indiana 
BACK.,........| Governall Bertelli Governali Governali 
Columbia Notre Dame Columbia Columbia 
BACK,.........| Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich 
Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia 
BACK,........: Holovak Holovak Holovak Holovak : 
Boston Coilege Boston College Boston College Boston College 


LS DIOL AINE I AP DS FA Mg cP ne EN, 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New — prk World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, con 
determine the outsta. ding football coach of the year. Under the supervision Of the Word melee 
football coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 
ranking as the football|coach of the year. The poll has attained national standing and recognition, 


Year Coach School Year Cc 
1935. ...Lynn Waldorf... . Northwestern 1939. ...Dr. Bawara Anderson. iota cae 
1936 “Richard Harlow. - ‘Harvard 1940, -- Clark D. Shaughnessy 2/2 Stanford 
E . Edw: ©. My - Lafayette SAAe. A ‘ 
1938. | |) William F. Kern. . :Carnegie Tech welt id vomit 9 Not ee 
hain as 2 oy ee ee 
Professional Football Champions by Years 
Year Team ¥ Year Team Year Team Year T ; 
1922—Canton Bulldogs |1927—New York Giants | 1932—c a oaoe 
1923—Canton Bulldogs |1928—Providence Steam 1s3s—ohiees Bente iy biber ss Bton Red- 
1924—Cleveland Roller 1934—New York Giants | 1988—New York Gi ts 
1925—Chicago Cardinals!1929—Green Bay Packers | 1935—Detroit Lions 1939—Green Bay Packers 


1926—Frankford Yellow 1930—Green Bay Packers .1936—G ao 
Jackets 1931—Green Bay Packers | ‘ ApS, Bae Faceaee igat cohen eos 


The champions from 1933 are based on the playoff system which started in that year. oe ey 


wi See 


mayo y we, ear 
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Intercollegiate Football Scores for 1942 


*Unbeaten, untied teams. 


54—S. a." 0 
21—Mississippi State. 6 
27—Pensacola Naval. 0 


19—Ga. derbi . 35 


*AMHERST 


ARKANSAS 


7—Mississippi...... 
O—TexasA&M.... 


ARMY 
Cadets 


it) 
- 28—Cormell......... 4 
0 


O—Pennsylvania... 19 
0—Notre Dame.... 13 
19—Virginia Tech... 7 


40—Princeton....... 7 
DE INAVS, 5 025-2 es 14 
AUBURN 
Yellow Jackets 
20—Chattanooga 7 
Q—Georgia Tech 15 
27—Tulane......... 13 
Q—Florida......... 6 
6—Georgetown..... 6 
a Mioiapt Biante. 6 
Dp: Ey 
14—-Georgia Peek 41 
25—Louisiana State. 7 
27—Georgia......... 13 
41—-Clemson........ 13 
BATES 
Bobcats 

rere ay: Rate Ss, « = 
1g Novice. 0 
—Maine.......... 9 

= nowacth ASS) ERE! 
7T—Colby.......<.. 12 


BOSTON C COLLEGE 


AOBOSSCOONS 


on 


Terriers 


‘e 


‘o 


BOWDOIN 
Polar Bears 


13— Rt 0 
18—Wesleyan 0 
O—Amherst 25 
O0—Williams 19 
13—Colby wes, AS 
18—Bates. 0.55.0. 86 12 
I2—Maine. ........3 6 
BROOKLYN 
Kingsmen 
7—Fort Totten..... 27 
OQ—Panzer—....... 7 
(gee OS On 47 
38——N. Y. Aggies.... 0 
12—Clarkson T...... 14 
39—Ft. Hamilton 0 

(one OF 9 OAR A ae 
27—C. CN. ¥ 26 
BROWN 
Bears 
28—Rhode Island... 0 
28—Columbia....... 21 
7—Lafayette....... 0 
13—Princeton: ...... 32 
Yale 5c 5 s5 se 27 
aay. Cross..... 14 
O—Harvard:*< 2. ; 7 
0—Colgate “SER ee 13 
BUCKNELL 
Bisons 
7—Lebanon Val.... 0 
7—Penn State...... 14 
7—Temple.;..32,- 7 
7—Rutgers.. .% 255.) 9 
13—Boston U....... 7 
13—Lafayette....... 7 
7—Gettysburg..... 6 
oi Case tii sat s0 0s 6 
27—F. &M i) 
CALIFORNIA 
Golden Bears 
6—St. Mary's. . ett 
8—Oregon State.... 13 
6—Santa Clara. Py ts 
O—U.C. LL. A.; 21 
19—Washingto 6 
20—Oregon - 2 
13—Montana....... 0 


7—Stanford........ 26 


CALIF. PRE-F. 
38—College Pacific.. 9 
10—Oregon......... 9 

LA 


18—U. C..L. A...... % 
59—Santa Ana Air... 0 
0—Washington..... 0 
13—Santa Clara..... 6 
13—Stanford........ 28 
CARNEGIE TECH 
; Skiboos 
O—Geneva......... 26 
fe at cee 0 
BHCASE So cscs spies 24 
19—Grove CU sts): 6 
27—Buffalo.......-. 14 
6—Pittsburgh. . 19 
Cc. GC. ats a 
Beave 
0—Lebanon ‘Valley . of 
0—Monteclair. . 
0—Susquehanna | 
20—Hobart..... 6 
0—Ft. To 51 
O0—Moravian 32 
7—Brooklyn ave A 
26—Brooklyn....... 27 
CLEMSON 
Tigers 
32—Presbyterian. . os 
O—V.M.1I......... 


6—N. Carolina State 9 
7—Boston eae 14 
18—S. Carolina. . 
6—Wake Forest. « 19 
0—George 
6—Jacksonyille N.S, - 24 
12—Furman, . 
13—Auburn.. 


epee 


at | 


COAST GUARD 
14—Wesleyan....... 


14—Colby..,. 


52—Middlebury . Sa 
O—Connecticut..... 16 


COLBY 
White Mules 


58—Lowell Tex...... 

O—Norwich,........ 14 
12—Coast Guard,... 14 
26—Middlebury..... 6 
12—Bowdoin........ 13 
6—Maihe........... 29 
2— Bots. ee ce a 

COLGATE 

Red Raiders 
49—St. Lawrence.... 0 
18—Comell.',. 05.7... 6 
—Dartmouth..... 19 
(VS Ce ee 34 
10—Penn. State..... 13 

6—«Holy Cross..... 

35—Columbia....... 26 
14—Syracuse........ 0 
13—BrowD. ........- 0 

COLUMBIA 

Lions 


39—Fort Monmouth. 0 


Zi— BOW, «suk te 28 
6—Army 34 
12—Penn. . 42 
14—Cornell 13 
26—Colgate 35 
9—Navy..... 13 
13—Daremouth 26 
CONNECTICUT 
Nutmegs 
0—Maryland 
26—Mass. State 
7—Wesleyan. ; 
2O—Maine . ol .0-.< cists 
21—Springfield...... 14 
32—Middlebury..... 0 
13—Rhode Island.... 6 
16—Coast Guard.... 0 
CORNELL 
Big Red 
20—Lafayette....... 16 
8 oon ie te cone 18 
8—Army.......... 28 
stom State...... 0 
7—Syracuse........ 12 
13—Columbia....... 14 
IZ —Vale.. S56 8S as 7 
21—Dartmouth..... 19 
7—Pennsylvania... 34 
DARTMOUTH 
Indians 
17—Holy Cross...... 
58—_Miami (Ohio) . 
19—Colgate......... a4 
14—Harvard........ 2 
ff 4S PP pO cerion 17 
14—W. and M....... 35 
19—Princeton....... 7 
19—Cornell. i ...22 fs 21 
26—Columbia....... 13 
DETROIT 
Titans 
27—Wayne......... 0 
16—Fort Knox...... 0 
Bee ntieran- rt. 
6—Georgetown..... 0. 
On Maquette. 10 
ee ie beta 0 


7—Arkansas. ..,... 14 
é—Oldanoma a. &M. 33 


DUKE 
Blue Deyils 
if ARS Sr. 


7—Manhattan. 
14—St. yineae 
7—St. Mary 
6—Miss. State. : 
6—Villanova.. 
13—Lakehurst Naval 


FLORIDA 
Gator: 


Rams 
14—Purdies eee a 


GEORGETOWN 
Hoyas 
"7—Temple bats Rea 6 
14—Mississippi...... 6 
9—Manhattan...., V6 
6—~—Aubum, 4.3 4009 6 
0—Detrolt., 72,400 


6 
0—Boston College.. 47 
7—N. C. C. Pre-Flight. my 
28—No. Carolina® os 
21—George) Wash.. 


GEO. WASHINGTON 


Colonials 
20—Westn. Maryland 0 
27—Richmond...... ‘ 

2—The Citadel..... 14 
o— AD. one 
O—W. and’M.SFrg, 61 
6—Kentucky....... 27 
7—Clemson. Saree 0 
O—Wake Forest.... 20 
O—Georgetown..... 21 
GEORGIA 
Bultods 
7—Kentucky...... 6 
14 acon N.Sv 0 
40—Furman,...... 7 
48—Mississippi...... 13 
40—Tulane......... 0 
35—Cincinnati..... . 13 
2i—Alabama,.:..... #48 
75—Florida.,.... 
40-—Chattanooga. . 0 
13—Auburn.,.... sone 


34—Georgia Tech... Q.- 


oe 


———— 


—_ 


— ee . 


A ee as 


— 
> 
'~ * 


a. 


et a ae 


. 
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GA. avian ¢ | hOWA PRE “FLIGHT | i “8.8 pete oa 
Bac ROSY WAL ATi eG | Ol. enna a eee ae 50—Pittsburgh..-... is 
MeN Cat Pret. }4] 2o—Norihwesiein--: 1 | 49—ta.st- Normal, 9 fae 
26 Pensacola N.S. RO ee te Ar eeiasiyl Shae: 41 ah Nebr Me 
Pocsaeneon ene 6 | 26—Indiana....:.... 6 | 21—Mississippi...... 7 | 16—Michigan....... 14 
Lie ead ad Se 3 26—Indiana....:.... 7 | 34=Ga Pre bughé, 0 | 19-oNortheatarn: a 
41—Auburn... 13—Fort Knox...... “7 | 34—Ga. ss 26 | O—Indiana........ 7 
Y fered 44: SPP area 0 | 46—Nebraska....... pe BA Lee Mee ehi-ls 18 | 27 = Towa fie 7 
35—Alabama..... »-. 19} O—Ohio State...... pe RE tere Gate's Se i eae wispa pete 20 
GEORGIA TECH 18—Tulane. 22220222 
15 arrellow Jackets eh Shae MISSISSIPPI ; 
13—Notre Dame.... 6) 7—Denver......... MAINE e , 
30—Chattanooga.... 12 HCY SoD Pe 26 Black Bears if a8 fare Ee : ‘ 
nets nO aie 8 ; 29—Drake vate 2—Columbia....... 34 | 13Geo stich: eee 
ee 8g igsourt oh 5| 7—New Hampshire. 20 Louisiana State. 21 — 
Boaeouke:: $1. 7 oklapomin. 3. 14| 7—Connecticut 26| 6—Arkansas....... 
47—Kentucky....... cf 7 nOUREOS oon 32 | 9—Bates.. 7 48 MemphisiGtalee Oo. 
anise yee: 7 | 20-—Kansass 222.12 13 | 28—Colby. 18 | O—vanderbiie 19 
PS HIOPIa ss feces —Bowdoin. ‘ 
0—Georgia......... 34{ 6—Kansas State.... 7 18M. State Stic 14 
GREAT LAKES mAtoae 
Dee CRS aT a Jayhawkers ge ae: MISSISSIPPI STATE 
25—lowa..... 1... +. 0—Iowa P.-Flight.. 61 | 97 »unienberg 7 : 
7—Pittsburgh...... 6 0 Marquette Bie ee pate rakes : : 
7—Wisconsin....... 13 (ae poe 17 Lge Aidt OWD..... p 
O-—-Mich. State..--. 14) @ rex. Christian... 41 ae tna we 
Bye MeenOUET . <. gif 0—Oblahoma....... 35 | (6 weenie. 
Se-purdues.as.... (Oo) eo Vx ahoma....... 29 | 9 Villanova. .-.4 0. 
peo Grant 0 eR Seraph cp teeeee 7 | 12—Marquette 
24—Marquette 0} 19—Wash, (St. LA. 7 ; 
6—Illinois. 0 | 13—Iowa State...... 2 
48—Northwestern... 0 | 13 Misounl ss. 2 
HARVARD MARQUETTE 4 
Crimson KANSAS STATE Iden Avalanche MISSOURI e 
O—No. Car. Pre-F.. 13 Wildcats 14—-Kansas......... Tigers , 
7—Pennsylvania 19 | 37—Kansas Wes..... 6| 7—Wisconsin....__. 31—Fort Riley...... 0 
7—W. and peserinit | O— Texas... sch. : 64 | 34—Iowa State... .. 12 | 38—St. Louis. 17.7? 7. 
ea mouth. -- 14| 7_¥ort Riley... 2! 21 | 28—Mich. State... .. 7 | 36—Colorado... . 2... 3 
Q—Army.......... 14| 6 Duquesne...._.. 33 | 39—Arizona......... 0} 9—Wisconsin. . || *” 17 
19—Prineeton 5 glia fe 14 2—Missourl........ 46 | 10—Detroit......... 6—Kansas St....... 12 
7—Michigan....... 35 | 7—Kansas..../..)_ 19 | 27—Manhattan.. ||” 12 | 45—Iowa State...... F 
7—Brown.........% 0} 0Q~—Wichita.. 9} O—Great Lakes * = 24/ Q—Great Lakes. i7= 
g—Vales) 5 7) 0—Oklahoma . 76 | 34—Camp Grant. 0 | 26—Nebraska....."! ‘ 
O—Indiana.. . 54 6—Oklahoma...... 6 
Ls CROSS MR nie . PM a a we ten rd i 
rusaders Vebraska.... — Kansas tine ; 
Bee peout aes fas a: aercrrapitn 
uquesne....... me 
@G—Fort Totteh:...: 0] KENTUCKY | 34—Conneetleut.-- 9 ANAYY 
ey Be ies 
28—No. Gar. Sidis. | 0 | 6—Georgin.-.-.... 3 Hutgers 6 2°02: 28 W.and M...... 3 
6—Colgate......... S5—Mavier... ches bec 19 51—Western Md..... 9 | 38—Virginia. ..... 7 6 
14—Brown 20 | 583—W. and L........ 13—Florida 0 | ,O—Princeton..... .. 10 
18—Temple......... 0} .6—Vanderbilt...... Duke See Hien 49\| 13-—Vale\. tue 6 
28—Man epean, Rae mH Pe ett ka Scatattss as 27—Vireinta RR AGN - 0—Georia ‘Tech. 21 
ollege.. 12| O—Alabama....°’:. 14 | 27-—Virginia.. 2... : iF. 
Beg osron) Colles 27—Geo. Washington 6 | 32—W. and L.. 1! a8 f\ OREN ‘otre Dame. 5 
ILLINOIS Cena mech... 47 13—Columbia. 9 
Tilini O—Tennessee....... 26 MASS. STATE pee sta e 
Sete Dakota... : Statcenen 
-—Butler.......... 
Bader) caravmrrs | gree 38] Mepnagr 
a aE at Leopards 6—Rhode Isiand.:: 21] o—towa 27 
owner: Pit toe 7 ge Cis Page 3 “ 18—Worcester T..... 6 26 Towe State (i) 
14—Northwestern..; 7| 7—Wort ‘Nronmouth: 3 oy ting une < 0 indisas 1 poe ee 12 
20—Ohio State...... 4 ))) O-—Brown i! lice: a, ae ON... 66. 7 mnesota,..... 15 
O0—Great Lakes... .. 6 19—Virginia eich 2 ae ig} O-- Putte: Fads cost 7—Oklahoma....... 0 
20—Camp Grant.,.. 0} 7—Bucknell..... | ! 13 14—Kansas.... | ae 
19—Rutgers 6—Missouri...., +++ 26 
NDIANA 0—Lakehurst N..... 14 MICHIGAN Q—Pittsburgh...... 6 
Dicoalate ¥—Lehigh...... 25... Wolverines Towa Pre-F....- 46 
58—Butler.......... oh Greet Lake 0 eS Se 
—Ohio Stat 32 — Michigan Sta‘ 
fa—Nebraskee Renn 4 0 | LAKEHURST NAVAL 14—Towa Fre-Pllght. 26 
6—Princeton. . 20 | 34—Northweste i6| *NEW_HAMPSHIRE 
Bare weucren seh a 0—Maryiand 14 FAY Lo beds rm. 16 Wildcats 
13—Towa. 1... ss. 96 | .7—Delaware 19 ose Tinomecee, F 14 | 20—Maine.......... 
ae 0 | 14—Albright. 0 | 35—WHarvard...._°.. 20—Springfield...... ¢é 
0 | 20—Penn M. 7 | 32—Notre Dame. ... 20 | 14—R. I. State... 2. 3 
0 14 —Soranton. 14 | (7—Ohio State...) 21 me Ta testes : 
—Lafayette. ri — duet 
0 27—Muhlenberg. 7 28—Iowae es. sce ees 14 18—Northeastern.,.. 0 
O—Duquesne..,.... 13 
LEHIGH nigage yee ie None CARQLING 
n r 
Engineers 04=Michigan seuepes 20 
Ge VIE Eels av ifurs 33 AYDE. Si inpeakathe 
3—Penn State...... 19 | 7—Marquette...... 28 
Beer IME ae 3 an 0 | 14—Great Lakes..... 0 
28—Rutgers......... 10 | 7—Temple...... , 
13—Purdue. 7 | 51—Hampton-Syd 6 | 13—Wash. State.,... 28 
Minnesota 30 Bo ublenbers Megane pitt y eratuae kee 
—Minnesota, 5 —Dickinson....... 0 — THAT 4.3, «0 
14—Michigan. . - 281 7—Lafayette..... 7 5 : 


N. GCG, PRE-FLIGHT 
13—Harvard........ 0 
ié-Gconsia Pre-F... 14 

ate 7 


6—Boston Coll 7 
3 "ita tea Sst ese : 
a Gieorsctown he 7 
17—Manhattan...,. 0 
14—W. and M...... 0 

O—Fordham....... 6 

N. C. TE 
Wotfoas 

O—Davidson....... 
13—Richmond...... 0 

pee et eee 


eo Miamicig: Ls 

fos ccomotown Sota 28 
NORTHWESTERN 
Idcats 

12—Iowa uw Pre-Flight. 20 
ERORBS Fe. = <5, 0 
Se eae 7 
16—Michivan’ 34 
hio State. - 20 
7—Minnesota...... 19 
‘ae li eae 14 
» 19—Wisconsin...... 20 
_ 20—Notre ee 27 
_ @—Great Lakes. 48 


NOTRE DAME 

’ Fighting Irish 
7—Wisconsin...... 7 
Sa a Teeli,.s\. 13 


27—Stanford........ 0 
—Iowa ae wan] 
pee IONS. 14 
Laan Xe re 0 
Pee ATMY. 5 Secs oe. 
20—Michigan....... 32 


GaP UrGUE... soos 0 

; poe worthwestern:.. on 

e¢—Wisconsin...... 17 
59—Pittsburgh.. 1... 19 

feet —ilinols. s,s... 20 

_ 21—Michigan.._" || 7 
'41—Iowa Pre-Flight. 12 

; 

? OKLAHOMA 

: Sooners 

/ O—OkKla. A. and M 0 
So as 23 
agi) SC 
25—Kansas......... 
O—Nebraska....... 


f= 6—Missouri...’..... 
wa 7aemple.: eiateteveras 


iy OREGON 
é Webfoots 
 9—Calif. Pre-Flight. 
_ O—Wash. State.... 


(she! o\s 5 Sielers = 


Beavers 


aan ee ee : 
3—California,..... 

: ¥ Cc. ae orctan, ee 
janta Clara..... 
ran Stee 26 
‘Washington..... 13 
Montana... m0) 

Soe MF, Sheeler a8 


PENNSYLVANIA SANTA CLARA 
Quakers Broncos 
6—Georgia P.-F.... 14} 12—Utah........... 0 

7 | 14—Stanford.,....... 6 
7—California...... 6 
mes ary a Wwegu te She = 0 
6—U.'C 


SOUTH ROE 
amecocks 
O—Tennessee...... 


PENN STATE 
Nittany sone 
14—Buckneil. A 


19—Lehigh. . O—At West Virginia 3 
O—Cornell, . 6—Clemson.,...... 
13—Colgate. $4—Cltadel a 6.) ies 
O—W. Virginia. |: "! O—Alabama....... 29 
18—Syracuse..__._. BATMAN yo 56:5 3h 
13—Pennsylvania. . Be Miarh. 5 ss wan or 
14—Pittsburgh...... 14—Wake Forest. . 33 
PITTSBURGH a galaronnta 
Panthers 3—Tulane gaeateae —Are 27 


7 i paimetioks 


SO. METHODIST 

26—N en rane ‘s 

ort exas Tea, 
dng me 7—Pittsburgh...... 20 
20-—Lakehurst Naval a ea feeeees 7 
7—William nidiera ge 19 SUE a a alah 5 
10—Navy.......... ae Christi. . ae 
af bennsvivaiiid ; 2b—Texas. Ke & ME “* 27 

Js thd SE TESUSAS - «3/5 +/n10 
7 Daremowsy Mss FS gia siniwiake late By 

nee Ce ane Shera As ainsi aiioine 

7—army Cee 
STANFORD 

Ww. cern St 6 

PURDUE O0—Washington St.. 
Boilermakers 6—Santa Clara..... 14 
7—Fordham....... 14| O—Notre Dame.... 27 
O—Vanderbilt...... bA—Idaho.. 6. oe cs i 
7—Northwestern. . . 14—So. California 6 
O0—Ohio State...... 7—U. 0.3%. Bitccad 20 
O—Wisconsin...... 13 | 20—Washington..... ie 

T-ROWE s «0 eoefdid'y: = = 


49—Oregon State... 13 
26—California.\..... vi 


6—Mich. State. . 28—Calif. Pre-Flight. 13 


O—Indiana..../ 1)! 20 
- YRACUSE 
rangemen 
RICE 58—Clarkson...... 
Owls 25—Boston U....... 


18—Corpus Christi... 7 
27—Louisiana State. 14 


0 
13—Western Reserve 0 
19—Holy Cross..... 0 


h2——Ooritell ay vaanrae ch 
O—No. Car. Pr.-F... 9 
13—Penn State. .... 18 
0—Colgate?..%: «ce. 14 
12—Rutgers: ........ 7 
TEMPLE 

Owls 7 

0—Georgetown..... 

es gd ER as ee ey 


The Scarlet 


Z 
6—So. Methodist... 6 
O—N. Car. Pre-F... 34 
7—Michigan State.. 7 
0—Boston College... 28 


O—Holy Cross..... 13 
4—Oklahoma....,. 7 
7—Villanova....... 20 
‘ Ta doe! 
ST. MARY’S 
Galloping Gaels 0—South Carolina. . Pr 
0—California...... 40—Fordham . 
20—Nevada,........ E 2 
27—San Francisco 3 
13—Loyola...... z 
0—Fordham.:..... ao 
7—Duquesne...... Pre : 
' 7—Santa Clara....% a 
33—Mather Field, ;. f 
26—Almeda C. G... 


TEXAS 
Longhorns 
40—Corpus-Christi. 0 
64—Kansas State.. 0 
0—Northwestern..; 3 
7—Oklahoma, ..... 0 
47—Arkansas....... 6 
os Ae es 3 


TEXAS A & M. 
Texas Aggies 
tate.. 17 


0—Baylor........! 6 
41—Arkansas....... 0 
ae Sabha diang by 

¢ tetas = steaeeeeean 12 

Tt. Ch 
Horned Frogs 

(—U. CLA eee 6 
13—Arkansas.._ 2177 6 
41—Kangas)) cae nie 6 

7—Texas A. & M.. 2 
21—Pens, Nav...... 

7—Baylor......._- 0 

6—Texas Tech... 13 
13—Texas: . 3.28 hee 

0—Rice see 26 
14—5. M03 ee 

TULANE 


Green Wave 
27—Southern ae 13 


13—Auburn. ae 
18—Rice.- sc eee 7 
0—Georgia 27 40 
29—No. Barina 14 
28—Vanderbilt...... aon 
O—Miss. State. .... 7 
O—Geo. Pre-Fl..... 7 
Se are ay, 18 
*TULSA 


84—Waco Air Base.. 0 


‘Benin 


30—Oregon State r 
21—California. ..... 0 
14—Santa Clara..... 6 
apni Bore oe rs 
i—Oregon aa one 14 
14—wadtingtore 10 
VANDERBILT 
Commodores 
52—Tennessee Tech.. 0 
26—Purdue... a. 0 
7—Kentucky...... 6 
O—Miss. State..... 33 
86—Centre. . 6. .2.. 
21—Twane, ae, 28 
ae eter be 0 
7—Alabama. , aaa 
7—Tennessee....._. 19 = 
VERMONT 
Catamounts 
13—Rhode Island... 70« 
20—Rutgers........ 27 
13—Mass. State..... 
12-—UnioOn <a ae 6 
21—-Trinity 2 ee 14 
14—Norwich.. 10 
18—Middlebury.. RP rs 7 
VILLANOVA 
Wildcats 
13—Man. Beach.... 20 
13—Florida......:.. 3 
6—Auburn.,...... 14 
32—Manhattan..... 
32—Iowa gpa Heese il 
O—-Detroit.. tafe ae woe 
0—Dudquesne. . 6 
20—Temple.... fee 


aT eS” lw Oe ey er 


NT ee eae” eC 


VIRGINIA W. AND L. 
Cavaliers nerals 
12—Hampden-Sydney 0| 7—West Virginia... 21 
OS NEV Y Sic tates tole 35| O—Kentucky....... 53 
18—Vi Mo bres; 38 | O—Rollins......... 44 
7—Richmond...... 7 | 20—Hamp-Sydney... 13 
13—Lafayette....... 19| 6—Va. Tech........ 13 
14—Va. Tech>....... 20| 6—Richmond...... 3 
34—W. and L....... 737-5 Vitginin ces. 34 
12—Maryland...... 27 | 13—Davidson....... 21 
13—No. Carolina 28 | 283—Maryland....... 32 

Vv. M. I. WASHINGTON 
Gadets Huskies 
O—Clemson.,...... 0 | 27—College of Pacific 0 
6——Temple... 2306. < 7 | 0—South California. 0 
38—Virginia........ 18 | 15—Oregon......... i6 

29—Maryland...... 0 | 35—Montana....... 
20—Richmond 6—California....... 19 
6—Davidson....... 13—Oregon State.... 0 
O—Wake For...... 7—Stanford. - 20 
6—W. and M a a ee ey 
6—Va. Techs s.. +... tae) OME © le! Wie Coae aan 
O—Washington St.... 0 
Vv. P.\T. 
Gobblers WASH. STATE 
48—Catawba....... Cougars 
7—Furman... f 6—Stanford........ 0 
16—Davidson. . Oregons. io: ota 0 
7—W. and M. 28—Montana. 
21—Kentucky . 12—So. Calif 
19—W. and L.. at 26—Oregon St. 
20—Virginia........ 25—Mich, Sta 
. 16—Richmond...... iv =-EAanO erect <a 
a Wika ete avatar ist 6—2d Air Force.... 6 
w= VIM. Es... O—Washington..... 0 


WESLEYAN 
Cardinals 

6—Coast Guard. . 

O0—Bowdoin....... 18 } 
20—Connecticut..... 7 | 52—Clarkson........ 0 2 
19—Swarthmore..... 12 | 19—Bowdoin........ 0 4 

Q—Ambherst........ 27)\ 47-— Tutte) eee 65 
21—Haverford.>.... 33 | 41—Union.......... 15. 

Williams........ 31 | 31—Wesleyan....... 6% 

S—TPrinity?2..-. oa. 0| 6—Ambherst.......- 12 

WEST VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 
Mountaineers Badgers” 
21—W.. and'E. J... 7) 7—Camp Grant.... 0 

0—Boston College... 33| 7—Notre Dame.... 7 
13—South Carolina.. 0 | 35—Marquette...... 7 
14—Fordham....... 23 | 17—Missouri........ 9 
27—Waynesburg.... 0O| 13—Great Lakes.... 7 
24—Penn. State..... 0 | 13—Purdue......... 0 

7—Kentucky....... 0 | 17—Ohio State...... Py i 

O—Michigan State.. 7} O—Iowa........... 6 
13—Milami oo... os 21 | 20—Northwestern... 19 

20—Minnesodta...... 6 
W. AND M. 
Indians < 

IE ma pd.-Sidney.. “4 phe: 

PP NSW AAS ook 
21-V. PLE kd 7 | 33—Nehigh. “to seeee 6 

7—Harvard........ 7| 6—Pennsylvania.... 35 
61—G. Washington.. 0| 6—Navy........... 13. 
35—Dartmouth 14 | 17—Dartmouth..... coe 
40—Rand.-Macon 27—Brown.... oan 
27-——-V.'M, LE. 2... 6 | 7—Cornell . 13 

O—No. Car. 14 | 13—Princeto’ em 
10—Richmond...... 0| 7—Harvard ae 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance). 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


Year 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 
1917—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 
1918—No game (war). 
1919—No game (war). 
1920—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 
1921—California 28, Ohio 0. 
1922—Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 
1923—Southern California 14, Penn State 3. 
1924—-Navy 14, Washington 14. 
1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. 
1926—Alabama 20, Washington 19. 
1927—Alabama 7, Stanford 7. 
1928—Stanford 17, Pittsburgh 6. 
1929—Georgia Tech 8, California 7. 
1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14. 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0. 
19. thern California 21, Tulane 12. 
193. uthern California 35, Pitt 0. 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0. 

9 bama 29, Stanford 13. 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 
1939—Southern California 7; Duke 3. (91,000) 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,000). 
i941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
1942—*Oregon State 20, Duke 16 (56,000). 

*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C., 
because of the war. 


subar BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 


1940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 
1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181). 
1242*—Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000). ; 
*The 1942 game was played in New Orleans 
use of the war. 


ORANGE BOWL * 
(Miami, Fla.) ; 

1933—-Miami 7, Manhattan 0. y 
1934—Duquesne 33, Miami 7. : 
1935—Bucknell 26, Miami 0. 
1936—Catholic U. 20, Mississippi 19. 
1937—Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12, 
1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 
1939—Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32,191) ’ 
1940—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500). 
1941—Mississippi State 17, Georgetown 7 (35,001). 
1942—Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26-(35,505). 


= 


SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 
1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New. Mexico State 14, 
1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 
1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 
1940—Catholic U. 0, Arizona State of Temple 0 


(12,000). A 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona S emple 
13 (14,000). oe iat ae 
1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000). 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 
1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000) 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 
1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500). 


ha ee EEN ter te 


LO ee 


_ 


1942—Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 (38,000), 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 


1925—West 7, East 0. 1938—E . 
1927—West 7, East 3 (January). 3 fast ia" Bee 


1939—West i4, 
1921—West 16, East 6 (December 1934—West 12, East 0 1940—West 28, met th panes 
1886-—East (8: West's \anuary), | 1sle—mc 18) Wet sets p20: ast 14 (62 aah 
as , Wes anuary). aS) 5 est 3. aes > 
1930—West 3, East 0 (December), | 1987—East 3, West 0. : Watt, Si maa da 


*The 1942 game was played in New Orleans because of the war. “i oaedaak 
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AVIATION 


International Aeronautical Records 


Source: The National Aeronautic “Association, duPont Circle, Washington, D. C., re resentative in 
the United States of the Federal Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing bode for aero- 
nautices. The officers of the association are: Charles F. Horner, president; George B. Logan, vice- 
president; William R. Enyart, Secretary, and John H. Jouett, treasurer. The ternational Aeronautical 
Pederation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, France, Germany,’ Great Britain, Spain 
Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters in Paris. Regulations for the control o 
Official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty-eight countries were members of the association 
(1939). The records presented here are as of Oct. 1, 1941. World records are defined as maximum 
performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation follow: 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 

Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1.864 miles) —755.138 km. p. h, (469.220 m. p, h.)—Fritz 
Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. 

Distance airline—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R, Kellett, Flight Lt. R. T. 
Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt, B. K. Burnett 
and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. : 

Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, 1935. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided into 
Classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, Seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In the 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: 


Light airplanes Light seaplanes 
Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement 
OT) ODT ee eS peed 397-549 cubic inches 397-549 cubic inches 
2nd catecory Aiea amc b im chek ss peed. 2 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches 
SRA OSOR ONY yore cde cccaces 122-244 cubic inches None 
ESTA SS te a aa an ae eas Less than 122 cubic inches None 


AIRPLANES (Class C) 


Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roberto 
Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 kilo- 
‘meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. G. 
Bryte, Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sergt. A. Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. 8. A., A, C., 
crew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, 1939. 

Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, 
Flight Lt. R. T. Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. 
B. K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. (United States) 
8,065.736 gale ea gates) pussell N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, 'N. ¥.. 

I bul, Turkey, Ju =30, : F ‘ 
fe datanbe rs International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—13,157 meters (42,165.880 feet)—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4 1930. 

Maximum speed _(international)—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22—'m. p. h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, 

April 26, 1939. (U: Lee peace? ameen 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h:)—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 
f., Sept. 13, 5 

AMminie Niclot taly, Dec. 9, 1937.__ (United States)—Speed 492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m. p. h.), Miss 

Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. 

“Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. 

h.), Miss seamen rgghran. Mt. Wilson, Calif.-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mt. Wilson, Calif., course, 
r 2 nited States) same. 

ae Now 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) (International)—Speed, 404.936 km. p. h. (251.615 

m. p. h.), Nicholas Chebanov and Vladimir Matveiev, Sebastopol course, Aug. 28, 1939. (United States) 

—Speed- 272.030 km. p. h. (169.031 m. p. h.) D. W. Tomlinson and J. A. Bartels, Floyd Bennett-Bolling 

Field-Floyd Bennett Field course, May 16-17, 1935. 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) (International)—Speed 311.620 km. p. h. (193.631 m, p. h.) 
—Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. 15-16, 1939.* 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) 


¢ 
Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussarov and VY. Giebov, 
* 


“U.S. 8. R., Sept. 23, 1937. 
; peed ters (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p. h. (243.940 m. p. h,)— 
Giorsio Parodi, italy, Aug. 2, 1939. goonies niateny Sneed 333.179 km. p. h. (207.027 m. p, B3 
rleans,, La., June 26, E 
Ountitude {anternationial) 9.075 meters (39,773.560 feet)—Herman Illg, Germany, July 7, 1939. (United 
States)—5,721 meters (18,769.646 feet)—Grace Huntington, Burbank, Calif., May 31, 1939. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category) 


peed ti International)—Speed_ 383.386 km. ps h, (238.225 m. p. h.)—S. J. Wittman 
Aes Deron Mich, gata 19, 1937. (United States)—same. 2 7 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168.365 miles)—Andre Japy, France, from Istres 


to Djibouti, Nov. 30, 1937.* 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) 


t tional)—6,303.840 kilometers (3,917,017 miles)—Horst Pulkowski and Lt, R. 
a Meet mein fvul Bengest, Libya, to Gaya, eeitan wadic: Gee wet aes, (United States)— 
3.986.944 kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1938. 
‘ LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) 
4 nal)—1,909.833 kilometers (1,186,713 miles)—Heinz Gabler, Germany, 
eee 19g sted Staley Le 1,878 kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant, from Miami, Filg,, 
; ‘am i 939. : | 
to Camden, N. J., July 31, 1 SEAPLANES (Class C2) 
z International)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario Stoppani and 
“ opistance, ee 27.28, 1937. (United States)—2,525 kilometers (1,569 miles)—Lts. B, J, 
5) ihe Diego, Cal., Aug. 15-16, . 
c Epitome. Airiine Caternational) 662.001 kilometers (5,997.462 miles)—Capt. D. C. J. Bennett and 
First Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain, from Dundee, Scotland, to near Port pst gs s. fee ote 6-8, 
1938. (United States}—5,280.015 Kilometers (3.281.402 miles)—Lt. Commar. Knefler, McGinn! aS: 
N., Lt. J. K. Averill, U. S.N., N. A. T. P, Wilkinson, U. 8. N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z., to San 


Francisco Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct. 14-15, i935. a naGeaninen, Pr 
.137 miles International)—Speed 634.320 es . P. bh, 
Saeator eet Tage EE or ah Ne Jt yy f 1938.. (United States)—Speed af: 388 “ema Pe Ate 
| Speed for 1,000 kilometers pect he eae tory METS 524.185 km. p. h. (325, - P. h.) 
FP ixiinam speed (iaternational)--Speed 700.209-kia. ph. (440,601 m. p. h.)—Prancesco Agello, Italy, 


'Hindicates no United States record has been established. 


- 


4 


, 


_ hours, Lieut. Commdr. He G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloo 


i a i i 
‘ ~ 


. : 
7156 Aviation—International Records j 


SEAPLANES (Continued) ¥ 
we 23, 1934. da ope teins! Bee 395.439 km. p. h. (245.713 m. p. h.)—Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 
5, A. S I 7 


a . 27, 1925. . i 
Speed for 1,000 kil ters (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p. h. (250.676 m. p. h.) 
—v Bivens and G. Gorin, Italy, March 30, 1938. (United States)—Speed 265.608 km. p. h. (165.040 
m. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. 


. AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) S 
Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
and crew, U. S., from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United States)—same. 
Oo gob ge (International)—7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stratford, Conn:, 
pri , 1936. (United States)—same. 

Maximum aoe (International)—Speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky, 
U.S. Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15 1935. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 337.079 km. p. h, (209.451 m. p. h.) 
A. P. de Seversky, U. S., Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p.h.) 
—Capt, W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


(United States)—same. 
F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard R. 
Hughes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs,, 28 mins., 25 sec. (United States) same. 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h. (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- — 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A Hen- © 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins.* 2 

Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. _h.)—Col. A. P. 


de Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. if 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—Speed 427,093 km. p. h. (265.383 m.*p. h.)—Major S. M. 
Umstead and Capt. L. F. Harman, U. S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 14 mins., 30 
secs. (United States)—same. 

New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
and John 8, Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 19, 1937. Distance, 
2,445 miles; elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h. : 

East to West—A. P. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 29, 1938. Distance, 2,457 _ 
Miles; elapsed time, 10 hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. eas 

New York to Miami—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 

Miami, Fla. to New York—Howard R. Hughes, April 21. 1936: Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, © 
4 hrs., 21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. 

Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 sees, 

New York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. 

New York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 mins., 38 secs. 


: FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class oY 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P. 
Ossipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles) — + 
Amelia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 
Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936 
We ab States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March . I 
le , 


Speed, maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km. p. h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqui = 

mopeds, Aaioh., Sent. ne! Si Aa eaies Se Speed ato 896 : h ii ne hee 
eed for lometers (Internationa! pe i m. p. h. -600 m. p. h, 

Cochran, United States. Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1040. (United States) seme” P+ }-)—Jacqueline 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m bp. hg 
Tucgueling Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. (United "States) 
—s' ; 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m 4 
h.), Jacqueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., é ; 540, 
(United States)—same. course, April 6, 1940. 


FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS ; 

West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Cal., to Brooklyn, N. = 5 
time, 10 hrs., 27 mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h. vd ¥., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 
East to West—Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. ¥., to 
» NOY ° 


od 


Mai « 


-Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins 
1 ; April 


-, 1 Sec. 
Los Angeles to Mexico City—Amelia Earhart 19-20, i935. “Elapsed tim 
Mexico City to Washington, D, C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed ‘ime, 1S a 


min., 51 sec, 
Mexico City to New York—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 


GLIDERS 

Distance, Airline (International)—749.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O. : 
from Moscow to Otradnoie, region of Stalingrad’ July 6° ince. wieied MPerpeeaoh ey Bidet | 
See a eee weroa erase F. brown, from Wichita Falls, Tex.. to Wichita, Kans., June 6, 1939, 
ance with r nt of departure (Intern — f : : 
1939), 42.970 ktlom ters (213.138 miles).*. a * ae Boris Kimelman, U. 8S. S. R., July 23, — 
uration re arr to point of departure (International)—36 hrs., 35 mins. d 

many, Aug. 3-4, 195 |. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins., Lieut. William A. Gocke, Jn and San 


17-18, 1931 
)—Erwin Ziller, Ger- 


oa a. 


31. 
Altitude above Starting Point (International)—6,838 meters (22,434.338 feet 
many, Nov, 21, 1938. (United States)—5,262 meter: 263. ‘ es 
Sh ye Roe ose. ) 'S (17,263.743 feet)--Robert M. Stanley, Elmira, ' 
HELICOPTERS : 


wee closed circuit (International)—1 hr., 20 mins., 49 secs.—Ewald Rohifs, Germany, June 25 
rouistance, airline (International)—230.248 kilometers (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, 


’ FREE BALLOONS (Eighth cate » 4001 

Duration (International)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, coved Lbs Dee as. SOIT 1et3, (United heaps ee 
ot istan trates se aD “3,052.7 kilometers (1,896.8 1 ne 
stance (International)—3,052. ometers (1,896.856 miles), Berliner, Germany, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1914 

(United States)—1,887.6 kilometers (1,172.898 miles), A. R. ley, St. . ike’ Tse 3 
cama Canada: Oct 1 128,066 meter (va 394 nat ee . , ih eek an ae ae | 
EAMES EA enc aeore S| (72,394. ee apt. nderson and Capt. Albert 

Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 mile: th Ds t Pproxi=a 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1938. Wy hceinpia msicase 1iiaee (0-2 ic ent ee ELE ia 


*Indicates no United States record has been established, - Lee 
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Death Roll of 1942 


Abbott, J, J. (71), banker; Chicago, Oct. 18. 
Adams, A. B. (68), U. S. Senator from Colo., 
esee Washington, Dec. 1, 1941. 
OM etcher: phew, York City, al 5 
s 2 e Ss a. 
Church ee Asheville, N. C., July 7 
i M. B. (79), painter: oston. Dec. 28, 


‘Amato, Pasquale (63), singer; New York City, Aug. 
Anjou, Gustave (78), genealogist; Prince Bay, N. 


Annenberg, M. L., Philadelphia newspaper pub- 
lisher; Rochester, Minn., July 20. 

Aosta, Duke of (43), ex- Viceroy of Ethiopia; in 
internment camp, Nairobi, Kenya, March 3. 

ee J. W. Jr. (55), merchant; Philadelphia, Aug. 


leton, E. D. (eA), gms publisher; North An- 
over, ‘Mass., 
Prchduke Joseph Ferdinand Hapsburg (70); Vienna, 


Arnold, apion J. (80), eiectric engineer; Chicago, 

an. 

Arthur, J. C. (92), botanist; Lafayette, Ind., 
April 30. 


Ascher, Leo (61), operetta composer; New York 
City, Feb. 25. 
Assolant, Capt. Jean, flew the Atlantic in 1929; 
in Madagascar, ay 
Atkinson, Mrs. a Stackhouse (79), author; 
; Orangeburg, N CoN a 
Atkinson, S. C. (78), Goeen “Chief Justice; Atlan- 


* “ta, 
Averill, Brig. Gen. E. L. (59), lawyer; New Haven, 

Conn., Sept. 13. : 
Avery, mee: Fs. B. (88), Episcopal educator; in 


Florida, July 24. 
Aves, Miss Dreda (42), singer; Newark, O., April 


17. 

Babcock, C. J. (60), Ny yee exec.; Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., March 

Babcock, Rev. 8. G. (1), “retired Protestant Epis- 
copal Church bishop; Boston, June 21. 

pailey, Vernon (78), naturalist; Washington, April 


Baillet-Latour, Count Henri ae (87), Olympic 
sports executive; Brusse 4 
parry ie (Biythé) John (60), actor; Hollywood, 


ay 
Bartlett, E. ti9), type ee ees wood engraver; 
fy Breeawich, Conn., Sept. 
Bartlett, Rev. F. B. (59), robretant es ay 
church bishop; American Falls, Idaho, Dec. 15, 
1941 
‘Barton, Rev. G. A. (83), Bible scholar; Weston, 


Mass., June 28. 
Baudriliart, H. M. A. (83), Cardinal; Paris, May 


19. 
Bayard, oe F. (74), ex-U. S. Senator; Wilmington, 
a 

als, Mrs. ne Tessie Bhat (71), photographer; New 


Be 
’ York City, May 3 
Beaumont, Brig. fret J. C. (63), San Diego, Calif., 


7 1 
: Beaumont, L. D. (85), merchant; New York City, 


ban ‘Miss Cecilia (87), painter; 
Mass., pent 7. 
‘Bedford, J (15), Presbyterian executive, lawyer; 


Philadel: ie. Fe 
potedenne, eb? 


; ae April 11. 
ig a Rev. Y. D. (47), Presbyterian Church moder- 


Philade’ oe March 7. 

‘par "rian (52), Washington yep ay va Press 
» seino aa Arlington, Va., J i 
-Benrimo, vat - (82), actor, oraciehk New York 

MCh arms inventor; New York City, 
: %, 
ae Lieut. Comd’r. L. C. (66), antarctic 
F lorer; London, April 24. 
3B heimer, Philip am: ex-City Chamberlain; 
; ‘New York City, May 22 

ree Gb, actor; Paris, July 21. 
L. (81), educator; Blue Mountain, 


Gloucester, 


ex-Congressman; Duluth, 


20. 
Bovis Miss Isabel (82), Professor of Home Econo- 
antes, University Ah 2 ror Wibana, Iil., Mareh 


Billington, Mrs. Rose A. (83), suffragist, member 
Democratic National Committee; Jersey City, N. 

eos A Brig. Gen. W. H. (102); Brookline, Mass., 

Bigekburn, Jack (Chappie) (58), Negro boxin 
trainer; Chicago, ‘April 34 : . . 

Blakely, Read Admiral J. R. Y. (69); 
March 28. 

Blancke, Miss Kate (82), actress; East Islip, N. 
Y., June 24. 

Blease, C. L. (73), ex-Governor, ex-U. S. Senator; 
Columbia, S. C., Jan. 19. 

Block, P. B. (71), steel executive; Chicago, June 30. 

Blood, H. H. (69), ex-Governor of Utah, Mor- 
mon leader; Salt Lake City, Utah, June 19. 

Bloomingdale, Karl (73) advertising executive, 
drama critic; Philadelphia, Feb. 

Boehnel, William (44), motion ets critic; New 
York City, July 17. 

Boggiani Tommaso (69), Roman Catholic Cardi- 
nal, head of Holy Name Society; Rome, Feb, 26. 

Boland, P. J. (62), Democratic whip in House of 
Representatives: Scranton, Pa., May 18. 

ae Miss Jessie (89), actress; in Englanttl June 


Borno, Louis (28). ex-Pres. of Haiti; Port-au- 
Prince, July 29. 

Bosch, R. A. (80), Magneto manufacturer: Stutt- 
gart, March 1 

Boschén, Maj. rane F. W. (65); San Francisco, 
Pr . 

Boswell, Miss Helen V. (78), suffrage leader; New 
York City, Jan. 5. 

Braden, Col. William (71), copper refiner; Reno, 
Nev., July 1 

Bragg, Sir W. a 1), Nobel (x-ray) prize winner; 
London, March 

Brandebury, C. S. (6), pewspeper man; New York 
City (Queens), Sept. 

ap decoy 2 Maj, Gen. a C. (64); Summit Point, 
WwW arch 


Brennan, Col. R. a 3: adviser to War Dept.; 
Washington, Oct. 
Jackson, 


Brewer, E. (iz) ‘ex-Gov., 
Maret 10. 
Sl Maj. Gen. A. W. (719); Boston, March 
7. 
Briggs, C. (96), pioneer motion Herts photog- 
rapher; arise City, N. J., July 10. 
Brinkley, Dr. J. R. (56), goat gland specialist; San 


Antonio, Tex., May 26. 
= Vice ‘Admnival A; L. (55); Washington, April 


Britt, T. L. A. (56), lawyer, Sep layman; 
New York City (Queens), July 

Bruckner, Henry (70), ox proniaeay’ Bronx, ex-U. 
Ss. Representative; April 14, 


Denver, 


lawyer; 


eyed, + A. (87),/naturalist; Los Angeles, Calif., 
june 
Buck, FP. H. (55), Calif. Congressman, farmer; 


Washington, Sept. 17. 
Buckner, M. N. (68), banker; New York City, 


Feb. 25. 
site aa oe A. (77), insurance executive; New York 


City, A 8. 
mars fev. H. G. (78), educator; Dover, Del., 
Bullock, Wy. P. Os British newspaper man; New 
York ‘city, N. Y., May 
Burdick, H.’R. (97), painter Boston, Sept. 17. 
Burke, - (67), ‘ex-baseball coach; st. Louis, 
Mare 


Burns, Sister Leopoldina (85), last surviving aid 
to Father Damien in leper nursing; Honolulu, 
June 3. 

Bustanoby, hag peg (62), restarauter; New York 


Byrne, James (85), lawyer; New York City, Nov. 4. 
Byrne, Miss Katherine (63), Coun. Republican Na- 
tonal Committeewoman; New York City, Aug. 


iene, cree ae S. (66), painter, author; Madrid, 


Dec. 1941 
cabot, ¥ Prof, Philip (69); Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 


ares J. (15), Knights ns Columbus execu- 
tive, Be eet ashington, 15. 
Calve, sore (urs. Alnor Gaspari) (83), singer; 
aan ae J.N, Sr), ex-U. S. Senator, ees horse 
breeder, financier: Lexington, Ky., A 
Campbell, H. G. (58), Suppuintend dt of * Schools: 
New York City, June 1 
rg eke Jean (Mrs. H. J. Everts) (47), actress; 
New York ay Jan. 12. 


oe oe 


~* 
~~ 


i a 


id 


A 
( 
As 


ah ae 2 


bs 
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Campbell, Maj. Maurice (74), ex-New York federal 


(Bronx),  Sdministrator; New York City 

Brohx), Oc’ 

Seer J. S. (80), jurist; Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9, 
un 


lite eteela R. (53), chess player; New York 

ity, 

Gaperton: W. B. Sogn U. S. Admiral; Newport, R. 
I., Dec. 21, 1941 


Carlile, Rey, Wilson Ng oe ae Church Army; 


Woking, England, Sep 
Cantisie, B. 1 Li. (61), Galities  ERevats ves Glen Cove, 


N 
Carmichael, ‘Otto (15), financier; Muncie, Ind., 


April 

Carney, a J. G6); Sears, Roebuck president; 
pe eo June 29. 

W. J. (71), ex-U. S. oe Secretary of 

‘State: Baltimore, Md., June 26. . 

Carse, "H. R. (16), submarine builder; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., April . 

et hi Js i, Pepeicts New York City, July 

Ce ri ges (75), newspaper man; Great 
ec) 

Carvalho, Ss. S. (es), gnewEPaper manager; Plain- 
field, J., April 

Carver, : WwW. {ev), aa -Veteran Attorney General; 
Barre, MD Al 

Chalfant, E (G2). pioneer auto maker; Detroit, 
Feb. 20. 


Champion, egy (64), historian; Paris, June 29. 

Chanler, L. (72), ex-Lieutenant Gov., lawyer; 
New York cits. Feb. 

Chapin, Prof. and Dr. H. D. (85), founder Speed- 
well Society; New York City, June 27. 

eeveion. W. T. (85), actor; New York ‘City, 


Cheney, C. C. (is), silk manufacturer; Manchester, 
Conn., April 11. 

Cheney, T. P. (50), lawyer, ex-New Hampshire 
Attorney General; Laconia, N. H:, June 11. 

Cherry, Miss Addie ae A. (83), actress;* 
Rapids, Ia., Oct. 

Christianson, amie (74) 
builder; Battle Creek, Mich., March 5. 

Christman, Bert (26), American cartoonist; in 


Burm 
one eg (40), song composer; Newhall, 
ali 
Sats oF % Ww * (67), rail executive; New York City, 
conan, pcre M. (64), actor; New York City, 


Mrs. Bainbridge (Natalie Washington), 
author; New York City, June 10. 


pioneer steel car 


Cole, Maggie P. (95), Het of Fisk Jubilee Singers; ° 


Detroit, ae June 15. 
papet M. W , (78), inventor, lawyer; Philadelphia, 


Collins, James (60), actor; Philadelphia, March 6. 

Colman, Sir Jeremiah (82), mustard manufacturer: 
in England, Jan, 1 

Compton, Lewis (49), ex- oe Secretary of 
Navy; New York City, Oct. 

Comstock, Miss Nanette (68), pea New York 
City, June 22. 

pan. ‘nha (57), journalist, poet; Washington, 
July 

Gonnaueti Duke of (91), last of four sons of 
a Victoria, Senior Field Marshal; in Eng- 
an 

Conrad, Frank (67). Westinghouse radio research- 
er; Miami, Fla., Dec. ll, 

Cooper, Sir Edwin (69), architect; London, June 


Corbin, Virginia (36), actress; Winfield, Ill., June 
Careigbe, “et we thida . (71), portrait etcher; Val- 
Cormack, Bartle (44), playwright; Phoenix, 
Cornell, soln (76), New York lawyer; in Fla., 


Ariz., 

Corrigan, R. C. (63), Seno}, Rector Catholic Uni- 
versity; Geor etown, D. C., June 9. 

Covington, J. (71), jurist; "Washington, Feb. 4. 

SE ho (73), itroti ing horse driver; Goshen, 

Dec. 

Cowles, W. G. (35) insurance executive; Hartford, 
Conn., May 30. 

ah Mary (81), actress; Englewood, N. J., 


Gialn Thomas C. T. (82), teen ex-Dist. Atty, 
ex- Jurist; New York City, May 29. 

Cram, R. 78), architect; Boston, Sept. 22.. 

May tt Anh ppo (70), ex-Mayor of Rome; there, 


Cresap, M. W. (69), clothing manufacturer; Win- 
netka, Ill., May 30. 

PIES. Laue 2 Hope (62), eqtrenst New York City, 
ov 


Notable Deaths During 1942 


Pe a ee ee 


Crissinger, D. R. (81), ex-comptroller of the cur- 
rency; Marion, O., July 12. a 

Crozier, Maj. Gen. William (87); Washington, Nov. 
10. 


4 
n, C. 81 ainter; New York City, Nov. 9. 
Sheet Sinaeere Bs osen) (58), film director; — 
alif., Hollywoo ug 
Cushing. Otho (71), cartoonist; New Rochelle, N. 
+ Ott. 13: - 
Cuties: Dr. W. D. (63), educator; Johnson City, 
Tenn., Jan. 22. ‘ 
Daggy, A. _S. (84), illustrator; Stamford, Conn., 
June 1 
Daniels, 4. H (202), Civil War Veteran; Balti- 
more, March 4 f 
Darnton, Byron (44), war correspondent; in New 
Guinea, Oct. 18. 
‘Leon (75), 


fei author, editor; in France, © 
July 

Daud Cc. D. (68), educator; Gadsden, Ala.,— 
Aug. 9. 

Daves: R. G. (79), anti-Saloon League Pioneer; 


Andover, Mass., March 16. 

Davis, ree ee (80), stage photos collector; Brook- 4 
lyn, April 2 4 

Davis, Rev. Bc (78), he York educator; Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., Jan 

Davis, R. H. (Bob) 8). Nea York newspaperman; — 
Montreal, Oct. ? 

Davis, Weatnoriien (83), ex-Gov. of Virginia, 
newspaper publisher; Baltimore, Sept. 2. 

Day, Rev. W. H. (75), Congregational Church 
leader; Bridgeport, Conn., March 16. 

Brookline, 


Dean, James (67), “Boston financier; 
., March 1 

De bear ty > M. X52), cartoonist; New York City. < 

a a A. M. (71), painter; Jersey City, N. J., 

Deming, E. S (82), painter, sculptor; New York | 

’ 


ay 


City, hak a 


Ditmars, R. 1 (65), age Zoo exec., snake expert: 
New York City, May 12. > 
Petes: re D. (43), automobile financier; Detroit, 


Au 


Crean “ 


Yale Psychologist; 


Dold, Be Ww. ae a eacniitaad Charlottesville, 
a., se E 

Doran, J. (57), U. S. Prohibition Commis-_ 
sioner 1921. Soe Washington, Sept. 8. * 


eg aga J. J. (68), educator; Tuscaloosa, pe 
ic 


Dowling, Thomas J. G3), newspaper circulation — 
manager; Mt. Vernon, Y., Jun i 


N. une 
Doyle, S. H. R. (65), world war commander; Gal-— 
latin, Tenn., Feb. 8. 


Drayton, H. C. (59), chemist; Newport, R. I. 
March 22. e d 


Dreschler, Anton, shoemaker, a founder of German 


Workers Party, later the National Socialist 
Party; Munich, Feb. 


26. 
DeAeeny, Malcolm (63), actor; Bay Shore, N. Y., i 


May 
ou J. (72); Boston, June 2. 
es), munition manuafcturer; © 


(67), automobile manufacturer; h- 
ington, Pee ‘24. by 


Risen, ae M. (77), painter; New York City, 
Ellinger, H. O. GP. eet Point football coach; 


Washington, ast 
Elliott, J. L. 


66) ex-asst. general manager 
Associated Press; Palm asst, gen Calif., apage 


10. a 
seh ae Effie (87), actress; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Engalischeff, Princess (Suzanne Bransfor : 
Norwalk, Conn., Aug. 3. Bord) a 


eae Mrs, Susan (96), author; Tallahassae, Fla., 

Epstein, Rev. H. F. (68), Orth 

s he Louis, Ju a ( e thodox Jewish leader; 
vans, J. G. , ex-Governor; artan: 

F an Shel eae B N ce We 
‘ahnestoc eu ruce, New York explorer; 
gees New Guinea, Oct. 18. amphi - 

Facey, a - S. (61), oil executive; Millbrook, N-. Ye. 

stan Wilson ‘(80), educator; Princeton, N.) J., 

Faurot, J. A. (40), a rint expert; N 

y (St. Albans), Ni v.20. ¥ mi! eS 

Ferrero, Guglielmo GD, Vitalian historian; Geni 


Field. Rachel (Mrs. A. S. peaean 7 
Beverly Hills, Galt, March oe a ) 
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' Figner, Mme. Vera (90), o: 
that pats Czgr, 


arch 3,-1881; Moscow, 
June 1 


Finney, Dr. J. M. (78), surgeon: Baltimore, May 
E. P. (National Guard) (58); 


Fish, Maj. Gen. 
Boston, Feb. 18. 

Fisher, Fred (F. a eet (65), song writer; 
New York City, Jan. 

Pisher, R. T. (53), aarvait ex-football coach; 
Newton, Mass., July 7 

ant Rear Admiral B 


Fiteceraid, 


cratic Nationsi Committee; New Haven, Conn., 
Noy. 17. 


Fitzpatrick, ae Charles (90), ex-Chief Justice of 


Canada; ‘Que June 17: 

ecu. Nov Robins (86), steel engineer; New York 
i A 

Plick, A. °C. (72), ex-New York State Historian; 


in Florida, July 30. 
nour 8 Prof. R. C. (65) Latinist; Iowa City, I 


erhss: Aug 


17. 
peg Michel (62), ballet master; New York City, 
Aug. 
Sirtee. William (78), re Red Cross execu- 


tive; Indianapolis, Jan. 
ign M. E. (71), newspaperman; Houston, Tex., 
pri 
wier, Gy H: (68), lawyer, Methodist 
Church leader; New York’ City, March 
Fox, Sidney (31), actress; Hollywood, Calif., Nov. 


Prenklin, Rear Admiral W. B. (74), New York 


stock broker; Haverford, Pa., Sept. 13. 
Freihofer, C. F. (82), chain-bakeries owner; Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., Sept. 12 


ett, J. (105, diplomat; rail owner, banker; 
Baltinore Md., June 26. 
Eancet, Rev. Fernando (63), Beta. Catholic na- 


ional executive; Brooklyn, April 7. 

ss Brig. Gen. H. 
in Australia, April 29. 

‘Gerald, Florence (83), 
Sept. 6. 


‘Gerard, Miss Teddie (Teresa Cabre) (52), dancer, 
Singer; London, Aug. 31. 
od ;, Morris (61), show producer; New York piee dt 


6 
oibks. George (72), novelist, painter; Philadelphia, 


actress; New York City, 


abel. Col. L. 8. ade New York merchant; near 


ton, ae iT 
eee Rey. a - (78), Catholic educator; Oak- 
ae 


Ca 
Goldberg, Abraham +58), Zionist; New York City, 


June 5 
caw ater, S. (69), Health Commissioner 1934- 
__ 1940, aidhitect; New York City, Oct. 22. 

rman, J. 


Go (78), rail executive; Evanston, [1l., 
“March 25. 

Gortner, Dr. R. A. (57), cereal chemist; St. Paul, 
' Minn., Sep’ 

Gos, ‘Aibert (90), painter: Geneva, June 24. 


qozant, J. D. (8). industrialist; San Francisco, 
> Calif., Feb. 19. 


| x (83), retired Protestant Epis- 

~ copal Church oes and his wife (82); Ghusles- 

~ town, W. Va., Feb. 

reves, D. oe Ad feu Gee: of Ala., lawyer; 
Saras' 


14. 
Graves, Mark 64), New York State Commissioner 
-. of Taxation, Albany, a s aus aa 
Green, Harry Thomas Ana ate ew Yor 
pepe: Channel Islands, 29. 

Rev. W. M. (66), Protestant, Tibet 
Ghurch bishop; Jackson, Miss., Nov. 12. 
Greene, Prof. H. E. (84), hareneneeens scholar; 
ee en, Mass., Sept. 3. 

Greve, L. W. (59), of ‘Clevetona, air race founder, 
id manufseturer; in Fla., Feb. 

eerold, A . H. (69), banker; Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 


TOS an, M. H. (69), ties oe Arbitration 
an ate? New York City, J e 6. 

\ y, Gs R. (86), minstrel; Bpringield’ Mass., June 
Hackett, Charles (52), opera singer; Jamaica, 


io ’R. aT. ih (16), banker, art collector; New 


Feb. To or 
eae. ed: (i), Fealty owner, social Tender: 


geeithamptcn, ‘N. Y.; June 2. 


survivor of the group 


. A. (87); New York City, 
Fiske, eh “@. (81), play producer; New York City, 
(68), ex-Mayor, member Demo- 


M. (69), manufacturer, legislator: Phila- 


iscopal 
0. 


H.; in an airplane accident 


Hamilton, Cosmo ae i{™: novelist, play- 
wright; in England, 
Hamilton, Brig. Gen. Ea >. “Ga, political leader; 


Ww. Barrington, R. Aug. 
yon H. R. té2),” actor; rollywood, Calif., 
Handy, A. W. (81), actor; Fair Haven, N. J., Aug. 
Roniey! J. Mg (49), New York 


City, Feb. 
week args choral leader; Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
eD 


song composer; 


. (47), Byrd aide in Arctic; in*naval 
plane crash, “Alaska, Aug. 9. 

Harley, J. (61), Governor .of South Carolina; 
Goiiabia 8. C.,’ Feb. 27. 

Harrington, J. ae aie bridge builder; Kansas 
City, Mo., May 

Hasbrouck, ‘GD. E (82), retired jurist; Kingston, 
N,v, June 5. 

Hastings, J. oe (63), 
York City, April 2 
Haultain, Sir rlenitk (84), jurist, ex-premier of 

N. W. Territories: Montreal, Jan. 30. 
Hawks, tipo (71), publicity man; Pomona, Nov 


Dec. 
Hawley, Ormi ioe O. Fulcher) (52), 
Heglon, » Mme. Meer (75), opera singer; Paris, 


newspaper exective; New 


actress; 
Rome, N. Y. 
Jan. S 

Hellmund, R. E. (63), 
New York City, May 1 

Henderson, Pro: af L. J. (64), Harvard chemist; 


Boston, Feb. 
gated Mai. Gen. Andrew, Jr. (74); Washington, 


Hertz, Alfred (69), pectiacrt > orchestra conductor; 
San Francisco, ‘April 17. 

Hertzog, J. B. M. (76), ex-Prime Minister South 
Africa; Pretoria, Nov. 21. 

Hess, Sol coo), caricaturist: Chicago, Dec. 31, 1941. 

Hickey, A. J. (69), ex-Indiana Representative in 
Congress; i New York State, + 20. 

Hilten, H. H. (73), amateur Satta in England, 


5. 
Hitchcock, L. My (73), illustrator; New Rochelle, 


N. ¥., June 18. 
Hoiriis, Maj. Holger, oy 


Westinghouse executive; 


Pioneer ocean flier; 


Ocean City, N. ug. 
ir alae H. J. (86), actor; Amityville, N. Y.,. 
fay ng Alfred (76), blind organist; Edinburgh, 
ay 


Meine J. H. (78), Quaker liberal; Moylan, Pa., 
a 
Hornby, F. ie OO): New York banker; Garden City, 


Horne, C. e Cis), New York educator; Annapolis, 
Md., Sept. 13. 

Horthy, Stepen (38), Vice Regent of Preto i 
killed in air combat in Russia, August 

Horton, George (82), author, diplomat; New York 
City eae Island), June 5 


Hoster, W. (68), newspaperman; Columbia, S. 
C., April i. 
Houser, F. W. (71), jurist; Glendale, Calif., Oct. 


12. 
vert sag C. McH. (72), lawyer; 


Howard, een ah cartoonist, writer; Norwalk, 


Conn., 
Hull, W. E. (76), distiller, of Peoria, Sof Repre- 
sentative in Congress; Toronto, Ma. 


y 
Humiries; J. D. (69), jurist; Atlanta, Gan Oct. 


Hungerford, Miss Mona (42}, actress; New York 
City, July 17. 

Husband, W. W. (70), ex-U. Hee immigration chief; 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; July 


Hustis, J. H. oe (70), rai executive; White 
Plains, N. = 

Hutchison, C a, textile manufacturer; Char- 
lotte, N. oe 


“ost 1. 
Hylan, Mrs Fi (Miriam O’Hara) (75); Forest 
Hills cos. 
Jackson, Joe sab Sirane) (67), actor; New 


18. 
w. (9). newspaperman; wiaticale 


Aug 
Tervey, Mai. Gen. Henry (76); Charleston, S. C., 


Fonunce: Brig. Gen. H. S. (59), newspaperman, 
head of former N. R. A., waskineton, April 15. 


Baltimore, May 4 


eee ee 


aie SD. nal 


- 
— 


a a 


~ 


“ahd 


A x ee Aha 


Ss. 
' Leiter, Mrs. Joseph (54), 
} Oct. 30. 
‘Lejeune, Lieut, Gen. J. A. (75); Baltimore, Md., 


Little, Ma}. Philip (84), painter; 
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Johnson, Joseph (71), newspaperman, ex-New York 
City official; Atlanta, Ga., March 7. 
Johnson, W. M. (80), New York art editor, illus- 
trator; Honolulu, Sept. 24. 
Sera J. B. (68), ex-oarsman; Philadelphia, 
e) 
Karinska, Dame eerie (56), Russian opera singer; 


in Canada, Jan 
(69), New ty banker; West. 


Kaufman, TG: 
Palm Beach, Fla,, March 1 
Kean, Hamilton F. (79), ex-U. S. Senator from New 
ast and financier; New York City, Dec. 27, 
Kearne ey, Peadar, composer of Eire’s National 
Anthem; Dublin, Nov. 24. 
gH. T. (73), jurist; Valcour, N. Y., Sept. 6. 
. (41), Brooklyn jurist; on Long Island, 


es 
ents ‘Miss Ada H. (84), painter; Rochester, N. Y., 


ne 29. 
Kent, Duke of (39), brother of King George VI; 
in Scotland, in plane crash, Aug. 24. 
erie S. R. (56), film producer; Rew York City, 
ch 19. 


King, See ‘L. R. A. (55), educstor; Indiana, Pa., 
‘une 

Kingsley, ay ae (18), New York banker; Sky Top, 
Pa., Sep 

Kirchiway., GyoW. BO) penologist, lawyer; 
York City, March 3 

Knabenshue, Paul (58), U. S. Minister to Irak; 
‘Bagdad, Feb. 1. 

Knight, H. G. (63), federal chemist; Washington, 
Ju 


New 


Knopf, fC. S. (52), college president; Salem, Ore., 
Jun 


Komrof, Mrs. Manuel (Elinor Barnard) (70), 
painter; New ‘York City, Feb. 16. 

Koussevitzky, Mrs. Serge (81), sculptor; Brookline, 
Mass., 


11. 
psremer. A. (15), painter; New York City, Dec. 
1 


Kullmer, SH C. 5. (63), educator, meteorologist; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 4. 
ee J. a “(38), yachtsman; Glen Cove Creek, 


N. Jan 
, Lamb 6, R, “(82), church architect; Cresskill, N. 


J., Feb 
Lamb, v we “(11), architect; New York City, Feb. 


Langford, W. (68), broker, football executive; 
Yonkers, . «, March 2. 

1 seal . (76), lawyer: New York City, Feb. 
Leahy, Mrs. W. 
“Ambassador 25 France; Vichy, April 21. 

benefactor; Baltimore, 


(Louise Tennent), wife of U. 


Nov, 20. 
Bana ely, Sebastian (60), 


Roman Catholic Church 
inal; ce de Jane Oct. 17. bali 


ro, 


Lewis, Mrs. J. eee wife of labor leader; Alex- 
andria, Va., Sept’ 
Eels, Mary’ (Mrs. *2. opera 


L. Hague) (41), 
inger; New York City, Dec. 31, 1941. 
Lillie. Gordon Sg kage Bill) (81), frontiersman; 


Pawnee, oe 
Linden, on rey ‘painter; Woodstock, N. ¥., 


Salem, Mass., 


Airey By, Gen. M. E, (63); York, Me., July 3. 
a n, Warren (86), treasurer Tuskegee Institute: 
ere April 26. 

Renton, Carole (Mrs. Clark Gable) (32), actress, 
and her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Peters: in 
airplane crash near Las Vegas, Nev., Jan.’ 16, 

wey Peat B. (63), newspaper owner; Kansas 

y, 

Louderback, Harold (60), pederst juris ee 
eraeta, Oalif. Deo. ii jurist; Sacra 

pan August (86), banker, otaped in 1933; Alton, 

Lupino, Stanley ae 

Lutes, Mrs. 
Dostslews, 'N. y* 

Apne: H. me xe) hed die 
eAlpin, C . W. (46), benefactor; 


actor; London, June 10, 
Cree a 'Thompsdn), novelist; 


Boston, July 17, 
New York City, 


“Moauilffe, J. J. (65), newspaperman; St. Louis, 


acre it tid ere (84), actress; New York City, 


MgCarier, Henry (76), painter; Philadelphia, Noy. 


McClintic, (76), federal jurist, 
ist; charleston. Ww. Va. Sent. 25. eatin. 


McClure, Brig. Gen, N. F. (76); Washington, June 


McDonald, J. F. (83), ex-Governor, wine owner; 
Denver, Feb. 

McGovern, ike A. (50), physical instructor; New 
or. Ys 

McIntosh, saree a9), actor, author; Los Angeles, 
Calif. April 2 

McKean, Thomas (72), author, playwright; Villa- 


nova, pe a 
McKee, J Es _R. ta). industrialist; Greenwich, Conn., 
ict. 


McKenzie, W. a ak Science. leader; Cam- 
brige, Mass., 8. 
Poa te), Catholic editor; Washington, 


McMahon, C 
Nov. 8, 

McNamee, aire (53), radio announcer; New 
York City, 9. 

ene W. (102), dentist; Utica, N. Y., 


MacSwiney, Miss. Mary, Irish hunger striker; 
Dublin, March 7. 

Macdonald, Mrs. Ewan (67), Canadian novelist; 
Toronto, April 24. 

MacDonald, I. P. (75), photographer; New York 


City, April 22. 

Macpoxe” Lieut. Gen. Sir A. C. (77); Kingston, 
Ont., Dec. 23, 1941 

Msck (McLaughlin) ‘ernest (88), actor; New York 
City, Nov. 12. 


Madeira, P. C. (79), Ses ,coal operator; 
Abington, Pa., Feb. ss 

Mee Prue Gen. F. C.; aie Waynesboro, Tenn., 
Mancroft, Lord 


ex-French 
to Germany: Paris, June 3 neh Se 


publisher; ; New York 


novelist; in France, 


arch 
“Mark, Louis (75), painter; New York City, March 


Matheson, Rev. S. P. (89), r 
Winnipeg, Canada, May 10 oHnedStohhianee 


Maurer, Prof. Irving 62), pr 
College; Rochester, 2). resident 1 Beloit (Wis.) 
New York 


Mead, Eddie (49), b 
Mocs ae A ), boxing manager: 
eehan, T. F. (87), Cathol: 
iota: ENG é ‘yay a ic journalist and his- 
jam, C. 6), for 
Survey: Berkeley, Calif. gn Vis 3.) Blologtanl 
yee G. E. (55), realtor; Miami, Fla., March 
Merrill, C. E. Jr. 
we fant, (65), book publisher; New York 
oo ee pee C. (%6), publicist; Westpoint, 
eae Ra na: (81) ex-U. S. Senator; Providence, 
con S. G. (90), painter; New York City, 
Midieton, Earl of 5); As -Secretary of State for 


Feb. 
Rev, H. (3a), 


J. Protestant E 
Church bishop; Atlant: piscopal 
Milburn, Deveres " Ga. shes 


vies (60), polo ving Westbury, 


milan 8 

ard, C. S. (68), Vice P 

ene os Sinchanati, ent New York Cen- 
aard (74), newspaperman; Seattle, 


Miller, M 
wel ie, 22 ance Duer (68), author; New York 
che’ ev. C. B. (84), retired M. 
copal Church bishop ae Su 
Moree ee nop a Sadena, Calif., Feb. 23. 


bishop; Wate (52), Roman’ Catholic 
Pontes: 3 Miss pene N. X. Nov. 


(63), rely "Portland, Ore. 

Montague ; 

vebtase bee d 4, s) newspaper poet; Belmont, 
an 2 

eee eS (70), prohibition leader; Quincy, 

Morehead, J. He (80), €x-Governor, banker; Falls 


’ 


eb., 
Morgan, Mi, 
ore - Ass M Maud i, harpist; New York City, 


Morgan, W. M Pegs juri 
Nr BaF (2) ut Boe, aan, out 
Morris, G. B, (ey * 


City, April 30.” Réwspaper man; New: York 


Morrisine, Almandirg (90 
a tee ), npaet, fae Haven, 
WW Weis SA 


rs) 
4 
BL eee. 


ee 


mA 


ae 
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Morse, Perley (73), accountant; Suffern, N. Y., 
April 25 ss 


; Mosher, J. C. (50), film critic; New York City, 


pt.) 3. 

Murray, Miss V. M. (69), director Travelers Aid 
Society: New York City, Dec. 22, 1941. 

eee: oe ig. publisher, lawyer; New York 

¥, 2c) 

Naylor, Brig. Gen. de K. (68), strategist; near 
Uniontown, Pa., Aug. 3. 

Neal, Sir Phene (81), 
July 7. 

Neill, C. P. (76), U. S. Se of Labor 
1905-1913: Washington, Oct. 


vinwset, ex-Mayor; London, 


estos, R. A. (65), ex-Gov. : North Dakota; 
Minot, July 15. 
Newberry, Miss oe S. (93), author; Cold- 


water, Mich., Jan. 
Newcombe, Miss jaicline (69), actress; New York 
City, Dec. 17, 1941. 

Gallitzin, Pa., 


EL saa Margaret (76), actress; 
drei, enny i Ernest Barton), opera singer; 


Gwy- 
Norton, en! ee Freeport, N. 
Y., June 2: 


Norton, T. a “(90), chemist, explorer; Dec. 2, 1941. 
Obolensky, Pee Alexis (59), singer; Butler, N. 


J., Aug. 16. 
O’Brien, ‘‘Philadelphia Jack’? (J. F. A. Hagan) 


Meat aly explorer; 


boxer (64); wee York City, Nov. 12. 
ig Col Cc. gg Army pilot, inventor; 


: Michael (66), ex-Sinn Fein 
(19). ‘builder, publicist; New York 
City, Se 


8; 
Bier, Bans May (59), actress; Hollywood, Calif., 
Nov. 


Seteey. 5. G. (53). I. T. & T. executive; New 
York City, May 3 
Ortiz, R. M ts), Sy demi of Argentina; 


Buenos Aires, July 1 
ae Max (65), artist, farmer; 


68.. 
Ottiano, Miss Rafaela (54), actress; Boston, Aug. 


Rev. Herman (75), Protestant ee 
ureh bishop, retired; Ann Arbor, Mich 


Oe 
WT. (74), ex-clerk, U. S. House; Washing- 
n, 3 
Palmer, Miss vame, radio actress; New York City, 
Al 
Pani, Joseph (59), restaurateur; New York City, 
March 
Parish, Henry (82), New York banker; West 


Orange, N. J., ig 
. as (i6), machine gun expert; 


in Switzerland, 


Feb. 23. 
Parsons, Dr. E. L. (Elsie Clews), (66), anthro- 
\ pologist; New York City, Dec. 19, 41, 
Patriarch as the coe Church (Amba Joannes) 
87), Ca We June 2: 
Patrick, Maj. Gen. M. M. (78), ex-air chief; Wash- 
ington, Jan. 29. 
Pattangalb, W. R. (77%), jurist; 
Oct. 21. 
Paul, Naury H. B. (52), newspaperman; New York 


Cit , July 17. 
Peck Prof. ae P. (64), Mineola, 


N. Y., Jun 
Pendleton, Mas, “Gen. J. H. (81); San Diego, Calif., 
ner #7 jonell (70), banker; New York City, 


haan 26. 

DF: 

Perigny, Countess de (Margaret Thaw) (65); 

lony, Jan. 8. 

mate rr sees (i1), French physicist, Nobel 
prize winner; New York City, April 17. 

Petrie, A M. F. (89), archaelogist; Jerusalem, 
July 2 


Augusta, Me., 


college prof.; 


Pfanstiehl, Carl (54), inventor, civil engineer; 


i ag ae 1 
mrillige: ev. Zz, B. (61), Senate Chaplain; Wash- 
Pine, ow. S (64), ex-U. S. Senator; Okmulgee, 


25. 
otras, " Bellsario (85), ex-President of Panama; 
al, Aug. 

Poulsen, VF. 4 (73), phone inventor; in Europe. 
Powell, F ns ix, (60), world war song composer; in 

4. 
$enen Cc F. (77), child welfare. leader; Dan- 

eae 

Col. and Brot. J. ‘HL ye) ex-State geologist; 
Chapel oar. . C., June 
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Bh eng Psbeigri \ GL), New York banker; Woods 

Us 

Pryor, Arthur (iL), ‘bandmaster, song composer; 
West Long Branch, N. J., June 18, ¥ $ 
ae ae, Jean (84), poet, novelist; in France, 

os agen Miss rei E. (65), painter; New York City, 

Randall, hire: Caroline (92), daughter of a Bunker 
Hill soldier; Charlestown, N._H., July 14. 

ee . (79), magician; Essex Fells, N. J., 


Ransome, Mrs. Amy C. A ‘women’s rights leader; 
E: Charleston, Vt., 12. 
Rapp, at = igs aaeatier te Lake Mohonk, N. 


i 
Raven- Hil, Leonard (75), Punch cartoonist; Isle 


of Wight, March 31. 
Reardon, F. J. (54), President N. Public Utili- 
ties board; Jersey City, N. Jz xe oril 14. 


“hoe a (94), geographer; Mt. Vernon, N. 


Reeves, Prof. J. S. (70), international law author- 
ity; Ann Arbor, Mich., July 7. 

Reisner, Prof. G. A. (74), Harvard Egyptologist; 
Pyramid of Gizeh, June 7. 

Beanie, W. L. (46), tennis player; Toronto, Aug. 


Rhinelander, Miss Alice K. (82); Bronxville, N. 


-, Aug. 24. 
Rhinelander, F. W. (82), merchant; Newport, R. 
Rhodes, Capt. Wicas (90), 
Bay Shore, Y,,. Apr! 1 
Rice, Mrs. C. (Alice Megen) (72), fiction writer; 
Louisville, Ky, Feb. 10. 
Rice, T. hie (63 ), criminologist; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 
Riddle, W. (77), ex- -~Ambassador to Russia and 
rctind’ lawyer; Farmington, Conn., Dec. 8, 


1941. 
eg Die W. (64), newspaperman; Carmel, Calif., 
Robbins Prof. E. Y. (74), classics; Princeton, N. 


race yacht skipper; 


J., Ma 
Robbins, Mrs. June (37), golf champion; Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., July 5. 
Robison, S. D. gob): oil well pioneer; near Pitts- 
burgh, July 2 
Robson (Robison) May (78), actress; Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Oct. 20. , 
Rockwell, Marty (41), actress, artist; New York 


City, June 20. 
Rose, Mother Mary (Miss Huber) (70), head of 
cancer relief; New York City, Sept. 

Ross, Sir Charles (70), Canadian rifle inventor; in 
Florida. June 28. 
Ross, F. (84), actor; Amityville, N. Y., 18. 
Rothschild, Baron Asphonse de (64); "Bar eon 

e., Sep 5 
Rouclere, ae = R. Terhune) (75), magician; 


Rid een Fe 
Ras), Protestant Episcopal Church 
Victoria, B. C., Jun 
. M. (79), actor, playwright New York 
City, Feb. 16. 
| dia F. W. (89), sculptor; New vs City, 


ay 26. 
oat, rer. R. H. (54), educator; Fayette, Mo., 

ay 5. 
Hass, Ellen (Mrs. Vygh), novelist; in, Holland, 

ict. — 
bes J. B. (67), banker, horseman; Stockbridge, 


ass., ag 
Sage, W. (89), nigh oldest Columbia grad; 


New York City, Feb 
niyo erat Mrs. rote veneonnen (713), author, 
actress; Danbury, Conn., Sep 
(71); Washington, 


aa epee Maj. Gen, C. M. 

Ov. 25. 

| eines wis at B. (47), novelist; Southern 
Pines, 


3 29. 
Sarg, | Tony 55), artist, puppeteer; New York City, 
Sayaam, Refik (61), Premier of Turkey; Ankara, 
July 7. 


gcnaelaes, A. E. (76), ieter! te ee Fla., Feb, 
Schneider, Eugene ( i maker; Paris, Nov. 1" 


Schneider, L ), auto race driver; Indiana- 
polis, Sept. 
Schoellkopf, A. ti ye power manufectuver; New 


York City, a: 
schoeitopt” 3 a fe tae (84), dye manufacturer; 


9. 
Schofeld, eat ae rmirel F. H. (73); Bethesda, 
M 


d., 
Schorr, Anahet (70), playwright, manager; New 
‘York nila ae at 


Schurman, G. (ab), diplomat, educator; New 
City, 

Seat iy. (65 opéra singer; Hagerstown, Md., 
March 38. 
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Scott, Rear sent, No ORTIEE (53); 
cana eee £ ov 

Beeerests J -3(74), newspaper publisher; Lincoln, 
el pi 

gpl H. M. ataa), yachtsman, banker; Boston, 


Bee. A. 2 (94), elevator manufacturer; Brooklyn, 
ec. iy 
os et C. A. (66), fiction writer; Cleveland, Feb. 


Seymour, Frank (86), editorial auditor aaa York 


World 1900- oa Cos Cob, Conn., 

Shatto, Mrs. G. H. (89), developer of Tes Angeles; 
there Meech 10: 
Shaver, Prof. Mary (Mrs. K. D. Browne) edu- 

cator: New York Ci v, Jan. 31. 
Shea, Commander J. (43), lost in sinking of 
U. S. ¢ panes Wasp e Solomons, Sept. 15. 
Shepard, F (74), rail executive, financier; New 
York city, oF We 


22. 
Sherman, Miss Adah (81), 
hae May 12, 
gis piey, ad P. (81), chess expert; Philadelphia, 


Shixes, George (83), ex-Congressman, naturalist, 
lawyer; “Marquette! Mich., Mareh 24. 
eine . M. (74), rail executive; Baltimore, 


_ Shuler, Maj. G (57), ex-New York State Treas- 
urer; New Fork’ City, Oct. 16. 
immons, E. E. (66), rail executive; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Juiy i4, 

Simpson, C Ww. (65), painter; Montreal, Sept. 16. 
sare: Saretic’ (85), composer; Olso, Dec. 3. 


Skinner, Otis: es); actor; New York City, Jan. 4. 
Sisson, Capt. H. (98), powder boy on U. S. S. 
(tae pond a, with Perry ‘to Japan, 1854; Westerly, 
arc 
Sleyster, Dr.. Rock (62), ex-head oe Medi- 
eal Ass’n.: Milwaukee, March 7 
pcdbers Brig. Gen. W. R. Jr. (4); Washington, 


sis A. W. (86), educator; Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 


Smith, Rear Admiral A. S. C. (68): 
M March 26. 

‘Smith, Miss Eleanor (84), former Hull House 
(Chicago) executive; Midland, Mich., June 30. 

Grae: J . W. (59), ex-Mayor; Detroit, “Mich., June 


Smith, J. w. (62), ae Presbyterian leader; 


actress; New York 


Annapolis, 


Miami, Fla., March 10 

Smith, S. Y. (84), U. S. Dept. of State executive; 
Ree aon. May 29. 

poten, Mi. i, (74), Indian Rights leader; German- 
} n y 

Spaulding, "R. H., (69), ex-Gov., industrialist: 
Roch: ey ye H., March 14, 

Spender, J. (80), aes editor, liberal ieader; 
in England, ‘June 2 


son, Ariz., Oct. 
Squire, Miss carece (32 wild- life eateries 
in Oklahoma, April 
Stainforth, British Wine Commander G. H. (43); 
champion peers. speeder (415.2 miles an hour): 
ed in action, Middle East, Sept. —. 
Sainte Tharvald (68), 


Danish Premier; 
Copenhagen, May 


Stayton, Capt. W. "yt! (81), foe of drugs, lawyer: 
Smyrna, Dei., 

Stephens, Maj. G. W. 776), civil engineer, Saar 
alley Gomtnission, executive Montreal port; 
Los arenes: Be b. 

Stevens, Brig. Gen. ie 


‘Stevens, R. B, commis- 
sion; Indianapolis, May 
pets , F. A. (69), ctanen leader; Chicago, Oct. 


Stokes, E,.c. (81). ex-Governor, banker; Trenton, 
N. J., Nov. 


ace , Loren G1), illustrator; New York City, 


‘Btrane, WwW. M. xis Agar actuary; Glen 
- Ridge, N. J., Mare 
et A fur. es) ” banker, ex-postmaster; 


Brooklyn, Aug. 26. 

Sullivan, C.,D. (72), Tammany ex-leader; New 
York City, Aug. 3. 

Suter, Rev. J. W. (82), Protestant Episcopal 

Church leader; Boston, April 11. 

Sutherland, Miss Anne (15), actress; Brentwood, 
N. Y¥., June 22. 

Sutherland, George (80), retired U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice; ex-Utah U. S. Senator; Stock- 
bridge, Mass., July 18. 

ihe ar R. E. (81), educator; Potsdam, N. y., 


ie 


in Guadal- 


Taylor, C. A. (78), playwright; Glendale, Calif., 

2 

tapi ier G. B. (81), founder, Baptist Sun- 
beam Society; Roamoke, Va., March = 

Teleki, Count Tibor; Budapest, Sept. ) 

Tempest, Dame Marie (Mary Susan ‘ctherington 
(78), singer, actress: London, Oct. 15. 

Terhune, A. P. (69), Povgiist, ‘goie dog breder: 

n Lakes, N, J., Fel 

Some T. (84), lawyer, financier; New York 

City, May 30. 

horibaon, Carmi A. (71), ex-U. S. Treasurer, 
lawyer; Cleveland, O., June 22. 

Thompson, G. C. (72), of E. Liverpool, O., poetry. 
manufacturer, banker; Mt. Dora, Fla., "Feb. 25. 

Thorpe, Tom (60), football, horse race executive; 
Cambridge, Mass., July 6. 
Tillman, Brig. Gen. G. E. (94), ex-Superintendent 
West Point: Southampton, N. Y., June 24. 
Tilton, F. A. 
Florida, March 3. 

fg lea Major General C. L. (55), in the Pacific, 
une 

Tobin, D. A. (58), a director, Knights of Columbus; 
broker: Brooklyn, May 28. 

Todt, Maj. Gen. Fritz Go), Siegfried Line builder; 
“in ay io Ka ret 


65), ex-ass’t postmaster general; in 


= B. (79), amectoan Painter; Honolulu, 
rap Gustave (55), violinist; Rochester, N. Y., 


ewer “Be F., Jr. (72), President, Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange; Wallingford, Pa., Feb. 12. 
Towner, Mrs. H. = BSF Mt.. Vernon Regent; 


Alexandria, Va., 
Prenehard; TW. Noe? “jurist; Trenton, N. J., 
es J. W. (%3), ex-Governor, Alaska; Juneau, 
Tucker, Rev. + P. (71), dry crusader; Syracuse, 


Yi, Jan 
Turis so 80), Chicago ator; B f 
Calf, Ate é go educator; Berkeley 


Turnbull, Miss 1 Margaret, novelist; Yarmouth Port, 


Mass., June 1 
Turner, W. H. Gi), actor; “president, 4 Sept. 27. 


Underwood, F. D. 


Gen. Cornelius 68), soldier, 
inventor; ra Th 1 executive, financier; tae. 
arch 


F 

Van Schmus, Ww. G. (66), Ra 

, | vezi Cha New as oe pan ta ie | 
zin arles (83 painter: in Movida, March 13. 
Vogeding, Fredrik (52), actor: Holl ywood, April 18: 

Voliva, Wilbur, Glenn (72), Zion City leader: Chi- 


Von Richenau, Field Mar: hal . 
+ to ce from Ukraine, oe i tai eh 

on Sauer, Emil (79), Pianist; Aeventta, April 29. 
piel A. E ig. author (black magic): rs Eng- 


M 
Welker, on J. B. (82), surgeon; New York City, 


Watmsléy, Major T. S. (53 - 

worleans: San Antonio, nee) ge i meee ob oa 

Me Ee! pri Pee Social Justice: Syracuse, 
ar olly (51), actor; Holl 

Warriner 3. BOG llywood, Calif 
April 3. 


Ma 
5), coal executive: Pinas 


Wayburn, New 
City, Bept (68), dance director; New York 
eber, J. M. (Joe) (74), actor; Los Angeles, 


May 10. 
Weingartner, Felix 
Wowvitzerland, May 

ellington, C, H. 
wie od Cali = ay 8). cartoonist; South Holly- 

arolyn Ts. H 
New York a Mises 3g. Houghton), novelist; 


Welsh, ee 54), H 
city, Juiy a (54) baliiter, etcher; 


(78), conductor, composer; in 


bed Peanels (93), Painter; Viola, N, Pe 
Wheelock, W. H. (66), realtor; New York City, 
ie Bee A. (78), SMe and cigar executive: 


N. J., Dec. 9 
white Be rou (80), engineeri 
pia Le ng contractor; Green, 


wich, Conn., 


White,’ 3 Jack (49), comedian: New York oty! 


New York -— 


mo Se 


‘ 
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od eg Walker (73); actor; Hastings, N. Y., 


Aug. 
Whiting, Miss ee ee author; Boston, April 30. 
Whitney, D. C. (75), yachtsman; Detroit, * Ane 24. 
Whitney, Mrs. H. P. (Gertrude Vanderbilt) (64), 
sculptor; New York City, April 18. 
Wiggins, Charles ee (44), 
dianapolis, May 1 
Wilcox, Rear Adm tral J. W., Jr. (60); at sea. 
Willard, Daniel (81), raliway executive; Baltimore, 


Willard, John 2; novelist; Los Angeles, Aug. 31. 


boxer; In- 


Willey, Rev. J (88), president, Lord’s Day 
A ance; Montclair, N. J., Nov. 8. 
Williams, es i: actress; New York City 


(Bronx), Aug. 
Williams, T. & ‘rn, 
York City, Nov. 9. 
of es a} Lt. Col. Beckles (73), author; in France, 
Willataetter, Richard, Nobel prize chemist; 
Switzerland, Aug. 3. : 
Piven. Forrest (59), 


May 9. 
Wilson, Scott (72), jurist; Portland, Me., Oct. 22. 


ship news reporter; New 
in 


author; Weston, Conn., 


Winchell, Benjamin (83), New York industralist; 
Beverly Hills, Calif., March 16. 

ond heeds Barbara (22), tennis star; Monterey, 

Wood, Arnold (69), — York publisher; No. East 
Harbor, Me., June 21. 

Wood, Grant (50), painter Iowa City, Ia., Feb. 12. 

Woodlen, Evans, Jr. (77), banker; Indianapolis, 

a 
Woods, Col. Arthur (72), ex-New York City Police 


Commissioner; Washington, May 12. 
Woodward, (65), Chicago federal jurist; La 
Grange, mh, ed 


Wynne, Dr. S. W. (3), 
New York City, April 
Yanka Kupala (Ivan Lutsevich), 
national poet; Moscow, June 30 


ex-Health Commissioner; 
White Russia 


Yosco, R. J. (69), actor; "Brooklyn, Sept. 19. 

Younghusband, Sir F. E. (79), sxploners London, 
u 

sy lagi Seat cae (68), poet, financier; Detroit, 


Zemlinsky, Sey aed von (69), composer; Larch- 
mont, Ss reh 16, 
Ziesing, August (84), bridge builder; Glencoe, IIll., 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 
Year Seti Year fo NS fs 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
No. Dollars Dollars} Dollars No. Dollars Dollars| Dollars 
1900...) 138,312,266} 578,359,230) 47,500) 37,500|| 1933. 654, 874, 210|3,366,402,950)250,000} 90,000 
1905... 263; 040,993) 1,018, 090,420 85,000} 72,000}|1934. 323,871,840/3,729,460,500 190, 000 70,000 
1910. 163,882,956] 634,091,000] 94.000] 65,000)|1935 381,666,197 |3,347.855,300|145,000 i 
1915. 173,378,655| 956,077,700} 74.000] 38.000!/1936. 496,063,099|3,575,453, 100|174,000| 89.000 
1920. 223/931;349| 3,955,036, 900 115, 800 85,000]|1937. 409, 464,570|2,792,531,000)134,000] 61,000 
1925. 452.211.3965 3,398.346.045) 150.000} 99.000//1938. 297.466.722 A 1859, 865.000] 85,000 51,000 
1930. 810, oo 276| 2,779,009,350) 480,000] 205,000}|1939. 262'029,599/2'046,083,000) 70,000] 51,000 
1931. 576.921 3, 7,100}310,000} 125,000||1940. ..:| 207,599,749] 1,669,438,000| 60,000] 33,000 
1932. 425,235,829|2.97 1,965,6501185,000| $8,000|/1941....| 170;,603,671/2,111,805,000| 35,000! 19,000 


As of the close of business December 31, 1941, there were 1,232 stock issues aggregating 1,463,295,021 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $35,785,946,533. 


Market Aver. 
Group Value Price 
Amusement.............6.% $268,580,445 $12.83 
BAMOMODUGC. ..0566 ¢ses5s ses 2,448,650,776) 20.49 
SRP RCLOM spies 5 c:s't wie 'e a0 vic'ale o's 546,500,764) 16.85 
OE eee 377,874,266) 17.35 
Business, office equipment. . 253,547,514] 21.67 
eee ore rr ee 5,355,668, 266 23 
Electrical equipment. 1,180,815,850} 29.49 
Farm machinery . 6,319,188} 41.69 
Financial. 649,999,073} 12.68 
Saeed nets 2,374,360,761| 25.48 
39,237,391] 23.43 
Tand and realty... 13,648,7 2.80 
PP HEE fale ciate. s <ole feels dc. 177,251,055] 21.13 
Miaphiners and metals. ..... 1,175,138,099] 17.27 
Santee eine ---:| Vaagara sel teat 
aper and publishing....... ,613, 2 
“ , es g ey ee 768| 20.30 


TA CR SS oe 
Railroad 


Market Aver, 

Group Value Price 

Retail merchandising........ 1,810,850,388] 24.69 
PEE oS he. F-  o e ee 247,084,151| 23.33 
Ship building and operating. gett 22.34 


Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke. . 


PRIS RAAREES Te a aale's plete. sm 42 
ODBC S 6 ys ot «055.8 edhe .10 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) 1,580,556,526| 17.11 
Gas and electric (holding) . "730,367,326| 7.62 
Communications..... j....| 2,827,149,096| 68.68 
Miscellaneous oF SAPO Cra i 62,807,128) 8.62 
§. co’s oper. abroad...... 467,280,473| 14.19 
Foreign companies.......... 56,674,217) 16.22 
Miscellaneous businesses . 102,524,683] 17.47 


Tot., all listed stock 


As of the close of business Sea 31, 1941, New York Stock Exchange member total net borrowings 


amounted to $388,601,294. 
on that date was, therefore, 1.09%. 


The ratio of these member borrowings to the market value of all listed stocks 
As the above figure includes all types of member borrowings, these 


ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their total 


market value. 


Last published figures, as of November 29, 1941, 1,234 stock issues, aggregating 1,464,476, 868 shares; 


total market value $37, 


of all listed shares 1.15% 


882, 316,239; average price $25.87; ratio of member borrowings to market value 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
Transactions Prices for Seats ] Transactions Prices for Seats 
Ag ott Sue oe™ sl Year tocks Bonds 
(en homes) Pov nine) High Low (Cal) Seeks) (Part Value)| High | Low 
5 Doll; umber Dollars Deuars {Dollars 
1925 Print bossa 37 500 8, 134,665, 196/823,050.000) 48,000 |, 26,000 
ioe: 5| 863,531,006] 225,000 987... _|104,178.804|442,361,000| 35.000 | 17,500 
ie he -|109. 812. 46 ee early 137 40, 8, 4 ooo O38 ace 974 me 13-300 pie 
td 2}366; a16 Bete 932°374:00 50,000. | 25,000 |1940. goR'877|,.'208°309| 7,260 | 6,900 
aes “60,050,695 L 013 ,679,000 17,000 ||1941. 32° 656,354/249,725,000| 2,600 | 1,000 
747,76411,171, "440 000) : 12, : 


e 


$+ pes 


ge ee a 
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Science—Review of the Year : 


a SCIENCE 


Science Review of the Year—1942 


These many advances in science and technology during 1942 have been reported 
Most of them are described in the pages of the weekly magazine published by Science 


NEWS LETTER, to which you can refer in your local libra: I 
port, you may find it through the SCIENCE NEWS LETTER index contained in the issues 


particular re; 


of June 27 and Dec. 26, or if you have difficulty in finding y 
inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


two 3-cent stamps for each 


by Science Service. 
Service, SCIENCE 
ry. If you wish more information about any 


the issue you want, send your request, with 


AERONAUTICS 


Solution of certain research problems—develop- 
ment of new low-drag wing section, improvement 
of flaps, improvement of cooling systems, and new 
propeller designs—made it possible for America to 
build planes to fly faster than 400 miles an hour. 

Cylinder heads made by extrusion through a die, 
with fins cut in the exterior by a high-speed mill- 
ing machine, made possible reduction in weight of 
airplane engines to less than one pound per 
horsepower. ; 

The 1 Franklin Medal was awarded by Franklin 
Institute to Dr. Jerome Clarke Hunsaker, chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties. E 

Extra wings for take off and more economical 
cruising at low speeds, which can be discarded in 
flight, were patented. 

A floating waterproofed fabric bag to store gaso- 
line at sea for the quick refueling of seaplanes was 


' patented. 
A 


portable catapult was developed for land 

launching of Tae 

Modification of battle-tested airplanes made pos- 
sible the development of a new technique of air 
warfare—low flight at high speed for horizontal 
bombing, and use of the plane as a fighter when 
bombs have been dropped. — a 

Inboard bomb racks for wide-hulled flying boats, 
with des to “‘steer’’ bombs over the side and 
start them accurately downward, were invented. 

Auxiliary turbo-driven propellers for getting 


ANTHROPOLOGY—ARCHAEOLOGY 


New Stone Age implements were found in the 
famous cave on Mt. Carmel in Palestine where only 
Old Stone Age records had previously been known, 
thus closing a long gap in the site’s prehistory. 

Despite a wartime spurt in the birth rate, the 


ASTRONOMY 


‘The first planet outside our own solar system 
was discovered, a satellite of an obscure double 
star in Cygnus, that is a sixtieth the mass of the 
sun and about 16 times the mass of Jupiter, the 
sun’s largest planet. : 

The brightest nova since 1918, Nova Puppis, rose 
to brilliance greater than first magnitude. 

A remnant of Kepler’s famous nova of 1604 was 
discovered as a small fan-shaped cloud. 

A ‘Saturn’ star, an intensely hot body sur- 
rounded by a luminous gas ring four times the 
diameter of our sun, was discovered, 

Four components for Algol, the Demon Star, in- 
stead of three, seemed probable. 

S Doradus, a star 600,000 times brighter than our 
sun, was shown to be a double star, with each twin 


a t. 

fhree of four mysterious spectral lines in star- 
light were explained by assuming that a substance 
impossible on earth CH, or hydrogen carbide, 
exists in the so-cal.d ‘‘empty’’ space between 


stars. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Crops of corn, wheat, soybeans and several other 
products broke all records, despite menacing farm- 
Jabor shortages and early frosts. 

The U. S. A. and Britain offered aid to the 
USSR in reconstructing agriculture in - the 
“scorched earth’’ regions after the war. 

Search for new sources of natural rubber in- 
plated enormous expansion of guayule acreage, 

portation of hundreds of pounds of kok-sagyz 
seed from the USSR, efforts to organize collections 
of wild rubber in South and Central America, and 
planting selected seedling and grafted trees in the 
same tropical regions. 

Be ees toe ie conte Es, 
‘oun: iy ) e production of frui 

seed by plants. pend 
Discovery of a substance in yeast, possibly a 


rocket planes up through the denser lower atmos- 
phere were invented; they are powered by the 
rocket blast, and are to be jettisoned once the 
plane has reached the stratosphere. 

Pre-flight aviation training was introduced as & 
regular part of the curriculum in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

A new telescopic sight for rear gunners made 
possible wider arc of fire and better streamlining 
of the fuselage. 

Apparatus for automatic control of the pressure 
within a sealed airplane cabin by blowing off to 
outside air when pressure is high. and turning on a 
supercharger when it falls. : 

A cooling meter for aircraft engine cooling, and 
meters for measuring the visibility of exhaust gases 
from airplane engines were deve 5 

A de-icer for airplane propellers that provides for 
the forcing of anti-freeze chemical through a series 
of holes when the propeller is rotated, was 
patented. 

A device was developed that warns the pilot of 
approaching stall conditions by means of a tube 
which transmits pressure changes from the trail- 
ing edge of the wing to the diaphragm within the 
wing connected with an electric instrument. 

_A new ordnance mount for machine guns, com- 
bined with gunner’s seat mounted on a circular 
track, was developed for enabling the ner to 
swing himself and his weapon around to fire at any 
angle and if necessary to pilot the plane. 


population of the United States is becoming sta- 
ceca A ateelentee —— indicated. 
o human ifacts were uncovered alon 
whole length of the new Alaskan Highway. phat 
The smallest known normal human skull was 
found in an ancient cemetery in coastal Peru. 


1/4i'Srtof he earths Maal se ne aie 
covered when the observable spectrum in the in 
in 19 ot ne coolest AERA nr nee age pene 
coms, Was discovered photographically. | 0 
fo the unaided eye eb. 46 fo Mane do 
ot Gh Shae ae 
constelltion Of CHER ua comermnne 
scope went into war service as an aerial camera, 
etg, wore standatdised te  oheenaung ar ae 
THIER Nah WlStane SPO are 

pe of Harvard manufacture. 


Domestic production was undertaken in many 


he 
cork oak, drug Plants, flavoring Perea fibers, 


Flooding old fields in the South 


‘ . 
ee a new and profitable crop off them—. 


A machine w eS Tah 
gas directly ito tie eohoes introduce ammonia 


Science—Review of the Year 


Rice-growing experiments were 
Florida Everglades. serrate 

Mechanization of beet sugar production was ad- 
vanced by invention of a machine for Planting 
treated seed, and of another to top harvested beets; 
both previously hand work. 

Many new insecticides, both natural and syn- 
thetic, were tried, in search for lost overseas 
Sources of pyrethrum and rotenone. 
of substitute for tapioca, both for food and 

Stickum”’ for stamps, was found in ‘‘Leoti” sor- 
ghum seed. 
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Possible substitute sources were found for agar, 
Shp ae because pre-war supply all came from 

Airplanes were used instead of horses in rounding 
up fleet pronghorn antelope for transplanting to 
new ranges. 

Thousands of sea birds became U-boat victims, 
killed by oil released from torpedoed ships. 

The Charles L. Mayer awards for research on 
cell growth, particularly cancer, were established 
under the National Science Fund. 


\ CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Eletron accelerator, whirling electrons up to 
20,000,000 volts and producing X-rays of like power 
Was.completed, and a similar 100,000,000-volt ma- 
ehine is being built. 

An X-ray microscope has been devised which, by 
a photographic process, converts the usual diffrac- 
tion pattern of a crystal into an actual picture of 
the a eement of the atoms in one plane of the 
crystal. 

New electron spectrometer, utilizing the varied 
Slowing up of electrons passing through a specimen, 

roduces a ‘‘spectrum’’ which aids in identifying 
he material, and supplements the electron micro- 
scope examination. 

ew ultra-fast oscillograph, with a beam sweep- 
ing at 18,000 miles a second, and timing to a few 
billionths of a second, records the wave form of 
transients, lighting flashes, and other oscillatory 
discharges up to 113 megacycles. 

New scanning electron microscope makes use of 
television principles to examine opaque objects (not 
possible in the ordinary electron microscope), and 
reproduces the picture on a telegraphic facsimile 
printer. 5 

An adapter has been devised which converts 
the ordinary electron microscope into a diffraction 
camera, so that in addition to the usual electron 
picture, the crystal or molecular structure of the 
specimen may also be determined. - 

An electron microscope using two electron beams 
produces stereoscopic pictures which can be viewed 
through an ordinary stereoscope, or projected on a 
sereen and viewed with polaroid glasses. 

Single crystals of the highly active element boron 
were obtained for the first time. 

Chemical element 61, illinium, which does not 
occur in nature, was Pig ep artificially by atomic 
bombardment with the cyclotron, but quickly dis- 
appeared by radioacitve disintegration: 

New measurments of the ‘‘proper’’ life of the 
mesotron gave it 2.8 millionths of a second in place 
of ee millionths of a second previously esti- 
mated. 

Electron microscope examination of developed 
silver grain leads to new theory of photographic 
latent image and section of the developer. 

A new determination of Avogadro’s number gave 
6.02331 times 1023 in place of the previously ac- 
cepted 6.0230 times 1023. J 

A new measurement of the constant of gravita- 
tion gave 6.673 plus or minus 0.003 times 10-8 in 
Place of the previous figure 6.670 plus or minus 
0.005 times 10-8. 

fee pompleted generalization of his general 
relativity theory. 

The proposal has been made to replace the steam 
point of the thermometer scale by the freezing 


point of benzoic acid, 122.37 degrees centigr: 
which is independent of barometric prema a 

Neutron pictures to supplement X-ray pictures 
showed certain advantages; neutrons were also 
employed in geophysical prospecting. 

, The semi-crystalline state of molecules in a 
liquid was reduced to mathematical formula. 

Synthetic cellulose was made for the first time. 

Hydrogen fiuoride was found to be at catalyst 
superior to aluminum chloride in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber and of 100-octane gasoline. 

Methods were found for making any desired 
kind of oil out of any vegetable or animal fat. 

By the use of fusel oil, aleohol was made from 
agricultural and industrial wastes without the ex- 
pensive distillation process. 

New solvents of the nitroparaffin class were 
developed for paints, lacquers and varnishes. 

A solution of potassium, copper and arsenic salts 
has been found an effective means of retarding 
decay in telephone poles. 


Color photography at night from high flying 


airplanes has been made possible by special filters 
and brilliant flash bombs of colored light. 

Synthetic chewing gum was produced to replace 
chicle from tropical America. 

Bread molds were found superior to malt in alco- 
holic fermentation. 

Joseph A. Becker of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
was awarded the Mendel Medal. in recognition of 
his contributions to the knowledge of thermo 
emission of electrons. 

Dr. Earl A. Evans, Jr., of University of Chicago, 
won the Eli Lilly Prize in biological chemistry. 

Dr. Donald S. Frederick of Rohm & Haas re- 
ceived the first John Wesley Hyatt plastics award, 
established by Hercules Powder Company. 

Dr. George E, Holm of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
pr ofoar won the Borden Award in the chemistry 
of milk. 

Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial and 
ogame sug Chemistry, received the Chemical In- 
dustry Medal. 

Dr. Martin Hill Ittner, research chemist of the 
capi PalmoliveP eek Company, won the Perkin 

Et 


Dr. John L. Oncley of Harvard won the American " 


Chemical Society award in pure chemistry. 
Dr. Florence Seibert of the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute received the Francis P. Garvan gold medal. 
E. Clifford Williams of General Mills won the 
Walker medal of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. 


Dr. Robert R. Williams, chemical director of . 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, was awarded the 
Charles Frederick Chandler Medal for his isolation 
of vitamin Bi and also the John Scott Medal in 
recognition of his synthesis of vitamin Bi. 


EARTH SCIENCES 


To deprive the enemy of -weather information, 
daily maps and forecasts were suspended by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau for the duration. 

_ There were many earthquakes of sufficfent 
strength to record themselves on distant seismo- 
graph instruments; notable among them are a 
shoes poet shocks in Ecuador at the be- 
nning of July. 
a end well yielding pure nitrogen astonished its 
drillers in Wyoming. 

Major readjustments in procurement of such 
important minerals as tin, copper, tungsten and 
manganese ores from overseas were rapidly made. 

A new device for sorting valuable particles out of 
low-grade tin ores and other minerals was devel- 


Large-scale tests of sponge-iron production were 
undertaken to relieve scrap shortage in steel pro- 
duction. ‘ i 

A safety spray containing alkali polysulfides was 
found effective pu, Bane mercury mines of the 

oisonous vapors of mercury. i 
. A robot weather station, suitable for installiug 
on mountaintops or uninhabited islands, was in- 


vented. 

The thighbone of a big diosaur was found within 
the city limits of Washington, D. C. 

A new branch of geological science made its 
bow: paleogrostology, the study of fossil grasses. 

Dr. John R. Suman was awarded the Anthony 
F, Lucas gold medal of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. ; 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Glass that floats in water and replaces cork, 
balsa, cellular rubber or kapok in life preservers 
andidife Tafts, was made by foaming glass: with 
carbon additions during manufacture. |... 

_ > sé&ccontinuous fermentation process was developed 
; DU yet (he a » é 


a 
to convert molasses into alcohol in three to five 
te) 


urs. 
A method of heat treating iron or steel in inert 
atmosphere or vacuum furnace was demonstrated 


'te remove or prevent scale formation. 


“Plastic coatings were used to replace tin upon 
-eans for many uses, including food packing. 
Non-metallic containers of various sorts were 
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introduced to replace tin cans in many industrial 
uses 


es. 

A hew electroplating process saved half the tin 
that goes into a tin can and saved electric power 
and half the time of plating. : 

Steam acidified with gluconic acid was used to 
clean milk cans more quickly. 

Induction heating furnaces, operated by electron 
sates were used to coat and flow tin on iron sheet 
n tin plating process. 
sit ie new plastic that can be kneaded, and thrust 
into leaks in life boats was put into use. 

Foods, such as lard, were made to refrigerate 
perishable goods on overseas journeys by being 

. chilled to sub-zero temperatures and placed about 
the foodstuffs to be kept chilled. 
Soldier’s V-mail was transported overseas as 
microfilm and photographically enlarged for deliv- 
ery. 
Heavily coking bituminous coals were success- 
fully burned in household furnaces by use of im- 
proved underfed stokers. ; 

Synthetic glass jewels were made in America for 
pivot bearings of small instruments. 

Iron was substituted for printing plates of 
nickel and copper in experiments. 

Chemically toughened wool, resistant to moths 
and soap, was developed. 

A new inflatable rubber pontoon was substituted 
for the standard aluminum boat for temporary 
bridges formerly used by the Army, saving rubber 


_ by reducing the truck transport needed 


A ‘pancake’? Diesel engine for Navy subchasers 
was announced as in production. 

wire ‘‘umbrella” was developed to protect 

' explosives plants and oil storage from lightning. 

Cellulose acetate now completely replaces silk as 

an insulation for telephone wires with considerable 
improvement. \ 

A blanket made of two layers of rubber, one 

vulcanized, the other one sticky, was just coming 
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into general use for temporary protection of tele- 

phone cable splices when the rubber shortage 

ee hanna type of two faced rubber but in the 
e 

form of tape is used after telephone wires are 

spliced together te make them re-usable. 

Transoceanic telephone cables now seem to be 
practicable due to the invention of a telephone 
repeater which can be built into the cable structure 
itself. 

Method of wiping lead joints on \oged eee cables 
was brought into use, bya saves about 60% of 
he usual requirements of tin. 
is Typewriter cylinders in which the rubber has 
become hard and shiny can be rehabilitated by 

blasting them. 
sant method ‘of producing X-ray photographs that 
show three dimensions on a single film was demon- 
strated. 

teruiinde acid was made available in commercial 
uantities. 

t Automatic soundings of the upper atmosphere 
made it possible to predict best wavelengths for 
shortwave radio. 

Cargo ships of 10,500 tons were completed from 
keel laying to launching in 433 days and from 
launching to delivery in eight days. 

Dr. Paul Dyer Merica, vice-president of the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, discov- 
erer of many alloys and of a principle of precipita- 
tion hardening, was awarded the Franklin Medal 
by the Franklin Institute. 

S. A. Schelkunoff of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
was awarded the Morris Liebmann Memorial 
Prize of the Institute of Radio Engineers for his 
contributions to the theory of electro-magnetic 
fields in wave transmission and radiations. 

Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, won the Hoover Medal. 

Dr. Willis Rodney-Whitney of the General Elec- 
tric Company received the John Fritz medal. 


INVENTIONS 


Notable and interesting inventions patented 
during the year include: 

Use of crushed rock materials to extinguish in- 
cendiary bombs by melting and smothering them. 

Steel cartridge cases, especially for fixed artil- 
lery ammunition, releasing great quantities of brass 
for other war uses. " 

Rifle bullets that indicate point of impact by 
flashes or smoke-puffs. 

“Unjammable’’ secret radio communication, us- 
ing phase modulation instead of amplitude or 
frequency modulation. 

An automatic radio repeating station that 
receives, amplifies and re-transmits messages 
without human attention.- 

An electric furnace for the production of gas- 
mask charcoal. 

A lifeboat that can be held at deck level while 


F MEDICAL 
Lowest death rate in the history of the United 
States death registration area and an all-time 
record low in smallpox cases, recorded in 1941 
were reported, after an intervai for collection of 
figures, in 1942. 
For the first time in medical history, disease- 
fighting substances in the blood known as anti- 
dies were formed artificially in laboratory 
confirming the theory of molecular 


First direct evidence of human need for cer- 
tain amino acids in protein foods was discovered 
in diet studies with human volunteers which 
showed that arginine is required for spermatogen- 
esis, lysine plays a ole in the female reproduc- 
tive cycle, and tryptc shane is also essential, lack 
of it leading in rats und possibly also in humans 
to baldness and sex gland atrophy in males and to 
Vache oe and cataracts in young, growing 

nimals, . 

First,-and strikingly successful, use of the Moore- 
head Foreign-Body Finder, which uses a radio 
frequency circuit with movable coil and_ steel 

* finger to detect shell fragments and the like in 
war wounds within a few minutes instead of hours 
a by X-ray and probe, was reported from Pearl 

arbor. 

Efficient U. S. Army system of evacuating the 
wound under fire, sulfanilamide and blood 
pene anks scored a notable triumph in saving 
ives at the Pearl Harbor raid, where almost 100% 
of abdominal wotinds healed without infection, less 
than 4% of compound fractures and flesh injuries 
became infected. | 

Propylene glycol vapor was found to be a safe, 
effective substance for destroying influenza virus 
and other germs in the air in laboratory experi- 
ments and was credited with reducing significantly 


loading. 

For torpedo tubes: a recoil system to lessen jar, 
a ‘“‘wad’’ to follow torpedo in discharge,.a special 
light-construction type for mosquito boats. 

Air raid sirens that give short barks or yelps, 
instead of the long, continuous howls now 
familiar. 

Silver linings for machine bearings. 

A new primer for setting off explosives, in 
big a lead compound is substituted for fulminate 
of mercury. 

Double-decked dining cars, with kitchen ‘‘amid- 
ships’’ on lower deck 


An improved mill for getting rubber out of * 


guayule plants. 

“Repeating” flashlights bulbs, good for several 
photofiashes; also non-shatterable flashlight bulbs 
made of plastics, in handy-flat, square shapes. 


SCIENCES 


respiratory infections among 16 children in the 
ward of an institution where it was tried. : 

Experimental use of a 10-hour combined chemical 
and fever treatment of syphilis and, on a wider 
scale, of six to ten-week intensive chemical treat- 
ments were announced. 

Discovery that ants are capable of spreading 
dysentery was announced. 

Discovery of chemicals, probably enzymes, in the 
bodies of young mice which destroy the drug-re- 
sistant waxy parts of the tuberculosis germ were 
announced with some hope of development of an 
enzyme preparation that might be used to treat: 
tuberculosis. 

Hope for a chemical conquest of tuberculosis 
was encouraged by announcement of successful re- 
sults in treatment of patients with a relatively 
new drug, Promin, and by announcement of even 
greater success in treatment of tuberculous ani- 
hr me a related chemical, di-amino-di-phenyl 

Reduction of venereal disease in the Army to a 
rate of 38.2 a 1,000 for the first six months of 
1942, with a syphilis rate the lowest in Army his- 
tory, was accomplished following establishment in 
the Surgeon General's office of a division of 
Sane Tene ee control wan Wal: assigned to 
gi e Army camp and e > 
ees ae ae 4 pct g ie 

method o: vestigating motor nerve 
Plates and their control of muscle fibers which 
should give fundamental aid to investigation of 
paralytic and muscular diseases was developed by 
Dr, Eben J. Carey and Leo ©. Massopust, Mar- 
quette University, who received the American 
Medical Association gold medal for an exhibit of 


Search for a chemical cure for cancer, ‘Involihg 


, 
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tests of some 70 compounds 
of one t of chemical which in the test tube 
apparen interferes with the health of human 
breast cancer cells and in the same concentration 
does not interfere with the well-being of any 
normal organ tissue so far tested. 

Prevention of both cancer and leukemia in mice 
and rats by diets lacking only the one food chemi- 
cal, cystine, was reported. 

iscovery that cystine, choline and certain other 
food chemicals alone or in combination may both 
prevent cancer and promote its development was 
announced. 

Chemical structure of biotin, vitamin essential 
for rat nutrition and believed to hold a clue to 
Solution of the human cancer problem, was dis- 
covered. 

Development of a 3,000,000-vyolt X-ray machine 
and encouraging results in its use to treat deep- 
seated human cancers were. reported. 

Two new cancer diagnostic tests were reported: 
one distinguishing cancer from overgrowth of the 
adrenal glands, the other detecting early cancer of 
the uterus by microscopic examination of surface 
cells shed by the cancer during its rapid growth. 

Vitamin C was reported effective in treating and 
preventing heat cramps and heat prostration and 
its use for preventing shock after injury or sur- 
gical operations was suggested. 

Totaquine, from cinchona bark, and two syn- 
thetic chemicals, pamaquine naphthoate and 
quinacrine hydrochloride, were put into the new 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia XII as acceptable anti- 
malarial drugs that can be used in place of quinine 

Evidence that vitamins are important for resis- 
tance to disease germs appeared in the discovery 
that mice were more susceptible to fatal infection 
with Type I pneumonia when their diets were 
poonent in two B vitamins, thiamin and ribo- 

avin. 

First positive evidence that infantile paralysis 
is a year-round disease was reported with the first 
isolation of the virus from winter cases. 

Instruction courses in the Sister Kenny method 
of infantile paralysis treatment were established 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

A national emergency blood supply system for 
civilian use was inaugurated by the OCD, with the 
American Red Cross, y collecting 17,000 dona- 
tions of blood per week for the Army and Navy, 
agreeing to collect blood for the dried plasma for 
the civilian supply without interfering with its 
services to the armed forces. 

Safer blood transfusions may result from the 
discovery of a relation between safety of trans- 
fusion and the amount and kind of food eaten by 
donor and recipient before the usion. 

Albumen extracted from human blood was used 
successfully in treating shock and efforts were re- 
ported under way to prepare a safe beef bi 
albumen for the same purpose. ‘ 

Fourteenth pair of Siamese twins known to 
medical scientists were born in New York City. 

Demerol, new synthetic pain-killing drug, was 
announced as closest of any so far developed to 
being a safe substitute for morphine. ‘ 

Successful treatment of headache and dizziness 
following concussion of the brain, expected to be 
more frequent as a result of war injuries, was 
achieved with the synthetic chemical, prostigmine. 

Discovery of kor age ot Li Sad eae ti 

itamin A, ex) o double the amount 0: 

A that can be obtained from whale and 


resulted in discovery 


monia virus, 
TE gs cases of pneumonia, was 


announced. ‘ 
traviolet lamps to sterilize the air re- 
petved further support from announcement that 
‘such lamps had stopped a measles epidemic in cer- 
tain Philadelphia schools and from the amnounce- 
ment that such lamps meeting certain requirements 
will be given ioe d teeth for use in hospitals, 
nurseries and operating rooms. 
: "98-585 cases of jaundice, with 62 deaths, occurred 
_-‘di-the Army among men vaccinated with certain 
at of dati-yellow fever vaccine but following 
s: ange in the method of producing "ws vaccine 
+ and; restriction, of its.use to men des for ser- 


* 
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vice in yellow fever endemic areas, cases 
jaundice stopped. of eee 

Greater, because safer, usefulness for the sulfa 
drugs, may result from discovery that certain toxic 
reactions, to the drugs, including agranulocytosis, 
probably result from drug interference with hither- 
to unknown and as yet unidentified members of 
the vitamin B group. 

Two new sulfa drugs, sulfapyrazine and succinyl 
sulfathiazole, were announced. 

Sulfa drugs appeared as possible preventives 
of whooping cough; dysentery; bad colds, bronchitis 
and pneumonia; and as possible cures for Asiatic 
cholera on the basis of animal experiments and 
some clinical evidence. 

A new kind of surgical dressing for burns and 
wounds, consisting of a plastic film carrying 30% 
to 50% sulfadiazine, was le ge ae 

Warnings appeared that sulfa drugs might delay 
surgical wound healing by 50%; that sulfathiazole 
may cause convulsions and death if used within 
the skull; that nasal injections of this drug may 
damage the mucous membrane; and that develop- 
ment of more potent sulfa drugs may be stopped 
by the discovery that the more potent ones are 
capable of greater damage to the nervous system. 

Purification of penicillin, germ-killer from mold, 
has advanced to the point where a preparation of 
its barium salt stops completely the growth of 
Staphylococcus aureus in a dilution of one part 
in 12,000,000. 

Two new germ-fighters isolated from microorgan- 
isms were discovered: fumigacin and clavacin. 

Extraction from soil bacilli of a new chemical 
remedy against germs, H-1, said to be very effective 
against germs likely to be found in war wounds, 
was announced. 

Cause of an acute illness affecting hundreds of 
workers in cotton mills, rural mattress making 
plants and cottonseed processing plants, believed 
to be the same as mill fever, Monday fever and 
gin fever, previously reported in cotton mill work- 
ers, was found in the toxin of bacteria in low- 
grade, dusty cotton. 

New kidney function, that of regulating the con- 
centration of fats and related substances in the 

, Was discovered. 

Experiments said to show for the first time that 
butter fat is superior nutritionally, apart from its 
vitamin content, to vegetable oils were reported. 

A dietary disease, biotin deficiency, heretofore. 
known only in laboratory animals, was induced in 
humans by experimental diets of which dried egg 
whites made up 30% of the calories. 

Thousands of cases of poisoning in war plants 


from tetryl, chemical relative of TNT, were re- - 
ported 


Use of the hypnotic drug, sodium amytal, to 
abolish fatigue.and increase initiative in soldiers 
without impairing judgment or coordinaton was 
suggested by Englsh medical authorities on the 
basis of tests by military medical scientists. 

A smooth, ‘‘washable’’ ointment base that can 
be whisked from clothes or skin with plain water 
was Pi gd steal to replace old-style, greasy oint- 
ments. , 

Ergot with two to four times the potency of the 
official standard for this valuable drug used in 
childbirth was collected in Oregon, suggesting do- 
mestic production may overcome the war shortage 
of drug formerly imported from Russia and 
Spain. 

The active principle of tube curare, deadly South 
American Indian arrow poison now used as antidote 
to metrazol in shock treatment of some mental 
disease, was extracted in crystalline form, 

The anti-pellagra vitamins, nicotinic acid and 
nicotinic acid amide, were rechristened niacin and 
niacin amide, to prevent needless alarm because the 
non-poisonous nicotinic acid is being put into 
enriched bread and flour. 

Development of germ pel which, at a lifetime 
cost of $2 per person, would change the human 
intestinal flora to make possible digestion of grass, 
leaves and wood and to supply B vitamins through 
bacterial synthesis was reported. 

For et on Mises > vitamins Pea tne on 
Cowgill of Yale University was awa H 
Mead Se le a pares prize by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition. 

Prof. Frank H. Johnson of Princeton and Prof. 
Dugald E. 8. Brown and Prof. Douglas A. Marsland 
of New York University were awarded the $1,000 
prize of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for research explaining how 
enzymes function ae bbe drugged with nar- 

like alcohol and ether. 
STK Chicago Dental Society’s prize awards of 
$300 and $200 respectively for Ea pee research 
went to Dr. peat E. Kurth, Chicago, for de- 
veloping new knowledge of the movements of the 


oe 
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lower jaw in chewing, and to Dr, Herman Becks, 
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The $1,000 Eli’ Lilly and Company Research 


University of California Medical Center, for studies | Award was given to Dr. Alwin M. Pappenheimer, 


indicating that excessive amounts of vitamin D 
cae in severe tooth malformation and maloc- 
clusion. 


Jr., of New York University College of Medicine, 
for studies of the chemical nature of the poisons 
produced by diphtheria and scarlet fever germs. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


The number of brain’ cells in baby rats was 
increased artificially by injecting the mothers with 
pituitary growth hormones before the birth of the 
young. 

Brain wave rhythms which are blocked out when 
the eyes see light can be used to detect cases of 
faked complete blindness, it was found. : 

A test for color aptitude has been prepared for 
evaluating workers in industries requiring ac- 
curate discrimination of small color differences. 

Experiments showed that a change in the pitch 


‘of sound may be heard although there has been 


no shift in the point of maximal stimulation on 
the basilar membrane of the cochlea. 

By stimulation of the eye with a barely percep- 
tible electric current, it is possible to distinguish 
between blindness due to disease of the eye’s ret- 
ina and blindness caused by disease of the nerve, 
experiments indicated. 

By leaving intact a tiny isolated blob of pituitary 
gland and hypothalamus to maintain the water 
and sugar balance of the body, it was possible to 
discover that animals lacking 95% of the brain can 
walk, jump, claw and right themselves—abilities 
previously thought to be controlled by the brain’s 
motor area. 

Single application of alum to the motor area 
of the brain made animals subject to repeated 
epileptic-like seizures when exposed to loud noise, 
apparently by permanent alteration of the brain 
cells. ‘ 

Brain injuries resulting in spastic paralysis do 


‘ not result in any characteristic personality traits, 


suryey of 123 child patients revealed. 

The character of brain activity, which changes 
with increasing age during the period of growth, 
was observed to continue to change toward the fast 


t end of the brain frequency spectrum during adult 
e 


A monkey was taught to distinguish objects on 
the basis of such qualities as mobility and color, 
demonstrating a capability for abstract thinking 
previously thought to be exclusively human. 

Rats so sensitive to noise that they would be 


‘thrown into fits by a shrill sound were made 


r 


immune for days to such sounds by a two-week 


\ 


treatment in which the fit-producing noises were 
preceded by harmless sounds. ; : 

Airsickness and other types of motion sickness, 
although originally due to action of the balancing 
mechanism in the inner ear, is often the result of 
conditioning to other sights, smells and motions 
and, if so, can often be rrevenied and cured by 
psychological means. 

Some cases of weakness in distinguishing colors 
can be relieved by doses of vitamin A, it was 
reported. 

_The inkblot test of imaginative ability to see 
pictures in formless blots can be used in: detecting 
Mechanical talents of the type necessary for 
mechanized warfare, it was reported. E 

Nail-biting is not an exclusively human, failing 
but occurs in rats faced with problems too difficult 
for solution, it was discovered. \ 

Individuals who have recently received doses of 
the sulfa drugs may make wrong decisions because 
of mental confusion that sometimes persists after 
this treatment, it was reporteds 

Behavior problems and subnormal mentality was 
found to be more common among children who had 
had whooping cough in infancy than in an other- 
wise comparable group. 

The bizarre craving to eat dirt may be caused by 
diet deficiency rather than mental illness, a survey 
of the diet of school children showed. 

Hallucinations can be produced in normal in- 
dividuals by the simple form of learning known as 
ged earn experiments showed. 

ypnosis was combined with psychoanalytic 
treatment to speed up the recovery of fighting een 
a pe pence eet from war neuroses. 

.=Vidence that the way insulin shock trea’ 
aids the mentally ill is by making them fore 
recently ‘acquired abnormal ideas and behavior was 
furnished by animal experiments in which newly 
2 eae Singer rs was Aah Geese after insulin treat- 

er, more thor 
were retained. oughly drilled habits 
ub-shock doses of electric current 
brain were found to shorten the cueuee we 
delirium tremens following Prolonged alcoholism. 


Science Service and Science Clubs of. America 


Dissen:inating scientific information to the public 
and acting as a liaison agency between scientists 
and the world at large, Science Service is a unique 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Newspapers are served with accurate and com- 
plete reports of the latest scientific discoveries and 
dévelopments In all fields of science, while indi- 
viduals mone cotain the weekly Science News Letter, 
monthly THINGS of science, books, etc. 

Trustees of Science Service, nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate 
and the journalistic profession, are: 

C. G. Abbot, secretary, Smithsonian Institution; 
J. McKeen Cattell, editor, Science; Edwin G, 
Conklin, American Philosophical Society (Presi- 
dent); Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press; Ross G. 
Harrison, Yale University; H. E. Howe, editor, In- 
dustrial ahd Engineer Chemistry; A. H. Kirch- 
hofer, managing edi‘9r, Buffalo Evening News: 
W. H. Lewis, Wistai: Institute; R. A. Millikan, 
California Institute 0. Technology; O. W. Riegel, 
director, Washington and Lee School of Journalism 
(Treasurer); Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Ob- 
servatory (Vice-President and Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee); Harry L. Smithton, Cincinnati, 
O.; Neil H. Swanson, Executive editor, Sun Papers: 
Warren S. Thompson, Miami University, Oxford; 
O.; Henry B. Ward, University of Nlinois: William 
B. Ritter, University of- California (Honorary 
President). Watson Davis is director and secretary. 

To stimulate amateur interest in science, particu- 
larly on the part of youth, Science Clubs of America 
is administered by Science Service. 

Clubs devoted to scientific interests in the sec- 
ondary schools, are affiliated without cost and 
ee. et Ma ee a ( 

ubs affiliated numbered (Nov. 2, 1942) more 
than 2,000 with about 60,000 members, with every 
il as U. S. possessions. 


weld together the thousands of laymen and scien- 


tists. teachers and students, youths and adults, 


amateurs and 
for understanding and appitine Seca movement 


from four to 150 - 
Troup is sponsored by an adult 


progress made by clu ie measure for the splendid 


of the boys, 
ranches of science 


as each prepares to do share i i 

war. In some cases "oF are ae 

nature; in others specletined 7 1 ot ate 
The success of Science 


Clubs of 

largely on the eager desire of the mene Pate 
has been greatly supplemented by 

stimulus of scientific organizations 


country. These include academies 
nigh eee and 


conferences, all designed 
young and mature scientists in an 
one another and to acquaint the public wae tae 


10,000 senior 
students in high schools the try? 
participated, took national examinatione:s t 
hoor epcaye Forty were. invited 


20 were selected to receive 
or universities of their choosing. 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


Note—Consult also the various other collections of dates, such as Aviation Records, Wonders of 


the World, 
in the Civil War, 


Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, 
Fast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, 


ast Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, 


Troops Engaged in U. S. 7 
Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World War Casualties, Ghe soley Gt tae eae 
Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc, 


Chronology of the Year, 


THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the 


Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is the 


first year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C., is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D, 


The elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and 


the years. 


the same A.D. is one less than the sum of 


Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years bef i 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that, im aettonomsiodl eae aiid 
the year 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. ‘ 


4004 Date of the Creation of the World, according 
to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which 
is based on Biblical records. Modern Sci- 
ence, based on geological records pushed 
the creation back further, 2,000,000,000 or 
more years, and estimates that human life 
has existed on this globe not fewer than 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones 
and other relics which indicate great an- 
tiquity of life in one form or another, 
possibly more than 1,400,000,000 years. 

4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in alluvial deposits, including 
stranded fish, near Kish, showing that the 
sea swept in over the plains of Mesopota- 
mia. Kish was founded after the Flood, 
3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
based on Old Testament description, was a 
20,000-ton ship. Archbishop Usher esti- 
mated the date of the Flood as 2348 B.C. 

3400 Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 
380 B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 

B.C.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 

(Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came from 

a. 


Western Asia. 

3000-1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 

2245 Nineveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
known only approximately but astronomical 
observations were made there as early as 
2234 B.C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 
Traphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
oe before 2024 B.C.; the city was 

ally deserted soon after 280 B.C. The 
Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 600 B.C., who in 587 
B.C., destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 


. Jerusalem. , 
2059 (Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
Tah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 
2000 Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
existence as a city in Palestine. It was 
' . there, according to Boers gh cil rem 
that the prophesi nal battle between 
good and evil would be fought. Since the 
site was discovered, modern archaeologists 
have dug down to bed rock of the most 
ancient of the 20 settlements that succes- 
sively occupied the site. 
1913 Jerusalem (also called Salem) already in 
existence as a Jewish city. It was captured 
from the Jebusites by David in 1048 B.C. 
Solomon founded his first temple there in 
1012 B.C.; the city was taken by the 
Persians, in 614 A.D., and_ later by 
Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D. 
1750-1729 (year uncertain) Joseph sold into Egypt; 
followed there some years later by Jacob 
and his family. Moses born there about 
1527 B.C. Semitic worship introduced in 
“14500 by the ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelities 
made their Exodus from Egypt about 1440, 
led by Moses, who was then 80 years old; 
the Exodus was in the 13th Century, B.C., 
it was estimated by Prof. Nelson Glueck. 
According to the late Sir William Willcocks, 
Moses built an earth dam across the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol 
and thus led the Jews to the southeas 
bank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh’s 
army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
Yeleased waters. Those not drowned were 
ee mired in the Serbonian bog. 
1400 City of Jericho burned and destroyed by 
Joshua, according to Biblical tradition. The 
. Jatest theory is that an earthquake began, if 


it did not complete, the work of destruction. 

1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and city 
burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual existence 
of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre: 
city burned, 146 B. C., and rebuilt 19 B. C.; 
destroyed by the Saracenic governor of 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus. The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plowshare, marked out the 
boundary and proceeded to build a wall. 

721 cs a of Samaria; captivity of the ten 

S 


660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 
Tebuilt on an opposite island; taken by 
Alexander the Great in 332 B. O.; by the 
Crusaders in 1124 A. D.; last changed 
hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, in 
Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., and 
by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 
in 1840 A. D. ‘ 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius born, in China; died in 479, 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia. 


son of Cyrus. 

500 Rise of Maye civilization in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, Their Second Empire, in 
Yucatan, covered the period 960-1200 A.D. 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200-145 
A.D, Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. This 

led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. 

He was checked at Thermopylz by Leonidas 

and his 300 Spartans in 480 B. C. In May 

1939, . D., archaeologists discove: 

spears, arrows and other arms in Ther- 

mopylae Pass, corroborating ancient his- 

tory regarding the battle there in 480 B.C. 


431.Peloponnesian War began (between Athens - 


and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, (also called Morea); ended in 404 
. C., when Lysander took Athens. 
334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B.C, 
and 640 A. D. 
323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great. 
of Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. 


264-41 First Punic War; second, 216-201; third, 


Hannibal crossed Alps in 218, All the 
unic Wars were between Rome and Car- 
thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, finally destroyed by Saracens 
(Arabs) in 689 A.D. 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gau)} 
and Britain. The latter was abandoned in 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. D. 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 
House at Rome, March 15. 
Triumvirate (Octavius, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus) was formed in 43. 

31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from 
Queen Cleopatra and made it a Roman 
province in 30 B. C. Cleopatra and An- 
thony killed themselves. Cleopatra had a 
son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; by An- 
thony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, 
who became Queen of Mauritania. Caesar. 
ion was slain by order of Octavius. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


The Second . 
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Memorable Dates 


. THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


A. D. 

29 The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 
cross took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day, April 7. according to astronomical 
calculations by Dr. Oswald Gerhart, emeri- 
tus professor at the Konigstadt Realgym- 
nasium, Berlin, who concludes also, that 
the Savior was 30 years old at the time of 
his death. This was in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 

r Pope Pius XI of 1933 as a Holy Year con- 

tinued the Roman, Catholic Church in its 
ancient belief that'the Crucifixion was on 
Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. 

43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
MeSsalina, took with him to Britain many 
elephants, camels, and African black men, 
with which his generals defeated the Bri- 

* tons at the Battle of Brentwood, between 

4 London and Colchester. The blacks were 

} used to slash with sharp knives the legs 

of the horses of the British chariots. 

> 61 Queen Boadicea and her English army cap- 

tured and burned London and put 70,000 
to the sword; in the same year she was de- 
feated by the Romans, under Paulinus, 
who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
to death. x 
64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 
martyrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 

; at intervals until and under Diocletian, 

; 303-313. 

70.Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

179 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 

313 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 
but restored by Jovian in 363. 

323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 

400 This was formerly the generally accepted date 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, 
or Middle Ages, which were supposed to 
close at 1500 A.D. 

410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 
Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odcacer, in 
476: by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 

4716 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 
Goths but by an earthquake, according to 
antiquarians who base their conclusions 
on an examination of the remains of the 
Trajan Forum. Row on row of immense 
granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect alignment. 

570 Mohammed: born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; poisoned to death by a 
Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
632-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640- 

646; the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) 

erossed the Mediterranean into Spain in 

711 and founded the Moorish Kingdom 

there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 

power in 1492, with the fall of the King- 
pom ot ceeieca 7 8 the Moors 
ounde e piratical states of Algiers an 

Tunis, in North Africa. od . 

930 ee established first Parliament in Ice- 


and. 

940 Library df Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volurhes 
or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 
For 6 months ey were fed as fuel to the 
public baths, 

982 Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
Ericson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland, 

1000 Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norsemen and discovered a country he called 
Vinland from the grape vines he found 
growing on it, The country has variously 
been identified as Labrador or Newfound- 
land and by some as New England. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroitnhe), Irish King and his 
bash ek oa bed od eg invaders, at 

ion c e an son and gr: 

shee 5 ete Coal te battle. Tae oe 

ews banished from England by Canute; th 
- Yeturned in 1066; banished again, in 1290. 

ee, Been aamitted them, in 1650. ; 
attle 0’ astings, conquest of Englan 
William of Normandy. Harold II acon 


14. 

1096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfr 
Bouillon, leader); capture sa Terueelaies 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad Ili, 


‘ 


1096-99 and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, un- 
der Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228- 
9, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of 
their leaders was Peter the Hermit, a 
preacher. 

1191 Teutonic Order, Military Knights, established 
in the ‘Holy Land to take care of the sick 
and wounded in the Third Crusade. On 
their return to Germany they subdued and 
Christianized by Papal authority the people 


of Prussia. 

1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
Empire, begins his rule, conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under _his son 
Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hungary, 
Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. 

1215 King John of England granted Magna Carta 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document which did not grant 


his cat’’ persists to this 

1381 Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. 
1415 John Huss burned at stake at Constance, in 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of 
Prague, was burned there on May 30, 1416. 

1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in France, 

at the age of nineteen. She n 
found guilty of sorcery and heresy. The 
rosecutor was the Bishop of Beauvais. 

acked by the University of Paris. At the 
French soldiery she had 


head of’ royal 
nglish troops, in 1429, from 


of London. The story of ‘‘Whittington and 
y. 9 


driven the 
the City of Orleans, but they captured her 


ca e. 
1476 Willlam Caxton inaugurated English printing 
Al 


said to have been the first book 
printed in England. bas 
1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negroes 
had been carried to other continents. ° 
1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII condemn- 
ing witchcraft, which he said was preva- 
lent in South Germany. There were other 
papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-called witches 
were executed, mostly by burning, in Ger- 


many. 

1492 Christopher Columbus (Cristoforo Cole! 
discovered America Oct. 12 when he mene 
an island (Guanahani) in the Bahamas 
supposed to have been Ce ateaes Island) 
San Salvador. But according to Prof. Luis 
Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian National 
Library, in Lima, Columbus first visited 
America on a voyage with Danish corsairs, 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenland, Lab- 
rador, Newfoundland, and the American 
continent. Who was Columbus? It is now 
said that he was the son of a wool weaver of 
Genoa, Italy, belonged to a family of con- 
verted Jews which had settled about 1391 in 
Genoa, having come from Catalonia, Spain, 
where the name was Colom. The family 
also had dwelt in Castile, under the name 


ohammedans gan in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1508. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century. 

1497 John Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
of Canada, June 24. His son, Sebastian, ac- 
companied him on the second voyage, in 


1498. 

1498 Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 

1500 Hernando de Soto born in Spain. He and 
Balboa married sisters; on June 3, 1539, he 
took formal possession of Florida in the 
name of Spain. 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers to drive away a colony of Hugue- 
nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
cated somewhat to the north. 

—— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumber- 
land County, England, Sept. 9, where the 
troops of Henry VIII, defeated the Scots 
under James IV and slew him. 

— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany, perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France; 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
his German Bible in 1534; born, Nov. 10, 
1483; married, June 13, 1525, Catharine von 
Bora, a former nun; he died Feb. 18, 1546. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 
feated Montezuma, the emperor, and es- 
tablished a kingdom; Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 1821; a republic was declared in 
1823; an empire under Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
shot, in 1867, and the republic was re- 


: stored. 
1524 Giovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
lored the coast of North America from 
ewfoundland to Florida, discovered New 


York Bay, and named the country New 


France. 
1526 William Tyndale’s translation. of the New 
: Testament which he had begun in 1525 in 
Cologne, was published in England. In 1536 
he was convicted of heresy, in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and was burned at the stake, 


Oct. 6. 

1530.Reading of the Augsburg Confession, em- 
bodying Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet 
there, June 25. : 

1531-35 Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered -Peru. 

1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of 
the Church of England; ends Papal power 


there. 
— Society of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug. 15. It 
' is said that it was only, at that time, a tem- 
porary union that bound together S. Igna- 
tius Loyola and his companions, and that 
the formal and final union dates from Sept. 
27, 1540, when it was confirmed by a bull 
from Pope Paul III. 
1535 First English Bible translated and issued by 
Miles Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Crom- 
well’s Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible in 

540 


e 1540. 

-39 Monasteries closed in England. 

Teas Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, 

: who had gone to Mexico in 1535, organized 

‘ there an expedition and, 1540-42, explored 

what is now Arizona and New Mexico in 

search of the ‘‘Seven Cities of Cibola 

(Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored stores of gold 

1541 matty catipe f called witches began in 

tions of s0o-ca " 

Ee eigland: the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
ote Pn Re ete ra, eon 

neil 0: ent in the Au 5 - 

ee toned Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was cated ne eadentt the doctrines of 
Luther an vin. 

4546 Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
began in Scotland after_the assassination 
of the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. An- 
drews. In 1560 Parliament abolished the 

diction of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 


: 4. b 
1555 Bis Ridley of London and Latimer, of 
Pe oreester were burned at the stake in Ox- 
ford, Oct. 16; Archbishop Crammer of Can- 
terbury, March 21, 1556; 277 burned at the 


Memorable Dates 
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stake in Queen Mary’s reign. 

1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized a band of secret police (Oprich- 
niki) and “‘purged’’ his country of those 
who had plotted to kill his son. Hurdreds 
Were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 
the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,” and their 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, 
as traitors. Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, but she declined his offer. 

1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
(Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, 
following the marriage of Henry of Na- 
varre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 
conflicts between the Huguenots under 
Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a stime with 
the signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of 
@ royal edict, giving religious toleration to 
the Huguenots. But hostilities were re- 
newed in 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The 
Code “Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
Teligious and civil. 

1579 Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate 
to a post, claiming that region for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He named it’ Nova 
Albion. The plate was found in June, 1936. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassi- 
nated in March, 1566. 

—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in Colony of Virginia, born on Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from over- 
Seas. His first party settled there in 1584 
and disappeared. _ 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Ar- 
mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 


33,000 men (21,855 soldiers), including 150 « 


monks and the Vicar of the Inquisition, sent 
by Phillip II. Only 50 ships and 10,000 men 
returned to Spain. 

1598 First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Mar- 
quis rp la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable 


Island. 

1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England) landed at South 
pee ae near New Bedford, Mass., May 


1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, 
March 24, under James VI of Scotland, who 
became James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was 
proclaimed ‘‘King of Great Britain,. France, 
and Ireland’’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. 

1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 

Rew ae Britis) Parliament discovered, 
ov. 4. 

1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13 (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), un- 
der Capt. John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 
3 ships. At Jamestown, on July 30,- 1619, 
they convened the first representative as- 
sembly in America, They had landed at 
Cape Henry on April 26, 1607. 

1609 Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,”” went up 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; ‘discovered Man-~ 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 
plain of France, advancing from the north, 

* discovered Lake Champlain, July 4. 

1610 Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor 
of Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 
did not colonize in what is now_Delaware, 

1614 Captain Hunt, wno accompanied Capt. John 
Smith on a tour of the New England coast, 
kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to 
Malaga for sale as slaves. s 

1618 Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants; 
ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, 
Alsace was given to France, Swiss inde- 
pendence was recognized, and the German 
states got their religious and _ political 
rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweden received Hither Pome- 
rania, Wismar, the bishoprics of Bremen, 
Verden and three votes in the Diet. 

—— Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in London, Oct. 
29. He had been convicted in 1603 with 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuart _on 
the English throne in place of James I 

1619 Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
in August, when 20 African negroes were 
jJanded from a Duich ship, at Jamestown, 
Va. Many American Indians captured in 
warfare in New England were sold into 
slavery in the West Indies. 


, ale = 
~T72. Memor 
1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
ued They were English, but some had dwelt 
since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“‘Speedwell,’’ where that vessel was aban- 
Ms doned, and most of them came to America 
t; on the ‘‘Mayfiower.’’ The compact signed 
in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire compa aboard 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
‘Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. 
‘The Pilgrims on the ‘‘Mayfiower’’ were 
: - bound for New York when they left Hol- 
Jand, but landed at Plymouth mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daugh- 
ter of Guillaume Molines, was one of those 
: on the Mayflower. By her marriage to John 
bone) % Alden, she became an ancestor of John 
: Adams, second President, and John Quincy 


Adams. 

The ship ‘‘New Netherland”’ arrived at what 
is now New York City in May, let 8 men off 
to take possession, and went up the Hud- 

, son to Albany. In 1626 (May 4) Peter 

- Minuit arrived at New York City from 
Holland, and on May»6 he bought the 

_ 4sland from the Indians. As early as 1613, 

~ “Dutch traders had built a few huts at the 

Battery, to trade with the Indians; Fort 

aeons Nassau was built in 1615. 

1635 April 23—The first naval battle by white men 

_-~—s in America was fought on the Little Poco- 

moke River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
between Claiborne’s pinnace Long Tail and 
Governor Calvert’s two pinnaces, the St. 
Margaret and the St. Helen. In 1643 Cal- 
mf _ vert was driven from the province by Wil- 
hp liam Ingle. 
1638 In 
Hes “mar M: 


oe 


‘Delaware. There they b 
left there a colony of 13 soldiers. That 
was the origin. of the State of Delaware. 
; __ Many Finns were among the early settlers. 
_ 1644 Manchus established their dynasty in China, 
at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
~~ *until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu _ Yi, son of 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became 

Emperor of Manchukuo March 1, 1934. 
King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 
after a trial for treason, and condemna- 
tion by the House of Commons sitting as 
a High Court, at which but 67 of the 135 
Members were present. He had ruled 11 

___ years without a Parliament. 

—— The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an 
_ Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
called the pioneer toleration law in Amer- 
ica. It authorized public places of* worship 
for the Anglican Church. A law punished 
all mutinous and seditious speeches and 
_ acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
r banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting 
the nose, cutting off one ear or both ears, 
whipping, branding with a red-hot iron 
on the hand or forehead, according as the 
, court should think suitable. Other pun- 
fe ishments were losing the right hand and 

Be. i eee by the ears to the pillory. 
ibbins hanged as a witch in Salem, 


ai. 
1656 Anne 
ker, imprisoned at Bed- 
| November, for unlawful 


1624 


1649. 


_ © ford, England, 
bow Cag ated prereane 
2 aving written rt o rim’s Progress. 
1664 New Amsterdam Purrendered by Dutch to 

9S English, Sept 8; became New York. 
1666 Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres, 
Z destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
including St, Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 

for the Great Conflagration. 

1668 Yellow fever made its first recorded appear- 
; ance in North America; severe epidemics in 
pmb New York City and ea ey 
1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, 
who had accused themselves, were 


executed. 
1676 Bacon’s Rebellion (March-October) in Vir- 
ia, Was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a wealthy 
Planter from England, a member of Sir 


wei ‘ASS. 
- 1660 John Bunyan, a 
released in 1672, after 


Y, 
a 
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1676 William Berkeley’s Council. Th 
hanna Indians raided his crops. Defy. 
Governor Berkeley, he raised a force 
farmers who, like him, had been o 
by taxes. He burned Jamestown, 
suddenly; 23 of his followers were executed. 
—— Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), a son 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aug. 
12, at Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under | 
Capt. Benjamin Church. That ended one of 
the fiercest wars in New England colonial 
times. It was Massasoit who had welcomed 


8 

1691 The first Post Office in the United States was 
organized under a royal patent granted to 
Thomas Neale. 

1692 ‘Witchcraft delusion’? at Danvers (Salem 

illage), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 
tried, convicted and hanged between June 
and September. A 

— Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by 
earthquake, in June. 

1694 Thence to 1744 Massachusetts passed statutes 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indian 
rebels and enemies. The’ price for male 
scalps ran as high as £100, females were 
less, children 10 years of age £10. In Vir- 
ginia and Carolina and in the Colony of 
New Plymouth, Indians could be sold for 
debt and for stealing. 

1701 Capt. William Kidd, American ship-master, 
and 9 of his men, hanged in London, May 
23, for piracy. He had been commissioned 
by the British Government to capture pi- 
rates, but he also seized, or his crew did, an 
English ship, as well as the Great Mo- 
gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and the 
East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, which 
carried French passes. This angered the 
British East India Company. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from Spain, 
July 24; formally ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 

—— In Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to prevent 
the growth of popery.’’ In 1716 the Roman — 
Catholics were disfranchised. 

1707 Union of England and Scotland. 

1712 Slave insurrection in New York City, April 6; 
quickly suppressed; six negroes killed them- . 
selves; 21 others were executed. : 

1713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great — 
Britain, France and the allies. It ended 
the wars of Queen Anne, secured the 
Protestant succession in England, and sepa- __ 
rated France from Spain. In England 
the Company of Merchants got exclusive 
trading rights in South America, for which 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt. 
capital was increased to £10,000,000. Not 
much trading was done. Meantime thou- 
sands of investors had paid ten times the 
par value of shares. Then the crash 
came. This was the South Sea Bubble. 

1717 Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
France against Spain. ‘ f 

1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a _ 
Scot who had fled from England after he 
killed a man in a duel, and who had 
formed in France a colonial trading com- 
pany, got the government to give the 
company control of currency and finance. 
Shares were sold at 15 times par value. 
Fema ce ae a mun on the be » and 

e whole scheme ew up, ruinin; e 
investors. Law fled to Italy. eee 
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ed 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob- 
ite, supporter of the Pretender, executed 
wlohe vt ae ie ee April 9; petlenty 
n- eaded by legal process in England. 
1762 Benjamin Franklin discovered lighthing when 


fi, @ kite. 
1754-63 mch and Indian War in America. On 
ay 28, 1754, Washington led a company 


of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
French for possession of the Ohio coun- 
try, from the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Mississippi River. The British claimed 
title from the Iroquois Indians. The 
French claimed their own discovery and 
settlement. 

1756 At Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon— 
the Black Hole—was filled with 146 British 
prisoners, of whom only 23 survived suffo- 


cation. 
1763 New France, including Wisconsin, ceded by 
the British to become New Quebec. 
1765 Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
—N. Y., R. L., l., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
Md. and S. C. held Stamp Act Congress at 
New York A and issued a Declaration of 


Rights, : 

1769.Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon I) born Aug. 
15 on the Island of Corsica, in the Medi- 
terranean; died in exile, May 5, 1821, on 
the Island of St. Helena, where inspection 
of his body revealed a deep bayonet wound 
Teceived in the siege of Toulon. 

1770 Boston Massacre, March 5, three killed, 8 
wounded by British regular troops. 

1772 First partition of Poland; second, 1793; third, 
1795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was 
divided among Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, 

1773 Society of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
Clement XIV, July 21; expelled from France 
in 1764, irom Spain in 1767: restored as a 
Society cn Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; 
thereafter expelled from various European 
countries, and from Italy in 1873. 

—— Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
at the American ports. The cry ‘‘No taxa- 
tion without representation’ was raised, 
and the tea arriving’ at Boston was dumped 
overboard by men disguised as Indians. 

Continental Congress in session; in Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774; there 
again, May 10, 1775-Dec. 12, 1776; in Balti- 
more, Dec. 20, 1776-March 4, 1777; in 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1777-Sept. 18, 1777; 
in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 1777 (one day); 
in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777-June 27, 1778; 
at pouaneloiie: July 2, 1778-June 21, 1783; 
Princeton, N. J., June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783: 
in Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, 1783-June 3, 
1784, at Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 1784-Dec. 
24, 1784; in New York City, with inter- 

:. .. vals, Jan. 11, 1785-March 2, 1789. 4 

1775 First blood of the American’ War of Inde- 


1774 


pendence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massa- 
cre, March 13. The chief battles of the 
Revolution were— 
= 1775—April 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Li gton, ass.; May 10, Ticonderoga, 
Y.: June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 
Montreal, Can.; Dec. 31, Quebec, Can. 
‘une 28, Ft. Moultrie, S._C.; Aug. 
Long Island _ (Brooklyn-Flushing) ; 
. 16, Harlem Heights, N. Y. City; 
Oct. 28, White Plains, N. Y.; Nov. 16, 
iT N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. 
, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J. 
1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 
N. Y.; Aug. 16, Bennington, vi.; Sept. 11, 
Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 
; Schuylerville), N. ¥.; Oct. 4. Germantown, 
; a. 
1778—June 28, Monmouth, N. J. (a draw); 
July 3, Wyoming, Pa., massacre; Aug. 29, 
a er Hill, R. I.; Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 
1779—Oct. 8, 


Savannah, Ga. 
1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7%, 
ountain, S. C. : 
Gat odd Wome N. Ce Bente 
Ouse, ; ay is 
Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 
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Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 
and overcome by the allied American and 
French forces under Washington and 
Rochambeau, surrendered. 

—— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
alge Beton 55 that British troops 

e marching seize military suppli 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He Anade 
Many other rides to warn. colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 
York City. 

First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish — cone Margaretta, off Machias, 

C.5 ay * 

Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20. \ 
schooner Hannah, under Nicholson 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an 
army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
from Beverly, Mass, on Sept 5, and the 
next day captured a British vessel. 
Hannah, owned by Col. John! Glover, offi- 
cially ranks as the ‘‘mother” 

1776 In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revo- 
lutionary convention in Virginia convened 
and adopted the first constitution of a free 
and independent state; on May 15 it called 
on the Continental Congress to declare the 
Colonies free and independent. 

Tom Paine published “Common Sense” in 
Philadelphia, in January, in behalf of the 
American cause. 


——— e 


of the Navy. . 


—— Declaration of Independence signed, July 462 


.“‘by order and in behalf of the Congress, 
John Hancock, President. Attest, Charles 
Thompson, Secretary.’’ 
Journal of July 4, 1776, does not contain any 
other statement in regard to signing the 
Declaration at that time or the names of 
the members present and agreeing to its 
adoption. The engrossed copy of Aug. 2, 
1776, ‘‘was signed by the members.’’ This 
was the parchment copy. There were some 
members who signed afterwards. 

—— Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in New 
York City, as an American spy; it is said 
he was accused of a hand in the fire in 
New York City the day before, when 500 
ope including Trinity Church, were 

urned. 

—— The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
11, when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a2 British fleet under 
Guy Carlton. 

—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 
One account says Washington's troops 
crossed on the ice, Other accounts report 
boats and rafts were used. The troops 
marched 9 miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 
Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, 
N. J., to Trenton, 

1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

— Articles of Confederation and_ Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 


1778-March 1, 1781) and announced by the 


Fo lps as formally ratified March 1, 

781. 

—— Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

1779 In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley mas- 
sacre of American settlers, ip 1778, com- 
mitted by a force of 800 Seneca Indians 
and British soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan 
and e*his Continental troops, in August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern- 
middle New York State, at Newtown 
(Elmira) and 40 other places. 

1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U._S.). March 1. 

—  No-Popery riots in London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
TUE Apiave ckptured, Sepia aREeRNate 

— Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hange ct. 
4 on a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It has 
been said that the plot to deliver West 
Point to the British was instigated by 
Peggy Shippen, American wife of Bene- 
dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code”’ letters 

4 between her and Major Andre. ‘ 

1781 Lord Cornwallis and the British Army sur- 
cenatted At oats Welyeen Oe 8. ana 

782 Preliminary peace articles en U. S. 

ait Great Britain, signed in Paris, Noy. 30; 


The manuscript . 


— 


urea 


his 

12,500-were killed or they deserted; 17,000 
went back to their homes. The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
‘States into Canada. 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
; 4 British evacuated New York, 
ashington delivered his farewell 
New York 


pe 2783 
‘al 18,-Nov. 3; 

$ Nov. 25; 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, 8 
J City, Dec. 4; resigned his army commission, 

» ‘ Dec. 23. and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 
—— Piastcbusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 
ery because of the words in the State Bill 
ee of ‘Rights, 


ie “all men are born free and 
’ 4 ual.’ 
a New Quebec formally ceded to the U. S., but 


rede! not actually 1796 when northwest military 
i) posts were evacuated by the British. 
— First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
‘ New York City, Nov. 28. 
— First free hydrogen baHoon ascension, in 
A France, by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Ar- 
’ landes, in Paris, Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, 
_ * holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first 
| palioon flight across the Channel, between 
: . Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
ie and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first bal- 
+ aes loon voyage in the United States was made 
wa by Blanchard, of France, in George Wash- 
, ington’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing 
in Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 1793. 
_ —— First-daily paper in the United States, the 
ae “Pennsylvania Evening Post and _ Daily 
id _ Advertiser,’’ issued in Philadelphia by 
Sy Benjamin Towne, editor and publisher. 
a 1784 First successful daily paper in the United 
a o-y States, the ‘‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
_-  Advertiser,’”’ in Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John 
“a4 Dunlap and D. C. 
’ The first Sunda 


i‘ Claypoole, publishers. 
si ie tor,”” appeared 


paper, the ‘‘Sunday Moni- 
ec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. 


| — John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 


In 1785, Dec. 11, James Rum- 
a trial trip on the 


- ware River. 
-_ sey’s steamboat made 
Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Md. 

87 Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
, Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize 
U. S. Arsenal in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 
U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 

May 14; ratified by convention, Sept. 17. 
_ 1788 Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, put 
= _ on trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 
Ba: 13; acquitted April 23, 1795. 
 —— Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
re Port Jackson. The name of the continent 
; up to 1814 was New Holland. 
1789 First'U. S. Congress met, New_York City, 
ra March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions 
, did not actually begin until April 6, 1789. 
There were 3 sessions. 
_—— Washington inaugurated President, April 
—, 30, in Federal Hall, New York City. 
—- The French Revolution began, June 20, when 
he 3 the delegates to the Third Estate (Com- 
-mons) met in the tennis court and took an 
oath not to disband until the King had 
granted France a _ constitution; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a_ limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau 
died April 2, 1791; the King and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionary Tri- 
-bunal set up Aug. 19, 1792; National 
Convention ope $d Sep. 17, 1792, and a re- 
public was esti dlished on Sep. 22; King 
Louis was tried and condemned and was 
beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of 
_ Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- 
: day stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the 
‘ Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. 
. Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du Barry 
_ (Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
Pee April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
: Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 
: 15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison on 
June 8, 1795; peace was made with Prussia, 
‘ ; the great revolution ended. Napoleon was 
. declaréd First Consul on Nov. 10, 1799, and 
: 


on Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. He 
proclaimed himself Emperor on May 18, 
Bone and on Dec. 2 was crowned by the 

— U. S. Supreme Court created, September. 
— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
‘ Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors se 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 miles 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
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ange Memorable Dates — 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783: Con- 1789 mand of Fle bi 


ristian e! 
sailed to Tahiti, wierd some of the muti- 
neers stayed. The ship, with 8 0: crew 
and 18 Polynesians of whom were 
women, went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving 
there in 1790. They burned the vessel after 
landing the food and tools ; 


1791 Anthracite discovered, in Carbon County, 


Pennsylvania. 


1792.U. S. Congress i cae the mint, in Phil- 


1793 First balloon ascent made in America, Jan. 9. 
1194 Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pennsyl- 


m1 
1795 Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, 


— Orangemen, society of, organized in North of 


adelphia, Apr: 


vania, in the summer, in defiance of the 
Congress Act of 1791 imposing a tax on 
domestic distilled spirits. Federal troops 
(onus men) ended the outbreak in Sep- 

1 e 


Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. 


Ireland to support Protestant religion. 


1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 


1797 U._S.. Frigate, 


1798 The Irish rebellion’ began in May. 


1 
1800 ser 


r Constellation, launched at 
Baltimore, Sept. 7; Frigate, Constitution 
(‘‘Old Ironsides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 
20; reconditioned in 1930. The Frigate, 
United States had been launched at Phila- 
delphia on July 10, 1797. ‘The three vessels 
were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a 
Quaker of Philadelphia. j 
It cost — 


150,000 fatalities among the Irish and over 
=o pe among the English; suppressed in 


9. 
Congress (2nd session) me 
ime) in Washington, Nov. ? bora 


1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 


1802 U. S. Military Academy at West 


1803 England and France renew war. 
—— Robert Emmet convicted of treason: 


—— In New Orleans, Commissioner Laussat dis- 


—— Aaron Burr was 


1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south _ 


1812 Second United States war with 


’ 


first Parliament of United Kingdom. 
Point 

lished, March 16; opened July 4, a 

cuted in Dublin, Sept. 19. Bs 


solved the Cabildo and took over the gov- 
ernment for France Noy. 30. On Dec. 30, 
Laussat issued a proclamation transfe 
Louisiana to the United States. Gener: 
Wilkinson and William C. C. Claiborne took 
over Louisiana; representing Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States. The 
first pnt ty. was established in 1804. 


steambo: 
New York to Albany, Aug. 


federal char 
trial in Ric’ 


a hundred men, 
at Blennerhasset 


tale aud 
Burr as Emperor. —_ 


of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, . es 
long. The quakes began on Dee. 16 mel 3 
Great Britain 
declared, June 18, by Coner i 
49 to 13; House, 19 to’ 49); earns on et ee 

n icago) m: 
allies of the British, ergs z 
rendered to British, Aug. 16 


city (30,800 h 
sians, Sept. 
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ded Holland, 
the Rhineland, I 


— Napoleon returned from Elba_ to 
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1812 Piedmont, and Spanish Catalonia. His Im- 

perial Guard contained Dutch grenadiers 

and Portuguese light horse. There were 
many Poles with the Little Corporal, under 

Marshal Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders 

were led by Marshal Wrede. 

1813 Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
1. After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 

mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 

axe up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
eck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
killed and wounded. 

—— Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) 
on the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 

— Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 


Spain. 

1814 Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored 
to throne, May Congress of Vienna 
opened, Noy. 3. 

— British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
burg) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, 
Sept. 11; treaty of peace between United 
States and Britain signed in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, Dec. 24. 

—— Francis Scott Key composed the Star Spangled 
Banner while watching the British attack 
on Baltimore, Sept. 13. ; 

1815 Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New 
Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
was received of the signing of the peace 
treaty, which was ratified by Congress on 
Feb. 17, 1815. 

France 
March 1; the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 

4 and died there May 5, 1821. 

—— Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 
26; promulgated, in Frankfort, on Feb. 2, 
1816, and acceded to in 1818 by the rulers 
of England and France. One of the results 
was the Monroe Doctrine. 

3817 Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limit- 
ing naval armaments of the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. 

1819 First American steamboat crossed the At- 
lantic. This was the Savannah, which was 
built in New York City by Francis Ficket and 
engined by Stephen Vail. She was punches 


ne was for a time in a London museum. 
Fhe Savannah used steam, but only as 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 At- 
lantic voyage is owned by the U. S. Nation- 
Museum, in Washington. = ree 

i ess, on March 3, pass enry Clay’s 

kg eaten Compromise bill, by which slavery 

“i was allowed in that State, but not else- 

1 where west of the Mississippi River north 

"* of 36° 30’ Latitude (the southern boundary 
of Missouri). In 1854 Congress repealed the 
Missouri Compromise bill, and authorized 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by 
Stephen A. Douglas, opened the Terfitories 
to slavery by oe up the principle of 
“squatter sovereignty.” 

1822 Revolution in Porthesk: separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was ‘crowned emperor on Dec. 
1; he abdicated in 1831; succeeded by his 
son; @ republic proclaimed in 1888; em- 
peror banished in 1889 and died in Paris 

< in 1891, 

1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it Was an- 
nounced, could seize territory or set up a 
government on the American continent, 


—— First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, 
Minn., (April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

1824 Lafayette, who- had been’ an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Reyolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 
of the 24 states: went back in 1825 to 


France. 

1825 Trade unions allowed in England. Z 

—— Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, 
Oct. 26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

1827 Slavery abolished in New York State, by the 
Legislature, July 4. 

—— The steamship Curacoa, first European-built 
Oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, in 
April, crossed the Atlantic, from Antwerp 
to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 
1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to 
Europe in 25 days, using no power but 


steam. 

1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830, 

1830 Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
Tevolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
came an independent country. 

—— Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, 
in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. 
He and his brother, Hyrum, were killed by 
a mob in Carthage, li., June 27, 1844. \ 

—— First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 

1831 First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomo- 
tive, Albany to Schenectady, N. ¥., Aug. 9. 

1832 The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff 
law as an invasion of state rights) called 
a state convention, which in Nov. 1832, 
passed an ordinance of nullification of the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government at- 
tempted to enforce the law the State would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 

nion. Congress in Feb. 1833, passed a 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South. 
Carolina in State Convention repealed the 
nullification ordinance. 

1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834, 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000 Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 

1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) 
Sts., spread up to Garden St. (Exchange 
Pl.), ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), de- 
stroying 674 buildings, including the Stock 
Excnange, Merchants Exchange, Post Of- 
fice, and the South Dutch Church; loss, 
$20,000.000. ’ 

—— Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed 
its independence, Nov. 13; Garrison of 
Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio 
besieged 11 days, then butchered and the 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, 
1836 (among the victims were Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for the 
Republic of Texas, March 17, 1836; battle of 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 
signed two treaties recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Texas with borders reaching. 
to the Rio Grande River. , 

—— Business panic, hard times in United States. 

—— Liberty Bell cracked tolling death of John 
Marshall, July 8. 

1837 First metal vessels built in the United States 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the United States of iron 
made in this country was the Valley Forge, 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, 
S. C., April 27. : 

—— The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 
power, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, Eng- 
land, on April 8, and arrived in New York 
City on April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 
703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, an 
Queenstown on April 4, and reached New 
York City on April 22. She had used steam. 
only. The British Queen arrived in New 
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oo on July eae the President got 

; there on Aug. 17, i 

1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document declaring Belgium an independ- 
ent and ‘“‘perpetually neutral’ state. 

1840 Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp 
was issued. In the United States, the ad- 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

3841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 

election contest for the governorship. 

* Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 

suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal in Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847. 

— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

1843 First telegraph line in the United States, 
Washington to Baltimore. \ 

1845 U. S. Sethe Academy in’ Annapolis opened, 


Oct. ; 

1846 War was declared by the United States 
against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 
against the United States on May 23. 
Peace was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
May 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio 
Grande was fixed as the boundary; Irish 
potato famine. 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set_up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. - 

—— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

—— First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., July 19. 

1849 Astor Place riots in New York City against 
Macready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. 
The outbreak was in retaliation for the 
treatment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, 
in London, in 1845. 

—— The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys to 
him, July 4; his temporal power was re- 
established, July 15. It was in this year 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary be adopted as an 
article of Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dec. 8) 

; it was announced in a Papal, Bull as so 
adopted. 

1850 Jenny Lind’s first concert in United States 
at Castle Garden, New York City, Sept. 11: 
Lola Montez danced there in 1852, at the 
centenary of the stage in New York City. 

—— Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
“compromise”? resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last-one in September. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- 

cisco, May 3-5; also 500 buildings there 

soe 22. 

—— New York Central Railroad, New York Cit 
to Albany, opened Oct. 8. A 

—— First International Exhibition, London (Crys- 


1853 World's Fair ope ed i 
orld’s Yr ope { n Crystal Palace, Ne 
York City, July 14. The building was dee 
stroyed by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that 
year a World's Fair in Dublin. 
— Know Nothing secret political movement be- 
gun, in New York City, opposed to Roman 
ee broke up in 1860. 
—— Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. s. N., 
the Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach. 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
1854, in a treaty of peace and 
amity that gave American ships (whaling 
the China trade, etc.) access ‘to Japanese 
ports, and opened commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
1855 International Fair in Paris. 
—— First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape 
eton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1887 and 
the first messages were sent hetween New 
York City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858 


- 


—— Sevastopol falls; Crimean War (England and 
France against Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 
It spread all over the country, lasted several 
years cost more than 100,000 lives, and was 
succeeded by famines, in one of which, in 
1866, in Bengal, 1,500,000 persons perished. 

—— The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, (5 to 2), March 6, denied the legality 
of the socalled Missouri Compromise, and 
denied that a negro (in this case the slave, 
Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger B. Taney, 
of Maryland, was the Chief Justice. 

— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 

ee by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, 
Sept. E 

1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; gov- 
ernment of India transferred to the British 
Crown. 

John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., 
Oct. 16; his band killed five, Brown was 
hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., Dec. 2. 
His purpose was to incite a slave revolt in 
Virginia. > 

—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 

by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 27. 

1860 Prince of a (later Edward VII) visited 

between Sacramento, 


the U. S. 

— First Pony-express 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles 
apart, started from each place at 5 p.m., 
April 3; there were 80 riders, and 420 
horses, and they were changed every 10 
miles. There were 190 relay stations. The 
service ended in October, 1861. 

—— South Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 
20. A state convention as far back as 1852 
had declared the right of the state to 
secede. > 

Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander IT; he was assassinated, March 
13, 1881. Slavery. had been unlawful in 
Russia since 1842; in the hereditary states 
of the German Emperor, since 1781; in Den- 
mark since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702. 

—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4: elected 
Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 9; inaugu- 
Tated, Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala. (and 
again in Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862). 
Fort Sumter fired on, April 12, after dis- 
cretionary power wired to Gen. Beauregard 
on April 11, from Montgomery; the fort 
surrendered on April 14; Lincoln. called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13: Battle 
of Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given com- 
mand of Union Army, Novy. 1; Mason and 
Slidell affair, Nov. 8. 

1862 Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, 
Feb. 6 and 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
Virginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam 
frigate, Merrimac) destroyed. March 8, at 
Hampton Roads, the Union frigates Cum- 
berland and Congress; on March 9, the 
Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut 
pee ig ell een alt cay McClel- 

n’s Peninsula Campaign, March-August; 
Battle of Antietam, if 
burg, Dec. 13, 


1861 


dent Lincoln a wean on Jan, 1, 
1863, slaves would be declared free in terri- 
tory then in rebellion. Slavery in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia was abolished by Co: 
on April 16. peed 


Louisiana, (certain p hes excepted): 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, tvebacs 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir 


the excepted parts 

were not freed under the proclamation 

—— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19; 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he 
wrote out the address, from his notes, and 
made several copies, or versions. (For text 
see Index, Gettysburg Address). 

-— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4: 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3: Grant 
captures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary dge, Nov. 25. 


—— Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16; 1,000 


killed, including Negroes, who were hung by 


Sept. 17; Fredericks-_ 
-— Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by Presi- - 


Ve 9 hee ag 


AEE 
bss i 


_—— Slavery abolishi 


Memorable Dates 


yY damage, $2.000,000. It was 

that the Republican officials in 
charge of the draft had stuffed the lists 
with names of Democrats. 

1864 Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 
Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kear- 
Sarge sank the raider Alabama, June 19. 

1865 The Ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 
and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, April 9. 

— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washing- 
ton, April 14; died, April 15; Booth was 
shot to death in the pursuit, on April 26, 
in or at the door of a barn, which, it is 
said, had been set on fire by one of the 

ursuers, near Port Royal, Va. Those 
anged for complicity were Mrs. Mary E. 
Surratt, Dayid E, Herold, George A. At- 
zerodt and wis Payne (Powell), on July 
7; Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced 
to life imprisonment; Edward Spangler, to 
6 years in prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spang- 
ler were pardoned in 1869. John H. Sur- 
ratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe 
but was brought back, and tried in 1867. 
The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but 
never tried. Stories or rumors crop out 
from year to year that Booth escaped from 
the Garrett barn and died free, his pur- 
suers having shot another of the one or 
two men who, according to the rumors 
were hiding with Booth. The government 
order was to get Booth alive, if possible. 
The barn was fired and Booth was shot 
in disobedience of orders. Booth’s body, 
identified by a number of persons, was 
buried under the fioor of the prison, in 
Washington; several years later the body 
was dug up and given to relatives who 
interred it in a cemetery in Baltimore. 

ed in the United States by 
adoption, by more than three-fourths of the 
states of the 13th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, proclaimed as in effect, Dec. 18. 

1866 Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 31; they were repulsed, and reentered 
the United States, June 2: about 1,000 
Fenians from the United States attacked St. 
ceriG Quebec Province, and were routed, 

une 9. 

—— Ku Klux Klan movement begun in the 
South against negro voters, ‘‘carpet bag- 
bi ** from the north; nominally dis- 

nded in 1869, but night-raids continued 

for several years. The movement was re- 

\ vived in 1920, and spread to the north, 

east and west, at first against negro voters, 

later mainly against Roman Catholics in 
politics. 

—— Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 
27, 1867. First (1857-8) had been outlasted. 

— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in Quebec, 
Canada, Oct. 13. - 

1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 

—— The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 


5 1 al ed of the Shogunate and restoration of 
e 


Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 

in. 1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889. 

1868 President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
and acquitted, March-May. 

1869 Financial ‘‘Black Friday’’ in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 


.—— Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May a 


marking the junction of Central Pacific an 
* Union Pacific and the completion of the 
first transcontinental railway. 

—— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended 
at dan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
when Napoleon 111 (Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte) surrendered to King William of 
Prussia. France. proclaimed a Republic, 
Sept. 4. 

—— Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
eeimenical uly 18, by 
vote of 547 to 2. There were 764 prelates 


on tees a On 

arliament, 
“the national eapital from Turin 

ee passed the Law of Guarantees, al- 


which had meanwhile ge 


177 


lowing to the Pope and his successors for- 

ever the possession of the Vatican, the 

Lateran palaces and the Villa of Castel 

Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,- 

000 lire, or then about $645,000, for their 

: upkeep. The money was not claimed. 

871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frank- 
fort ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 

— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
buildings destroyed; estimated loss, $196,- 
000,000, | The flames started in Mrs. 
O’Leary’s barn, at 137 de Koven St., either 
from spontaneous combustion of hay, or 
from a Kick of a cow, upsetting a lantern. 

— Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after 3 months 
drought, one of the greatest forest confia- 
Sera) in U.S. history. Six counties were 

urned over, over 1,000 lives were lost, 
thousands ep Aen 3,000 beggared, 

1872 Col. James. Fisk Jr., ‘“‘King of Wall Street,” 
shot in New York City by Edward S. Stokes, 
Jan. 6; he died two days later; Stokes got 
4 years in prison. 

—— Jesse Pomeroy, at 13, began his crime career 
by tying and torturing children in Boston 
suburbs; in 1874 he mutilated and killed a 
boy of 4 and a girl of 9; in i876 he was 
sentenced to be hanged; sentence commuted 
to life in Peg at Bridgewater, Mass., 
where he died, Sept. 29, 1932. 

—— The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 
destroyed. 

1873 Panic in New York City began with bank fail- 
ures on Sept. 20; Stock Exchange closed on 
that day and reopened op Sept. 30. 

1874 Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home in 

Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Phila- 

delphia, July 1. A Superior Court jury in 

Phoenix, Ariz., decided, May 8, 1939, that 

Gustay Blair, a carpenter of that place, is, 

in reality, Charley (Charles Brewster) Ross, 

and is entitled to use the name. He testified 
that the Ross family had refused to rec- 
ognize him. 


1870 


—— “‘Boss’’ W. M. Tweed in New York City, con-" 


victed of fraud, Noy. 19, and sentenced to 12 
years in prison; in June, 1875, the court re- 
leased him from Blackwells Island prison on 
a technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 


St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 


1875, and went to Cuba, then to Spain, 
brought back to New_York City in Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876 Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Noy. 10. 

— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George 
A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the ‘th 
Cavalry, by redskins under Sitting Bull, 


June 25. 

—— Wild Bill Hickok killed a man named McCall, 
-at the Pony Express stable, Rock Creek, 
Kan., in June; McCall's brother, Jack 
walked up behind Hickok, on Aug. 5, at 
Deadwood, S. D., and shot him dead. A 
vigilance committee acquitted McCall, but 
the U. S. Court in Yankton, 8S. D., found 


him guilty of murder and he was hanged. | 


— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 
1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 
peace treaty signed in March, 1878. 

— Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 in Mauch Chunk, June 21; 
5 in Pottsville June 21; 3 in Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in coal region. The 

order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 

—— Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
besser od cope ie troops; riots; 
many killed; began July l. 

1878 Congress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
with the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia and Roumania made in- 
dependent. 

—— International Exposition in Paris. 

1879 F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-an- 
ten store, Utica, N. Y., b. 22. 

1880 Electric lights tried for first time on Broad- 
way, New_York Om, Dec. 20. 

1881 Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in 
St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

__— President James A. Garfield shot at Wash- 
ington, July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., 
Sept. 19. 

_- Rive. Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 


perished. 
Canal be by the French, Jan. 20; 
a, Pao. 8. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 


Lesseps successors, and the canal was fin- 
ished and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. 


* 


ie op a 
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Memorable Dates 


—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 


covery of the tuberculosis germ; March 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 

"Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

—-— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 

—— Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio, 
near Forli, Italy. 4 

1884 Panic in New York City; failure of Marine 
Bank and Grant and Ward, May 5-7. _ 

1885 Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 
thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi’s troops. Gordon was revenged on 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Gen. 
Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 
ended his rule. 

— Rebellion in northwest Canada begun under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov, 16. 

—— First electric street railway in U. S., in Balti- 
more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 

1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fis- 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, 
and they were hanged on Noy. 11, 1887. 
Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Samuel 
Fielden and Michael Schwab got life im- 
prisonment. 4 

—— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor, unveiled on Oct. 28, in pres- 
ence of 1,000,000 people. P 

1887 Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, March 13, against France and 
Russia. 

—— Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
persons perished. — 

—— Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 200 
lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire, 
Sept. 4; 200 died. 

1888 Great blizzard in New York City and in east- 
ern part of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe 
Conkling was a victim of exposure, dying 
April 18. 

1889 Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan.* 29. 

— May 11, James Maybrick, a cotton merchant 
of Liverpool, England, was found dead in 
bed in his home in the suburbs. His wife, 
whom he was about to sue for a separation, 

‘ on statutory grounds, was put on trial on 
a charge of poisoning. She was convicted 
and was sentenced to be hanged on Aug. 
26, 1889. Her sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment. She was released on 
July 20, 1904, and came to the United 
States, where she finally settled in a cot- 
tage at South Kent, Conn: There her body 
was found on Oct. 23, 1941. She was the 
daughter of William G. Chandler,a banker, 
Mobile, Ala., and was born on Sept. 3, 1862. 
In South Kent she was known as Mrs. 
Florence Elizabeth Chandler. Her son and 
daughter by Maybrick never came to this 
country. 

— wi aac Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 


ost. 
-—— Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 
Austri 


stria. 

—— World's Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). 

1890 First electrocution for crime in New York 
State: The Mae was William Kemmler, 
who murdered I 4tilda Zieigler, March 29° 
1889. Put to d @th in chair in Auburn 


Prison, Aug. 6. 

—— Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 

1891 Park Place disaster, New York Clty, 64 Kiliea, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 

—— Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass. 
threw a bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
Sage, in financier’s office, New York City; he 
blew himself to pees: Dec. 4, 

1892 Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, New 
York City, Feb. 6; and 600 at St. John’s, 

‘ ang uly 8. 

—— Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills, Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wound. 
ed, July 6. The strike had been set for July 
3, but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National Guard arrived on July 12 and the 
town and mills were put under martial law. 
H, C. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July. 


1892 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; who, 


after a term in prison, married Emma 


Goldman. 3 

1893 America’s first gasoline buggy had its pulling 
test by Charles E. Duryea, April 19, in 
Springfield, Mass. World’s Fair (Columbian 
Exposition) in Chicago, opened May 1. 

1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonosekl, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

—— Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from 
the mid-west into Washington, April 29. 

—— Strike of mine workers throughout United 
States, followed by that of Pullman Car 
manufactory workers and then by order from 
Eugene V. Debs for general strike of Ameri- 
can Railway union men; trouble centered in 
Chicago where, after Federal Court had 
enjoined strikers, President Cleveland sent 
Federal troops, July 2. mes died in con- 
flict, vast property_loss. U. S. troops with- 
drawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State 
militia. Aug. 7, a day after union called 
strike off. : 

—— Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. . 23; 
Testored to rank, July 12, 1906. 

1895 Cuban Revolution. began, Feb. 20; Gen. 
Antonio Maceo, leader ofathe insurrection, 

= was killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. 

—— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roent- 
gen, a German physicist; a Nobel prize 
awarded to him, 1901. 

—— The Queen of Korea was assassinated in the 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first 
cut down, her clothing was then soaked in 
oil, and the body was burned. The Japa- 
nese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 
was tried and acquitted. — 

1896 President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty 
signed, Feb. 2, 1897. 

—— Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night of 
Feb. - The Ethiopians under King 
Menelik, took the Italians by surprise. The 


Italians lost 4,600 white and nearly 3,000 - 


native troops killed and wounded and more 
than 2,500 soldiers were captured. 

— “Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 11; the 
City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 
existence on Jan. 1, 1898. 

1897 The Turkish-Greek. War. 

— Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 
and two companions, left Dane’s Island, 
Spitzbergen, in a balioon, on July 11, for the 
North Pole, and were not heard of until 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were found 
on White Island. Their balloon had 
grounded after drifting 117 miles. 

1898 U. S. Battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 


Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost: followed. 


by war between Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 22; war 
declared by Spain, April 24, by the United 
States, April 25; Admiral Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May aS 
Battles of San Juan and El Caney, July 
1,3; Battle of Santiago de Cuba. Admiral 
Cervera’s Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3; 
Peace protocol signed between the United 
States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty 
signed by American and Spanish delegates 
at Paris, Dec. 10, the U. S. acquiring the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 


—— Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife 


of Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by 
an anarchist in Geneva, Switzerland. 


—— Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. 


Curie and G. Bemont. 
1899 Peay, ees Spain ratified by U. Ss. Senate, 
a ' ; 


—— Universal Peace Conference in ‘The Hague 
called by Czar, oa 18. : 2 

— The South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 
5, 1900: war ended, May 31, 1902. 

—— Martha Place, first woman put to death in the 
electric chair, New York State, at Sing 
Sing, March 20. 


—— Philippine-American War pecan, Feb. 4. On 
; e 


etre: hae of the 
w y Andres Bonifacio, 
Ido, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del 


Pilar. Aguinaldo was captured March 23) Sie 
1901, and civil government was established ¥ 


aT. 


wee 


Memorable Dates 


1899 by the United States on May 3, 1901. W. H. 
Taft e the first civil governor, on July 
4, ed the first Filipino Legixlature met 


on Oct. 16, 1907 
—— Windsor Hotel Fire, New York Gity, March 
April »5 


17; 45 lost. _ 

1900 Paris Exposition opened, a 

—— Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 
29, in Monza, by Angelo Bresci, 

—— Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking 
captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There 
were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 
(2,000), Japanese, Russian, British and 
French. 

—— Hoboken docks and ships fire, dune 30: 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

—— Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
6,000 lives lost. 

+— Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter 
Reed, Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear 
and James Carroll to wipe out yellow fever. 

1901 Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
Panic, May 9. 

— Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
May 1-Nov. 2. 

—— President William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
New York, Sept 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 
Czolgosz, an anarchist, who was later put 
to death. 

—— Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec. 12. rst radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 

1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

—— Park Ave. Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 2: 
21 lives lost. 

— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners. May 12. Settled 
Roosevelt’s commission, Oct. 15-23. 

—— Cuban Republic inaugurated, American occu- 
ation, under Gen. Leonard Wood, énded 
ay 20; rights and franchises of France in 

Panama Canal bought by U..S., June 28. 

— First International Arbitration Court opened 
in The Hague, Holland, in October. 

1903 Kishineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
19-20; 47 slain, several hundred eoontod 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

— King Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
Coa by army officers, in Belgrade, 
une 11. 

— Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 
nized by the United States, Nov. 13. 

— First successful mechanical aeroplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kill 
-Deyil Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, 

: 4 miles south of Kitty Hawk. 
—— Fire kHled 602 in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 
. 30. Most of the victims were trampled 
to death. 

1904 The zreat fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
buildings destroyed. , 

— The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, Port 
Arthur surrendered to Japanese on Jan. 2, 

Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. 

— St. poe srrposinon (Louisiana Purchase) 
opened, May 1. 

ne United States occupied Panama Canal 
one. 

—— Subway opened, New York City, Oct. 27. 

1905 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 

land, Oregon. 

—— The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
was organized. 

—— The Norwegian Storthing declared the union 
between Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
Swedish Parliament 2lso dissolved the union 
after a joint conference between the two 


. countries. 
4907 January. In that month the Italian Vol- 
a canoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
a tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii. 
—— Jamestown (Va.). Exposition opened, April 


26. 

——. Carrie Nation made her first axe raid on 

; ons as, Jan. 24. 

1908 Financial panic in the United States. 

—— In a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
in Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland, on 
March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
their lives. Rhodes Theater fire, Jan. 4, 
Boyertown, Pa., 169 died, 


“—— Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss over 


$6,000,000; Ap : 
¢ riot flew across the English Channel}, 
Lad eet Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes); July 25. ¢ 
—— Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York City, 
Sept.-Oct.-Nov. 


by President, 
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—_ ee Exposition, Seattle, 
ash. 

1910 Los Angeles, Calif., ‘“Times’’ dynamited, ( 

1, 21 killed. Ost 


eae 

1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co., May 29. 

— ot wale suite aie anon Sept. 29, 

—— Triangle s waist factory fire, New York 
City, 145 killed, March 25. 
ood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 
drowned. 

—— Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ 
‘La Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre 
allery, Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Flor- 

ence, Italy, Dec. 12, 1913, and restored to 

the Louvre. . ¥ 

—— C. P. Rogers left New York City, Sept. 17, in 

an aeroplane and made the first transconti- 
nental flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif., 
Nov. 4; actual flying time, 84 hours, 2 
minutes. 

1912 China becomes a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi 

Kai elected President, Feb. 15. 
—— War Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
Eecearo, Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 


8-Dec. 3. 

—— Equitable Life building fire, Jan. 9, New York 
City; 6 perished. 

—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton for New York, by ice- 
berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15; 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women and 
53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 88236 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. 

—— Rev. Clarence V. T. Richeson, Baptist minis- 
ter, Boston, electrocuted in Massachusetts 
State Prison, May 21, for murder of Miss 
Avis Linnel, 18, of Hyannis. She was about 
to become a mother. ? 

— Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in 

, New York City, July 16. Police Lieut. - 

Charles Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz 
“Lefty Louis’’ Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’ 
Seidenshner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici 
<were convicted of the murder and executed 
at Sing Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the 
others on April 13, 1914. 

1913 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 

- lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 

— Peace Palace at the Hague dedicated. 

— Président F. I. Madero of Mexico, and Vice 
President Sudrez, assassinated, -Feb. 23. . 


— King George of Greece assassinated March 


1914 World War. began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) 
by Gavrillo Princip, a Serb student; Austria 
declared war on Serbia, July 28; Germany 
invaded France at Cirey, Russian troops 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary _ 
Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenburg, lLudendorf, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself, One 
of the Russian armies, under Rennen- 
kampf, fied. Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6- 
10, Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 1; First 
Battle of Ypres. ov. 9; German cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 

—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

—— Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.;- 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

—_— First ship passed through Panama canal, 
A 15 


ug. 15. 
1915 an naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger ~ 


2, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 
18; British ‘‘Orders in Council’ to pre=- ~ 
vent commodities reaching or leaving. Ger- 
many. March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, ~ 
Aprit 92-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American- 
owned and was’ flying the American flag. 
Two members of the crew, both Americans, 
died as a result of this attack; Italy re- 
nounces treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; 
steamship Lusitania sunk by German sub- 


. 


’ 


er 
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1915 marine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 


7; 1,195 lives lost, of -which 124 were 


Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The iden- 

j tity of the ship was not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first-sighted the British liner. Only 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic-sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forees land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot at 
Brussels, Oct. 12. ae: 

— Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the Pana- 
ae Exposition was held in San 

ego. 

1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 
Tising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3; 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3); 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar- 
rived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn., 

é Noy. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British ‘warship Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 
tle of Somme, July '14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 
peace note published, Dec. 20. 

—— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad Monk,” killed 
in Petrograd (Leningrad), in December. He 
exercised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 

— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agree- 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, 

/ Nov. 24. Yilla was ambushed and killed on 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 

—— A bomb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the 

; Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco 

iy killed. 10, wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. 

The explosion occurred on the west side of 

Steuart St., a few feet from the corner of 

. Market St. James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor 

. and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas 

J. Mooney, 33,- an iron moulder-.and a 


labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K.. 


Billings, a shoe worker; Israel Weinberg, 
and Edward D. Nolan were arrested and 
eae for the murder of one of the vic- 
tims. Billings was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Mooney was _ sentenced to 
death; Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg were 
acquitted; Nolan was set free without a 
trial. President Woodrow Wilson_ inter- 
ceded for Mooney and on Nov. 28, 1918, 
the latter’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, after the California Su- 
preme Court had refused a new trial. In 
1932 (April 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 
ardon Mooney. Thereafter, several times 
ere were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court an . S. Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a_ new trial, The 
assertion was that he had been convicted 
on perjured testimony. Mooney was par- 
doned unconditionally.on Jan. 7, 1939, by 
the new. Governor of California, Culbert L. 
Olson, who, in cam) » had an- 
jounced his intention to that effect. Bil- 
ng’s sentence was commuted Oct. 16, 1939, 
and he was set, Tree. 
— Black Tom dock mpeeetnn and fire, Jersey 
City, July 30; t\,o killed, $22,000,000 loss. 

, 1917 Germany began unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
by Executive Order the United States began 
to arm merchant ships, March 12 (the Sen- 
ate had killed a bill to that effect on 
March 4); United States declared a state of 
war existed with Germany, April 6; Russian 
Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed Selective Military Conscription Bill 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5 
First American troops landed in France, 
June 26; Russia proclaimed a pepabne, 
Sept. 15; first American killed in battle in 
World War by airplane bomb (ist Lieut. W. 
or. Ma TE TAME pee! after U. S. entry, 

ari, 


shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15: 
rst shot by American troops. in France, 


1917 


supreme power in Russia, Nov. 7 (Gen. 
Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from 
Switzerland, after the Russian Revolution, 
across Germany and Sweden to Russia to 
propagate Bolshevism);. Battle of Cambrai, 
Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United States declared a 
state of war existed- with Austria, Dec. 1; 
Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
mert took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. 


—>Halifax disaster, Dee. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses. 


— The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the 


Constitution was submitted to the States 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The first State 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
on Pee, aig cen: the sie State (Nebraska) 
ratifie , whereupon, by pr mation 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it be- 
came effective one year from that date, 
Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legis- 
latures of 45 States had ratified it; the 46th 
State, New Jersey, ratified it on March 9, 
1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohi- 
bition Enforcement) Act was passed_ by 
Congress in Oct. 1919, aRd. went in effect 
Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
on Mch. 22, 1933, signed a bill passed by the 
new Congress, amending the Volstead Pro- 
hibition. Enforcement Act, to legalize 3.2 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect on April 7, 1933. The adoption of 
the 2lst Amendment (repealing the 18th 
Amendment) by 37 States was proclaimed 
in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, cing gos and Turkey on the 
other, March (by it Russia gave up the 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland); 
peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, 
to April 6; Paris bombarded by long range 
guns at distance of 75 miles, March 23; 
British naval forces raid Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot dis- 
covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders ar- 
rested, May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 
27-June 5; Fifth All Russian Congress ot 
Soviets adopted a written constitution of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
publics, July 10, and put in operation with- 
out a popular vote or referendum. 


—— Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alex- 


andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie 
(Anastasia?); the son, Alexis; Prince Dol- 
gorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting 
and_a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders 
in Ekaterinburg, July 16; in Perm, also, 
July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and 
in Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, 
they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mik- 
haliloyitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan 
Constantinovich. An alleged survivor of 
the massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was brought 
to the United States, 1930, by Princess 


Xenia of Greece. She called herself Mme. 


Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 


—— A German submarine. the U-156, disguised ‘as 


a freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges 
along the Cape Cod, Mass,, shore near 
Orleans, Mass., July 2. 


— German retreat’ across the Marne begiris, 


July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take St. Mihiel, Sept. 
13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 20 to 
Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in Ar- 


gone, Sept. 26; British attack breaks Hin- 


lenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs armis-- 


tice’ and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicstes, Oct.’ 5; nang 
States troops capfure St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 


1918 Three French soldiers, Corporals Rene 


Beaufils and Jean Durocg, and Machine 
Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the last lives 
lost in France in the World War. They 
fainite before, thar tusles, Sounded hans 
() e gles soun “Ce 
firing’ at 11 A. M. on 


' apr ii, h 
— Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 


croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, B: 
and Lille, Osty-17: Germans tn dhind poses 
note accept President Ison’s terms 


Tecall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20s ; 


se 


Se ee ee 


ere. 


ae tpg oes epagewiiong + 


. cross the Piaye, Oct. 
Lis 27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30: 
fe Hungarian Republic Pciaimed in Buda- 
ae pest, and Republic of German Austria in 

¢ Vienna, Nov. >; Austria accepts truce 


1; 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reach 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re- 
public, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
9; he flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice 
in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
railway coach, near Rethondes, in the for- 
est of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of 
the town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
’ northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
; Surrenders to British, Nov. 21; United 
States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6: Ameri- 
Can troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 
— Malbone St., Tunnel rail’ wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
1919 Peace Conference opened informally in Paris, 
Jan. 12; formally inaugurated in Versail- 
les, Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, 
June 28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers: Presi- 
dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate, 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
liament, 25; and by 
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ye —— The Communist International, or Comintern, 
' Was organized in March, in Russia. Karl 
Marx, in Germany in 1862, had formed the 
International Working Men’s Association, 
which existed until 1874. The Second 
‘International dated from 1889. 
_- — Three U. S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, 
t reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 
¢ 27; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
C. Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but 
i ' were rescued; John Alcock and A. W. 
” Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland: a 
British_dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
L. I., July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. Phe U. S. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
. Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
+ by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson. , 
— The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
measure to conserve grain during the war, 
a was-enacted in November, 1918, and be- 
a came effective June 30, 1919. 
i —— Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning 
4 Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 
} Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 
een Se ce utlons came automatically 
Ey 
“va Gens ‘existence under the Versailles (World 
War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 
13 nations met in Geneva on Jan. 10 and 
began the organization. The first Assembly 
met in November, that year, when delegates 
from 42 countries admitted 6 others. 
— Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
t master at South Braintree, Mass., was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti, anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the er ofp ormenper and were 
d Aug. 23, - 
a Pee ee at SGourt of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 
—— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
5 to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 


26. ‘ 

t., New York City, bomb explosion, 
ited mrs injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, 
Sept. 16. é 


— 


Memorable Dates 


See WIR Grittsh and Italiane cross the playe, Oct, | 1021 President Handing slened TGGNRGe 


1921 President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
Many and Austria, ay 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council: 
Tatified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. . 

— Collapse and _ explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, including 17 
U.S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

—— Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on 
the Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 


destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. ° 


—— Gerald Chapman and George (‘Dutch’’) 
Anderson, on Oct, 24, held up a mail wa- 
gon at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. 
City, and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, 
containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 
was cash and negotiable securities. They. 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, 
and on Aug. 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. 
Chapman escaped, on March 27, 1923; An- 
derson_on Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was 
Killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chap- 
man was hanged in the Conn. State Prison, 
Wethersfield, on April 6, 1926. He had 
been convicted of killing a policeman in 
a store robbery at New Britain. 

—— Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922, 
Its terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. , 

1922 Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. 

—— Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for 
the United States) exploded, by contact 
with electric wires, descending at Hamp- 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21, 

— The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- 
bral, leit Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- 
riving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, 
with stops at Cape Verde and Natal, coy- 
ering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South At- 


lantic. 

1923 French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11, 

—— On May 17, 76 persons, 41 of them children, 
were burned or crushed to death at the 
Pedy ar Rural Graded School in Cam- 

en, S..C, 

—— The revolt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. 
Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler, ended on 
March 9, when the Beer Putschists marched 
in Munich. Ludendorff was captured but 
later was paroled. Hitler was wounded, 
several others died, in the fighting. Hitler 
was captured Nov. 12 and imprisoned. 

1924 Nikolai Lenin (M. Vladmir Ilich Ulianoy- 
Lenin) 54, head of the Soviet Russian 
government, died on Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in 
Gorka, 20 miles S. E. of Moscow. He 
been seriously ill since May, 1923). For some 
time he had been progressively paralyzed. 
The death certificate of Dr. Otfried Foers- 


ter, of Breslau, named the trouble as ar-— 


terio-sclerosis. , 
—— Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 


Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed - 


Aug. 30, in London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 

—— N. F. Leopold. Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they 
pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Loeb was killed 
by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 


— The Prince of Wales began his American - 


tour in New York City, Aug. 29; and left. 
there for England, Oct. 25. 

—— The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Oct.\12, 12:35 A. M.: 
arriving in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 
A. M.; reaching Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55-A. M, 

1925 A storm in Missouri, Southern Hllinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. 

— John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., 
was found guilty of having taught evolution 
in the local High School and was fined $100 
and costs, July 24. William J. ee chief 
counsel for the prosecution, died 
on July 26, Clarence Darrow, chief defensé 
counsel, died March 13, 1938. 4 
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1925 Two Nine Power Treaties of the Washing- | 1927 


Sena Canter ica apa, Te 

ngton by the U. S., France, Japan, e 

Great, ha Oe Portugal, Belgium 
and Holland, Aug. 5. . 

— The U. S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shen- 
andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
on Sept.-2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 

“ to pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
squall while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 
of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
Commdr. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

—— Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dec. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 

1926 The anthracite strike, which began Sept.~ 1, 

26, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

—— The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 

—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council, from 6 to 9, 

— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama 
-and Mississippi, Sept. _ Killing 372; 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily 
made homeless, 5,000 homes were destroyed. 

— A hurricane killed’ over 600 in Havana and 
other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle 
of Pines, 40 were killed. 

1927 600 U. S. marines and several war vessels 
were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6 pro- 
tect American interests. The marines were 
withdrawn early in 1933. 2 

— Civil war in China caused over 400 British 
troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27; 
1,200 U. S..marines got there on March 5, 
and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and 
Holland pub over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At 
Nanking, March 23, Cantonese troops 
shelled the burning Standard Oil plant, 
and killed several foreigners, including Dr. 
J, E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice Presi- 
dent of Nanking University. 

—— Albert Snyder, art editor of ‘‘Motor Boating,” 
was killed, March 20, in his home, Queens 
Village, New York City. His wife, Ruth 
Brown Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd 
‘Gray, married, a corset salesman, of East 
Orange, N. J., confessed, and were con- 
victed, May 9, of murder. They were exe- 
uted in Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

— Floods in the Mississippi River and its lower 
branches began early in April and for six 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee and entucky. The property 
loss was. put at $270,009,000; over 4,000,000 
acres of crops were d...royed, also 25,000 
horses, 50,000 cattle, 113,000 hogs, 1,300 
sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons 
Were made for a time homeless, and several 
hundred were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 
in Illinois, April 19, and 250 on May 9 in 
Arkansas, llinois, Iowa, Kansas, 

j Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. 

—— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his 
monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 
off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached 
St.’ Louis May 11; left there May 12 and 
landed the same day at Mineola, N. Y. 
He left there on May 20, reached Paris 
May 21, flew to Brussels, May 28; Brussels 
to London, gd 9; England back to Paris, 
June 3; Paris te herbourg, June 4, where 
he boarded the J. S. Navy Cruiser, Mem- 
phis, on the decu of which was the boxed- 
up Spirit of St. Louis. The ship arrived 
on June 10 at the Virginia Capes; Lind- 
bergh was welcomed June 11, by President 
Coolidge, in Washington, in New York 
City on June 13, by Mayor James J. Walker 
and Goy. Alfred E. Smith; he returned to 
Washington and on June 16 flew his Spirit 
of St. Louis Mineola, and was 
welcomed in Brooklyn. On June 17 he flew 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) 
he fiew from Washington, non-stop, to 
Mexico City, thence to Panama and South 
America, and to St. Louis. In 1931-32 he 
and his wife flew to Ottawa, thence to Al- 
aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (July-Dec.) 
the couple toured in their plane Greenland, 
Western Europe, upper South America and 
the West. Indies. 

—— Rains and floods, beginning Noy. 2, and last- 
ing several days, devastated the river val- 

ys of New England, particularly. in 
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Vermont, and the Canadian Province of 
Quebec. Over 120 persons were killed in 
ermont. 

, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and 
7 oat the Soviets from White 
Russia, Jan. 16. 

—— The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
lost; 700 houses swept away. 

—— A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puer- 
to Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Dam- 
age, $85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 
in Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 

—- First talking picture demonstrated in New 
York City, July 6. 

— The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. 
Hugo Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on Oct. 11, and on Oct. 15 reached New 
York City and anchored at Lakehurst, N. J. 
She left there Oct. 29, and reached Fried- 
Tichshafen on Oct. 31. 

1929 Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot 
in New York City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 

— U. S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife 
and party, made a tour of Latin America. 
They left San Pedro, Calif.,.on the battle- 
ship Maryland, on Nov. W,.there on Dec. 
18; in Rio de Janeiro, on Dec. 21, reaching 
Norfolk and Washington on Jan. 6, 1929. 

—— The Jones Law, an.amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was 
eae by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19; 
y the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and 
approved by President Coolidge on March 2. 

—— The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of 
Vatican City, under the terms signed at 
pone, Feb. 11. They went into effect 

ay 7. i 

— In Mexico @ revolution under Gen. J. G. 
Escobar began in March. Roman Catholic 
leaders denied complicity. The rebellion 
ended in May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

—— Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X- 
ray films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in 
the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. 
George W. Crile, May 15. ‘ 

—— President Hoover, on July 24, proclaimed 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War ino in 
effect (at 1:22-P..M.) under which 62 lead- 
ing powers pledge themselves to renounce 
war _ as an instrument of national policy. 

—— The Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon, with 20 
Passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on Aug. 14, and went east around the 

_ World, over Russia, and Asia, at Tokio 
aus. 19) over the Pacific at Los Angeles 
Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29). 
She had left Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left 
there on Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 
hafen on Sept. 4. 

—— Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 

rior, was found guilty in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia of ac- 
cepting a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 

“L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Ad- 
Ra r ee types on Noy. 
if ‘ ne and a year in pris 
Which ‘he entered July 20, 1931. 7) > S°™ 

—— Late in October the. pice of stocks began to 
go downwards, and this movement in New 
York City and elsewhere continued through 
the rest of the year, with occasional brief 
rallies, Declines in stock values up to the 
end of 1929 reached $15,000,000,000. It was 
testified in 1932 before a U. 8S. Sénate Com- 
Fe bes RA 1929-1931 er ae af- 
ec ,000, ersons, an < 
000,000,000. 5 oe tour 

—— Commander Richard HE. Byrd started fr, 
his base, Little America, in the Antarctic 

at 3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Nov 

28, on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole 

and back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot. Har- 

old I. June as radio operator, and Capt, 

Ashley C. McKinly as p rhe ae in the 

farclio, aie Dariy got buck Ge Not Oo at in 

ctic. party go on Nov. at 5.1 
p.m. (N. Y. time), Y : 


reached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m, 
time) 


Abe's dropped a U. S. flag there 

Cit_ was 16° below zero): circled “over the 

olar Plateau, and, on the return journey, 

anded once in the mountains to refuel. 

1930 Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

—— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 

signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 


ae a ae 


and reported that they — 


oi eee pach 


el 


we Qe rows 
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1930 the treaty on July 21, and the President 
Signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed 
by President Hoover in effect on Jan. Ly 
1931. Its terms expired on Dec. 31, 1936. 
Bolivian government was overthrown, 
June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., 
- 22-27; the Argentine Government, 
Sept. 6; the Brazil Government, Oct. 24. 

—— The last French soldiers of the army of oc- 
cupation at the Kehl bridgehead of the 
Rhine were withdrawn, June 28, to Stras- 
bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 
Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 
on June 30. 

—— Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, N. Y. City, vanished on the 
night of Aug. 6. 

— A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City 
of Santo Domingo and nearby country: 
2,000 were killed, 6,000 injured, with dam- 
ages estimated at $40,000,000. 

—— The British dirigible balloon, R-101, on Oct. 
5, hit a wooded hill, and burned up, near 
Allone, France, on the way from Croydon to 
India; 47 killed. 

1931 The Panama Republic’s government, headed 
by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 
were Killed, Jan. 2. 

—— Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 
8, in Spain. They had bee 
Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923: the na- 
tional election was held-on April 12: King 
Alfonso fied from Madrid on April 14: and 
@ republic was proclaimed; a new Parlia- 
Ment was elected on June 28, and Alcal6 
Zamora was chosen president. 

— The Peruvian Government was upset by 
revolution, March 1; that of Chile, on 
July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26: Salvador, Dec. 3. 

—— President Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1- 
year moratorium on _ intergoyernmental 
debts, to begin July 1. This took effect. 

— Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the 

‘old standard for 6 months. She was fol- 
‘lowed by Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Fin- 
land on Oct. 12; Japan, Dec. 13. 

1932 In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, 

‘ slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. was the first of a series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 
landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. 

—— The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree 
dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
The Jesuits were, by decree of the Franco 
government, in January, 1940, readmitted 
to Spain, and their property was restored. 

—— Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
old (born at Englewood, N. J., June 22, 
1930), was kidnapped, between 8 and 10 
p. m. March 1, from the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 
Mountain region, northwest of Princeton. 

e body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
was found on May 12, in a thicket near a 
Toadway, less than 5 miles from the babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. 
Linbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged 
agent of the kidnapers, and Gaston B. 
Means, Washington, had collected $100,000 
from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh McLean, on the 
promise to restore the Lindbergh baby. 
Means was sent to prison. On Sept. 10, 
1934, Bruno Richard Hauptman, 35, mar- 
Tied, paroled German convict, who had 
entered. the United States unlawfully, in 
New York City, in 1923, was arrested near 
his home in the Bronx, after he had passed 
@ ransom banknote at a gasoline filling sta- 
tion; over $14,000 of the ransom money was 
found hidden in his garage. He was put on 
trial in New Jersey, convicted and put to 
death in the electric chair in Trenton, N. J., 

_ prison, April 3, 1936. 4 
—— Ivar Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match 
EEG shot himself to death, March 12, in 
‘aris. 

— Revolution, June 4, in Chile. 

— Maneatice, abuts “Bhyltttute, wa 
eynolds, cigarette manufac " 
aatad shot to death, July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

— The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 


journed, July $, after agreeing that Ger- 


many can settle in full for $714,000,000. 
— A treaty was signed in Washington between 
Canada and the United States, July 18, for 
the proposed development of the St. Lew- 
rence waterway into an ocean lane and 
power project. a ; 
— James J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 


m suspended by- 


783 


of New York City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 
tried before Gov. Roosevelt on removal pro- 
ceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 


1932 


counsel to the legislative committee in its. 


inquiry into the city government. 

19383 An epidemic of “bank holidays"? ‘in. the 
United States began on Feb, 14, in Michi- 
gan, when Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered 
all banks in that State closed for 8 days, 
All banks in the United States were closed 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt be- 
ginning on March 6. The Stock and Com- 
modity Exchanges in New York City and 
elsewhere also closed, beginning March 6, 
and reopened mostly on March 15. 

—— The movement to collect hoarded gold from 
the people commenced early in March, 
Congress on the 9th, in special session 
granting the President dictatorial power 
over all forms of money. A presidential 
ban on gold exports began on April 19. On 
June 5 the President signed an Act of 
Congress outlawing the gold-payment 
clause in all monies, and other public and 
private contracts. In October the Govern- 
ment commenced to buy domestic and for- 
eign gold above the market price, 

—— The German Reichstag (Parliament) Build- 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
fire. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist, 
guilty, and he was beheaded on Jan. 10; 
1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

—— The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was 
beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 
including Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. 

— Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on May 1%, 

disestablished the church. 

he Century of Progress Exposition opened in 

Chicago, on May 27, and closed at midnight 

of Nov. 12; it reopened in 1934 on -May 26 

and closed on Oct. 31. 

—— The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (signed 
June 16) which, with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (signed May 12) gave the 
President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was killed by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, and the 
A. A. A. processing taxes on Jan. 6, 1936. 

—— In Germany, on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 
ment began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German 
Labor Parvy (Nazis), beginning with the 
Social Democratic Party. At the same time 
the campaign was under way to reduce by 
law the percentage of Jews in government 
life, in industry, and in the professions. 

—— The Reichstag, elected March 5, had voted 
absolute power to Chancellor Hitler. 

— An army revolt in Cuba caused President 
Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 
Cespedes became Provisional President, 
Aug. 13; but_another army revolt, Sept. 5, 
put Ramon Grau San Martin in the presi- 
dency. He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and 
the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who was 
rp rene on Jan. 18 by Col. Carlos Men- 
ieta. 


—— After conferences in the White House with — 


Maxim M. Litvinoff, U.S.S.R. Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on 
Nov. 16, declared renewal of normal diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. 

1934 On Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
John Dillinger, Oharles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 

36,000 in money, and they were returned 

jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. 
Dillinger was shot to death on July 22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents, 
Youngblood was shot to death, March 16, at’ 
Port Huron, Mich. 

— Jan, 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
dollar's gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
15.5/21 grains 9/10 fine, making its gold 
value 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
the 1900 ore - ee sheied 

——In_ Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Soe: 
Democrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and 
other places cost! 100 lives. 

—— Feb. 17, Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
noted mountain. climber, was killed by fall- 
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1934 ing from a cliff overlooking the River | 1934 of conciliation was ey ee to; May _13, 
Meuse, east of Namur. Ethiopia protested to. the League of _Na- ; 
—— March 22, U. S. Congress granted Philippine tions; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi- 
independence, later ratified by the Philip- opia, Adowa bombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat oc- 
. pine Legislature, effective in 1945 or soon cupied; Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14,; 
thereafter. Aksum, the Holy City, taken; Nov. 6, f 
— April 27,.in Buenos Aires, the Argentine, Makale and Gorahia occupied; 1936—March 
anti-war pact; previously agreed on at the 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian forces 
Pan-American conference in Montevideo, on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
was signed by the United States, Bolivia, April 15, Dessie taken; May 1, Emperor 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Haile Selassie and family fied from Addis 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ababa to Jibuti, whence they went on a 
Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was British cruiser to Palestine; May 5, Premier 
signed on Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Benito Mussolini, in Rome, announced the 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and War over, Ethiopia annexed, and King Vic- 
Uruguay, in Rio. tor Emmanuel had become Emperor of 
— May 29, The Treaty of Relations between the Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. 
_ United States of America and the Republic | 1935 The Saar Territory, taken from Germany by 
of Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, 
of Relations concluded between the United Jan. .13, to return to German ownership, 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It was on March 1. 
ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate and | —— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy_dirigible. 
was put into force on June 9. balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacific several 
—— June 14, Germany proclaimed a transfer mor- miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 
atorium, and suspended cash payments on |—— Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 
her foreign debts. k held that Congress was within its power in 
— June 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva abrogating the gold clause in private con- 
(June 17, 1925) convention for the super- tracts, but had gone too far in doing so in 
vision of international trade in arms, am- government obligations. ; 
munition and implements of war, including | —— Nellie Tayloe Ross installedjas Governor of 
aircraft and airships. Wyoming; America’s first woman governor, 
—— June 28, The U. S. Treasury banned silver Jan. 5. 
exports. — April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill 
—— June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders was passed by both branches of Congress. : 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- The House approved by 317 to 70. The 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hit- Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was 
ler was discovered. There were many ar- signed by the President on April 8. ; 
tests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- |-— April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace rati- t 
cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was fied by Britain, France, and Italy, the 4 
shot ieee resisting arrest. His wife also participants. t 
was ed. : —— May 6, The U. S. r Cour 
—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the Pailtoad eet. Sa mabe ae 
U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md.,|—— May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha- Gorky, the world’s largest land plane, 
waii; landed in Portland, Ore., on August crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard. The 
3; and then started back East through ilot of another plane, which collided with b 
the drought afflicted plains states. ; he Gorky in midair was killed. : 


| —— July 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the | —_ Bolivia- 
building ‘used ‘by the Cabinet, shot Chan- A ee nen heidi praia a 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The | —— 7 Roos 
police and loyal troops soon recaptured the gee pain Stee ence ee 


Chancellory, with some loss of life. Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian. and Wiley 


— Aug. 19, The German people approved the , 
consolidation of the offices of President and Pstne peak rened Ps "ieee ree | fos 8 } 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, miles from Point Barrow, Alaska 4 
Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29 F 
President von Hindenburg, Aug. 2. (Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by 

—_ ip sae i eas ee eppistay te ahead skull fracturé when an automobile in which 
aivistons, went inte affect at 11:30, P.M. che and the King were 2 ee 
fssued by ‘the United ‘Textile Workers of _ skirting Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, near - 


the city of Lucerne, hit two trees and 

- ae oe ‘ay —— lost 
— Sept. ews in rman; citizenshi; 
with political rights. : sy 


America. The trouble was_ greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 


Island. The National Guard and mobs 
‘clashed in several states and over 20 persons SS ie ree ? pemerea penetra 
were killed. President Roosevelt's personal man. Abe. Fr endl!) Berhardesanine 


appeal ended the strike om Sept. 22, pend- 


a 
Be etiee arbitration, krantz, were fatally shot in a tavern in 


Newark, N. J. 
— Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary. general Nov. 14, A 

. 14, proclamation certifying th - 

ee ee ey, Communist end fon dam of the Philippine Isiende aud the eles: 
protest against the in- tion of officials chosen by ballot i % 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerroux of inlnuidd oni Meobe 1a) Was Renenl We if Siow the ; 

ahead ory A pevel eer ye ad _ Roosevell. a few minutes. after noon, dent 
net. e province of Catalonia A . 
an independent free state was proclaimed. ag en Phy Mee at rave Pel ceremonies | 
Sanguinary disorders occurred at Madrid, Nov. 18, Hoonsitie ssanbtionteceeiene 
Barcelona and other cities and industrial went into effect... supported hed en Italy ’ 

ay = ene ne pee members of the League of ‘Nations and ae 

. an otner 4 

Catalan rebels ‘ere captured after loyal one non-member, Egypt. The sanctions . 


troops had shelled the public buildings at | __ ended on July 15, 1936. 
Barcelona. Warships were sent to the Roast saphitie? nederet cor sera ieee ended in ’ 
cities. Churehes and convents were burned May, 1933 208/008 00 ate 
-Ca is r 3 ' 
—— Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia a insure fos ine! into eont | pitas 


and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou | —— ;, 
(72) of France, were assassinated in Mar- Jan Gian pean Sona. Soe : 9 ; 
seilles, where the King had landed from a tread by Justice Roberts, upset the. Agricul 

warsh Pp, and was on the way to a diplo- tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be an ; 
aaa = oe ohh ae The slayer, inyasion of rights of the States to regulate 
vas Se Srgeneneny: ee in Bulgaria, their local activities. It specifically banned 

7 ba i na _ aoa a ar Wives a aas to the use of processing taxes to regulate crop . 

oe ‘i iY a efore he had shot Gen. production. The minority termed the deci- ' 
Hen en tbe feteean winltee ni sion a “tortured construction of the Con- 

we . , ; 

Italian soldiers at or near Wai Wai, on the Soa0.000, 000 “ot ee, ites pha 
disputed frontier of Italian Somaliland; returned to the suin Las a ealns pases 
Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as to the Jan. 20, perem: torily ad eae rence 
frontier and demanded reparations and an returned at once: . Se oe 


apology; 1935—Jan. 10, fighting resumed, | —— 
Italy mobilized 70,000 troops; a committee Te rae ee eel bis daca, 


A 
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Ye 1936 by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who 71936 Is Lewi i 

» 42, ‘ is Committee for 
aN aes aoe as, Edward Vill. He abdicated zation, (C.I.0.), the United aut ete 
Brother nektin age, dhe mained Duke et | WoiKehs of Amitrice “starlet! dampatan 
* © include the nation’, - 
Bet rie rami name a'batig| ae Tufin eeaihe i Seat tye 
enera, otor: 
Windgor. He eave uh the. throng eal | oer sete tetas i three of a un pu 
because he could not marry the ‘“‘woman I [ rd, w re ant ned ef inten aon oe 
love’ Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore Insurgents took Msi eee He a 
Maryland, who, on Oct. 27, had gotten a head net Tr nie ‘(militaryy Insurgent 
divorce in Ipswich, England, from Ernest and ren dor tac) fe Slava mena 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree June 19" Banitariden on At eee 5 
: ae absolute on May 3, 1937. On June 3, Oct. 21.’ Warships of Great trite eae 
non Monts, France, the couple were ately, a Germany, March 13, b an to 
- F olic 
—— Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anarchists hation Deuba spear ae Fra ts 
won the department elections. There were on April 19, set up a one-party Stat nals 
pie _ be eg re Soon age eS solving the Fascist and Carlist organ fais 
» in Morocco, and spread to tions. The Insurgent battleship, Ei , 
Spain, under Gen. Francisco Franco. wa. i jnvien! OE Rent 
— Feb. ii, an je amarung 3 revolution deposed tuner: Mayan new Leveher Gonna one 
* formed under Premier 

a March 2, The U. S. renounced its guarantee of were killed in an Aneuiee ceonaina ee 
‘= ae wei ence ot Panama. Barcelona; Oct, 28, Loyalists shifted gov- 
— = ae. pinata yee shots. to reoccupy ernment to Barcelona; Noy. 28, Insurgents 
as emi. a 4 ae and see proclaimed blockade of all Loyalist Ports 
zip0 ee. cont gened An. Pennay vania, Mary- |__ Jan. 4. The U. §. Supreme Court unanimous- 
i : Britain dor ly upset the conviction and jail sentence 
1 eae ae and France of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Communist, ac- 
signs ee rae ner ek atie limitation cused of violating the State’s Criminal 
pets SOs on = 1, 1937 and Syndicalism Law. The Court asserted that 
i io. 8 = = ie ce au aoe 1, aie the right of peacable assembly was as fun- 
— BI : a, ie ee € Parliament deposed damental as the constitutional guarantees of 
> . e: ri ee a gpa freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
; MD Rnent tack cities, aren hee eee, COVERY | Jan. 90... In’ Washington’ Gate main por- 
men office, under Leon Blum tico of the Capitol, his\ head bared to 


— June 17, In Canada their New Deal Acts were 
declared invalid. 

—— June 27, The Great Lakes Exposition opened 
in Cleveland, O. 

— July 17, Revolt against Spain’s Republican 
Government begins in Morocco and spreads 
to Spain, included much of army and air- 
force and half of navy; July 18, Jose Giral 
became Loyalist premier; July 19, Loyalists 
defeated Insurgents in Madrid. Insurgents 
control cities of Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, 
Cordoba, and Grenada; July 24, Insurgents 
set up own government and, Aug. 16 take 
Badajoz; Aug. 27 begin aerial bombing of 
Madrid; Sept. 4 they take Irun; Sept. 12 
they take San Sebastian, and Toledo Sept. 
28; Oct. 1, Gen. Francisco Franco pro- 
claimed head of Nationalist (Insurgent) 
Government; Oct. 21, siege of Madrid by 
Insurgents begun; Nov. 6 Loyalist govern- 
ment moves from Madrid to Valencia. 

—— Oct. 14, In Brussels, King Leopold, in a state- 
ment to a Cabinet council, announced Bel- 

~ gium had severed her military alliances and 
Was resuming her pre-war neutrality. 
— Oct. 30, Waterfront activity in all American 
tts of the Pacific Coast came to a halt as 
;000 maritime workers went on strike at 
eg 195 and picket lines were established. 
More than 100 ships were tied up in Pacific 
’ Ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 
Strike spread to New York and other 
f Eastern and Gulf Ports. 

— Nov. 6. In London, a protocol laying down 
Tules for the conduct of submarines was 
signed on behalf of all signatories of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. No sub- 
marines may sink or disable a merchant 
vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.’’ 

—— Dec. 1. In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt 

i 3 in a speech at the opening of the Inter- 
{ ’ American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace called upon the nations of the New |, 
"h y World to unite to help the Old World avert 
: War. The conference, on Dec. 16, adopted 
the collective security convention, the non- 
intervention protocol, and the resolution 
a calling upon republics that have not al- 
; Teady done so to ratify existing peace 
i treaties. On Dec. 19, the body adopted a 
; neutrality convention that obligates all the 
American countries to take a common joint 
attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. The 
gathering ended on Dec. 23, as the Foreign 
Ministers of Paraguay and Bolivia pledged 
that their countries would settle the Chaco 
el dispute by pacific means. 
—— Dec. 21. The Cuban House of site Meek ae 
tives impeached President Miguel M. Gom- 
ez, and he was tried and removed from 
office for trying to coerce the Congress as 
to legislation. 


1 lation. . 
—— Dec. 30. In Flint, Mich.,; backed by the John 
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—— Jan. 22. Floods in the valleys of the Missis- 


sippi, Alleghany and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches began to bring death, homeless- 


ness, privation, property destruction and ~ 


traffic tie-ups in Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, 
O., Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, and many other places. The flood dam- 
age was more severe in Louisville, Paducah, 
Ky., Cincinnatiand Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
over 225 persons were drowned; in Illinois, 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in 
Arkansas, 28; and small numbers in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Missis- 
Sippi. Over 500,000 homes and vast areas 
of farm lands were flooded. Incliding 
deaths indirectly due, the total was esti- 
mated at 900. 


—— In Moscow, a treason trial, Jan. 23-30, re- 


sulted in execution of 13 of 17 defendants, 
Karl ‘Radek (Sobelsohn) got off with a 
10-year sentence to prison. 


—— In China, Feb. 3, a military revolt in Sian, 


capital of Shensi Province, brought the as- 
Sassination of Gen. Wang I-Cheh, chief of 
the forces of the Central government of 
the Republic. In April, Prince Chichibue, 
oldest brother of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
made with his wife, a good-will visit to 
the United States, England, and the Conti- 
ment. In May, the Army-supported Japa- 
nese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Early 
in July the fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese. 
Tungchow was attacked on July 27; the 
Japanese on July 29, bombed Tientsin, de- 
stroying Nankai University; on Aug. 9, 
they took formal possession of Peiping; on 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai 
and shelled Nankow. Thereafter ‘there 
was almost continuous fighting in Shang- 
hai, where on Aug. 14, Chinese misdi= 
Tected bombs killed several hundred civil- 
ians, and on Aug. 22, an artillery shell fell 
in the International Settlement, destroy- 
ing a department store and killing 400 
persons. The Japanese blockade of the 
East Coast of China began on Aug. 25, cov- 
ering 800 miles and was extended in Sept. 
to cover 2,700 miles, The Dollar Line ship, 
President Hoover, and other vessels onthe 
Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese or 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
many other places in the eastern provinces 
of China were attacked by Japanese planes. 
On Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared in- 
dependence from China. On Noy. 8, the 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an ad- 
ministrative point, and’the Japanese. took 
control. Premier Chiang Kai-Shek moved 


his headquarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, - 
Japanese shells sank the U. S._ gunboat~ 


Panay, with loss of 2 lives; and several 
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1937 


—— Feb. 


Arey April 8, 


— May 6. 


— June 12. 
— July 2. 


— Aug. 


American oil carriers (the captain of 
one died) on the Yangtze River above 
Nanking. Several British craft were hit 
_by the. shells. A number of lives were 
lost. For these and- other ‘accidental 
bombings, the Japanese apologized and as- 
sumed financial responsibility. The United 
States and Britain had made strong pro- 
tests. On Dec. 14th, the pro-Japanese ad- 
ministration in Peiping announced it_had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. Dur- 
ing the year many lepers were executed by 
the Chinese government. 


— Jan. 30. Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 


that Germany annuls and repudiates - the 
admission implied in her signature of the 
Versailles Treaty fixing upon her responsi- 
bility for the World War, and, from this 
time onward the German railways and the 
German Reichsbank are free from the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
treaty and are restored to the complete 
sovereignty of the Reich. He issued a de- 
cree forbidding Germans to accept any 
Nobel prize in the future and establishing 
tival prizes for Germans.only, 4 
11. The General Motors Corporation 
signed a strike settlement with its em- 
ployees, with increase of 5 cents an hour 
in wages. In some of the Michigan strikes 
court injunctions were defied. Most of the 
big steel mills signed up. May 30, the 
police were attacked by Republic Steel 
Corp.’s strikers in South Chicago, they 
said, and in the combat 16 workers were 
shot and killed. In June a short strike 
cut off the electric currents in Michigan’s 
Saginaw Valley. There were several marine 
workers’ strikes on the East, South and 
West coasts. 


— Mch. 18. An explosion of natural gas, which 


had been piped-in for pet gl or ea de- 
stroyed the Consolidated Public School in 
New London, Texas, ten minutes before 
the teachers and children were to have left 
for the day. The dead numbered 293 
The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization closed the General Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Oshawa and drew from 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
formal notice that methods which had 
“brought the United States almost into 
a state of anarchy’’ would not be tolerated 
in Ontario. 
The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed by fire and explosions, at 17:23 
-M., aS it was about to tie up at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
36 of the 97 passengers were fatally burned, 
including the commander, Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann. 


—— May 12, George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, 


were crowned in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, as King and Emperor and Queen and 
Empress. 

May 21. A Soviet airplane made a landing at 
the North Pole and established a permanent 
weather and scientific station for regular air 
communication between Russia and Amer- 
ica by way of the polar region, 

May 24. The International Paris Exposition 
of. 1937 was opened by President Albert Le- 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum, 

May . The official London Gazette an- 

nounced that the King had granted letters 
patent to the Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold and 
enjoy for himself only the title, style or 
attribute of Romal Highness, so | however 
that his wife an, (descendants, if any, shall 
not hold said ti.’e, style, or attribute.” 

June 3. In Monts, France, the Duke of 
Windsor married Mrs. Wallis Warfield at 
the Chateau de Cande. The French civil 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor of 
Monts. This was followed by the marriage 
service of,the Church of England, by the 
Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul's, Dar- 
lington, England. 

The Pan-American Exposition 

opened in Dallas, Tex. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, 

equatorial air trip around the world, who 

had left Lae, New Guinea, 

Tadioed at 3.20 P.M. (E. D. T. 

was over the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel 

pete and not in sight of land, ‘‘position 
doubtful.’’ That was the last message. 

U. 8. government war ships and airplanes 

searched in vain for the plane and its two 

occupants. 

12. President Roosevelt nominated 


on an 


1937 


Memorable Dates 


Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, filling 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Justice Van Devanter. The nomination 
was approved 13 to 4 (King, D., Burke, D., 
Austin, R., Steiwer, R.)} by the Senate 
judiciary Committee; it was confirmed by 
the Senate, 63 to 16, on Aug. 17. 


—— Nov. 10. In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, Presi- 


dent Getulio Vargas’s Cabinet approved 
—_ put into immediate effect a new Consti- 
ution. 


— Noy. 16. An airplane from Cologne bound for 


1938 


—— Feb. 20. Foreign Secretary Ant! 


Dec. 


Jan 18. 


London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., a factory 
chimney in descending near Ostend, Bel- 
‘ium; 8 passengers and 3 of the crew. were 
illed. The passengers killed included Do- 
wager and Grand Duchess Eleanore of 
Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Grand Duke 
Ernst Ludwig, who died Oct. 9; Grand 
Duke George, 31, her son; Grand Duchess 
Cecilia, 26; Grand Duke George’s wife, 
who was the daughter of Prince Andreas of 


Greece; Prince Ludwig, 6; and Prince 
Alexander. 
Dec. 11. Italy gave notice of withdrawal 


from the League of Nations. 


The non-Russian commission of inquiry on 


Leon Trotsky announced in New York City 
that it had found him guiRiless of the con- 
spiracy, sabotage and other charges against 
him by the Stalin regime. 


In Soviet Russia, the Congress, first under 


the new constitution, was chosen by secret 
popular vote. 


Dec. 20, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 


2, that the government has no right to di- 
vulge intercepted phone messages. 


Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under 


the Hudson River, between New York City 
and Weehawken, N. J., was opened (one 
tube) to trafiic. 

28. As the day ended the Irish Free 
State became the State of Eire (Ireland). 


Jan. 16. Insurgent planes from Majorca began 


daily bombing of Barcelona; Feb. 1, Loyalist 

Cortes, in Montserrat, near Barcelona, got 

& message of sympathy from 60 U. S. Sena- 

tors; Feb. 22, Insurgents recaptured Teruel; 

pe A neta ta bat te Rerasckc sunk 
artagena by Loyalis n - 

7, air raids kill 1 in: Rater tee 


of 10,000 troops; Dec. 2: Insurgents begin 
final campaign against Bar 
falls on Jan. 26, 1939 Shae 


Jan. 12. The first session of the U. S. S: R.’s 


“Red Parliament’, the supreme Soviet, 
elected under the new constitution opened 
in the Kremlin Great Palace, Jos 

was among the delegates. eph Stalin 


Jan. 13. A commission of the Church of 


England reported that the creatio: - 
tive in Genesis is mythological, with a 
symbolic rather than a historic value. 

Ecuador decreed ex 


-Jews, except those in agriculture. 


hony_ Eden 
resigned from the British Cabinet, 

at odds with Prime Minister tevilie wanes 
berlain and a majority of his colleagues on 
how to seek settlements with Italy and 
Viscount” Granborier Gane tere nrement 

e nder- ; 
Foreign Affairs. . meecreiaty ice 


—— King Carol of Rumania by proclamation abol- 


—— March 13. In Austri: 


ished parliamenta government and re- 
placed it by a Fascist corporative Chamber 
and Senate. The King’s constitution was 
backed Feb. 24 by a popular vote—4,165,193 


for; 5,313 against, 
after the resignation of 
hancellor Kurt Schuschnigg zetlepation/of 
Ihelm Miklas, the new Chancellor, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the political and 
pees union of Germany and Austria. 
his was ratified By @ popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria on April 10. Mean- 
time, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head 
of German troops, which began to cross 
the frontier on March 11, had taken pos- 
session of Austria. The Italian Grand Coun- 
cil, headed oy Premier Benito Mussolini, 


- voted appro 
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in the treason trials, all of the 
a defendants — ge aba ad eg toe 
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H. G. Yagoda, N. N. Kreitins he cs 
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1938 
Was meted to C. G. Rakovsky (20 yrs.); 
S. A. Bessonor (15 yrs.), and. i B. 2 
Pletnev (25 yrs.) 
the Kazakhstan Republic 19 “‘traitors” 
were convicted and shot, including ex- 
president U. Kolumbetoy and ex-chief 
prosecutor S. Yeskarayev. 
—— March 18. Mexico nationalized the petroleum 


industry. 

—— March 28. New Reform Government of Re- 
Public of China set up in Nanking. 

—— April 5. The 1938 New York State Consti- 
tutional Convention opened in Albany. 

—— April 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) and 
Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under 
which Britain gives up naval control (Ad- 
miralty property and rights) of the ports 
of Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven, and 
Lough Swilly; and Eire agrees to pay 
£10,000,000 by Noy. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, 
default of which since 1932 led to the 
tariff war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 
These tariffs are now thereby abolished: 
Eire agrees to continue until 1987 annual 
payments covering damage to property dur- 
ing the land troubles, as provided in the 
Anglo-Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail 
Eireann approved, on April 29, the pact. 

—- May 14. King Solomon’s long-vanished sea- 
port, where he built and operated ships 
and smelted copper, at the northern end 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, has been 
.found buried under the sands near Aquaba, 
about half a mile from the present shore 


e. 

— July 17. Douglas G.: Corrigan, of Los Angeles, 
fiew from Brooklyn across the Atlantic to 
Dublin, without permit or passport. 

— Sept. 21. High winds and consequent floods 
Sweeping the Atlantic coast of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island’ and Massachu- 
setts, thence going north, overland, killed 
453 persons and left 100 more missing; 
known dead, as estimated by the Red Cross, 
included 231 in Rhode Island, 87 in Massa- 
chusetts, 72 in Connecticut and 54 in New 
York, mostiy on the South Shore of Long 
Island; 9,000 dwellings were destroyed, 
50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made 
homeless; loss, $500,000,000. 

— Oct. 1. German troops, under the command 
of Colonel-General von Leeb, at 2 P.M. 
crossed_the German-Czechoslovak frontier 
in the Bohemian Forest between Helfenberg 
and Finsterau in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement covering Sector Number 
1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 
114 miles ahead of the advancing German 
soldiers. The whole ceded area was occupied, 
successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements 
followed conferences between Hitler and 
Chamberlain and agreements reached by 
Daladier and Mussolini; marked also by 
cable appeals from President Roosevelt, 
done to ‘“‘preserve the peace of Europe.’ 
President Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. 
In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria and Italy 
decrees against the Jews (anti-Jewish de- 
crees) resulted in thousands of fugitives. 

— Oct. 3. Mexico, in appropriating lands of 
foreigners for peasant agriculture, included 
17,980 acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in 
the State of Chihuahua. 

— Oct. 21. Japanese troops marched into Canton, 

: China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 

—— Nov. 2. The German-Italian arbitrators (For- 
eign Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
Galeazzo Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to 
Hungary about 4,000 square miles of Czecho- 
slovak territory lying along the northern 
Hungarian border from Rumania to Ger- 

The award covers areas populated 


many. 
by Hungarians and contains 860,000 per- 
sons. ith the new_cessions to Poland 


agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the ition of Czechoslovakia has been 
completed. The Hungarians marched in, 
Nov. 5; the Polish troops completed occu- 
pation Nov. 27. } 

—— Nov. 12. The German government decreed a 
fine of a billion marks on Jews, to aid 
the poor among those who have suffered 
losses in the outbreaks against them, their 
property and their businesses. 

— Nov. 30. The one-day general strike against 
the 40-hour week in France was crimped 
by government decrees nationalizing arma- 
ment industries, and by use the army 

and navy in place of strikers. 


787 


enced to death and were shot: imprisonment 1938 In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 


other Iron Guard (Fascist) member 

shot to death by 2 eae 
them to the military prison near Bucharest. 
It was alleged an attempt had been made 
to rescue the prisoners. 

—— Dec. ,4. The last trains ran on the 6th Ave. 

L”’, N. ¥. City. The road had. been in. 
operation about 60 years, 

—— Dec. 6. France and Germany signed a pact for 
“pacific and good neighborly relations.” 

— Sir Anthony Eden, British ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in a broadcast address in 
New York City, told Americans that the 
Sera shared common purposes and 

—— Dec. 14. The Italian Parliament dissolved, to 
be succeeded by the Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations. 

— Dec. 15. The Insurgent (Franco) Govern- 
ment in Spain restored citizenship and 
property to ex-King Alfonso. 

1939 Jan. 7. Thomas J. Mogney was pardoned by i 
the Governor of California. He was serving 
@ life sentence, consequent on the dynamit- 
ing, July 22, 1916, of the San Francisco 
Preparedness Day parade; Warren Billings, 
a life-termer in the same case, was set free 
on Oct. 17 by Goy. Olson, his sentence havr 
ing been commuted. 

—— Jan. 26. The Loyalist Spanish government 
surrendered Barcelona to the Insurgents; 
President Manuel Azana left the country, 
Feb. 1; Madrid surrendered, March 28; on 
March 29 the last 9 of the 52 provincial 
capitals in Spain surrendered to or were 
seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Al- 
meria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, 
Guadalajara, Slicante and Albacete. On 
the occupation of the last named, the Na- 
tionalists officially announced ‘‘The war has 
ended. Total victory is Franco’s.” 

— Feb. 10. Pope Pius XI.(81) died, and was 
succeeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, who be- 
came Pius XII. He was crowned March 12, 

—— Feb. 18. The Golden Gate International Ex- ¥ 
ae ee at San Francisco; closed 
on Oct. 29. 

—— March 14. The Republic of Czechoslovakia 
was dissolved; on March 14 Hungarian 
troops seized Carpatho-Ukraine; on March 
15 German troops began occupancy of Czech 
Bohemia and Moravia, which became a 
German protectorate on March 16. 

—— March 22. Chancellor Hitler and his troops 
entered the port of Memel and it was an- 
nexed to the German Reich. Lithuania, 
March 30, formally agreed. 

—— April’. Italian troops invaded Albania, King 
Zog fled, and a provisional regime was set 
up by Premier Mussolini of Rome; the Al- 


guards who were conveying 


banian crown passed to Kirig Victor Em- 


manuel, i 

—— April 27. The British House of Commons 
authorized conscription. 

—— April 36. The New York World’s Fair 
opened, on the Flushing Meadows; closed 
Oct.31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 21, 

— May 3. The Soviet Government be he 


own request and had ' 
been succeeded by Vyacheslay M. Molotov, 
49, President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

— May 7. An open military as well as a political 
alliance between Germany and Stal 
announced in Berlin and Rome; on May 22, 
in Berlin, Germany and Italy signed, in the 
presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 10-year 
military pact, article III of which says: 
“Tf contrary to the wishes and hopes of 
the contracting parties it should happen 
that either of them should become involved 

military entanglements with one other 
power or with other powers, the other con- 
tracting party will immediately rally to his 
side as ally and support him with all his 
eer, resources on land, at sea, and in the 
air.” 


YF, 

— May 11. Fighting began between Japanese 
(Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
.on the border southeast of Lake Bor. This 
frontier fight lasted for six months and 
cost over 20,000 lives before the border 
agreement was reached. 

—— May 17. The Canada-United States tour of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
when the Royal party landed in Quebec 
from the steamship, Empress of Australia. 
They went to the west coast and back, they 


= 
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a 


entered the United States at Niagara Falls, 
June 7, visited the Roosevelts in Washing- 
ton, June 8-9; saw New York City and the 
World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; re- 
turned to Canada by Rouse’s Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, and got back to London, June 22. 

June 1.~ The Townsend old-age pension bill 
was defeated in the U. S. House, 302 to 97. 
Those in fayor of the plan included 40 Dem- 
ocrats, 55 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 Progressive. 

Aug. 21. While the British and French mili- 
tary missions still were in Moscow, the 
German Government announced that the 
trade agreement of Aug. 19 between the 
Reich and Soviet Russia had been followed 
by an agreement to conclude a mutual non- 

“aggression pact. The pact was put in 
official form under date of Aug. 23, in 
Moscow, and was signed there early on Aug. 
24, The treaty runs for 10 years, Each 
country is bound to refrain from any act 
of force against the other and will not sup- 
port warlike acts against either by a third 
power. 4 

Sept. 1. Germany began to send armed troops 
across the border into Poland, and into 
Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia. The 
City of Danzig joined the Reich. 

Sept. 3. Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounced in Parliament that a state of war 
between Great Britain and Germany had 
hegun at 11 A.M. (6 A.M, New York time). 
Australia and New Zealand followed suit. 
France also declared_a state of war. Can- 
ada did likewise, In a radio proclama- 
tion to the world, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain stated that the ‘‘reasonable proposals’’ 
which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast on 
Aug. 31 were never shown to the Poles or to 
Britain or France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can 
be stopped only by force.’”’ The ‘‘state of 
war’’ had come to pass, he asserted, because 
Germany had refused a British ultimatum 
delivered to Berlin two hours earlier de- 
manding recall of German soldiers from 
Polish territory. Cracow was captured on 
Sept. 6; Gdynia, Sept. 14; Russia invaded 

». Poland, Sept. 16; Warsaw was taken by the 
Germans, Sept. 27. 

Oct. 5. The military court (court martial) on 
Governors Island that had been trying 
Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World 
War draft dodger, found him guilty of 
escape and desertion and fixed his sentence 
at three years in prison at hard labor, in 
addition to the 5-year term he is working 


out. 

Oct. 6 Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
there was no longer any real excuse for a 
prolongation of the war to the destruction of 
more lives and property. He announced 
Germany's wish for peace and readiness to 
take part in a conference to draft and guar- 
antee a statute to that end. He closed by 
saying: .‘‘and let those who consider war 
te be the better solution reject my out- 
stretched hand.’’ On Sept. 7 the first Brit- 
‘ish troops arrived in France. Again, on Oct. 
10, Hitler said in the Reichstag: ‘I have 
given expression to our readiness for peace. 
Germany has no cause for war against the 
Western powers. They have recklessly pro- 
voked a war on the flimsiest grounds. If 
they relent our readiness for peace then Gers 
many is determined to take up the battle 
and fight it ou }|this way or that.’’ 

Nov. 16. Al Capdne, who had served more 
than 7 years for federal income tax eva- 
sion, was formally released from prison by 
the United States Department of Justice. 

Noy. 30. Russia invaded Finland. 

Dec. 11. The U. S. Supreme Court outlawed 
wire-tapping evidence. 
ec. 17. The German battleship, Graf Spee, 
was blown up by her officers just after leav- 
ing Montevideo, Uruguay; 2 days later the 
crew of the 32,581-ton German passenger 
liner Columbus, scuttled her 450 miles east 
of Cape May, N. J. . 

Dec. 24. The ah made public a 5-point pro- 
gram for lasting peace. 

Dec. 27. Earthquakes and floods in northern 
Anatolia, Turkey, in the Black Sea region, 
destroyed 50,000 lives, 100,000 homes, and 
much live stock. | 

Dec. 28. Pius XII returned the visit of King 
Victor Emmantel to the Vatican. It was 


é 


1939 


the first Papal appearance in the Quirinal in 
more than 70 years. 


1940 Jan. 27. The Spanish Government restored to 


—— May 17. 


Feb. 5. 


Feb. 24. 


March 30, 


the Jesuits their property, confiscated by 
eee in 1932 when they were ex- 
pelled. . 
-At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s National Government named Lingerh 
Lamutanchu, 6, discovered last year at 
Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama. Called ‘‘Ehrling’’, or 
“divine child,’ he was selected by Tibetan 
lamas as possessing all the attributes of re- 
incarnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. He 
was born at the moment his predecessor died 
and he was enthroned on Feb. 22. 

Tht Spanish Government banned 
Freemasonry and limited the activity of se- 
cret societies. 

The Japanese-supported govern- 
ment of the conquered area in China was 
inaugurated in Nanking, under Wang Ching- 
wei, with jurisdiction in the Provinces of 
Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 


April 9. Germany invaded Norway and Den- 


mark ‘‘for their protection.”’ 


April 23. The U. S. Senate, 45 to 36, passed 


authority of the 


the bill terminating th 
Purchase Act of 


President under the Silv 
1934 to buy foreign silver. 


May 13. Queen Wilhelmina and her daughter 


fied from the Hague to London; on May 14 
Gen. Winkelman, Commander in Chief of 
the Netherlands armies, in a radio procla- 
mation from Amsterdam, directed his troops 
to lay down their arms in the key defense 
belt around Rotterdam and Utrecht. This 
capitulation covered all of the Netherlands 
except the Zeeland Peninsula, north of the 
Belgian coast. It was later stated at The 
Hague that the final casualty list of the 
Dutch Army was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wounded 
and 29 missing. The capitulation was signed 
on May 15. 

German armored forces in Belgium 
conquered Brussels, and, after bitter fight- 
ing, they “ook Louvain and Malines. The 
Belgium government was shifted to Ostend, 
on the Channel Coast. Through breaks in 
the Maginot line in Northern France the 
Ms a reached the vicinity of Avesnes and 

ervins. 


—— President Roosevelt pardoned and restored all 


civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, Polar 
explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 and 
costs and was sentenced to 14 years 9 months 
in a. Federal prison. He had been convicted 
in Texas of using the mails to defraud. He 
was released on parole in 1930 and was dis- 
charged from parole in 1935. 


—— May 18. In France, the Germans, using over 


—— May 23. An armed 


2,000 tanks, pressed east and south to Lan- 
dricies and the Guise. They reached the 
Aisne River. They occupied Antwerp, in 
Belgium, and hoisted the Reich’s flag over 
the Town Hall. Premier Reynaud reshuffied 
the French Cabinet, bringing in as Vice Pre- 
mier and technical adviser on military oper= 
ations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, the 
man who stopped the Germans at Verdun 
in the World War. Marshal Petain, 84, ar- 
rived in Paris by plane from Spain, where 
he had been Ambassador. Reynaud took 
over the War Ministry, replacing Edouard 
Daladier, who became Foreign Minister. 


men broke into the house, 
of Lean TOR ey: in Mexico City, 


War Minister under L 
the: losla? adore er Lenin and fired through 


his wife escaped death by lying on the floor, 


—— May 28. The King of the Belgians surren- 


—— May 29. 


\ 


— June 14. 


dered 


was unconditional, 
A.M., May 28. 

The British forces in\F1 4 
gether with some of the French Bari 


_ the Belgians, all of whom had been squeezed 


by the Germans into a pocket whi 
became smaller, begae, to Katies epee 


channel at Dunkerque, after having been ~ 


split in two, once more, by the 
who had joined to . opponents 
the Belgian bordes Tile, south of 
‘The Germans entered Paris 


posed, all French troops having been ree 


with- 


Ee ee 


ye 
bs 


Ge 


Memorable Dates 


1940 drawn. Léd by tanks, followed by motor- 
ized divisions and then by infantry, the 
Reich Army marched along the Champs Ely- 
sees. Many shops were closed and shuttered. 

The French Government moved from Tours 

a ee ‘ - 

— Span: roops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, with consent of France, Britain. and 
Italy, which was given, Germany said, after 
the move was made. The United States an- 
nounced it would insist on its extra-territo- 

. Tial ae me oe vege its 1906 treaty. 

— June “15. erlin reported that the Maginot 
Line had been wholly cut off by a German 
troops column that penetrated to the 
French-Swiss border, so that no continuous 
French front was presented to attacks. The 
Germans completed occupation of Verdun: 
they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and Sar- 
rebourg. Their mbing of Rennes killed 
4,500 persons. 

—— The ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, car- 
rying over 5,000 British troops back to Eng- 
land from France, was sunk by German tor- 
pedoes with loss of 2,500 lives, off St. 
Nazaire. 

-— Soviet Russia began military occupation and 
political reorganization of Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania. It was charged that the 
three nations had violated their mutual as- 
sistance pacts with the Soviet Government 
by making a secret pact among themselves. 

— June 21. Negotiations for peace between 
France and Germany were begun in Com- 
piegne Forest. The Maginot Line was 
turned over to the German forces under the 
terms of tHe armistice. France broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain on July 5 
and on July 9 the Parliament at Vichy voted 
itself out of existence. 

—— June 29. President Roosevelt signed a bill of 
Congress requiring all aliens in the U. 8S. 
to submit to registration and fingerprinting. 

—— July 9. The Duke of Windsor was appointed 

. Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bahama Islands. He assumed his new 
duties Aug. 17. 


Outskirts of Mexico City. His skull was 
broken and he died Aug. 21. The body was 
cremated Aug. 27. 

— Sept. 11. The Norwegian Parliament in Oslo 
declared King Haakon no longer able to 
function, but decided to postpone until after 
the war the question of whether he would 
be allowed to return to his country. By the 
decision the Norwegian Government in Lon- 
don, where King Haakon also took refuge 
after his country was occupied by the Ger- 
man Army, is considered to have resigned 
and a new government is named. 

— Sept. 22. Japanese troops from their Canton 
army attacked Dong Dang on the French 
Indo-China border, 120 miles north of 
Hanoi. The next day they attacked French 
troops at Langson in French Indo-China, 
with artillery and persning: planes. Mean- 
time an agreement had been reached at 
Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘‘limited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 

—— Sept. 27. Germany, Italy and Japan signed in 
Berlin a 10-year pact to “‘assist one an- 
other with all political, economic and mili- 
tary means when one of the three contract- 
ing powers is attacked by a power at pres- 
ent not involved in the European war or in 
the Chinese- Japanese conflict.”’ 

-— Oct. 3. In London, ex-Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain resigned as Lord President of 
the Council. In the Cabinet shakeup that 
followed, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
enlarged the so-called Inner War Cabinet to 
eight Members, three of whom were Mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. Chamberlain 
quit the next day as leader of the Conser- 
vative Party. 


— Oct. 27. Greece was invaded by Italian war- 


planes, across the Albanian border and were 
Teported over Athens. Greece rejected a 
three-hour ultimatum from Italy and rallied 
her forces. Premier Metaxas and King 
George urged the nation to independence. 


mi 
ict when Secretary of War Stimson, 
War Department Auditorium in .Washing- 
ton, the number 158—first of 16.313,240 
cards for young men who had registered 
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1940 ae the Selective Service’ and Training 
et. 


—— Noy. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for 
a third term as President of the United 
States. No other holder of that office ever 


was chosen for more than two of the con-_ . 


stitutional 4-year periods. Let 

—— Nov. 15. The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens 
Midtown Vehicular tunnel, New York City, 
was opened to traffic. 

—— Nov. 16. In New York City, the Communist 
party of the United States voted to dissolve 
all affiliation with the Communist Interng- 
tional and all other foreign organizations. 

—— Noy. 18. John L. Lewis resigned the: presi- 
dency of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (C. I. O.) which he founded in 1935. 

— Nov. 20. Hungary joined the Axis; Rumania 
went in on Noy. 23; Slovakia on Noy. 24, 

—— Noy. 27. 
Rumania, 64 former officials of exiled King 
Carol were shot to death by members of the 
Iron Guard, in revenge for the assassina- 
tion, in November, 1938, of the Iron Guard 
founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, and 13 
of his followers. Among the 64 killed were 
ex-Premier Gen. George Argesanu; Nicho- 
las Steranescu, head of the Surete Gen- 
erale and army intelligence under Carol; 
Michael Morusoy, one-time head o Carl's 
secret police; Victor Iamandi, Minister of 
Justice at’ the time Codreanu was sentenced 
te prison; General Ion Bengliu, former chief 
of gendarmerie; Colonels Vasile Zeclu and 
Dinulescue, who commanded the squad that 
executed Codreanu; and Gabriel Marinescu, 
ex-president of the Bucharest poles Ex- 
Premier Nicholas and Virgil Madgearu were 
slain elsewhere. There were other killings, 
some estimates being as high as 2,000. © 

—— Noy. 30. Lorraine was annexed to the Reich. 

—— Dec. 14. Pierre Laval was dismissed by Mar- 
shal Petain as Vice Premier. : 

1941 Jan. 15. In a proclamation dated at Rome, 
Alfonso XIII, who fied from Madrid April 
14, 1931, announced renunciation of all his 
claims to the throne of Spain in fayor of his 
son, Prince Juan, 27, husband of Princess 
Maria Mercedes of the Two Sicilies branch 
of the House of Bourbon-Anjou. j 

— Jan. 18. The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised 
over the French Protectorate of Cambodia, 
in French Indo-China, for the first time in 
more than 50 years. 

— Jan. 20. President Roosevelt inaugurated for 
third time. 

—— Jan. 31. In Montevideo, the Regional (Eco- 
nomic) Conference of the River Plate ap- 
proved a draft convention suspending 
operation of the most-favored-nation clause 
in dealings among Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
ference, first of its kind, closed Feb. 6. — 

— Feb. 9. British warships attack Genoa: 
Churchill in broadcast says that Britain will 
win if we send the ‘‘tools,’’ and warns that 
the war would soon become more terrible. 

—— Feb. 22. 
has decreed that Castilian is the only 
language to be spoken or written in that 
country. In Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces, the ban against all but Castilian 
is enforced. Barcelona Spanish names 


have been given to the streets, and Castilian . 


is the only language used in schools, the 
courts or the newspapers. Similar measures 
have been taken. in the three Basque 
provinces which sided with the Loyalists in 
the Civil war. ; 

—— April 15. In Mexico, an earthquake which 
killed 84 persons and injured 263, and was 
centered in the area of Colima on the coast, 
caused damage reported as far as 500 miles 

the east—near the Gulf of Mexico—and 
150 miles to the north and the south. A 
tidal wave caused by the quake was reported 


from several coastal towns. The 12,750- 
foot Colima volcano erupted, sending lava 
over the Colima area and setting fire to 


* nearby forests. 
—— April 27. Germans enter Athens. 


— April 28. Soft coal strike ended after Presi- : 


dent Roosevelt intervenes. 

—— May 10. London suffers worst air raid of war. 
House of Commons, Westminster Abbey and 
British Museum damaged. 

—— May, 12. Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the 


German Nazi party and third most powerful 
figure in the Reich, lands by parachute in + 


In the military foe in Jihlava, - 


The Con-— 


The Nationalist government in Spain — 


M ehioveble Dates 
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1941 Scotland after apparently escaping from 
Germany. 

— May, 21. American freighter, Robin Moor, 


reported torpedoed by German submarine 
950 miles off Brazil; all passengers and crew 
reported safe. 

——‘June 9. -U. S. Army takes over strike-bound 
North American Aviation Co. | 5 

June 14. President Roosevelt orders imme- 

diate freezing of U. S. assets: of Germany 
and Italy and all invaded or occupied 

_. European countries. : 

—— June 15. Italy freezes U. S. funds in that 

country. 

June 16. United States orders all German 

consulates in this country closed by July 10. 

—— June 20. The old U. S. submarine, 0-9, which 
had been recently reconditioned at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, went down, with 
33 men, in a deep-diving test off the coast 
of Maine, 24 miles east of Portsmouth, 
N. H,. beyond the Isle of Shoals. The craft 
failed to come up. 

—- June 22. Germany invades Russia without 
declaration of war or denunciation of ‘‘non- 

_aggression’’ treaty of 1939. ChurchiH, in 
broadcast, calls Germany the real enemy 
and promises aid to all who fight Hitler, 
including Russia. 

-—— June 24. President Roosevelt pledges all pos- 
sible aid to Russia. 

— June 25. Finriish cities bombed. Turkey de- 
clares neutrality. Russian and Nazi official 
war. reports conflict entirely. 

— July 7. U.S. Marines occupy Iceland on in- 
vitation from that country. U. S. Navy to 
assure safe communications between Iceland 

are and the U.S 

— Sept. 22. United States government-owned 

: ship, carrying flag of Panama, sunk off 

Iceland. ; 

— Sept. 25. In China, Japanese troops bombed 

; Changsha, capital of Hunnan Province, 
south of Hankow, and began “‘a battle of 
annihilation’ against 300,000 troops defend- 
ing the city. They claimed its capture Sept. 

, 28, Parachute troops were used. 

—— Oct. 1. Oita perfecture, Japan, 75 to 100 
persons, mostly middle-school students, 
were drowned. when a passenger train 
ag down a bridge into a storm-swollen 
river. 

—— Oct. 16. Japanese Cabinet of Princé Konoye 
resigns. Germans capture Odessa and are 
reported closer to Moscow. Diplomatic corps 
leave Russian capital for a point farther 


east. 
— Oct. 17.° U. S. Destroyer Kearny. torpedoed 
off Iceland. 
_— Oct. 18. General Tojo appointed Premier of 


Japan. Believed to haye formed Cabinet 
hostile to U. S. 

— Oct. 25. John L. Lewis calls strike in ‘‘cap- 
tive’’ coal mines of the seven largest steel 
perapanies in defiance of President Roose- 
velt. 

—— Oct. 28. The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
lunched in the White House, with the Presi- 
dent, and the latter’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, who served as hostess for 
the First Lady, who had left by plane an 
hour earlier to keep a lecture engagement 
in Chicago. Before going she and the 
Duchess met for the first time in the White 
House and were together for half an hour. 

— Oct. 30. A plane af Northwest Airlines, from 
Chicago for S ttle, cracked in ‘thick 
weather with freezing temperature,”’ 

about at Moorehéad, Minn., two miles from 
its next scheduled stop, Fargo, N. D., just 
across the Red River. Of the 15 persons 
aboard all were burned to death except the 
pilot, Clarence Bates, of Minneapolis, who 
was thrown clear. 

Jane of American Airlines, from New York 
or Chicago, fell in a field near Lawrence, 
14 miles west of St. Thomas, Ontario, soon 
after 1 . Some of the 20 persons 
aboard—17 passengers and crew of 3—sur- 
vived the flames. 

; —— John L. Lewis calls off strike in captive coal 
mines until Nov. 15. 
Mediation Board undertook to report, in 
the meantime, on merits of controversy; 
companies accepted mediation. 

—— Noy. 4. U.S. Navy tanker Salinas torpedoed 

without warning southwest of Iceland, but 
no casualties occurred. c 


—aA 


The Government’s | 


1941 Nov. 6. © President Roosevelt pledges $1,000,- — | 


000,000 in lend-leasé aid to Russia. 

— Nov. 10. Churchill tells Tokyo that Britain 
would declare war on Japan ‘‘within_ the 
hour’ should war break out between U. S. 
and Japan. 

—— Nov. 24, The U. S. Supreme Court unani- 
mously barred, as unconstitutional, the 
California Anti-Migrant (Okie) Law, used 
sometimes during dust storm years, 
check the increasing influx of homeless 
farmers and other workers into that State. 

—— Noy. 16. Officials of United Mine Workers 
Union order 53,000 men in captive mines to 
strike at midnight and threaten to call out 
400,000 more members in all bituminous 
coal mines. 

— Nov. 17. President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Hull receive special Japanese en- 
voys, Saburo Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, 
for conference on the Far Eastern situation. 

-— Nov. 19. President Roosevelt appeals to steel 
companies and union heads to submit their 
differences on the union shop to arbitration 
or to postpone the issue until the end of 
the national emergency; steel companies 
agree, but John L. Lewis rejects proposals. 

— Néy. 20. Gen. Maxime Weyesta ousted from 
post in North Africa. 

—— Nov. 21. Negotiations between State Depart- 
ment and Japanese envoys toward an ad- 
justment in Japanese-American relations 
run into difficulties. British gain in Libya. 
Germans reported demanding bases in 
North Africa from French. 

— Nov. 22. John L. Lewis accepts proposal of 
President Roosevelt for arbitration of the 
union shop issue and calls off coal strike. 


—— Dec. 7. Japan declares war on United States 
and Britain after surprise bombing of Pearl 
Harbor Naval base at Hawaii and while 
discussions were still in progress between 
Secretary Hull and Japanese peace envoys. 
Day’s news (Sunday) confused, but made 
it clear that U. S. had lost 6 vessels, only 
one, however, being a battleship. Further 
particulars lacking, except that loss of life 
was considerable. Secretary Hull accuses 
Ja of making a treacherous and unpro- 
yoked attack upon U. S., and terms Japan’s 
conduct during recent negotiations in Wash- 
ine ton as “infamously false and fraudu- 

Dec. 8. 
Bharu. 


Dec. 10, First army communiques say situa- 
tion in Philippines ‘‘in hand.’ Japanese 
sink two British capital ships, Prince of 
Wales and Repulse, off Malaya. 

Dec. 11. Germany and Italy declare war on 
United States, and Congress quickly follows 
with unanimous declaration of war on them, 
and without debate passes bill permitting 
use of U. S. forces anywhere in the world. 
U. S. sinks Japanese battleship, one 
destroyer and one cruiser and seriously 
damages another battleship. Trading in 
Axis securities suspended here. 

Dec. 14. Russians report. Germans retreating 
in disorder. Japanese begin siege of Hong 
Kong after British refuse to surrender. 

—— Dec. 16. Both houses of Congress pass bills 


to revive war authority grant 
Wilson in 1917. yee Cares 


—— Dec. 17. Commanders of Navy, Arm: 
Forces in Pacific relieved ory their pide 
and new officers appointed. 
— Dec. 21. Hitler removes Field Marshal W 
von Brauchitsch as Commander in Chief of 
the German Army and assumes personal 
direction of all military operations. 


— Dec. 23. President accepts ind - 
conference’s decision against Prete 
lockouts and the settlement of all disputes 
by peaceful means, but ignores question of 
closed shop, on which ng agreement could 

i abor ; i 
to handle disputes, ene ee pee 

—— Dec. 25. British garrison at Hon: = 
renders to Japanese after sixteeeae ee 
Gyrencie under Siushces eh BE, 

ritish co (i 
declares open city. aie er 


— Dee. 26. Winston Churchill | 
he addresses United States Gente f 


Pe eae Japanese bomb undefended city of 


Japanese invade Malaya, at Kota 


. 


.—June 4. 


Political Assassinations ; 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


Source: Various Official Accounts 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in Washington; died April 15. 

1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 

1872—Feb. 8. Earl of Mayo, Gov.-Gen. of India. 
1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 

—dJuly 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States, in Washington; died Sept. 19; 
Guiteau hanged, June 30, 1882. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. ‘ 

1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent of France. 

1895—July 25.' Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 

1897—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Min- 
ister of Spain. . 

—Aug. 25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 


guay. R 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Prési- 
dent of Guatemala. ‘ 

—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky. 

—dJuly 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of the 
United (donner Hii rg died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed, . 29. 

1903—-June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
wife, Queen Draga, by army Officers. 

1904—-June 16, Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 

—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 

—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 


Republic. - 
1912 "Nov, 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


site Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


war. 
— . Francisco I. Madero, President of 
teateg and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 
—March 18. George, King of Greece. . 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia (later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo 


191s Fig 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti, 


-34918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 


Am ador to Russia, in Moscow. 
ar Czar of Russia and family, in Ekaterin- 
burg; at Perm, bon f 12, the Czar’s brother, 
Grand Duke Michael Alexander. 
—July 31. German Field Marshal von Eichhorn, in 


oct. Tare Goanb Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 


in Vienna. 

= . Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

Seip Ped. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, in Laghman. f 

—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, Bavarian Premier, in 
Munich; April 12, War Minister Neuring, in 
Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo Haase, Pres. Ger. 
Soc. Party, in_ Berlin. 
MY sfecicoe ti Taweaitenneg Te PFS 

co, i 5 
pest Sone) Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. 


Rao * caren youth 

199s pane 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H, Wilson, 
by two Irishmen in London. 

—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 
Minister, by two German youths, in Berlin. 

—Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 
Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 

—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
the Polish enubre: by Capt. Niewadomski, an 


artist, in Warsaw. é 
23—M: . Vaslovy Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
19 mietey anaes by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
, Lausanne. p c 
pce rirdinal Soldevilla y Romera, Ar 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. in Spain. | 


—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, Ist Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, in Caracas. : 
—July 20. Gen, Francisco ‘Pancho’ Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. ’ 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola’ Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff ahd 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. 

—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. ‘The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff, 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian Repub., in Paris by a compatriot. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikefi, Soviet 


Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a ia 


19-yr. Russian monarchist. , 

—dJuly. 10. Kevin O'Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman. 

—dJune 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian | 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. 

—dJuly 17. Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico in San Angel near 
Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de Leon Torol, 
artist, was executed on Feb. 9, 1929. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon. 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokio. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian 
exile, Paris. 4 

—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, Tokio. 

1933—On Feb. 15, in Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized his 
arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor Anton 
J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died March 6. Sev- 
eral others nearby were shot. Zangara pleaded 
guilty, ae te Sane, and was electrocuted on 


» 19, ¢ 

—April 30. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president of 
Peru, shot to death in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado 
de Mendoza, who was killed by guards. 

—dJune 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan. shot to death in Berlin by 
an Afghan student 

—Noy. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed 
in Kabul by Abdul Khallig, a student, who was 
executed on Dec. 16, 


—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Roumania, in 
Sinai, by a student. 
1934—July 25, in Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss, 


Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the 
actual slayer, was hanged. ; 

—Oct. 9, in Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo-— 
slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou, by Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian of 
Macedonian birth. ; 

—Dec. 1, Sergei Mironovich Kirov, of the Com- 
munist Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in 
Lenigrad, by Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former 
eee official. He and 13 others were tried and 

fs A 


shot. : 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 

in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl. Austin Weiss, 
in by Long’s body guards. The 


who was sla 
Senator died on Sept. 10. _ 7 
1936—Feb. 26, Finance Minister Kore Kiyo 
Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand 
Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in 
Tokio: slain by army officers and men in a 


mutiny. 
Aug. 20, Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), 63, 
1 oniled Fiuastan war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City, 
1942—May 27, Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy Pro- 
tector of Bohemia-Moravia, fatally injured by 
. bomb .explosion when motoring from Prague 
toward Berlin; hundreds of Czechs were executed 
in reprisal by the German authorities. i 
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Polar Explorations = 


The Record of Polar Exploration 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) — 
; ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 
Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality Nationality 
= 72° 12’ |West Greenland.............- Great Britain 
Willem Barenta 2227222207220 072025] 896 | 742 48! [Spitsbergen and Giseniand’Séa’|solland 
*Henry Hudson.......2..522! 1607 80° 23, Splusbergen and Greenland Sea Holland 
eee ee 5 es: te es <2 Bet tain 
scape ee DPHID NES cls. tec. Sate ie oak 1778 | 80° 48’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea‘ |Great Britain 
*Scoresby the Elder... ../2/2222/2222272 1806 | 81° 30’ [Spitsbergen and East Greenland|Great Britain 
*Sir' William Edward Parry... 22)... 22! 1827 | 82° 45’ |North of Spitsbergen 
Wm. Morton, E. K. Kane Expedition....| 1854 | 78° 45; |Cape Constitution 
Sir Edward A. Inglefield............... 1859 78° 28, jSmith Sound. ............,.5 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes... . 1861 | 81° 35 Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land. . 
Baron Nordenskiold . 1868 | 81° 42’ |Spitsbergen. ........... 


Capt. Charles F. Hall. 


Greenland Coast 
Greenland Coast 


North of Franz Josef Land.... .|Italy 
Grinnell Land... 4.0%. .205. 22k United States 
Franz Josef Land............. United States 
North of Greenland.......: ® |United States 
The North Pole: sd 284.20 e: United States 
North of Greenland........... orway 
Spitsbergen and return........|United States 
y airigible, May 12)............... 1926 | 90° _|spitsbergen to Alaska. :....... { ete he 
Capt. uber ns 
(By waarmee caer 15)... 1928 } g4° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . |United States 
Gen. Umberto Nobile 
(By dirigible, May 23). 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 
Pavel Golovin Rudolf Island to nd around 
y airplane, May 5). 2.2.2... oes. cece 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prey. land. ice fioe. .|Russia, Soviet 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by flight from Ru- 
~(By airplane, May 21), ...........¢.. 1937 | 90° Golf Teland «. Say fecs ae .-.-|/Russia, Soviet 
North of the Coast from Point 
Sir Hubert Wilkins Barrow to the mouth of the 
-‘ (By airplane)...... | SHER Ree ee 1937-8} 88° MacKenzie River............. 
" ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
Capt. James Cook ..;...... Fs oheig rele (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... (Noy. 18)} 1820 63° 45" Ss. 0° , W. |United States. 
TIENT OORIENIS 0 aia Vai ts) 46) 4,0 ase Biola s\aare oe Slde'e Poin’ 1823 74° 15’ 8. 34° 17° W. |Great Britain. 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 1839 70° 8. 105 , W. |United States 
Capt. James Clark Ross. ............- Feb. 22)| 1842 78° 10’ 8. 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borehgrevink................ (Feb.)} 1900 78° 5078S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott ..... Wis sce slays (Dee. 30)} 1902 82° 17'S. | 163 E, |Great Britain 
|’ Sir Ernest Shackleton. .............,... (Jan. 9)} 1909 | gg° 23's. | 162° E. |Great Britain. 
} IGA TOMNGHEL 15 biv'e cicreic ene olaien axibs (Dec. 14)} 1911 0° Norway. 
| Capt. Robert F. Scott... .........e.0 0s Gan 18)} 1912 90° Great Britain. 
Rr-Adm, R, E. Byrd, U.S.N. by apace OV. 29)} 1929 90° United States. 
Lincoln Ellsworth, by airplane ... (Nov. 3-Dec. 5)| 1935 |76-79° 58S. 80-120°. W. [United States. 


In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, 
_ commander of America’s first. naval exploring ex- 
pedition, sighted the Antarctic continent and then 
followed its coastline for a distance of more than 
1,500 miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse 
land in the South Polar region, he was the first 
_ definitely to announce the existence of an Antarctic 
continent, according to Daniel C. Haskell, bibliog- 
rapher of the New York Public Library, whose 
account of the expedition appears in a bulletin of 
that institution. 
“The Squadron” says Haskell sailed from Nor- 
_ folk, Va., Aug. 18, 1838, and headed first for the 
Madeira ‘and Cape Verde Islands, then recrossed 
the Atlantic to Rio deWaneiro, ‘worked its way 
down the east coast 0. |South America, around 


ph pen en hee hs 
RECENT POLAR EXPEDITIONS 


Soviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound 
since October 23, 1937, reported on Aug. 29, 1939, 
that it had drifted to jatitude 86° 39’ North and 
longitude 47° 55’, the farthest north ever reached 
by boat. This is about 250 miles from the North 
Pole. Under the leadership of Capt. K. S. Badigan, 
the crew of the Sedoff has made scientific observa- 
ag concerning meteorology, oceanograph: » ete. 
e Sedoff was extricated by an ice breaker on 

Jan. 13, 1940. 
Rear Admiral Richard E, Byrd, U.S.N., returned 

to Antarctica early in 1939, by direction of the 

. Bovernment and discovered and charted 900 miles 
of unknown coastline, by the combined use of his 
ship, the Bear, and an airplane. He found that 
the magnetic South Pole had shifted to the west. 
The coastline he explored consisted of a Plateau 
about 3,000 feet high extending for perhaps 1,100 
miles. He left 33 men at West Base, near Little 


Cape Horn, and up the west coast, arriving at 
Callao, Peru, in the early summer of. 1839. 

“The great achievement of the voyage was, of 
course, the expedition into the Antarctic in the 


Winter of 1839-40. Leaving Sydney, New South 
Wales, the last 


wek in December, Wilkes spent 


the months of January and February, 1840,.follow- © 


ing the coastline of Antarctica until he had con- 
vinced himself that what he had discovered was in 
fact the Antarctic continent. The squadron 
reached New York in June, 1842, having been gone 


3_years and 10 months and sailed a distance of. 


87,780 miles. ; 

The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now sup- 
posed to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

The late Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to have 
discovered the North Pole on April 21, 1908, 


America, and 26 at East Base, 1,200 miles away, i 
ee Land. They continued charting of ‘the 
oast, 


Ellsworth Antaretic—In his shi; 
Earp, which he had used for th 
foe Pe ag ore paneeu is 
rom Capetow: er 29, 1938, and three f 
later reached the edge of the Antarctic $ minene 
eter peer ane 
worth claime ,000 square miles of A: 

Territory for the United States as a ePsithek 4 


flight over an a “ : 
Hieniong rea which he named this ‘“‘American 


German Antarctic—A German Antarctic Expedi- 


oe Wyatt 
eV. 
Elisworth sailed 


«2 


tion, led by Capt. Ritscher, on March 9 1939 
claimed for the Reich 231,660 terri- | 
tory in Crown Princess lai ee : 


aerta ‘Land, 
previously been claimed by Norwan which had 


° 
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Marine Disasters Since 1833 


Ss > (Figures show lives lost, For lack of space, only more serious disasters, Mainly in American waters 
= or in American commerce, are noted) 


3833—May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England to 
. Quebec, hit by iceberg: 215. 
—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
With British women convicts, wrecked off 
: Boulogne, France: 128. 
_.. 1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
oS New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Wei eu 
_~ 1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lockout, N. Ver 62 
. —Feb. 16. British = Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
f land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 
Shaheed 9. ang Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
+ ver; 4 
" —Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke: 100. { Ke 
—Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
On Mississippi River: 234. 
1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 
—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
More, blew up off North Carolina: 140. 
| June 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 


rie; 50. 
—Noy. 25. Steamboat Gen. -Brown,. blew up on 
, °..Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.: 60. 
1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
r to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, L.I,; 140. 
=) Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
Dae foundered off Newfoundland: 60. 

* 1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
4 Sled eae sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
or? nd; i 

' =March 11. Steamer President, New York to 
- Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; never 


grounded on Long Beach, N. Vis kde 
—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400. 
bi. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
ea collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193. 

—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
“ie coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 


—Nov, 13-16. Eleven British Army transports 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in 
storm, Black Sea; 500. 


1855—May D ognetant ship John wrecked off 


—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 288. 

—Sept. 24. Steamer ‘Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. 3 

Noy. 2. Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line, 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 55. 

—dJune 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal,” 
burned; 250. 4 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

pt. 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to 

New York, sunk: 400. 

1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. 

—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New 
York, burned in midocean; 471, 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool 
to New York, wrecked: 400. 

—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446. 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork; 60, 

—Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 
fleur; 100. 

—Feb. 19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 205. 

1860—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
Cairo, Ill.; 50. 

—Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sunk by collision 
on Lake Michigan: 300. 

1863—Feb. 7, British steamer Orpheus wrecked 


collision on Ohio River; 100. 
BeNov. 21. Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix 
burned on Lake Michigan; 240. 
—Dec. 20. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
: off north coast of Africa: 200. 
_  41848—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- 
arch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, 
North Wales; 200. 
_ 1849—Nov. 15, Steamer Louisiana explodes at New 


5 off coast of New Zealand: 190, 
y Orleans: 60. —April 27._ Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog 
, —Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned off Cape Race, N. F.: 237 


; 60. Z 
Hy 1850—"March 30., p Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
oa rgate; 3 
te sane are Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie: 
300 


—Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 

—- Noy York, wrecked off coast of Ireland: 100, 

_ 1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Islands; 100. 


—Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 
_—dJuly oe - pe oat Henry Clay, burned on 
ver; 70. : 
benue a0, ‘Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
ese Feb. 15 Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
n; 67. 
Eh. 38, the, Inde mdence burned off coast 
lifornia; i ; 
ard e Immigrant ship William and Mary, 
c at Bahamas; 170. 
Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast of Scotland; 348. 7 
Dec. , Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
California with 700 spassengers, including 500 of 
Third Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
—Dec. 30. Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
_ Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. 


1864—Nov. 4. British steamship Racehorse, 
wrecked off Chefoo, China: 99, 

1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
On Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450, f 

—Aug. 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 

1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
of Biscay; 220, 

—Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100. 

—Jan. 30. Steamer Miami, boilers exploded’ on 
Mississippi River; 150. / 

—May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 
Zealand; 87. 


nk 


New Orleans, foundered; 250. 

1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
cane; 1,000. - 

1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. 

—April 9. rips Sea. Bird burned on Lake_ 

; 100. : 

—April 17. Anchor liner United Kingdom, yan- 

ished at sea; 80. 

—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
burned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, Ill.; 72. 

1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 


1854—Jan, 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 
Lambay; 380. 


oe 

£7, 

ae 28. 9 Steamer Georgia, burned at New 
Or. . 


eee or an, 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col- 
| March.’ Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to | 1810—Jan, a4. American st 
ee) Verses pevey Beard ae Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
Apa 15. Steamer Secretary blew up in San New ng (Jan. 28) to Liverpool, vanished at 
GEapril'1s Ship FowNatan, Havre to New York,| Seto" British warship, Captain, foundered off 


—Oct. 3.’ Steamer Evening Star, New York to” 


c 
% 
‘ 


794 
Finisterre, Western Spain; 472. 
—Oet. 19. ‘Steamer Cambraia lost off Inishtrahull; 


170. 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 

. veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 

1871—Jan. ae Ee T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississi ver; 58. 

—Jan. 7.  sieamer Kensington collides with bark 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked: 150. 
—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 4 
—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 

injured. 

—Dec. 23. Steamer America, 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 

—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y. har- 
‘bor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with 
alcohol, bound for Genoa; 5 weeks later, found 
abandoned in the Atlantic, with all sails set, 300 
miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collision off Dungeness; 300. 

—April 1. White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 547. 

—Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. F 

—Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 52. 

—Noy. 23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Earn and sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

dione 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 
sea;_470. 

18%5—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. 

—Nov. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
collision off Cape Flattery; 236. 


Buenos Aires to 


—Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off 
Galveston; 53. 
—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 


York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. 
1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 


—Nov. —. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 
Chile; 104. 
1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 


North Carolina; 100. 
—March 24. British training ship Eurydice foun- 
dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. 
—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
collision in the Thames; 1700. 
+Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 
vanished at sea; 50. 
—Dec. . French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 10. 
1879—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American Fishing 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, New- 
' foundland; 144. 
—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; 45. 
— Jan. British trainihg ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 
—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. ° 
ct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 
Lake Michigan; 60. 
—WNoy. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
Collision off Spezzia; 250. 
1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
Thames River, Canada; 200. 
une. U. S. Naval vessel Jeanette, crushed in 
Arctic ice and sank 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Commander G. W, De Long and 21 others were 
drowned, frozen 4 tarved; 11 survived, includ- 
ing Lieut. G. W. felville. The vessel had been 
in the ice pack sinee Sept. 1879, She had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett. 
30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape 


arie; 98. 
1883—-May 3. Grapples burned near 
Vancouver Island: 70; te Olga 
tr July. 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


4, 
1884—Jan. 18., American steamer City of Col 
iti Ne Peeaeiat si Mass 99. wae 
—Ap 5 eamer Danie einm: 
Sambio Head, sone an wrecked off 
—AD' -_ Bark Pomena in collision with steam: 
State of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels 


Marine Disasters ASV Shae 


were foundered; 150. Le 
—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and British 4 
Stenmer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterre; 
both sunk; 150. 
British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
1885—Feb. 15. British steamship 


Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. 


1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 

—Noy. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 
collision in the English Channel; 134. 

1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision © 
with the ThingvaHa; 105. 

—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship La 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. 

—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. ; 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island © 
of Corsica; 130. 7 

—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in ~ 
China Sea; 400. > 

—March 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked off 
Cape York; 124, : 

—July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in 
storm on Lake Papin, MinnSWis.; 97 


Donegal; 52 


Be cca rag 


ee eee te 


—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul foundered 
off coast of Jap.; 540. , 
—Oct. 29. Steamship *Viscaya, New York for 


Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.: 70. 
—Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 
—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 


1891 Mt seh Ste Utopia j 
——Marc: ‘ amer opia, Anchor Line, 
April 16. British chip St Cathar 
—Apri * ri s - Catharis wreck: 
cig 
—Ap: ean wars Blanco Ene: 7 
blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. alate : 
—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk in © 
tee pea gate a Se 50. ; 
—Noy. eams: nterprise 
Nongel: Tr ip TD! sank in Bay of — 
Dec. 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned ’ 
Steamer Namchow wrecked in : 
5 
2 
* 
7 
¢ 


razilian warship sank ; 
La Plata River; 120. sf neat! nce 


Feb, Hi Whe Bia ict Woraiie, Eval 
—hiay'25. Brith stocky CanEDet una 
RE PBecnh tabtieatiigy wines a wit 
A Seg Vienne Nore wrecked on ea ; 
Reef, North Atlantic; 600. ” j ; 


—Nov, 1. Steamer Wairar P 
New Zealand; 134. aba wretkea oF ce 4 


7 


1895—Jan. 30. German steamer ‘El unk x 
collison with British steamer Gratin 15 North 
—March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 
foundered in the A <5 
Mediterranean: me tlantic at entrance to the — 
—May 


French ste r x d 
on coast of Galicia; 100. er Dom Pedro wrecked 4 


1896—June 17. Steamer Drum: 
Not Brest, ‘Brange: 250. mond Castle wrecked % 
—Feb. k nited State ; 
et pa eer harbor: apo weship ee 
— . Frenc ne steamer La Bourgoyne, in 
collison with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; 


—Oct. 14. Steamer Moh q 
Line, wrecked off the Tacard: oe Transportay 


—Nov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from . 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers, also ne pee a 
1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed ‘or 


damaged several steamships includi 
the Bremen and the Saale. and damasen Nain. , 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks: 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Feb, 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jane 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. - 


—April 1. Tu 
ye BRE A Apical transport Asian wrecked oe 
—Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 


gold, struck an iceberg in Steven’ assage 
Alaska, and sank in a few miigton te 05. feet of 


is 
q 
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” ‘ 
a water; dead and missing, 70, 1914—March 31. 


=o \ Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
= —Dec. 2. British eae of war Condor vanished off wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. 


q 4 —May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 
1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision of Ireland sunk i llisi it! i 
2 1 with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. ¥ awrence; 1.004) oe ae 


Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024, 
3—June 7. French steamer Tibau sunk in}—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
y Collison near Marseilles: 150. 


wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 
1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 80. ma 


fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. | —Oct, 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
—June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sunk: 23. on coast near Whitby, England; 54, 
—June 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked off Scottish 


1915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
1908 kk is es oe : ‘atarivnce Cape Hatteras; 59. 
ay 28. ussian battle cruiser, Ta’|—May 7: Cunard Line  steamshi Lusitania, 
. Nachimoy, sunk in fight with Japan’s fieet in| bosnd from New York to England, sunk in 18 


J Bay of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
; Sel carried $53,000,000 in gold. 
—dJuly 21. Boiler explosion on U.S. Gunboat, Ben- 
} nington, San Diego, Calif., 65. 
—Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 
explosion; 599. ; 
1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
‘sunk near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
Magazine; 212. 
—Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. $ 
—Aug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 
A Cape Palos; 350. ) 
—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
' Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo 
and sunk; 140. 
1907—Feb. ut ye map Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 
— Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
; Hook of Holland; 100. 
a —Feb, 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked: 
137. 


- —March 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 
»- killed 117. ; 3 
; —July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. 
—Nov. 26. oe steamer Kaptan, foundered 
North Sea; I 
1908 March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 
sunk in collision near Hakodate; 300. 
—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 
—July 28. Steamer Ying King foundered off 
ongkong; 300. 
ae 6. Rtcamar Taish sunk in storm; 150. 
_ —Nov. 27. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 
pines; 100. . i 
.1. British steamer Waratah, from Sid- 
, ree sic Port Natal for London, left Port Natal 
> July 26; never heard from; 300. 2 
‘ —Noy. 14. Steamer Scyne sunk in collison with 
steamer Onda off Singapore; 100. 
i9i0—Feb. 9. French Line steamer General 


minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P: M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip’ of 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). 

—July 24. Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. 


Mexico; 97. 


—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. 
—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56.¢ A 
—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland;. 44, : 

—Novy. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 

1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 

eee 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific: 


—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 

—June 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 
German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and . 
several hundred others lost. 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santa Domingo; 33. 

—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast of China; 1,000. 

—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 
‘wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 

—Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship’ 
Connemara and British steamship Retriever 
collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 

—Noy. 21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sunk 
in the Aegean Sea by a torpedo: 50. : 

1917—Jan. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sunk off 
Ireland, by mine; 350. . 

—Feb. 8. American merchant ship, California, 
sunk off Ireland by German submarine; 41, 

—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk in 
Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 

—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown 
up at her dock in a British port; 800. 

—dJuly 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000, 

—Oct. 17. U. 8. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 


—Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 
Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64. 

—Dec. 30. British transport Aragon sunk in~ 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 610. 

1918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sunk in 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. 

—Feb. 1. French steamer, La Dive, sunk in 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 110. 

—Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with U. S. troops 
sunk off Ireland by torpedo; 213 soldiers. 

—Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked near 
Cape Race, N. F.; 92. ; 

—April 25. Chinese steamship Kiang-Kwan sunk 
in collision off Hankow; 500. » 

—May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
sunk in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 

—May rape trier eager Santa Anna torpe- 
doed in Mediterranean; E ’ 

—May 23. Moldavia, British ship with U. sg. 
troops, sunk in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 

—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sunk 
in Mediterranean by German submarine; 101. 

—May 31. U. S. troo srenspOr tt President Lin- 
coln torpedoed by U-boat; 26. I= 

—June. The U. 3. S. Cyclops, 19,300 tons dis- 
placement, left the Barbados, West Indies, on 
March oa 1918, and never heard of since. She 

x oard 309. % 

aap Pe British hospital ship, Llandovery, 

- Castle sunk by submarine off England; 234. 

—dJuly 6. Bad steamer eee sunk in Tillinois 
Ri l esley City; 87. 

He ey Peseaten battleship Kawachi blown up 
in Tokayama Bay; 


_ 1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked: ‘70. 
) ee Steamship Koombuna wrecked: 150. 
'—Sept. 5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked: 80. 


doy —Jan’ 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 
* in Black Sea; 172. 
—March 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 
' struck rock off Sebastian Point and sunk: 500. 
'—March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 
a off coast of Peru; British officers, 25 passengers; 
-- crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 
“—March 28. British steamship Koombana lost in 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. 
=April 8. we ea steamer, sunk in collision 
Seal Sais, White Star steamship Titanic sunk 
after collison with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


1,517. 
“April 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine et 
nrarce to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
—Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sunk in 
: Dvina River; 115. Koa 
—Sept. eae or! peaeser Kickermaru sunk of 
2 n; 1,000. 

Ne March 1. rete tee ee adas lost in 

Sea o. armora; { 

ees German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
_ sunk in collison with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 


nd; 66. 
a |. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
gee, a crate explosion, Baltimore; 50. 

- —Oct. 9. . Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire 
-_ and explosion in midocean; 135. 

_—Nov. 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
- St. Lawrence River; 44; also on this day a great 


. MceGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; isaac 
mm Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, with 
~ many small craft. ; Z 


—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 


500. ve 
uly 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by~ 


“ 


——_ - 


a ee ne eT ae ae 
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.. torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 
—July 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 

—Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123. 

—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. 

—Sept. 26. U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 


. U.S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. 

—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Scotland; 431. 

—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
in St. George’s Channel; 480. 

' —Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
'_ sunk on coast of Alaska; 398. 

1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 

—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 


Biscay; 500. 
1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
near Villagarcia; 214. 


—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

1922—Jan. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 

—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 


'—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 

—Aug. 26. eeganess cruiser Niitaka sank in storm 
off Kamchatka; 300. 

—Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 

1923—March 10. 
off Piraeus: 150. 

—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 220. 4 
—duly 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 

‘ end of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. 
—Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 

cluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 

Woodbury, Nicholas, and soune went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal.; 22. 

1924—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
sunk by en Cape Hatteras; 25. 

—dJune 12. Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, 
gun practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. Rebs at 

1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima r 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. . ea 

—Aug. 18. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, on 
Poin Peon, explosion; 47. A 

1926—April 27. assenger steamer Chichi 
‘grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; ae 

Aug. acne Ree ee oes Duryvestnik 
smashed into a riv er near Cronstadt, 
and sank; 300. sires 

—Oct. 16. Troops own'up in Yan 
at Klukiang, China: 1,200. Beer Alter, 

—Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
storm south of Bermuda; 84. 

—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. 

1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with 
cruisers Jiutsu, and Naka, off Bungo Straits: 129, 

~—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 


Greek transport Alexander sank 


blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro. Brazil; 314. 


1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 
in storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. 

—Nov. 12. British steamer Vestris, N. ae for 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 110. 

—Danish cadet auxiliary sailing ship, Kobenhayn 
left Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound 
for Australia; never heard from; 60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. 

—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110. 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50. 

1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sunk in 
storm in Black Sea; 50. 

—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 

—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. 

—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steamer, 
Florida, and _ British aircraft, carrier, Glorious, 
off Malaga. Spain; 40. ; ; 

—June 14. French excursion steamer, upset in gale 
off St. Nazaire; 450. 

1932—-May 16. French passenger motorship, 
Gecracs Philippar, burned and sunk in Arabian 

ea; 41, 

—Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying work- 
men to Rikers Island, blown to bits by explosion 
of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City: 72 

—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
side down by gale.off Formosa; 105. 

1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer, 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel: 17. 

1934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on Yang- 

' tse River, burned and sank; 216. 

—Mch. 12. Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru 
west of Nagasaki; 103. peat 

—Sept. ne Etoma e a meer ae Morro Castle, Ha- 
vana for New York wi 18 passengers and 
of 231, took fire\off Asbury Park, Neo: ise 

pees os es, Line —s Mohawk, in 
collision 0: ew Jersey coast with No: 
freighter, Talisman; 45. ihe scr 

—July 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midori Maru, 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea; 104. 

1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sunk in gale 
Simput vot Columbia River, Ore.; 34. 

—Nov. 8. rman motorship, Isis, sunk in stor: 
= an ag a eae 39. a 

—Dec, 26. Italian steamship, Cesare Battiste, bl 
up in harbor of Massaua, Eritrea; 36 killed. i 

1938—May 5. French liner Lafayette burned in 
dry dock in Havre. ° 

1939—April 19. French liner Paris burned at 
Havre. 

—Sept. 3. 
in the Atlantic, on the way to Montreal, 200 miles 
meek of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 passengers 


ost. 

1942—Feb. 9. French liner, Normandie, burned at 
her pier, N. Y. City, then turned over on her 
side and lay on the bottom of the Hudson, partly 
submerged. *In August, 1942, the United States 


Government was still engaged in ning 
the vessel. ye Babies: 


World Fairs—Dates, Attendance 


' Days 

_ City Yr. | Opened | Visitors |Acr. 
London. ...... 1851 }141 
New York.... 1853 
Dublin 2. 1853 
Munich...... 1854 A 5556 
BATES cs ayaisls » 1855 5, 
London....... 1862 6, 
dy | eae 867 10,000 
London....... {1871 1,142 
Vienna......./1873 7,2. 60) 
Philadelphia ..}1876 |159 9,857,628 450 
Paris: s.. »+..{1878 1194 16,032,725 105 
BMS esas ce 889 1185 28,149,000 230 
Chicag 1893 {179 27,529,400 686 
ERA ole os a) Sell Sea ade . -139,000,000 270 


*Of this number, 22,320,456 attended in 1933; 16,306,C90 in 1934, 


City 


Days 
Yr. | Opened] Visitors |‘Acr, 


19,695,855|1,240 
18,871,957| 635 
3,747,916 1,490 
27;900;000| 220 
6,408,289] 1,500" ~ 
rete a. 
San Francisco.|1940 |128 6,545,576 400 


> 9 


ot. 2iyrs.ss i AG, sleneeeecee} 17,041,779 
New York.....|1939 |185 : 041, Bes 3) 
New York. ....|1940 |1se 25/81 7,26811,218 


Tot. 2 yrs... 1]... Prey eae 


sesbewseecses sever ee 


Sone 


British merchant ship, Athenia, sunk 
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Submarine Losses, 1905-1939 


ee 
s {Li 
2 Nation and Name Place Reason hose 
a¥i French, Farfadet.........!. 
ie Russian, Lambala 
7. BRAN COIT.- bccune cls 
ms French, Pluvoise. . 2.2572] 2 2! 
French, Venedmairo 
Sie ge pe ERIN eR dene) ye 
United States, F-4..). °°): Honolulu, T. H Sunk. eee 
United States, F-1... °° 2° San Diego, Calif Rammed,.... 
: BRIA Hs Sac ROR EM rac oe, Sunk. 
i .|Japanese, 70............. PERN) $< ik. 5 Roose a Sunk, 88 
J B= bat 1 oY Se Portiand, England... |" Collision 48 
a Japanese, 34......005.0.. ERGO wri an ais 5 ay SRE Collision 49 
i! United States, S-51.... 11! Block Island, R. I... 2.22 210! Collision, 37 
~« British, M-1.......00202. English Channel... .....2.227! Collision 69 
United States, S-4.....5.. Provincetown, Mass... 1.1212! Collision, . 40 
Italian, F-14......0...-., mGriatic Seas Wok ti. ee Collision. . 31 
French, Ondine,.........: DEOURGE «0. 25 < 5). Weis os Ree Collision... .. 43 
PARMA EE A deans ea OMIE eRe: Geis 5 be 33) ce ee Collision... ,.. 21 
1931 |June9...... |. British, Poseid RE BI wiles Mee Collision... ... 20 
Past HOC Qe. Russian. ....., Gulf of Finland... 00.55 52.02) Sunk. 5. fate 50 
1932 |Jan. 26....... British, M-2 60 
1932 |Feb. 25....... British, H-42... 26 
£932 |Tuly 7.;. 20... French, Promethee. 62 
1935 |July 25....... Russian, B-3........ 55 
1936 |Dec. 12....... BPR ae waned Gals oh 47 
M929. Beh. 2... .:. Japanese, 163.2...... ead. 81 
1939 |May 23....... United States, Squalus. ... 26 - 
1939 |June1........ British, Thetis. .......... 99 
- 1939 |June15....... French, Prenixs 3 4. o6 «s,s 63 
; The Great Lakes 
(Source: United States Lake Survey Office, Detroit.) 
Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 
Ea ay eee 350 307 206 241 193 
Bemeeeertn A NNCH ead tla wha ab chectics's concecae 160 118 101 57 53 
pebest Soundings ih feet: 77717717 TTITI TT 1,290 923 750 210 778 
LoD Vas ewie cere 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560 
Canada........ > BEd Oe Mr Siste hase 13,900 4,950 3,980 
sinage Das 370 | Geet | 2219 | jpgee | sas 
|. mi) basin—U.8....... ’ 10: : ’ 5 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin * resect |S Slee paiene 47,570 | 115110 | 15'920 
atc] Gang | Sapa | Teese phosa 1 gees 
\ Mean surface above mean sea level in feet. : 5 nd is , 
. ro 46° 25’ 41° 37’ 43° 00" 41° 237 43°11’ 
Latitude, north............... yt ohn i J 49° 00" 46: 96 462 He 422 Bi 44° 1s 
4 F a 7 37 , 
5 ILL NW OSbersn nie oclsrvwiattsteMie ng ..«.ceeleleost 92° 06° 8° 02" Ban 45 3° 29 9° 33" 
ia National Boundary line in miles..............-+- 282.8 one i ¥ 6 
: United States shore line in miles......_....... 2" | 1,182 1,304 581 404 303 
Figures for mean surface above mean sea level | 599.94 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 1929); 
: are the ‘average for 42 years—1900-1941. 577.25 (Jan., 1926). Huron, 582.32 (July, 1928): 
at Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleya- | 577.35 (Feb., 1926). Erie, 584.27 (June, 1929 


tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above sea level— Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916); 


__ Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
‘level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1815 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


don to—Paris, 205; Amsterdam, 230; Rotier- 

of Seen Cologne, 326; Brussels, 200; Berlin, 600; 
Stuttgart, 496; Hamburg, 480; Warsaw, 920. 

Paris to Basle, 268; Basle to Zurich, 49; Berlin, 

552; Danzig, 806. 


London to (Australian 


3,187; Basr 
Bahtein, off 
, Oman, 4,140 


09 
6,386 


r 


> £2 5 * “ ate , 
J Burma, 6,734; Rangoon, Burma, 7,041; 
)/ Bangkok. Siam, 7405! Alor Star, Malays, 1960; 


3) 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


surface 180 is in the United States and 280 in 
Canada. 3 

The St. Clair river, about 40 miles long and 
34 to 34 mile wide, is the outlet from Lake Huron 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, about 27 
miles 16ng and varying in width from one-half 
ee miles, flows from Lake St.*Clair to Lake 
Erie. 

Shoal sections of the rivers are improved and a 
25-foot.channel is maintained by the United States. 


_ Airway Distances Abroad (Statute Miles) 


Source: Foreign Travel Division of the American Automobile Association 


Singapore, Malaya, 8,393; Palembang, Dutch E. 
Indies, 8,695; Batavia, D. E. I., 8,983; Semarang, ~ 
D. E. 1., 9,233; Sourabaya, D. E. 'T., 9,390; Ram. 
bang, D. E. I., 9,676; Koepang, D. E. I., 0 
Darwin, North Australia, 10,726; Longreach, 
Queensland, 12,049; Charleville, Q., 12,316; Bris- 
bane, Q., 4 

London to 
aie t, 2,420 
airo gypt, 2, : 
Khartoum, 


10,214; > 
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798 Fastest Ocean Passages by 


Fast Ocean Passages by Ships aes 


BY SAILING VESSELS ‘i y 


Writs 
Pa cot iled from Spain (Palos) | 25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
Be eee hid ableton a argh eer ARTE 1846, sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 


12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag-| CIP | orice was one of the first clippers puilt 


ap thas 7 outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 
“were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they| Boor ‘then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
Samuel Hall. She was only 1,006 tons register, — 
but solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows. 
Her bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended — 
35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own ~~ 
oem Haan ope Lee Ween he a es d 
ade in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage | eagle. e carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, 
ae es * Wits ; - | her complement at first consisted of four mates, - 
mly 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- | boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
"Yo Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) im about 62 days, | mo, co0ks, ihirty able adied seamen, OF ovale 
but the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was | New York to San Francisco and from Hong Kong 
i ; ‘ to London with tea, the Surprise earned a ne Oe 
2 ato tile British-owned ship, James profit of $50,000 over, and above her expenses and 
a er own cost to build! 
‘several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece 
only 1242 days from the E uator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those*200 es took 
her another week. ; 

The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
Peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013-nautical miles, average ~ 
x Ny speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 

ob) ’ A and in ays. e Yankee came from On.) yy 
ipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me.,| Rock to Boston Light in 1936, in 6 ‘ 
from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour,! hours, 7 minutes. 5 2 22. days, ; - 


Mis Sta BY STEAMSHIP AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


: ‘The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was} from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
_ the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord/ Channel Lightship, (approximate y 3,164 nautical 
_ Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an aver- __ 

_ The first American ship to use steam in cross-| age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built| She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days, _ 

| New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on} 14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1933, 7 
ay 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in’ 26 days, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days, 16 ~_ 
7 vessel with steam auxiliary. Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 mil day. 14 
rn, on her maiden voyage trom | hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00), malo 


the dis- Qu Cunard White Star Iner on her 


Melbourne, 
alia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 


north from Cape Horn was made in 


| to 9 days, 19 hours, 25 minutes. York port, havin ; = 
“persia, in’1856, did ‘it in 9 days, 1 hour, | Southampton, to Ambrose, 290) sete dane 
8 minutes; the city ge crieeele i ‘geo, Rock a a5) oe Cagerane 2090). Ee 
‘ hours, 3 minutes the, allie in bane es nearer to Ambrose than is Cher- 
ays, ours, 9 minutes; the y 0 On the r fr 
in 1875, in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes: | ftom ‘Ambiroee Ob Buna eee Mary, traveled — 
> Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days,.7 hours, 23 min-| days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69) 
ates; the Alaska, in 1882, in 6 days, 18 hours, 37) The French liner, Normandie, on her maiden trip _ 
“minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days, 1 hour, | to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935 went th Re 
Hes eit Mae acaath iahity, in hagt | debe $948" 2 noua, 2 minute, a8 
's, 8 : 4 » ’ ays, | (avera : . a 
T hours, 23 minutes; the Lusitania, In 1908, ind | {hee Seis eetieg GRewTRINE to Europe’ she covered 


Ai . hours; the Lusitania, in 1909, in 4 days] (aver: .31). 
a aa as minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910, in ‘ In » xa tt 1937 the N 


7 


distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 da min 
ays, 6 hours 40 seconds. The avera; ear 


hour. 
S. Memphis, whi 
5 ne Tles A. Lindb 
13 hours, 58 minutes. is 
_ The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch, 20- 
25), from. Cherbourg Breakwater, France, to 
: ibrose Channel Lightship, New York Harbor 
_ , (3,107 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 min- 
’ utes. In July, 1933, she covered that route (3,149 
miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (average 
27.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 
pre in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (average 


The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) 


Ps 


e 


ihe as 


heer as, 


+ 


a 
are 


* 


; 
; 
. 


“Lakehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 


> 


cpreds 3.911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 
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, Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. A fictitious 


sais, veupe's novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20 


1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Po 

Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. ae 

3. J. W. illi age ree 54 
enr, rede: 

7 hours, 2 minute: : a 


utes. 
7. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 h 
30 minutes. =! . a4 nee 
1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 
42 minutes, 38 seconds. 
- John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 


19 hours, 


U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time.) : 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days, 14 hours; 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
motor car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
They left New York (June 29,) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
Teaching Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
Steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
2) end flew thence to New York City, arriving 


uly 22. 

1929. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 
reached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
richshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance coy- 
ered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days. 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. : . 
_.1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 4915 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5944 p.m. : 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 


Via Post’s 1931 route, 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 


in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back.: 


On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) 
we up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 


1936. 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around the 


eC ul . J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. 

The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min, and 33 sec. The gross 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was: 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, (7:26 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
a4 S. S. R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 

nn., 


days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara. Adams of New York. City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (June 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes, 
1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., of the 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washing- 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, in 
5 days, 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. The 
pad Plane carried the Harriman Mission’ to 

ussia. ‘ 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air. 


; DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 

' 1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Germany (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
Graf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
the Madeiras and Bermuda. 

1936. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on tne 
Main, Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
reached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
the trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
made the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
End, Northern Ireland, to Land Wall, over Labrador, 
in 22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 
tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 


Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 
Pee AIRPLANES 


193 


miles in 16 ae ie minutes (June 23-24.) 
Mrs. Ame Ww. ft 
Baber Grace to Ireland 2,02612 miles in 14 hours, 


56 minutes (May 20-21.) 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-stop 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
Pole route (July 12-14.) 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
Seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East-to- 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal in 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Muni- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 bours 56 minutes. The return trip— 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 5 

1941. 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to Lisbon, ia 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). 

1942, An American-built four-engined bomber 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
the flight was made April 2. Capt. Edward A. 
Stewart, of the American Export Flying Ace, made 
the western crossing of the Atlantic from a 
European port (August) in 21 hours 54 minutes 
elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes flying time:- 
Lieut. Gen George H. Brett revealed in Denver, 
Cole. (Aug: 20, 1942) that a Flying Fortress had 
made the flight (August) from Brisbane, Australia 
to S# Francisco, Calif. in 36 hours 10 minutes. 
The bomber landed in Washington 47 flying hours 
from Brisbane. The same Fortress made the hop. 
(May) from Australia to New Zealand in 5 hours 


10 minutes and from New Zealand to Honolulu, .- 
‘Hawaii in 23 hours 7 minutes. Reese 


Po 


and landed in New York City. at 2:34.10° 
Pp.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles“in 3 


The round — 
The Atlantic Clipper of*the Pan American — 


\ 
: 


x} 


United States—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses. 
Visibility at Sea 


Source: United States Coast Guard 


roximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 
See a obaver Fah ae is at sea level; in practice therefore, it is neces bg add to these a 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. 
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DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


ight Nautical Height,}| Nautical Height, Nautical 
ee . Nw Te cet 2 iles Feet || Miles Feet iles 

5 8.5 110 12.0 450 24.3 
10 6 80 ‘9 120 12.6 500 25.6 
15 4.4 65 9.2 130 13.1 550 26.8 
20 5.1 70 9.6 140 13.6 600 28:0 
25 5.7 75 9.9 150 14.1 650 29.1 
30 6.3 80° | 103 200 16.2 700 30. 
35 6.8 8 | 10.6 250 18.2 800 324 
40 7.2 90 10.9 300 | 19.9 900 34.4 
45 1.7 95 11.2 350 | 21.5 1,000 36.2 
50 8.1 100 Lt 1s 400 | 22'9 


the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 
dea eae ee is a lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to these a 


distance of visibility corresponding to the height of 


the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 


Height, in| Statute Height, in| Statute Height,.in | Statute 
poe | ieiies’ stfeet | “Miles feet Miles feet. | Miles . 
55 9.8 110 13.8 450 28.0 P| 
10 3 .60 10.2 120 14.5 500 29.5 ; 
15 5.1 65 10.6 ° 130 15.1 550 31.0 ‘ 
20 5.9 70 11,0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 650 33.7 
30 7.2 80 11.8 200 18.7 700 34.9 + 
35 7.8 85 12.2 250 20.9 800 37.3 re 
40 8.3 90 12.5 00 , 22.9 900 39.6 ¥ 
45 > 89 95 12.9 350 24.7 1,000 41.7 A 
50 9.3 100 L 13.2 26.4 i 
the distance of visibility in| The highest light maintained by the U.S. Coast 
ee atl te eight-sevenths of the | Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian ¢ 
square root of the height of the light above sea pines. This light is 707 feet above the level of : 
level. ‘ e sea. i 
rvature of the surface of the earth The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
con ee enue mile i about 9 inches, and increases | tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif., 
at first approximately as the square of the distance, | 422 feet above the level of the sea. 5 
’ The approximate curvature effect may be found The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con-_ 2 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles | tinental United States is at Marcus Hook, Del., 278 : 
by .6, the answer being in feet. feet above the level of the sea. J 
CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 2 
Station ce Station Cpe Station Cc. P ‘ 
Navesink, N. J.... Anacapa Isl., Calit.....| 600,000 |} Montauk Point, N. ¥..| 300,000. & 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla PauWela Pt., Hawaii...| 560,000 |/Stratford Pt., Conn....| 290.000 : 
Liston Range, D Kauhola. Hawaii. . 10,0 Columbia River Range 
Cape Cod, M Cape Elizabeth, Me. Lights, Wash.........| 280,000 
White Shoal, Cape San Juan, P. R Fire Island, N. Y 
Molokai, Piglon Point, Calif. Cape Arago, Ore 
Farallon, Calif Deepwater Pt., N Craighill Ch’'n’L, 


Pully Point, W. New Castle Range, Del Piedras Blancas, Calif > 
oe Kumukahi, T. H. |1,700,000 || St. Augustine, Fla...... Cape May,N. : 
Dry Tortugas, Fia..... 1,500,0 Split Rock, Minn....... Mifflin Bar, N. J 

Santa Barbara, Calif. . {1,21 Cape Canaveral. Fla... 


Jupiter Inlet, 
Chapel Hill, 'N. Jo. 222! 
Point Sur, Calif. /)°1!° 


Ree cia 1,000;000 


000,000 
Oape St. Elias, Alaska.. f 000,000 


Marcus Hook, Del... 
30-Mile Point, N. ¥ 


No. Manitou Sh’ 


300.000 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 


The Shinnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; 


Electricity is the iluminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 
laced inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 
eams of as much as 9,000,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. The flashing char- 
acteristics which distinguish many of the lfeht- 
houses are produced by revolving the entire lens 
by electric motors. Lenses which are aggregates of 
highly polished glass prisms are assembled in a 
variety of types to produce whatever characteristic 
wae A sed differentiate a particular light from its 
neighbors. 


Boston light, 100,000. 


The larger light stations are also fitted with fog 
signals, various types of sounding devices such as 
diaphones, trumpets, oscillators, sirens, and horns. 
A typical fog-signal installation consists of gaso- 
line or oil engine driven air compressors, dis- 
charging compressed air into a large storage tank, 
From the air tank or receiver, the air is allowed 
to flow to the sounding device under the accurate 
control of a signal timer, which coordinates fog 


signal, the light in the tower, and the radio beacon _ 
at some stations are 


signals. The fog signals 
operated by electricity. 
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nf Principal Rivers of the United States 
s Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records. 
River 
mee. “labama........0 0002... 
‘4 
. 
a) 
et Sa ae 
7 DemIete OWI). Sos... tee een a.c ps ae ie ne nos cpiat Tove ivan a fk 
SERRE Ai crt. 2 oe eso « « 
2 Chippewa....................|Junetion of East and West Forks, Sawyerl #8 ©” 
rt “a He wie ee | Oty Wisin reese acces as wp.sies Vee te Ss oie 
D Glark Work (toni -taaioy” <2. | SMEs County ANS Meso 2202 farkamsas River. /77°1, 
Colorado (Ariz.)..........,.... Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo... . 
if Colorado (Texas).............. Dawson County, Texas.................|Matagorda Bay..)..... 
, Columbia...................../Columbia Lake, British Columbia. :!:.:!/Pacine Ocean... 027. 
" Columbia, Upper.. 
: Connecticut...... 
MEECODGH. ........... 
> Cumberland................../Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har-| = #8 ~~ 
Delaware..................-...|Junttion of East and West Branches, at/Deepwater Point on 
+ -| Delaware Bay.,..... 
r PEMINNIBER 356.55 Sia wate eae Lava Lake»Deschutes County, Oreg.....|Columbia River....... 
at STOR SRREEONS 5 eo as rots om glia ¢ Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- : 
a Mississippi River. . 
; -|Colorado River.... 
‘ ‘ 
¥ ERUERUMUAEY hee cieine come aa crre.es TE Ne ee tr cd heme te pa ee 
2 MUNROE ELIDA 2516 oo,o.2, 0.2 9 0 oslo 0 
. Genesee. .---- 0. .s ee eeeeree BE, i RAE ag ee 
MirGrand (Mich). °.--..2.2757.2: VRAIS ey iL Pet 
“ ETM SS ee es a he nas | LA TICOEED COTIDICY’» ECU on 3 cate a nda o,  cepors,tur' 
Green (Utah-Wyo,)..........-- 4 
» lette County, Wy0...........,-.>»».|Coloradod River). . Jmee 
Rue GiOMGON.... 2.2.20. e eee Junction of Taylor and East Rivers, Gun- 
) Holston....................--|Junction of North and South Forks, Sul-|~ = i, 
= Housatonic..............-.-.--|Town of Washington, Mass............. 
“s MAINES a orel'o' 6 mini whe ©, heap e000 
by Humboldt..................-.]/Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Nev... .|Humboldt Sink........ 
Y meee seen te?: Rivers, Grundy County, Ill,..........|Mississippi River...... 
MME E pc cee cs cc note ewlae Junction of East and West Branches, / ; 
R WHE: COUNDY» 15s orale cic pedi « <¥-< Mississippi River...... 291 
- ‘James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.)....... Wells County, North Dakota! | >> 1.1.2.7 Missouri River... .... 710 
=. REAL CVG) .i.= tes eave cee ase hig 
; ; Tad, «NGG Ee Clee Catena ah a ee OO OE a 
; é onan . -|Missouri River..,.... 248 
_ John Day. -|Columbia River. ‘ 281. 
fe. Kanawha....... oF 
‘. Kanawha-New..............++ rf 
"4 eens ia a ivyiceny 7° }SURCHON OF ORS For ag eeu Uoan eicaourt River ee Vag 
MEEMMNBDOG 00). a oieleschaeie sia sins MAM re esos un’) - |Atlantie Ocean evs acne 164 
F meee =F muceht ome: GBT SOR sh ate oie eta eee visins - {OHIO Rivers asa 259 
MCAARIGEN 5 pa ele wn ginp ee ss Lake Ewauna, Klamath Falls, Oreg......|Pacific Ocean......... 250 
Little Colorado..............+. Latitude 34°, Apache County, Ariz.......{Colorado River........ a 
' Little Missouri.,............+- Crook County, Wyo....................|Missouri River........ 60 
ae SL een lbs atowre bs Atlantic Ocean........ 110 
: Hie Belerseaiticucns wants 55-5 ji e, Logan County, Ohio....... Ohio. River. 92) 2/1. sa 160 
LE aie iad anal “"""\"perta Province....... Or Ses teste. .|Missourt Rivers sacsee 625° 
© Minnesota........-2.- See cin tat | pe) Stone LAR, MAN. eid wats% ons 332 
Per Mississippl.. 2. ase - esos oe .».| Near e Itasca, inte DiPtan« ,.«..|/Head of Passes........ 2,470: 
Beep ee UPR pies bein} * pee River 035s snare 1,205 


Red Re Ri of MOREE ae | 
con Mali on and Gallatin 


f eas ae Rivers, M: Dog ho 
Mopie. ak Ky PIIIIEIII [Junction of Alabama and Tombigbee 
=: me Sy Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala.......... 
_ Mobile-Alabama-Coosa......... Junction of Etowah and Oostanaula 
PMahawk mop Piel et Ss 23k Bias | aie ee 
Paes ie oa Nh Oneida County, N. Y..<..0-icee 
_ Monongahela.............. 


js Eee ae GS, ae Mississippi River... ... 
Berttietiaye eys(tioh eps 0 eh Pee ee eee Mississippi River. ..... 


; PO Scns Sa = Yellowstone River. 
annock 


BROCK Manet haa «> 3,< Va.|Chesapeake Bay 
PROX MLA) vas ces cei e and North 
eal : Forks, Tillman County, Okla..........|Mississippi River...... 
Junction of Otter Tail ‘ 
Rivers, W: 


Bass ia pha’ clef ays Boe eS Albemarle Sound. .. 
gales be Mississippi River... ...} 


Coan. evar eae ..../Atlantic Ocean 
ac sis NS: CORSE orgie ars Atlantic Ocean 


RR ati oh 2 PR adhe ed a Ae Potomac River 
Se oe Kansas River. 
Ow. ae Columbia River 


Py MerPamitoa, 3520027220222: WN. Cis due se lenins ss }Pamllco Bay.,.,2 isi 
_ Tennessee... .. 


ay ‘ Rivers, Knox County, Tenn........._. 
‘Tennessee-French Broad. ......|Junction’ of North and West Forks’ of( ver: «+s e eee ee 
_ Tombigbee................,.,|Sunetion of Bast ana WeanaCounty, N.C.lOhio River... 
= ay ty, Miss,” Fy. ehisivta sis Raa 
-/ ‘Tongue..............,........|Junetion of North and South Forks’ Srer_|obue Biver-........ 
Serene ee er), | Saab County, Wyo,..3.; 3050s eo . 
Se Yellowstone Rivera 
bard s) 


7 


Ww 


: ‘still existent in both the naval service and the 


, U. S. and Foreign Rivers; Bell Time on Ships 803 


River Source ; Outflow Miles 
Wabash. i 
Sth = se 1S ae Be --/Ohio River.......... 475 
Washitalscace-. i : 
hr gle oT eed! Rivers <scnice eee 500 
Penobscot River...... . 112 
ississippi River 690 
Columbia River. . 190 
Mississippi River. . 430 
Mississippi River... .. » 188 
Missouri River........ 671 
Bering Sea............ 1,800 — 


The length of a river is that of the channel to which the name generally is applied. 


The Snake River is in a definite canyon from | and the width of the canyon varies from 5 to 10 
Kinney Creek to the mouth of the Grande Ronde | miles. _ Bic 
River, approximately 100 miles, although the desig- The greatest width and greatest depth of Hell’s 
nation Hell’s Canyon might be applied to the 30| Canyon is probably at He Devil, the elevation of 
miles from Kinney Creek to Temperance Creek | which is 9,387 feet. The elevation of the Snake, 
through which the river drops at the rate of about northwest of He Devil, is 1,350 feet, making a dif- 
1245 feet per mile. The width of the river through | ference in elevation, in 542 miles horizontally, of 
this Part of the canyon varies from 100 to 500 feet, 8,037 feet. 


. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: Official Records 6f Various Countries. 

Lath Leth) 

Outflow *s River Outflow *s | River , Outflow 
200 Rio Theo-| 


400 dore Roose- 
200 velt (River 


-|Aretic Ocean. ..|2,800) of Doubt). .| Riv, Madeira..| 950 
yt Bay of Biscay.| 650 Saguenay ..|St. Law. Riv...| 405 
Athabaska. Beaufort Sea. . .|2,525|St. John. ...|Bay of Fundy..| 390 
Lo Se Arctic Ocean... -|Amazon River .|2,000 St. Law’nce| Gulf St. Law. ..|1,900 
Bra’putra..|Bay of Bengal. Caribbean Sea.}| 950/St. Maurice|St. Law. Riv...| 325 
ete. : Dnieper River. -|Theiss River...} 500|Salween ...|Gulf of Marta- 
DAES os. Vistula River..| 450/Marne..... Seine River....|. 310) Dan... ..caeee 1,750 
Churchill. .|Hudson Bay ...|1,006 Mekong....|China Sea... ||! 2,500 San Fran- 
iongo...... Atlantic Ocean.|2,900 Meuse. .....|/North Sea..._. 575, cisco.....| Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 
Danube - |Indian Ocean. .|2,310/Sas’tch’an. .| Lake Winnipeg }1,205 
Darling.... ne | -....|/Hudson Bay.. .|1,660/Seine....... English Chan..| 475 
Dnieper... .|Black Sea.....|1,400 Niger....... Gulf of Guinea.|2,600)Shannon...| Atlantic Ocean,| 250 
Dniester.... oo ee ORNS a5. 30 os Mediterranean. |4,000)/Si-Kiang...|China Sea..... 1,650 
Mea se, MOPED fairl exe, Gulf of Ob..... ,200|Sungari Amur River. . ./1,130 
Drava...... Baltic Sea 0/Tagus...... Atlantic Ocean,| 550 
Dvina, ! . .|Atlantic Ocean.|1,300/Thames....| North Sea..... 215 
Northern.| White Sea... .. i -+..|Atlantic Ocean. |1,700|/Theiss......|Danube River.| 800 
Ebro....... -.-../St. La. River..| 685|'Tiber....... Mediterranean,| 245 
WADE. ....!... 700 Paraguay...|Parana River ..|1,500/Tigris...... | Euphrates.,.., 1,150 
Euphrates. . 1,700 La Plato River|2,450/Tocantins., . | Para River... .|1,700 
./Pacific Ocean..| 695|Peace...... Great Slave Rv./1,065/Ural........ Caspian Sea., ./1,400 
Paraguay Riv.|1,000) La Plata River|1,000 
Adriatic Sea 420 Gulf of Danzig,| 630 
Amazon River .|1,850 Caspian Sea. . ,|2,300 
Lake Win’peg..| 545) -| Tasman Sea...| 220 
-|North Sea.....| 700) North Sea... 500 
indus....-.. .|Gulf of Lion....] 500!) China Sea.... .,|3,100 
Irrawaddy... -|Amazon River .|1,400) : peas River, woes 
1) Ue Rivernia.,< retic Ocean, , |2, 
uation | . | Indian Ocean ..|1,600 


L lata River is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 
; The Pare of the St. Lawrence "pivex is in the State,of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
“as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its sourée is considered the head of* the St. Louis 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 
'. Area (sq. miles) of eat river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293,000); 
Missesiet (1 ao6 100) ; ta Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689,000); Volga (592,000); St. Lawrence (565,200): 
Danube (320,300); Colorado (250,000); Rio Grande (232,300). 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States Maritime Commission 


Time, A.M, Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
Pwell.% .'. -30]1 Bell, .... 4.30)1 Bell..... 8.30]1 Bell. .... 12.30/1 Bell..... 4,.30)1 Bell..... 8.30 
3 Beis Pacer tO0 2 Bells..... 5.00/2 Bells..... 9.00 |2 Beils.,... 1.00]2 Bells..... 5.00/2 Bells. . 
jaa LSC (Seon... D-OOI SY setae DOOLSe tO a ce 16RD IZ ee Oe ale il 
a5 ee 200/44" oy. 6.00/4° #6... 10.00]4 er 2.0014“ . 60014 s 
ns si.6 ZOOS) ate. 630/502 Wee 10301 we Se leo SOB “8h ok 6.30/55 * . 
Ges 45 310016) ‘ 7.00/6 Cie TLOONG oie, 3.001664. soca 7.0016 * 
Se 3.30|7 “* iT BO ae eas ieee So SAG ag 7.30|7 ona 11.30 
Be, 2: 4.00/98.“ ... 8.00/8 >. Noon|8 mac 4.00/8 “ 3.25 8.0018 Midnight 


7158 e Bell : : in a twenty-four hour day. The 
The custom of keeping Bell Time aboard ship is geht Be aie “departmens pelsonnkl: aavaiee 


is e day commences at noon | into three watches (except day men) four hours 
eT Te ied (ato Tyan The Three Watch | on duty and eight hours off duty. 


System in the U. S. Merchant Marine consists of 


. > 
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Waterfalls; Large Islands; Knots and Mile 


Famous Waterfalls 
Source: Government and Exploration Records 


Hét., : Hégt. Bee 
Name and Location in Fe.| Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite).....|  620||Maletsunyane, Basutoland..| 630|/Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap.| 350 4 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana..| 300||Maradalsfos, Norway.....- 650'|Staubbach, Switzerland.....| 980 
Comet (Rainier Park) Wash.| 200 Marina, Brit. Guiana...... 500!|Stora Sjofallet, Sweden..... 131 
Fairy (Rainier Park) Wash 700/|Minnehaha, Minnesotu. ... . 50||Sutherland, New Zealand,..| 1,904 
Gastein, Austria (Upper) 207||Missouri, Montana...-..... 90||Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. .| 1,200 
Gastein, Austria (Lower)...| 280}/Montmorency, Quebec.....| 265|/Tannforsen, Sweden...... 121 
Gavarnie, France.......... ,385||Multnomah, Oregon..... 850||Taughannock, New York...} 215 
soppa, India........... 830}/Murchison, Africa. ..-..... 120||Tequendama, Colombia....}| 450 
Grand, Labrador.......... 302||Narada, (Rainier Park). ...| 168]|Terni, Itaty.............-. 650 
Granite (Rainier Park)..... 350||Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594||Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo.. 132 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374||/Niagara, New York-Ontario.| 167||Trummelbach, Switzerland..| 950 
Handeckfall, Switzerland...| 240/|Passaic, New Jersey....... 70 oo Natal: 375 ee ae ,800 
Hand6l, Sweden.......... -| 148]|Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265}|Twin, Idaho 2-32.09. .s 655 180 
Harsprang, Sweden........ 246}|Pissevache, Switzerland.....| 215|| Vernal (Yosemite), Cal... 317 : 
Henry's Fork, Idaho..... 96]|/Reichenbach, Switzerland...{ 300]|Vettis, Norway............ 850 
Herval Cascades, Brazil. ... 0}/Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. ..-| 1,612|| Victoria, So. berg A.}| 343 
Iguassu, Brazil-Argentina 210}|Schaffhausen, Switzerland... 00}| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T.)..| 315 
Illilouette ee reniee) - 370||Seven Falls, Colorado... 266|| Voringfos, Norway......... 535 © 
Kalambo, EB. Africa... -| 705||Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway 525||Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). .| 1,170 
Kaieteur, Brit, Guiana. ‘ 741) |Skykefos, Norway......... 650|| Yellowstone (upper),-Wyo..| 109 
King Edw. VIII, Br. Guiana) .840|/Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho| 210!} Yellowstone (ower), Wyo...| 308 
King Geo., Cape Prov., S, A.| 450||Sluiskin (Rainier Park)..... 00|| Yosemite (upper), Cal. 1,430 ~— 
Kukenaam, Brit. Guiana... .| 2.000||Snoqualmie, Washington....! 268 Yosemite (lower),.Cal...... 320 


~ 
The falls known as Widows Tears, which flow (Yosemite) in Spring drop 1,170 feet. 
Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in their down- 
|Ward course. The total drop of Tugela, for example, is 2,810 feet. 
The Zambezi in flood is about.two miles wide. The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 


7 


+ 


Areas cover groups whenever the name itself in- 
dicates a group—Azores, Bahamas, Bermudas, etc. 


Governors Island, 


in Ne le) a 
area of 172.35 acres. ee: ak Bees or a 


Knots and Miles 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 feet 
in length. On the Continent most of the old miles, 
which varied in length from about 3,300 feet to 

' over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially at 
least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
sidered, for purposes of navigation, to be equal tu 
the length of one minute of latitude at that place. 

The U. S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 
circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area to 


; & Fathom 

—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nauti b 8 

ee 120 sethons ie feet a ee dest 
convert statute miles in’ 

multiply statute miles by 0.8684: o Been Bre 


miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. $ 
The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops R 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet. b 
In British Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge about " 
1,400 feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, down into the valley below. The entire fall is no q 
less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimate according to Dr. Paul A. Zahl, who, in May, 1938, i 
| observed the falls from an airplane, when about 80 miles northeast of Mt. Roraima. j 
r 
} 
Area of Islands 
Source: Geographic Records. i 
Square Square Ss . 
Islands Miles Islands Miles Islands Mise. Islands tear é 
2,974,581|/Great Britain. . 85,971||Martinique.... 385||R , 
922||Guadeloupe.... 688/|Mauritius. .... 720 Sakhalin % 29 109 
231,000||Guam......... Mar 480 1/307 
,404||Hawaiian. |. 9/301 
1,935|| Haiti... . . 
166}|Hebrides...... 138 
19||Heligoland, ... 551 
19,200||Hainan....... 9,926 
806,906||Hokkaido.....| 30,340||New Britain...| 10/000|(Singapore. 2° 7” "22 
210|)/Hong Kong.,..| | 32||New Guinea..:| 93'000|/Solomon....* 3,807 
2,807||Honshiu..,....| 87,426||New Hebrides..| 5°700||St. Helena” "47 
3,120)/Iceland........}| 39,709||New Ireland...| 3’800||Spitzhergen 24,290 
1,557||Treland........| 32,375||New Zealand... 103/934||Skye..... 17” "643 
5 17,800 
Ca..;.-.-| | ,4,450/| Stewart.....| "670/|Sumatra....... 163/048 
7 nia...) .| 26,216 
: Terra = Fuego ee 
44,164||Long Island. . - 1,373||Orkney........{ '375||Tonga.... 12.” 38 
403||Luzon......... 40,814||/Pemba. 80 Trin aad owl 1 Soe 
3,572|| Madagascar 241,094/|Penang. Vancouver.....| 12/408 
40,600||Madeira..... 1. 314||Philippines Victoria... /7! 87,884 
4,618||Madura,.....! 2,000||Pines Virgin, U.'S...: "133 
7,083]| Malta. ... 1227! 95||Prince Albert Whidby, Wash:| 166-83 
13,880||Man... 2.2712! 221}\ and. oc oe 60,000||Windward..... 821 
3,028)|Manhattan. ... 22.24/|/Prince Edward. 2,1 Wranegell..... 18,000 
1,1 9||Martha’s Vine- Prince of Wales] 15,000||Zanzibar F ‘ 
Greenland... .} 736,5. nhl Gee oe 120||Puerto Rico... SAS5ULS Ale WS oa 
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Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other Official data 


. Chan- : 
i Bridge Location Com- Bridge Location nel | Com- 
> — eee Span |pleted Span |pleted 
i uspension ane Sas Red Rock.........|Colo. Riv., Cal 660] 1890. 
: Bronx-Whitestone.|E. River, N.Y.C. 1939||Rip Van Winkle .. .|Hud. R., Catsk.: 
Golden Gate.....: San Fr’cisco Bay. 1937||Bridge of the Gods, ‘ id Riva be 
Geo} reg.|/Columbia River.. 656) 1940 
1931)|Baton Rouge, La. ..|Mississippi River 820} 1940 
1936}|Natchez, Miss... .. Mississippi River 800] 1949 
_  £Ambassador...... 1929)|Greenville, Miss... . | Mississippi River 800) 1940 
, 1926 cnet ae Mississippi River 675 930 
Cape Girardeau, ; 
, 653) 1928 4 
> 680] 1929 
'. Mid-Hudson: ;**:! Owensboro, K : 730 ine 
ire. o ARV... 
7 1930}/2nd St. Louisville, Re 
GOS sis> 1909 : Ky 802] 1929 
SARSE Ship 1936||Pulaski-Skyway, 
1938 N. J.|Passaic River.., 520} 1932 
eee: 1931/;Dahigren, Va.-Mor- ; 
gantown, Md./Potomac, River., 700} 1944 
1938||Blue Water High- |St. Clair River, 
1930 way] Mich., Can... 820} 1938 
TT 1867 Steel Arch ‘“ 
1990|/Bayonne......... 
TROD oe St. ol <-> +} NX 1,675] 1933 
ant Henry Hudson Arch|Harlem River, 8 z 
a eye...) Maumee Riv.,O.| 747.2| 1933/} “ .§ | N.Y.G.c..... 19 
, Bettendorf, Iowa. .. 1935) (Harbor... o. oi... 50. 1,650 1939 
South 10th St...... 1933/||Hell Gate......... 1,017} 1917 
me, Bristol-Portsmouth. 1929||International...... 840} 1898 
re Maysville, Ky .....|Ohio River...... 1931|/}Colorado River... .|Ariz.-Calif...... 592) 1916 
ee Waldo-H ck.. 1932||Cuyahoga River... 591) 1917 
Cantilever Eads (Miss. River). |S 52 1874 
Huey P. Long. -|Miss. Riv. N. Or. 1935||Washington....... 
eee ois tp'ac St. Law’ce Riv... 1917 dee pag 509} 1888 
Queensferry ...... Firth of Forth, High Bridge....... 
P Soot... SB9OT Le a | NS MS eee 425) 1848 
> Longview...... sen 1930)|St. Georges, Del... 
- Queensborough... .|E 1909 500) 1941 
7 Carquinez........ 1927||Rainbow*......... 
Cooper River...... Charl n, S.C cee. i ee TP OTe Wek. Seeanes FES 960; 1941 
Monongahela. . .. . Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1904||West End......... 
Vicksburg, Miss. -. | Mississippi Riv. . 1920" pie at >). - DWE Beas 755) 1932 
“> CU eae Wash., (State)... 1932 Simple Truss 
c Memphis.........|Mississippi Rfv.. 1892||Castleton...... t: 1,008} 1924 
3 Sciotoville........ Ohio River...... 1918}|Metropolis, Ill,.... 729) 1917 
mene meaver, Pa... 2... Ohio River...... 1910) | Mississippi Riv 668} 1918 
_ Mingo, W. Va..... Ohio River...... 1910 Lawrence River 640] 1917 
ine Outerbridge...... 8.1. S'd, N. Y.C, 1928|/Ohio River......../Cincinnati...... 542 889 
: Sewickley, Pa...../Ohio River..... 1910|/ Delaware River... 533) 1896 
ees, Jil... ws. Mississippi Riv TPES (Pence. s 25), 0 odes Niag 360| 1927 
thals..,....../Ar. Kill, 1923/||__ Vertical Lift 
Port Arthur, Neches River, Martinez, Calif..../Suisun Bay...... +e 1930 
Orange| Texas, ......... 1938 


yAmerican span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 fi. (See below.) 
j7Rebuilt in 1898. : 
' **Longest hingeless arch span in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, January 15, 1942. 
»_**The vertical lift span has a horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 


clearances ranging from 482 to 512.2 feet. ‘ 
_ **°Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


a center rest on Yerba Buena Island, 24 persons 


|) The $18,000 


i $35,000,000 
~ crosses the portal of the harbor of 


-*,The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
~ has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. 
continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
‘The total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, 
142.5 feet, above high water; cost of lower level, 
$1,255,690; cost of upper level, $800,000. The upper 
leyel was opened in 1938. 
34 000,000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a 
- link in the Belt Parkway prcgram of the City of 
New York. It connects the Belt Parkway from 
the northerly end of the Cross Island Parkway 
on the Easterly boundary of Queens, across the 
East River into the Bronx where it connects 
with the Hutchinson River Parkway leading to 
Westchester, upstate, and Connecticut. 
The bridge is 4,000 feet long from pachoreae 


center and 135 feet at Channel line near Bronx 
' Shore. The bridge deck is 74 feet wide divided 

into two 29-ft roadways (separated by a curb) 
- and two sidewalks. The towers are 377 feet high. 
' The Golden Gate Bridge (1933-1937) 
an Francisco. 
towers are 746 feet high; the deck is 200 feet 
ve ieee’ the center of the span. Eleven 


men 
i; the construction 
‘bridge which joins San Francisco and Oakland with 


- - 


into the w: ; sate 
of the $77,000,000 cross-bay |. 


were killed and over 1,100 were injured. 

The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge at N. Y. City 
is a toll structure and consists of a suspension 
bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 ft. side 
Lleoge over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical 

t bridge over the Harlem River with {itt span of 
310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 
channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct struc- 
ture in Queens, on Ward’s and Randall’s Island, 
over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan, and with 
concrete viaduct construction at points in Queens 
Manhattan and the Bronx and at the junction of 
the Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
branch on Randall’s Island. 

The Thousand Islands International Bridge, 
formally opened on Aug. 18, .1938, extends from 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
York State 


chorage, with a main span of 2,300 feet, to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 
eee. ieoath including approaches, 7,140 feet; | Ontario. This crossing, 812 miles long, utilizes the - 
height of span above high water, 0 feet atjislands to reduce the span lengths required. 
The Canadian crossing includes: a continuous 


truss. of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to” 


Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a@ suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft, 


underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland 


Near Seattle, Wash., a “‘ribbon’’ of 100,000 tons 
_of floating concrete, stretching out across Lake 
Washington, drew crowds on July 2, 1940, for its 
dedieation as the first pontoon bridge of its kind 
in engineering history. 
- The New Rainbow Bridge over the Niagara River. 
below the Falls, was opened in 1942. ie. 


806 Great American and Foreign Dams 


Great American Dams ‘a 
Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation, and other official data 
a 


5 
Capacity Cost 4 
7 


Year | Height} Million of Dam 
Riyer State Purpose | Compl. | (feet) (Gal.) | (Dollars) 
Boulder yA. : oes Colorado Ariz.-Neyv. |F. C., Irr., P 1936 726 10,500,000} 78,054,000 | 
Shasta: 0. Sina. Sacramento Calif. FC. ire Bl xcteoees 602 1,466,330] 78,127,000 — 
aos oon Bie tist Connon as ick. . ve Irr., oe 8 3,131,000}111.150,000 
onneville........ olumbia re.-Was oes Cees Wee Oe ime a! Ta | Rev | eS ae FS 
Hetch Hetchy..... Tuolumne EY WwW: 58 P: 1937 430 1,466,000} 10,000,000 
North Platte Nebr. Irr. 1941 ten 6,534,000] 19,300,000 
Owyhee wy hee Oregon Irr. 1932 417 241,240! 6,680,000 
Diablo Skagit Was iP. 1931 389 9, 3001. .aipkiee 
Pacoim: .| Pacoima Calif. F.C 1929 373 88! 2,514,770 
- |Mokelumne Calif. Wace 1929 358 72,300] 6,240, 
San Gabriel C. F.C. 1937 SOO WIE Phe ae Ae 15,746,251 
Bois Irr. = 1937 354 96,000] 4,927,710 
cee 1931 345 42,300] 6,930, 4 
Irr., P. 1926 330 .200} 5,116,073 _ — 
irr. P: 1910 328 148,500} 1,439,135 
=} Wa se P- 1938 320 228,000! 9,000,0: 
W.S. 1934 325 20,700] 5,770,000 
SE 1931 313 72,000} sete o eee 
W.S. 1916 307 30,573} 6,735, 2 
Irr. 1916 301 9,500] 4,149,180 
ne 1927 300 79,800] 2,873, . 
W.S. 1905 297 28,110) -7,631,185 
F.C. 1935 290 4,560} 3,007,586 
Irr. 1942 320 147/000} 20;058/000 
Irr. 1923 288 94,200} 3,097,419 
Irr,, P 1911 280 533,500] 3,890,187 
Pe 1926 280 OOO... 5 ai Go), eee % 
Ww. 1930 279 17,500} 1,250,000 
iS 1919 275 i 2,353,776 
Irr. 1939 | 270 Saeente 4,040,000 
P. 1925 270 97,800] 7,000,000 } 
wW.S. 1935 270 38, 3,124,908 
Nav. F.C. 1936 265 1,108,400] 13,800,000 
¥F. C., Irr. 1942 270 A , 25,500,000 
W.S., P. 1932 263 4, 6,000,000 
bn 1926 263 43,100} 8,600,000 Y 
F. C., Irr. 1939 295 325,800} 3,938,000 
Irr., P. 1927 256 56,500]... 0.0... 2 
Ww.s. 1912 252) [vies 2s. <x) oe ae 
Irr. P, 1928 249 391,000] 4,500,000 
P. 1922 247 100) 1,544,000 
PB: 1915 247 siereiv'e «a's Sil iuiale elena —_— 
80 Mont. a &: P 1939 342 6 350000 86'000'000 : 
ni 2 ” * , ’ ’ P 
. | Big S’ta Anita Cr, | Calif. F.C, 1927 235 500; 1,208,000 
Tygart W. Va. F.C. 1938 232 106,600] 15,700,000 
No. Platte Wyo. Irr. 1937 265 »800} 3,339,000 
an. -|So. Platte Colo. W.S. 1904 232 26,100} 1,000,000 
Saath. Little Tennessee | Tenn. P. 1930 BO” | candids a on ole] oO 
A eran rs liehaaee ape oe LS 1918 230 o's sae oa 2.5] swin mole Oe 
08 : Z 1925 | 224 20, {559,000 
Bouquet Canyon... | Bouquet Cr. Calif, Pr 1934 225 To'so0 3607 ba 
Note: F. C.=Flood Control; P.=Power; Irr.—=Irrigation; W. S.=Water Supply; Nav.=Navigation. 


FOREIGN DAMS 


Jerry O'Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil; po 


*Destroyed by the Russians in August, 1941, they | the world. Th he 
said, fo prevent its s@izure and use by German | River, 180 miles soutbee ce a : eos 
S. . : 


adras, is 
feet long, 1 
The Cauvery~Mettur trrigation project; in Brit- of masonry. "welgnie 5, 10/2007 ion ae te 


ish India, Inaugurated tn 1934, has the largest dam | ¢ 
in the British Empire and one of the largest in| top, “CK 3¢ the base and 20% feet thick at by 


nerating units are installed, the war industri 
the contractor in January, 1942. In the left wer } eS 
Plant of the dam two generators, of 10,000-kilowatt Power ran thee 


ill furnish water to irrigate 1,200 000 
acres of fertile arid land now largely sagebrush. _ 
generators of 108,000 kilowatts each, is under con- Spore =." 
struction. When installed these ‘machines will Pentima of 350,01 eee s 


bring the project to its ultimate capacity of 1,964,- | and in cities and towns dependent on them, ; 


se 


ee 


“> 


awe ee 


. Were delivered to 


_ suction, 


Dams—Bonneville, Boulder, Ft. Peck; St. Lawrence Seaway 807 


Project was formally authorized by Congress in 
he Rivers and Harbors Act approved August 30, 
1935. It is located on the Columbia River about 
40 miles east of Portland, Oregon, and may be 
reached by railroad and highway. The main 
features of the work are a dam, a powerhouse, ship 
locks, and fishways. The total estimated cost of the 
project with an installation of ten power units is 
$80,886,000, of which $39,178,000 will be charged to 
Power and the remainder to navigation. 

The dam, locks, existing power Plant with its 
Present installation of six units and appurtenant 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON , 


works at Bonneville were constructed and are being 
operated and maintained by the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. Present installed capacity is 302,400 
kilowatts, with an ultimate capacity by January, 
1944, of 518,400, when the remaining four units are 
in operation. The transmission and Sale of electric 
energy generated at Bonneville as well as that 
generated at Grand Coulee Dam are under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior through 
the Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, 
Oregon. By March 9, 1942, 56 contracts for the 
sale of power had been signed, 14 of which are 
with industries producing war material. 

The Bonneville system of high tension lines 
totaled 1,177 miles on June 30, 1941; by June 30, 
1943, 3,150 miles of lines will have been built. 


BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 


Boulder Dam, completed in 1935 by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress on December 
21, 1928. It is 726 feet tall, and contains 4,360,000 
cubic yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, 
is 120 miles long, stores 32,359,000 acre-feet of 
‘cael and is the largest artificial lake in the 
world. ; 


Two addi- 
being in- 
Same size 


generated, 


of $6,170,000 was 
United States in the contract year ending May 31, 


the Southern California-Edison Co., as agents of 
the United States, under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Reclamation acting for the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


multiple benefits 


: through regulation of the Colo- 
Tado River—fiood i 


control, irrigation, navigation 
improvement, water for domestic, industrial, and 
municipal purposes, and power. Parker Dam, about 
150 miles downstream, was built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation with funds furnished by the Metro- 
politan Water District of California. The dam 
diverts water through a cross-state aqueduct for 
the domestic uses of Los Angeles and 13 neighbor- 
ing cities. A power plant now being built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at Parker Dam will have an 
installed capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial 
Dam, 300 miles downstream from Boulder, is the 
diversion structure for the All-American’ Canal, 
California, and for the Gila project, Arizona. The 
80-mile All-American Canal provides an irrigation 
supply of water to the Imperial Valley, and the 
134-mile Coachella branch of the Canal will furnish 
water to the Coachella Valley. The Gila project is 
designed to irrigate a large area of desert land in 
Arizona. 

The ultimate cost of Boulder Dam and 
Plant is $148,000,000. The All-American Canal with 
distribution and drainage facilities will cost 
$65,000,000. 

Davis Dam, 67 mlies downstream from Boulder 
and about 80 miles upstream from Parker, was 
authorized in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act for 1942, and is to be completed in 1945. 
It will be a 338-foot earth and rock-fill dam, 1,350, 
feet across, and its power plant will have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 225,000 kilowatts. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 


The Fort Peck Dam, constructed by the Army 
Engineers on the Missouri River in northeastern 
Montana, is the largest earth-fill dam in the world. 
Construction was started in October, 1933, and the 
dam was raised to its final height of 250 feet in 
October, 1940. The primary purpose of the dam, 
expressed in the authorizing acts, is for the im- 
provement of navigation on the Missouri River, 
and for the production of hydroelectric power con- 


‘sistent with the primary demands of navigation. 


Releases from the Fort Peck Reservoir for naviga- 
tion purposes were started in 1938. 

The dam has a total crest length of 4 miles, 
comprised of the main section across the river 
valley of 10,578 feet and a large dike section on 
the west bank 10,448 feet in length. The average 
width of the base of the main structure is 3,500 
feet, and the top, on which a hard-surfaced road 
will be constructed, is 100 feet wide. The dam 
contains about 123,000,000 cubic yards of earth-fill 
material, placed almost entirely by full-electric, 
dredge units; 4,000, cubic yards of 
gravel; and more than 1,000,000 cubic yards of rock. 

: r tunnels, 24 feet and 8 inches in diameter 
bypass water releases from the reservoir through 
the east abutment of the dam. All tunnels are 


_ equipped with vertical-lift, tractor-type, emergency 


gates. Discharges through three of the tunnels are 


controlled by cylindrical gates installed in a 


vertical, circular shaft, 50 feet in diameter; and 
the discharge through the fourth or power tunnel 
is controlled at the power house. A spillway with 
16 vertical-lift gates, 25 feet, by 40 feet, is located 
in the rim of the reservoir 3 miles east of the dam. 

A power plant, located at the outlet of one of 
the tunnels and designed for an ultimate installa- 
tion of three 35,000-kilowatt generators with an 
initial installation of only 
combined capacity of 50,000 kilowatts, is under. 
construction at the present time. 


Completion of construction of all major features — 


of the project, with the exception of all of the 
pale d of the power plant, is expected in 
194, 


The transmission system for the power generated 
at Fort Peck dam will be built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation as authorized in the Fort Peck Project 
Act of May 18, 1938. The primary purpose of the 
power project is to provide the widest possible use 
of the energy generated at the.power plant, as well 
as reasonable outlets for this power in Montana 
and North Dakota where war requirements have 
developed shortages of power. The estimated cost 
of the Fort Peck Power transmission system is 
$6,839,000. As the initial units of the power plant 
are expected to be in operation by 1943, plans are 


for the completion of the first sections of the TN 


transmission system in that year. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Canal Project 
Source: Reports to Congress 


The project calls for the construction of a 27-foot 


Senabuel through the St. Lawrence River from 


Montreal to Lake Ontario and from there through 
the Welland Canal and other interconnecting lake 
rivers and canals. The total distance from Duluth 
to open ocean would be’ 2,351 miles, and from 
Chicago to open ocean 2,250 miles. 


ke possible ge between the lakes, ob- 
itznctions an the St, Marys River between Lakes 


rior and Huron have to be removed. The same 
Situation applies to the St. Claire River, Lake St. 
Claire, and the Detroit River between Lakes Huron 
and Erie. z 
The ifference in water levels between Lake 
Sieerict arid Lake Ontario would be overcome by 


the construction of a new lock in the St. Mary’s » 


River and by the improvement of the channels 
ed Well 
eet. 


ower . 


two generators with a / 


els in 
and Canal which has a total lift of 32542 — 


; 
. 
d 


Ne 


808 Distances, by Water, from New York City 
Distances by Water from New York City 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. 
TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


Miles 2 Miles 
—_ t d Se a Place—Route and Season | See 
Place—Route an ason None mie ee ea 2. Naat bh Sect 
Aarhus, Den. —Winter; E. bound..| 3,654] 4,208 || Cartagena, Col—vVia Crooked Is. 
Summer; EB. bound............ 3,824 | 4,404 & Windward Pass.. 1,853 | 2,134 
PACH SIND NEALE ilsiog Gilt 6a ess ainda s lalene 2,850 | 3,282 Carupano, Ven.—Via Virgin ‘Pass. .| 1,893 | 2,180 


Acapulco, Mex.—Via PanamaCanal] 3,443} 3,965 || Cattaro, Aust.—Winter; E. bound. ree et 


Via Magell. Str......-..-.-+05 11,524 | 13,270 Summer: E. bound. 348 
Adelaide, Aust. — Via Panama, 2,818 
NEG ter atin Toll Ce Rae ea ees ; 12,557 722 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 12,650 
Aden, Arabia—Winter; E. bound. . 3 : of Canso 832 958 
Summer; E. bound............ 6,539 | 7,530 Cherbourg, Fi Fr.—Winter; E.bound.| 3,125] 3,599 
Aavelo, Corsica—Winter: E. bound} 3,965} 4,566 Summer; E. bound. ........... 3,226 3,715 
jummer; E. bound. 3,983 | 4,587 Christiansted, St. Croix, S. IL.—vVia 
Aes Atrica—Via St. Vincent, C. Virgil: Pasmge of eee 1,465 | 1,687 
UE SIG a) Ee 4.674 | 5,382 Cienfuegos, SA pe, Crooked I. 
Algiers, aes Winter: E. bound] 3,622] 4,171 & Windward Pass..,........ 1,682 | 1,937 
' Summer; E. bound............ 3,640 | 4,192 || Colombo, Cey. tha ir E. bound, ; 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama Via Suez Canal; 8. of Sokotra L.| 8,607 | 9,911 
WE ists cah oe diame, ce 2,762 | 3,181 Summer; E. bound, Via Suez 
apes od pe Light, —Via Ambrose pon of Sokotra I.. 8,625 | 9,932 
MAP Mias ota tist Suse's ave 20 23 ||Colon, C.’Z—Via Crooked I. & } 
vis Main ae fie ER Ses 24 28 Windward Pass.......... a ..| 1,974] 2,273 § 
Via Swash Channel............ 21 24 bo one ae Den.—Winter; E. z 
erdam, Neth.— Winter; E. et RE ECE Sige a ie ip thes 3,928 | 4,523 
os 6 be oe 3,410 | 3,927 Summers E. bound . 4,029 | 4639 — 
Summer; E. bound.........:. 3,511 | 4,043 Via Pentland Firth (Winter)... 3,675 |° 4,232 L 
gare Azores— Winter; E. bound. 2,181} 2,512 Via Pentland Firth (Summer). 3,845 | 4,428 
a ebousids ts. is a). Afacs iss: ,178 | 2,508 || Coquimbo, Ch—Via PanamaCanail 4.468] 5,145 
} Antilla, ‘ili, Cuba-—Via Crooked I. Pass.| 1,226 | 1,412 Cornu, B of Corfu Winter; Foon 4,516 | 5,200 » 
' Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama Summ bound . 4,534 | 5,221 M 
COLON (SO: 5. ee ee 4,157 | 4,787 2,700 | 3,109 \ 
Amtwerp, Belg. —Winter; E. bound] 3/386 | 3/899 4'839 | 5,572 
Summer; E. bound.....:...... 3,487 | 4/015 9368 
Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 1,638 
& Windward Passages....... 1,444) 1,663 2,189 
Arica, Chile—Via Panama Canal..} 3,938 | 4,535 
Auckland, N.Z.—ViaPanamaCanal| 8,529] 9,821 || Via Mona Pass.............. 1,769 | 2,037 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked I. Danzig, Ger.—Winter: E. bound...| 4,053 | 4,667 
& Windward Passages. 1,666 Summer; E. bound. ........... 4,223 | 4,863 
Bahia, Brazil...,....... 4,709 || Demarara River, Brit. Guiana. ||” | 2,217 | 2,553 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 7,087 tr I. (Roseau, W. I.)-—Via 
Bahia Honda, Cuba—S, bd; outside 1,226 | 1.412 || Pass... 00... 1,670 | 1,923 
, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A.... 2.2... 76 over, ‘fn -—Winter: E. bound... _ 2 
Barbados Bridgetown), WV hate hare 1,829 | 2,106 Summer E. bo ee E. bound.. | 3.388 32at 
Barcelona, Spain—Winter:E.bound| 3,719 | 4,283 Eameraldas, Ecuad.—Via “Panama 
4 Set: pee Roane Abate 3,737 | 4,303 Canal [ol Bicvate eats 2,491 | 2,868 
_ Basse Ter } a Eten, Dene vis Panam: ee 3, 
Anegada Passage. 1,624 1,870 || Fall ‘River, Mass., U. Boe via : re 
Bisse Terre, St. Chi Christ. os We ake ie Long island Sound . 159] 1838 
negada ; 1,763 || Famag a 
Belize, B. H.— Via Str ‘ot Fla: 8. bd. 1,704 | 1,962 bound. meng 3 Winter: E. 5,178 | 5,963 
Bermuda (Five Fath. Hole Anch.):}| "681 | "784 Summer; E. bound! 1721/12) 5,196 | 5,983 
Bishop’s Rock (lat. 49° 50’ No., Fastnet aint: 51° 20° N.. long. ‘ : 
MMe pound ee aeee| ace tt ee W.)—Winter; Bbound.| 2,812 | 3,238 
Bluefields, Nicaragua uminer 3G. DOUG crete ceed 2,924 | 3,367 


biaed: fe (Horta), grins 


Via Crooked I. and Wind. Pass. 2,001 } 2,304 


Bocas del ror, Panama — Via Fernatding, = WN W. inst. 40° 40° 0" 5 et be 

ae ae 2,048 | 2,358 || Fishguard, Wales Winter: ‘B.bound| 2,992 | 3,445 

Bom sl eee Selene a 8,174 Summer; E. bound. 31104 | 31574 
PCMRERRI CR phate; ayele-a.c 4°48 ry 9,413 ‘i palate yeh Ne Os ’ » 

Summer; BH. bound: ViaSuezCanall 81192 | 9'43a_|| P'gute, As He Winter; E. ‘bound. | $848 | 5.983 


Bordeaux, Fr.— Winter; BE. bound. . 3,243 


Summer; E. bound............ “i S21 
oston, een U.S. A.—Via Cane Fort ee aneeede, Pas en i he ‘Ke Haat ; Sect! 
ioe Ca &. Me win is 234 269 Via Long aia Sound... .-. 110 127 
ia sa seglttags eyar Fortune Island, Bahamas... ..._. 1,093 | 1,259 
& Pollock Rip Slue.........! 305 351 || Funchal, Madeira—Great Circie.._| 2.765 | 3,184 
Outside peas ot ‘Light Vessel. . 378 435 || Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
vind. Le x = Meee Sounds & * Outside; 8.’of Dry Tortugas.,'| 1,887 | 2,173 
cers ty Winter. eS ba eae 334 || Galway, Ire-—Winter; B. bound d../]| 2,839 | 3,269 
pinenes ae uD peep oe Summer; E. bound........././] 2.964] 3.414 
Biocon, Germ, bomnag of z ‘pound| 3698 | 4°i78 bea Bie SPrroteritky Busey 4,173 | 4,799 
Summer; E. bound...'........ 3,729 | 4,294 || Genoa, It.—Winter; E. bound....| 4.060 | 4,675 
Brunswick, Ga., U.S. All.) 71117) 746 | ‘859 Summer; E. bound | ........0) 4.078 | 4.696 
teyvenTure, Col—Via Panama a hee Georgetown, Brit. Guiana........] 2.217] 2,553 
MALLMAEATss ie pao sss 0 'o,0 ‘ 2,728 braltar—Winter; E. bound.....| 3; i 
Buenos Aires, Arg.—Direct. 5,871 | 6,761 Summer; E. bound. 3 Poth avis 
Via Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio’ de Gibraltar, Str. of (lat. 36° 877 NL) c 
Janeiro, & Montevideo. . -| 6,004 | 6,914 long 5° 45° W mens _ 
Cadiz, Sp.—Winter; E. bound. 2! :] 3°151| 3'es9 E Winter: E. 
Summer; E, bound.......... : 35649 bound... ...... Settee cree es 3.183 | 3,665 


Caleutta, Ind.—Winter; E. bound; 
Via. 


Suez Can.; 8. of Sokotra I:} 9,816 | 11,304 || Glasgow, Scot.—Winter: BE. bound.| 3.036 | 3.496 


Summer; FE, bound; Via Suez Summer; E, bound . 3.17, 56 
Can.; 8. of Sokotra I......... ‘ed.— Wi : Peale: 
* Caldera, Chile—Via Panama Gan... a9 tL bea Gothenburg.Sw inter;E. bind] 3.570] 4.111 


Callao, Aan Panama Can... .} 3,363 a8y3 Piven Be hs ‘ca ae 102 {117 
Cape Halen Bent ( ap 838 pet Guantanamo Bay(Caimanera) Cuba 
Cal Town, Af '.—Direct . om 86 "814 Via Crooked I. & Wind. Pass. . 1.319 1,519 
calla St. Vincent, Cape Verde Is. "| 6,856 | 7/895 || Guayaquil (Puna), Eeu.—Via Pan-| — ; 
aragues River, Ecuad.—Via Pan-| ama Capal....... os.d 2,810 | 3,236 
ama Canal,........ iftaeke 2,688 | 2,980 || via Magellan Sins” vieese ech 10,215 | 11.763 


:. 


I 


¢ 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


Miles 
| Place—Route and Season 
Naut. | Stat. 
Havana, Cuba (Custom 7 ete! 
Whart : S. bound. 3 
und . 6 
86 
1 
7 
a 


Summer; E. pound: = Suez 
Canal: 8. of Sokotra I 11,623 

Via Panama, San Francisco, 
Yokohama & Shangh’ 11,691 

Via Panama, Ae "Yoko- 
bama and Shanghai ere 11,989 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & es 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore; Winter; E. bound. .| 11,646 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 
pore : Summer: E. bound..... 11,664 
Honolulu, Haw. — Via PanamaCanal 6,702 
Via Magellan $ ete ae 13,312 
Via Isthmus of Teknanteped. saat. 3,001 
Iquique, Ch_— Via Panama Canal..| 4,004 
Via SNA Si oe ae ee 9,143 
Istanbul, .—Winter: E. bound.| 5,026 
Summer; E. bound............ ,044 
‘ Becksonvive, oe Sarees 792 

Jacmel, Haiti—Via rocked lL & 
Windward Pass........--... 1,489 
Ka! ta, eon E. bound .| 4,559 
;E. bou 4,57 

Key West, Fia., U. ns. “A—Outside; 
BADOUNEs 5. b0.o ad. Oe oso. 36 1,128 

dé; §. bound. ............. 171 

Kingston, Jamaica—Via Crooked 
indward Pass......... 1,474 
‘Kristiansand, Nor.— Winter; 
jn See ee oe 3,448 
Summer; E. bound..........-.- 3,618 
La Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. .| 1,847 
La Pallice, Fr-— Winter; E. ee 3,176 
Summer; E. b peas 3,255 
ee a oicecncl 
on. v: fae a a 
CSS ES eRe: ee 2,765 
Liverpool, Eng. “winter: E. bound| 3,107 
ecprnete: EDOUIN Soe asisa-e < 3,219 
Livingston, Guat.—Via Straits of 
Florida; S. bound..........-. 1,796 
London, .— Winter; E. bound. 3,341 
‘Summer; EB. bound. ‘ 
Los Angeles, “Cal., U. 8: Avia 
Panam: aaetars 4,930 
Via Magellan Str. 12.818 
M renee See of 8. 6,947 
een 5,960 
Mc bs Ave aebaneeso ss» 4,190 
RSS pany ies 4,208 
_ & Balintang Channel........ 11,364 
‘Via Panam 
G. C., & Yokohama ates eieiet a 11,555 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hams, Shanghai & Hong Kong .| 12,620 
‘Via Panama, onolulu & Yoko- daiaas 
‘Via Panama: Honolulu & Guam. . ,540 
Winter; E. bound, a Suez 
. Canal; 8. of Sokotra I.. 11,521 
Summer; E. bound; Via ‘Suez 
Canal; S of pee ne : 11,539 
Suez Canal, Aden, Co’ ombo, 
“os Singapore: ‘Winter; B. pba, 11,572 
‘Via Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo. & 
Singapore: Summer; EF. boun 11,590 
Via "Suen Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore: Winter; EB. boun 11,562 
Via Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: 

Summ .. boun 11,580 
Manta, Ecu. Via Panama Canal. 2,611 
Biaratatho. ‘aan dee La Gaede & 

Cur: 2,228 
2,256 

5,280 

1,879 | 

3,895. 

E ae 5 Va ee 3,913 
Sue ses Peas Inagua I. b 
gate Van Crooked I. Passage: as] 1,205; 


13,086 
14,533 
14,533 


13,649 
13,289 


13,267 
13,288 
13,326 
13,346 
13,314 


13,335 
3,007 


2,566 
2,598 
6.080 


2.164 
4,485 
4,506 


1,388 | 


Place—Route and Season 


Mayaguez, P. R. 


"Mazatlan, Mex.—Via PanamaCanal 


Melbourne, Aust.—Via 


Ca of 
Good Hope * 


Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 
Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney.. 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Adelaide . 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 
Summer: . bound; Via Suez Canal 
Mobile, Ala. U. SA. — Outside: 
S.hound .... 7. 2b pe eae 
Mollendo, 
Chak’, . 4. do tae eee ee 
Mona _ Pass, De 8 xv N; 
67° 47° W 
Monte Cristi, be. y 
Montevideo, ‘Uruguay—Direct . 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia 
& Rio de Janeiro. ........... 
Naples, It.—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound. 


Nassau, N. P. I—Via NE. Provi- 
dence Channel. ...........¢. 
New_ Orleans, 2 —S8. 
bound; Outside; of Dry 
Tortugas, & via S. a Pass... . 

8. bound; Outside; ae = Dry 
Tortugas & ae ers wae eran 
Newport, R. L., we A—Via ii 3 


land Soun ane aie 
Outside Long ee oss Olea eee 
Newport News, Va., U.S. A...... 
ate Va., U.S.A 


Pass 
Odessa, Rus.— Winter; E- mone 
Summer; E. bound. 
Oslo, Nor. ey oo E. bound:. 
Summer; E. bound............ 
Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal... 
Panama, C. an ba Crooked I, & 
Para, ranil-—Ceeat Circle. z 
Paramaribo, Guiana............. 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
Outside; 8. of Dry Tortugas. . 
ica: Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N.; long. 
3° W.)—Winter;-E. bound. 
aun BD, DOWN foincce<setee oe 
Pernambuco, Brazil.............. 
he Barbados, C Gromins Base 
Philadelphis, Pa., U8. A. 
Plymouth, Eng. oo Winter: 
-Summer; E. bound. 


Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, ‘W.L.: 
Ponce, P. R.—Via M P. 
Port Antonio, Jamaica — Via 
Crooked I. & Windward Pass. . 
Fort, Arthir, Texas; =. a, coe 
Port oe Haiti—Via Crooked 
Port ee Cuba—vis Crooked I. 
Port ‘Buenaventura, Col. — Via 
soars I, & Windward Passa- 
Papama Canal & Balboa 
Port ‘Castries, 4 Lueia, W. I.—Via 


Bummer; ung bound. 

cae ere Cuba—Via Crooked 
HORE, 2). ta ds aleeoniace ned tare 
Port Limon, C. R.—Via Crooked a 
& Windward Pass. . 
Port Lobos, Mi 
Port Natal (Durban), Af. 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, W. 
Via Virgi 
Via Barbados. .. 6.7.0. pecs 
Port Said, Bay pt—Whniter: bound 

Summer; E. bound. Vs 
Port ‘Townsend, Wash., U. S, A.— 

Via Panama & San Francisco . 
Via Magellan Str. & San Francisco 
Portland, Me., U. S. A.—Via Am- 
_brose Channel; jydnerate Sound 
-& Pollock Rip Slue.......... 

_ Outside; Nantucket Light vessel. . 
d, cree Via 


via Magellan Strait... 000... 


Porto Plata, Dom. Rep.—Via Turks) 


2 Op 2): eee 


809 
Miles 
Naut. | Stat. 
1,402 1,614 
4'023 | 4/632. 
12,838 | 14,784 
12891 | 14,845 
91945 | 11452 
"194 | 11°739 
10/392 | 11/967 
12/933 | 14,893 
13,162 | 15,157 
12,975 | 14/941 
12/993 } 14/962 
1,658 | 1,909 
3,813 | 4,391 
1,401} 1,613 
1,265 | 1/457 
5.757 | 61630 
6.111 | 7,037 
4182} 4/815 
"2 4,837 
962] 1,108 
1,727 | 1,989 
1,711 | 1,970 
” 138 159 
158.) 182 
289 | 333 
292 | 336 
1,274 | 1,467 
5/353 | 6/164 
5,371 | 6,185 
3,601 | 4,147 
3,771 | 4,342 
21874 | 3,310 
2,323 
3/392 
"688 / 
1,618 | 1,863 
3,077 | 3,543 
31247 | 3.739 
3/69, "258 
4,522 
235 | "271 
/ 3,493 
3,609 
1/652 | 1,903 
462 | 1.684 
1,423 1,639 
1.855 | 2,136 
1,372 | 1,580 
1,216 | 1,400 
2,371] 2,730 
1,747 | 2,012 
4,699 | 5,411. 
4.717 | 5,432 
1,216 | 1,400 ~ 
047 | 2,357 
"1992 | 2/394 
7,577 | 8,725 
1,939 | 2,233 
"032 | 2/340 _ 
5,125 5,922 
143 | 6,943 
6,032 | 6,946 
13/905 | 16,012 
349| 402 
419] 483 
5,886 | 6,778 
13,760 | 15,845 
1,270 


Dp 


810 


em, 


\ 


Place—Route and Season 


Portsmouth, N. H.,U. S. A—Out- 
side Nantucket Vightveesel., 
Preston, Cuba—Via Crooked 1. Pass. 


Provincetown, Mass., U.S. A.. 2 
ve San cg Channel, qyinevard 
oun olloc Be UGs. 2s. 
, Guat.—Via Straits 
Puerto ' Cabello, Ven.—Via San 
Juan,P.R. -Curacao&LaGuaira 
‘Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside: 8. 
_ bound; Via Straits of Florida. . 
Puerto Mexico, M 
Punta Lena Cc. R.—Via Panama 
alidnes, Can.—Via Gut of Canso. 
Queenstown, Ire. sae aan bs bound 
Summer; E. bound. 
Rio de Janeiro, Br...........++-- 
Roseau, Dominica 
Rotterdam, Neth. _—Winter; 


St. George, Soke Ley Og A eer ee a 
St. John, N. B.—Via L. I. Sound. 

Via Nantucket Lightvessel..... 

St. Johns Harb., Antigua, W. IL.— 

Via Anegada Pass........... 

St. Pierre, poate, w. I—Via 

Anegada Pass. . 

8t. Thomas, W. I.. 

St. Vincent’ (Porto Grande), Cape 

Verde Is 


Via Magellan Str. 
Via Cape Horn 
San Jose, Guat.—Via Panama Canal 
Via Magellan Str........-..... 
PANIC PRs ces ls gas os ed wie ais 
San Juan del Norte carey woue) 
Pali seeded Crooked 1, & Wind- 


Paes Peru—Via Panama Canal 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. 
Santa Marta, Col.—Via Crooked I. 
& Windward Pass........... 
aioe ee Cuba—Via Crooked I. & 
Windward Sm WOO) ROE Oe 
Santo Boma, 1) 
ERSTE TU nlcdersinislsic'els ¢ 0's ase 
OIA MEAEREIU a iy Sli 0) 0s d)esievine os 
Py be te Col. Via Crooked I. & 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A.......... 
Seattle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal 
Via Spare (a ae 


ican C Canal & Osumi (Van 
Oia le ES oe 

1a Panama & Tsugaru Str.. 
Via Panama, San Francisco” & 
FEMOGAL Ul. \s ¥0:5 a. kes 
Via Pan., Honol. & Yokoh.. 
_ Via Suez "Canal; Winter; BE. bound 
ViaSuez Canal;Summer; E. bound 
me Suez Canal, Colg bo, Sing- 
Summer; 


Via Panama Canal & San Ber- 
nardino Str. . 


If water is allowed to come to complete rest in a 
vessel where the hole is accurately in the middle, 
and if the plug is carefully withdrawn, no whirl- 
pool is formed. The whirlpool that is generally ob- 
served is due to some slight rotation given to the 
water near the edge of the vessel, which by the 
laws of fluid motion, becomes very much accentu- 
ated where the water runs out. The direction of 
the spin depends on the direction of this slight 


motion. 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


en nese 


Miles 
Naut. } Stat. 
395 455 
1,219 404 
x 1,853 
347 400 
274 316 
1,804 | 2,077 
2,103 | 2,422 
1,769 | 2,037 
a 2,239 
2,488 | 2,865 
1,321 | 1,521 
2,876 | 3,312 
+9: 3,441 
4,770 | 5,493 
1,670 | 1,924 
3,387 | 3,900 
3,488 | 4.016 
1,842 | 2,121 
486 560 
545 628 
1,572 | 1,810 
1,750 | 1,963 
1,434} 1,651 
2,914 | 3,356 


14,392 


14,413 
14,290 


14,420 
11,693 


11,714 


nae Miles 
Rout ason 
Pisces Rony ot ce. Naut. ; Stat. 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
Francisco . o,).e ain nee ae re 564 55 
Via Magellan Str. & San Francisco} 14,437 | 16,625 
Southampton, Engl............-- 3,254 742 
oatow ae Mee Gi 8. aay Gaeate 397 457 
ne ust.— ape oO 
yeTHope. - sae sess. | 13,806 | 15,322 
Via Magelian Str... ...!. 12,779 | 14,716 
Via Panama & direct... 9,69 ,160 
ia Panama & Tahitl. 9,811 | 11,298 


Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 13,402 


15,433 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 
Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. .| 13,734 | 15,826 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound} 13.437 | 15,473 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;E.bound| 13/455 494 
See ee — Via Panama 
so Hong aratermcater ata d 5 cae oe 6,058 } 6,976 
Via Syacoline =) Gre pee eS 13,934 | 16,046 
Talcahuano, Chile — Via Panama 
Canal). 3b phn a ae 4,822 | 5,553 
Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San 
Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 
Sea & S. of Quelport L. 11,263 | 12,970 
Trinidad (Dragon's Mouth; lat. 10° 
43’ N., long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 
Via Anegada Pass........... 1,921 | 2,212 
ol.— Via Panama Canal! 2,439 | 2,809 
Tuxpam. Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 
and. Tampleos .6.60'..'<7 « 2,183 | 2,514 
Valdivia, fa Chile—Vis Panama Canal 000 | 5,758 
Valparaiso, Chile—Via Panama : 
anal . aevdacsive esse £088 | One 
vis Magellan Str... -: 3 9,650 
Vancouver, B. C.—Via ‘Panama’ 
BUGS | ty el Peewee es oe 6,049 | 6,966 
Via "Magellan A 13,920 | 16,030 
era Cruz, Mex.—Via Habana, 
Cuba & Progreso, Mexico..... 2,017 | 2,323 
Vera ye Mex.—Direct........ 1,995 | 2,297 
Vigo Sp. Ba) E. bound... 968 | 3,415 
inter; E. bound Siping: | 2-820] 3.368 
a Fase. ata er "20° N.. long. co 
i eee 1, 1,638 
Marr cei go Siberia—Via Patars 
ag ‘ 9,850 | 11,343 
Washington, D.C Ase ce 419 | "482 
We sees N. no Vis Cape Town 
& Rhum 14,034 | 16,161 
5,318 
064 


Via Panama & Tahiti. : “| 8837 19192 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town.. .| 14.129 +270 
Via St. Mess Cape Town & 

MelbOarne .6.6< cars kash og 14,441 | 16,630 
Via Suez Gana Winter; E. bound} 14,356 | 16,532 
Via Suez Canal; ‘Summer; E. bound | 14,374 | 16,552 

Wind yard Eas oe a tat 30° 5 jo te eee bi 

W @ 1 r 

long. 74°00" -W . W. L—Vis > ' 

Crooked I Das Res ee 1,240 | 1,428 

Yokohama Vin Genect Good Hoke 15,099 | 17,388 

Panama Canal............ 9,699 | 11,169 

Via Panama & San Francisco. 9,798 | 11,283 

Via Panama & Honolulu. 0,096 | 11,626. 

Via Suez Canal; Winter; EB, bound 13,056 035 

Via Suez Canal; ‘Summer; E. bound | 13,074 | 15,055 
fa Suez Canal, Colombo, Si 

apore, Hongkong & Shanghal: ; 

Winter; 13,539 | 15,591 

‘Via Suez ‘Canal, Colombo, Sing. 
apore, Hongkong & Shanghai f 
Summer; E. bound ......... 13,557 | 15,612 
Yucatan Channel (lat. aie 50’ N- 

long. 85° 03’ W.), W. I.—Out a 

side; S. bound; Via Straits of 

Biords |. Nevatseatcce ed 1,366 | 1,573 

New York(Navy Yard),N. Y. to— hag 
Boston, Mass. (Navy_ Yard’ Vig : 
Pollock Ri p slie LL & Vinee 
yard Sounds,....... Rasher 
Georgetown, S.C.,U.S.A........ 2 ear 
News ndon, Seat (Navaidtetiony, 
ig.’ Sound's see 103 119 
Philadelphia, Pa, U. S.A: (Navy 
oe leas Calvo aieea erat Sees 231 266 


The spin of the earth should actually give rise 


to @ rotation of the water where i 
but the effect is far too small to be cern with 
a bath or basin. ere a large still ey of 
water runs out through a vertical 

the intake of a water turbine, the e 
however, be large enough to observe. It 
found that under these conditions w 
form, and that the spin of the water is in 


opposite direction in thi 
Southern Hemisphere, © Norther in the 


Tuns 


viienihibal 


a 
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Be Distances by Water from American Ports gls . 


Distances by Water from Other American Ports 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office; figures show statute miles 


FROM PORTLAND, ME FROM KEY WEST ~ : 

in es Rae 4,711) New York,via Canal 345 
Baltimore... 2...) 790| Newport News..... TO Sy crest al ae a PE eae eng S 
Bermuda.......... 841|/Pernambuco....... 4,261 : ‘: 1'240|/Hampton Roads. 1066 7 
Boston... ........ 113)Philadelphia...- .. . 600 = 'g94| tavceroel * 4606 
Buenos Aires... ... 6,763|Port Castries, 8. L. 2,137 * “"7oalMobile. "BRE p 
Charleston. .......- 1,026}Quebec, .......... 1,229 713| Montevideo. 6,446 * 
Havana......... ‘677! Rio de Janeiro 5,495 673|\New York... 1310 . 

my Halifax........... 389|St: John, N.B..... 248 pou oe", Santee cemmn ee : 833 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Source: American Automobile Association 
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MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
Source: American Automobile Association 
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Distances Between Ports in Asia 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 
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Distances Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 
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4 Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports 


” Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 
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j Antofagasta, Chile. ......- 0| 374| 248] 936] 456/1961/1693| 258] 953) 480/1289/1496) 821/2299) 663 
Rey Arica, Chile.......-....2+- 374| __0| 601) 683] 808|1709]1441|1127|1306] 158]1035]1244| 567/2650|1016 
- Galdera, Chile............. 248| 601| 011129) 226/2148]1879] 484} 723] 698]/1480]/1682/1013|/2067) 433 
ie Gallao, Peru. ...-..5...--- 936] 683|1129| _0/1308/1047| 778] 759|1762| 539) 372] 582)_147/3076)1504 
- Goquimbo, Chile........... 456} 808| 226]1308] — 0]2319)/2051} 693) 524) 901]1655/1853}1193)1869) 234 


1693]1441|1879| 778}2051) 410 011517|248211297| 426] 215] 907|3769]2247 


A Esmeraldas, Hcuador....... 1961]1709]2148]1047|2319 0} 410]1785)2750/1565| 694) 484/1176/4037|/2509 


1289|1035|1480| 372|1655| 694] 426]1111|2097| 891| 0) 232) 501)3396)1848 


2299|2650|2067|3076|1869|4037|3769/2535/1371| 2734/3396 )3571 2969 0}1656 


Valparaiso, Chile... . ! 
Panama Canal Distances (Statute Miles) 


: Hydrographic Office 
Source: United States Montevideo, 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774; 


E § 2,484: 2 € 
Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston. io de Janeiro, 6,008; Arica, Chile, 2,212: Callao 
charleston, 8. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, Poot angaqail’ 913; Magallanes, "4,541; Vale 
1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key | (7 5i.4°°3.913; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 14,921; 
West, 1,220; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604; | Calcutta, 13,989; Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199; 
"New Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk. | tong Kong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Manila, 10,764; 
- 9049; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241; Bor-| Melbourne, 9,130; Shanghai, 9,853; Singapore, 
Geaux, 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; | 12,097; Wellington, 7,491; Yokohama, 8,846; Los 
Hamburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Eiesnes 5,237: | Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, 4,630; San Francisco, 


4 


Pisco, Peru...-..-.--- +--+ 
to ee 2067|3076 3 
(- Magallanes, Chile. ---- +=)" | o16| 433|1504| 234|2509|2241| 901| 309|1108|1848'2043]1390] 1656] 0 
is 


7 ‘Plymouth, Eng., 5,130; Buenos A 6,276: | 3,737; Vancouver, “4,643. eae 


Motor, AlternatingCur 3nt|'Tesla.......... 
Automobile, gasoline... .. 

Engraving, half-tone.......|i 
Moftlon picture machine. 
Submarine, even keel . . 
Automobile, gasoline. . 


Airplane, experimental. Langley 

0S SS Sn ee dy. 

Steam turbine - velocity 
compounded........... yA GES 


Since the invention of the Donovan radio beacon, 
the system covered by this patent has been in use 
by practically all commercial air lines throughout 
the world and is the basis for all blind flying. The 
interlocking signal system originating with Dono- 
Van made possible the use of the ponthnicter for 
directive beam propagation. Goniometers were, 
of course, well known before Donovan made his 
invention but were useless for directing aircraft 
until he conceived the interlocking signal system 
which is covered by this patent.’ The patent has 
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Great Inventions 
Source: Historical and Scientific Records 
AMERICAN 
Invention Inventor Date Invention Inventor Date 
Lightning rod....... .|Franklin . 1752 Photographie paper, sensi- 
Submarine. torpedo .|Bushnell 1776 tised.)..e na reo lk aekeland ..... 1898 
Steamboat. 2 .|Fiteh.. 787 Oil flotation for ore extract- 
Cotton gin. . | Whitne: 1793 Ing oh S sy eae ae Imore.-...... 1899 
Steamboat. .|Fulton... . (1793 Steel alloy, high-speed .|Taylor & White .|1901 
Carding machine .|Whittemore.. . .|1797 Radio broadcaster... . (Stubblefield. ...|/1902 
Plow, castiron.,......... Newbold....... 797 Telephone, radio... .|Poulsen and 
Engine, steam, high-pres- .|. Fessenden. .... 1902 
SUG as LR TOVADS .. 32% 2/2. 1799 Airplane, motor-driven. .... Wright Bros., 
Propeller, screw...........|Stevens........ 1804 Orville, Wilbur|1903 
Paper, machine (cylinder)/ _ Automatic Acceleration of 
foterminkcing Wes oe ss lees Dickinson, John/1809 railway motors....>..... Westinghouse,G. |1904 
Magnet, electro........... CNTY Ae sesa, es 1828 Gyroscope compass and 
Mowing machine.......... Manning....... 1831 stabilizer ...5 och... eu oe oe ISDOITY Sas eee 1905 
Telegraph, magnetic.......|Morse......... 832 Radio vacuum tube-triode.|De Forest...... 1907 
BREA DCI conn SICK viecnic'as oo McCormick.. . .|1833 Lens, fused bifocal......... BOTseh «cece aoe 1908 
Pistol (revolver) .......... fh 835 Airplane, hydro........... Curtissi: S00 ss 1911 
FIBIVestersc cs we ee eee IMOOFr@ eee. nes 1836 Electric filter (telephone). ..|Campbell...... 1911 
Match, phosphorus........ Phillips... .....|1836 Lamp, mercury vapor...... Hewitt......... 1912 
Rubber, vulcanized....... Goodyear...... 1839 Tungsten. ductile......... Coolidge....... 1912 
Ether, use as an anaesthetic|/Long.......... 1842 Electric Ship Propulsion— 3 
Hathesburrets on 5 li... eo. TEe( cl: pee eee 1845 nay: Emmet.*....... 1913 
Tire, pneumatic. ... Burton, W.M,./1913 
‘Printing press, rotary Fessenden. .....|1913 
sages ogee. 2 
n, safety...... ee DR Ee ie Sn ae eee x Vas 
Turbine, hydrauli ...|Francis 1849 Tungsten (drawn) filament mea ‘ve 
Engine, electric (locomot.)|Vail.. 1851 PREELED so he a otahaty vi say ah even aia Coolidge...... -.|1913 
Beene with brake...... ee ry eet oe tube multi-grid...|/Langmuir...... 1913 
PED ADER- jas. lo t.v450 o:< ° - 
OU a rn Agliys che. 1857 Perens ele Snoas 
Shoe-sewing machine...... McKay... 1860 
Machine gun............. Gatling........ 1861 
Monitor, warship......... Ericsson, .....< 1861 
Motion picture projector...|Sellers......... 1861 
Printing press, web........ LOCH ..s aries oe 1865 
Paper, from wood pulp, sul- ; 
PEE DEOCOSA sila cin v-si00 ise Tilghman...... 1866 
\ oe eer railway...... ar o Sve eR Cente noes 
* Paper, sulfite process...... ghman...... Cond 
re pia Soil rita SEE inp oh ay ae aay teen (telephone) ot aah er 
rigerator car, railway...|David.......... Voi aio. 
Typewriter............-.. Sholes & Glidden| 1868 be PO aa a ech 
PPAR Is % 2s 7 5.0). Westinghouse. ../1869 |} Lacquers, nitro cellulose... 
UL GS tt 18 Gasoline, anti-knock (lead 
Car coupler............. Bthigd)s..cs Mess Mo eee Midgely 1922 
Pelceraph, quadruple Pushbutton elevator... 1) | Larson... ...):/1922 
ee Bo Nel ae Bromine, from sea water. . .|Edgar and 
Talking machin Lens, achromatic fused Di-| ba phir 
Welding, electric. Locales. ih em Drescher 1924 
Lamp, incandescen Orthophonic phonograph. ..|Harrison...... 1924 
IDE OPO. nes i. Vitamin D, by irradiation ..|Steenbock...__. 1924 
Pen, fountain Dynamic loudspeaker... .- Rice & Kellogg | |1924 
Pen, fountain............. Circuit breaker (oil blast) ard 1925 
Trolley car, electric.) +.) 1. Van Depoele Engine, gas, compound, . . _|Eickemeyer... 11926 
and Sprague ... .|1884-87/| Permalloy (telephone) ...."|Flmen 1926 
Aluminum, electrolytic pro- Color photography, ‘con-| 7 
Jo )396. 0506 DOR o ane ee Ball...........(1885 trolled penetration process|Mannes and 
pene tyRS tis: ....|/Mergenthaler. ieee Godowsky 1928 
ransformer, A.C......... anley.......4 plea ay 
Monotype............... Lanston...... 1887 Nylon (aboioheier. oi fe 8. Dowoven’.123a8 
Motor, split-phase induc- thetic polyamides ‘ Caroth 930 
Mantobciaehine: 00. Burroughs... fiesa |] Retegerants, “low ~"boiting| "on ==" [88 
Calelum carbide. aes : a3 Willson. wees ey 1888 ‘orine compounds. ..,... Midgely s50) 7) em 
oto film, transparent... .|/Eastman- tees 
Goodwin...... 1ssg__|} Rubber (neoprene) chioro- 
ite ee yl Sits pists) tic Subllenberges HESS. Ha oat eM Coa eee 
icon carbide............ cheson........ 1891 
Steel alloy...... Harvey.......! Bynamic loudspeaker 


been practically dedicated to the 
public because no 
royalties have ever been charged for its use or 


other restriction placed upon ii 
puttie wincrete aaa ts universal adoption 


The phosphorus match 


whom Allin, b: 
right to manufacture. 
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et a ee el 


em etsy 
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Danziger 


Paper, from wood pulp, 
5 't) oe .| 1884|Dahl 
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GREAT INVENTIONS—FOREIGN 
Nation- 
Invention Date} Inventor ality Invention Date| Inventor med 
Pendulum... .. 1581| Galileo Italian Rayon (nitrocellul "1884 
moses viel AOS MINOR... ose)| 1884|Chardonnet, ./French 
ph ped Picea: aoe 11 i os ai a9 Dutch en pase on 1884|Hadfield..... English 
2 xtu 
dium natrate and sul- (lime-copper sulfate)| 1885|Millardet....]/French | 
uric AY ee at 1648|Glauber..... German ||Powder, smokeless. ...| 1886|Vielle........|French + 
Enos. pendulum... ..} 1657|)Huygens....|Dutech Gold (eyanide process 
uttle ,flying........ 1733|Kay.........|/English for extraction) ...... 1887) MacArthur- 
Leydeg jan (conden- Forest. .... British 
eet cis eck “deg 1745|von Kleist. ...|German ||Tire, pneumatic... ... 1888|Dunlop. ..:. .|/English 
ulturic acid (lead Rayon (cuprammon- 
chamber process)....| 1746)/Roebuck..... {English CELT a ee REN ne Bee ae 1890/Dupeisses....|French 
Cement, hydraulic. ... 1756|Smeaton. ....|English Rayon (viscose) 1892)|Cross and Be- 
, achromatic.....| 1758)/Dolland..... English Vie). Oe ae English 
1765| Watt. ....... English GON. even. 2 Hees Hoffman. ... .|Austriap 
ees INANE: ee 1893|Welsback . -.. 
.|'1767|Hargreaves. .|English Oxygen (from liqui ce 
-| 1783|Montgolfier . .|French PA) ER tae wae 1895|Linde....... German 
1785}Cartwright. ..}English Rayon (acetate)...... 1895|Cross and Be- 
1791|LeBlanc.....|French VAR tensed English 
1798|Tennant.....|English pre Seda wireless, se0nlp i 
ow frequency....... TOCCE, 5 i..5 
bes oe wears < Poa — Rkeeots eee pad teed ae ‘Sy beets 
ae eye phor, synthesis o eller 30% 
Recbaracs © eh sehoecae le 
# gh frequency.....- 1 arconl.....|Italian 
clusion of air) .......} 1810/Appert...... French op ee i 1899/Dreser. ...... German 
Safety lamp......... 1816|)Davy........ English Motor, internal com- 
Stethoscope......... 16|Laennec.....|French ARSE IOUS 6515. sb 81 1900/Diesel....... German 
~ Kaleidoseope........ 1817|Brewster....|English || Nitric acid (oxidation 
Urea, synthetic, trom of ammonia......... 1900|Ostwaldt....|German 
ammonium cyanate..| 1828|Wohler......|German |j Steel, electric........ 1900|Heroult. .... .|French 
Sewing machine...... 1830)Thimonnier . .|French Fat, hardening of..... ..|German 
Match, phosphorus...| 1831|Sauria....... French IAJEDIADD 625... so hada .|German 
eee er, SCreW...... 1831|Sauvage.....|French Bomb, depth......... . |Swedish 
uric acid (contact Barbital, sedative. ... German 
rocess) ----| 183%]Phillips. ..... English ||Cyanide (from 
CaGs-tNa). i. : ..' 1905|Caro and 
1836| Wheatstone. .|English Frank....,.)/German 
1837|Ericsson.....|Swedish || Lubricants, solvent re- 
1838| Wheatstone. .|English nd) SP ders! 1908|Edeleanu .. . .|Dutch 
Photography 1839|Daguerre and Novocaine........... 1908|LeBrocq.....|English 
Nience..... French lass, laminated... . 1909|Benedictus. ..|French 
Din 2 a a ae 1842|Mac Millian. ./Scottish ||Coal, hydrogenation 
Mercerization of cel- to liquid fuels....... 1910/Bergius...... German 
lulose textiles....... 1843|Mercer, J....|English ||Tungsten filament in- . 
Cement, Portland 1848|Johnson.....|English eandescent lamp....| 1912/Just and 
Lithopone 1851\de Douhet. . .|French Hansmian: 7. teed 
Gyroscope..........- 1852|Foucanta....|French Nitrogen fixation.....| 1913)Haber....... German 
Telegraph, duplex....| 1853/Ginti........ Austrian || Airplane, helicopter...| 1916/Brennan..,.. English 
Burn, gas. .......... 1855|Bunsen...... an ||Steel,stainless....... 1916|Brearley.....)/Eng: 
Dye, aniline (coal- Urea - formaldehyde 
tar) mauve......... 1856|Perkin.......)/English Peeing 2. .\.0.. 2042 o] LOLS) JOnW se osteo Czech 
Steel................| 1856|Bessemer....|English || Lubricants, high pres- 
Dynamo, cont. current} 1860)|Picinotti.....|Italian HONE atk - sae © 1919/Southcombe 
Linoleum..........- 1860] Walton...... English and Wells.. .|English 
Furnace, electric. .... 186} |Siemens..... English ||Insulin (isolation for 
Powder, smokeless. 1863|Schultze..... German medical use) ........} 1922/Collip....... Canadi 
Soda (from salt, am Carbon oxides (hydro- 
monia and C. 02)..... 1863|Solvay....... Belgian genation to gasoline 
Typewriter.......... 1864|Mitterhoffer .|Austrian || and oils)........... 1925/Fisher and 
PROFDOGG 2). 5.010100 «ies 1866| Whitehead.. . |English ropsch....|/German 
Dynamite........... 1867|Nobel.......|Sw hn || Methanol, synthesis of] 1925|Patart....... French 
Chlorine (from air an Television........... 1926|Baird........ Scottis 
hydrochloric acid) ...| 1868|Deacon... English ||Soap hard water 
Dynamo, cont. current Belgian Soapless,”” based on 
Tithopone.. 2-5... alcohol sulfates...... 1928 'Bertsch...... German 
Torpedo, dirigible Gasoline, high octane.| 1930 Ipatieff...,..|Russian 
Engine, gas, cycle Resin, synthetic 
Engine, auto, 2-stroke (methyl methacry- 
Cream separater..... ARUG) po ee tenn salt Wie: lesa 3 1931/Hill.......,.|English 
Indigo, synthesis of Sulfanilamide, ther: 
Te Ae aeons 1883|Swan........|English peutic use of........| 1935|Domagk.....|German 


sulfate (Krat ‘oc.| 1884|/Dahl,....... } 


Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove in Germany, a 
bicycle powered by a gasoline engine of his own 
invention. 

In 1890, at Montrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
put his 4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
cooling system, and its magneto ignition on 4 
wagon chassis—thereby creating, it is said, the 
first 4-cylinder automobile. | ‘ 

In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 
in the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. E. 
Duryea, sears ee: the first American contest, 
in Chicago Ov. ( & 

On July , 1894, Elwood Hayues drove to Kokomo, 
Ind., a gasoline automobile of his own invention. 
The Eat ad and Haynes machines are in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

The paper machine, now known as the Four- 
drinier, invented by Robert in 1799, w remoted 
by Didot and Gamble, designed by in, and 


financed by the Fourdrinier brothers, finally ap- 


pearing as the Fourdrinier machine in 1804. This ~ 


is the machine used for making newspaper, book 

aper, and the greater share of the paper which 
is used for printing, wrapping, and many other 
purposes. The first Fourdrinier machine used in 
this country was imported from England in 1827 
and set up at Saugerties, New York. The modern 
Fourdrinier machine was projected in 1889 and 
1890 in its present form. 

Announcement of the death of Valdemar Poulsen, 
Danish co-inventor of a wireless telephone system 
and discoverer of the Poulsen ares and waves upon 
which his method of radio-telegraphy was based, 
was made in August, 1942, by the National Ameri- 


can Denmark Association. Word of his death was_ 


received through Free Denmark, a paper published 
in London, He was 73 years old. Dr. Poulsen was 
credited with being the co-inventor of the wireless 
telephone. 


:. 
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. : Wonders of the Ancient World 


Source: Historical Records ~ 3 


Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
the west bank of the Nile. They date from about 
3000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 

_ step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
_ Second king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 
E The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
said. The workers were let go home only at 
planting and harvest time. 
F In May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
west of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
‘cially described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
of copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
and other items. 

In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 

_ ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 

in was discovered, in a silyer sarcophagus, _the 

-Mmummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 

named Sheshonq, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
_ nasty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
thought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
: father-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshonq 

_ conquered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 

___ The two skeletons in the chamber with the 
] mummy were presumably those of servants. They 
_ Were so decomposed it was impossible to determine 

_-their identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
was still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
_ canopic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
heads of animals, others as heads of humans. 
_ ._ The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 

dynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
early in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 

the mummy was of solid silver. The head 
of the mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
similar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
rest of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
the percppharus were found many bracelets and 
necklaces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 

_8.pair of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
which adorned the mummy. The dampness of 
\ the Delta region had caused the mummy to de- 
‘compose, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
most of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
have been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 

_ Also found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 
_ son of Psou-sen-nes. 
__ The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
7156 feet Square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
_diorite, a hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
_ were discovered early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
yetiles or more from the Nile. 

‘South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 


: 


Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
tian belief that every king, after his death, was 
like the sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make 
a journey daily from the East to the West. To be 

reborn each day in the East he must return at 
night from West to East. To make these two trips 
daily, he had two boats—a day boat and a night 
boat. The latter was called a resurrection boat, 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 

Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 


Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
_ Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
ountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 


chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 


Wonders of the World is 
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reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens.-.They date from about 600 B.C, 

Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient but now vanished city on the east side of 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint. monument, from plans by the architect 
Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by_Herostratus, a crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, was 2 the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent intexior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble _light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of _Pechili, 
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peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615x510 feet, and the floor of 
the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit: 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
$e75,000,000). The work of construction was done 

y 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. 

Tis Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according to Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
*“inclinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi, 
“The results were almost incredible,’’ Dr. Krynine 
said. ‘“‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
of oa all these movements are microscopically 
small.’’ 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 peace The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in = 

Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam.’Then it went to 
stance, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
sixteen miles below Washington, is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was orig- 
inally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who, in 1674, granted five thousand 
acres to Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. 
The division between Spencer and Washington put 
John Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of 
the Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George haere esti 

Lawrence Washington, elder half brother of 
George Washington, is said to have built the orig- 
inal house (1743) and renamed the plantation 
Mount Vernon, in honor of Admiral Vernon, under 
whom he had served in the West Indies. Lawrence 
Washington died in 1752 and two years later the 
title passed to George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the 
remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build- 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be- 
come the first president of the United States; and 


_returned to it after eight years of service. Two 


years later, (1799) he died and was buried there. 


the south, where they established a ne i 
Capital at Pnom Penh. w Gambon % 
Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years ; 

&g0 and now in ruins, inclosed 915 acres of ground, ; 

but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 

of connected halls, with open courts. is 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at : 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th a 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
covered with gems. 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There are 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together*they are 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 
forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mil- 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Palace 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Chambers 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. ° 

In France and Spain there are caves on the 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric men 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects, 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. They are 
all hag os of both the ancient and the modern 
world. ‘ 

Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in Mexico. 
When the Spaniards entered the central basin they 
were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ar- 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields of 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a brisk 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashioned 
by the Indians in the shallow lake of Xochimilco, 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pres- 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had built 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, upon 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. The 
‘4slands’’ were formed of rafts of decaying vege- 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored by 
thrusting quick-growing slips of Salix Bonplan- 
} diana through them. The term ‘‘floating garden” 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier 

travelers were based on a misconception. 


The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 
plantation were left to General Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washingotn, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both. the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. It is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 
aac “in trust for the people of the United 

ates.’’ ‘ 

The Mansion and grounds are open to visitors 
ey day during the year, including Sundays and 

Olidays. 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
the home and tomb of Washington for future 
enerations. The income derived from the entrance 
ee of 25 cents maintains the estate. The organ= 
ization consists of a Regent and Vice Regents 
representing the various states, who serve without 
remuneration. The present regent is Mrs. Horace 
Mann Towner, elected in 1937. 

General Washington wrote of Mount Vernon: 
“No estate in the United States is more pleasantly 
situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and 
healthy country, 300 miles by water from the sea, 
and on one of the finest rivers in the world. . . 
I can truly say I had rather be at Mount Vernon 
with, a friend or two about me than to be attended 
at the seat of government by the officers of state 
and the representatives of every power in Europe” 
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Me! Sulfanilamide and the Sulfa Drugs Group — Kg 
mS BY DAVID DIETZ . 


Death and disease are suffering their major 
_ defeats of the 20th century at the hands of the 
_ sulfonamide drugs. There are fiye of them now in 
_ general use—sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfathi- 
_ ozole, sulfadiazine and sulfaguanidine. 

Physicians give the drugs by mouth or shoot them 
into the blood stream with hypodermic needles. 
_ Surgeons sprinkle crystals of them in wounds and 
_ surgical incisions. They also have been made into 

@ paste for the treatment of skin diseases, — 
: So completely are these drugs revolutionizing the 


the practice of medicine will soon be divided into 

two parts—against those diseases that can be cured 
_ with the sulfa drugs and against those that cannot. 
___ Hundreds of thousands of persons living in the 
7 United States today owe their lives to these mi- 
7 raculous drugs which pulled them through illnesses 
_ that would have been fatal only a few years ago. 
An even larger number recovered quickly and easily 
_ from ailments that previously would have meant 
long months in the hospital, perhaps even difficult 
and serious surgical operations. 


treatment of disease that some authorities think 


eradicated within the next 10 years by use of the 
sulfa drugs. SS 

_ The first triumph of sulfanilamide was over 
Only a 


_ the use of some sulfa drug is indicated. 

_ Among “‘strep’’ diseases that can be treated 
_ successfully with these drugs are scarlet fever, 
; peered fever, severe sore throat, erysipelas and 
“tl streptococcus forms of pneumonia, meningitis, 
mastoid infection, peritonitis and septicemia, 

_ The sulfa drugs are now being used successfully 


Wise they are used for various forms of meningitis, 
peritonitis and septicemia due to germs other than 
the streptococcus. 
- Sulfanilamide, considered by many the greatest 
chemical discovery of the 20th century, stood on 
_ the shelf for 20 years before anyone knew what it 
‘as good for. For two decades men died from the 
swift onslaught of pneumonia, mothers perished 
of childbed fever, children succumbed to infections 
_ of ear, nose and throat. And all the while the drug 
_ needed to halt the invading hordes of germs was 


and. 
The inventor of sulfanilamide—for it is a 
chemical invention—disappeared into obscurity 
_ once he had created the drug. Virtually nothing 
is known about him except his name—P. Gelmo. 
@ young student at the University of 
mV In 1908 he submitted a thesis for his 
doctor's degree. His paper, describing the prepara- 
n of sulfanilamide, was published in a German 
chemical journal. 
No one was much. 


_ many. In the middle of the 19th century a young 
British chemist, William Henry Perkin, made the 
first dye from coal tar, and during the next half 

century chemists kept busy developing new products 

from this substance. 

_In_ 1909 the chemists of the 

the I. G. Farbenindustrie, experimented with sul- 

_ fanilamide and found that it could be joined to 
other chemical substances in the preparation of 

pene gouk that discovery didn’t seem particularly 


German dye trust, 


= 


useful. 
_ Sulfanilamide almost came down off the shelf 
_ during the first World War. At the Rockefeller 
_ Institute in New York, Dr. W. A. Jacobs, a phar- 
maceutical chemist, and his assistant, Dr. Maurice 
Heidelberger, were trying to make a quinine com- 
Fuca as effective against bacteria as quinine itself 
s eeee the parasite that causes malaria. 
’ The two Rockefeller scientists hitched the mole- 


Science Editor of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


cule of quinine to all sorts of molecules of other 
substances, one of these being sulfanilamide. 

1919 they reported on their experiments in the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. Many 
of the substances created, they said, were highly 
successful in killing germs in test tubes. Tney 
published nothing more on the subject, which seems 
to lead to the conclusion that the various sub- 
stances were not successful in killing germs in 
experimental animals. ¥ - 

And so another decade slipped by, while men and 
women and children continued to die of all the 
diseases from which sulfanilamide might have 
rescued them. And now the story shifts back to 
Germany and the German dye trust. 

In 1930, Dr. Heinrich Horlein, head of the 
trust’s drug department, called in Dr. Gerhard 
Domagk, a pathologist who was studying cancer 
in the I. G. Farbenindustrie laboratories, and pro- 
posed that he hunt for a drug that would conquer 
the blood-destroying streptococcus germ. Horlein 
assigned two of his best chemists to prepare new 
drugs for Dr. Domagk to try out on the deadly 
“‘strep’’ germs. ~~ 

In 1932, Dr. Domagk reported the end of his 
quest. He had tried drug after drug prepared by 
the two highly skilled .chemists. The one that 
finally worked contained ‘sulfanilamide. There is 
no record of how Dr. Horlein took this announce- 
ment. For he had joined the dye trust as a 
struggling young chemist in 1909 and his first job 
had been to see what he could do with sulfanila- 
mide. He had only tried making dyes from it. It 
had never occurred to him to try it as a germ 

iller. 

Three more years went by while various German 

doctors tried out the new drug. Im 1935 Dr. 
Domagk published an account of his original trials 
on mice and rabbits in 1932, and five great German. 
clinics in quick succession announced phenomenal 
success with the new drug, ‘‘prontosil.’’ 
. The French soon discovered that prontosil was 
a combination of sulfanilamide and a red ‘dye 
which, in the body of an animal or human being, 
broke down into its component parts. The sul- 
fanilamide alone did the work. The red dye was 
unnecessary. With this discovery the German 
patent on prontosil became equally useless, for 
anyone was free to manufacture the compound that 
Gelmo had created in 1908. 

The British gave the task of testing the new 
drug to one of their most distinguishe men, Dr. 
Leonard Colebrook of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital in 
London. He was the leading authority on childbed 
fever, which sets in so frequently after childbirth 
and until then had proved fatal in one out of 
every four cases, In 1936 Dr. Colebrook treated 64 
cases with the new drugs and saved the lives of 
61 mothers. Sulfanilamide had cut the mortality 
rate from 25 to less than 5 per cent. He made his 
report in London that summer at the International 
Congress of Microbiology. In the audience was Dr. 
Perrin Long of Johns Hopkins Hospital, who hur- 
ried to Baltimore and began trying the new drugs, 
first on mice, then on human beings. ; 

America first became aware of sulfanilamide just 
before the end of 1936, when Dr. Long was called 
in to use the new drug on the son of the President 
of the United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
then a student at Harvard. Young Roosevelt had 
been taken to a Boston hospital with a “‘strep’’ 
throat. From that time sulfanilamide and its 
derivatives have passed from one success to 
orn 1939 the Swedish P 

n e Swedis arliament awarded the 
Nobel Prize to Dr. Domagk, but the Nazi govern- 
ment would not let him accept it. 

Sulfadiazine, newest of the sulfa derivatives, 
may prove to be the magic bullet of which Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich, a German chemist, dreamed—the 
chemical missile that would knock out germs with- 
out harming human tissues. ‘‘We must learn 
shoot microbes with magic bullets,’’ Dr. Ehrlich 
used to say. He pointed the way by inventing the 
first of such chemical weapons, the arsenic com- 
pound known as salvarsan, used in the treatment 


of_syphilis. . 
was.made director of the — 


In 1906 Dr. Ehrlich 
newly established Royal Institute for Experimental 
ain. Dr.- 


Pld aed at Frankfort on the M: h 
Ehrlich was impressed by the way germs absorbed 
dyes and thus became visible under ibe microscope> 
y not, he reasoned, find a dye which not only 
would color the microbes but kill them too, end 
without injuring surrounding human tissues? Kite 


é 


Sulfa Drugs and Their Use; Narcotic Drug Laws 


This search led him to the perfection of sal- 
varsan in 1910. Unfortunately for him and for 
the world, neither he nor anyone else realized that 
in sulfanilamide there lay a bullet even more 
Magicai than salvarsan. But sulfanilamide, when 
it finally came into general use in 1936, was a chal- 
lenge as well asa miracle to British and American 
a etd a and Reka Impressed by the 

accomplished, they al: 
by its many toxic effects. es fs ope 

For sulfanilamide is a two-edged sword, Wrongly 
used it may cause dangerous changes in the cor- 
Puscles of the blood. It has many toxic effects, 
mental as well as physical. 

Sulfanilamide is a complex molecule, consisting 
of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen 
and sulphur. Its basis is a ring of six carbon atoms. 

The various derivatives of sulfanilamide are con- 
structed by adding additional molecules of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and sulphur. Sulfapyridine, 
achieved in England in 1938, represents an altera- 
tion of the right side of the sulfanilamide molecule 
and Seemed more valuable than the original drug 
in treating many types of pneumonia. 

In 1939 in America came sulfathiozole, valuable 
because it would attack a type of germ which the 
others would not—the staphylococcus. The year 
1940 brought two additional forms, sulfadiazine 
and sulfaguanidine, both American creations. Suf- 
fadiazine comes closest to Dr. Ehrlich’s magic 
bullet, seeming to be at the same time the most 
powerful and the least toxic. 

Its use has been found possible in many cases 
where toxic reactions to the other derivatives were 
so great as to prohibit their use. Even more amaz- 
ing is the fact that it can be used in certain cases 
to relieve conditions which ordinarily occur as toxic 
reactions to the other sulfa drugs. This does not 
mean, however, that it can be used as an antidote 
to the toxic reactions of the other sulfa drugs. 

Thus Drs. Maxwell Finland, Elias Strauss and 
Osler L. Peterson of Boston reported a series of 446 
cases treated with sulfadiazine among which a 
number of the patients were already suffering from 
impaired functions of the liver and kidney. 

The three doctors also reported a number of 
cases of patients suffering from a leucopenia or 
diminished number of white blood cells who showed 
a@ rise in the white blood cell count during treat- 


ment. 

The sulfanilamide drugs have revolutionized war 
surgery. Complications that were the dread of the 
medical man in World War I are disappearing in 
World War II. These facts are pointed out by 
Capt. C. S. Stephenson, who heads the Division of 
Preventive Medicine of the Navy's Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Gas gangrene, peritonitis, tetanus or lockjaw 
were among the chief sources of infections in war 
wounds in the past. As Capt. Stephenson points 
out, lockjaw has been conquered by the use of 
tetanus toxoid as a preventive vaccine. The other 
complications are being conquered by the sul- 
fanilamide drugs. Surgeons sprinkle sulfanilamide 
jin wounds today much as a small boy might 


* sprinkle sugar on his cereal. 


In World War I complications due to infections 
in abdominal wounds ran to about 80 per cent and 
caused a tremendous mortality. Capt. Stephenson 
points out that there was no gas gangrene and no 
tetanus among men wounded at Pearl Harbor. 
Every man with an abdominal wound who reached 
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the operating table alive is still alive. Ther 
no peritonitis or other infection. hee 

For decades one of the most difficult problems 
facing the medical profession has been acute ap- 
Pendicitis—not because of the difficulty ofs re- 
moving an appendix, which is one of the easiest of 
all operations, but because of danger that the 
infected appendix might burst before the opera- 
tion, spill its infection into the abdominal cavity 
and cause peritonitis. 

Today, thanks to sulfathiozole, peritonitis has 
lost its terror. Sulfadiazine also is finding use both 
in military and civilian life as a treatment for 
burns. It was reported recently ut the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore that spraying sul- 
fadiazine on burns is one of the most effective 
treatments yet devised. 

The experience at Johns Hopkins Hospital indi- 
cated that no preliminary washing or cleaning is 
necessary when burns are treated with sulfadiazine. 
The stuff can be sprayed directly on the burns. 
Amazingly enough, it relieves the. pain as well, 
frequently making use of narcotics unnecessary. 
Another derivative which may prove exceedingly 
important in the present war is sulfaguanidine- 
This variation of sulfanilamide differs from the 
others in that it is not absorbed rapidly by the 
blood stream. When administered by mouth it 
stays largely in the intestinal tract. 

For this reason it is particularly useful in the 
treatment of bacillary dysentery, which has con- 
stituted a serious danger in all wars of the past. 

In the summer of 1941, more than 300,000 tablets 
of sulfaguanidine were sent from San Francisto for 
the use of the Chinese armies to check an epidemic 
of bacillary dysentery. They had been requested 
by Dr. Robert K. S. Lim, director of the Medical 
Relief Corps of the Chinese Red Cross, who had 
just read of the new development in an American 
medical journal. 

In December word came from Dr. Lim that 
another sulfa drug, sulfathiozole, was being tried 
as a remedy for bubonic plague, which had broken 
out in Hunan Province. The drug, sent to China 
by the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, 
was rushed by plane to Changtze in that province. 

Among most recent developments in the sulfa 
drugs has been an ointment made from sulfa- 
thiozole for the treatment of certain skin diseases. 

These ointments, however, will not help all skin 
diseases and their use must be predicated upon the 
decision of the physician. They should be used only 


under the direction of a competent physician since — 


self-administration may lead to many of the 
dangerous toxic effects arleady mentioned. ; 

Medical men and biochemists in many labora- 
tories are now experimenting with several hundred 
other derivatives of the sulfanilamide series. Some 
of these look extremely promising and in time a 
number of them will undoubtedly be approved for 
general use. One is extremely useful in surgery of 
the intestinal tract because it is so slowly absorbed 
by the blood. Accordingly it virtually sterilizes. the 
intestinal tract and greatly facilitates surgery by 
removing the danger of infection. Another de- 
rivative, on the contrary, is almost immediately 
absorbed by the blood stream but appears almost 
unchanged in the urinary tract. It may, therefore 
be of unusual efficiency in treating infections of 
this tract. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that the present 
approved list of five sulfa drugs will soon be 
expanded to include many more, 


. 
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UNIFORM NARCOTIC DRUG ACT 
Source: United States Government Official Report 


One additional State, Maine, adopted the Uni- 
form Narcotic Drug Act during the year. Prior to 
1941 it had been adopted in 39 States, in the 
District of Columbia, and in the Territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The States of Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, New 
York, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin enacted an amendment, recommended by 
the Bureau of Narcotics, conditionally exempting 
from the provisions of the Uniform Narcotic Drug 
Act of their respective States preparations con- 
taining not more than 1 grain of codeine to the 
ounce. Under this amendment, preparations con- 
taining opium, heroin, or morphine are no longer 


exempt from the genera} control provisions of the 


act; the retail sale of paregoric, for instance, may — 


be made only pursuant to a lawful prescription. 

The number of addicts in the United States is 
now estimated at not more than one in every 3,000 
of the population, a reduction of at least 66 percent 
in the two decades previous thereto. This decrease 
in addition corresponds closely with the reduction 
achieved throughout Canada, ; 

The office of the New York State Commissioner 
of Correction has announced a decrease of 35 per- 
cent in the number of arrests for possession or 
distribution of narcotics in New York during 1941. 
They noted an unusual shortage of narcotics in 


unlawful circulation. 


‘How to Use a Watch as a Compass for Direction 


2 u are on a hike or in the woods and have 
oat wou compass, an ordinary watch (set by local 
sun time) can be used to determine which way is 
forth or south and from this reading find the four 


' Boints of the compass. To do this turn the watch 


so that the hour hand points to the sun. Half way 
between the hour hand and 12 o’clock is then south. 


If you are mebrs. the equator this halfway point is 


naturally nor! 
/ 


me 
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The two most important points to be: remembered 
in any poison case in which the individual is con- 
scious are: (1) dilute; (2) cause vomiting. e 
These can both be accomplished at the same time 
by having the patient immediately drink large 
_ quantities of soap suds, soda in water, salt water, 
or even plain water. These are all more nauseating 
if given lukewarm. } 
__ The secret of success is to give enough. Start 
with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 
_ Tesults in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
_ the- back of the throat with the finger is also a 
valuable aid in encouraging vomiting. 
_ Services of a physician should always be secured 
@S soon as possible. ¢ 
Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 
spirits, etc.; also wood or methyl! alcohol. 
Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red. Later, 
skin clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
- unconsciousness. ee 
Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
- ammonia—1}5 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water. Do not exhaust-by making walk. Wrap 
warmly and put to bed. In extreme cases, 
breathing may stop and it will be necessary to 
‘ gee eeiacial respiration by the prone pressure 
__ method. 
- Arsenic—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 
green. 5 
Symptoms—Severe pains in stomach; purging; 
vomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness of 
throat: cold sweats; profound shock. 
_ /Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
_ until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
_ ammonia if needed. Keep warm. _ 
_Bichloride of Mercury—Corrosive sublimate, anti- 
septic tablets or other mercury salts. 

__ Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
_yery irritating-and frequently turns the mouth, 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes 

‘swollen and there is a metallic taste. Other 
Sik Symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

_ Treatment—After vomiting has been repeatedly 
. aad give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 

Carbolic Acid or Phenol—Symptoms—A _yery 
_ powerful corrosive poison. Mouth, lps, throat 
and often the face burned. Vomiting often pro- 
duced. In severe cases unconsciousness comes on 
early and soon death, 

“‘Treatment—Immediate and repeated washing 
of the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed 
at once. Burns of the lips, mouth and throat 
‘may be treated by immediate application of 
- _ alcohol to stop further burning. 
_ Caustic pets (ie Ammonia, strong ammonia 
* liniment; (2) lime, quicklime; (3) potash, 
caustic Leroy (4) soda, caustic soda. 
i my) 


2 
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_ quantities of one of the previously mentioned 
emetics, then give soothing liquids and stimu- 
ants if needed. 
_ Corrosive Acids—(1) Acetic, (2) nitric, (3) hydro- 
My Stig (4) sulphuric, (5) also weaker acids as 
oxalic. re 
. Symptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat and stomac Wherever the stronger 
acids touch the ski | or mucous membranes, 
_ they are destroyed.’ Frequently vomiting or 
purging. More or less suffocation from swelling 
_ of the throat, great prostration and shock. ; 
_,. Treatment—Large quantities of soap suds make 
_ the best emetic in these cases. However, any of 
_ the previously mentioned emetics will do. After 
Vomiting is induced may give soothing liquids as 
milk, eggs and milk or olive oil. Stimulants are 
usually required and aromatic spirits of am- 


‘ 


_ Principal danger is from exhaust gases fro; 
automobiles and leaky gas pipes. Also found in 
leaky furnaces and stoves, gas stoves without flue 
connections, in burning buildings; etc. 

Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
Pic: but Sain iad Pe Me ae red 

j On, especially of ears, lips and nails, an 
® stopping of breathing. : 
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Poisons and Antidotes 


: ; ae Neon 
Poisons and Their Antidotes 
Source: Medical Staff, American Red Cross 
Food Poisoning (formerly called Ptomaine)— 
Iodine—Owing to its wide use in the treatment of 

Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead 


Nitrate, of Silver—Lunar caustic. 


Opium—Laudanum, morphine, 


pen, poe Many rat poisons and vermin 


Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools. 


Strychnine or Nux Vomica—Often taken acci- 


Veronal-Luminal, etc, 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISON 


~, o 


monia is quite suitable here. 


Poisoning by contaminated foods that have be- 
come infected with poisonous organisms. Chicken, | 
fish, potatoes, and hash, may be especially - 
dangerous. : Caf 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Severe 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration and 
weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 
eruption on the skin. 

Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
castor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
lant or hot coffee or 14 teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia well diluted with water. 


scratches, cuts and wounds, it is found in every 
household, and as a consequence there are cases 
where children or adults have taken it acci- 
dentally or otherwise. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been induced, 
give starch or flour mixed with water to about 
the thickness of buttermilk. 


Symptoms—Throat dry, megallic taste with 
much thirst; colic in abdomen} cramps in legs; 
a aie sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying the 
stomach, may give 14 oz. Epsom Salts in water. 
Stimulants if needed, and soothing liquids. 


Symptoms—Pain in. mouth and_ stomach. 
Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomit 
first white then black. 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic in 
this case. If not readily available, give other 
emetics. Then soothing drinks, as milk or milk - 
and eggs. Stimulants if necessary. 

codeine, heroin, 
some soothing syrups and cough 


paregoric; 
mixtures. 
Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconscious- 
ness. Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing 
full and slow at first, gradually slower and 
Ses abe Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed then 
purple. : 
Treatment—May have difficulty getting emetic 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. ay to arouse 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do not 
exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. Stimulants 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. 


killers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting. 
een from nose, blooding, purging, con- | 
vulsions. ; 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce of 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulants. 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils, 


Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhea. 
Discharges sometimes Carpe gece by blood. 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grows 
very weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. 

Treatment—Same as food poisoning. 


dentally by small children who find ‘‘candy” 

or tablets left for some adult member Of ao 

family. Also strychnine is frequently used on 

ie Poison animals and in some vermin 
ers. 

Symptoms—First twitching of the hands and 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muscles 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms of 
ae gas ete, legeed. Spasms of muscles _ 
so grea a reathing is pre t ¢ 
Becomes dusky," - prevented and face : 

reatment—After vomiting is induce 
charcoal may be given, Repeat emigtic ene 


lad oe 


Symptoms—Patient becomes very dro ; 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the aiean he ors 
déep that the patient cannot be aroused. 


Treatment—Same as for Opium. * 


Treatment—1. Remove patient from 

containing carbon monoxide, 2. mt oe 

respiration immediatel 

pressure method if b 

Administer oxygen as 

so} ced n loxide ab m 93% . 
carbon dioxide 7% is usually use sh 

4. Keep the victim flat, wateenanc ns ees 

Afterward give plenty of rest. 


First Aid in Drowning and Other Accidents 823 


Help in Case of Drowning and Other Accidents 
Source: Medical Staff, American Red Cross 


Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and | the arm pit or groin and twisting till the fi 
Other Suffocations— blood is stopped. Loosen every 15 minutes. Allow 3 

1, Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended | remain loose if bleeding has stopped, but watch 
“directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and closely and retighten if bleeding commences again 
With the face turned outward and resting on hand | Bleeding from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can 
or forearm, so nose and mouth are free. be controlled by applying a clean compress or 

2. Kneel, straddling patient’s thighs with your} dressing over the wound, bandaging snugly and 
Knees placed at such a distance from the hip bones | then applying pressure with the hand directly over 
SO as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to | the dressing if necessary. Elevating the part aids 
heel of hands. Place palms of hands on small of | Open Wounds—On scratches and slight wounds 
back, with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger | apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
le eee lowest ae one oe gtr oe AY eae ae psg cleansed with high-grade benzine. 
Natural position, and tips o ngers out of sight. €n wounds should be covere i 

ie Wor arms Se pes se eres peri a pasenen. a vered with gauze and 
so © weight of your body is gradually brought ever wash or touch a wound with fi : 
to bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be | Not touch that part of the gause that comes a 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the | contact with the wound. Never use cobwebs, to- 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This | bacco, waste or oil. 

- Operation should take about two seconds. Burns—All burns may be treated with tannic 

4. Now immediately swing backward, so as to | acid burn jelly, or fresh tannic acid 5% ‘solution 
Temove the pressure completely. or Picric acid gauze moistened with clean water, 

5. After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
the double movement of compression and release, a 
complete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without inter- 
Tuption until natural breathing is restored, if 
necessary, four hours or longer, or until a phy- 
Sician declares the patient is dead. 

* 7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 

_ started and while it is being continued, an assistant 
should loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 
neck, chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. Do 
not give any liquids whatever by mouth until the 
Patient is fully conscious. 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 

Tevives, he should be kept lying down and not 
~ allowed to stand or sit up. the doctor has not 
arrived by the time the patient has revived, he 
should be spe some stimulant, such as one tea- 
mful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a small 
glass of water or a hot drink of coffee or tea, etc. 
$. Resuscitation should be carried on at the 
nearest possible point to where the patient received 
- his injuries. He should not be moved from this 
point until he is breathing normally of his own 
volition and then moved only in a lying position. 
Should it be necessary to move the patient before 
he is breathing normally, resuscitation should be 
carried on during the time that he is being moved. 
10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. 
_Sometimes the patient, after temporary recovery 
» of respiration, stops breathing. Do not leave 
patient alone. 

11. In carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
sary to change the operator. This change must be 
made without losing the rhythm of respiration. 

Caution—The removal of a victim of electric 
shock from the electric contact is highly dangerous. 

’ Phone the power company to shut off the current, 
~ or get an experienced electrician to make the 
rescue if possible. Do not touch the wire or the 
- body or clothing of the victim. + Absolutely dry 
+ boards may be used to push the wire away, but be 

careful as it may come back at you. Keep your 
hands at least two feet away from the wire or the 
victim, An oxygen inhalator is of value in gas 
poisoning cases. Mechanical respiration devices in: 
untrained hands may cause grave damage. 
- Shock—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
dncreased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 

* cold clammy skin, rapid weak Seen shallow 
- breathing. Lay patient on back, head low, feet 
elevated 18 inches, loosen aN Geis § about neck, 
chest, and abdomen. Keep warm with blankets and 
Riot water bottles, hot bricks or heated stones, being 
careful not to burn the person. If he can swallow, 

‘ve him hot strong coffee, hot milk or hot water, 
half tea spoon aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
water. Never pour liquid down the throat of an 

s person. 

Bee cor ece Biceding from arteries comes in 
spurts and is brighter red in color than bleeding 
from veins. If from large arteries it is always very 
serious and demands immediate action. Pressure 


Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully to 
prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. ree 
narrow boards, heavy ae ek ge umbrellas, canes, 
rigid appliances, as splints 
for the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be 
moved without pain or danger. Splints must be 
Padded when applied next to skin, and be long 
enough to reach beyond the joints above and be. 
low fracture. Firm traction should be applied to 
end of limb while splints are fastened in Place, 

Transportation—Three persons are necessary 


stick. If not easily removed in this way, mak 
further attempt. Particles embedded fet the lid oe 


toe Aree ie ee bet ces Pale face, 
sweat, weak ra) y 

sane ae Shock. Dp: pulse. Treat the 

ainting—Place patient on back with he 

even raising the feet if convenient. odeen ae 
tight clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smell- 
ing salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little 
cold water in the face are often helpful. Do not 
attempt to make the patient drink anything while 
unconscious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia—}2 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water may be given after consciousness returns, 

Fits—Do not attempt. to hold patient down. 
Place any small object between teeth to prevent 
biting tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self. 
and let sleep after attack. we { 

ig! ng—This is a form of electrocution, 
treatment is the same as for electric shock. ae 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Ete.—Apply weak 
ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn 
and gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover 
the frozen part with the hand or other body sur- 
face until the part has thawed and Girculation is 
re-established. If a hand is frozen hold next to the 


frozen part may be thawed very gradua cold 
water or cool air, If this cannot be done, cover the 
Part with extra clothing until thawed. d 
Snake Bite—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distance above the bite. Make a 
cross-cut clear through the skin over each fang 
mark. Apply suction with mouth or any other con- 
venient means continuously for at least half-hour, 
Keep patient lying down, quiet and give treatment 
previously described for shock. Get doctor. 


“hand or arm. (3) In the groin against pelvis bone 
- for bleeding from foot, thigh or leg. (4) On neck, 
ies forward. just touchin wines: thumb 

around back of neck for cut throat. (5) Behind 
collarbone at side of neck, pressing downward on | 
first rib, for bleeding in shoulder or arm pit. If 
“necessary a tourniquet can be le by ne 3 

handkerchief or bandage a hand’s breadth below 


apply tincture of iodine, bandage, take to doctor. 


i 


skin in the arm pit or between the i eet The ~ 
y 


Dog Bite—Wash wound with running water, ee 


Tae. Se oe 


if eee 
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Density ¥ 


‘ie z at ‘ Re 
Atomic ghts, Symbols, 


om International Atomic Weights, 1941 
eo ae Hee (The Chemical Elements . ° 
; mel § Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society ¢ + Mi 

Atomic weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element compared with an atom of oxygen | f 


as 16. 
The table of the chemical elements was founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendelyeev. He 
+ ‘arranged them according to their properties. Later they were numbered according to their weight. 


be Atomic] Atomic Atomic] Atomic 


Symbol |Number| Weight Symbol |Number| Weight 
SSS eee 
Molybdenum. ..... Mo 42 95.95 
Neodymium...... Nd 60 144.27 
NGOD. ene nie eiely Ne 10 20.183 
INIG@R OES 2c um cenats Ni 28 
WMitrogen isc... N 7 14.008 
Osmium.......... Os 76 190.2 
Oxywens. 2.0. cce4 0) 8 16.0000 
5 Palladium ........ Pd 46 106.7 
Br 35 79.916 Phosphorus iz 15 30. 
Cd 48 112.41 Platinum .. Pt 78 195.23 
Ca 20 40.08 Potassium ... K 19 39.096 
Cc 6 12.010 ||Praseodymium Pr 59 140.92 
Ce 58 140.13 Protactinium...... Pa 91 231 
Cs 55 132.91 Radium 6.7. Sse cl Ra 88 .| 226.05 
an cl 17 35.457 ||Radon........... RN 86 222 
Tint es Sree Cr 24 52.01 BRhenlunt 2 obs ae. Re 75 186.31 
ees caysicls, 5.0 Co 27 58.94 Rhodium......... Rh 45 -| 102.91 
Sees 3: Cb 41 92.91 Rubidium........ Rb 937 85.48 
Cu 29 63.57 Ruthenium....... Ru 101.7 
Dy 66 162.46 Samarium........ Sm 62 150.43 
Er 68 167.2 j|Scandium......... Se 21 45.10 
Eu 63 152.0 Selenium . ae Se 34 78.96 
F 9 19.00 Silicon. Si 14 28. 
Gd 64 156.9 Silver .. Ag 47 107.880 
Ga 31 69.72 Sodium. Na 11 22.9! 
Ge 32 4 Strontium sr. 38 87, 
Deh oo isl a's Au 79 s 16 32.06 
Ht 72 Ta 73 180.88 
iis eiaae He Te 52 127.61 
5 es Ho 67 65 159.2 
nes H 1 Tl 81 204.39 
In 49 Th 232.12 
I 53 Tm 69 169. 
Ir W7 Sn 50 118.70 
Fe 26 pr 22 47. 
Kr 36 74 183.92 
La 57 U 92 238.07. 
Pb 82 ¥: 23 50.95 
Sara’ hie Li Xe 54 131.3 
Lu 7 7 173.04 
ym . Mg 12 Y 39 88.92 
Nan ata Mn 25 Zn 30 65.38 
sp acase spss Hg 80 Zr 40 91.22 . 


Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


_ Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
(Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4) ~ es 


Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. |Melting Pt. ; 


: ercury, liquid......... A 
: ; on F 8 Molybdenum Sf OOK ure td .2 
é =LSY, COGY MRM, Nok Gesckac 

5. (820) INSOD\ “22 b 2 aac eee 13 
oF 50 Nickel. 2) ° 77; 8.8 

9. Nitrog. 0. 
oO SOMES it Osmium 22.5 

: i. 
re 11.5 

i 2. 
i: 21.3 

c 0. 
z: 6.6 

Hi 12. 

; 1. 
SR 8. 4 
MPM kes | 8. es 

‘copper, annealed....... 8. 2. 
bum ee cetacean: | ee c 10.4: 
piuprine, TANG aise ayer 0,0' el ae 0. 
Gallium’ .. * 5 Strontium, : 
Pe GOMANUM. cas. cece. 5. Sulphur, solid 3 ae 
Si pesos sis’ eet Beis a paneatann Gosden 16. 
Gold, r : ‘ ellurium, or: 7 
again: 13: Thallium... ve 11. 

0. Thorn, 1, epee een Pee 

9. i BOUGsa acer ae "i 

7. Citanlim << 2 dn copes 4. 

a. ‘ungsten ae) dmsiessiy oll tS 

z. Uranium, . 22 5/3; Seta teal Se 

3. Vanadium! ! 5. 

13 eee aa a 3 

0: 4. 

t: 4. 

trate. crates tae 8 


___ Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 


ee 


: Chemical Elements, Gases, Greek and Roman Measures 825 
2 y J 
Discoverers of Chemical Elements 
Year 
Element | Discov. Discoverer Element Rien Discoverer 
Actinium. . --| 1899 |Debierne Mercur: a 
Alabamine 1931 | Allison Molybdenum str e] Hjelm 
- ee oe Matar Pes. 1885 |Welsbach 
5 Seevee tack e400 Valentine "Vo" >. Neon... ... 1898 
error St the 1894 |Rayleigh, Ramsay Nickel. 1751 Oronnrade, fear 
a oe. ....| 13th C. |Magnus Nitrogen. 1772 uth 
Beryllium ENE ae: 1398 Da on ooo “ees oA 1374 Priestle 
sybcesbees 2) RS Oe = ees 
ce were success 15th C. * A a Palladium. ......... 1803 rcsley, Sched 
cater oR Ae ee 1808 Phosphorus........ 1669 {Brandt 
WORTNTIG 5 600 Sn ve 1826 Balard PISMNOM ey. 6 3s sais. 16th C. | Wood 
Cadmium,......,... 1817 |Stromeyer Polonium.......... 1898 |M. and Mme, Curi 
Rrnle TN as c5s 0s: 1808 |Davy 1807 |Davy ’ 
coe Begs has pba GS 1885 |Welsbach 
EU Saas eae 95 bes 1803 |Klaproth 1898 {The Curies, Bemont 
(eh Lie Se eras 1861. |Bunsen, Kirchoff 1900 |Dorn 
ROBIE So soso es cae 1774 |Scheelo 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
age Neds Sext cie « pets toon ig 1803 |Wollaston 
eaten alae al oe Tran 18 
Columbium........ 1801 |Hatchett i845 Glaus ee 
se B. C. 1879 |Boisbaudran 
.--.| 1886 |{Boisbaudran 1879 | Nilson 
1901 |Demareay 1825 |Berzellus 
1771 |Scheele al. 6 in we 
1875 |Boisbaudran 1790 |Craw 
3 audr: x 
1886 | Winkler - G. ae. 
B. C. LR 1802 |Eckeberg 
1923 |Coster, Hevesy Tellurium, ,...5.... 1782 |Von Reichenstein 
189 ay 1843 |Mosander 
1879 |Cleve 1861 |Crookes 
1766 |Cavendish 1828 |Berzelius 
926 |Hopkins, Harris, 1879 |Cleve 
Yntema ere 
1863 |Reich, Richter 1789 {Gregor 
1811 |Courtois 1783 |d’Elhujar 
1804 |Tennant 1789 |Klaproth 
im Mrs 1830 |Sefstrém 
1898 |Ramsay, Travers 1929 |Allison, Minder 
1839 |Mosander 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
B. C : 1878 |Marignac 
Paha blautsireteaie 6 1817 |Arfvedson 1794 |Gadolin 
Lutecium..:... .| 1907 | Welsbach, Urbain a 
Magnesium. 1830 |Liebig, Bussy 1789 |Kilaproth 
Manganese......... 1774 |Gahn 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 
Element Gare At Element { cr Element iy? Element c.° 
iNeed ee 11,380 ||Chlorine Manganese...... 1,900 ||Rhubidium,..... 700 
SP —185.7||Copper. (Molybdenum... "| 32700 9 Selenium........| 688 
aieenic (subl.).. 615 ||Helium INGO ss si b's isipee ‘|—245.8 Sodium......... 880 
1 Nitrogen........ —195. |,Sulphur......... 444.6 
Bismuth RONG, iis. -\b0 00 stb, —112 ||Thallium........ 1,650 
Bromine | Phosphorus...... 280. WW Dinh isn es ema 2,270 
Cadmium.......| 766 ||Lead..........+- Platinum........ 4,300 punshien Pie's < ae ati 


Wee. 
ae Pp ed Air—1 nor Cu.Ft 
LE eee 
Air 29: ; 0.08072 
i : : 0.07361 
Rrormonin i 5 0.04812 
Argon. 3 : Q.11118 
Butane: cB, 68 108 1.3833 aly, 
foxide..... 1.976 52 3 i 
Carbon monoxide’ **172504 10.9671 |0.8750 {0.07806 
Chlorine.......-+ 221 2-491 2.254 9.2011 | 
Coal gaS....--++-- 0:3, O74 | ar 0-060 
Etta | 2/32. : ? ‘ 
eee. i a 1'3562 |1.0489 |0.9490 |0.08467 
Ethylene....-.---- 1.2609 0.9752 9.8823 B08. 
epi seseres'" "105785 |0.1381 |0.1249 |0.01115 
Boavanromic ‘acid. 13.616 {2.797 |2.530 10.2257 


Ancient Greek and Roman Weights a 
Cotyle = =6 cyathus = 


eaneny libra (pound) = = tO 


ound) = 11 oz. 


nina 
attic m ; 60 minae) = 56 


Attic tatent 
gr., Tro 
man modus = 1 peck 2-9 

eae choenix = 70 cu. in. = 
medimnus = = 


Attic eyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = 


om 18 pwt. 135-7 er., 
7 pwt. 16 2-7 er., Troy 


DRY MEASURE 


pint. 


nearly 11% pints. 


1% 
vy 

3360 cu. in. = about 115 bushels. 

LIQUID MEASURE 


nearly 4% gill. 


, 


Gas Weht. ia 
P Grams| Air—1 | O—1 /Cu. Ft. 
Hydrochloric acid. .|1.6398 |1. uk 1.1475 a 10237 
Hb he ited acid . 922 {0.7 0.645 0576 
Hydrogen.......-+ 0.08987 UH 66850 0.06289 0: OOS6L 
Hydroren sulphide . 1.1 1.076 |0.09602 
Krypton. ..-....-. 708 2 88 2.595 0. 3345 
Methane.......--- 0.7168 5544 {0.501 -04475 
Methyl chioride. “12.304 1.782 |1.612 10.4438 
Methyl ether. 2.110 {1.632 {1.477 1317 
Neon.....- Ie 0.9002 |0.6962 |0.6299 |0.05620 
Nitrogen. . 1.2507 |0.9673 |0.8752 |0.07808 
Nitric oxide. ee ee 1.0365 |0.9378 |0.08367 
Nitrous oe 9777 |1.5296 |1.3839 |0.12347 
Oxygen..... t “42905|1.1052 |1.0000 |0.08921 
Propane.. 2.0196 |1.5620 |1.4132 |0.12608 
Steam at ‘100° .. {0.598 0.462 418 |0.0373 
Sulphur dioxide... .|2-9266 2.2634 |2.0479 |0.18270 
RIA TIOU ae) «(chaleur = «ist 5.851 '4.525 14.094 10.3653 


15 pint. 
gall. 


nd Measures 
=17.5 cu. in. =a little over 
Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in, = .909 


LONG MEASURE 
lbs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 ro hone foot = 11 3-5 inches, 
u 


it = 17.4 inches. 


Pace = 4 ft, 10 inches. qi 
Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. 


Mile = 4,835 feet. 


Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 
Furlong = 504 ft, 4 1-6 juches. 


Mile = 4,030 feet. 


Pes The Metric System 
-. Source: National Board of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


The International ‘Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
By definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
__ of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature - 
of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). 

__ The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
_ International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
_ Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standarc atmospheric pressure 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundament 
unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
derived from linear-measurements. 


- Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


LENGTH 
Milli-|/Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters| U.S. Kilometers 
meters]. (ft) (m) (yd) (m) (rd) (m) |Miles(mi) (km) 
; 1= 25.4001 10.304 801 10.914 402 1= 5.029 21] - 1— 1.609 347 
2= 50.8001 2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 ~ 2= 3.218 694 
3= 76.2002 , 3=0.914 402 3=2.743 205 3—=15.087 63] * . 3—= 4.828 042 
4=101.6002 41.219 202 4—3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4—= 6.437 389. 
§—=127.0003 5=1.524 003 54.572 009 5—=25.146 05 5= 8.046 ft 

6=1.828 804 65.486 411 6=30.175 26 6— $656 bas 

7=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 735.204 47 7=11.265 431 

; 208.2204 82.438 405 87.315 215 8—40.233 68 812.874 778 

— 9==228.6005} ~ 9=2.743 205 9=8.229 616 945.262 89 9=14,484 125 


0.039 37—=1 3.280 83=1 


6.561 67=2 

9.842 50=3 
13.123 33=4 
16.404 17=5 


26.246 67—=8 
29.527 50—=9 


é UNITS OF LENGTH 
Inches l Links ) Feet | Yards Rods | Chains Miles Cent. 


' Meters 


1 (0.126 263 0.083 333 0.027 778/0.005 051,0.001 263 0.000 016 
1_ |0.66 0.22 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 20-117 
1,515 152 1 |0.333 ae 0.060 606/0.015 152 0.000 189 30.480 


0.181 818/0.045 455'0.000 568 91.44 
1 |0.25 s 502.921 
2011 


1 4 
8000 5280 1760 320 80 
0.3937 0.049 710/0.032 808|0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 49710.000 oog| °° °o* 


39.37 |4.970 960/3.280, 833 1.093 611|0.198 838|0.049 710/0.000 621 


5.5 


AREA 


inches centimeters feet meters meters {Acres 


s 
e (sq. in) (cm?) (sq. ft.) (m2) (sq. yd.) (m2) |(acre) Becvaccs| niles 


(ha) (sq. mi) 


1= 6.452 1—0.092 90 1=0.8 : 
2=12.903 2=0.185 81 a1 eros 30-8004 = 2.5900 
3=19.355 3=0.278 71 3=2.5084 3=1.2141 / 3 5.1800 
4—=25.807 4—0.371 61 43.3445 4—1.6187 i108 Shee : 
532.258 50.464 52 54.1 2 . 
6—=38.710 6=0.557 42 é— 5.0168 6—2 4381 pat 
_ 745.161 : 7=0.680 32 —5 8529 7—2'8398 =15.5400 
3 =51.613 | —=0.743 23 8—6.6890 8—3 9375 7=18,1300 
958.065 90.836 13 9—7.5252 9=3.6422 peer 
— 0.155 00=1 10.7641 1.19601 
0.310 00=2 21.528—2 2.39202 0.38611 
0.465 00=3 32.292—3 3.58803 0.7722—92 
0.620 00=4 43.0554 4.7839—=4 1.1583=3 


53.8195 oe 
64.583—6 Tipo =e 
Sealine 83678 : 
é 96.875—=9 10.7639=9 be 3869 3 47499 
A supplementary definition of the meter i 
iy by the Seventh General Cinternatio 


all metric standar ; 1 
2. The liter is larger by pout 28 pase eee mer 


er 
© cubic decimeter—that ie 1 liter=1.000 028 ston 


‘Ss. 


— 
 ¥ 


Pei oy oe eee 


* 


SS ein ee 


sg 


Weights and Measures—Metric 827 


UNITS OF AREA 


Square Ss 
Units inches Sore Oi eal BSE Sar pales 
chains 
lsq.inch = 1| 0.015 9423} 0.0 ¥ 
i .006 9 
sq. link =| 62.7264 1] 0:4956 "| O.ogsa eoere | bee ee 
1sq. foot, = 144| 2.295.684 1) O.111 1111 0. “003 73 09 
1 ad. yar = 1296] 20.6612 9 1] 0.033 057 85 s 800/229 See 
Isqtod = 39 204 625/272.25 [30.25 Vonee ee 
1 sq. = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 Mae 
face = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
os is e = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 ao 
1 sq. cent =| _ 0.154 999 69 of 002 47104] 0.001 076] 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 954 ert 
1 sq. meter = 1549.9969 fea \24 7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0008 reat ee 
247 104] 107 638.7 | 11 959.85  |395.367 24.7104 
Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters pe Hectares 
1sq. inch =|0.000 000 159 423|0.000 000 000 249 1 
1sq. link =|0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 aoa ‘ea73 0.040 ee 3 0.000 O04 O87 
Ln. foot, = 0.000 032 956 8 0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0,092 903 41 0.090 ne ea 
1sq. rod =|0.006 25 0.000 009 765 @25 2529993 ‘ 25-909 ae 3 0 002 S99 908 
1sq. chain =|0.1 0.000 1 046 873 404.6873 0 O40 en co 
paete = cal 0.001 562 z =f =o 468 726|4046.873 0.204 687 : 
1 sq. centt =|0.000 000 024 710|0.000 000 000 038 610 * er 0: joor = meet y 
1 sq. meter {0.000 247104 (0.000 000 386 1006 10 000 Pe dead pace = 
1 hectare =|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 ! 
VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubi Fj 
inches centimeters feet meters yards horssiet fobes Liters poy Li 
(cu in.) cm’) (cu ft) (m3) (cu yd) (m3) (cu in.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
Al= 16.3872 1=0.028 317 1=0.7646 1=0. ages 4 
2= 32.7743 2=0.056 634 2=1.5291 6038 373 i = 28. os 
3—= 49.1615 3= 0.084 951 32.2937 3=0.049 160 2 3—= 84.949 
4= 65.5486 4—0.113 268 4—=3.0582 40.065 546 9 4—=113.265 
‘5= 81.9358 5—=0.141 585 5—=3.8228 5—0. ms 
6= 98.3230 6=0.169 902 64.5874 0.098 33 3 160.808 
7—=114.7101 7=0.198 219 7=6.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8=131.0973 8—0.226 536 8=6.1165 8—=0.131 093 8 8—=226.530 
9—=147.4845 . 9=0.254 853 9=6.8810 9=0.147 480 5 9=254.846 
0.061 02—=1 35.314=1 1.3079=1 61.0251 
0.122 05==2 70.6292 2:6159—2 122:050—=2 0020 asis 
0.183 07=3 105.9433 3.92383 183.0753 0.105 946—=3 
0.244 09—=4 141.258=4 5.23184 244,100=4 0.141 2624 
0.305 12=5 176.572=5 6.53975 305.1255 
0.366 146 211.8876 7.8477—6 366.150—6 0: Bt R06 
0.427 16=7 247.201=7 9.15567 427.175=7 0247 208=7 
0.488 19=8 282.516—8 10.4635—8 488.200—8 0.282 5238 
0.549 21=9 317.830=9 11.7715=9 549.225—9 0.317 839=9 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
' + 
a Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubi rar 
Units inches feet yards centimeters Sepiencteee Merete 3 
oe i BE eel [dere Daccdaat ame ees glean 
leubicinch = 1 0.000 578 704|0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 
leubicfoot = Peres 0.037 037 0 |_28 317.016 28.317 016 6.028 Sie bi 
icubicyard = 6 656 764 559.4 {764 5594 0.764 559 4 
leubiecenti = 0. oe 023 38} 0.000 035 314|0.000 ool 308 001 0.000 001 
Jeubic deci. =| 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 {0.001 
i cubie meter =|61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1000000) 1000 1 


CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 


U. S. fluid U.S. flu [U- S. liquid U.S. liquid U.S. 
Seonas Milliliters |jounces “Sainttigers mince Liters |quarts Liters gallons Liters 
(fi dr) (ml) (fl oz) (ml) (pt) (liter) (at) (titer) (gal) (liter) 
1= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1=0.946 33 1= 3,785 33 
7.3932 2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 2=1.892 67 2= 7.570 63 
3=11.0898 3= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3=2.839 00 3=11.356 Ou 
4—14.7865 4—=118.292 4=1.892 67 4=3.785 33 4=15.141 38 
518.4831 5—=147.865 5—=2.365 83 §—4.731 67 5—=18.926 66 
622.1797 6=177.437 6=2.839 00 6=5.678 00 6=22.711 99 
7=25.8763 7=207.010 7==3.312 17 | 7=6.624 33 s 7=26.497 33 
829.5729 8=236.583 8==3.785 33 8=7.570 66 830.282 66 
9—33,2695 9=266.156 9=-4,258 50 9=8.517 00 9==34,067 99 
0.270 521 0.033 815=1 2.11341 1.056 711 0.264 18=1 
0.541 04—=2 0.067 629=2 . 4.22682 2.113 42=2 0.528 36=2 
0:811 55=3 0.101 4443 6.34033 3.170 13=3 0.792 58=3 
1.082 07=4 10.135 2594 8 4537—4 4,226 844 1.056 71—=4 
1.352 59=5 0.169 0745 } peta: 5.283 555 1.320 89==5 
23 11—6 0.202 888—=6 805—=6 6.340 26—6 1.585 07=6 
1.893 63=7 0.236 703=7 it oo39=7 7.396 97=7 1,849 24-=7 
2.164 148 0.270 518=8 16.9074=8 8.453 68==8 2.113 42==9 
i 66—9 0.304 3339 » | 19,0208—9 9.510 39=9 2.377 60=9 


Us. 


: ‘ : Hecto- | Hecto- 
BR Sey sare eee inistee liter pushett iterst per 
r-neet rt Liters” pecks Liters pecks ie ee a bushel iters 
} 2 Sets - (liter) (pk) (liter) (pk) (dkl) (bu) (hl) per acre hectare 
eal can = 8.810 1—0.8810 "10.352 38 
ieee =) D024 317.819 2=1.7619 2070877 
Bie 3=3.3036 326.429 3=2.6429 3=1.057 15 
5 444048, 4=35.238 43.5238 4—=1.409 53 
ae = "544.048 54.4048 51.761 92 
eat. exsraey | sate | g=31400 
— 4. i =). f—— 
f oat 5096 8=70.477 8=7.0477 82.819 07 : 
; 9=9.9108 9—=79.286 9=7.9286 9=3.171 45 97.8368 
= 113 51—= 1.1351 2.8378=1 1.14841 
¢ goss 5 0.227 03=2 2.2703=2 5.67562 2.29692 
0.340 54=3 3.40543 8.51353 3.44533 
0.454 05=4 4.54054 11.3513—=4 4.59374 
0.567 56—=5 5.67565 14.1891=5 §.7421=5 
0.681 08=6 6.8108=6 17.0269=6 6.8906=6 
0.794 59—= 7.9459=7 19.8647—=7 
0.908 10=8 9.08108 22.7026—=8 
1.021 61— 10.2161—=9 25.5404—9 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) : 
Minims, | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 


= 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833]0.000 130 208 

— 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 8125 

= 1 0.25 0.0625 

— 4 25. 

= 16 “ 1 

i i 2 

= 1024 32 8 one 
= 0. ths 518 "0. Kee 8147 | 0. se a 68 |0.002 113 42 

— 270. 147 8.4 2.113 42 

= 265.974 4. 23 90 oni 334 113 0. 138 $38 0.034 632 0 


Liquid 
quarts 


: Cubic 
Milliliters Liters inches- 


0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610/0.000 061 610| 0.003 760 
0.003 906 25 [0.000 976 562 3. be 61 |9.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
31 25 -007 5729 .029.572 1.804 69 


a 
J 
a 


Gallons 


a 


7 1 
0.001 056 71 |0.000 264 1 
1.056 71 0.264 178 {1990 
0.017 3160 _}0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 


HA 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Dry Dry 
pints quarts 


Deka- Cubic © 


Pecks Liters liters neat 


0.5 0.0625 


Bushels 


= 1 0.015 625) 0.550 599) 

i 2 1 0.125 0.031 25 3 

= 16 8 1 0.25 8.80! 

— 64 32 4 1 35. 

= 1.816 20 ; 0.908 102/0.113 513)0.028 378 eS 0. 1 1.0250 
sce 18.1620 9.081 02 |1.135 13 |0.283 


78 
0.029 762] 0.014 881/0.001 860]0.000 465 0. ors 387 0. 001 639] eld Bi 


tag MASS 5 
- 7 ee = Avoirou: Avoirdu- a, 
> ro: Kil 
drams _Grams | ounces Grams “pre bo ees 


ounces 


Gra Y 
(oz aydp) y  deeede bite) 


d 
rapor 5) (8) | Gb avdp) (cg) 


(8) 


* (oz t) (8) 


1= 3.8879 = 31.103 =2 
2= 7.7759 2= 62.207 pa Be aoS 
3=11.6638 3= 93'310 3= 85.049 
4=0.259 196 415.5517 4124414 4=113.398 
5=0.323 995 5=19,4397 5=155.51 
0.388 794 6=23 3276 6186621 e170: joy 
7=0:453 592 7=27.2155 7=217.724 7=198.447 
8=0.518 391 8=31.1035 8248898 8=226.796 
9=0.583 190 9=34.9914 9=279.931 9=255.146 
15.4324—=1 0.257 21=—= 0.032 151= , == 
30.8647—2 0.514 41=2 0.064 301-2 oOr8 24g 
46.2071=8 0.771 62=3 0.096 452—=3 0.105 822—=3 
61,7294—=4 1.028 82—=4 0.128 603==4 0.141 096—=4 
‘Ti. 1618=5 1.286 085 0.160 754=5 0.176 370=5 =5 
941—6 1.543 24—6 0.192 904—=6 0.211 base 13 Br =e 
108. bae5—7 1 ‘800 47 9. 226 055=7 0.246 918—7 15.432 367 
13s ae so1a=o 2214 85—9 0289 357—=90 O:3i7 s66=9 t 7088 so=> 
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UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


| Apothecaries i y 
Units Grains | Scruples Pennyweights a eee es leap i oe 
1 grain 0.05 0.041 666 67 | 0.036 571 43 3 7 
. ' E O1 
1 ap. scru. 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.338 333 0.043 ae 3 
pennyw 1.2 14 0.8777143 | 0.4 0.054 857 1 
1 a. a. 1.367 1875 ) 1.139 323 : 0.455 7292 | 0.0625 
. d. : . 194 
1 ay. o2. 21.875 . 18.229 17 16 gx t 291 67 ame. aS 
1 ap. or ty.o— |.24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 1429 
: ap.or ty.ib— 5760 1288 i240 pees 210.651 4 96 13.165 714 
: = : 256 116.6667 16 
1 mill =| 0.015432 0.000771 618 0.000643 015) 0.000 5643 
: grain =| 15.432 356, 0.771618 | _ 0.643.014 85 | _ 0.564 383 ae 0-257 305 an 0095 933 3a" 
uo. ==]15 432.356 |771.6178 \643.014 85 1564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
« Apoth, or Apoth. or Avoird. | 
Units troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams | Grams Kilograms 
1 Dae =] 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 
1 apoth. scru 0.041 666 7 «|0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143]  1295.9784 $095 78 a 0.001 285 a8 
1 pennyw't 0.05 0.004 166 667|0.003 428 571] 1555.1740 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
l avo. dram. 0.056 966 146|0.004 747 179]0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 
lapoth. dram 0.125 0.010 416 667|0.008 571 429| _3887.9351 3.887 9351 {0.003 887 935 
1 avoir. oz... 0.911 4583 |0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
lap. ortroy 0.=| 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
J ap. or troy p—=|12 1 0.822 8571 |373 241.77 1373 241.77 0.373 241 
Javoir lb..... =|14.583 333 1.215 2778 |1 453 592.4277 (453.592 4277  |0.453 592 427 
J milligram... .—| 0.000 032 155/0.000 002 67%|0.000 002 201 1 0.001 0.000.001 
Z gram... = 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 )0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 6.001 
1 Kilogram. .. —=|32.150 742 2.679 2285 |2.204 622 341}1 000 000 |1000 rt 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
1 ay, oz?= 0.0625 0.000 625 | 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 902| 0.028 349 53 _| 0.000 028 350 
Lav. 1b. = 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427] 0.000 453 592° 
lsh. cwt= -| 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
fsh-t = 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
lig. ton —|35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
Lkilo. =|35.272 957|2.204 622 |0.022 046 223/0.001 102 311|0.000 984 206 1 0.001 
1 met. t —|35 273.957) 2204.622 34] 22.046 223 |1.1023112 | 0.984 206 40 | 1000 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of hoaimiet sopetee . s be of setae pola: if neces- 
; sary, and merely ing the results. j 

any desired ee wena mes The supplementary metric units are formed by. 
equivalent can usually obtained, withou € | combining the words ‘‘meter,” ‘‘gram,’’ and “‘liter’’ 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re- | with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 


duction factors, by using quantities from several | table: 


ee EEE EEE il aa... 
Prefixes Meaning Units ; 
1 
milli- == one-thousandth 7000 ,001 
centi- = one-hundredth io -O1 “meter for length 
3 1 
deci- = one-tenth To a 
10 “gram” for weight or mass 
Unit/— one io 1 
deka- == ten 10 
“liter’’ for capacity 
100 
hecto- == one hundred wi. 100 
‘ 1000 
kilo- = one thousand TT Os 1000 | 


res in the} All weights are derived from the International 
a lengths, ereae) One na international meter, | Kilogram, as authorized in the Mendenhall Order 
tables of April §; 1893. The relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
the basic relation between units of the customary pound=483.592 427 7 grams. 
and the metric systems being: 1 meter—39.37)"", liter (iiter) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
inches. ; h uivalent 1 lit volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
‘All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter| water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
equals 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. The decimeter | of 4° C, practically) and under the standard at- 
feequal to 3.937 inches in accordance with the | mospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent in 
ean ot ie the lables is Use Uattea | the Tnfert data: tne value previously accepted Was 
on Teferre n the a ata; the value previous ed was 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. ; 
United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These A bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
units must not be confused with the British units/ volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. This is the su-~ 
he same name which differ from those used in| called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel 


of the : 
‘the United States. for apples of 2 747.715 cubic inches was established 
; e E 277.420 cubic inches) ic ap-| by the U, S. Court of Customs Appeals on Feb. 

ET aN ert the ) Beitien i, 1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 757). A 


voximately 20 percent larger, and 
ushel (2 219.36 ibe inches) is 3 percent larger | heaped bushel, equivalent to 


than the corresponding units used in this country. | is also recognized. 


114 stricken bushels, 


“Troy Lbs. Avelrdupou Lbs.| Milcgvicas ns Long Tons” i Metric Tons_ 


na 0.822 857 0.373 24 0.000 367 35 0.000 373 24 
a 1.645 71 0. f 0.000 734 69 0.00 
3 2:468 57 | | 0.001 234 29 0.001 102 04 
4 3.291 43 1,492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 
P35 4.114 29 1,866 21 0.002 057 14 0.001 836 73 0.001 866 21 
re ce 6 4.937 14 2/239 45 0.002 468 57 0.002 204 08 0.002 239 45 
y 7 5.760 00 2.612 69 0:002 880 00 0.002 571 43 0.002 612 69 
8 6.582 86 . 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 0.002 938 78 0.002 985 93 
9 7.405 71 31359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 359 18 
i. 1.215 28 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 446 43 0.000 453 59 
Pt) 2430 56 2 0.907 18 0.0010 0.000 892 86 | .0.000 907 18 
i 3.645 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 0.001 339 29 0.001 360 78 
ue 4.861 11 4 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 814 37 
age 6.076 39 5 2.267 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0.002 267 96 
+ 7.291 67 6 2.721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 721 55 
8.506 94 7 31175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.003 175 15 
- 9.722 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 43 ,| 0.003 628 74 
10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0.004 082 33 
2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 21 0.001 
5.358 46 4409.24 2 0.002 204 62 0.001 968 41 0.002 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93 0.002 952 62 0.003 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 40: 0.003 936 83 | - 0.004 i 
13.396 14 ° 11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 0.004 921 03 0.005 
16.075 37 13.227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 905 24 0.006 
18.754 60 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 
fe 21.435 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
24.113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 857 8 0.009 
2430.56 2000 907.18 1 0.892 86 f 
486111 4000 1814.37 2 1.785 71 804 3 
7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 55 
Br 9722/22 8000 3628.74 4 3.571 43 3.628 74 
Ress 
12 152.78 10 000 4535. 92 5 4.464 
 -14 583.33 12 000 5443.1 6 5 3e7 ig eaa8 iT 
bat7 O13; 89 14 000 6350. 29 7 6.250 00 6.35089 
—-:19 444.44 16 000 * 7257.48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
\ 21 875,00 18 000 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 ‘ 
2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 
i 6444.44 4480 2032.09 2:24 3 2032 03 
8166.67. - 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 3.048 14 
"10 888.89 ° 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 4.064 19 
-13611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 
13 440 6096.28 6.72 é e098 38 
15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.112 32 
17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
20 160 9144.42 10.08 9 * 91144 42 
2204.62 1000 1.10 0.9 1 
4409.24 2000 2:20 1.9 2 
6613.87 3:30 2:9 3 
8818.49 4.40 3.9 4 
13 396.14 11 023.11 
att 079.37 é be 5.908 24 é 
TT 6.889 44 7 
8.8 7.8 8 
9.9: 8.8 9 


2 SER IRL See ey ae 5% | 8% | 1% 


eWisiefe $.045/$.053/$.066/$.077|$.: 
BRA -056} .069| .082 097 8-988 


At Compound Interest 


_ Years i in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Tntoeeet : 
. ci At Compound Interest 
a eee 


Com- 


At Com- i 
Rate Sinise Com- pounded ona 
4 Interest | pounded Semi- a ees bocnaaa rs Pome ns 


Semi- 
Yearly | Annually 
| | 


steers cy 


le 
Yearly | Annually| Quarterly usreey 


12.942 12.775 12.689 Db 13 bile 
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~ _ Bushel and Other Weights and Measures 
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ws > ; ee e ‘ 
_ U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 
we Source: United States Bureau of Standards 
Sone Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win-| U.S. yard are slightly different. , i 
ester) bushel. A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 
a. S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. United States inches. The value of the inch never _ 
British quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts. has been fixed by Congress. a) 
U.S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. The foot came from the length of the king’s foot; __ 
British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid the old cubit was the length of a forearm; the grain 


a 


auarts (or alton), pean Ham the, relent 2 a tare eat ol eee 
U.S. = 3 ‘ om the middle o e ear’; and the | 
auart ( Sy = (or gallon) = 0.83268 British | inch originated as the thickness of a man’s thumb. — 


2 Traditional that 
Reaee ene gallon, under the act of 1878, is gloemen With one Gx anit Gare GPaney Gea 
Seeiiai = mg volume of 10 standard pounds of | Often, neighboring countries assigned slightly 
ed water weighed in air against brass weights, | gifferent lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 
7 ao and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with | —which might equal any length from 11.3 to 14 
a x ent at 30 inches. inches. The Greeks recognized three different feet, 
ta a ritish gallon contains 277.420 British | which were used for three different purposes. In 
cul pic ches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 | pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended upon _ 
gallons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British | the usage, that for wine being considerably smaller — 
cubic inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). than the standard for ale. Lea Se ae 
ee pores = Raia g Foye a =~ = height of horses is measured in hands | _ " 

. Bs e fac a e equivalen their weight in s ; he ream, ich 

of the metre in terms of the British yard and the ' may be 480 Sr bap anette ae 7 bs 


Bushel Weights in Pounds ‘ 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards : en 
United States—Federal law for duties on imports | for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; corn | vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, cal 42 oe 
(cracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed (lin- | quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
seed), 567 oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, | in application. 5 em % 
60; Tye, 56; wheat, 60. The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- 
____Dry measure in the United States is based on the | ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint ria 
old English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and | baskets for fruits and vegetables. The standard “e 
_ State laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic | hampers and round stave baskets shall be of the bs a 
_ inches. Where commodities are actually measured | following capacities: 4%, 14, 12, 54, 34, 114 1 and 
_ in bushel measures, it is customary for the measure |2 bushels. ee Oy 
_ to be heaped in the case of bulky commodities such The standard splint baskets shall be of the +! 


+ aS apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. atipc: i 4 ts rh 

The United States Court of Customs Appeals peta foo amas EN sale cae dits oe ye cs in , 
decided in February, 1912, that a ‘‘bushel’’ under For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, and that @ | ary measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 cu. in., and 
__ heaped bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. | 4 quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 

_ Under this decision a heaped bushes is 27.8 per cent; 79 cu. in. This act is intrastate as well as 
jJarger than a struck bushel. interstate in application. ee 

The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vege- 
standards, £05 Paskets, and orney copiginers 0 | tables (except cranberries) nes a capacity of 7090 
ing capacities: 14 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples | cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries 
of the quart, standard dry measure; and standards | has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in, : eu 


% 


A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The | full, or 2 ‘‘measuring cups.’ ee 4: i we 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, A tablespoonful equals 3 teaspoonfuls; a tea- 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. spoonful equals 80 Bees The equivalent is some- 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x lin. times given as, one tablespoonful equals 4 es 


Housekeeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds | spoonfuls, thus reducing the teaspoonful to 60 drops. 
me. 2. Ib. ew eat flour, soft butter or broken loaf| Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
sugar; 1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 | provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cr am 
Ib. 1 oz. of powdered white sugar. 8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of — 


There are, as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent i 
A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- | fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. . pe s 
bs Electrical Units Raeree 
oh Source: United States Bureau of Standards ke 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal té about 
114 horsepower. ii { 
The horsepower represents the power require 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 min 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. . F 
The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
i permitting just 1 ampere to fiow at 1 volt of pres- 


746 watts are equal to one horse- | sure. 


1al to one horse- | sure, 

Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source; Historical Records 

bp. B83 Cera GYD. AS Cet 16; XXX..... 30,\LXXX...80;C 

By id» Cee 12; XVII..... V3 i. Pe Ce ee 40 ao gids tag D 


_ The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 


ix® ‘as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 


ral rules in Roman numerals are as | (3), 8 letter placed nesore one of greater value sub- 


inj letter repeats its yalue— | tracts therefrom—IV=4. oe 
ROA). ke letter Placed after one Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use oe 


thereto—V1=6; DC=600; ! —0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ete. 


& Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; fii, of each; i, pound; % 
unces:3, drachm; 9, scruple; TL, minim, or drop, 
5 or o, pint; f %, fluid ounce; f3, fluid drachm; as, 
‘half an ounce: 3 i, one ounce; 7 iss, one ounce | Fit,’ Alter; Lot., a wash; Garg., a gargle; Hor. 
hal ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q.S.. asmuch | Deeub., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops’ 
Ft, Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. | ss, one-half; Ess., essence. pa é 


: 


~ 


ae : 
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7 be Square| Cube Square{ Cube 
No. Square $3 No. Root Root : Root | Root. 


1255 35.43 
60 35.50 


eet bt pk eek pr fet ed pt fr Pt fr pt hf rh pr fh fh ol fr fl ah fa rb fh fr ome 


BSD FP Fk ft fe fk pt fo ff tf Pk fp et rf fo a ed df pt fk 


url anhavlanlantanl arlenlarlenienlarlerierl ol mlanledl led olel lel etal el allt 
Ft Pt bet rk tak fd fp jf fp fed fa foe fom oh a oe ff fo af a ff St Ret 


 olelanlenleslanlenloledlon 
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a? Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
_ 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths | 16ths | 32ds ; 64ths 


oon oar ON & 


NROCDUDTRWN HOODOO ONH 


dd ee ee 


39 |.609375 61 |.953125) 
5 |. 10 20 | 40 |.625 $1 =f) 62 96875" 
41 |.640625 63 |.984375 
6 | 10 312. 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 |1. ¥ 
328125 43 |.671875 os 
ll 34375 11 22} 44 |.6875 RS 


S 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


_-Ragtors id ibe aa th re Leet tsi Se a will produce a required number. 
hi me Number is at cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it 
- divisible only by itself nd unity is a number exactly : 


A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 
‘ j TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


59 139 233 337 439 557 653 
14 239 347 443 563 659 


AD 
= 
moO 


Weights and Measures 833 
Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top ne (19) multipiled by a ber at the top of that column 19) results in 
number in the last column on the left (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme atts mies a atlanta 
duces the number where the top line and the side the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. ; extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 

A number in the table (342) divided by the num-! the column, and so on throughout the table. 


1(2)3)4)5)6)7),8] 9 | 10) 11; 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19 | 20) 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 
2) 4] 6 10] 12} 14) 16] 18| 20) 22] 24) 26) 28] 30} 32] 34] 36] 38] 40] 42] 44] 46) 4 
3] 6| 9} 12| 15] 18| 21| 24) 27| 30| 33| 36) 30] 42| 45| 48| 51) 54] 57/ Go| 63] 6o| ool 721 cel 3 
4 | 8| 12) 16| 20) 24) 28) 32) 36) 40) 44] 48) 52] 56} 60] 64] 68] 72| 76) 80| 84] 88| 92/ g6l100] 4 
(5 _| 10} 15]. 20} 25} 30} 35] 40) 45) 50] 55) 60] 65} 70| 75] 80] 85] 90} 95|100/105|110|115|120/125| 5 
6 18} 24| 30] 36 48] 54) 60} 66] 72) 78) 84] 90] 96/102/108|114|120|126]132|138|144/150| 6 
7 21| 28] 35 49 63] 70) 77) 84] 91} 98|105|112/119|126|133|140|147/154|161|168|175| 7 
R 24| 32| 40) 48) 56) 64) 72| 80) 88] 96|104|112|120|128]136|144|152|160|168|176|184| 192/200] 8 
9 27| 36) 45| 54] 63) 72] 81 9)108|117|126]135|144]153/162|171|180|189|198|207|216|225| 9 
10 | 20) 30} 40} 50} 60) 70} 80} 90]100/110|120|130/140/150|160]170|180|190|200|210|220|230|240|250) 10 
ii 33) 44| 55| 66| 77 99110|121/132|143]154)165|176|187|198/209|220|231|249/253| 264/275] 11 
12 6] 48 72 96| 108|120/132|144]156|168|180/192|204|216|228|240|252|264|276|288|300| 12 
13 39] 52] 65] 78) 91/104/117]/130]143]156|169|182|195/208|221|2341247|260|273|286|299| 3121325] 13 
14 56| 70) 84) 98/112/126|140|154|168/182|196|/210|224|238|252|266)280|2941308|322| 336) 350| 14 
15 45] 60] 75) 90|105/120/135]150|165|180|195|210|225|240|255|270|285|300)315/330/345|360|375| 15 
16 48} 64| 80) 96/112|128/144|160|176| 192|20¢|224|240|256|272|288|304|320/336/352/368/3841400| 16 
17 51| 68} 85/102|119]136)153|170|187|204|221|238)255|272|289|306|323|340|357|374|391|408| 425] 17 
18 54) 72| 90/108/126|144|162|180}198|216|234|252|270|288|306|324|342|360|378|396|414|432| 450] 18 
19 57| 76| 95/114|133|152|171|190|209|228/247|266|285|304/323|342|361|380|3991418|437| 456/475] 19 
20 |_40} 60} 80/100} 120) 140)160] 180]200)220)240/260'280/300/320/340)360)380/400/420)440/460/ 480/500) 20 
21 63| $4/105/126|147| 168] 189|210]231|252|273|294|315|336|357|378|399 |420|441 |462|483|504|525| 21 
22 66) 88|110/132/154|176|198/220/242|264|286|308|330|352/3741396|418|440|462|484|506|528|550| 22 


46 
24 | 48) 72) 96)120)144/168/192/216|240/264/288/312/336|360/384/408/432|4561480|504/528/5521576|600) 24 
25 | 50) 75/100)125)150)175/200/225/250/275/300|325/350|375|400|425/450/475)500/525/550 ae 625) 25 


21314:1516:7/| 8 | 9 110/11!'12113114( 151161171 18| 19 | 20 | 21 | 22| 23| 24| 25 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Sq. |Cube} Sq. |Cube I ; Sq. Cube 
No. | Sq. | Cube | Root \Root No. | Sq. | Cube /[Root |Root}! No. | Sq. | Cube | Root Root 


1 |i.000; 1.000) 1. 35 | 1225) 42875) 5.916/3.271]| 68 | 4624) 314432) 8.246/4.081 
2 4 8} 1.414)1.259 1296| 46656) 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761| 328509) 8.306)4.101 
3 9 27| 1.732|1.442|| 37 | 1369) 50653) 6.082/3.332|| 70 | 4900} 343000) 8.366|4.121 
4 16 64| 2. 7 38 44 54872| 6.164/3.362||, 5041| 357911) 8.426/4.140 
5 25 5) 2.236)1.710)} 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391 72 | 5184) 373248) 8.485)4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449|1.817|| 40] 1600) 6 6.324/3.420]| 73 | 5329, 389017) 8.544/4.179 
7 49 343; 2.645}1.913)| 41 68921) 6.403|/3.448|| 74 | 5476} 405224) 8.602/4.198 
8 64 512| 2.828/2.000)| 42 | 1764 6.480|3.476|| 75 | 5625) 421875) 8.660/4.217 
9 81 729) 3. 080|}} 43 | 1849) 79507] 6.557/3.503/} 76 | 5776) 438976) 8.717/4.235 
10 100 1000) 3.162)2.154/; 44 | 1936) 85184) 6.633)3.530)| 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775/4.2 
11 121 1331] 3.316)/2.224|| 45 | 2025 1125] 6.708/3.556}| 78 | 6084) 474552) 8.831/4.272 
12 1728) 3.464/2.289|| 46 | 2116), 97336) 6.7823. 79 | 6241) 493039) 8.888/4.290 
13 169 2197) 3.605)2.351 47 | 2209) 103823) 6.855/3.608|| 80 | 6400) 512000] 8.944/4.308 
14 196 2744| 3.741/2.410)|, 48 110592) 6.928|3.634|/ . 81 | 6561| 531441) 9.000/4.326 
15 25) 3375| 3.873|2.466|| 49 | 2401) 117649) 7.000)/3.659]| 82 | 6724) 551368] 9.055/4.344 
16 256) 4096) 4. 2.519}; 50 | 2500 7.071/3.684||/ 83 | 6889| 571787| 9.110)4.362 
17 289 4913) 4.123)2.571 51 | 2601) 132651) 7.141|3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704) 9.165/4.379 
18 324) 5832| 4.242/2.620|| 52 | 2704 7.211/3.732|| 85 | 7225] 614125) 9.219/4.396 
19 361 6859) 4.358)2. 53 | 2809) 148877| 7.280/3.756|| 86 | 7396) 636056) 9.273/4.414 
20 400 8000} 4.472/2.714 2916) 157464) 7.348/3.779|| 87 | 7569) 658503) 9.327/4.431 
21 1 9261) 4.582|2.75 55 | 3025] 166375) 7.416/3.803)| 88 | 7744| 681472) 9.380)4.448 
22 484, 10648! 4.690/2.8 3136| 175616) 7.483)3.825]| 89 | 7921) 704969) 9.434/4.464 
23 529) 12167| 4.795)2.843]| 57 | 3249) 185193) 7.549/3.848)]| 90 100 9.486/4.481 
576] 13824) 4.899)2.88 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615/3.870]| 91 | 8281) 753571) 9.539)4.497 
25 625| 15625| 5.000/2.924|| 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893]| 92 464) 778688) 9.591/4.514 
26 676| 17576] 5.099}2.962|) 60 | 3600) 216000) 7.746/3.914/| 93 | 8649) 804357| 9.643/4.530 
29) 19683) 5.196/3. 61 | 3721| 226981) 7.810|3.936|| 94 | 8836) 830584) 9.695/4.546 
784) 21952) 5.291/3.036]) 62 | 3 2 7.874|3.957|| 95 | 9025) 857375] 9.746)4.562 
29 841] 24389] 5.385/3.072|| 63 | 3969) 250047] 7,937\3.979|| 96 | 9216] 884736) 9.798|4.578 
39 27 5.477/3.10 64 6| 262144) 8.000}4.000]| 97 | 9409) 912673} 9,848)4.5 
31 1} 29791) 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225) 274625) 8.062/4.020|| 98 | 9604] 941192) 9,899)/4.610 
32 | 1024| 32768] 5.656/3.174|| 66 | 4356] 287496) 8.124/4.041 99 | 9801} 970299) 9.949/4.626 
33 | 1089} 35937) 5.744/3.207 67 9} 300763) 8.185)4.061/| 100 |10000/ 1000000) 10.000) 4.641 
34 | 1156) 39304] 5.831/3.239 


Rveas of Circles 


i ircle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
Peres sy pernccs CLagaly S rpecnid as | foot a length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 
3.1416). ‘To find the area of a circle multiply the | how many gallons are paver ee a pipe ce 
quare of the diameter by .785398 (usually ex- linder, divide the cubic conten y » whic! 
eressed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a| the number of cubic inches in a United States 
bylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 

’m- - *m- Diam- , Ci’m- Diam-| Ci’'m- 

oe ones Area Pe aeeace Area eter |ference|. Te? eter |ference| 4t¢2 


4 .000 9-16|1.76715] .2485)/ 1 3.14159] + .7854}| 2 . 28319) 3.1416 
1:78 (9636 0030 19-32/1.86532] .2768]!1 1-16/3.33794| .8866}|2 3-16/6.87223) 3.7583 
3-32] 129452 0069 21-32|2.06167! .3382/}1 3-16/3.73064| 1.1075/|2 5-16/7.26493) 4.2000 
3-16) .58904 0276 11-16/2.15984] .3712/}1 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530)|2 7-16|7.65763) 4.6664 
7-32) .68722| .0375) 23-32/2.25802) .4057||1 7-16/4,51604) 1.6230]|2 9-16)8.05033) 5 
9-32| 88357] .0621 25-32/2.45437| .4793]| 1 9-16/4.90874| 1.9175|| 2 11-16)8.44303) 5.6727 

11-32/1.07992| .0928 27-32/2.65072} .5591}} 1 11-16/5.30144) 2.2365]/ 2 13 16)8.83573) 6.2126 
_ 43-3211127627| .1296)  29-32'2.84707) .6450'! 1 13-165.69414' 2.5802]! 2 15-16 9.22843) 6.7 


i f a to a circle when the side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
ah eauare cae 0 88623 multiplied by the diam- Any straight line extending enw ne eens of 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter oi the circle! a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


Heights and Weight for Men and W 


: i Foret 3 er. cu co cas! ae) 
Average Height and Weight of Men and Women | 
. Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America * 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 
ee ~ n 


7 Pera rne WOMEN 


Z : , ;| Het, | Hat. || Het,| Het.) Het,| Het./ Ho 
Group | "8" | 34% | 5 ¥%9| Se" | 59" || aan] o | s4| 527 


167 172 | 178 


The figures in the above tables (except the top 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the 
edico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation’? published in 1912. 5 . 

similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and the 
iene of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Study” 


0). 
The data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the table - 
» recommended for only those ages below 20. 
ccordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the top 15-19 lines in each table) Tepresent 
the results of the 1912 and 1929 irquiries. 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


ee 
Chest measure ; Chest measure 
at expiration Weight at expiration 


Mini- In,  |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- 
mum ard mum ard mum 
inches pounds|/pounds| inches /inches 
29 110 
29% 112 
116 
120 
124 
20 years 128 
132 
136 
140 
144 
148 


111 
113 
117 
121 
125 
21 years 129 
133 
137 
141 
145 
149 


112 
114 


22 years 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C, 


. z| Grams|Ounces| Per Ct. \Grams|Ounces| Per Ct. Grams)|Ounces| Per Ge 
Brain| 1,400] 49 2.37 |/Spleen, : ) 014 

Heart] 300] 10 0:46 ||Liver..: 2) necee: 30,001,050 43.00, 

_ Lungs! 1,175! 41 2.0 ||Kidneys : a. | 115500! '400 15:38 


Skeleton. 
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a ooh English Rulers — 


ed English Rulers 


Source: Official Government Records 


Egbert. Son of Ealhmund, of eat, Hing of Wesson ton ded H n 

Ethelwuif. ..|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, b: ad land; Ney ee 
Ethelbald.. .|Second son of Ethelwulf........ Peeks ss otis) uate 3 
E peo eiind Gon nr keshetialt. 0 eee eh eet ok I eT eS AD 


‘|Eldest son of Edward the Elder..........+...ss0. fine Uscnd aa eaw 
-|Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter...........eeeeeee 
PSOCETE Ge AITHING cet Eon ERR elt nine bw sew be ceisia cco ob aiedpte 


.|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames. 
Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norm. 
The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized... = 
Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle. 
oor ' iicdoee HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
aml... tain wh by conquest over Harold, at Hastings.... 
William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow 
HenryI.....)/Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclere 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 


.|Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks.................... 
.|Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7,1327. 
-|Eldest son of warth, ET of Carnarvon se, 22). ascent cece wns 
-|Son of Black Prince ae en of Edward III (deposed)........ 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
.|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III........... 
..-|Bldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt. ...........-e2geee cere 
-|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London. 
HOUSE OF YORK 
.|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
IIl., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. 
Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 


_-EdwardV... 


Ss Richard {11 (Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field..... 
ey HOUSE OF TUDOR 
¥ ‘Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry VIII.. 
_~—-« Edward Vi.. 
* ery Looe. 
F Elizabeth 
s JamesiI.. 
_ Ghartesi....lomy surviving son of James I.: beheaiied at Londga°11127° 
fhe Crom- {Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector.......-.....-++0s+se20- 
 wells......- dP 
Charles II. ..|Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue 
-JamesII....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688 
688, to Feb. 13, 1689)... 1... secre eee e ec eee eet es teas 1702 
William III.| ¢ Son of William Prince of Ora Mai Charles I. \ | 1689 1694 
res Mary II TEL Sreltcdss J 1714 
MNE.....-- My 
_ Georgel... 
George ll...|Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 
_ George III.. Geo married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 
i ae re : Geo: Wi., rried Caroline of Brunswick.........- 
5 m IV..|1 ., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 
icto: sw ate Db Edward, Duke of Kent, Aa 
_ Victoria. Daughter of Td USE OF SAXE ve 


3 { Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark.... 
Edward VII.|Eldest son 0 TO 


T married Prinesss Mary of Teck 

eee ond son of Edward VII, m cess Mary of Teck..... 
Sere Viti Redes son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan.20, 
j bec 1936; abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936; later he was created 
arr His Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor. He retired to the Continent 
c land, at Monts, France, married Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore; 


dy ; Ma.. June 3, 1937; appointed Governor of the Bahamas, July, 1940. 
Geo: dest son of George V., born Dec. 14, 1895; married, April 7, 
parse VE: News Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.11; 
% crowned, May 12, 1937.....---ceesese ste een ee tet 
: ; Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). : 
Bee Otter, Ae ator iy the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named b 
tdward VI just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1553) — 
9 eens ‘by the Council of State, the Council proclaimed (July 19) Mary as Queen. Lady Jane was 
‘seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. . ited 
e v 


a 
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836 Scotch, Welsh and Russian Rulers 
= 5 : 
oe Rulers of Scotland. 
Source: Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian 
(ds FS A.D, A.D, A.D. 
Pictish Dynasty 761|Brude VI. 878 |Eochaid. 1124|David I. 
§55/Brude I. 763| Kenneth. 889/Donald II, 1153|Maleolm Iv. ® 
584/Garnait.1, 775|Alpin II. 900/|Constantine Il. 1165/William (the Lyon) 
- 601)Nechtan L. 780/|Drust III. 943|Malcolm I. 1214/Alexander Il. 
_ 621/Kenneth E ‘780|Talorcan IT. 954|Indulf. 1249| Alexander IIL, 
_ 633|Garnait II, 782|Talorcan III, ‘|| 962/Dub (Duff). 1286| Margaret. 
- 637|Brude II. 784|Conall. 966|Culen. —~ 1292/John Baliol. 
 642/Talore. 789|Constantine. 971|Kenneth II. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg 
- 653)|Talorcan. 1. 820|Angus II. 995/|Constantine III, 1306|Robert I, the Bruce. 
 657\Garnait III. 834|Drust IV. 997|Kenneth IIL. 1329|Dayid Il. 
663)|Drust LI. 836) Boganan. 1005|Matcolm Ii. 1370|Robert IT. 
672|Brude IIL. 839) Wrad. 1034|Duncan I, 1390|Robert III. e 
693/Tarain. . 842/Brude VIL. 1040| Macbeth. 1406| James I. - 
 697|Brude IV. 1057|Lulach. 1437|James II. : 
_706)Nechtan II. Scottish Dynasty /||1058|Malcolm III, 1460|James IIT. 
724|Drust II, 843) Kenneth 1 (S.C. Mac-|/1093|Donald III, (Bain). ||1488|James IV. 
726) Alpin I, 858| Donald I. [Alpin 1094|Duncan IL 1513|James V. 
tr 750) Brude V. 862|Constantine L. 1097| Edgar. 1542|Mary. 
752\Angus I. (again). 877) Aed. 1107|Alexander 1, 1567|James VI. 


bal The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). He was called the ‘“‘Steward,’’ and was a son of 
_ Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
_ James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Welsh Sovereigns and Princes 
Source: National Chronicles of the Country 


nad Independent Princess, A.D. 630 to 1292 | Dafydd ap Llywelyn.............. 
_ Cadwallawn, King of Gwynedd...,.......... 630 | Liywelyn ap Grumyda ap Llywelyn.. 21112122 las 
IRE ENMOYT 20S BOB G . 5.1 ce ec cas vee cw abe 634 c hs ‘ 
Ayal, ee my oa S61 ee Best Princes, Since A.D. 1301 
BBEUOR UT OPMECOGELIC! . . Nopec acess ccs cusses cece ward, b, 1284 (Edwd. IT), cr. Pr. 
BGPUVIR AN OLMOWEL 55 co cst wee ee ha pines 755 | Edward the Black Prince, A of Bawa, lie ne 13a 
ip Gs AS LES Ce ie ee 818 | Richard (Richard II), s. of the Black Prince 1376 
Moar the Great, BOD... 1.6... ees ee eee e ee 844 enry of Monmouth (Henry orn ae 99 . 
Ansrawd, son of Rhodri. ...... 0... eee 877 | Edward of Westminster, son of Henry VI__.. 1454 
MPD a Une GOOD. loc sere venlesiaecce es 943 | Edward of Westminster (Edward V)..... 471 
x an eam el ue Tova) ASR TOL et Ene le sis - Rdward, sap of Richard TIT (d. 1484)_...'17. 1483 
; é HG eet ning ants cae ely rthur Tudor, A 
Cadwallon, his brother af ero OF Many Nad 1489 


Tilvwelvn Fawr, the Great..............1..2 1194 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers A 
4 Source: Historical Records ‘ 
Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladislaus of 


‘ 
» 


(879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow: | Michael-Feodoravite. of Foland: (1613) 
(955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vald- | descended from John brewer oy “tui ee peau 
Amir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) | (1678) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter T 
Isiaslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod | brothers of Feodor III. ’ 3 
‘I; (1093) Swiatopalk II; (1113) Vladimir IT; (1125) | -, C248, or Emperors, 


‘Mitislaf; (1132) Jaropalk IT; (1138) Wiatschelaw, | {pe fon: Since known 
S 


and Wsewolod II; (1146) Isiaslaf Ii, and tgor 11: 
(1153). Rotislaf; ((1149) Yurie, or G ) 
wet SP itt aay e, or George I, who 
Grand Dukes of Via limir—(1157) Andrew I; 


(1175) Michael 1; (1177) Wsewolod Iti: (1213s (1730) “Anne, 
Jurie, or George II; (1217) Constantine: EE 2 he Ozar Ivan: ‘ 
_ Jarasilaf IT, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski: G " t hephew of Peter the _ 
(1263) Jaraslat TIT; (1270) Vasali, or Basil T: | fui 1741) ae 
aeecs Dmitri, or Demetrius I; (1281) Andrew II: 1762) 1 
(1294) Daniel-Alexandrovitz; (1303) Jurie, ‘or { 


A Som e III, deposed; (1305) Michael III; (1320) 
-Vasali, or Basil II; (1325) Juri 

- estoréd: (1321) Alexander Ir ny 15 pears ed in 1801: 
* and Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or J. 5 Al 

e 1; (1340) Simeon; (1353) John 11; (1359) Demetrius | Cy Nicholas; assassinated: trai): : y 

slot: (1389) Besti iy, (1362) Demetrius IIT, Don- | (1894) Nicholas IL son on Afeer ; 
‘"“Cgars of Muse . idea (1425) Basil Ty. and his family Were, ashe i fo 

John tit (tore Avapro Ivan (Basilovitz), or | abdicated in 1917, after the renwitee 

0533) Ivan, ‘the Terrible; (1584) Feodor. of Fhes: | zo2ts, General Secretary of the Com 

Saye be Wa e e; (1584) Feodor, or Theo- | Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin 

 Godonsy. nearpe Shae CT Sie ee et dita of Soviet Russia in 1941, just’ pereco tee 

_ Demetrius, impostor, a Polish monk, succeeded by Bolsheting.c against his country 


3 
é 


» 
* 
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French, Swedish and Norwegian Rulers 


837 


Rulers of France es 
Source: Official Records 


After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., th 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., 
when the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Ger- 
manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. 

The first. great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childeric III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
queror of the invading Saracens, took hold, Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Heristal (687-714); and the next after him was 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND 


his natural son, Charles Martel (martel means 
hammer), 
‘grandfather of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
who, in 800, at Rome, was crowned Emperor by 
Pope Leo III. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but his 
origin is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


AS A REPUBLIC 


a SE EnEErnEEnTnEnnnenernnns 
N 


Name 
2 EE or eee ESE Cae SE 
The Carlovingians 
$40/Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
877|Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. . 
$79|Louis Ill, (died 882), and Carloman IL 
884|Charles II, (the Gross). 
887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
898|Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. . 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 
936/ Louis [V., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
954|Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
986|Louis V., his son, poisoned by queen. 
The Capets 
987|Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 


Acc. 


his son. 
jast Normandy. 


Hardy), son. 
King at 17. 


brother, 


Acc ame 


House of Bourbon 

1589|Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II; 
murdered. 

1610|Louis XITl. (the Just), son. 

1643|Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 

1715|Louis XV., great grandson. 

1774|Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. 

1793|Louis XVII, son of Louis XV1. said to have died 

in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 


First Republic 
1792| National Convention. 
1795|Directory, under Barras and others. 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul. 
Mis See he was elected by popular vote Consul 
or life. 


First Empire 
1804|Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by popular vote 
(3,572,329 to 3 '569). 
Bourbons Restored 
1814|Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XV1. 
1824|Charles X., brother; deposed. 
House of Orleans 
Louis Philippe (#galite), King. 
zeae Second Republic 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected President. 
Second Empire 
1852|Lou!s Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 
Third Republic—Presidents 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned. 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated. 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899). 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). 
Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). 
Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934). 
Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922), resigned. 
Millerand, Alexandre (1859- _). Resigned, 
1924|Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) . 
1931|Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated May 6, 


1932, at Paris, 
1932'Lebrun, Albert (1871-1940). 


ch 
1574|Henry III., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
to death. 


Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish 
Kings of known as Kings of Upsala. The 
Margaret of Denmark 


XII; 
(Canuteson) ; (1483) John 


tavus II (Adolphus the Great); 
his daughter. Christina; (1654) Charles X. 


xI; ) 
Gener and her husband Frederick I; 


jp bps 
Tee ee tii; (1792) Gustavus IV; _( 
I; 


re. 
(1633) 
(1660) 
Ulrica 


T; (1907) Gustavus V. 
Norway, whi 


‘iy dissolved until 1905, when 
on Carl poe k was elected Ki 
Haakon VII. . 


Swe 
Prince 
Norway as 


The rulers have been. (Gaby 


(640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein (730) Halidan 11, 


Axe; ( 
Eric; (977) = 


1263) Magnus 


1202) Hako, his son; (1204) Inge Baardson; (1217). 


Haakon Haakonsson; (1263) Magnus Lagaboter; 
(1280) Erik Magnusson; (1299) Haakon V. Magnus- 
son; (1319) Magnus Eriksson; (1355) Haakon VI 
Magnusson; (1381) Olay Haakonsson; (1388) Mar- 
quate: (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) Kristofer 
of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson; (1450-1814) same 
sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian Fredrik; 
(1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905). Haakon 
VII (Prince Carl of Denmark). He fied to England 
in 1940 when the, Germans forcibly sei: his 


country. 


father of King Pepin the Short and . 


Olaf of Sweden;. 


838 


German- Rulers 


Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire 


Source: 


Carlovingian Dynasty—Ludwig “‘The German, 
873-876. . " 

Charles ‘‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. = 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I ‘‘The Great,’’ 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto III, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
old when his father died; regency of his mother 
Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid; at the 
age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 
‘Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
TI, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. - : 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
Pope Gregory VII. 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV: continua- 
tion of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. .. 

Frederic I ‘‘Barbarossa.’’ 1152-1190; conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son Frederic. 

Philipp_of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
assassinated. - 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred: 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273;- different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 

/ 1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia. 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of P&ssau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, k led in battle of Géllheim. 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur- 
dered by_his nephew John. 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 

Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 
hemia; Ge Bg 8 

Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary: Wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 

Habsburg Dynasty—Albert’ of Austria, 1438-1439: 
aad nee Sn hess ala ee ler << the 

gdom of Hungary, and Bo a; beginning of 
the wars against the Turks. E : 


|ceeded May 22, 1925, by 


Historical Records 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 

Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 

Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious | wars, ~ 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 157€-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. . 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated By -Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, which included Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
all of the German States. As a result of the 
Austro-Prussian war, 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and called North German Union; ended 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356: 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia, From 
1355 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 
zursh. Of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 

russia, 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
ae Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 


18, 

Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. 

Frederick II “The Great,’”” 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
War, annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 

Frederick William Il, 1786-1797; brother of 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; Napoleonic 
wars; liberation of the peasants. 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861: German Rey- 
olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire, 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV; German Emperor, January 18, 1871; 
Danish War; annexing of Schleswig; German- 
Franco-Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 

Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. 

The German es was restored on Jan. 18, 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
Was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick's son, William It. 

William IT abdicated ‘as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted: at Weimar on 
July 31, 1919. The first president was ‘Frederick 
Ebert, February 11, 1919-February 28, 1925: suc- 

Field-Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reelected in 1932). 
He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor 
Adolph Hitler was chosen Successor, under the 
A err wee arte ae We 33,362, 760 votes’ out of 

,629, cast, of whic! 654 were in opposi- 
tion, and. 872,296 were defective. bate ' 


Austria retired from ~ the ~ 


ce ient King Frederick I of Prussia on January | 


Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 839 


Roman Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain. 
Nero Claudius Caesar, a 


Marcus Aurelius Antonius and 


Maximinus (““The Thracian”) 


Valerianus, slain by Persians. 
Gallienus, slain by his troops. 
Claudius II. (MarcusA urelius). 


Isaac II.,; Angelus (Comnenus). 


Atexius Angelus (the Tyrant). 


B.C. Name A.D. Name 
The Seven Kings 37 
752) Romulus (legendary), Tatius. 41| Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 
715| Numa Pompilius (elected). 54 
672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered). suicide, 
640| Ancus Martius, gr.s.of Numa.|| 68} Galba, assassinated. 
616] Tarquinius Priscus (Greek) 69) Otho. killed himself. 
578| Servius Tullius, ex-slave. 69| Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 
534] Tarquinius Superbus. 70| Vespasian (Titus Flavius 
The Republi Seas 
AT LS 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 
509| Tarquinius, expelled. Pasian. 
498} Lartius, first dictator. 81| Domitian, son of Vespasian. 
488) Tribunes created. 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceits) 
483) Quaestors instituted. 98) Trajan (Marcus Ulpius) 
456/ Cincinnatus, dictator. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian) 
453| Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138| Antonius Pius. 
445) Military Tribune created. 161 
437} Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 
391} Marcus F. Camillus, dictator,|| 171) Marcus Aurelius (alone). 
325} Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180| Commodus (son of above) 
301; Fabius Maximus and 192) Pertinax; Julianus, 
Valerius Corvus. 193} Septimius Severus. 
260} Provin. Quaestors inst. 211} Caracalla and Geta. 
217| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 212) Caracalla (alone); slain. 
183} Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 
82| Syla (Sulla), dictator. 218| Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 
-70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222} Alexander Severus. 
48) Pompey (slain in Egypt). 235 
43| (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare|| 238} Gordianus I. Gordianus IL. 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd|| 238] Pupienus and Balbinus. 
Triumvirate. nt Set aa 
D the Arabian. 
Emperors 249| Decius, slain by Goths. 
31) A tus (Caius Julius Caesar|} 251} Gallus, slain by his troops. 
tavianus). 254 
A.D. 260 
14! Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-|| 268 
sar). 270; Aurelian 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
A.D. Ruler |A.D.; Ruler 
491) Anastasius I., Dicorus. 842) Michael III. Assassinated 
518| Justin L., the Goth. 867| Basilius. 
527| Justinian I., the Great. 886| Leo VI. (the Philosopher) 
565| Justin I1., his nephew. 911| Constantine VII. 
578| Tiberius IL. 919} Constantine and Romanus 
582| Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959) Romanus IL. 
602] Phocas, the Centurion. 63} Nicephorus II., Phocas. 
610} Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969| John Zemisses. 
641| Constantine III., Heracleonas.|| 976/ Basilius. 
641| Constans I1., Heraclius. 1025| Constantine VILL. 
668] Constantine [V., the Bearded.||1028| Romanus Argyrus. 
685| Justinian Il. (Short Nose). 1034) Michael IV., Paphlagonian. 
695| Leontius. 1041| Michael VY (the Calker). 
698} Tiberius ITI., Aspimar. 1042} Constantine (Monomachus). 
705| Justinian II. (again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). 
711| Philippicus Bardanes. , |{1056] Michael WI., the Warrior. 
713| Anastasius II., Artemius. 1057| Isaac I., Comnenus, 
716| Theodosius IIT. 1059} Constantine X. (Ducas). 
718| Leo (the Isaurian). 1068) Romanus Diogenes. 
741) ConstantineV.(Copronymus),||1071| Michael VI1., Ducas. 
775| Leo IV., an Isaurian. 078| Nicephorus III. Dethroned. 
780| Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081} Alexius I. (Comnenus). 
797| Irene, his mother. 118| John (Comnenus). 
802] Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus), 
811] Michael I. (Rhangabe). 1180} Alexius IJ, (Comnenus). 
813] Leo V. (the Armenian). 1183} Andronicus (Comnenus). 
820| Michael I1., Balbus. 1185 
829| Theophilus. 1195 


A.D, 
275|Tacitus. 
276|Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain. 
282|Carus, killed by lightning, 
283|Carinus and Numerianus. 
284) Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
305|Galerius and Constantius. 
306|Constantine the Great. 
330|Constantine removes seat of 
Empire to Constantinople. 
337) Constantine II., Constans and 
Constantius, 
361|Julian the Apostate. 
363/Jovian, restored Christianity. 
364/Valentinian (West), Valens 
(East). 
367|Gratian (West). 
375|Valentinian Il, (West). 
379/Theodosius the Great (East) 
394/Theodosius (East and West). 
395/Arcadius (East), Honorius 
(West). 
408|Theodosius II. (East). - 
425|Valentinian III. (West). 
0|Marcian (East). 
455/Petronius Maximus (West) 
455|Avitus (West). 
7\Leo the Great (East). 
457|Majorianus (West). 
461|Severus (West). 
467|Anthemius (West). 
472\Olibius (West). 
473|Glycerius (West). 
474|Julius Nepos (West). 
474|Zeno (East). 
475|Augustulus Romulus (West), 
476|Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
of Italy; extinction of 
Western Empire. 


Name 


Ruler 


Alexius IV. _Deposed. 
Alexius V.. Ducas. Killed. 
Latin Emperors 

Baldwin I., Earl of Flanders 

Henry I., his brother. 

Peter de Courtenay. 

Robert de Courtenay. 

Baldwin II. Deposed. 

Greek Emperors at Nicaea. 

Asia Minor 

Theodore I., Lascaris 

John III., Dueas. 

Theodore Lascaris IT. 

John IV., Lascaris. Deposed 

Restored to Constantinople 

Michael VIIL., Palaeologus. 

Andronicus II. 

Michael IX. Palaeologus. 

Andronicus ITT. 

John Palaeologus I. 

John Cantacuzenus (Regent) 

Manuel I1., Pataeologus. 

John Palaeologus II. 

Constantine XI1L. (Palaeolo- 
gus). Killed. 

Constantinople taken by the 
Turks; extinction of the 
Eastern Empire. 


_ parte; (1813) Ferdinand VII; 


Kings of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- 
Porat of the French; he abdicated in 1814; (1861) 
Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I. 
(1900) Victor Emmanuel III who, in 1937, was 
proclaimed Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Rulers of Austria~-Hungary—(1804) Francis I, 
who reigned as Francis II of Germany until 1806; 
(1835) Ferdinand, his son; (1848) Francis-Joseph, 
son of Francis-Charles, who was a brother of Ferdi- 
nand. The Dual Monarchy dissolved in the World 
War, Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a 
kingdom, with a regent at its head. Francis-Joseph 
died, Nov. 21, 1916, and was succeeded by Charles 
who abdicated, Nov., 1918, and died in exile in 
1922. Austria was absorbed by Germany in 1938. 
of the Belgians—(1831) Leopold I; (1865) 
II; Ma Albert, nephew of Leopold II; 

old III, son of 

i (1516) 


Charles_I; 
(1621) Philip IV; (1665) Charles II; 
¥Y- (the first Bourbon); I 
Ferdinand VI; Charies 
IV; (1808) Ferdinand VII; Jo: Bona- 

AW eetet Isabella II; 
(1870) Amadeo I; (1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso 


| 


XII; (1886) Alphonso XIII (died Feb. 28, 1941, of 
a heart attack, in Rome, at the age of 54. His 
property and his citzenship had been restored. 
On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid without 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed under the provisional presidency of 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, Later, a Republican Parlia- 
ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen 
president, and a constitution was established. He 
was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain went 
under the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco. 
Kings. of Denmark—(1839) Christian VIII, son 
of Frederick VI (who was King of Denmark and 
Norway); (1848) Frederick VII; (1863) Christian 
IX; (1906) Frederick VIII; (1912) Christian X. 
Rulers of MHolland—(1806) Louis Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 
united to France: (1813) William Frederick, Prince 
of Orange; (1840) William II; (1849) William ITT; 


} (1890) Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and 


his second wife, Princess Hmma of Waldeck). She 
fied to England with the Princess Juliana, in 1940 
when the Germans seized her country, but had 
not resigned. Pa 
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(See also Presidents, and wives 


Noted Americans of the Past 


Noted Americans of the Past 


Source: Biographical Records 


, Vice-Presidents, U. S. Supreme Court Justices, Ambassadors, Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Composers, Singers, Painters, etc.) 


B. D. Name Occupation 
1883| 1916 |Abbe, Cleveland....... Meteorologist 
1851| 1928|Abbe, Robert. . .|Surg. Radium 
1803| 1879 |Abbot, Jacob. . .|Juv. Fiction 
1835| 1922|Abbott, Lyman . |Preacher 
1807| 1886|Adams, Charles F.,.... Statesman 
1835) 1915|Adams, Charles F...... Historian 
1838| 1918|Adams, Henry......... Hist., Biog. 
1722| 1803|/Adams, Samuel ....... Gov., Patriot 
1822| 1897|Adams, William T,.,.. Juv, Fiction 
1860| 1935|Addams, Jane......... Civie Worker 
1807| 1873|Agassiz, LouisJ.R..... Scientist 
1799| 1888/|Alcott, A. Bronson..... Philosophy 
1832| 1888|Alcott. Louisa May... ..|Fiction 

1836| 1919|Alden, Henry M.......|Ed. Mag. 
1841| 1915/Aldrich, Nelson W......|U. S. Senator 
1836| 1907 |Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... |Fiction 

1834| 1899/Alger, Horatio......... Juv. Fiction 
1737| 1789|Allen, Ethan..........|Patriot 

1849| 1925|Allen, James Lane....,.|Fiction 

1803] 1879|Allen, William... .|Gov., Sen 
1758| 1808|Ames, Fisher. . Lawyer 

1804| 1873|Ames, Oakes. .... Credit Mobil. 
1844| 1917 |Anderson, Elisha B Educator 
1818} 1867 |Andrew, John .|War. Gov. 
1841} 1935/Andrus, John EB. . |Financier 
1829| 1916|Angell, James B....... Educe., Diplo. 
1797| 1867|Anthon, Charles....... Educator 
1820| 1906|Anthony, Susan B...... Suffrage 
1832} 1901|Armour, Philip D...._! Meat Packer 
1745| 1816/Asbury, Francis....... Bishop 

1763| 1848|Astor, John Jacob. ..... Merchant 
1830] 1908 |Astor, William......... Landowner 
1792| 1875 |Astor, William B....... Landowner 
1847| 1919/Astor, Wm. Waldorf... .|Landowner 
1780) 1851 |Audubon, John James.. . | Naturalist 
1790} 1836/Austin, Stephen F...... Texas Founder 
1859) 1912/Aycock, Charles B,..... Gov., Educ. 
1823] 1888|Baird, Spencer F....... Zoologist 
1871| 1937|Baker, Newton D...... ./Sec. War 
1771| 1852|Ballou, Hosea... . . |Preacner 
1761| 1851 |Baldwin, Simeon. ? | Jurist 

1800; 1891)|Bancroft, George. . Historian 
1816| 1894|Banks, Nathaniel P Soldier 

1754| 1812|Barlow, Joel... .. Poet 

1810| 1891 /Barnum, Phineas T. Showman 
1821) 1912/|Barton, Clara H.. ..|Red Cr’ s F’d'r 
1827| 1911|Bascom, John......... Educator 
1767| 1815 |Bayard, James A. Sr...|U.S. Senator 
1799| 1880 |Bayard, James A. Jr... .|U.S. Senator 
1828| 1898 |Bayard, Thomas F.., . . . |Sec. St’te, Sen. 
1785} 1853|Beaumont, William... .|Army Surg. 
1813] 1887|Beecher, Henry Ward.. . |Preacher 
1775) 1863|Beecher, Lyman....... Preacher 
1847) 1922|Bell, Alexander G.,,... Inventor 
1850| 1898 |Bellamy, Edward. ..... Author 

1816} 1890 |Belmont, August....... Banker 

1853| 1919|Belmont August....-..|Subway Bldr. 
1811) 1884|Benjamin, Judah P..... Lawyer 

1795| 1872|Bennett, James Gordon |Newspaper 
1841| 1918|Bennett, J. G., Jr ..... |Newspaper 
1782) 1858|Benton, Thomas H,..,. |Statesman 
1862| 1927 Beveridge, Albert J./; |U.S. Senato? 
1842| 1914 /Bierce, Ambrose. . ' ietion 

1830] 1893|Blaine James G. Statesman 
1821| 1875 (Blair. Francis P.,... Sold., Edit. 
1858{ 1941 Blumenthal, George Finaneier 
1735| 1820|Boone, Dantel...... ..|Hunter 

1865| 1939 Borah, William E......\U. S. Senator 
1773} 1838 |Bowditch, Nathaniel... . |Mathematic. 
1826| 1874 |bowles, Samuel II..... Journalist 
1847) 1910|Bowne, Borden P...... , |Theologian 
1848) 1895/Boyesen, Hjalmar H., . . |#iction 

1863) 1932/Bradford, Gamaliel..... Biographer 
1613) 1672/|Bradstree \Anne....... Poetry 

1823) 1896 |Brady, Mi }thew B.,...|Photographer 
1760) 1806 |Breckenridge, John... , .|Statesman 
1837| 1904 |Breckenridge, W. C. P..|Confederate 
1567| 1644 |Brewster, William...... Pilgr, Father 
1864| 1936|Brisbane, Arthur ...... ditor 

1835| 1893 |Brooks, Phillios....,...|Preacher 
1848) 1908 |Brooks, William K.. . . ,|Biologist 
1711} 1810/Brown, Chas, Brockden. |Fiction 

1800) 1859 Brown, John.......... |Abolitionist 
1805) 1877|Brownlow, William G. . |‘‘Parson” 
1803) 1876/Brownson, Orestes A...|Author 

1860) 1925|Bryan, William J....... Statesman 
1794) 1878|Brvant, William C..... Poet, Editor 
1582} 1658 |Bulkeley, Peter........ Preacher 
1855} 1896 |Bunner, Henry Cuyler..|Humor 

1849| 1926/|Burbank, Luther. . .. |Botanist 
1820) 1870|Burlingame, Anson Diplomat 
1837| 1921 |Burroughs, John. . Naturalist 
1818) 1893|Butler, Benjamin F. Law, Soldier 
18: 1925 |Cable, George W.. Fiction 

1751) 1823 |Cabot, George. . -. 10,8. Senator 


Biliot, John es... cae 
2|Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. 
Ericsson, John 


.-] 
won 


‘1901 
1909 
1798 


\ 


’ de.. 
Fitch, John. . 


seseeee ss UDVentor 


D. Name ; Occupation 
1850/Calhoun, John C..... .-.|Sen., V. Pres. 
1888|Campbell. Bartley..... Dramatist 
1909| Canfield. James H..... Educator 
1941|Cannon, Annie J....... Astronomer 
1919|Carnegie. Andrew.... - Iron Master 
1832)Carroll, Charles........ Statesman 
1868|Carson, Kit (Chris.). .. |Scout 
1866|Cass, Lewis.......-... Sen., Cabinet 
1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L. |Soldier 
1879| Chandler, Zach........ Sen., Cabinet 
1842|Channing, William EB... |Theol.Reform 
1894| Childs, Geo. W.. Newspaper 
1859|/Choate Rufus......... Lawyer 
1917|Chnate, Joseph H...... Lawyer 
1818/Clark, Geo. Rogers. ..... Soldier 
1838|Clark William......... fxplorer 
1916| Clarke, James P. .|Gov., Sen. 
1852|Clay, Henry..... . /Sen., Cabinet 
1856| Clayton, John M... . |Law., State. 
1910| Clemens, Samuel L . |Humorist 
1828)|Clinton, DeWitt . . Sen. Gov. 
1812)Clinton, George. . . Nes Vis 
1917/Cody, William F....3... |Scout 
1865|Collamer, Jacob....... Jur., P. M.G 
1888|Conkling, Roscoe. ..... U.S. Senator 
1886|Cooke. John Esten..... Fiction 
1940/Cook, Dr. FsA........ Polar Explorer 
1851| Cooper, J. kenimore Fiction 
1883| Cooper, Peter. ......... Merch., Phil. 
1889/Cox, S. S. (S eb)eas ie Congressm’n 
1906| Craigie, Pearl M, (John 

Oliver Hobbes)...... Fiction 
1900)Crane, Stephen........ Fiction 
1909/ Crawford, F. Marion. . . |Fiction 
1863) Crittenden, John J... . .|U.S. Senator 
1836/Crockett. David... .... Hunter 
1922)Croker, Richard....... Polities 
1903) Curry, J. 
1933) Curtis, 

Dana, John Cotton... . 
1879) Dana, Richard Henry... |Poet, Essayist 
1882| Dana,R ichard Henry, Jr.| Author. Law 
1938) Darrow, Clarence......|Lawyer 
1889) Davis, Jefferson........ Confed. Pres 
1916| Davis, Richard Harding. | Fiction 
cialist 
Naval 


Geographer 


an 
Author, Ed 
Statesmap 
Soldier, baseb’. 


Prohibitionist 
) 


.|Poet, Ph 


Chem. Hist. 
Banker 

Poet 

Powder M’f’r 
Naval 


.|Auto Iny. 


Engineer 
Inventor 
Christ, Scien. 
Inventor 


. |Theologi 
2 gian 


iction 


U.S. Sen. 
Atlantic cable 
‘oe 


| Noted Americans of the Past 


B. D. 
1902} Ford, Paul Leicester. . 
1864| Foster, Stephen C. 
1919| Freeman, Mary E, W.. 
1890| Fremont, John C..... 


Name 


1851 eallaudet. Thomas H, 
1879 c 


1831/Girard, Stephen. . 
1911|Glick, George W.. 
1902/Godkin, Edwin L. 
1809} 1879) Goelet, Robert. 
1846) 1897)Goelet, Ogden... 


1908/Gilman, Santel Ce. SS 


Occupation 


. | Fiction, Hist. 
. | Ballads 
. |Fiction 


- | Explorer 
Poetry 
Theater Prod. 
Theater Prod. 
U.S. Senator 
.|Author 
Inventor 
Fiction 
Statesman 

. |Educator 
Abolitionist 
Gun Invent. 
Economist 
Sold.,Jur.,Sen. 
.| Poet, Editor 
Educator 


..-| Merchant 
. -|Gov., Sold. 


| Landowner 


1858) 1928 oe eee .|Canal Eng. 
1850} 1924 ery Samuel...... Labor Leader 
1793) 1860] Goodrich, S.G. ee Parley)} Author 
1800) 1860| Goodyear, Charles..... Inventor 
1839) 1906)Gorman, Arthur Pue.. .| Politics 
1803) 1855)Gorrie, Dr. John...... | Inventor 
1836) 1892/Gould, Jay........... |Railways 
1851| 1889 Grady, | os ee Journalist 
1810) 1888|Gray, Asa............ Botanist 
1835; 1901/Gray, Elisha. -| Inventor 
om. 1811| 1872/Greeley. Horace....... Newspaper 
3 1844) 1935)Greely, Gen. A. W..... ., Explo. 
1846; 1935|Green, Anna Katharine 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlits) .| Fiction 
1834] 1916| Green, Henrietta (Hetty) | Finance 
1742| 1786|Greene, Nathaniel..... Soldier 
1872) 1926|Greenway, Gen. John C.| Engineer 
1861) 1920)/Guiney, Louise Imogene.| Poetry 
1822} 1909) Hale, Edward Everett. . neaeev Ast 
1755| 1776| Hale, Nathan .| Patriot 
1788| 1879|Hale, Sarah J .|Poet Auth, 
1844) 1924| Hall, Granville S.. .|Psychologist 
1790) 1867! Halleck, Fitz-Greene. Poet 
1829| 1908|Halstead, Murat... .. 
1757| 1804| Hamilton, Alexander... .| Statesman 
1830| 1896|Hamilton, Gail (Mary 
Abigail. Dodge) ..... Fiction 
1811} 1900 Hamii, ITU . ctnc.c « Coll. Found'r 
1809} 1891/Hamlin, Hannibal. . : . .| Vice Pres.,Gov 
1818] 1902 Hampton, Wade...... Sold,,Statesm. 
1824| 1886) Hancock, W.S........ Idier 
1837, 1904/Hanna, Mark...... --.-|Lron, Politic. 
1820| 1899|Harlan, James....... en., Cabinet 
1795| 1865| Harper, James.......- Publisher 
z 1797| 1875|Harper, John......... Publisher 
1856| 1906| Harper, William R.....| Educator 
1837 wane Harriman, Edward H.., .| Financier 
1843) 1908) Harris, Joel C.... 
1839] 1902) Harte, Francis Bret.. 
1607| 1638) Harvard, John........ 
1839] 1897| Havemeyer, Theo. A.... 
x? 1804; 1864) Hawthorne, Nathaniel. | 
1838) 1905|Hay, John........... 
1832| 1881|Hayes, Isaac I : 
1830} 1886) Hayne, Paul Haplon .| Poet 
1791| 1839) Hayne, Robert Y . : 
-| Inventor 
. | Statesman 
Composer 
1748 Hicks. Elias...... . Quaker 
1843) 1910/Hill, David B. .|U.S, Senator 
1838| 1916| Hill: James J......... Railroads 
1869 — peNauit; Morris.....- Socialist 
1809} 1894| Holmes, Oliver W..... Poet, Essayist 
1841) 1935 Holmes, Oliver W......|Jurist 
1814) 1879| Hooker, Joseph....... Soldier 
1718| 1802|Hopkins, Esek, Com..,.|Naval 
1795| 1873) Hopkins, Jo! Bice ae .| Univ. Found. 
1802| 1887|Hopkins, Mark ....-|Educator 
1770| 1842) Hopkinson, Joseph... ..|Poet 
1822) 1885| Hough, Fra nD Forester 
1858 iose House, Rawan ease Diplomat 
1793| 1863|)Houston,Sam......-- Sold,, States. 
1864| 1900| Hovey, Richard spire 
1842] 1908) Howard, Bronson. 
Std est ped cover O.: 
181 owe, Elias.....- 
1819} 1910|Howe, Julia Ward Poet 
1837] 1920| Howells, William D. Fiction 
1859} 1921/Huneker, eee Gibbons Essayist 
1796| 1859|Hunt, Walte: tor 
1821} 1900 Boniecon, C. a Railways 
1590| 1643/Hutchinson, Anne Preacher 
1833 pts Ingalls Ai orator 
1833| 1899| Ingersoll, Ro tie: 


783| 1859\Irving, Washington. . 


ction, Hist. 


B. 


D. Name 


1885| Jackson, Helen Hunt... 


1863|Jackson (Stonewall), T,J.|S 
: |Philosophy 
Civ. E 


1916) James, Henry . 
1910|James, William. 
1885) Jervis, John B.. 
1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne 
Jones, George..... 
1792|Jones, John Paul... 
1850| Judson, Adoniram 


-_ 
i] 


Bowen) =< sje saee cae 
Kohler, Kaufmann..... 
Kane, Elisha K 
1862 Kearny, Philip. . 
Keen, William W.. 
Kellogg, Elijah... 1. ee 
Kellogg, Frank'B....... 
1893) Kenna, John E......... 
Kennedy, John P.,..,, 
1847|Kent, James.......... 
1843|Key, Francis Scott. ||: ! 
1918] Kilmer, Joyce. 
1864| King, Rey. Thos. Starr 
1852| King, William....... 
1894| Kirkwood, Samuel J.. 


Knox, Henry. ......... 
Laffan, William........ 
La Follette, Robert M. 
Langley, Samuel P.. 
Lanier, Sidney......... 
Lardner, Ring W...... 
Lawson, Victor F.,..... 


1809| Lewis, Meriwether. . 
1836) Livingston, Edward. 
Livingston, Robt, R 


Long, Dr. Crawford W.. 
1882/Longfellow, Henry W.. 
Lord, Chester S8,..... 
Loriliard, Peter........ 


Pad ht = 
Lovejoy, Elijah J..... . 
Mee 


1925] Lowell, Amy. 

Lowell, Jas. Russell.. 
Lyon, Mary......-...¢ 
1916|Mabie, Hamilton W.. 
1908| MacDowell. Edward A. 
Mackay, John W...... 
McAdoo, William G. 
McCormick, Cyrus ae 


McDowell, E 
McGuffey, William H 

MciIntire, Samuel...... 
McLean, Washington. . 
| McMaster, John Bache. 
Mann, Horace......... 
Marion, Francis, ....- : 

Markham, Edwin...... ° 
Marsn, George P...... 
Marshall, Louis........ 
Mason, George....... ‘ 
Mather, Cotton,....... 
1723| Mather, Increase....... 
1929| Matthews, J. Brander. 

1873| Maury, Matthi cre : 
Medill, bee 


Mills, Darius . 
1908| Mitchell, Donald G.. 
Mitchell, Edward P.. 
Mitchell, Maria........ 
nae Mitchell, Silas Weir.. 
Montgomery, Richard. 
1899 Moody, Dwight 
1910] Moody, William vee 
1913| Morgan, J. Pierpont.. 
1890| Morgan, Junius S...... 
1923| Morley, Edward W. 
1864| Morris, George P. 
1816| Morris, Gouverneur. eur 
1902| Morton, ep ase 
1872! Morse, Samuel I. B. 


a 
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Occupation 
Fiction 


ng: 


. |Fiction 
. hy dat 


Patriot 
Rabbi, Educa. 
Explorer 
Soldier 


Patriot 
Gov., Fin. 
. (Sen, Ly Gov. 


Dip. 
Soldier (Rev.) 
Newspaper 
. |Statesman 
a ete o> 


Humorist 
Newspaper ~ 
Poet. Novel. © 
Geologist 
Soldier (Rev. 


. |Statesman 


Soldier 
ee 


. . |Statesman 
. Indian Chief 


Fiction 
power 


|Newap.. M’t’r 
.|Tobacco M’t’r 


is 
Newsp. Editor 
Mayor,Educ. 
DB 


Sec. a 


. |Physician 


. |Educator 
W oodcarver 


. |Journalist 


Historian 
Educator 
ele (Rev.) 


Tae Dipl 
Lawyer 
Statesman 
Preacher 
Educator 

. |Writer 


. |Hy drographer 


Newsp. Editor 
Fin., Industr. 


Adventure 


. |Newspaper 
AP. 


, . |Essayist 


. |Editor 

Astronomer 

. |Fiction 

. (Soldier (Rev.) 

Preacher 

Drama, Poetry 

, |Banker 
Banker 

. |Chemist 

Poet 

Statesman 


Gov. Cabinet 


. ‘Inventor 
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B. D. Name Occupation 
1823/ 1877/Morton, Oliver P....... Goy., Sen. 
1819} 1868/Morton, William T, G... |Surgeon 
1742; 1818|Moses, Isaac.......... Revol. fin, 
1814) 1877|Motley, John.......... History 
1793) 1880\Mott. Lucretia........ Reformer 
1764) 1807|Munhlenberg, Rev.J.P.G.|Sold., Congr 
1838} 1914)Muir; Jonn........ ...|Naturaliss 
1854) 1925)Munsey, Frank A,....,.|/Newspaper 
1858} 1924|Murphy, Charles F.. ..|Politics 
1850} 1922|Murfree Mary N. 
(C. E.Craddock).....|Fiction 
1841) 1915/Nelson, William R. - Journalist 
1835) 1909/Newcomb, Simon.. . |Astronomer 
1870) 1902|Norris, Frank.......... Tiction 
1827| 1908|Norton, Charles Eliot... |Essayist 
1811) 1886|Noyes, John H........ Oneida Comm 
1850) 1896|Nye, Wilson.......... Humor 
1858] 1935/Ochs, Adolph 8.......- Newspapers 
1856] 1937\Ogden, Rollo.......... Journalist 
1856) 1935|Older, Fremont......,.|Editor 
1849; 1919|Osler, William......... Surgeon 
1810) 1850/Qssolli, Margaret Fuller. |Essayist 
1855} 1918|Puge, Walter H........ Diarist . 
1737| 1809/Paine, Thomas....,.... Statesman 
1855] 1902|/Palmer, Alice F. ........|Educator 
1810} 1860|Parker, Rey. Theodore. . |Abolitionist 
1842) 1933)} arkhurst, Rev. C. H..|Reformer 
1823) 1893|Parkman, Francis. ..... |History 
1791| 1852|Payne, John Howard... |Poet 
1779) 1860\Paulding, J. K..... ... |Fi¢., Poetry 
1795| 1860|Peabody, George. - . |Philanthropist 
1852) 1938|Peapody, George F.....|Fin., Benet. 
1856) 1920|Peary, Robert E., Adm,. |Explorer 
1644) 1718|/Penn, William.........|Founder 
1860} 1921/Penrose, Bo'se. . |Politics 
1830) 1905/Perry, Arthur L... . |Economist 
1785) 1819/Perry, Oliver Hazard... |Nav. Hero 
1844| 1911 /Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 8.... |Fiction 
1867) 1911/Phillips, David Graham|Novelist 
1811} 1884 Phillips, Weadell....... Abolitionist 
1739) 1817\Pickens, Andrew....... Soldier 
1814) 1899/Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 
1785) 1866|Pierpont, Rev. John. ... |Hymn-writer 
1779| 1813)Pike, Zebulon M....... Soldier, Expl. 
1746) 1825|Pinckney, Charles C.... |Sold.,Statesm. 
1809) 1849|Poe, Edgar Allan....... Poet, Fiction 
1867 1910/Porter, W. S. (O, Henry) |Fiction 
1761) 1807|Prebie, Edward, Comm., |Naval 
1790} 1859/Prescott, William H....|History 
1794| 1860/Preston, William C..... |U.S. Senator 
1847) 1911/Pulitzer, Joseph... ..... Newspaper 
1831) 1897/Pullman, George M... . |Inventor 
1898) 1937/Putnam, Amelia Earhart|Aviator 
1718) 1 Putnam, Israel. . . . Soldier 
1853) 1904/Quay, Matt.... . |Politics 
1773) 1833|Randolph, John, , . |Statesman 
1820} 1869/Raymond, Henry J... ;.|Newspaper 
1822) 1872/Read, Thos. Buchanan.. |Poet 
1851) 1902|Reed, Walter.......... Physician 
ties ra Reta, Whitelaw sin Journalist 
OMSeN, ITA... sees 1emist 
1735) 1818 Laker au : x 
pollos Rivolre) . |Patriot 
1848} 1927/Rhodes, James Ford History 
1817) 1894/Rice, Henry M......... Sen., Pioneer 
1849) 1914/Riis, Jacob A........., Weiter 
1854) 1916|Riley, J. Whitcomb... :_ |Poet 
1869} 1935/Robinson, Edwin A... . |Poet 
1839) 1937/Rockefeller, John D.:_- Fin., Philan, 
1845/ 1937|Root, Blihu.,......... Statesman 
1834) 1913/Rose, Uriah M .. 1... Jurist, Dip, 
1862) 1932/)Rosenwald, Julius... ..: Merch. Phil 
1855) 1916/Rovee, Josian.........; Philosopher 
1743) 1839/Rumsey, James Steamboat 
1745) 1813|Rush, Benjamin. .. [Physician 
1780) 1859/Rush, Richard . |Statesman 
1740! 1785|Saimon, Haym . |Patriot 
1856) 1921|Saitus, Bdg Fiction 
1818] 1887|Saxe, John. Poet 
1847) 1920)Sehifr, Jacc Financier 
1829} 1906|Schurz, Car. - Statesman 
1733) 1804|Schuyler, Philip. . . (Soldier (Rev.) 
1786) 1866\Scott, Winfleld . |Soldier 
1854) 1926|Seripps, Edward W Newspapers 
1895) 1938|Scripps, Robert P..... . | |News aDers 
1838) 1902/Scudder, Horace B.. |. id. An’ M. 
1729) 1796|\Seabury, Samuel. . ... . E. Bishop 
1888) 1916|Seeger, Alan........... Poet 
1770| 1845|Sequoyah (Cherokee), .. |Ind. leader 
1713) 1784|Serra, Junipero........ Missionary 
1774) 1821 Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley) |Educator 
1745; 1815|Sevier, John ......... Sold., Gov. 
1801) 1872\Seward, William H.._; | |Statesman 
1823) 1897|Sheldon, Edward A’. . || |Educator 
1850] 1911|Shepard, Edward M ..+./Law. Reform 
1823) 1900|Sherman. John........ . |Statesman 
1831) 1888|Sheridan, Phillip. ..._ | Soldier 
1820) 1891|Sherman, William T.. .; |Soldier 
1810) 1879|Shields, James... ../ 7; ° ld., Sen.Gov 
1836) 1904/Shoup, Col. GeorgeL. |Gov., Sen. 
1791! 1865|Sigourney. Lydia H.... Poet 


B. D.* Name _ | Occupation 
1813| 1883/Sims. J -Marion......./Surgeon 
1806) 1870|)Simms, W. Gilmore. ....| Fiction 
1850] 1928/Sloane, Wm. M........ History 
1824] 1893/Smith, Gen. E. Kirby... |Sold., uc, 
1838} 1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson. . .| Fiction 
1797| 1874)Smith, Gerrit......... Abolitionist 
1580| 1631|Smith, Capt. John...... Explorer 
1815] 1877)\Smith Hy. Boynton ...|Educator 
1805| 1844|Smith, Joseph... .|Morm'nPr’'pht 
1808] 1895|Smith, Rev, 8. F. .| Nat'l Anthem 
1854! 1932/Sousa, John Philip .| Bandmaster 
1775| 1821|Spalding, Lyman.. .| Physician 
1824| 1893|—Stanford, Leland. .|Fin., Benet. 
1816} 1902|Stanton, Elizabeth C....|Suffragist * 
1728] 1822|Stark, John............ Soldier (Rev.) 
1833} 1908|Stedman, Edmund C....| Poet 
1812} 1883 Stephens, A. H..........|Confed. V. P. 
1803] 1876|Stewart, Alexander T....| Merchant 
1730| 1781|Stockton, Richard.......|Rev. Patriot 
1825| 1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry.. .| Poet 
1818} 1893|Stone, Lucy............ Reformer 
1848] 1929/Stone, Melville E........ Founder A. P. 
1811) 1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. .| Fiction 
1848} 1931|Straus, Nathan......... Philanth’pist 
1850| 1926)Straus, OscarS......... Diplomat 
1740) 1795/Sullivan, John.......... Soldier (Rev.) 
1859} 1918|Sullivan, John L.....:.. ilist 
1843} 1923|Sulzferge, Mayer. ....... Jurist 
1811| 1874|Sumner, Charles... . ..|Statesman 
1734| 1832|Sumter, Thomas........ Soldier 
1871) 1935|Sunday, Rev. Wil’m A.. .| Evangelist 
1803) 1880|Sutter, John-A.......... Colonizer 
1849| 1909|Tabb, John.B........... Poetry 
1856] 1929|Taggart, Thomas. .... .| Politics 
1832} 1902|Talmage, T. de Witt. Preacher 
1825] 1878)Taylor, Bayard.. Travel 
1806) 1882/Taylor, Moses. . Merchant 
1768} 1813)/Tecumseh (Indian Chief 
1836| 1894/Thaxter, Celia... . Poet 
1785) 1872/Thayer, Sylvanus... Sold. Educ. 
1835] 1905|Thomas, Theodore. .| Musician 
1853) 1937|Thomson, Elihu. ........| Inventor 
1817; 1862)Thoreau, Henry D...._. Philos., Nat. 
1791| 1871|Ticknor, George. ....... History 
1814) 1886)Tilden, Samuel J........ Statesman 
. .| Polities 
.| Statesman 
Politician 
Gov., Sen. 
.| Ships, Railw’y 
Railways 
Railways 
Railways 
Poet, Educ, 
mato oh 
ymologist 
Sold., Dram, 
Merchant 
Banker _. 
Soldier (Rey.) 
Humor . 
.| Soldier 
Philosopher 
Essayist 
Soldier {Rev} 
Soldier (Rev. 
Negro Educ. 
Journalist 
.|Soldier (Revy.) 
Sen., Orator 
Dictionary 
Journalist 
Economist 
...| Inventor 
.| Soldier 
beter ers 
ournal 
White, Stanford. ..... 77" Architect 
Oreg. Explor. 
Poet 
Whitney, os Ge so ee Inventor 


1919) Woolworth, Frank. , 
1877) Young, Brigham . 
1746|Zenger, John P,.. 


-| Politics 
|E 


Educator 
Prohibitionist 


whe 


Noted Americans of the Past 


Name 


1852)1911| Abbey, Edwin A. 
1856/1915) Alexander, John W. 


American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
Name 


1838)1928|Gay. Edward 

1823) 1880/Gifford. S. R 
1834/1918)/Griswold, C. C. 
1861|1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett 
1865)1931/Hale, Philip L. 
1792)|1866|Harding, Chester 
1854}1929/ Harrison, L, Birge 
1828/1901| Hart. James M. 

1860) 1935) Hassam. Childe 
1872/1930) Hawthorne, Charles W. 
1813/1894|Healy, G. P. A. 
1839/1917/Hennessy, William J 
1865|1929/ Henri, Robert 

1823) 1890) Hicks, Thomas 
1836/1910| Homer, Winslow 

1840) 1895| Hovenden, Thomas 
1844/1929| Howe, William H. 
1824|1879|/Hunt, William M. 


1859/1920 Browne, Charles Francis||1816|1906|Huntington, Danie! 


illiam M, 


1832)1920|Colman, Samuel 
1737|1815|Copley, John 8. 
1856/1919|Cox, Kenyon 
1849/1924) Craig, Thomas B. 
1845]1918|Crowinshield, Fred’k 
1843/1909) Currier, J. Frank 
1833|1927|Dana, W. P. W. 
1853|1929|Dannat, William T. 
1862/1928} Davies, Arthur B. 
1856/1933| Davis, Charles H. 
1861/1918|Day, Frank Miles 
1858/1923|De Camp, Joseph R 
1847/1935|Dielman, Frederick 
1876|1935| Dodge, William De L. 
1856/1926) Drake, Will H. 
1796|1886| Durand, A. B. 
1848/1919|Duveneck, Frank 
1844/1916|/Hakins, Thomas 
1845|1921|)Earle, Lawrence C. 
1812/1868] Elliott, Chas. L. 

1852| 1926) Foster, Ben. 
1808/|1884/Freeman, James E. 
1822/1884| Fuller, George 
1867/1934|Fuller, Henry B. 
1765}1815|Fulton, Robert 


1801)1846|Inman, Henry 
1825) 1894|Inness, George 
1854) 1926|Inness, George, jr 
1855)1914/Isham. Samuel 
1780)\1838! Jarvis. John W. 
1824)1906|Johnson, Eastman 
1848/1927|Jones. H. Bolton 
1818/1872|Kensett, J. F. 
1835/1910/La Farge, John 
1849/1909/Lathrop, Francis 
1816/1868) Leutze. E. 
1880)1940/Lie, Jonas 
1849|1920|Lippincott. Willam H. 
1852|1924| Loomis. Chester 
1867|1933|Luks. George B. 
1860/1920|/MacEwen, Walter 
1836|1897| Martin. Homer 
1813|1884| Matteson, T. 
1843/1923) Maynard, George W 
1828/1891|/McEntee. J. 
1860/}1932| Melchers, Gari 
1858/1925| Metcalf. Willard L 
1842/1922/ Miller. Charles H 


1846/1912) Millet, Francis D 
1855/1930) Moeller, Louis 
1829|1901|Moran, Edward 
1863/1935) Moran, Percy 
1837/1926) Moran. Thomas 

1872) Morse, Samuel F. B. 
1858/1928| Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1853|1921|Murphy, J. Francis 
1847] 1918] Nicoll, J. C. 

1835, 1907| Noble, Thomas S. 
1885 Page, William 

1869, 1941 Paxton, William McG. 
1545'1917 Peabody, Robert 8. 


Name 
1741/1827/Peale, Chas. W. 
1778|1860|Peale, Rembrandt 
1831/1914|Pearce, Charles S. 
1857|1923)|Potter, Edward C. 
1853/1911|/Pyle, Howard 
1868/1929| Quinn, Edmond T, 
1858/1916|Ranger, Henry W. 
1850/1914)/Ream, Vinnie 
1862|1929| Reid. Robert 
1909'Remington, Frederic 
1854/1922|Rice, William M, J. 
1833/1905/Richards, William T. 
1852|1896|Robinson, Theodore 
1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
1925|Sargent, John 8, 
1843|1924/Sartain, William 
1859|1926|Sewell. Amanda B. 
1924|Sewell, Robert V.V ~ 
1922|Shardy, Henry M, 
1832|1928/Shattuck, Aaron 
1910|Shirlaw, Walter 
1920/Smedley, William T. 
1847|1926|Steele. Theodore C 
1835|1922|Storv. George H. 
1856/1919|Story. Julian 
1830/1901|Strauss, Raphael 
1828|Stuart. Gilbert 
1783|1872|Sully, Thomas 
1930|Symons, Gardner 
1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1848|1933|Tiffanv, Louis C. 
1756|1843|Trumbuil. John 
1849|1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 
1850|1918|Turner. C, Y. 
1853|1902|/Twachtman. John H 
1776|1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1857|1920|Van Laer. Alexander T. 
1836/|1923| Vedder. Elihu 
1856|1935| Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1935) Vos, Hubert 
1783/1861] Waldo, Samuel L. 
1843) 1929) Walker, Henry O. 
1861/1940) Waugh, Fred’k J. 
1856)1928|Webb, J. Louis 
1849/1903) Weeks. Edwin L. 
1852|1917| Weir. J. Alden 
1841/1926] Weir, John F, 
1803|1889| Weir, Rob. W. 
1738|1820) West, Benjamin 
1874|1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1834|1903| Whistler, J. A. M, 
1820|1910| Whittredge, Worthingt'n 
1323|1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1836|1892|Wyant, Alexander H. 


1830'1923|Yewell. George H. 


Whistler was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


B. | D. Name 
1842/1909] Bush, Charles G. 
1856/1909} Bacher, Otto Henry 
1845|1926| Cassatt, Mary 
1776|1820| Charles, William 
1852|1931| Cole, Timothy 
1822/1888) Darley, Felix O. C. 
1796/1886] Durand, Asher Brown 
1851/1928] Frost, Arthur B. 
1851/|1906| French, Edwin D, 
1876|1925| Haskell. Ernest 
1849/1935| Hopson, William F. 


B. | D. Name 


1836]1918] Armstrong, D. Maitland 
1866|1924/Bacon, Henry 
1871|1925| Barber, Donn 
1857|1925 Brunner, Arnold W 
1763|1844 Bulfinch, Charles 

- 1858 1911 Carrere, John M. 
1846/1916 Cook, Walter 


D. Name 


1819}1911/Ball,-Thomas 
1863/1938 Barnard, George Grey 
1865 1925 Bartlett. Paul W 
1867 1915 Bitter. Karl T. 

1871 1941 Borglum, Gutzon 
1868 1922) Borglum, Solon H. 
1871 1924/Brenner, Victor D. 
1865 1919 Brooks, Richard E. 
1814 1886 Brown, Henry K. 
1857 1935, Bush-Brown, H. K. - 
1860/1920|Clark, Thomas 8. 


B. 


B. | D. 


1866|1925| Keller, Arthur I. 
1838|1895| Keppler, Joseph 


Name 


1866/1940) Macaconald, Arthur N. 
1872|1934| McCay, Winsor 
1858/1938) McDougall, Walt 
1860/1919) Mielatz, C. ¥. Wm. 
1869/1935] Mielziner, Leo 
1874|1940| Mora, F. Louis 
1840|1902| Nast, Thomas 
1863/1928|Outcalt, Richard F. 
1741/|1827| Peale, Charles W. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


B. | D. Name 


1857|1926| Pennell. Joseph 
1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1853}1911| Pyle, Howard 
1761|1817| Savage, Edward 
1807/1885) Smillie, James 
1833/1909) Smillie, James D. 
1867|1924| Watt, William G, 
1834/1903] Whistler, J. A. M. 
1852|1916| Wolf, Henry 
1792|1859| Yeager, Icom 
1862|1935| Zimmerman, Eugene 


Name 


1859|1934|Gilbert, Cass. 
1869/1923|/Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1847|1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J 
1860) 1929| Hastings, Thomas 
1847|1909| McKim, Charles F 
1846'1928| Mead, William R 
1781/1855) Mills, Robert 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
B. | D- Name 


1790/1852|Frazee, John 
1850)1931/French, Daniel C 
1862/1929|Grafly, Charles. 
1805/1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830|1908| Hosmer, Harriet 
1868|1925|Jaegers, Albert =. 
1843/1907|Kemeys, Edward a 
re 1937|MacMonnies, Fred. W. 


71)1935\Lukeman, Henry A 
1858 1927! ‘arling, Philip 
1873'1940'0’Connor, Andrew 


re 


1822|1903)Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 
1845|1917| Peabody, Robert 3, 
1837| 1913] Post, George B. 
1838/1886| Richardson, Henry H 
1836|1909|Sturgis, Russell 

1862) 1925|'frowbridge, Samuel B, P 
1853, 1906| White, Stanford 


B. | D. Name 


1844/1920|O’ Donovan, William 
1870/1935| Paulding, John 
1805|1873| Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 

1868/1929| Quinn, Edmond T. 
1829|1904| Rogers, John ; 

1848 |1907\St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871|1922|\Shrady, Henry Vi, 
1830/1910! Ward, J, Q. A. ; 
1725/1785|Wright (Lovell) Patience 


ww 


a 


"Noted Men suas Women of Gaia Britain 
, Source: Biographical Records 


1936 macenee Viscount...... 


_ Subject 


1904) Reon BG Wins) ovciersns Be 


| it Bacon, Roger.. 


3|Bagot, Charles 


63| 1851/Baillie, Joanna. 


735|Bede, the Venerabis.. 
1832/Bentham, Jeremy. . 
1742|Bentley, Richard 


eel 1753 Bee George.. 


ridges, Robert. .........|Poet 


6) 188? DaeRe. John 


H 1797| Burke, Edmund. 


-1796|Burns, Robert.......... 


st a2) 1680|Butler, Samuel... 22.22)! Poet. 


1774) 
’ 1788 1824 Byron (Geo. Gordon) . 


1839)| Butler, Samuel......... 


1770) 1827|Canning, G 


1795) 1881/Carlyle, Thomas........ 


1491/Caxton, Willi 


1863 1937|Chamberlain, ae 


1914|Chamberlain, Joseph. . 


6 
) gad Chamberlain, Neville.. 


| 1834/Coleridge, 8 
| 1729|Congreve, Walia. 


cey, Thomas.. 
eee sleesee 


Composer. 
Fiction, 


Sorts fo Positivis' 
1880] 1941|Harty, Hamilton ......! Composer. 
1795) 1857'Havelock, Henry .. . |Soldier. 


ee 


D. Name 


1830) Hazlitt, William ....... 
1657|Harvey, William........ 
1818) Hastings, Warren. 

1826|Heber, Reginald. 
1835) Hemans, eS oe 


1835|Hogg, James. .. 
1845} Hood, Thomas.... 
1799| Howe, Richard 


1895|/Huxley, Thos. Henry... 
1935| Jellicoe, Earl. .......... 
1857|Jerrold, Douglas W..... 
Johnson, Samuel....... 
Jonson. Ben 
Jones, Inigo 


Langland, William .... 


Latimer, Hugh......... 
Lec! 


Locke, John. ..... 
Lister, Joseph..... 
Lytton, E, Bulwer...... 
Macaulay, Thomas B... 


Manning, Henry Bees 
Marlborough, Duke of. 
Marlowe, € eet 
Marvell, An 


Maxwell, Jas. Clerk.. 


reell, Henry. 
1644 Quarles, Francis. | 
1618) Raleigh, Sir Walter 
1884| Reade. Charles. 
1935|Reading, Marquess of. 
ier ores, cept 


ridan, 

an 
1586|Sidney, sir P 
1790|Smith, A 


1771|Smollett, Tobias. 
1843 Southey, Robert. 
1903)|Spencer, ee 
1599)Spenser, Edmund 
1729|Steele, Richard. 
ihe ptt Lawrence 
ephenson, George 
1894]/Stevenson, Robert Louis 


1909|Swinburne, Algernon C.: 
1667)'T'aylor, Jeremy......... 
1892|Tennyson. Alfred. 


te eees 


Astronomer. 


Astronomer. 


Postal Ref. 
Philosopher. 


. | Poet. 
= Poet. 


Naval. 


Ky, Wi dich << Seu His 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay .|Sta' 


‘oet. 
Massinger, Philip Sih is et 


fa: 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—Great Britain, Holland, Spain 845 


B. | D. Name Subject 
1811| 1863|Thackeray, W. M......|Fiction 
700 1748|/Thomson, sames ‘oet. 
1815; 1882)/Trollope, Anthony ..|Fiction. 
484) 1536/Tyndale, William . | Religion, 
1820} 1893|Tyndall, John. . Scientific. 
1822| 1913) Wallace, Alfred R. Scientist. 
1676} 1745) Walpole, Robert Statesman. 
1593] 1683] Walton, Izaak Angling, 
1858] 1935) Watson, Sir Willis: Poet. 
736} 1819) Watt, James...... .. | Engineer, 
1674) 1748/ Watts, Isaac........ , -|/Hymns, 
1769| 1852|Wellington, Duke of... . |Soldier. 


B. D. Name | Subject 
1707| 1788) Wesley, Charles........ Preacher. 
1703) 1791|/Wesley, John.......... Philos, 
1787) 1863|Whately, Rey, Richard. |Preacher. 
1714) 1770) Whitefield, George...... Theology, 
1324| 1384) Wickliffe, Rey. John, . .|Abolitionist 
1759) 1833) Wilberforce, William. ., .|Religion, 
1802) 1865) Wiseman, Nicholas P. . .| Poet. 
1770| 1850) Wordsworth, William, ..|Architect, 
632} 1723) Wren, Christopher......|Drama. 
1640) 1715|Wycherly, William. Religion, 
1324/ -1384| Wyckliffe, John. . . | Poet. 
1684) 1765) Young, Edward.. . | Preacher, 


Poets-Laureate of 
Official Records . 


Source: 

There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
Office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
Was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 


England 


Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of ap- 
Pointment, when known, have’ been: Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913 (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 

D’Avenant was the godson. (and considered by 
some the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 
| He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died, 


Noted Painters of Great Britain 
Biographical Records 


Source: 
Name B,D. 


Bet BD. 
1836) 1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
1734|1808|Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
1833|1898| Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 
1781/1841 |Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850/1934) Collier, John 
1776|1837\Constable, John 
1803|1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
1793/1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles L. 
1872|1932|Eland, John S. 
1787|1849 Etty, William 
1846/1935| Farquharson, Joseph 
1755|1826|Fiaxman, John 1864.1 
1825|1899| Foster, Myles Birket 
1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790/1866/Gibson, John 


1827|1910| Hunt, 


1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1841!1917|Henry N. 
1697|1764| Hogarth, Willlam 
17581810) Hoppner, John 


1874|1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1802|1873| Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1856 1941| Lavery, Sir John 
|1769 1830 Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830/1896)|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 
1794! 1859) Leslie, 5 
941 Liewellyn, Sir William 
1806|1870)Maclise, Daniel 1775 
1829/1896) Millais, Sir J. EF, 
1849/1933|Murray, Sir D. 


Name B. BD: Name 


1835/1910/Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1878|1931|Orpen, Sir William 
1839/1893) Pettie, John 
1884/1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1756/|1823|/Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723|1792|Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734|1802|Romney, George 
1828/1882) Rossetti, D. G. 


W. Holman 


Charles R f i 
1817/1904) Watts, Geo. F. 
1856|Westmacott, Sir R. 
1785/1841) Wilkie, Sir David 
185211931) Wyllie. W. L. 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


Source: 


Name B. | D. 


1460/1516/Bosch, Hieronymus 

1410|1475| Bouts, Dirk 
1525|1569|Breugel, de Oude 
1568 |1625|Breugel, Jan 
1605/1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 
1613|1680; Douw, Gerard 
1614/1654| Fabricius, Carel 
1584|1666|Hals, Frans 
1638|1709|Hobbema, Meindert 
1632|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 


1833|1898|Rops, 


1593/1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1460/1531|Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495|Memling, Hans 
1610) 1685|Ostade, 
1625/1654| Potter, Paul 
1607|1699|Rembrandt Van Rijn* 


1577|1640|Rubens, Peter Paul 
1625|1681|Ruysdael, Jacob 

1626/1679 Steen, 
1826/1906 Stevens, Alfred 


Biographical Records 


Name B. | D. Name 
1582)1649|Teniers, David (Elder) 
1610|1694|Teniers, David 

|| 1440/1482/ Vander Goes, H. 
1400|1458|/Vander Weyden 
1633|1707|Van de Velde, Willem 
1599|1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366}1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386|1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1596/1656) Van Goyen, Jan 

Jan 1494/1533) Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632|1675| Vermeer Van Delft, Ja~ 


dr. Van 


Felicien 


*Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


Spanish Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 
Born) Died Name Subject || Born| Died Name Subject 
MIG cnleseias Poet. 1600) 1681)|Calder6én de la Barca, Pedro 
1348 kf aaa. heals, cove ate Prose. Henao de la Barreda yIrano | Dramatist 
1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro,..|Poet. 1760} 1828|/Fernandez de Moratin, s 
1458| Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo Leandro: 8: “Seen ee ene Dramatist 
Marques de Santillana . ./Poet. 1772| 1857|Quintana, Manuel Jose... .|Poet. 
Isfeimeinny erasnde de...” -|Dramatist, || 1796, 4877|Berman Caballero (Coollial ae oe 
Be) aE EOE TOSS: 2 ohl de Faber).....-... 
—_ ae urcree CORE penta Alnio- 1803 ris Hetedis y Campusanp, Jose) Fock, 
5 ee ae 1817) 1 Zorrilla y Moral, José..... . 
pened oe dette Philosopher.|| 1817) 1901 Campoamory Campoosorio, an 
: Ree ole ist. ates NER Far 
iso1 ieee iene hie Pent Poet Dose: | 1824! 1905|Valera y Alcala Galiano,| Novelist. - 
1594|Ercilia y Zuniga, Alonso de| Poet. 1833] 1891 Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de| act.” 
. ex . 
moe eTiguct dee ater oe . -| Novelist. 1833} 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de.,...| Novelist. 
1627|Gongora y Argote, Luis de. | Poet. 1836] 1870|Becauer, Gustavo Adolfo. .|Poet.. 
1635| Vega Carpio. Lope Felix de} Dramatist. 1843; 1920|Perez Galdos, Genito....7. darted 
seg votes de Cuerarh S| Dramatiat, || 1955] 1956] Armando Palacio vaides | Novelist 
teas rast 3 Sie it n- ear ‘ 1867| 1916|Dario Ruben, (Nicaraguan) |Poet. . 
mez de....,.++.(Poet. Prose. |! 1867! 1928|Blasco Ibanez, Vicente. .. . |Novelist. 


. 


" 


846 Noted Foreigners of the Past—French 
Noted French Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 
Born| Died Name Subject Born; Died Name Subject 
079| 1142| Abelard, Pierre......... Philosoph: 1790| 1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de. |Poetry 
1820| 1889| a fer, (Emile)... 21... rama, 1743) 1794'Lavoisier, Antoine L. ... -|Chemis ist. 
1799| 1850} Baizac, Honore......... Fiction. 1621) 1695\La Fontaine, Jean de. . ‘ables. 
594! 1654 Balzac, Jean L. G.. -|Morals. 1818] 1894/Le Comte de Lisie...... 
1823} 1891 Banville, Theodore de. . Poetry. 1853) 1914/Lemaitre, Jules. .... 
1862] 1923) Barres. Maurice ....... Literature. 1668} 1747|Le Sage, A. R.......... 
1473) 1524| Bayard, Pierre T,...... Knight 1850} 1923)|Loti, Pierre......... 
1821] 1867| Beaudelaire, Charles Poetry 1635| 1719|Maintenon (Mme. de). . 
1732| 1799] Beaumarchais, P Drama. 1555} 1628| Malherbe. . 
1780) 1857) Beranger, Pierre. Poetry 1688] 1763|Marivaux, Pierre. . 
1859} 1941| Bergson, Henri. Philos. 1637) 1675 Marquette, Jacque. . 
1827| 1907|Bertnelot, Marceli Selence. 1850| 1893|Maupassant, Guy de. 
1636| 1711] Boileau, Nicolas. . Poetry 1803 a Merimee. Prosper. 
1769} 1821|Bonaparte, Napoleon.. . |Soldier 1798| 1874| Michelet, Jules. . 
1825} 1901) Bornier, Henri de....... Drama. 1796) .1884|Mignet......... 2 
1627| 1704| Bossuet. Jacques B..... Religion. 1622} 1673|Moliere, Jean B........ 
1852| 1935| Bourget, Paul.......... Fiction. 1533} 1592)Montagne, Michael de. . aga 
1845| 1921) Boutroux, Emile....... Philosophy. 1689| 1755|Montesquieu, net de| Morals. 
1867} 1926) Boylesve, René......... Fiction. 1810] 1857|Musset, Alfred de...... Poetry. 
1755| 1826|Brillat-Savarin......... Gastronomist 1739| 1794|Necker, (Mine.).. sins semroe Morals. 
1707| 1788 oe George. L....... Nat. History. 1839| 1903)Paris, Gaston.......... Literature. 
1509 1564 Calvin, Jean. ...>...... Religion. 1623] 1662|Pascal, Blaise.......... Essays. 
1845| 1935 Cambon, Jules M.. -| Diplomat 1822| 1895/Pasteur. Louis. | ::11:!|Seience. 
ES57\-1922}Capus. ... 26-2. ees Drama. 1848} 1932|Pau, Paul G...... <»+--|Soldier 
1491| 1557 Gartive: Jacques........ Navigator 1624} 1693)Pellisson............. eee 
1570) 1635 Champlain Samuel de. .| Explorer. 1769): 1828 (Picard. . 622... oes Drama. 
1541} 1603|Charron, Pierre. ......- Morals. 1854] 1912/Poincare, Henri. | 2-12! Science. 
1768| 1848] Chateaubriand, Fr..... ara 1860) 1934/Poincare, Raymond..... Pitece ae 
1762| 1794) Chenier, André. . oetry. 1814) 1867|/Ponsara............... Drama. 
1786| 1889} Chevreud, Michael Chemist: 1849) 1930}Porto-Riche, de........ Drama. 
1619] 1683} Colbert, Jean B. Statesman. 1697) 1765|Prévost (l’'abbe)........ Fiction. 
1445] 1509|Comines, Philip. History. 1803) 1875|Quinet, Edgard. History. 
1798| 1857/Compte, August Philosophy. 1495) 1553)Rabelais, Franco ries. 
1621] 1686/ Conde, Prince de.. Soldi 1639} 1699/Racine, Jean .. 
1743) 1794/Condorcet, Marquis Se Philosophy. 1875 eA Ravel, Maurice. Music. 
1767) 1830) Constant, ‘Benjamin. .. .|Literature. 1573 3}Regnier, Mathurin Poetry. 
1842} 1908|Coppée, Francois. ...... Poetry. 1823 1n93 Renan, Ernest. . Religion. 
1606} 1684| Corneille, Pierre.......: Drama. 1585} 1642/Richelieu, Cardinal tesman, 
1792| 1867|Cousin, Victor. .......: Metaphysics. 1849/ 1926) Richepin, Jean......... ‘oetry. 
1674) 1762)Crebillon.............. Poetry. 1613} 1680 Pp eeererr Due de = Morais. 
1854! 1928) Curel, Francois de...... Drama. 1661; 1741/Rollin, Charles . ...| History. 
1769] 1832) Cuvier, George L......: Nat. History. 1524) 1585|Ronsard, piers dasa Poet. 
1840) 1897) Daudet, Alphonse...... ction. 1868} 1918)Rostand, Edmond. ..... Poetry. 
1596] 1650) Descartes, Rene........ Philosophy. 1760 Lad Rouget de Lisle........ Literature. ~ 
1713) 1784) Diderot, nts 5 ses .|Encyclopedia. 1712) 1778) Rousseau, Jean J.. hilos. 
1860] 1935] Dreytus, Col. Aifred. ; : :|Soldier. 1616 1703 Saint-Evremond........ Literature. 
1803] 1870] Dumas, ‘Alexander . |. : Mietion. 1737| 1814|Saint Pierre Bernardin. |Fiction 
1824] 1895|Dumas, Alexander, Jr. ..|Dra 1675) 1755|Saint-Simon............ istory. 
651| 1715| Fenelon, Francois de 8. . Relig." Liter. 1804} 1869|Sainte-Beuve........... Criticism. 
1821) 1890) Feuillet. Octave. . Fiction. 1567| 1622)Sales (St. Francois de) . .}Relig., Liter. 
1821| 1880] Flaubert, Gustave. Novelist. 1804) 1876/Sand, George. ......... Fiction : 
1851| 1929/ Foch, Ferdinand Soldier 1831 08|Sardou, vistorien eee 3 Drama. 
1844/ 1924) France, Anatole. Fiction. 1696] 1750/Saxe, Maurice de. . er. 
1337| 1410] Proissart, Jean Chronicles 1791) 1861/Scribe, Bugene.... 22.1! Drana, 
1838] 1882|Gambetta, Leon. Statesman. 1626) 1696|Sevigne (Mme. de)... 1! Letters 
1811| 1872|Gautier, Theovhiie: Poetry. 766| 1817 , Mme de... ... Author. 
1892 rare Goncourt, Edmond de! ‘|Literature. 1804| 1857|Sue, Eugene........... Fiction. 
1830] 1870|Goncourt, Jules de...... Literature. 1839} 1907|Sully-Prudhomme. .... /|Poetry. 
1787| 1874|Guizot, Francois. ....) || History. 1828]- 1893)Taine, Hippolyte A History 
1560] 1631| Hardy, AR PENS a er pace Poetry, Dr 1795) 1856/'Thierry, A ‘His 
1851} 1935 Hennique, e Wahine che Dram., Fict. 1797| 1877|Thiers, Adolphe. . History. 
1842| 1905) Heredia, a M. de. .|Poetry. 1805) 1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de. History. 
1857) 1915) Hervieu............... Drama, 1611) 1675/Turenne, Vicomte de. idier. 
1802] 1885} Hugo, Victor........... Poetry, Fict. 1828] 1905)Verne, Jules . 
1548 $297 aero “Ag 9 a: hes ein Eten, 1799) 1863|Vigny. Alfred de 
o Bee er 43 
1753| 1800| Kleber, Jean B.....)) || Soldier. ah 1484 Voltas Francois Poetry. 
1530} 1563/La boétie, Etienne de’. .|Morals 1694} 1778/Voltaire, 
1645) 1696) La Bruyere, Jean D...’’|Morals. 1840] 1902|Zola, Emile 


George Sand, novelist and Gramatian was the 


Sophie, daughter of a Paris 
she had 2 children. Her rea 


\ 


B. 
1836)1904/Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822|1899) Bonheur, 8 


Name 


1783|1856|David d’ An; i, P.J. 


1834/1917|Degas, H. 
1799/1863/De' erokx, Eugene 
1797/1856 |Delaro 


, Paul 
1807/1876 Diaz di ae la Pena, N. V. 


i 


ool room keeper. When she was m 
name, she said, was Armandine Lucil 


ceugiter of Lieut. Mnuries an Saxe 


— aah wife. 
arried to Baron Dudev 3 
e Aurore Dupin. ent ee 


French Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
B. 


1755) 1841|Lebr Mari 
1798/1880 po set 
1600)1682)Lorrain, Site 
1815}1891)Melssonier, J 


| PB De 
Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue now in N. 


_B. | D. Name 
1815/1875|Milet, J. P. 
Uses leu inoue 
ru 
1824/1898 aves 


Y. Harbor. 


ea ee 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—German 847 
; ’ 


Noted Germanic Personages 
* indicates Austrian 


Source: Biographical Records; 


-| Poet, Patriot 


Asam, 

Asam, Egid Quirin.... . 

Bacn. Johann Sebastian. 
DS 


Beethoven, Ludwig von . 
3: ee ee 
Bergmann, Ernst von....|S 
Bismarck, Otto von..... 
Bluecher, Gebhart L..... 
Boecklin, Arnold........ 
Bodelschwingh, Fried 
Boehme, Jakob 


Poet, Painter 


Derfflinger, Georg. ....- 

Diesel, Rudolf.......... 
Droste-Huelshoff, A. von 
Duerer, Albrecht 2 


Eichendorff, Joseph. 
Eschenbach, Wolfram von 
Falkenhayn, Erich yon. 

Feuerbach, Anselm...... 


Fontane, Theodor. . 
Freytag, Gustav 
tec i Kaspar David. 


Mathematics 
George, Stefan 
Gerhardt, Paul 
Gluck, Christopher W.. - 
Gneisenau, August...... 
Goertes, Joseph von 
Goethe, Johann W. von, 
Grabbe, Christopher D.. 


Poet, Drama. 


Essays, Fict. 
. | Essays, Fict. 


68} Gutenberg, ee ge x 


Haendel, Georg Friedrich 
1913| Hagenbeck, Car! 
1788| Hamann, Johann G.,.. 
Harnack, Adolf von.... 
1809| Haydn, Josep h* 
1863} Hebbel. Friedrich 
1826| Hebel, yohann Peter... .| Poet 
1831| Hegel, Georg W. Bigot: 

1856] Heine, Heinrich. . Poet 
1894| Helmholtz. Hermann yon 
1803] Herder. Johann G, von. 
1921| Hildebrand, Adolf von. . 
1934| Hindenburg, Paul von. 
1925| Hoetzendorf, FranzC. von 
1822| Hoffmann. Ernst T. A.. 
1810) Hofer, ae 


2 Philos., Scien. 


1864| Klenze, Leo von. 
1630} Kepler, Johannes i 
1811| Kleist, Heinrich von. .. 
1803| Klopstock, Frederich G.. 
1910] Koch. Ropert. 

Koerner, Karl Theodor. 
1507-Kraftt, Adam. 


Drama, Nov. 


:| Poet, Patriot 


Died Name Subject 
1887/ Krupp, Altred........ A Industr nw 
1891) Lagarde, Paul de. Patriot” 
1801| Lavater, Johann K...... Essays 

1919) Lehmbruck, Wilhelm... .|Sculpture 


1900| Leibl, Wilhelm........_: Painter 
1716| Leibnitz, Canes von|Philosophy 
1781| Lessing, Gotthold E..... Drama, Critic 


1935) Liebermann, Mee 5 aries Painter 
1873) Liebig, Justus von.....,. Chemistry 
1909) Liliencron, Detlev yon. ..|Poet 

1896) Lilienthal, Otto.,....... Aeronautics 
1886) Liszt. Franz............ usic 

1937| Ludendorff, Erich....,.. Soldier 


1546) Luther, Martin,.... ..|/Religion 
1887| Marees, Hans von. = 

1883| Marx, Karl. . 

1327| Meister. Eckehart. - 
1560) Melanchton. Philipp a 
1494) Memling, Hans..... .|Painter 
1884] Mendel, Gregor... A 

1905| Menzel, Adolf yon : 
1815} Mesmer, Friedrich A... .|Magnetism 
1891| Moltke, Helmuth v...... Soidier 
1875| Moerike, Eduard........ P 
1908|Mommsen, Theodor. ..., 
1791;Mozart, Wolgang A*... 
1900/ Nietzsche, Friedrich..... 
1932| Ostwald, Wilhelm..,.... 


1886) Ranke, Leopold von..... 
1922/ Rathenau, Walther..... Statesman 
1857] Rauch, Christian. . ; 


1916} Reger, Max... usic 
1859} Rethel, Alfred Painter 
1874! Reuter, Fritz. Poet 
1884| Richter, Ludwi . |Painter 


1926| Rilke, Rainer Maria, . 
1923| Roentgen, Wilhelm K... 
1866| Rueckert, Friedrich... ..|P 
1810] Runge, Philipp O....... 
1576| Sachs. Hans..-.....-... 
1861| Savigny, Friedrich K.... 
1736|Savoyen, Eugen von..., 
1850|Schadow, JohannG...., 
1813| Scharnhorst, G. I. D..... 
1854! Schelling, Friedrich W.. . 
1805] Schiller, Friedrich....... 
1841} Schinkel, Karl Friedrich . |Architect 
1845] Schlegel. August W. Poet, Transl’t 
1834| Schleiermacher, Friedrich|Philosophy 
1913] Schlieffen, Alfred von... .|Sold 

1892| Schliemann, Heinrich 
1931| Schnitzler, Arthur*.. 
1488/Schongauer, Martin. 
1866| Schopenhauer, Arthur... 
1828] Schubert, l'ranz*....... M 


1871|Schwind, Moritz von... . 
1892 eee: es YOu". cs 


Statesman 
1897| Stephan, Heinrich von. . 


1868| Stifter, Adalbert*.......| Novelist 
1888] Storm, geen Se Le ae ‘Poet 

1533] Stoss, Veit.......5..... Sculpture 
1899| Strauss, Johann*. ... usic 
1928|Sudermann, Hermann ...|Drama, Nov. 
1924] Thoma, Hans,.......... Painter 
1926| Thyssen, August........ Indust! 


1930) Tirpitz, ‘Alfred von...... 
1896| Treitschke, Heinrich yon. 
1911| Uhde, Fritz von. 
1862 Uhland, Ludwig. 
1902} Virchow, Rudolf. 
1529] Vischer, Peter... 
1826| Voss, Johann H......... 
1230) Walther v. d. Vogelweide|Poet 
1883] Wagner, Richard........ Music 
1634| Wallenstein, Albrecht von |Soldier 
1934| Wassermann, Jakob.....|Novelist 
1826| Weber, Kari Maria von. .|Music 
1772| Wieland, Christoph M. ..|Poet 
1905 Wissmann, Hermann von|xplorer 


1903) Wolf, Hugo..........+. Music 
1920) Wundt, Wilhelm: eSeu ...|Philosophy 
1830| York, Hans D L........ Soldier 


1917, Zeppelin, Ferdin'd G.yon|Aeronaut 
1940 Zimmermann, A. F. M...'Diplomat 


" Kopernicus, Nikolaus (Nicholas) bonetign (Prussian or Polish), astronomer, born 1473; died 1543, 


German unless We * indicating Austrian. 


848 Noted Roreiwhers of the Past—Italian; Latin; Spanish Painters 


Illustrious Men of Italy 


Source: Casa Italiana Records, Columbia University. C—Approximate time. 


Born| Died Name Subject Born; Died Name Subject 
FES Ti Pees EO Eee ps 22 SES NET BE IDs Se et Seer a EY eS 
i n Battista. ...| Auth-Arch. 1469} 1527| Machiavelli, Nicolo. ..... Author 
1789 1803 Alber Vittorio NERA? ‘!|Auth-Dram. || 1628] 1694]Malpighi, Marcello......: Bio. Scient. 
1265] 1321) Alighieri, Dante......... Poet 1431) 1506|Man ~ Andres... ....- Painter 
1487] 1531] Andrea del Sarto 1447| 1516|Manuzio, Aldo.......... Scholar 
(Andrea Vannucchi)....}| Painter 1785] 1873|Manzoni, Alessandro. .... Author 
1387| 1455| Fra Angelico (II Beato) 1874) 1937|Marconi, Guglielmo... ... WirelessIny 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole)| Painter c1401| 1443) Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi) Painter 
1492| 1556] Aretino, Pietro..........]/Author 1805] 1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe. ...... Author — 
1474) 1533] Ariosto, Ludovico........ Poet-Satirist || 1798) 1854|)Melloni, Macedonio..,... Physicist 
1776) 1856) Avogadro, Amedeo....... Scientist 1698} 1782 Ni pears Bee Fes Poet 
1485/c1560) Bandello, Matteo........ Author 1568} 1649| Monteverdi, Claudio..... Composer 
1738; 1794) Beccaria, Cesare......... Writer 1682) 1771| Morgagni, Giovanni 
1430} 1516) Bellini, Giovanni......... Painter Battista os: os eae ala ease Anatomist 
1801] 1835) Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer 1784| 1840)Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol 
1598] 1680) Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo! Sculptor 1524| 1594) Palestrina, Giovanni Pier 
1313] 1375) Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author dett 


1434] 1494) Boiardo, Matteo Maria...| Author , 
1447| 1510) Botticelli, Alessandro... . | Painter 
1566) 1645) Bracciolini, Francesco. Author 


1444) 1514| Bramante, Francesco Architect 
1377| 1444) Brunelleschi, Filippo Arch.-Sculp. |; XVI|Cent.|Peri, Jacopo............. 
1369} 1444/ Bruni, Leonardo.... Author 1446) 1524) Perugino, 

Philosopher eta. Seca 


Paint.-Arch. |} 1304) 1374|Petrarca, Francesca. 
Navig-Expl. 1746) 1826)Piazzi, Giuseppe... . 
Navig-Expl. 1416) 1492)Piero della Francesca. 
Painter 1454) 1513/Pinturicchio........ A Gee 


Sculptor 1205) 1278|Pisano, Niccolo....... S 
Philosopher Architect 
Poet-Critic 1454) 1494)/Poliziano, Angelo........|/Author 
Author 1254) 1325|Polo, Marco...... +.....--/Explorer 
Statesman 1432] 1484/Pulci, Luigi. ............ Author 
Sculptor 1371) 1438|Della Quercia, Jacopo. ...|Seulptor 
Painter 1483) 1537| Raffaello, Sanzio......... Painter 
Navig-Expl. 1626] 1694) Redi, Francesco......... Natur.-Auth 
: 1615] 1673)Rosa, Salvator........... Painter 
Re ey eae Painter 1792) 1868/ Rossini, Gioacchino. ..... Composer 
1830) 1903)Cremona, Luigi.......... Mathemat. 1452) 1498|Savonarola, Fra Girolamo | Auth.-Pre'r 
1863} 1938) Dannunzio, Gabrielle. .... Poet, Soldier|} 1649) 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro... .. Composer 
1400) 1482) Della Robbia, Lucca..... m 


REET Baty Painter 


1378] 1455) Ghiberti, Lorenzo........ Sculptor bus’ 
1494) Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . .| Painter 1477) 1576/Tiziano, Veccellio..... -.-|Painter 
1477] 1511] Giorgione, Giorgio 1608) 1649/Torricelli, Evangelista, ...| Math.-Phys 
Barbarelll .. o. oo cies we Painter Scientist 
1276) 1336] Giotto, Angelo Bondone, .| Painter 1398) 1482|Toscanelli, Paolo del Pozzo] Geog -Astr. 
1809] 1850) Giusti, Giuseppe......... ‘oet 1396) 1476 he rene Paolo, Paolo di 
1707) 1793] Goldont, Carlo........... Playwright ; ono, detto............] Painter 
1713) 1786] Gozzi, Gasparo See Mak +»..|Author 1512) 1574] Vasari, Giorgio © goer aie Riera Auth.-Paint. 
1420} 1497] Gozzoli, Benozzo......... Painter ©1480) c1527| Verazzano, Giov: da... | Explorer’ 
1483} 1540] Guicciardini, Giovanni... .| Author 1813) 1901) Verdi, Soe te eee e ee Composer 
©1630)c1695|) Guarnerlus, Andrea. ..... Violin- 1528] 1588] Veronese, Paolo Caliari, 
1683) 1745] Guarnerius, Gluseppe.....| makers OS ae ae ae «....|Painter 
1424) 1504) Landino, Cristofero Scholar 1435) 1488|Verocchio, Andrea......, Paint-Sculp. 
1175} ? | Leonardo da Pisa... Mathemat 1451) 1512|Vespucci, Amerigo 


1452] 1519] Leonardo da Vinci. Paint.-Sculp |} 1670) 1744|Vico, Giovanni Battista |” erat 


--|Author-Poet |} 1745) 1827|Voita, Alessandro Elec. Discov 
1406] 1469] Lippi, Filippo. ..... : {| Painter * 1861) 1940 MIT Beulj 
1449] 1492] Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, as APA oe Eve Sculpes 


(Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .| Patr.-States 


Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa’”’ is said to have 
been posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of 
Mantua, about 1504. «The picture was stolen from 
the Louvre Gallery, hes, but was returned. 


Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci 
Empoli, Italy, and died’ in Cloux, near "Anibal? 


Amboise 
France. He sett] F; 4 
of Pragbic = ed in France in 1516, by invitation 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
291 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painter 


was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. Cimabue, 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius 


i a 
of Florence, is regarded the first 
restoration ‘of painting in lialy,» 1” T#OK in the 


Spanish Painters 
Source: Biographical Records ; 


B. | D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
a eee | 5 
1786)1827)Alvarez, Don Jose 1630/1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624|1700|Roldan, Ped 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 1815|1894|Madrazo, Fr Be Coells 
1641/1685/Carreno de Miranda, 1509) 1586 Moratear Eatede Get 1868 {1995S oaeae eee 


1863)1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J 
Juan Divini 3 

1600/1680 manors, Jacinto Jero- || 1618/1682 Murillo. Bae isk ae easkeoosy pomeee 

mo de 


nimo 1551/1609) Pan ; 
1746|1828|Goya y Luctentes, F, _||1597|1628|Ribalca, trencece do | (159g) 1008 | Velasquez, Diego 


i 
183811874|Fortuny, Mariano 158811656I Ribera Jesse? O° _|/2898|1662)Zurbaran, Franc, 


a 


was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 


= 4 
a 
* 
* 


= 


weer tre eee 


Noted Russians; Turkish Rulers 849 
Illustrious Men and Women of Russia 
Sources: Biographical Records . 
Born|Died Name Subject Born(Pied Name Subject 
1817 |1900| Aivazovsky, Ivan K....}Painter 1865 |1942 | Merezhkovsk: -* 
Aksakov, Sergei T...../Author Dimitri S. , xf ESE serene Author 
Andreyev, Leonid N. . Author 1842 |1904|Mikhailoysky, Nicholas. |Critic 
Antokolsky, Mark M. . -|/Seulptor 1845 |1900|Muraviev, Michael N.,|Statesman 
Apraksin, Feodor a ... |Statesman 1835 {1881 Mussorgsky, Modest P. |Composer 
Apukhtin, Alexei N... ./Poet 1862 |1887|Nadson, Semen Y..... ‘oet 
Arensky, Anton S.. .|Composer 1821 /1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas A. . |Poet 
Arkhangelsky, Alex. A.. Composer 1848 |1936|Nemirovitch-Danchen- 
Bagration, Peter I... .|Soldier Ko, Vashi? 220 Author 
Bakst, Leon S......... Painter 1824 |1861| Nikitin, Ivan SB ictns Poet 
Balakirev, Mily A..... Composer 1605 |1681| Nikon (Nikita Minin) ., | Patriarch 
Baranov, Alexander A. ./Statesman 1744 {1818 | Novikov, Nicholas I..., |Statesman 
Barclay de Tolly, M. A.|Soldier 1737 |1808|Orloy, Alexei G., Count Soldier 
Bashkirtseva, Maria. ...|Author; Painter |1823 |1886|Ostrovsky, Alexander. . |Dramatist 
Bekhterev, V ladimir M. Neuropatholog. |1743 |1817|Oushakov, Feodor F....|Admiral 
Belinsky, Vissarion G...|Critic 869 |1941|Paderewski, Ignace Jan|Polish States- 
Bellingshausen, Faddei.|Explorer man, Pianist 
Benois, Alex. N..... ..|Painter 1718 |1783|Panin, Nikita L...... Statesman 
Bering, Vitus J........ Explorer 1849 |1936|Pavlov, Ivan P... |...) |Physiologist 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K. .|Historian 1885 |1931/Pavlova, AnnaM...... ancer 
Blok, Alexander A...., Poet 1822 |1910|Petipa, Marius I...) ._! Ballet-master 
Borodin, Alexander P. | Com poser 1810 |1881 |Pirogov, Nicholas I..... Surgeon 
Bortnyansky. Dimitri. .|Composer 1820 |1881 |Pisemsky, Alexei F... . Author 
Brulloy, Karl P ....... Painter 1857 /|1918|Plexhanov, Georgi V...| Writer 
Chaliapin, Feodor I. :.:|Singer 1859 |1905)|Popov, Alexander s. Inventor 
Cul, César A... 2s se. Composer 1739 |1791|Potemkin, G. A., Prince |Statesman 
Dal, Vladimir I........ Lexicographer /|1839 |1888 Przhevalsky, Nicholas. , Explorer 
Dargomizhsky, Alex. ...|Composer 799 |1837|Pushkin, Alexander 8. . .|Poet 
Dashkova, Ekaterina R.|Littérateur 1866 |1920|Rebikov, Vladimir I... . |Composer 
Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet 1844 |1930/Repin, UyaY......... Painter 
Diaghilev, Sergei P.....|Ballet Producer |1844 |1908|Rimsky-Korsakov, N. ..|Composer 
Dostoyevsky, Feodor M.|Author 1856 |1919|Rozanov. Vasili V...... Author 
Filaret (Feo. Romanoy) | Patriarch 1848 |1909|Rozhestvensky, Zinovi|Admiral 
Fonvizin, DenisTI...... Author 1829 /|1894/Rubinstein, Anton G... |Composer 
Glazunoy, Alexander K.|Composer 1835 |1881/|Rubinstein, Nicholas G.|Musician 
Glinka, Michael I...... Composer 1370 |1430|Rublyov, Andrei....... Ikons Painter 
Gogol, Nicholas'V...... Author 1725 |1796|Rumyantsev-Zadunai- 
oldman, Emma...... Anarchist sky, Peter A., Count. |Statesman 
Golitzin, Boris, Prince. . | Physicist 1854 |1915|Savina, Maria G.. Actress 
Golitzin, Vasil, Prince .. {Statesman 1871 |1915|Scriabin, Alexander Ne . |Composer 
Golovnin, VasilM..... Admiral 1763 |1831|Senyavin, Dimitri N. . . | Admiral 
Goncharov, Ivan A .|Author 1820 |1871|Serov, Alexander N.... |Composer 
Gorky, Maxim. . . |Author 1865 |1911|Serov, Valentin A....., Painter 
Griboyedov, Alex. .|Dramatist 1788 |1863|Shchepkin, Michael S.. |Actor 
Grot, Konstantin Y .|Lexicographer |1652 |1719|Sheremetev, Boris, count |Soldier 
Haas, Feodor P..\ . Philanthropist {1844 |1918|Sheremetev, Serg., count |Historian 
Herzen, Alexander I. Author 1814 |1861|Shevchenko, Taras... ..|Ukraine’s Poet 
Ippolitoy-Ivanov, M...|Composer 1831 |1898|Shishkin, Ivan 1. Painter 
Karamzin, Nicholas M. |Historian 1843 |1882 Skobelev, Michael D.. . [Soldier 
Kaufmann, Konstantin.|Statesman 1820 |1879|Soloviev, Sergei M. Historian 
Kiprensky, Orest A... .|Painter 1853 |1900|Soloviev, Vladimir S....|Philosopher 
Klyuchevsky, Vasily. . .|Historian 1772 |1839|Speransky.. Mich., Count |Statesman 
Kolchak, Alexander v.. Statesman 1863 |1938|Stanislavsky, Konst. S.|Actor 
Koltsov, Alexei V. . |Poet 1863 |1911|Stolypin, Peter A. .. [Statesman 
Koni, Anatoli F. Jurist 1848 |1916|Surikov, Vasili I. Painter 
Korolenko, Vladimir G. | Author 1834 |1912/Suvorin, Alexei S. Editor; Author 
5} Kostomarov, Nicholas. ./Historian 1729 |1800)Suvorov, Alexander V .. |Soldier 
Kovalevskaya, Sophia. .|Mathematician |1843 |1923|Tagantsev, Nicholas S.. |Jurist 
Kropotkin, Peter, Prince|Geographer 1856 |1915|Taneyev, Sergeil... Composer 
Krusenstern, A. J. von..|/Admiral 1686 |1750|Tatishchey, Vasili N....|Historian 
Krylov. Ivan A........ 1860 |1904|Tchekhoyv, Anton P.... {Author 
Kuprin, Alexander I. 1817 |1875|Tolstoy, Alexei, Count . |Author 
Kustodiyev, Boris M. 1828 |1910/Tolstoy, Lev N., Count. |Author 
Kutuzov, M.L., Prince... 1776 |1857|Tropinin, Vasili A..... |Painter 
Lenin, Vladimir I... ... 1879 |1940|Trotsky, Leon (Lev 
Lermontov, pone 5. Bronshely) t., /%52 ea Revolutionist 
Leskov, Nicholas S. . 1866 |1938|Trubetskoy, Paolo P,.. |Sculptor 
Levitan, IsaakI....... :|Painter 1840 |1893|Tschaikovsky, Peter1..|Composer ~* 
Lobacheysky, Nicholas .|Mathematician |1818 |1883|Turgenev, IvanS......{Author 
Lomonosov, Michael V . pact 1848 |1926|Vasnetsov, Viktor M... |Painter 
Lyadov, Anatol K...... poser 1842 |1904|Vereshchagin, Vasili.... |Painter 
Lyapunov, weteee rhs. Marhemattolan 1782 |1856| Vorontsov, Mich., Count |Soldier 
Maikov, Apollon N ... .|/Poet 1794 |1832|Vorontsov, Semen, Soe Statesman 
Makarov, Stepan O....|Admiral 856 |1910|Vrubel, Michacl A.P.. |Painter 
Mechnikov, Ilya I . |Biologist 1349 |1915|Witte, Sergei Y., Count. |Statesman 
i Melnikov, Paull....... Author 847 |1894|Yablochkov, Pau! N....|Inventor 
“1834 |1907| Mendeleyev, Dimitri T Chemist 1847 |1921 |Zhukovsky, Nicholas E Mathematician 
1663? 1729 Menshikoy, Alex. D. . ./Statesman 1783 |1852/Zhukovsky, Vas.li A.... |Poet 
Turkish (Sultans) Rulers Since 1481 
Source: Historical Records 
Bajazet it, son. (1730) Mahommed V (Mahmud ‘I). 
Sena ir nificent, ist) fruste = oer other: 
olyman it, ithe Magnificent, son. ustapha TO 
) Sonm I, 1924) Atak Anmed (Hamid 1) (Ahmed IV). 
‘Amurath Tit, “killed his brother 1789) Selim III, son of Mustapha III. - 
rn ee a iit, son. Killed Hs. brothers, (1807) Mustapha IV. 
Ahmed I 1808) Mahomet VI, brother. 
Mustapha L ‘brother; (1622) strangled. pay Abdul Medjid, son. 
Osman II, nephew, strangle 1861) Abdul-Aziz, brother. 
Amurath Iv, brother of Osman II. 1876) Amurath V (Murad) deposed. 
Ibrahim, brother; strangled. 1876) Abdul Hamid II, brother. 
See biol ee ened Yi | 
T, foha. 
eye See ae Drotne In 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elected 


Ahmed III » brother. zy 


Ahmed 
red eee “II, son’ of Mahomet IV. 


President, with the title Ataturk. 
1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet. Inonu. 


He died in 
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7. ey Ma. heey) gs eR. i _ = Fe Se ete 
Be ar ae ae ‘ ¢ cart cat et 
; ' ie Potay x a i, yh ak 
850 Noted Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss; Latin and Gree OTs 
I, —— 4 = = = A, 1 r r a % 
isa Norwegian Authors s 
: i. j Source: Biographical Records ; 
i B. D. Name Subject B. D. Name Subject 
"1813 |1896|Aasen, Ivar............ Poet 1849| 1906) Kielland, A. L.........|Fiction. 
1866 |1920) Andersen, Tryggve..... .{Fietion. 1865] 1926|/Kinek, Hans E..........]Fict., Drama. 
1832 |1910|Bjornson, B........... Poet, Drama. || 1870] 1924| Kjaer, Nils..... .-|Fict., Drama 
1833 |1907|Bugge, Sophus......... Folklore 1833) 1908)Lie, Jonas...... +++0+--/Fiction. 
g 1853 |1930/Bull, Jacob B.......... Fiction. 1810) 1863)Munch, P. A...... -....|History. 
_ 1851 |1921/Garborg, Arne.......... Fiction. 1835! 1918|Sars, J. E....... «.....}History. 
1857 |1929]Heiberg, Gunnar........ Drama. 1846} 1905|Skram, Amalie......... Fiction. 

1684 |1754|Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist, 1807) 1874) Welhaven, J. 8. C......|Poet. 
1828 |1906]Ibsen, Henrik...... 12! Drama. 1808| 1845] Wergeland, Henrik. .... Poet, Drama 
‘san Swedish Authors 
* , pees t Source: Biographical Records 
Pi * B. D. "Name Subject | B. D. Name Subject 
a 1793) 1866) Almquist, C. J. L.. .|Fiction 1843] 1921)Montelius, Oscar........|Hist.,Archael. 
‘i _ 1859) 1927/Arrhenius, Svante Chemist 1842| 1919) Retzius, Gustaf........ : |Anthropology 
2 1740) 1795|Bellman, C. M..... .-|Poet 1630) 1702|/Rudbeck Olof.. .|Medicine 
1779) 1848|Berzelius, Jakob... . .|Chemist 1804) 1877|Runeberg, J. L. -|Poet 
ie (1801) 1865|/Bremer, Fredrika....... Fiction 1828} 1895|)Rydberg, Viktor Poet, Phil, 
1860) 1911|Froding, Gustaf........ Poet 1793) 1823)|Stagnelius, E. J. . Poet 
+1783) 1847|Geijer, KE, G............ Poet, Hist. 1598| 1672/Stiernhielm, Georg, Poet, Phil. 
1860) 1925/Hansson, Ola........... Poet, Fict. 1849} 1912/Strindberg, August... Drama, Fict. 
--: 1864) 1930|Karlfeldt, Mrik Axel... ..|Poet 1688} 1772|Swedenborg, Emanue Philosopher 

Steer 1940) Lagerlof, Selma........ Fiction 1782} 1846|Tegner, Esalas ...... ®- | Poet 
_1707| 1778\Linne, Carl von.... .....|Botanist 
ts Noted Swiss Personages ; 
i AE Source: Biographical Records 
B D. ey, Name Subject BD: Name Subject : 
'807|1873| Agassiz, Louis........... Scientist 1825)1898|Meyer, Conrad F........ Poet, elis 
181: beta ‘Bachnofen, Johann....... Jurist 1493) 1541) Paracelsus, Theophrastus . Goveneat ba: : 
-1808/1881/Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. .|Jurist 1746) 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H..... Educator 
1818 1898|Burkhardt, Jakob . History 1712/1778] Rousseau, Jean Jacques. .. Essays * 
i, —-1509)1564/Calvin, Jean......... Religion 1740)1799|Saussure, Benedict....... Geology 2 
~ 1787)1875) Dufour, William Henri Soldier 1465) 1522/Schiner, Mathias......_ |” Religion 
1828/1910)Dunant, Henri...........|Phil., Founder|| 1845/1924 Spitteler, Karl........... ‘oe fe 
a ae of Red Cross |/1766/1817|Stael, Madame de... ||” Fiction : 
48]1931|Forel, Auguste........... Sociology 1799/1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe....._. Writer 
45|1832|Fussli, Heinrich......... History 1797|1847|Vinet, Alexandre......__- Poetry, Phil. 
 1797/1854|Gotthelf, Jeremias. |_|. |. Fiction 1417/1490] Von Flue, Nikolas... |) 7” Patriot 
1708/1777) Haller, Albrecht von..... Physician 1825/1899) Welti, Emile. ....... 117 Jurist 
1819 189¢ Keller, Gottfried .........|Poet, Novelist||1484 1531|Zwingli, Ulrich........ " Religion. 
Ae Swiss Painters 
2 E Seurce: Biographical Records 
VD. Name B. | D. Name B. [| D. Name > 
Sst) ec  Iheatleosionin, 2S eS Oe 
_ 1831/1910|Anker, Albert 1741/1825 |Piissli (Fusely), J.-H. 1828/1905 4 
1838 1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813) 1871) Girardet, Charles 1702}1798 Toten ae nee te 
1827/1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1806/1874) Gleyre, Charles 1794|1835| Robert, Leopold 
yd eel een usene reat BS rer Anton 1858 1899 Segantini Glovanut 
«184 : me, xandre | odler, F i 
1802 1877/Diday, Francois | proinan 1862/1912) Welti, Albert 
_ Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso = 
"ee ° 
a Ancient Authors, Greek «. c. years are in bola face.) 
ik 4 Source: Historical Records 
ne P . Name. 2 
389|314 Aeschines........ Orat.a |/450).. | doel Phil 207/122 : 
4 reece eee i. ...|Empedocles. .. n . 1207/1 7 r 
_ $25/456|Aeschylus.......:|Dram. ||. |ii8|ipietetes Stoic |1570\500|Pemhoestas“< <tr 
,,. .{550]Aesop..... Heh otal e's Tales ||342|270|Epicurus. .. Philos. |/600].. .|Sa pairks ars ios: 
ae REONS 8,105 + Poet  |/480/406/Buripides...// 2. :/Dram. |1556'469 Simonides”. 27° 7|poet 
iy 00 28), x -+ee--|Philos, |/576/480/Heraclitus../) 77” Philos. |/495/405)Sophotles...° °°" * Tce ve 
287 Bade Physi. |/484/424/ Herodotus... .~ Hist. 63) 24/Strabo....7122!2‘|Geoe 
- 44s}980/Aristophanes. Dram. 4/788) Hesiod. 222. Poet. |/600/540/Thales. ---°7127: 7] Berea, 
steele fe Re Ae bia, ty 
ye, |104)Athenaeus...°.!//Antiq. |/962/927|Homer 21 Poet. |[ = [asslrne eos «= +: ne 
a a0 a70 papcantis: : pilos. ase 338 Tsocrates. 1... Orat. |/382/287|Theophrastus...*” port. 
- 3821322| Demosthen ‘ Baalaas pina ++++,./Dram. |/471/401!Thucydides . -|Hist. 
_ 50) 13/Diodorus. . - Hist. |/429/347/Plato. 77/00 ' °° °° -|Philos 


keds f | B.; D. Name Subj. 
330/390) Ammianus, M...|Hist. 59} 17|Livy... . 4 
~~ 425/200 Apuleius. 0... Satir. 38: 65 Lucan. A Pont 36 3a Saline? “es (Ogio a 
130/175! Aulus Geilius. ::¢/Satir: |]180/103)Cucilius.” ‘|Satir. Si 65|Senccat 22" See ent 
475/524] Boethius. .... 11 Philos. || 96] 52|Lueretius,’, Philos. || 25'100|Silius, 77727277 *|Moral y 
102) 44\Caesur, Julius \°:|Hist, |] 43!104/Martial Poet. || 61) 96/Status... 0077 = | Opto 
283/147|Cato, the Orat. |/100) 30/Nepos, |". 7: Rist. |} 70/150|Suetonius. °° esol ees 
87 54/Catuilus.. Poet 43) 18/Ovid,.. 1 221° Poet. 55|117|'Tacitus. =... °° |EiOes 
3 .|Orat, 34) 62)/Persius... 2... 5)" lSatir he ae 


365'408|Claudian. ..{Poet, |/254]1841 p! 
65| 8)Horace .. Poet 23! 79 Bees 


Bes : esse eae |[POCH. 
a5] 3 Pena: Sot: Bogie ealais Pree Pee Apt ok Natur. 70) 19|\Vergil....° 


he Youn'r.|Issays.|| 70 16/Vitrnv. teh; 
Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola, left an acco 
and partly on Caesar and other authorities. He Was famous’ ag eenan people, piece ote werd ei 
- “3 a nee 
i hea 
Peon 


Stage Celebrities of the Past 


Source: Latest 


A 
1859/1940) Anderson, Mary 
1866/1931| Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1887)|1933| Arbuckle, Roscoe 
1871|1936| Asche, Oscar 
1898|1940|Ayres, Agnes 


B 
1864/1922|Bacon, Frank 
1838/1891) Barrett, Lawrence 
1882}1912|Barrison, Mabel 
....|1893|Barrymore, Georgie 
1882}1942| Barrymore, John 
1848/1905/Barrymore, Maurice 
....|1845|Barrymore, William H. 
1880/1928|Bayes, Nora 
1854|1931|Belasco, David 
1851/1917|Bell, Digby 
1855|1911/Bellew, Kyrie 
1879|1940/Bent, Marion 
1870|1940/ Bentley, trene 
1863/1927| Bernard, Sam 
1845|1923|Bernhardt, Sarah 
1869|1927|Bingham, Amelia 
1872)1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1870|1907|Bloodgood, Clara 
1847|1910|Booth, Agnes 
1833)]1893|Booth, Edwin 
1838|1865|Booth, John Wilkes* 
1873|1937|Booth, Sydney B. 
1869/1913} Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821|1890)|Boucicault, Dion 
1898] 1935|Boucicault, Renee 
1822|1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. / 
1893|1939| Brady, Alice 
1871|1936|Breese, Edmund 
1814/1880) Brougham, John 
1863/1915|Bunny, John 
1846|1910| Burgess, Nell 
1882/1941|Burr, Henry 
1802/1860/Burton, William E. 
1843]1920| Byron, ee Dy 


1900/1938}Cabot, Eliot 
1862]1936|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
1874]1933)|Cahill, Marie 
1865|1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
1871|1941|Carle, Richard 
1886]1936|Carlisle, Alexandra , 
1887|1918/Castle, Vernon 
1883]1930|Chaney, Lon 
1893/1940|Chase, Charlie 
1861|1923|Chevalier, Albert 
:1876|1940|Churchill, Berton 
1887!1940|Clark, Marguerite 
1833|1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850|1924/Claxton, Kate 
1874]1931|Clayton, Herbert 
1874|1930|Clemmons, Katherine 
1891}1937|Cliff, Laddie 
1862|1939|Cliffe, H. 


1900|1937|Clive, Colin 
1880|1940|Clive, Edward E. 
1838|1899|Coghlan, Charles 
1851)1932|Coghlan, Rose 
1833]1933|Conners, Barry 
1888|1940|Connolly, Walter 
1876]1937|Conquest, Ida 
1854]1896|Conway, Minnie 
1851|1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848|1936|Coulter, Frazer 
1875|1933|Courtenay, William 
1896|1941|Courtney, Fay 
1869|1930|Courtleigh, William 
1847]1924|Crabtree (Lotta) 
1845|1928/Crane, Willi 
1816|1876|Cushman, 


1864|1942| Dalton, Charles 
1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 
1869]1941|Danforth, William 
1860|1935| Daniels, STARE 


Mrs. E. L. 
Fanny 
33|De Angelis, Jezterson 


1853. John (her son) 
*1827 (her husb.) 
185911924 


am H. 
Charlotte S. 
D 1 


Bygone Stage Stars 


B'n |D’d 


1930|Eames, Claire 
1937 |Earle, Virginia 
Ef eg Wallace 
1931/Edeson, Robert 
1934\Ediss, Connie 
1905 |Eldridge, Louisa 
1940 | Elliott, Maxine 
1876)Elisler, Fanny 
1941 Eltinge, Julian 
1932 Emerson (Billy) W. F. 
1891|Emmett, J. K. 
1941 |Eltinge, Julian 

F 


1939 |Fairbanks, Douglas 
1929 |Farnum, Dustin 
1935 |Farren, George F. 


1908 |Farren, William 
1910/Faust, Lotta 

1940 |Faversham, William 
1939 |Fawcett, George 
1904|Fawcett, Owen 
1931 |Fenton, Mabel 
1936|Fenwick, Irene 
1930|Ferguson, W. J. 
1941\Fields, Lew 

1941 |ields, Stanley 
.|1940|Finch, Flora 
1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern | 
ji Fitzgerald, Cissy 
Florence, W. J. 
1906|Florence, Mrs. W. J. 
1932|Forbes-Robertson, Sir 
Forrest, Arthur 
Forrest, Edwin 

Fox, Della 

Foy, Eddie 

Franklin, Irene 
Frederick, Pauline 
Frohman, ad 


Galli, Rosina 

Garrick, David 
Gershwin, George 
Gilbert, John 

Gilbert, John 

Gillette, William 
Gillingwater,, Claude 
Gilman, Ada 

Gilpin, Charles (Negro) 


1 
1860/1915 


1898/1940 
1717|1779 
1898|1937 
1810/1889 
18971936 
1855)1937 


1906 |Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar)/| 


Gilson, Lottie 
Glendinning, Ernest 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Goodwin, Nat C. 
Gordon, C. Henry 


1848|1912 
1874)1935 


1800|1871 


Grossmith, George 
Grossmith, Becren 


Hackett, James H. 
Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
Hackett, James K. 


Hall, Pauline 
Hamilton, Hale 
Hampton, Mary 
Hanlon, Edward 
Hare, Sir John 
Harlow, Jean 
Harrigan, Edward 
Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 
Haworth, Joseph 
Healy, Ted 

Heath, T. K. 
Heggie, O. P. 
Held, Anna 
Herne, James A. 
‘Heron, Bijou 
Hilliard, Robert C. 
‘Hitchcock, Raymond 
Hodge, William 
EOD REE DeWolf 
Hou ini, Harry 
‘Howland, sobyay 


B’ 


18 
1 
18: 


authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 


80 


860 
47(1920 


851 


1942 


D'd Name 


Irwin, May 
J 


Jackson, Joe ' 
James, Louis 
Jefferson, Joseph 
Jefferson, Thos. J. 
Jewett. Henry 
Jones, Billy 
Jones, Bean! 


Kalich, Bertha 
Kean, Charles 
Kean, Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Edmund 
Keenan, Frank 
Keene, Laura 
Keene, Thomas W. 
Kelly, Walter C. 
Kemble, Agnes 
Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, Mrs. Charle 
Kemble, Fannie 
Kendal, Wm. H. 
Kerr (Keen) Fred’k. 
Keys, Nelson 
Kidder, Kathryn 
Kilgour, Joseph 
Knight, George 8. 
Kohler, Fred 


Lackaye, Wilton 
Laugtry, Lillie 
Laughlin, Anna 
Lawrence, Margaret 
Lean, Cecil 
Leighton, Margaret 
Leitzel, Lillian 
Lemoyne, W. J. 
Leonard, Eddie 
Lewis, Arthur 
Lewis, Bertha 
Lloyd, Marie 
Lloyd, Rollo 
Lombard, Carole 
Lone Ranger 
(Graser, E. W.) 
Loraine, Robert 
Lowell, Helen 
Lupino, George 
Lupino, Stanley 
1936| Lytton, oe 
1931 
1934|Mack, Charles BE. 
1934|Mack, Willard 
1931|McCoy, Bessie 
1885|McCullough, John 
1936|McCullough, Paul 
1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1937|MclIntyre, James 
1937|McKinley, Mabel 
1927|McRae, Bruce 
1931|Mann, Louis 
1907|Mansfield, Richard 
1928 |Mantell, Robert B 
1919|Mason" John 
1898|Mather, Margaret 
Stella 


1936|Meighan, Thomas 
1868|Menken, Ada I. 
Beryl 


1927|Mills, Florence (Negro) , 


1918| Mitchell, Maggie 
1909 |Modjeska, Helena 
1932|Monroe,, George W. 
1861|Montez, Lola 
Moore, Florence 
Moore, Mary 
Moore, Owen 
Morgan, Helen 
Morris, Clara 4 
Moscovich, ene = 


Neilson, Ada 
Neilson, Adelaide 
Nobles, Milton 
Normand, aes 


Oland, Warner 


1905 
80 
1924 
1930 


1938 


i 


Olcott, Chauncey 
O'Neil, James 


_ 


93, 


wy 


Mack (McAloon), And 


Name 


1871|1921|Opp, Julie 
1902 1939|Osterman, Jack 


~ 1860/1936|Palmer, Minnie 
-. 1881/1940/Pasternack, Josef. A. 
- 1885/1931|Paviowa, Anna 


-1892|1937|Perkins, Osgood 
_ 1893)1931)P hillips, Norma 
1906 1938 Pinchot, Rosamond 


1869 1934 ‘Power, “Tyrone 
mee 1935 Powers, A Jagr 


; Hye 1938|Roberti, Lyda 
1871|1927|Roberts, Florence 

- 1861/1928|Ropberts, Theodore 
1830|1912|Robinson, Frederic 

-_ 1836|1903| Robson, Stuart 

- 1879|1935| Rogers, Will 

: 1882|1936/Rothafel, 8. L. (Roxy) 
Beet '1936|Russell, An’ 

1861 1922 Russell, Lilian 


“| 1855 1912/s¢. John, Picverve 
-1885|1936|Sale, Chas. (Chie) 
_ 1861/1896/Salvini, Alexander 
i 1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
Bh (1856 cee Scanlan, Wm. 
1865 1930|Schildkraut. Rudolph 
BRE 1896/Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 


35'Sears, Zelda 


P 
1860 1941 Paderewski, Ignace Jan 


Stage Celebritich of the Past; Bygone ‘Siac 


B’n Dead ‘ 


1889] 1928 


Name 


Semon, Larrv 
Seymour, William 
Shannon, Peggy 
Shaw. Mary 
Shea, Thomas EH. 
Sheridan. John F. 
1885) 1934) Sherman, Lowell 
1854/1935) Sherwin, Amy 
Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
0} Sills, Milton. 
Skinner, Otis 
Sothern, Edward A. 
Sothern, Edward H. 
Standing, Sir Guy 
Stanislavsky,Constantin 
Stevens, Emily 
Stephens, Yorke 
|Stephenson, James 
| Sterling, Ford 
Stevenson, Chas. A 
Summeryille. Amelia 
Swickard, otha 


1860) 1929 
8611) 1940 
1848/1908) 


Tashman, Lilyan 
Tate, Harry 

Tearle, Conway 
Tell, Alma 

Tellegen. Lou 
Templeton, Fay 
Terry, Ellen 
Thomas, Augustus 
Thomas, Brandon 
Thomashefsky, Boris 
Thompson, Denman 
Thompson, Lydia 
Thornton, James 
Tinney, Frank 
Toole, John L. 
Torrence. Ernest 


Bn Da 


= ve 
1895] 1926) Valentino, Rudolnh 
1890) 1942) Vogeding, Fredrik 
1855] 1894] Vokes, Rosin — a 
1853} 1894) Vokes, Victoria 4 


‘ Ww 
1795/1864) Wallack, Jas. W. 
1816) 1 Wall 


1855) 1935) Ward, Sallie 
1851/1935) Warde, Frederick B. 
1877/1939] Ware, Helen 
1857| 1932) Waring, Herbert 
1850| 1887| Weathersby, Eliza ~ - 
55 ais Weathersby Jennie 
7\1 Weber, Jce . 
West, Basil 
Westcoff, Gordon 
Whiffen. Mrs, Thos. 
White, Pearl 
Whitehill, Clarence 
Whiteside, W: 


alker 
Ww Heras) Bes. 


Williams, Hattie 
Wilson, Francis 
Wise, Thomes A. 
Wolheim, Louis 
Wood, John 

Wood, Mrs. John 
Woolsey, Robert 
Wyndham, Sir Chas. 
Wyndham, R. H. 
Wynne, — Wish 


Yeamans, Annie ‘ 
Yeamans. Lydia rs 


Yohe, May 


Oy 
ee President abeanam Lincoln, 


Name Nat. 


850 1891|Abbott, Emma.. 
i 1919|Abbott. Bessie. .|U. S. 


- 1930| Albani, Emma. ‘an, 
1 894 Alboni, Marieta. Italy 
1854 6) 898 Alvary, Max,. er. 
Pe B 
184 42|1931 Bellini, Laura...|U. 8. 
814/1884|Bishop, Anne...|U. 8S. 

yg 1921 bain. avid. U.S 
90 1930 lock, U0. 8. 
774| 1856 Braham, Topas .|Eng, 
1842/1921|Brandt, Mar... .|Ger, 
at 1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U; 3. 
821/1884|Brignoli, Pasq.. . |Italy 
Bes Lane Butt, ees . | Eng. 
. | Pr. 
. |It. 
»{U. 8. 
1873/1921/Caruso, Enrico. . It. 
1873/1938/Chaliapin, Fed..|..... 
: a 79 1941 uae Julia. . |Swed 
He 1932 p‘arvine.Ca le pach 
55 peat De Reszke, F Pi 


-:1830/1914|Faure, Jean B.. . |Fr. 
 1810/1889|formes, Karl. | | |Ger. 
As eye 1935 Fugere, oie Fr. 


1872 1932 Gadski eiadna. is 
He 1908|cali-Marie, C... a 
bet a. Monk. 


Tae toasic Eee Aline ti 
1805/1840 Gra Giuditel | 
* 1889/1931 Gustafson, Wm. ames 


H 
1888) 1942|Hackett, Charles Bee 
1813/1868 Harrison, Wm.. |Eng, 
1878/1933) Harrold, Orville ‘Amer, 


oe 


pa cc 
ae: The, final appearance of John Wilkes Bo 
in “‘The Apostate’’ 


; 27 days later, 


Singers of the Past 


oth as an actor was in Ford’s Theatre, 
in that playhouse, he shot) and fatally wounded 


B'n| D’'d Name Nat. 
1852/1929) Hauk. Minnie.. ./U. S. 
1823) 1861|Hayes, Cath. Eng. 
1885/1933 Hinkle, Florence|U. 8. 
1844) 1899) Hogarth, Wm... .| ng. 
J 
1868) 1933} Journet. Marcel .| Fr. 
1863) 1939|Juch, Emma... .|Austr, 
K 
1886) 1942) Karinska, Maria| Russ’n 
1842/1916) Kelloge, Clara L.|U. S. 
1875|1933/ Kurz, Selma. . . .| Pol. 
L 
1794] 1858) Lablache, Lui 
1848/1929) Lehman, vite Ger. 
1900/1941) Lewis, Mary... .| Amer. 
1820) 1887| Lind, Jenny .|Swd. 
1841/1908) Lucea, Pauline, |Ger 
M 
1879| 1935) Maclennan, U.S 
1808| 1836| Malibran, atyg tN ir. 
1810|1883| Mario, G....... 
1845/1918) Materna, Amalie svg 
1842/1876] Mathews, Julla.. 
1848/1923) Maurel, Victor. . Fr. 
1859/1931) Melba, Nellie. . . eve ie 
Leahy 1303 Miller, Edith. /||U. 8, 
1836/1889] Murska. Ima di.|It. 
1892 1936 Muzio, been | It. 
1834) 1898| Nicolini, Nicolas.| It. 
1831/1917 Sea Albert Ger. 
1813 {948 Novel, Cac [Et 
ovello, Sie, E 
1859) 191 Nordica, Lillian. vu. ‘ 
1818/1908) Novello, Clara. .|Eng, 
oO 
1883] 1942 UotensRy j 
rince A, A.. .|Russ'n 
1858/1894|Oudin, Eugene. | ‘|Belg. 
P 
1831) 1910) Palmer, Bessie. ; 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E: Scot 
1789/1865| Pasta, Guiditta. _|Tt. 
1843) 1919) Patti, Adelina, . .|Span. 
1834'1889' Patti, Carlotta. Span, 


in Washington 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1942 


B’n| D'd Name Nat. 
1829| 1904 P Lousa,..|Eng. 
1833/1882 Phillies Adelaia, wang. 
1854|1914| Plancon. Pol.. % 
R ‘ 
1818|1900| Reeves. Sims... .|E 
1862/1933] Renaud, Maurice Fre’ uy 
- 882 Bltohings, Carrie|Eng, 
1772} 1839) Ronco rake bo «| It. 
1795| 1854) Rubini. Giov.. . .| It. 
Ss 
1864] 1903) Sanderson, S: pil. {513 f 
1834) 1922) Santley, sir c c Rae 
1840) 1886) Scaria, Emil .| Ger. 
Ise g3elcahla en Hei Rad, 
chum’nn-Heink| 
1804/1860 Schroder - is e 


Wilh... 
1869 1236 Seth Anon 
eguin 
1858 1935 Sembric rat 


Marce! 
1785] 1857 Sinclair. John 


1840|1912/Soldene, Emily. ||U. 8, 
1806 i354 Sontag, Hett Gar’ i 
849|1927|Sucher, Rosa, Ital. 
1899 1936) Supervia. C,. Span 
ae 
1851/1905|Tamagno, F....|it. 
1874/1940] Tetrazzini, Luisa] It. { 
1831/1877|'litiens, Therese.| Fr. _ 
1753) 1833)Tedi, Luiza... , Port. 
1845)1931|/Thursby, Em. C.|U.S. 
1838) 1892) Trebelli, walla ntae a 


1862) 1932) Ulmer, Geraldine U. 


1935] Urlus ‘J: ues ..|D 


1932| Van I ‘ 
1910 hee rs Been, o 


1873)1935 Witherspoon, 


1800! 1890! Wood. Sooaph Web 0} Eu 
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Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1942 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Bernie, Ben.......... Bayonne, N. J...... 
Abba, Marta........ |Rome. Italy... ..| 1907]|Best, Edna. . 2.222... Hove, Pagand ae 1500 
Abbot, Bud (William). /Coney Island, N.¥...:|..... Bevan, Billy... 21212) Orange, Australia.....| 1897 
Salamanca, N. Y...... 1887 || Bickford, Charles... Cambridge, ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn....... 1898|| Black, Frank......... Montreal, Canada. 
a aes Fae Blackmer, Sidney. .| Salisbury, N # 
..|Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1872] Blondell, Joan. . New York City 
\ .|Los Angeles. . 1913||Blue, Monte. Indianapolis, Ind 
-|Worcestershire Eng | 1902 Blythe, Betty... s Angeli 
. |Bareelona, Spaiu ...-. |] Bogart, Ey. New York City 
. |Fer, Falls, ae .| 1909) Boland, wad |D it 
«{(C tchureh, N. .| 1883)| Boles, orgs achat ,.|Greenville Tex . 
. . ‘Skegness, inland 1910 Bolger, RG. to diercle ote Dorchester, Mass..,.. 
..|Cambridge, Mass. 1894/| Bonct, a iccemanterha it Cesena, Italy. 
San Francisco........]....; Bondi, Beulah........ Chicago 
Allen, Robert Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 1906 || Bordoni, Irene........ Ajaccio, Corsica...) ..|..... 
Allen, Viola.. ..../Huntsville. Ala ......| 1869||Bori, Iucrezia........ Valencia, Spain....... 1888 
Alexander, John. - |Newport, Ky..... -..| 1897)||Boswell, Connie...... New Orleans, La.....|..... 
Allgood, Sara. . we SUES fa aa emda le 1883 || Bosworth, Hobart..... Marietta, Ohio 
Allister, Claud. - . Rainier. POS 1893 || Bow, Clara.......... Brooklyn......... 
Allwyn, Astrid....... So. Manchester, Conn.|..... Bowes, Major ura San Francisco, Cai. 
Alvarado, Don....... Albuquerque, N. M...| 1904|/Boyd, "William. ...|Cambridge, Ohio 
Ameche, Don pe EE Kenosha, Wis........ 1904|| Boyer, Charles... .... Figeac, France.... 
Amos (F. "Gosden. Richmond, Va........ 1899) Bradley, Grace. .|Brooklyn..,... 
Anderson, Sudith. delaide, Australia...| 1898)||Branzeli, Karin. . ..|Stockholm...... 
Anderson Marion... hiladelphia, Pa......}...-- Breen, Bobby ee Toronto, Canada 
Andrews Sisters: Brendel, El... .. Philadelphia. ... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..| 1917)|Brenuan, Walter. Swampscott, Mass 
: Minneapolis, Minn...| 1919|| Brent, George.. Dublin, Ireland... 
Minneapolis, Minn.,..| 1921|/Brian, Donald St. John's, N. 
+ ; ity a B | Hallas, Tex sieecents 
r& Oxford, England Brice, Fanny New York City.....,. 
- Ottawa, Canada P Broderick, Helen..... New York City.....: 1891 
OAD. Sax Tas a tsiy Brook, Clive.::...... London, . =.,: .)/skomee 1891 
. |\Chariottesville, Va....| 1900|)Brophy, Edward...... New Vork City. sivsiyes 1895 
AMDDALOY ofa «cide ¥ clacebrote 1868 || Brown, Joe E........ Holgate, Ohio........ 1892 
Palermo, Italy........ 1888 || Brown, Johnny Mack .| Dothan, Ala......... 1904 
--+- (Saginaw, Mich....... 1896||Bruce, Carol.........- Brooklyn, N.Y... sec)seee 
are Tiward Cope New York City.......| 1890|/Bruce, Nigel......... San Diego, Cal....... 1895 
Arthur, Jean........-. New York City....... 1908 (|| Bruce, Virginia....... Minneapolis.......... 1910 
Arthur, Johnny....... Beotisnale, Pa sy 20/02%},. o's 2 Brusiloff, Nat........ Russia... 25... gases 1903 
t Arthur, Julia........- Hamilton, Ont., euael 1869|| Bryan, Jane.......... Hollywood, Calif.....| 1918 
4 Astaire, Adele.. .|Omaha, Nebr.........| 1898]|Buck, Frank..... . .|Gainesville, Tex . 1888 
Astaire, Fred.......-- Omaha, Nebr......... 1900/|| Burke, Billie... .. Washington, D 1885 
Asther, Nils........-- Malmo, Sweden...... 1901||Burnette, Smiley Summum, Iil.. 1911 
Astor, Gertrude...... Lakewood, Ohio...... 1906|| Burns, Bob...... Van Buren, Ark......|..-.- 
: Astor, Mary.....--.-- eer Til ...........] 1906||Burns, George N. New York City.. ..| 1896 
; Ates, Roscoe.......-- Grange, Miss......... 1895|| Butterworth, Charles. .|South Bend, Ind..... 1896 
: At Lionel.......- Croydon, England .. 1885||Buzzell, Eddie........ Brookly....3 55.5008 1897 
Auer, Mischa. etersburg, Russia.| 1905||Byington, Spring.....|Colo. Springs, Colo... 1898 
T ae 1907 ||Byron, Arthur......., Brooklyn ......csccere 1872 
Cabot, Bruce....,....|Carlsbad, N. M....... anne 
: po peal James....... New York City....... 1904 
Calhern, Louis........ New York City....... 1895 
Callela, Joseph....... Malt8.s-%.'. sw eek erereiattateieean 
Calloway, Cab........| Rochester, N. Ra veal epee! 
s Cantor, Eddie........ New York City.. 1893 
M , Carey, Harry...¢..... New York City....... 1878 
Monrovia, © ee Carlisle, Kitty........ New Orleans, La.....| 1914 
Philadelphia. ......... minat: ‘|Zara, Dalmatia. . 1894 


-|Huntsville, Ala Rumni, Russia. 


. |Liv ol, "England, . Los Ang eles. . ee, 
A poten ee 1908 Mandeville, Dave ‘ 
New York Citv....... 5 eo ie La pent Eng 1906 
Roxbury, Mass...... iy Pe New Bates City... 1906 
Washington, D. C..... . Bari, 1910 
‘Brooklyn, N, Y.....-.|-; hae Reavetie, N. ¥.. Bee 
ot pant See Virginia eek Nev.. “| Gaga 
. |Philadelphia. ..:.... ew Yor tyes owner 
- "+ Tbniladelphia Candler, Helen....... Charleston, 8. C....--| 1906 
. |New York y. ay Chaney, Jr., Lon...... Okla. City, Okla. . 1915 
 LODGONL ... 0. 6s <0 3 Chaplin, Charies 8... .|/Tondon....,........- 1889 
Barton, James. . . |Gloucester. N. J : Chase, Pauline....... Washington, D. C.. 1885 
- Basquette, Lina. arrest op il San Mateo, Chatterton, Ruth..... New York City......- 1893 
ty Bates, Slanc Ghee sevpicinse * Portas me ae gern i a brat sa wie 3b epglt drerolenaiae || Hess 
id... ..|London, En, b y.....| VIEDDG.... 2.2. reves 
Ce War . |Columbus, Ohio 5 Churchill, M: erite .| Kansas City, Mo.....| 1910 
‘|Jefterson City, Mo.... Claessens, Maria...... Brussels, Belgium.....) 1881 
‘Kansas City, Claire, Ina........--- Washington, D. C..... 1892 
New York City. Clayton, Bessie....... Philadelphia.........-. 1885 
Kansas City, Mo Clive, Colin.......... St. Malo, France..... 1910 
hicago. . 2% =3..< Clyde, Andv.......-- Blairgowrie, Scotland. 1892 
.|Minsk, Russia. Cobb, Irvin S........ Paducah, Ky : 1876 
. |Worcester, ,Mass. . Coburn, Charles D....|Macon, Ga.. 
. |New York Oty ascent Coghlan, Junior...... New Haven, Gonn. 1917 
Palisades, N. J........ 910||Cohan, George M..... Providence, R. I... 1878 
.|Deacon’s Mills, Ind. 1873|| Colbert, Claudette....|Paris........-.. 1905 
‘lAsbury Park, N. J.. .| 1894||Collier, Constance. ... Windsor. Englan 1878 
Ohicago sae acbesgr |) ASM er, Jr., ie nd ‘ Pl! aor eee pee! 
penaonr 78 tots" aaeg DUBIIDer “*| 1394 
B .. Vienna, Austria......,/ 1900; ONGON. ....-+ +42 sees “i66 
Valerie. .. Metz, pisehe Loree 1875} ,| Richmond, England. ..| 1894 
Berle Niilton Se wie New York City.......| 1908 Portland, Ore........ 1902 


| ALS a at pie 
Bright Lights of “Stine: Seraan’ and Raitio 


Name, } 53 Birthp 


Name 

Pare yee Aes 

- Compton, Fay....... | Ellison, James. .. Valier, Mont... 

Conklin, Chester, rikson, Alameda, C: 

' Conklin, Peggy . of Errol, Leon... .|Sydney, N. 

Coogan, Jackie. * "| Les Angeles. . aes Erwin, Stuart. .|Squaw Valley, Cal 

Cook, ciyde Etting, Ruth..... .| David City, Nebr..... 

Cook, Joe. . ‘vans, Madge........ New York City....... 

Cooper, G Evans, Maurice...... Dorchester. England .. 

Cooper, Gl ¥ Evelyn, Judith. ...... nr. Ridfleld, No. Dak. 

Cooper, Sackie Se arate aie F : 

Cooper, Violet, Kemble} Lonaon...........--. 1886||Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..|New York City...... 2 
Corbett, Leonora..... London, England ee 1908||Farley, Morgan.......]/ Mamaroneck, N. Y... 
$ Cornell, Katharine... ,|Berlin............+-+ 1898}|Farmer, Frances...... Seattle, Wash.o2.. 10.725 23 
*.' Cortez. Ricardo...... Vienna............- | 1899]/Farnum, William..... BOStORE,. s./- se are 
Costello, Lou (Loui: Farrar, Geraldine... .j/Melrose, Mass........ 

Francis Cristillo) - .|Paterson, N. J.....++.]----- Farrell, Charles. ...... Onset Bay, Mass.:... 
Courtney, Ted. seeliaceon pittand’ “| "i890 Farrell. Glenda....... mid: Okla. 750.4 bet 
Coward, Bios CT. eee pe cee eee 1899||Fay, Frank.......... San Francisco sacs sbins 
5 OW SAE. ieee os ms 1890||Fave, Alice........... New York City. . 4 

* Crabbe, Taney Buster) Gakland, Coleen: Fazenda, Louise ..|Lafayette, Ind. 

Graven, Fra 1875|| Fealy, Maude. Memphis, Tenn. 

x Crawford, Joan. 1908 |} Ferguson, Elsie. New York City. 
Crews, Laura Hope 1880||Fetchit, Stepin Key West, Fla. 
PeeGrisn, Donaldujcs... (LOND: 2...... 600. -es ss: Field, Sylvia Allston, Mass. . 

Cromwell, pd 1910i[ Fields! Benny.a3icu.cfe. beleee ek 
Hi Crosby, Bing.. 1904||Fields, Gracie .. ..| Rochdale, England oe 
Crosby, Bob. 1913||Flelds, Shep’......... Brooklyn, N. ¥ A eet 
Crosman, Henrietta... .|Wheeling, W. Va.....| 1865||Fields, W. C.........[Philadelphia. ...2...- 
 Grumit, Frank........ ‘|Jackson, Ohio........ 1889||Fischer, Alice. ....2.: Indiana. 

’ Cummings, poe: Seattle, Wash.......- 191¢ ||Flagstad, es a eee 
th b Cummings, Robert. ..|Joplin, Mo..........- 1910||Flavin, James........ P 

4 Fippen, Bramiveii.. nmdon. 

nen, Jay ice sa. 
Flynn. Errol. 2222222; Irelan 


Fonda, Henry....-... 
Fontaine, Joan....... 
Fontanne, Lynn...... 


= De iHavilland, fate oe 


y 
Frawley, William . 
Friganza, Trixie...... 
Frigerio, Claudio. ..... 
| Fris 


7 ee urn, Bete 022.12 
 Dillaway, Donald... ..|New York City...) ./!]°1905 S, Wah eee eee ee Seo 

 Pinehart; Alan......:/St. Paul, Minn...) ! 1880 G 

| Dix, Richard..200 22, St. Paul, Minn... .*! 1895||Gable, Clark. ........ Cadiz, Ohio. ves 
5 Daey, aed Biases ORCON Sc caanwaee ss 1865 Gahagan, Helen: vee Boonton, N, J.. Ais 
xon, Jean..........|/Waterbury, Comn..... ’ erre Haute, Ind.. 
Dodd, Claire......... New Yor City. ae tl we Galli-Curci, Ane -|Milan se Ssielate Rist 


‘ _ Dolly, Rosle. .........|/Hungary. . |" 1g93||Garbo, Greta . ‘|Stoekhoim "7772727" 
Donat, Robert. ......!:|/Manchester, ‘Engtana, 1905 Da Mary Aberdeen. Scotiand. . 
Bonlewy, ee Westies Portadown Treland...| 1903 Garaak. Jon: nor ure Otty aaah 
Opener. ‘hay So a On, ogee sees Garland, Judy, Grand sore 
- Doro, Marie... Duncannon. Pa. ...).! Garson, Greer . North Ire 
Dowling, wadie.,...2.[prewaenee 7... Gay, Magiens'".. [Eonaon 8 

. rovidence, xay, Mazie....... - | bondons. cor 

- Downey, Morton Wallingford, Gon ee Janet. ...... c Philavel hia, P. 

y Dragonette, Jessic Calcutta, India. Gant ae sssee++se|NewYork City 
pepnel. UGH Jacscresit, New York City.. Gena wesc eee Frankfort, Ind. ; 

Dresser, Louise..: +. + Evansville, Ind... Gentes ee ae Aarhus, Denmark. 

Draw, Hs RTeilet eds o's Kansas City, Mo..... Osos: ey eects Patten, Me. .... 
chin, Hddy........ Cambridge, Mass.....] 1909||Giprse Grace........ New York City... 
umbrille, Douglass. :|Hamilton, Ont., Gan..|,.... a son, Hoot........ .|Tekamah, Nebr...... 
Yunbar, Dixie........ Montgomery, Ala.....|_..°. pon Wynne....... New York PRL dssle ae 

Dunean, Malcolm.....|Brooklyn............ i8si||Gielgud, John ...,...|London..... 00072; 


Duncan, Mary....... ttrellviiie, Va!) )! Gigli, Benjamins, ....!|Recana A, 
Duncan; Rosetta. |: : | Angeles... aa os ..| Lond = mene 


 Dunean Vivian... Titres Gish, Masala OR. 
‘ 4 oo (tems AAD RZOClES, oa peeve eleccce Ee, 

‘ Dunn, Emma... 71 :|Cheshiss Sengiana’(] 4878 Gish, Lillian. 22.1277 Springfield, Onto. 

umn, James... 6.05. 1]New York City... 01. 1905|| Giver. Gearee........JOmaha. Nebr... -.. 

h Dunne, Trane... Loulsville. Kirche 1904 Glesegn ier: -++++-| Allegheny City. Tee 
pate Me aie a. . .|San Francisco... ...., 1873|| Gleason, dance etl q ee auce Snae 

-—attancestmnaiy.2 7: New oni Gi... 2: ] jggal|Glessom Luelle |... |Basadenas Gait -7 

_-Burbmm, ‘Deanna....-.| Winnipeg. 22) *-| 1922|/Gleason, Russell. ... .)Portland, Ore ree 
vorak, Ann.,,......JNew York City...;/ 2") 1912 dard, Paulette. 


E 
Fames, Emma,...... ; 

Eaton, Mary......... Note vas Bee re ihe Ute | hooey Kitty... 
_ Eddy, Nelson.,,..... Providence. es we Y 


Grainger, Perc 
Gran ee ¥ 


Ells, Mary...,. 
Ellis, ae 5 Bay aie 
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; Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Greenwood, Charlotte .| Philadelphia. ......... 1893]| Jarrett, Art Marysville, Cal 
Grey, Glenn ......... Metamora, Ill....2. 2: 1903|| Jenkins, Allen. New York City. 1900 
Grey, Jane. .:.00.0s2. Middlebury, Vt.......| 1883||Jeritza, Maria. . -|Brunn. Austria. 1895 
Grey, Katherine...,.. San Francisco........ 1873]|| Jessel, George... .|New York City. 1898 
Griffith, Corinne. ..... ‘Texarkana, Ark....... 1899|| Jewell, Isabel....._._! Shoshone, Wyo. 
Griffith, Raymond... oe Se Gdns. «sels citer 1895||Johnson, Rita........[......:...-.0 0, e" 
Guilbert, Yvette. ....1/Paris..0.2 2222222222; 1868|| Johnston, Moffat.. a * 14886 
Gypsy Rose Lee...... ‘tee Hovick, Louise) maison. Al: | 9. ids den ARUssta. oo ee 

; H Jones, Allan.......... 

Hackett, Raymond. ...|/New York City. . 1902}| Jones, Buck.......... 
poe se veoh FOR... 05.053 Pae ss ee ia itty 1908 
. OiRGps <a eo bu wr s Re ata Oney. VACtOP. 0.4% ects Dawson City, Al: 

z Halliday, John 133401) 4 hg ere eee 1880}| Joslyn, Allyn......... Milford, Pa a xe eine 1903 

Hamilton, Neil. ‘ 2 S 


1899]/ Judge, wh Roecsss - of Sridgeport, Connic. wen 1912 


Harding, ao Kaelred, Katharine. . 1882 
Hard: Fepel, Gertrude.. »..|eracaup ewe eee 7) { 
peiing Tye Sir Cedric. ppel, Gertrude...../Germany............ 1895 


Karloff, Boris. . > LOHGONS= sho ios eeerae 1887 


Kaye, Danny : 
Keane, Doris. 5 
Keane, Robt. Emmett. 


Keating, Fred........ 1902 
Keaton, Buster....... 1896 
Keeler, Ruby: ........ 1909 
aides ae Newburgh, N. Y......] 1870|}Keene, Tom....:..... seeeee] 1904 
Harvey, Forrester. ....|County Cork, "yreianid Pe eAe seiecnttte NAD: <5 2-. 2's «0 CON... 2. 5 hides 1899 
+ Harvey, Lilian........ d 1907|| Kelly, Gene.......... t merry te ks 
Harvey, Pa Kelly,-Patsy......... Brooklyn>.. /o2.2 esl 
Hatton, Ra mond CY POU, 2. cacee es 2 eeaye 1899 
Haver, Phyllis........ Kelsey, Fred A....... ¥Y (OM0l Nn. 5-s 1884 
eevee Ed eee Peay, eaest = aoe ne ee 
ayes, Helen......... , 1, Ore .% ennedy, ge .. os | Ohteaga: his. ah ae ..| 1890 
_ Hayward, Louis...... 8. Kent, Robert........./Hartford, Conn. ......4.3, 2 
Searworth: Rita. iaaed Kenyon, Doris........ A EN 1897 
me Hearn, Eddie. . x Pa eieiel= Kerr, Geoffrey........ Gn 25) 42 eee ne 1895 
Hearn, Lew Bergan. J.M. jADyblie 305 os ondim ote 
Hedman, Martha : 
Heifetz, pases. 
Henie, Sonja. . 
é Henry, Louise. . 
2 Hepburn, Katharine. 
were Host. Se ae 
er PERE UEIL 0's 0 5 ing, Wayne......... RAE 
Z Herne, Chrystal...... King, Walter Woolf.. .]San Francisco.,...... 1899 
Hersholt, Jean....... mhagen, Denmark Kingsford, Walter. 1884 
Hervey, Irene........ Eos JAligeles. 5 =. sees). t ae, Kirkland, Alexander. . CItY. <3 ye see SEE 
Heypurn, Weldon. ....|Selma, Ala........... 1904|| Kirkland, Muriel..... > IN. Marricieetee 1903 
Hibbard, Edna.......|California............]...., yt ssa, seees] 1908 
4 Hickman, Howard ...|Columbia, Mo........ ) SUNG... . 2...) Los Angeles:. tao ciee ae 1913 
. Hildegarde........ .|Mirwaukee, Wis......}.....|| Knowlden, Marilyn...|Oakland, Cal......... 1927 
Hilliard, Ernest....... New York City....... 1890|| Knowles, Patric...... 1911 
Hilliard, Harriet...... Des Moines, Iowa.....)..... Kolker, Henry....... VTADIORG.. . pet ee 1874 
Hines, aeaebe: ame New York City.......] 1899}|| Kosta, Tessa........./Chicago...........0. 1895 4 
Hobart, Rose.......-. New York City.......] 1906}| Kostelanetz, Andre. ..|Petrograd............].,... 
Hobbes, Halliwell. .|Stratford, England....| 1877||Kreisler, Fritz 
Hoctor, Harriet....... ‘Hoosick Falls, N. Y..] 1907]|Kruger, Alma......:. 
Hodges, Joy.......+.- Des Moines, Iowa....]..... Kruger, Otto...-.6.5. 
Hofmann, Josef....... Casimir, Cracow......| 1877 yle, Howard........ , Wise...... 
Holden, Fay..... nists peaebeten, England] 1895 L 
Holden, John.........fe<.+-.-+- Sey Ae PE BOOT Ey cc ie tee 3 aha Yorkville, N. Y .. ¥ f 
Holden, William.. O'Fallon, il .| 1918]|} Lake, Arthur. «s fCOLDIO, IGF pane 4 
Holloway, Sterling Cedartown, Ga.......]..... Lake, Veronica, + Paid pipe PRS se ae 
Holm, Eleanor. . .|Brooklyn..... -| 1913]| Lamour, Dorothy. ....|New Orleans .. 
Holmes, Stuart Chicago 1887 || Landi, Elissa......... Venice, Italy.........] 1904 ‘ 
* Holmes, Taylor.......|/Newark, N. J.........| 1872}|Landis, Carole....... Fairchild, Wisc..... 1919 
Holt, David..........|Jackson, Fla......... - (Chicago. «5.0.0.0 seine 1904 ¢ 
Holt, Jack... ..-| Winchester, Va.......| 18.8}| Lane, Lola........... 
Homans. Rohert...... en, Mass........].....|| Lane, Priscilla........|Indianola, Ia......... 1917 
Hope, Bob......-.-- Eltham, England..... 1903]| Lane, Rosemary ......|Indianola, Ta......... 1916 
Hopkins, Miriam,.... Bainbridge, Ga....... 1902|| Lang, sune...........|/Minneapolis.......... 1915 
Hopper, Edna At San Francisco........ 1913]| Langdon, Harry...... ..| 1884 
Hopper, Hedda... .|Hollidaysburg, Pa..... 1887 || Langford, Granoey: Fla ons. etic heme 
Hopton, Russell...... ew gore OY sede oo LF pad parle. De teats [cnt , O86. o4 ccamen ae ; 
eye, Everett. TOOKLYEesss sevice es ocqué, Rod... ...|Chicago. .) .. vecacsun 
ee corton, Ed, ur.....|)New York City....... 1888 Pe ek Francine. ..|Verdun, France....... Tee : 
h......../...-.]) ba Rue, Grace........ 


TMG OME faim 2.0) viaconal cteee mls Latimer, Louise....... Kiyn:< 226 ae 1916 

.|New York City.......]| 1874|| Lauder, Sir Harry..... 

.|Claremore, Okla... ..... {|| Laughton, Charles... . 

‘|Bisbee, Ariz 1900|| Laurel, Stan......... 
Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo. 

La Verne, Lucille. 4 


Huston, Walter....... 
Hutchinson, Josephine 
Hyams, Leila. 

Hymer, Warren. 


Ges : New York City.......]..>.. Leeds, Andrea........ E -| 1914 | 
piles Teabel.. ‘\Bridgeport, Conn.....) 1871 Le Galliznne, Hiva:?. || P0ndonacsse sens 1899 | 
Irving, Paul... [BOStOD ova see eee cee ne ae Kalbe, Fit BS ra ae | igs 3 

4 rk (Clty... as v7] MA <iack pea), | LEO Lets g tera peleceionatal 
we tae: a eC irabus: Ohio joan ie ks Leontoviten. Eugenie.|Moscow.......-. Sater oe 
.», Ogden, Utah .......5 47|| Leslie, Joan..........|Detroit, Mich..,.,... P 
qanner, Walaa.” basins New York City.......|.1908]|Levey, Ethel......... San Francisco........ 1881 1 
Jannings. Emil, 0/21! Brooklyn fe sre ace ss.» 1886'' Lewis, Ted...... Pile PLE iy 
4 : 
» 


ie 


“Robson, oe: 


, Cyril.. 
5 Scott, Randolph. 
Searl, Jacki 
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Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Pidgeon, Waiter....../E. St. John, N. B.....] 1898]/Shepley, Ruth 
Pitts, ZaSu........../Parsons, Kan....... ..| 1898|!Sheridan, Ann. .)2/ 27! Denton. Texas....... | ee 
Pons, Lily -++../Cannes, France....... 904||Shirley, Anne. ......./New York City..././ 1/1918 
Fonsuie, “Garmals. . |Schenectady, ee tas -..] 1892]/Shorr, Friedrich...... Nagyvarad, Hungary, -| 1888 
Ponselle, Rosa. . .-|Meriden, Conn. 897||Sidney. Sylvia........ New York RS seeees] 1910 
Post, Guy Bates... |! Seattle, Wash . 1875||Silvers, Sid..........: Brooklyn 1904 
Powell, Dick......... Mountain View, Ark. 1904//Simon, Simone....... Marsallign ae 5 sees] 1914 
Powell, Eleanor....... Springfield, Mass .. 1912]|Sinclair, Upton....,..|/Baltimore,Md ....... 1878 
Powell, William.......|Pittsburgh........... 1892||Skinner. Cornelia... . | Ohloago.. 64. Se a 1901 
Power, Tyrone,...... Cincinnati, Ohio......} 1914}/Skipworth, Alison.....}/London..........,... 1870 
Powers, James T...... New York City. . 1862||Slezak, Walter....... Vienna, Austria...... 1902 
Powers. Tom......... Owensboro, Ky....... 1890|/Smith, C. Aubrey.....]/London.......... --| 1863 
Pratt, Purnell B.....- INeihiel, TN)... Seve. sae Smith, Kate.......... Greshvilic. Via ire -.! 1909 
Pringle, Aileen........ San Francisco ........7. 0.35 Smith, Queenie......./New York City. ie ecieiat 1898 
PROUtY, JOO oo. .et dS. Soi wets AN RE ae wm Be ee Somerset, Pat........ Scotland... .c4.ighme 1897 
russing, TUBE A coi i CC eee aa 1897 ||Sondergaard, Gale.... Litehfield, Minn? 1. eee 
Pryor, Roger......... New oy ork CAV wes cs -.| 1903||Sothern, Ann......... Valley City, N. — -| 1909 
Purcell, Charles....... Chattanooga, Tenn. 1883||Spalding, Albert...... Chtlcare 3. eke 1888 
MLO: & les oia'e'e Greenwich, Conn.. 1908 |/Sparks, Ned.......... Ontario, Canada.... |..... 
Purcell, Irene.........|Hammond. Ind.....!: 1903||Spitalny, Phil........ Romanoff, Russia. . > ee 
re) Spong, Hilda... 222223 London. 2. sis ss dates 1875 
Quillan, Eddie.......- Philadelphia. ......... 1907 ||Stahl, Rose.......... Montreal t...)..4 0}-teh en 1870 
R Stanwyck, Barbara...|Brooklyn............ 1907 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei. . Noygorod, Gr ea ae ote 1873 eortd arenes epee --}Oneonta, ee Sa ah 3 Lees 
Raft. George.....--.- New York City.. ;:5||Sten, Anna...........|Kiey, Russia 
a set cieees pce Se BS oe cin -| 192 Stenhenson, Henry. ...}Grenada, B. W. I i874 
ns, Sa AO Freee S Mensa oe Stevens, Onslow...... Los Angeles... . se... 1902 
Ralph, Jessie. joe. |G onsester, 2 BEG ube « 1e78 Stewart, James....... Indiana, Pa. 1908 
Rambeau, Marj San Francisco . dv Stickney, Dorothy... .|Dickinson, No. Dak. _| 1903 
Rand, cag (A -- : Al pee County, M fo. *1900||Stokowski, Leopold ...|London..............J.., : 
zank Dope Lu. tees oe Lock ¥ Stone, Dorothy....... Bensonhurst, N. Y. 1905 
Rasc rtina.....- TEDMA. «- . « - aoe cence terieee ne, Fred A .|Denver, Colo.....:..: 1873 
Rathbone, Basit...... poreneaedcih 1892||Stone, Lewi Worcester, Mass. . 1879 
BDTV RA cS Se whe ori eee 
Ratoff, Gregory......- St. Petersburg. Russia! 1897 Stone, Paula 2-.-. New York city | 13%4 
Rawlinson, Herbert -..|Brighton, jEngiand ... 1885) |Sullavan, Margaret. .|Norfolk. Va.......... 1911 
Ray, aa a Sense toca & acai Ree acre Sullivan, Ed.......... New York City.......| 1902- 
Raye, Martha........ GEE, TONE A= == ose c'e tos. Summerville (Slim), | Albuquerque, N. Mex 5 
Raymond, Gene. New York City 1908 ||Swanson, Gloria... ... Chicago. , dec saree 1899 
Reagan, Bonala pos :-|Tampieo, TI. aera 190a||Swarthout, Gladys... ./Deepwater, Mo....... 1906 
Reders: Riiedcde Toot. IPhiIRdcIDhiAS? aaceaa, 883 Sweet, fi eat ies ae Chicagg'.:; 5.20 atte alee 1896 
Reeve, Ada..,..).-++ PORMON: Laie o eevee tie 1876 Pittsburgh 


Robinson, Bill 
Robinson, Edward G. . 
Robson, ce 


Robson, M 


Rogers, Chas. “(Buddy)|Olathe, Kan. 


Ginger....... 
Romero, Cesar......- 


Rooney, 


New York City....... 
Runnels, Tex. 


-|Princeton, N. J....... 


Richmond, Va........ 
Bucharest, Rumania. 
Wigan, England 


1879 
-|South Shelids, England i) 1503 


Melbourne. 


Independence, Mo... . 
New York City....... 


New York City..... 


EOD HEY CEU, EG os 5 5 PG <yersepeore rom aw wre ve 


Rosenbloom, Maxie... 


Bayer, Aun 


Schipa, Tito. 
Scott, 


CO. we 


ee . Montagu 
aha ; Oscar. Seer TIES 

aw, e056 
BS Ted) Edwin... 


ee ee 


ean, 
_ Shearer, Norma....... \Montreal.....+-+++++ 


Schiidkrout. pie ee ...|Vie nna 


‘lSan Pablo, Cal. 
hia... 


.-|Hamburg, Germany... 
.| Waterbury, Conn. 
.|New York City....... 


NA ia 


Lecce, 
Baeaate, Jireland 
Orange Co., Va. . 
Anaheim, Cal. 


Philadelphia 


jan Fr: 
Reangaa City, Mo. 
Dornum, Germany, 


RODEN tt oh elke. 


RP ESREMIBEG BE -aletoisteaiehs alelf cs mee 


Talbot, Lyle......... 
Taliaferro, Edith...... 
Taliaferro, Mabel 
Talley, Marion. 
Talmadge, Constance. 
Talmadge, Norma... 
Tamara....... 
Tamiroff, Akim 
Tanguay, tva. 
Taylor, Estelle 
Taylor, Kent... 


Tempest, 
Temple, Shirley. 
Terris, Norma. 
Leyte, Maggie. . 
Thomas, John Charles 


04!/Thorndike, Dame Sybil 


Tibbett. Lawrence., - 


, Genevieve. . 

Toler, Sidney........ 
Tomlin, Pinky........ 
Tone, Franchot....... 


Turner, Lana........ 
Twelvetress. Helen. . 


Ulric, Lenore. p va 
Vv 


Vallee, By Aes 
Van, Billy B. < 
Van, Gus 4 
Van Gordon, ‘Gyrena. . 
Varconi, Victor....... 
Velez, Lupe ae. 
Venable, velyn.. Kops 
eee Qnay... cas 
Victor, ‘Josephine. aan oe 


Wakefield, Henrietta..)/New York City....... 


Walburn, Ravmond...!Plymouth, Ind....... 


Nevada, Mo 
Brooklyn 

-|Brooklyn.. 1897 
St. Petersburg, mers as 1907 
Roussla 5.2 ....sis ovate tem pee 
Marbleton, Canad 1878 
Wilmington, Del 1899 
Nashua, lowa. 1907 
New York City 1887 
Filley, Nebr 1912 
New York City 1884 
Spokane. Wash 1906 
London....... 1864 
..|Santa Monica, Cal 1929 
.|Columbus, Kan.......] 1904 
Wolverhampton, En 1889 
Meyersdale, Pa....... aay 
Gainsborough. Eng....] 1882 
Bakersfield, Cal......- 1896 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1921 
Worcester, sngland...| 1864 
-|Melbourne, Australia. | 1887 
.|New York City.......] 1904 
Warrensburg, Mo....} 1874 
Durant, Okla........, 907 
aU ee Falls, N. Y 1906 
Philadelphia..... ° 1903 
Atlanta, Ga..........] 1898 
ir ge «eae 1900 
War Ar it 1914 
Brighton, England.. eres 
Neer. York Clty.c<ce5 ne ne 
Kansas City, Mo 2 1890 
BOSTON . s:.ohie «are ue 884 
Wallace, piped 1921 
Brooklyn....408' eae 1908 
New Ulm, Minn...... 1894 
Island Pond, Vt...... 1901 
.|Pottstown, Pa......., 870 
Brookiyn...;. :aic «eater Seeqavre 
Camden, Ohio........ 1895 
Kisvard, Hungary....] 1896 
.|San Luis Potosi, best 1910 
Cincinnati...... 913 
San Francisco, Calif...] 1913 
Hungary. . 885 
Leeds, England....... 1873 
ELOUStOn,” LOX. ais ete te ae 
Beaumont, Tex.......] 1907 
1889 
887 


a Name Birthplace {Born 
Walker, Charlotte.... 
be Walker, JUNG. cic ative. 

_ Wailenstein, Alfred... 


Galveston, Tex.... 


New York City 
San Francisco. 
.|Tyrone, Pa.... 


"Warner, H.B........|London............- 4 
Warwick, Robert.....|Sacramento, Cal. 
Waters, Ethel........ Chester, Pa.......2... 


_ Watkins, Linda.......|/Boston..'...........- 
_ Watson, Lucile....... Quebec, Canada...... 1879 
Weaver, Marjorie... ..|Grossville, Tenn...... 913 
_ Webb, Clifton........ FIAT. a5 Rtate ceo. aire 1891 
Webster, Margaret....|New York City...... 1905 
Weissmuller, Johnny ..|Chicago, Ill..........]-.... 
Kenosha, Wisc....... 1915 
PIL EPOGRIY 125,600. -- 2s 1883 
BOOK ly Tess cisis.srep tes - 1892 
CHETOORIVIR 0. ine ones 3 1879 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....|..... 
eae aberson. Ni. See domes fata’ 
. |Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toronto; Canada 


Philadelphia, P.: 
piu poo! 

./St. Paul, Minn....... 1903 
mecatur, Tex. i... \-<:.«, 1900 


reece! ye 


i Source: 
The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
june 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
- Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
' Campbell, Louis-Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
_ Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 
_ Henderson, and others. 
The first regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
*  Wallack’ was elected first President. : 
The Actors’ Fund of America is a ‘‘national’’ in- 
¥ stitution, and the appeals for financial aid come 
from every section of our country. It is a theatrical 
- charity and not a benefit society. Annual dues are 
$2, and the paid-up membership is 1,807. , 
The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and was 


tas The Dionne 


Hi his! 
_ The Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
earls and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
“Oliva Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario, 
Canada. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, de- 
 fivered the babies all of whom were born within 
a half hour in the log farm home of their par- 
Su ents. The aggregate weight of the babies at birth 
was 13 pounds 6 ounces but they have developed 
in weight until they are about 30 per cent heavier 
than the average child of their age. Dr. Dafoe 
reports they have grown into normal, healthy 
children. with all the likes and dislikes of any 
- other child. The children enjoy good health and 
the only ailments to bother them have been colds. 
- Their health improved after their tonsils and 
adenoids: were removed by operation (1938). 
By act of the Ontario legislature the quin- 
- tuplets are wards of the Crown. Technically, un- 
‘der this act, their affairs are run by a board of 


—- The Office of Education announced (July 9, 1942) 

ea hat the Government would make loans to more 

than 10,000 college students seeking technical or 
professional degrees to make certain that their 

; education is completed in the shortest time possible 
‘and applied to the war effort. Congress provided 

$5,000,000 for this means of obtaining urgently 

needed persons trained in engineering, physics, 
chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), den- 
tistry and pharmacy. 

; The Office of Education said the loans would be 
made to students needing assistance, who are 
registered in accelerated programs in degree- 

' granting colleges and universities and whose tech- 
nical or professional education in these fields can 
be completed within two years. 

Students obtaining loans must agree in writing: 
1, to participate, until otherwise directed by the 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission, in 
accelerated programs of study in any of the auth- 


Yh 


w 
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The Actors’ Fund of America 
An Official of the Institution 


7 Government Offers Aid to 10,000 Technical Students in Co 


Y = cae i, baal} : 
Birthplace 
.| Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Pittsburgh, Pa... 
New York City.. 


Winninger, Charlies Athens, Wis......... 
Winwood, Estelle.....| Lee, England......... 
Withers, Grant.......|Pueblo, Colo......... 
Withers, Jane........ Atlanta, Ga..........], 
Witherspoon, Cora,...| New Orleans, La..... 
Wong, Anna May..... Los Angeles..........|. 
Wood, Peggy........% Brooklyn... .. 5 sie oe 
Woods; Donald. .. 3 iccWackin ee ome oe ares mre 
Woollcott, Alexander .! Phalanx, N. J... 
Woolley, Monty...... New York, N._Y...... 
NUEAV EV oe a cic te ne Alberta, Canada...... 
Wright, Haidee....... London..: <2. EIRENE 
Wyatt, Jane........ .|Campgaw, N. J...... 
Wycherly, Margaret. .| London.............. 
Wyndham, Olive..... Philadelphia. ......... 
AW alah, (BREA: 2 nce ee Philadelphia. ......... 
Wynyard, Diana...... London 
Wynters, yee tk . -| Wheeling, W. Va 
Yapp, Cecil..........| Montreal. 
Young, Clara Kimball.| Chicago 
Young, Loretta .-|Salt Lake Cit 

zZ 
Zimbalist, Efrem...... Rostow-on-Don, Russ. 
Zorina, Vera......... Berlin, Germany...... 


opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 
Y., in May, 1902. The Institution was transferred 
to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928. The 
Offices are at 1619 Broadway, New York City; Wal- 
Se Vincent, president; Robert Campbell, secre- 
‘ary. 


PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS 


The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine Acres, 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. The Directors 
are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and mem- 
bers of The Lambs, New York City. The president 
is A. O. Brown. The Home was founded in 1923 
and endowed by the late Percy Williams. It is on 
a 50-acre estate and accommodates 45 veterans of 
the stage without regard to sex. 


Quintuplets mi 
four guardians, including their father. The oth- 
ers are Percy D. Wilson, official guardian for the 
province of Ontario; Dr. Dafoe, and Judge J. A. 
Valin. In their charge are the children’s Tegimen, 
ating kpc brrepggerles ff Seatac | of nurses, 
g S and servants, an e administratio : 
the estate, estimated (1940) at $750,000. Thrcagk 
a business manager, Keith Munro, the guardians 
alba Pe tg igs Mae cher contracts 
c. ing the c ren additional i ry= 
1g om pes » six Prares in amarnbe ai 
remier Hepburn informed the father ( Bea Oh 4 
1941) that the Ontario Government had aaentenrt ; 
in principle’ the suggestions of Dionne that the — 
family be reunited under one roof. The quintuplets 
have lived apart from their parents and seven 
sisters and brothers since their birth. The Premier 
indicated that the entire family would live together _ 
again as soon as a new home could be constructed. _ 


orized fields; and 2, “‘to engage for the dur: 

the wars in which the United States Hag pes 
gaged, in such employment or service as may be 
assigned by officers or agencies designated by the 
mission,’” : 
Students go 


Notes aré made by the st’ 
United States if cree vet 
Repayments 


‘> 
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Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, 
is compilea in large part from ‘‘Opera Plots,’ 


Adam, Adolphe C (1803-1856) 
Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 

Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’! (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bayer. Josef (1852-1913) 

Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven. Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 


im Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 


_ Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1287) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 


2: Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 


ie Coleridge-Taylor, 


Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
- orm ( sl “5 ore ) 

n es - 
goles 5, (ies 1010 
Conradi, August (1821- 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
“Debussy, Claude A. {1582-1890} 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 


 Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 


Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 


Be Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 


’ Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. (1804-1892) 
_ Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 


~ Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 


oe 
e, 

+ Godard. Benjamin L. 
; Scaowsky, Leopold (1870-1939) 


Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 

Bice cae (i 1 

r , Julian Le 

“Peiuneer, ‘Camille (1863-1919) 
1845-1924) 
1710-1792) 


Forster, Joseph ( 
i Cesar A. (1822-1890) 


qd 73: 
ler, Paul (1856-1919) 
F. R. (1823-1895) 


f. Christoph matt 1787) 
Bed Boajamin L ti349-1805) 


Source: Biographical Records 


Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann-M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, Joseph _ (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin ti7e6=1831) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustay (1861-1920) 
Lecocg, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Leschetizky, T. (1830-1915) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Litolif, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Marianni, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M, (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Barthold EEN 
Mercadante, Guiseppe Pa eoatne 


M , W.'K, 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 


with the year of birth and: death 
* published in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 


Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1885-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A, (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergoiesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amileare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1898) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. eee 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro rrreeyen 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. eee 
Sullivan, Sir ArthurS. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Fréedrich W. (1818-92) 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert ieee, 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 


Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F, (1808-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


2 


‘Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 


hy 
Don) Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 


i - @onizetti) 


be 


= ' 


rd 


is 

Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, 
L’ (Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 
bini); Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti) . F : i 
: Arlane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, 

L’ (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). : 

Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; 
Ageerelie (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 

er 


_Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
_ Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 

“na); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 

di Legnano, La (Verdi). 2 
_ Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student 
- (Millocker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch) ; 
_ Belisario (Donizetti) ; Billee Taylor (Solomon) ; 
Black Hussar (Millocker) ; (Suppe) ; 

Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). 

___ Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, Il (Donizetti) ; 
Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
men (Bizet). 


Boccaccio 
Puccini) ; 


Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 
Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi); 


/ (Mozart); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
 igetti); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
_ Koven, Massenet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 


- Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Ros- 
sini); Duke of Alba (Donizetti); Duchess of Guise 
-(Flotow) ; Due Foscari, I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini) ; 
Edipo Re (Leoncavallo) ; Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 
sini); Egmont (Beethoven). 
__El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 
_, (Mendelssohn) ; lisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, 
ween (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L'’ (Donizetti): 
Elixir of Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L’ 
(Auber; Debussy); Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); 
_ Ermine (Jakobowski). 


__ Ermani (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet); Etoile 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai- 
kowsky); Euryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Eve 

: Fairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff 


‘Massenet) ; 
Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 

Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
laert; Spohr; Zoellner); Favorita, La (Donizetti) ; 


_ Fedora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 


Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 
_ (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Fidelio (Beethoven), 

Figatos Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M'me Angot, 
La (Lecocg); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti) : 

ledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander, 
Der (Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza dei 
Destino (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; 
‘Francesca da Rimini (Rachmaninoff) . : 
__Freischutz (Weber); Furioso, Il (Donizetti); 
veecernus (Humperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La 

ssini). 

Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
chielli); Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- 
cini); Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 


Operas of Great Composers 


Chief Operas of Noted Composers — 


Source: Biographical Records 


yy 


i -Taylor); H. M. 
Vater cee vio) (Meyerbeer); Iolanthe 


(Sullivan Huguenots, The 


rible Tyanhoe fool ] 


Joseph in Eg 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
King. Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton, 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet); King’s 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The (Smetana); 
Koenig Manfred (Reinecke) : Koenigskinder, Die 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Meyer- 
beer); Lakme (Delibes); Lalla Rookh (David; Spon- 
tini; Rubenstein). 


(Massenet) ; 


; Di | 

. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic — 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 


Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 
Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 


Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncayallo) ; M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach). H 
Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart); Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti). : > 
Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi) ; Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner) ; Maltrosen, — 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini): Medici, I 
pg dt Medusa (Tschaikowsky); Mefistofele — 
0. . 


Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry. 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico-. 
lai); Mignon LPuOmee Mikado, The (Sullivan); — 

a) (Gounod); Miser Knight, ‘The 


Modell, Das {Suppe) be 
ee 


cissa (Moore); Natoma (Herbert) ; ent ales La § 


Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Hale 4 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); ka in iragn CRimseye 
; Olympic (Spontini}; 


Parsifal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan $ ul 
Mee 8 (Planquette); Paul and Virginia tLe 
asse). : 


Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinafore (Sulli- 
Pirate, — 


Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa 
Prince Igor 


gues 
Princess Ida 


(Borodin); Prince of Pilsen (Luders. se J 

(Sullivan) ; Princess of Trebizond (Of- 

fenbach). Prophet, The (Meyerbeer); Puppe, Die — 
udran). t 


Puritani, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Goldmark; | 
e . 


Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo. 
Rip Van Winkle (Bristow ne 
Rita (Donizetti); Rob Roy’ ( 


aa 
(date 


Koven; Flotow); Robert Bruce (Rossini): Robert 
le Diable (Meyerbeer); Roberto Devereux (Doni- 
zetti); Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). 

,Robinson Crusoe (Floravante; Offenbach); Roi 
q@’Ys, Le (Lalo); Roi s’amuse (Delibes); Roland 

(Leoncavallo) ; Roma (Massenet); Romeo and 

Juliet (Bellini; Benda; Delius):’ Rondine, La 

(Puccini) ; Rose of Castile (Balfe);’Rosen Kavalier, 
Der (R. Strauss); Ruddigore (Sullivan). 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Ruth (Ippolitov- 
Ivanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sadko (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Sapho (Gounod; Massenet: Puccini); 
St. Elizabeth (Liszt); Salome (R. Strauss); Sam- 
son and Delilah (Saint Saens). 

Scarlet Letter (Damrosch); Scheherazade (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Madonna 
(Wolf-Ferrari); Secret’ The (Auber; Smetana); 
Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Semiramide 
(Rossini). 

Seraglio, Il (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 

. Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 
canegra (Verdi). 

Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 
gourochka (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, La 
(Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus): 
Somnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sulli- 
van); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

: Spanish Student (Lange-Muller); Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
pealzer? ; Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 

uccini). 
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Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, Il (Puccini): Taglioni 
(Meyer-Helmund) ; Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 

Tancredi pegoaedes Tannhauser (Wagner) ; Tem- 
pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenation, La 
(Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massen:t) ; 
Thespis (Sullivan); Tosca (Puccini). 

.Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver- 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Youras- 
sovsky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore, 
Il (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler); Tsar’s Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini); 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Florio); Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vaga- 
bond and Princess (Poldini). 

_ Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
a ee Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 
Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas- 
cagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch 
of Salem (Cadman). 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas- 
pret i Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 
(Auber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberflote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leonca- 
vallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow): 
Zingari (Leoncavallo). 


Verdi's opera, The Masked Ball, was based on the assassination, Mch. 16, 1792, of King Gustavus III 


- Governor of Boston. 


,of Sweden, in Stockholm, at a midnight masquerade and dance in the Opera House. 
: Because of censorships in Sweden, France and Italy, the scene was changed to Boston, and at the 
_first performance in Rome, Feb. 17, 1859, Gustavus became Ricardo, Earl of Warwick, Colonial 


Noted Violinists 


B’n| D’d Name Nat. ||B'n| D’d Name Nat. || B’n| D'd Name Nat. 
-- 1845/1930) Auer, Leopold... |Hung .||1790}1861)Lininski, Karl... |Pol. 1815]1894|Sivori, Ern...... (tal. 
1810)1880|Bull, Ole....... Nor. 1784/1840) Paganini, Nicolo |Ital. 1692|1770|Tartini, Giuseppe} Ital. 
1824/1893) Eich A SAA Ger. ,}/1868/1920'/ Powell, Maud.../U. S. 1820/1881) Vieuxtemps, ree . |Belg 
1716/1796)Giardini, F. di. .|Ital. 1830/1898|Remenyi, Edw. .|Hung. ||1753|1824|Viotti. Jean...... (tal. 


1858/1937|Hubay, Jeno ...|Hung. 
1880/1940 Kubelik, Jan....|Bohe. 
1831|1907|Joachim, Jos. ...|Ger. 


spiky 


1892)|1936| Rigo, Janesi. ...|Hung. 
1844/1908|Sarasate, P. M.. 


1845/1908) Wilhelmj, A....,|Ger. 


Spain. ||1858/1931|Ysaye, Fugene. . : |Belg. 


Z National Best Sellers, 1940-1941 


Source: The Publishers’ Weekly 


1940 
Fiction 


How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn; 
~__ 176,280 in 1940. 
Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley; not available. 
‘Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther; 92,000 plus 150,000 
cee book club copies in 1940. 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway; 
440,000, including book club copies in 1940. __ 
The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch; 300,000, including 
book club copies, in 1939 and 1940; 218,456 in 
1939, 81,514 in 1940. 
Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason; not 
available. 
Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts; 300,000 in 
1940. 
_ The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck; 473,324 
53 in 1939 and 1940; 53,900 to bookstores in 1940, 
137,000 to book clubs. 
_Night in Bombay, by Louis Bromfield; not available. 
“The Family, by Nina Fedorova; 60,000 in 1940. 
Non-Fiction : 
Adventure, by Osa Johnson; 200,000, in- 


4 ending k club copies, in 
‘ ook clu pies, 4 
Siow to Bead a Book, by Mortimer Adler; 72,000 in 


1940. 
_A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant; not 
' available. 
-Country Squire in the White House, by John T. 
* Flynn; 100,000 in 1940. < 
Land Below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith; not 
available. 
‘American White Paper, by Joseph W. Alsop, Jr., 
and Robert Kintner; 64,000 in 1940 through the 
trade; 20,000 through special outlets. 
“New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck 
- Brooks; 185,000, including book club copies, in 


o 
ag 1 Hemember Him, by Hans Zinsser; not avail- 


‘of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen; 
* 273,000, including book club copies in 1939 and 
- 1940; 34,246 through the trade-in 1940, 22,800 


it ies. at 
"petits a Boy, by Betty B. Blunt; 134,140 in 1940. 


ee 


S sa 


1941 
Fiction 

The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin; 470,821 
in 1941. (242,800 book club copies and 228,021 
through the trade).. 

Random Harvest, by James Hilton; 128,107 in 1941. 

This Above All, by Eric Knight; not available. 

The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen; 
125,000 in 1941, plus about an equal number of 
book club copies. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway; 
over a half million in 1940 and 1941. 

Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts; over 100,000 
in 1941. 

H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John P. Marquand; 

54,411 in 1941, plus 162,500 book club copies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, by Isabel Scott Rorick; 43,500 
in 1941. 

Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber; over 100,000. 

Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase; 110,000 in 1941. 


Non-Fiction 


Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer; 284,407 in 


1941, plus book club copies. 

The White. Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller; 142,538 
in- 1941. 

Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin; 420,000 in 1941, 
including book club copies. 

Inside Latin America, by John Gunther; 390,000 in 
1941, including book club copies. ‘ 

You Can’t Do Business With Hitler; by Douglas 
S. Miller; 50,685 in 1941. “6 

Reading I’ve Liked, ed. by Clifton Fadiman; about 
75,000 in 1941. 

Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech; not 
available. 

Exit Laughing, by Irving S. Cobb; not available. 

My Sister and I, by Dirk van der Heide; not 
available. : 


* an ; Fs ; ‘ * ; 
- - United States—Abbreviations in Cor mon Use 


Bee At cA <A, 8, 
Be rag 
AB 


a 


‘ 


A. EL F. 

_ Aet., Aetat. 
A. F. of Ly 
rAd. tas 
A. 1M. E. 
M. 


Comm. 
- com. 


he 
6. SS. RB. 


A. B.C. F. M. American Boar 
; i 


B t * 
*, Gom*-in-Cht. 


ae 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
First Rate (at Lloyd’s) 


Mote 


- Abbreviations in Common Use _ 


D. Eng. 
D 


D. G. 
_ Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman | Ditto, do. 


for Foreign Missions 
~ Archbishop 
Ante Christum (before Christ) 
Anno Domini 


Adjutant 
ad libitum (at discretion) 
Admiral , 
Advertisement _ 
American Expeditionary Force 
Aetatis (aged) 
American Federation of Labor 
American Institute of Architecture 
American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers 
Ante Meridian (before mid-day): 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 
Ancient Order of Hibernians 
Associated Press 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
Associate of the Royal Academy 
Anno urbis conditae (from the foun- 
dation of the city) (Rome) 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Baronet 
Battalion 
_ Before Christ; British Columbia 
Bachelor of Civil Law 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bachelor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Music 


Bishop 
Brigade, Brigadier 
Bachelor of Surgery 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
British Thermal Unit 
Blessed Virgin Mary 
Brevet 
Centigrade 
Chartered Accountant 
Of Cambridge University 
Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) 
' Captain 
Cavalry 
Companion of the Bath 
Commander Order of the British 
Empire 
Civil Engineer 
Compare 
Commissary General; Consul General 
Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 


ouse 
Chemical Engineer 
Companion of the Indian Empire 
Cost, insurance and freight 
Congress of Indusirial Organizations 
Chief Justice 
Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George 
Commanding Officer 
Cash on Delivery 
Colony; Colonel 
_ College; Collegiate 
Commanding 
Commandant 
Commander-in-Chief 
Commander 
Commissioner 
Corporal; Corporation 
Certified, Public Accountant 
Bachelor of Christian Science 
Companion of the Star of India 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) 
Commander Royal Victorian Order 
Hundredweight 
set Ae of the American Revo- 
lution 


Democratic 

Dame Commander Order of the 
British Empire 

Doctor of Chiropractic 

Doctor of Civil Law 

Doctor of Christian Theology 

Doctor of Divinity 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Degree 
(L. delineavit) he drew 
(L. deleatur) delete 


of Commissioners apne d 


D.-O. M. 


Dom. 


Ed. M. 
E. E. & M. P. 


e. g. 
Eng. 


F. B.C. S. 
F. BR. G. S. 


R. S. 
S. A. 
A. R. 

E 


. 


2 99 pom” 


B. 
O18. 
c. M. 

G. 0.8. 1. 


G. 


=" 


Pmyo? metro 


a 


5 


lal 


SRP ROO 


- 
= 
4 


Hee 
mes 


“e 


I10U 
Ttal., It. 


tte 


he ts 


Doctor of Engineering 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
(Dei Gratia), by the grace of God 
The same : | 
Doctor of Literature , 
Doctor of Optometry; Doctor of 
Osteopathy 
Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
Best and Greatest) 
Dominus - 
Doctor of Optical Sciences 
Doctor; Debtor 
Drachm 
Doctor of Science 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Distinguished Service Order 
Died without issue 
Duodecimo (folded in 12) 
(L. Deo volente), God willing 
Pennyweight 
(Eboracensis) of York (Abp’s sig.) 
Ecclesiastical 
Doctor of Education : 
Master of Education 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary* ; 
(L. exempli gratia), for example ‘ 
English 
Fahrenheit 
Fellow of the American Academy in 


Rome ‘ 
Fellow of the American Geographi- — 

cal Society Fa 
Free and Accepted Masons 
Fellow of the British Academy ( 
Fellow of the Geological Society _ 
Field-Marshal ¢ 
Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) — 
Free on board . ’ 
French P 
Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 4 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 


Seciety 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 14: 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- _ 
pou . a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; 3 
Fellow of the Royal Society - 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries — 
Grand Army of the Republic 2 


Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire ae 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath vg 
Knight Grand Commander of the 

Indian Empire ia 


Knight_Grand Cross of St. e 
ths t Michati a 


Knight Grand Comm: ie 
Star of India pre 


Knight Grand Cross of | oe 
Order ease Lon y 


torian 


General Headquarters 
Genera 4 


Governor 
Government 
General Post Office 
Greek 


e! 
His Britannic Majesty Veg 
His Excellency; His Eminence 


His (or Her) Highness; foliness — 
4 i ghness; His Holiness — 


ajesty’s Shi 
Horse-power y 


His 


) j 
Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Savior of Men), more corrected 
THS, the first three letters in the 
name of Jesus in Greek 
Incorporated 
Incognito (in secret) 
International News Service 
Inspector , r 
Instant; Institute ea 
International Order of Good. T; 


Plars 
Independent Order of Oddfello 
ores you ‘ plat 


ae 
¥ 


fficers Reserve Corps 
Old Style in the Calendar (in Great 


Britain and _U. S. before 1752) viz. j 
Order of St. Benedict Vol. 
ererciee (Capuchin) Order _ z 

ces . RB. 

eelvy Councillor; Police Constable | V. R. et I. 
Per centum (by the hundred); post : 

card VS; 
Protestant Episcopal Ww. C. T. U. 
Bachelor of Philosophy . M. ©. A. 
Doctor of Philosophy ¥. M. H, A. 
Graduate in Pharmacy vet ®. W.C. A 


r 
i United States—Abbreviations in Common Use 863 
ital. Italics Phil Philoso 
E phical 
a, W. W. Industrial Workers of the World Phys, Physical 
J., JJ. Judge; Judges pinx. (He) painted it 
ae Justice of the Peace Po MM. Post Meridian (after mid-day): 
K. R. Knight of the Bath (seldom used); Postmaster; Prime Minister 
Knight Bachelor, King’s Bench P. M. G, Postmaster-General 
K. B. E. Knight Commander British Empire | P; 0. Post Office; Postal Order 
iB GC, King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus | Pop. Population 
K. C. B. Knight Commander or the Bath Pp. Pages 
K. C. I. E. Knight Commander of the Indian | Pres. President 
Empire Prof. Professor 
K. C. M. G Knight Commander of St. Michael| Pro tem Pro tempore (for the time being) 
: and St. George Prov. Provost; Provisional; Province 
K.C.S. 1. ees Commander of the Star of | Prox. Proximo (next) 
ndia P. Postscriptum (postscript) ; 
K. C. V. O. erie Neg fee ge of the Royal | pt. . Pint if (postecti py; Dromiuveaae 
ictorian Order Qa.c. Queen’s Counsel 
2 G. eee, Of the Garter Q. E. D. Quod era demonstrandum Cainer 
5 i was to be demonstrated), i 
hee en e toca EHRoreen ), applied 
u_ Klux an Belt athe Quod erat faciendum (which was to 
Knight of St. Patrick; Knight of be done); applied to 8 problem 
Pythias Q. M. G. Quartermaster-General 
Knight of the Thistle at. Quart 
Knight q. Vv. Quod vide (which see) 
Latin R., Rep. Republican 
Latitude ‘ BR. A. Royal Academician; Royal Artillery 
Pounds (weight) R. A. F. Royal Air Force 
(Literarum_ Humaniorum Doctor)| R. A. M. C. Royal Army Medical Corps 
Doctor of Literature ps mage CA RoyalAstronomical, or Asiatic, Society 
Doctor of Literature B. C. Roman Catholic 
Doctor of Letters H. (Ee, Royal Engineers 
Bachelor of Laws Rear-Adm. Rear-Admiral 
Doctor of Laws Regt. Regiment 
Master of Laws R. F. D. Rural Free Delivery 
Logarithm a Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Longitude Colours 
Pounds, shillings and pence; Money-| R. I. P. Requiescat in pace (May he or she 
Fate des i rest in peace) 
ieutenant-Colone R. M. Royal Marines; Resident Ma 
Lieutenant-General R. N. Royal Navy eines 
Limited R. N. R. Royal Naval Reserve 
Septuagint (the old testament) R. N. V. R. Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) R. O. T. C. Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Master of Arts : R. S. V. P. Fr. Repondez s’il vous plait (Please 
Major-General answer) : 
Mathematics; Mathematical Rt. Hon. Right Honourable (Member of Brit- 
Bachelor of Medicine ish Privy Council) 
Master of Business Administration | Rt. Rev. Right Reverend 
Military Cross; Member of Congress] R. ¥. S. Royal Yacht Squadron 
Doctor of Medicine Sk Si Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. 8S.) 
Merchandise Se. B. Bachelor of Science 
Mining Engineer; Mechanical En-| Se. D. Doctor of Science 
gineer; Methodist Episcopal Se. M. Master of Science 
Medical ser. Scruple 
Monsignor sculps. Sculpsit (he engraved) 
Mademoiselle (Miss) Sergt. Sergeant 
ee Madame J. Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 
P » Member of Parliament p. Sine prole (without issue) 
(Sai ore et Manuscripts 8. P. Cc. A Boulet for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Master of Science to imals 
Bachelor of Music ; Sib, ©. 1G. N._Y. Society for the Prevention of 
Doctor of Music Cruelty to Children 
Most Worshipful 8. R. Sons of the Revolution 
National Academician Ss. Steamship; Saints 
L. Nota Bene, notice S. 8. A. Social Security Act 
Non-Commissioned Officer S$: S. M. Society of the Sacred Mission 
No date St. Street; Saint - 
Nemine contradicente (no one con- | Ste. F. Sainte (female saint) 
tradicting); unanimously ST. De Doctor of Sacred Theology 
(It.) Netto (free from all deductions) | stet. Let it stand 
National Guard Temp. Temperature; Temporary 
Non sequitur (it does not follow) TNs VE: Trinitrotoluene (high explosive) 
New Style in the Calendar tr. Transpose 
Obitur (he died) U. K. United Kingdom 
Octavo (folded in eight) ult. Ultimo (last) 
Order of Friars Minor Univ. University 
On His Majesty’s Service U. P. United Press y 
“All Correct’ (slang) U. S. A. United States of America; Union of ~ 
Order of Merit South Africa; United States Army 
Oblate of Mary Immaculate WS Ne United States Navy 
Ordinis Praedicatorum — of the} U. S. P, United States Pharmacopoeia 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) | v., vid. - Vide (see) 
Opposite prompter V> Co Victoria Cross 


Veterinary 

Vice-Admiral 

Videlicet (namely) 

Volume; Volunteers ; 

Vice President 

Victoria Regina (Queen Victoria) 

Victoria Regina et Imperatrix (Vic- 
toria. Queen and Empress) ‘ 

Versus (against) 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


1 Alphabetical abbreviations of .United States Government agencies are not included in this list. 
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U. S.—Languages Here GndeAbroad: Ae 


: The Principal Languages of the World . 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


i 


? ctual number of languages computed by French from Low German, 54; French from — 
Daicers at een archer is put at 2,796. Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
The English language is spoken by more than} navian, 63; French from (i) German, 85, French © 
270,000,000 of people of which more than half are| from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
Americans. Of these 150,500,000 are citizens of the | (3).Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- . 

_. United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, | tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 

and _70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- | French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 

By land, ‘Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and | 828; French from Italian, 162. J 

“is the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from — 

r Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, | Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. — 

A Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The Greek direct or threugh Latin, Late Latin, 
_ population of the various other self-governing | French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, | uanian, 1. ‘ : 

-._ which combined form the British Empire, has been Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 

computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that | Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 

one-eighth of this number understands and uses | Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. : say 

English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitie, including 

_ Manner of communication, a total of 47,633,000 | Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 

More persons is to be added to the number who | African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 

understand and speak English. unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. a 


__ The principal other languages of the world are The select vocabulary of the New Standard — 
__ listed- below, followed by the number of persons] Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- — 
Speaking them according to the latest official re- | imately 455,000 words. If the*dead words of our 
ports available, but not including losses or shifts | speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
~ due to war. i : English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would — 
_ _ The reputable English language contains approx- | reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 
_ imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms} and dead. % oe 
v3 ey be sti tized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 — 
et¢., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic-| terms in use in the literary language. It has not. 
tionaries designed for the home. ‘ specialized in scientific terminology. rea ‘ 
___ Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con-| The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside | tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 
Hg OF text books and of archaic or obsolete terms. in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) was 
Various estimates of the sources of English words | placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat |-to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
in the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- | 13,000’ in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- | 
tionary’? which contains - approximately 206,000! breviations. A 
_ words, shows the following sources: The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
ie a lo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, aI 
6; Dutch 
j 


1), 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 300,000 words, including personal names. 
TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


etre Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than — 
7 


Chinese, inc. Note below) 216,000,000 | Roumani: / 
Gal. weit 488,573,000 || Hungarian .... 8'001/112 | Russian end) a0 

Danish | 1... ;707,000 || Italian ...... 43)700,000 

Dutch ... 1... 16,548,500 || Japanese .... 97,700/000 


Estonian |. .: 1,127,000 || Javanese ©... 42’000,000 
Finnish ../// 3/022/000'|| Lettish ... 1/905.000 i % 


Flemish 3,500,000 || Lithuanian .: 2°393.00 
French . -. 68,895,000 |} Marathi ..... 207000, 000 
German + 78,947,000 || Nepali ....... 6,000,000 
Greek .. . _6,936,000 || Norwegian .. 2,814,200 
Gujarati*.... 10,682,000 || Persian ..._. 15,000,000] Tibetos ~""” 
Hindi and “i Polish ... 2... 32,000,000 
Other lan- Portuguese .. 48,800,000 


guages (See 


Punjabi ..... 24,000,000 


5), 7,591,378. 
_ French figures include one-eighth of the total 
_ Population of the French colonial possessions (68, - pneu age 


land and other European States upon the languages 
those peoples cannot be reliably computed. 
tee) The population of India including Feudatory 
: ac States ee reported as Sooke Of 270,500,009 per- m 
_ sons. The languages spoken have been classified as 
_ belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and eon Wg Lats 
_ Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable ern Bi - 
ee character that shows the number of persons speak- | Persi 
_ ing these languages is available for none has been 
f arn eee ae: Eat G 
_. Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embr 
Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan. beat 
in India. From this, through the development of 
ye £ ammatical and phonetic, studies, came a literary 
__ language—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies “cor- 
_ rectly or completely formed;’’ hence, cultivated or 
Ve polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
_ Prakrits, i-e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
Sanskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
are Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
allied language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed ag 
us ai dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a|'M 
lialect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan-' groups. 


' 


Bs 
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NEW YORK STATE STATISTICS 
Population, 1940, by Sex, Race 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


White 
Male Female Foreign Negro 
Total Native Conk . 
6,690,326 6,788,816 12,879,546 10,026,016 2,853,530 571,221 
108,400 112,915 217,806 192, ee 24,980 4 
70, 9843 460,476 23, 
81,88 83,869 164,942 148,246 16,696 ary 
36,878 35,774 71,184 66,338 4,79 436 
33,672 31,836 64,804 58,131 6,673 698 
61,532 62,048 123,098 105,963 17,135 0 
37,055 36,663 72,516 68,252 4 1,192 
18,468 17,986 36,229 34,530 1,699 
30,030 23,976 53,258 50,263 2,995 725 
21,117 20,347 40,348 36,352 3,996 1,114 
16,879 16,789 33,602 31,743 1,85! 
21,174 19,815 40,878 39,013 1,365 103 
60,42 60,115 116,239 100,737 15,50: 4,254 
397,323 401,054 776,403 657,461 118,942 19,928 
17, 16,742 34,089 32,464 1,62. 
22,737 21,549 42,865 39,651 3,214 7 
23,943 24,654 48,335 43,021 5,314 248 
22,492 21,989 43,627 39,197 4,430 
14,514 13,412 27,194 24,645 2,549 721 
2,235 1,953 4,187 4,026 1 
i 29,239 59,471 52,409 7,062 32 
42,66! 83,858 75,85 8,00 
1,332,545 1,365,740 2,587,951 1,820,313 767,638 107,263 
5. 60 22,798 21,454 . 
19,621 18,889 37,970 35,302 2,668 515 
20,182 19,416 39,425 36,941 2,484 138 
214,793 223,437 434,452 362,473 71,979 3,575 
5 940 49, 9,211 
200,334 206,414 393,213 328,966 64,24 13,226 
926,133 963,791 1,577,625 1,037,428 540,197 298,365 
1 78,512 158,20: 128,645 29,55) f 
101,695 101,941 202,621 173,685 28,936 95 

7 148,664 291,780 255,849 35,931 2,278 
28,178 27,129 .969 50,713 : 326 
72,065 68,048 135,971 119,760 16,211 4,076 
13,879 13,881 27,551 24,512 fl 
36,472 34,803 71,200 66,445 4,75: 

23,153 22,929 45,929 43,417 2,512 1 
16,405 14,242 ; 145 
' 638,605 659,029 1,270,731 994,14 276,588 25,890 
59,195 39 1,089 109,108 11,981 
89,683 84,758 170,875 135,754 35,121 3,397 
37,313 36,948 71,038 59, 11,529 A 
46,280 818 90,829 82,383 ; 

\ 32,603 64,962 59,035 5,927 623 
61,051 61,443 121,773 102,200 19,573 697 
10,773 10,039 705 19, , 107 

‘ 6,3. 12,891 12,326 
ee | | paieat | © B0‘770 3874 28 
43,657 1% , A 

100, 96, 188186 149,871 38,315 8,701 

i 17,751 37,520 31,48. 03 

30,978 21,362 41300 ae 64 2/909 Tid 
0,978 , , , 5 
> ie) | is) ga) 
537 18,498 5 A a 
His | ae] ae) ee) ee) 
26, A , 
280,153 293,405 541,680 437,244 104,436 31,346 
17,12 14,269 31,059 041 0 
8,164 8,217 16,242 15,431 | 811 138 


- Other races number 28,375. Rural farm population, 715,812. 4 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1940 
Country of Birth Number Country of Birth Number Country of Birth Number 


ABORT, .". otbes. «eter 1L 
46375 sic All une & not reported 4,813 
316,844) Spain. 


ies. . IPOLATIC An sasiaere » We eleinsaes 281,080||Portugal..........---. » 4,468 
espns gate 0||Czechoslovakia......... 41,798||Other Europe.......-.- -. 8,982" 

ae babi ES Fiat ME 172,347||Palestine aad Syria..... 12,515 
Wales. ea URE ALY ah pee wie sy a oe ia 

mm Irelan ax WUGOSIAVIA. ia. 6% oy ofl 
Norther State Giairey.. 205,323||Russia (U.S.S.R.)...... 
Norway....------+++-- 37,169]|Lithuania 
ERP GHON Lite canaice.)s ue 48,317)|Latvia 
Denmark........----++ 14,304|| Finlan: 
Netherlands......--.-- 13,842 beer ry 


f 
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N. Y. State—Population, 1940—Age Groups, Families. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


t 
> 
65, and 21 and ; 
County Under 5 5 to 24 25 to 64 a cae q 
ee 6 
PUES TACOS cieivine 68 oe: sore v.ccaie 835,784 |. 4,212,569 {7,508,433 922,356 9,350,026 t 
Counties: 7 
2.0 3 bo Ga oe ey rere 13,509 66,199 123,389 18,218 156,394 a 
Buscany Oo SOROS Re a cane 3,431 13,329 18,739 4,182 25,240 fe, 
SPORE meat Nels ale oo miei wre vo 84,598 439,979 800,756 69,378 966,685 
WBTOOMMIG Po cis bu oes Gas ote en Sc 12,348 54,918 86,134 12,349 109,983 ‘ 
AT PAPAUETIA oro)! Sacids sk. dese 5, 24,714 35,789 : 47,265 
VAIS DU ears ings, fib "esas tad, + baa sa wiele 4,363 tie aa aeaee 45,296 7 
hautauqua 07 : 5 : 
& Z 5,122 24,189 37,738 6,669 ; 
17 11,267 18,277 4,150 24,658 t 
4,906 ,400 25,675 4,025 33,535 
2,624 12,849 20,941 5,0. r ‘ 
2,733 10,571 16,921 3,443 22,461 
3,221 13,296 ,005 4,467 27,084 
6,970 562 66,141 11,86! 85,607 
54,337 265,096 6,460 52,484 534, 
2,801 11,672 16,678 3,02 21,878 
3,826 15,612 20,956 3,892 * 
3,062 14,423 25,684 # 34,189 
3,274 15,226 21,783 248 94. 
1,610 672 14,226 A 19,192 
1,371 2,099 395 2,791 
3,959 19,053 30,611 5,904 40,625 
5 27,32 ,561 8,77 
Ba Dri 896,946 png 145,054 1,832,686 
2,619 13,236 18,702 3,95: 25,246 
2,993 12, 19,527 4,541 
26,189 135,556 240,927 35,558 307,745 
i 18,499 31,536 5,69: K 
27,423 131,775 224,564 22,98 272,149 
88,850 499,192 1,182,919 118,963 1,429,955 
11,840 .573 82,703 \ 1 
13,408 65,798 106,436 17,994 138,701 
19,114 5,150 156,322 4,522 5 
’ 809 17,455 28,129 5,914 37,404 
8,726 43,678 74,105 13, 97,487 
1,803 8,682 14,007 3,268 19,127 
44 34,510 7,325 46,590 
3,207 13,839 23,276 5,760 31,631 
1,112 x 8,84 1,521 11,377 
80,640 391,345 756,183 9,466 909,487 
,965 65,338 12,121 84,878 
10,977 60,297 91,609 ,558 115,820 
7,778 3 7 32'483 3370 57,2) 
’ * , ; »293 
4,466 20,633 33,869 ,638 44,860 
6,826 37,020 68,897 9,751 87,418 
1,545 ,289 10,265 713 4, 
1,007 4,193 6,207 1,572 8, 
1,705 7,202 13,248 3,577 18,206 
6,687 27,499 42/414 32) 55,962 
11,336 57,165 111,568 17,286 
: 11,16 20,502 : 26,661 
2,100 ; 13,082 3,273 rf 
3,025 13,259 21,788 4,268 28,891 
. 44 45,876 9,195 ; 
2,552 10,759 18,940 31784 24,833 
15,142 23,267 4,721 F 
3,61 50 26,634 6,00: 36,076 
$4,871 182,837 319,654 36,196 392,990 
. ¥ 9,59: 16,304 21,741 
BPE Me ike... : 1,142 4,987 8,083 __ 23169 11,156 


_ Housing Units (Families) in N. Y. State, 1940 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 

Occu- = 
County Total pied County Total aed 
ae State... |4,033,540/3,662,618 11,861}|Rensselaer... . 

0: 


3|/Richmond. .. . 
Rockland ‘ 


10,418 1 eas 
Franklin...) 12/251 Tasile 4 19-368 
Fulton. .....! 17/264! = 14°65 394; 
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_N. Y. State—History; County Areas; Capitals; Pop. Urban, Rural. : 867 


Brief History of New York State 


Source: 


New York State, one of the thirteen original 
states of the Union, was named in honor of the 
Duke of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
“Bmpire State.’’ Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
first explored by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
1624. After forty years as the Dutch province of 
New Netherland, it was conquered by England in 
1664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 
English province for over a century, it declared its 
independence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
The colony of 180,000 persons has developed during 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in 
the Union, with 13,479,142 inhabitants, when the 
Federal census was taken in 1940. 

New York's first Constitution was adopted on 
April 20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared 
elected the first Governor of the State on July:9, 
1711. New York State was in many ways the 
principal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
Out of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 
engagements, no less than ninety-two were fought 
on New York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, 
cited as one of the decisive battles of the World, 
made possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
The British evacuated New York City on November 
25, 1783. The Constitution of the United States 
was ratified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
New York City became the first capital of the 
Federai Republic, and there George Washington, 
after being inaugurated as the first President, lived 
for one year and four months. 

The name of George Washington is linked with 


The Legislative Manual 


New ‘York State’s early history on many occa- 
sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Except- 
ing the year 1777, he lived in New York State a 
portion of each year from 1775, when he -was 
chosen head of the American forces, until he bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was in New 
York State that he received the Declaration of In- 
dependence; here he planned some of his most 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed the 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingship 
and wrote some of his most masterful state papers. 
Here on Apri} 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New_York 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

George Clinton, following an election in June, 
17177, ordered by the Council of Safety created by 
the Convention of the Representatives of New 
York, was declared elected first Governor of the | 
State of New York July 9, 1777. He was opposed 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler and 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Gov- 
ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the latter 
office he declined. 

He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 1777. 
at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical records, 
the ceremony was memorable though not osten- 
tatious. Standing on the same upturned barrel in 
front of the Kingston Courthouse from which the 
New York State Constitution had been read and 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia, took the 
oath of office as the first Governor of the State of 
New York. 
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Counties, Area, Capitals, N. Y. State 


Source: State Records 


76,308 
ueeDS....--++ &. 
Siamosd vise) aie 


Pop 


amaica, N.Y.C 


38,738 |St. George, 8.1. 


ee 
Acres of Acres of 5 
Counties Land ie County Seat Counties Land County Seat 
MIELE os soe ale.eie em 310,437 |Albany. Lockport. 
anaes Pets oie 633,278 |Belmont. Utica. 
Broome........-- 434,194|Binghamton, Syracuse. 
Cattaraugus...... 800,988 !Little Valley. Canandaigua, 
Cayuga........-- path eal ¢ beeen 
autauqua...... 655, ayville. " 
g “ay 239,350 |Elmira. Oswego. 
555,518 |Norwich. Cooperstown, 
594,583 |Plattsburg. Carmel. 
444,267 |Hudson. Troy. 
311,277 |Cortland. 3,030) New City. 
876,568 |Delhi. Saint Lawrence...| 1,679,018|Canton. 
499,867 |Poughkeepsie. Sarstoga fii. se 94,725) Ballston Spa, 
14 Buffalo. 4 Schenectady. ..<.. 115,513) Schenectady. 
1,143,981 |Blizabethtown. Schoharie......... 372,310| Schoharie. 
"980,334 |Malone. Schuyler.......- “ 09,569] Watkins Glen. 
313,823 |Johnstown. 188,234] Waterloo. 
309,819 Batavia. Bath. 
75,977 \Catskill . Riverhead. 
1,086,009 |Lake Pleasant. Monticello. 
876,390 |Herkimer. Owego. 
744,549 |Watertown. Ithaca. 
768,821"\Lowville. ba bs 
375,336 |Geneseo. a Lake Gere. 
385,265|Wampsville. Lghene Falls. 
400,418 |Rochester. TO Pint 
230,496 |Fonda. we e Ds. 
200,709 |Mineola. ‘ 0 Sreae 
205,168 |Manhattan Boro. enn Yap. 
14,240 Me Boro. : 
7, x Boro, N.Y.C. 
2560 Seoeeirnporo.N.¥.C. The area of Long Island, comprising the cours 


of Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk, is 1,373 
square miles. a 


ulation of N. Y. State—Urban and Rural: 1790 to 1940 


Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 
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5,082, "529 |. 2,214, BOD. ci ss 589,051 : : 
2 oso 750 218 468 2,193, 1790; 25.0 i 340,120 39,213 300,907 
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N. Y. State—Geological History; Minerals; Museum 


Geological History of the Empire State 
Source: The late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum 


The geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
able in the rocks of the earth. ' 

These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 

They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 

. Y. was under the water. i 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. d 
‘ Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 
ganic life becomes first recognizable in the State, 

_ only the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 
the end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 
region except the central and northwestern 
Adirondacks. 

In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black Riyer and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were deposited, the State 
Was most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
vician sea, except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along the 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
erate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
and iron ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 
Guelph dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and 
waterline, etc. 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and south of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprises 
the.whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During. the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 


sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. = 

During the next, or Jurassie, period the State 
Was above the sea and actively eroded, but in t 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is- 
lands disappeared under the Ces 

At the end of this period the State, which had 
— eae nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 

2 eet. 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 

Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley.- « 

A recent elevation has again drained these 
regions. 

_The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and “heavily faulted. 


Minerals and Mining in New York State 


The mines and quarries of New York State, ac- 
cording to the State Geologist at Albany, yield 
materials valued at more than $80,000,000 a year in 
their first marketable forms. The State has no gold 
or coal deposits. Iron ore has been mined and 
smelted since about 1750. The deposits are widely 
distributed; magnetite is obtained in the Adi- 
rondacks and the Hudson Highlands, hematite in 
the Clinton belt of the central and western coun- 
ties. Important deposits of titanium-bearing iron 
ores are now under development in the central 
Adirondacks. 

Zine ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster 
and Sullivan counties, but the first named is the 
only producer. The output of metallic zinc in 1941 
amounted to 38,220 short tons, with a value of 
$5,809,440. 

Petroleum and natural gas Yepresent a value of 
about $20,000,000. Gypsum in recent years has 
come into wide use for building purposes and in 
the mining and manufacture of this material New 
York leads. The output is about 700,000 short tons 
with a value cf $1,100,000, 


Source: State Geologist 


Salt produced amounted to 14,582,086 barrels in 
1940 valued at $5,855,422. Both rock 
evapora salt sinh perth oe ee 
_ Cement manufacture, in which local cla 
limestones are utilized, has had a ano rt 
The works are mostly centered in the Hudson River 
valley below Albany, but there are also plants in 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is 
around 6,100,000 barrels, worth nearly $9,000 000. 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile 
Sauch Doe and pottery recently have amounted to 

The quarry stones include granite and 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Bightands, ‘une " 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock- 
land county, The total products have a value in 
excess of $12,000,000. The.mines of talc in St 
Lawrence county are the largest in the country, 
Other minerals produced in New York State 
are lead, silver, garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz 

-emery, graphite, feldspar, pyrite, slate, millstones, 
molding sand, and building sand and gravel, s 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


The State Museum is a part of the Education 
Department of the University of the State of New 
York. The collections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free 
on week days. 

Hall of Geology and Mineralogy. Special exhibits 
= pony peuaerate ee industries such as 
Clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, buildi 
stone, oil and graphite. tH 

Hall of Paleontology. This hall includes verte- 
brates and invertebrates. The exhibits of trilobites 
and eurypterids are of unusual scientific interest. 
The wax restorations of very ancient extinct 
marine life in New York show the creeks appear- 
ance of these animals on the sea bottom. The Gil- 
boa fossil forest shows three layers or horizons of 
tree trunks representing as many forests that 
flourished in ancient Devonian time. These trunks 
belong to the oldest known forests in the world. 

Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York are 
exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in 
habitat groups and the smaller mammals, birds 
fishes, reptiles and mollusks in extensive series of 


well-mounted specimens, 
domestic poultry, rere ee © ane Goede eee 
purkeys: piseons, pete ga ducks 
extensive. € collection of birds’ e i 
One of the most complete i rie 
also contains a peptonentative mticn f tenes 
State Herbarium. The St 


of wax 
poisonous fungi 
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A New York State—Mountains; Lakes 869 
New York State Mountain Peaks 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 
Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
_ the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square | miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
miles in the north-northeast area. Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 
. CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 
Ely. jj Ely. Ely. 
. Peak County | ft. ft. Peak County| ft. 
Adams.......- Essex 3,584! EET 5 | 
Algonquin Peak.} Essex 5,112) 
BRS Foie,» ois as Essex 4,345 
Armstrong. .... SEX 4,455 
Averill Peak... .|Clinton 3,810 
4 Bartlett Ridge, . |Essex 3,880 
tem. aro, on Essex 4,825 
Big Slide....... Essex 4,255||Henderson,.... Essex 
IES Ein vinkh eas. Hamilton 3,759||/Hoffman....... Essex 
Blue Ridge..... Essex .715|| Hurricane Essex 
Blue Ridge..... Hamilton POSNER. coset cess Essex 
" Boreas......-.- ssex »815||Lewey......... Hamilton 
i Boundary Peak | Essex 4,920) |Little Havstack..| Essex Sey 
ei Calamity ...... Essex 3,641/|Little Moose. . .} Hamilton 3,630||Skylight..... .-|Essex 9 
mee) Gascade....... Essex 4,092||Lyon.......... Clinton 3,810||Snowy....... . .|Hamilton|3,903 
Cheney Cobble |Essex 3,673||MacIntyre Mt. .|Essex 5,112||Street. ..ve ec E 16 
Clift LC. 3 en Essex 5,344||Table Top. 
4,713|| McComb . ./Essex 4,425||Twin Mts. 
4,074'| McKenzie Essex 3,872||Wakely .. 
4,023||Moose.... Essex 3,921||Wallface .. 
4,842)|Nipple Top, Essex 4,620|| Whiteface 
4,215||Noonmark. . Essex 3,552]|Wolf Jaw .. 
3,565)|North River... .|\Essex Wright. ....... Essex 


~1.+sJUlster 13,123 


Rose... ... 
Round Top. 


Round Top Greene [3,470 
Rusk. . Greene , 
Slide . [Ulster 20: 
Spruce .|Ulster 3,380 
: Spruce Top .|Greene {3,620 
3,990||Mombaccus. ... Stoppel Point,. .|Greene 42. 
3,937||Mongaup......|Ulster 3,150||Sugarloaf.......|Greene |3,647 
3,448 || Mor’sv'le R’ng. . |Delaware 3,253||Table.......... Ulster 3,856 
3,906||North Dome. . ./Greene 3,593]/Thos. Cole.....|Greene {3,935 
3,051||Overlook....... Ulster 3,150)|Twin.......-- .|Greene |3,782 
3,510||Panther....... Ulster 3,760||Utsayanthe. . . .|Delaware|3,213 
Eyvergreen.....- Greene 3,531||Peekamoose... |Ulster 3,863||Van Wyck..... Ulster 13,260 
Betlosceeess iter 3,619! |Pisgah.........|Delaware 3, 30511V OY > wae 2 2 oete aha ne |3,4' 
Giant Ledge Ulster 3,218||Plateau........ Greene 3,855||wWest Kill...,../Greene |3,777 
raham....... iter 3,890|/Plattskill...... Delaware 3,250)| Wildcat........ Ulster = |3,. 
Halcott.....-..- Greene 3,537||Richmond...... Greene 3,213||Wndhm.Hgh Pt.|Greene  |3,508 
Hemlock......- | 35 EU -oP oi x asc: « Ulster 3,620||Wittenberg..... ‘Ulster 3,502 
CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Pop Eley. ; Sa. |Eley. 
County a Feet Lake County M. | Feet 
Beaver River Flow.| Herkimer......-- 3.95) 1,660 || Long........... Hamilton........ 6.14) 1,630 
\  eatetal Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.93) 1,82 Meacham..,.... Franklin, ...-5.2.. 1.88) 1,551 
Wie pile ofches+ aie St. Lawrence ..... .16 72 || Moose-Little 1.05] 1,788 
He. syerett¥e Hamilton......-- 2.05} 1,789 |! Oneida........../O SAN iS 3 370 
phasjerwne Hamilton.......-| 1.38]1,878 || Onondaga d. Z 4.75| 364 
ee Re aan Walren.....-+--% 2.12 OUACO Le ajole.sct- tut 3.50! 784 
aro ese Otsego.....---++-| 3.06] 1,276 || Otsego 0 a ae 6.23] 1,194 
-|Ontario-Yates.....] 16.57) 638! Owasco 10.3 710 
pS RRA Cay-Tomp-Seneca.} 66.4 SSb Tt Pack. 35-274 2 1.07] 1,360 
Potoivard Madison. ......-++ 1.72) 1,190 || Piseco. . 4.32) 1,661 
.|Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Placid. . 4.37) 1,859 
anada,...-+-- ae ; ape ner hee gle 
upper|Clinton.....- “ fs 7 aquette fi i 
Peautsuqus. Phi Chautauqua .| 20.9 | 1,308 || Raquette Pond cet eene 1.60] 1,542 
MEHR kigleys a) << * Clinton «| ° 2.32] 1,531 |} Round...... 2. ehamaltOn es sere wise 1.21] 1,718 
Beer ake yatthes Franklin 5 1.59} 1,610 || Sacandag Hamilton........| 2.50) 1,724: 
US | Livingston......+- 5.08} 818 || St. Regis, upper.. .|Franklin......... 1.08] 1/617 
Cross 12.22. \Gayuga-Onondagsa.} 3.40) 370 || Saranac Lk., lower|Franklin......... 3.46] 1,534 
Follensby, pond. .|Franklin.....-.-: 1.42] 1,548 || Saranae Lk., m’dle|Franklin...\...... 2:6 | 1.536 
Forked... 1.95| 1,741 || Saranac Lk., upper|Franklin.......-- 7.95) 1,571 
Fulton 1.03] 1,706 || Saratoga.......- Saratoga.....- .-.| 6.78] 204 
3.29] 1,707 || Schroon.....-... Essex-Warren.....| 6.61) 307 
44.44) 317 || Seneca.......... Seneca-Schuyler;..| 66.7 444 
3.0 610 Ontario-Yates. . 
2.90} 896 || Silver........... OUMGOD 5) ous) stele ol 1.30]1,393 
5.11) 1,225 || Silver.........-- Wyoming........ 1.19 |1,356 
2.61} 800 |! Skaneateles...... Cay-Cortl.-Onond..} 13.8 — 
1.46] 2,187 || Tupper......... St. Law-Franklin..| 5.91)1,54' 
\ 6.96} 1,650 || Tu 3.80)1,718 
17.43) 7 Wo 1.35/1,563 
2.26 Wee We 1,74}1,880 
Pe Ae t 


Sr duis arte. bc ( w York State for an/ tral New York. From west to east they are—Cone- 

“ari Ne stance se etesrailes. = sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Canandaigua, 

. in’ U..5.—4,990 square mien. re . Keuken, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, 

ns io, forms the northern boundary of| ani co. st 

SS tat Pee oo aif line distance of 146 miles.| There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs-in 
piera: fakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- | square mile or more. 


U. S.—3,470 square miles: 
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New York State—Parks and Campsites 


New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source; Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission, is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 44,781 acres, of 
Which the Harriman Section covers 36,093 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 3,075; Brooks Lake, 1,196; Storm 
King, 1,056; Hook Mt., 653; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman 
ei Haverstraw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony 

ome, 


The Park is visited annually by over 4,116,000 
persons. i 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 


» 


at The main artery connecting the several sections 


WESTCHESTER 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
hear Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill, 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
Tesort. 

Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
Westchester County Park System. In addition to 
& splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water swim- 
ming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is one 
of the world’s most modern amusement parks, 
Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (107 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N, Y., 
or. Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 miles from N. Y. 
This park is reached by the Grand Central. and 
Northern State Parkways, the Southern State High- 
way, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to either 
_the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may also 
‘be reached from Long Beach by the Loop Gause- 
way and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
Long Island Railroad with bus connections. Jones 
Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing beach, a 
Stillwater bathing area in Zachs Bay, a salt water 
diving, swimming and wading pool in the West 
Bathhouse, a marine stadium, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, games areas, marine boardwalk, and other 
facilities. 

Bethpage (1,390 acres), 37 miles from N. > ae 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 
wooded tract north of the Village of Farmingdale 
on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18-hole 
golf courses and a clubhouse are available. There 
are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle paths 


*Campsites available at a charge of 75 cents a day or $2.50 a week, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which the 
State owns more than 232,000 acres. The. park is 
situated in the Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk 
valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and: precip- 
itous mountains extending from the northerly end 
of the park along the northeast and easterly part, 
The Catskill section is reached by rail on the New 
York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Rondout, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 

Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
Toute 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 


ae 


of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-H: - 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson y 
River, access to the Park may be had over the ? 
Bronx River Parkway Extension and the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobiles tourist eamping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park with a charge of 75 
cents for 24 hours. ‘Camping for longer periods is 
Derailed at Lake Tiorati where the fee is $2 
per week. 


Ae TU. 


COUNTY PARKS 


in the southern 
Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands; Mohansic 
(1,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake’ on Bronx 
Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at 
Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway. 
The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Chappaqua. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson -River Parkway, 
New Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway ex- 
tends from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 


Poundridge 


ee ee ee ee ee a 


and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-train 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field wits 
games may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon 
during the polo season. 
Fire Island (800 acres 1 i 
pone C ) 53 miles from N. Y., ferry 
eee es. er (347 acres), 42 miles from N. a £4 
eckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles f y 
Great South Bay, south be i. Teli, ae a 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook, 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Park 
Commission. The tract contains a fine collection 
end ee and is noted for its landscaping. 
unken Meadow (520 acres), 45 mil 
pete Park; on Long Te ang Btu mS Ss 
wood (395 acres), z 
Long Island Sound.* a 8S apis eee ER 


Montauk Point (15 r 
Oeaba chases (158 acres), 132 miles from N. Mii 
aby] 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres 
on the ocean, west of Montauk.* 0 ron Ne 
342 acres), 108 miles from Nav 
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Orient Beach ( 
on Gardiners Bay, 


, 


State High. | 
west of Ph 
macadam to cael om 


from. State 
south from 


southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile betwee trnee 
and Plateau b ; 1 “the 
why oe mountains, throug’, which the ligh-- 


North Lake—turn north BeeRe x 
route 23-A, at H; ‘2 oi, 
of three miles. Sadi h iirc OWE Ai 
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UP STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 acres) and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. ¥.; 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N. Y.; 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), 9 
Miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(330 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Echo Lake (66 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter- 
brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north oi Millwood, 
N. Y. (formerly administered by the Westchester 
County Park Commission.) 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor,, outside fireplace, 
table and benches and accommodating six are 
available at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 
Wall tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
for 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
equipment at 50 cents a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
month. Cottages accommodating as many as from 
two to eight persons are available at from $2 to 
$8 a day, $6 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a month. 
Application for accommodations should be made 
jn advance to the superintendent at Taconic park 
and the caretakers at the others. The Taconic 
State Parkway is now extended to include the 
Bronx River Parkway extension, north of the 
Kensico Reservoir (formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Westchester County Park Commission). 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles'N. W. of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
yia; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse, 

Buttermilk Falls, (595 acres) 245 miles S. of 
Ithaca: Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
Senaca Falis; Robert H. Treman State Park (832 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
(816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles 5. W. of 
Oswego; Fillmore Glen (856 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (481 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (540 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(540 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
Battlefield Reservation (318 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 

Letchworth Park (5,920 acres), on upper Genesee 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 

600 acres). ; 
tenis (56,947 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk: 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park; Devil’s Hole State Park; Beaver Island State 
Park (584 acres), Grand Island; Buckhorn Island 
_ State Park (618 acres), Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
ween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
529 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
_ in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
- Preserve. The State has provided many public sites, 
all marked by signs, but visitors should register 
with the oy a am separa 

ef campsites p 

Rok Georce Battleground—route U. S. 9. about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 

the southerly end of Lake George. 


nservation Department’s program 
571 miles of fishing rights et trout 
d on 34 streams throughou e Sta 
waters toc‘ placed under contract and are being 
developed and opened to public fishing as rapidly 
as possib! 


The tp nservation Department exercises jurisdic- 
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Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake~ 
George Village on Bolton r 
Seite: ON: gi oad, State Highway. 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U._S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake, 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon’ 
ae = the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 

Patadox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highend route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State highway two miles east of Severance and one 
ae cg te Feeoe. 

rewn Point Reservation—Turn east from Route 

8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, 7 miles away. 4 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six | 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—On U. S. Highway No. 9, just 
north of Plattsburg. EPR 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake, j 

Barnum Pond—On State Highway, route 10, be- 
eee Paul Smiths and Malone, 2 miles north of 
ormer. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, eleven 
miles north of Paul Smiths. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac Lake and Tupper Lake: 

Cranberry Lake—Turn south from State highway 
route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over 
dirt road to camp site. : 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 


Entrance to the camp is two miles west of Long ~ 


ake. ' 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. ve 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
Toute 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly Macadam from Indian Lake. 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. i 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

John Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 miles from 
Albany. Picnicking, scenic trails and winter sports. 


pe 


The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, 
consists of a total of (Sept. 30, 1941) 2,404,721.60 
acres, of which 2,164,821 are in the Adirondack 
Preserve and 232,684 in the Catskill Preserve. The 
Preserve represents an actual investment by the 
State of approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
In addition to guarding the State forests from fire 
and disease the Department maintains thirty free 
public camp sites in the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions and maintains also trails and overnight 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to Jan. 1, 
1942, included the replanting of approximately 
337,000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
a 15-year program for the acquisition and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas 
have been made public hunting grounds. Two 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with an an- 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees. 
Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 to $5 
per thousand and given to municipalities and State 
institutions. The total number of forest trees 
planted on both State and private lands, as of 
Jan. 1, 1942, was 746,692,000. ‘ 
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The New York State Canal System > aa 

e Source: State Department of Public Works ; i % 

t. 26, 1825) and} canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga an 4 

Segeney Meters fe at gee 1883). : Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Mon a. 


; rly to _ 
The construction of the improved canals was head or Come er eay euds southerly the 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are The Seneca branch extends from the junction at ¢ 
310 feet long. the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood | 1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete — 
Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida| route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. } 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where The total length of the canals is 525° miles. 
another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
«The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at | Commissioner of Canals and Waterways. 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at _ The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and N. Y. City. 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- In the City of New York there are terminals as 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River | follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an: artificial| River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. Greenpoint, Brooklyn. The terminal at Flushing 
The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the! has been turned over to the City of New York. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’] |Other and Manufact. | Agrisult’r'l [Other and 
Year Products Products Total Year Products fae Total 
ef pee setae ee) errr 
, Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net 
193,771 494,230 3,073,412 //1935...... 2,956,502 991,963 4,489.172 
135,297 218,367 1,858,114 }}1936. . 77° 3,492.63: 782,216 5,014,206 
325,426 226,291 1,421,434 11937. (75 °° 3,778,055 379.376 .010,46 
676,591 952,01 2,344,013 |/1938. °° 77° 3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,488 
1,412,037 1,316.950 3.605.457 || 1939) ° 27° 3,508,954 616,908 4,689,037 
2,642,351 - 963,720 4,074,002 |/1940. ; 222° 3,550,345 772,875 768, 1 
6: 1,075.968 4,142,728 ||1941.° 277" 3,257,681 778, 4,503,059 


There has been in progress since 1935, as a] River Point, and on the 
Federal. Aid Project, an improvement to that] extends from its junc 


Oswego Canal, which canal 
portion of the Erie Canal from Waterford to Three | Three Rive = 


tion of the € Canal 
r Point to Lake Ontario at Oswego. as 


New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
3 Source: An Official of the Institution 


i The New ee ee ne, ten os admission. He must 
‘inally founded as the New Yo: autical Schoo Taduate, Si 
eae fouice pee nenstis oe = = cer ac of b ey cally sound, of robust t= 
reer as an officer in the American merchan ine. | Academy once a : 
The Academy is administered by The State | which closes on Socks on July, registration for 
Education Department, and has a Board of-Visitors. | who meet the req 
The course is three years in length, the new class | a Physical examination Similar to that given for 
eoycing uy 15 i thenekt ene eiesnen a ene bibs U. s. Naval Academy, after passing 
emic term from July uu 5 - us en. = g 
Sue the same studies; namely, theoretical seaman- | amination, which is the competitive entrance ex 
ship, practical seamanship, rules of road, naviga- The course covers a period o 
tion, signaling, hygiene, principles of marine engi- | cadet is requir 
Peviey of high-school mathematic, time rise: | Socount with th 
review 0. schoo a F - | uniforms, equipment Vt 
nometry and logarithms. During the first sea term | dent of the State of New York peaks wees wee 
from May through August, all cadets study applied Fee of $300 per annum. Non-resident Cadete ne - 
aor 2 Aer ering. bees Oere- Maintenance Fee of $750 per annum, In addition 
ng and practic F each Cadet js requir 
Se he Ohatttmatt engl ey cee | tags #5 per sung PAY an Able Contra 
shooses e department in rin’ 
ene either the Deck Department or the Engi- July cerns € Academic Term, which extends from 
neering Department. The secand and third. year in | classes a. 
the Academy the cadet specializes in the depart- the buil 
mhent af his choice and takes more advanced | 53 acres of land. During the Sea Term, which ex- 
perpaets manage their own teams which compete | t¢2ds from May through August, the Cadets live 
with other schools in basketball, baseball, swim- 
ming, fencing, boxing and wrestling. 
A candidate for admission must be a citizen of | to foreign waters, 
the United States, not less than 16 years and 2 Information in detail may be obt: 
months nor have reached his 22nd birthday on date The Secretary, Fort Schuy: 


sa PEP nt Sati 
The Saratoga Spa 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
By a revision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 
Springs Commission acts as head of the Division ant under unusual physical or nervous strain 
of pecatoga Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


ment. miles and it 
In 1933 the Saratoga Springs Authority was in 1910 tor’ the  sateguartng ee DY maar 
securing @ loan from the Weconste neti Pose, OF sce L778. Theres, Tegion has been famous — 
c nance 
ae a - pee ae Present development Since 1773, These ty the only naturally carbonated - 
i?) e aratoga pa. Ss uthority, whose Rock: Mount Ss. 
Directors are the members of the Saratoga Springs Tneluded inthe facilities of the Saratoga Spa 
Commission, continues in existence until the | are 3 bath houses for administering natural min- 
$3,200,000 of bonds issued by it are paid off. eral water baths and other treatments; halls for 
The Saratoga Spa is an institution for the | drinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant: 
treatment of chronic diseases, with Specialized research d arene » 5 a. 
therapies for heart and circulatory conditions, “epartment; a recreation centre forthe 
arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gastro. | therapeutic use of sports, with: a swimmin: ' pool, 
intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and obesity. | 8olf course, and tennis courts: ‘and ‘1300acres ‘of 
“Restoration cures’” are offered for those who are parks for the free use of cure patients; ‘and of the 
not suffering from any organic disorder but have | public in general, “G9 (2H07 U08 0G. 25a te 
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(132,780); crop lard idle or fallow (742,791); plowable pasture (2,779,9 da 022,32: 
all other land (3,911,168) are not ischuiod: sei 73 =f bre Woodland | (9,02a. a2) aa 


Estimated live stock and value on farms, Jan. 1, 1942—horses and colts, 281,000 ($32,880,000); mules 
and colts, 4,000 ($520,000); 1 ag and calves, 2,142,000 ($177,558,000) ; hogs, 261, 000° ($3,539,000); sheep 
and lambs, 348,000 ($3,141. 


i FARMS, CROP LANDS, AND THEIR VALUE, 1940 
ai Value of Value of 
County Farms | Ali Lands | Land and County Farms | All Lands | Land and 
in Farms Buiidings in Farms Buildings 
No. Acres Dollars 0. Acres Dollars 
Albany...... 2,177 206,036 13,507,794 ||Onondaga 4,490 373,263 26,182,522 
Pe 3,018 442,088 10,851,864 ||Ontario...... 3,093 319,019 17,604,369 
2 14 588,600 ||Orange...... 3,513 299, 86E 33,419,152 
2,851 324,142 14,497,709 ||Orleans...... 2,161 208,238 12,962,022 
4,124 537,467 16,992,958 ||Oswego...... 4,426 359,824 14,539,904 
3,359 352,071 15,713,533 ||Otsego....... 3,752 496,518 17,331,080 
peer eaus, . 5,573 499,027 13,916,044 |} Putnam...... 356 49,872 7,004,061 
Chemung. . 1,50: 168,199 6,560,005 || Queens 126 1,451 5,381,028 
3,371 450,226 13,976,851 || Rensselaer 2,675 272,242 13,163,018 
2,753 2,4 13,946,318 || Richmond 98 2,07 2,876,637, 
153 275,708 17,448,657 || Rockland. . 355 18,711 5,749,792 
1,787 48,1 ,419,633 ||St. Lawrence. 6,236 925,439 28,167,433 
738 642, 19,780,379 ||Saratoga..... 2,591 247,091 11,118,246 
958 306,865 30,601,814 || Schenectady. . 93 80,50 294.7 
,171 31 39,720,999 ||Schoharie... . 2,453 307,786 11,604,450 
1,604 212,883 6,902,525 ||Schuyler..... 1,126 121,594 ,874,1 
.761 337,811 10,769,852 neca, 1,413 162,709 ,847,3) 
323 119,213 ,091,316 ||Steuben...... 4,513 664,016 440, 
487 263,542 16,342,082 ||Suffolk....... 2,344 119,016 48,772,112 
1,653 209,877 10,312,328 ||Sullivan...... 2,778 254,304 741,01 
248 32,91 1,299,71 “EAOED.* d.y'0 4 6 2,127 252,222 ,880,3 
2,316 292,7 12,083,770 ||Tompkins 1,966 215,131 8,960, 5: 
205 642,00 21,388,148 je Ee 3,286 280,148 33,330,000 
39 22 944'6 Warren...... 1,096 119,714 3,656,765 
126 339,848 11,348,797 || Washingten 2,934 410,391 12,654,986 
155 329,897) 14,789,344 ||Wayne....... 4,334 327,021 22,462,841 
Why 318,159 13,899,227 || Westchester... 518 +2 25,031,547 
129 307,285 32,036,467 || Wyoming 2,616 333,609 13,108,426 
1,813} 209,521 10,710,806 || Yates........ ,548 177,516 8,603,866 
636 26,543 36,919,567 | i 
3,871 274,687 25,509,155 Total o 2%: 153,238 | 17,170,337 | 947,073,893 
4,706 512,384 23,880,011 


Chief Food Crops in New York State 


Source: State sea ef of Agriculture and Markets 
Wheat Oats Hay (Tame) 


White Potatoes 


§ Jeglei (eo! |es| oF | 22| ee (gz| se! lgelea| 
—) a F—! Q = 
fe E 3 |5 3 S) S83) s5 |ssis Ss 
es es |Sa) Sa | oe oA 8 | S416 =A |a<¢| a | 30 
9,260 22, 823 380 /|8,7 40 8,827) 1,190] 45,815 20,617|4,600|4,968! 77, 998} 355!25,560) 20,959 
30; 120 |34, 939| 454/9,387 | 16,427) 1.058 37,030 24'810)| 4,903/5,293)124, '915| 317/39.625| 46,758 
23, 652 22' 942) 308/5,70' 8,673) 1,008] 34,272) 17,821 4,713|5.433 79. 22) 251/22,339) 48,029 
16,8 15,1 20! 224/4.022| 3477) 7. 33,1 14'580/3/953/4,554| 65,578) 212 24,804) 22.324 
24,956 |20,713| 283|6,457 5,300} 853) 25,590 980) 4,132/5,582 46,397 253/27,830| 19,2038 
19,840 |23,411 5,743| 6,146 18,3! 9/932|/4,139|4,222| 49,397 220/26, 3 
237856 |18,608| 346/8,276 7,945| 752|18,800| 8,836 4'064|5.703| 46,765) 227 28,375 15,606 
25,345 /15,714| 303 7,533| 4,899] 782| 26,58 9,306|4,009/5,436| 39,139 220|26,840) 17,983 
24 465 |16,881| 273|6,382 5,175} 782 pitt 10,580}3,962 ree 49,312| 211/26, 22,777 
21,173 16, 091| 312/8,082 ,304| 838 7 112,235) 3,808 |5,681 ani 47,720 199 28,457 ee 
27, ‘040! 24, 066] 296/6,642| 7,107 855] 3B "850 13 ‘082) 3, "852 4,189) 59, "065| 187127,676) 22,97 
Barley Rye Buckwheat Barley Rye Buckwheat | 
a mie 3 he 2| 2 2|_2 a/ 3 
2 Yr. 2 a ale allie 
z 8 loglo® | of lesles les of)22\e8le4|es ig s 
| s4 [38/22 |24 BE Sz|Ss || 188] 22 | 3 | SE [8a | Ss SE) 53] Ss 
; aA |a¢) a0 eis mid] | Of} > jee] am | 0 | 44 | a0 |-4] A | AA 
44 812,079 27| 405 935\1 40| 2,380) 1,333 |1939 146 3,942|2,129) 22 341 2051134 2,077}1,350. 
cat 35) 154i 458 39531 ig "408 ribh 112]2,016|1,453||/1940|131 a 668|1,944| 23 414| 232 133 2.408 eer 
dl 3 cv "059 1} ‘958 38 508 1144/2, 1448, 1,618 toanjti7 8 Sed pie "834| 17 289] 211) 106)2,014\1,349 
"307, 2,067]. 19| 323 178 161 96 8 
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New York State—Agriculture; Farms, Crops 873 
Agriculture in New York State 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Land Improyed|Val. of Farm| Val f 1. of F € 
Census Years | Farms in and Land and Pari Tiphs he re bea ea 
arms in Farms Building | Live Stock | Machinery Property 
Number Acres Acre: Dollars Dollars Dollars 

teen Rivets v's a 0’ 170,621 19,119,084 12 “408, “964 554,546,642) 73,570,499 22,084,926 
ie Sea i 9 20,974,958 14,358,403] 803,343,593) 103,856,296 29/166,695 

ad 216,253 22,190,810 15,627,206 1,018.286,213 140,706,169 36,798,170 
monte St 2 1,058 23,780,754| 17,717,862|1,056,176,741 117,868,283 42,592,741 
eG 226,223 21,961,562) 16,389,380 968,127,286] 124,523,965 46,659,465 |i 

DS ee 226,720) 22,648,109] 15,599,986] 888,134,180) 125,583,71 56,006,000 

BLP as. as ©". 4 215,597| 22,030,367] 14,844,039]1,184,745,829| 183,090,844 $3,644,822 
ES otal. o sie 193:195| 20:632'803| 13,158/781|1,425,061,740| 313,554, 169,866,766 
U1 a 188,754} 19,269,926).......... ,367,125,391| 170,419,127| 169, 385,252 

LS ie 159,806} 17,979,633).......... 1,315,904,741| 222,250,942} 173,606,369 
CO ae 177,025} 18;685,741].......... O45 S998 U2 oo veces w iat. ee eee pad 
BSD cs. 153,238| 17,170,337) 10,236,846 “947, EEE) Rae ag ne 2 138,341,935). 

Improved land in farms (1940) includes (acres)—crop lands harvested (6,581,296); crop b failure J 
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City Year Fee m4 ee Pauses City Year Ba m3 ane yee ot 
Ann] 8 ESR | GERD | "ES [acoso agg) Tigi | HO | $8008 
Meier | 1888] alt | 8988 | $2815 |Focester- agp5) grog | as.ens | guage: 
Siiasien | 1823] tat | ates | $4008 [Rome---—-| 889) 4908 | S90 | seang. 
Dmabe| 188) S882 | ERE [ASUS |Pomome——| tog paee | gaan | gna 
Bow] 88) |S | Pe | “ae 
Jamestown. .| 1939/ 7,030 | 8.160 | 35,886 ||Utica.,.....| ogo au.652 | Tal 4aa7 
1929) 9,040 | 13,788 | 54/220 1929) 13,195 14,320, ae, 

eeee—| Yesol S880 | BHR | $8238 [omtem.-——-| yaaa] gn | aoa tages 


874 New York State—Manufactures, by Years and Industries 
Manufactures in New York State, 1849-1939 ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 3 
fe No, W. Horse Wages in Cost of Value of la 
Year Eo vp a mamer the Year | Materials | Products Capital } 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ? 
1849, 199,349 _ 49,131,000) 134,655,674) 237,597,249 99,904,405 
1859: 230,112 oa 65,446,759} 214 "313,061 378, *939 172,895,652 
1869. 351,800 334,363] 142,466,758} 452,065,452 785, 194,651] 366, Hes 320 
1879. 31,5 143} 198, 1634, 029) 679, ae 545/1,080, 696, 596; 51 14/2 46,575 < 
1889 752,066 776,820| 370,2 0; 559] 871, 085/1, ahh: 577,671)1, 130; 161.195 
1899... 849, "056 1,181,369] 408,855,652/1,143, er 776 2 175, 726,900) 1 651, 210,220 — 


The figures for the above years Saag ee data gig ‘thand and neighborhood industries,’’ such as black- 
smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, etc 
The auures for the years in the table below exclude such items, taking in only the larger plants. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1899. 35,957 726,909 1,099,931 337. 323 585/1,018,377,186]1,871,830,872]1,523,502, 651 p 
1909. 44,935 1,003,981 1,997,662 557, 230, 839)1, "856, 904,342 3) 369) 490, 192 2) 779, 496. 814 
1919. 49,330 4,228,130 2'926,963|1,458,206,804|4,943'213/919|8,867,004, ae 6, 012, 082)567 
1929 39,273 WG POS, BSSii ose ae oo sii 1;648,379,433|4.935,505,313/9,892,763,168|...0........ é 
1939. 34, 514 WHY patie | to RSTO oe 1,163,806,520/3,783,904,755'7, 134, 400, iy ee i 2, 
4 
s 7 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. Y. STATE IN 1939 " 
Wage F { 
earners J 
Industry (average Wages Value of f 
for the Products . 
: year) : 
All industries, total: 4 
VE oh) eee. ae eee ee ree 957,854 | $1,163,785,198 | $7,134,400,147 
SNC hacnhee cle dc v's. Siac ving gb vy ORS Sold cee bles 995,658 1,236,048,186 7,314,446,524 
UMECATDES GS-42) a FCS CTT Tg a 4,912 6,919,250 57,689,722 
SV Ss oo ee a er era oe 4,461 »312,085 93,882,3: # 
Breast mucothern Bakery Progucta. . .. 6... te acne we 31,398 46,249,24 04, i ’ 
NOREEN MAT ALO RTO Da eins )s a caidas eae we ele ae ck ook de maleoe's 2,6 »782,7 79,738,320 # 
Carpet and rugs, wool and mats....................ccues 12,911 15,349,871 64,123, 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............- 0.200005 9,358 15,008, 306, t 
Children's and infants” Wear. ... 6... .. ages e een e ear access 8,578 8,620,269 57,278,584 
Coats, suits and skirts (except ay ROBT) Meee aie ne pie eke tials 26,781 37,145,562 231,848,667 
Drugs and medicines...... 4,522 4,786,6 ,283, i 
Footwear (except rubber) . 31,221 28,805,532 104,144,500 
Fur coats and other'fur rarments. 10,969 20, ie 151,257, 53; 
General commercial (job) DRBOnE 5. 17,433 25,761,944 102,015,817 
Knitted outerwear and underwear. 17,356 13,396,964 72,390,04 
Rata MTN et ele eats ww vince c's)6.0\4 bie 0 ce Ce 11,785 11,196,05: 590,18: 
SMR SE SES TORE pO o's (Sc) 2 2.6% eisicie’s a'ely'eie Ra's weidhe eee 4,395 8,513,770 86,703,575 
Meat Sak ing: V DOE CNIS iy Si Apap oO ira Sie 5 a 5,755 8,679, 56: 400,37 
SEM AB DEN UO MAR NCOBIUI ¢.5:c's coins sae ele Deis eK ates s eodae 54,689 58,450,653 397,358,307 
SRA AE RTT LOTR ol 1 SNe) cee, s(n.si0 yale, « sie /era'e sive tle cas vidp allation 13,021 16,284,017 +996, . 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts and accessories.............. 16,077 23,178,451 197,884,816 
Sea oie ELEC eI TalG Slog Stare = is ie 4\p ae Sue shi isin a ee atc oO 14,049 27,497,755 159,456,907 
POPS s sonaduct SAO CS AS eee See ane gern 27,942 31,298,075 198,255,609 ~ 
Perfumes, cosmetics and other preparations............... 4,623 4,231,589 964, 
RIEIMUR NERO Rei os. 250. bs vas ccs cele Re 3,372 5,442.67 197,309,424 
Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and fowls. . 2,242 3,013,973 881,744 — 
Womien’s and misses’ dresses... cee ee. 59,571 61,035,007 368,150,488 


Four of the 33 great industrial areas of the United States which have altogether more than one-half 
of the installed electric motors in manufacturing plants are located in the State of New York, according 
to the 1939 returns of the Bureau of the Census. 

These four industrial areas are (1) New York City-Newark- Jersey City; (2) Buffalo, covering Erie | 
and Niagara Counties; (3) Rochester, covering Monroe County; (4) Albany- ~Schenectady-Troy, covering 
Albany; Rensselaer and Schenectady Counties. ‘ 


The Chicago area ranks first in power concentration with prime moyers, totaling over 1,400,0: Tse- 
power. Detroit is next, and the New York City-Newark-. -Jersey City area is thir 4 Bye: 


” MANUFACTURES IN CHIEF CITIES, NEW YORK STATE, 1939, 1929 


8 N. Y. State—Wholesale and Retail Trade, 1939-1929 875 


¥ ve 
et ; : a ae 
* Wholesale Trade—New York State, 1939 
| Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Em- Pay in Em- Pay in 
Year | Estab. Sales ployees Year Year | Estab. Sales ployees “Year 
State} No. - Dollars No. Dollars State | No. Dollar: 


No. 
aan =} 26,915|10,796, 261, ,000} 241,465/482, 298, “000 
1939.. .! 30,389|14;508,479,000' 292,807'632,525,000 ||1929._ .| 25,202|17,143'753,000| 274,699|684_265,000 


’ N. Y. State data for 1935 exclude personnel and payroll of 169 commission bulk stations. Also, some 
adjustments have been made in the 1935 figures for comparison purposes. 


Net Sales Net Sales 
Type of Operation (add 000) ||- Type of Operation (add 000) 
Oo LS. 3 SSS ea a $14,508,479 || Petroleum bulk stations and term.... $ 334,932 
Serv. & limited-funct. wholesalers... . 6,170,281 || Agents and brokers................. 4,148,497 
Manufacturers’ sales branches. ...... 2,249,250 || Assemblers of farm products......... 113,965 
Manufacturers’ sales offices.......... 1,491,554 || 


Service and Limited-Function Wholesalers 


Net Sales Net Sales iNet Sales 

Kind of Business | (add 000) Kind of Business (add 000) Kind of Business (add 000) 
No $6,170,281)|Electrical goods....... $ 123,492||Metals and met. work 

_ Amusem.& sport goods 61,395||Farm prod.—raw mat... 333,031 (except scrap)....... $ 267,092 

-~ Automotive. ......... 210,269||Farm prod.-cons. goods 508,390}| Paper and products.... 168,063 

___ Beer, wines and liquors. 265,570||Farm supplies......... 26,126)|Petroleum and prod.... 48,771 
Chemicalsand paints. . 116,761}|Furnit. & house furn.. . 162,360]|Plumb. and heat. equip. 

- Clothing and furnish.. 375,670||Groceries, food special.. 709,656}|__supplies............ 75,704 

= Coal and coke........ 107,417||Hardware............ 61,402||Tobacco and products i 
Drugs and drug sund. 105,688||Lumber, constr. mater. 136,581 (except leaf)........ 179,011 
MARES oNei. ote 836,316||Mach., equip., suppl... 219,107|'Waste materials....... 117,891 


RETAIL TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1939 AND 1929 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Propri- 
Population | se Stores Sales etors Empl’yes} Pay Roli 
tte 113,479,142 | 209,425 | $5,578.159, 000° 191,259 | 567,150 ~ $660, 093, 000 
pS aaee 212'588,066 | 183,615 6,968,931,000 | 169,129 | 562,797 773,333,000 


CITIES OF MORE THAN 25,000 : 

ble their current sales are compared with those shown in previous censuses, but 
ee Sree ton es except New York and Buffalo include data for repair garages, which were 
classified as retailers in those years, but are now included in the Service Census. 


a ee ee 
1 Sales Sales Sales 
City ae ——|| . city oe Sr ere ees Se 
‘ 1939 1929 1939 1929 1939 1929 
"$1,000 31.0 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
31||Utica....... 45,192|  56,978||Poughk’psie.| 28,283] 31,227 
“Tot. gtate| 5,578,159 6,968, 3 lSchenectady | 44,789|  60.419|/White Plains) 38/644]. 387301 
t 4,336,482! 5,650,973||Binghamton| 42,471 62,329||Auburn.....| 17,156 22'301 
"New York. :| 3,192,594 4,225.8 513||Niagara F'lls| 35,521] 38/402||Rome...... 11,967| 14,713 
 Patalo....|  250,311| *337,429||Troy....:..| 34,065] | 45,830||Watertown..| 18,887] 22,049 
Rochester...| 169,967) 206,492||Mt. Vernon.| 36,861 38,268||Amsterdam.,| 14,644] 17,571 
“Syracuse....| 106,030] 136,592||N. Rochelle.| 33,486 37,863||Newburgh. . 20. 1331 227580 
a2 55,232 60,834||Elmira..... 26,890 31,260||Kingston. . . 323 21,342 
, 75,819} 102,257) FeriestoWiis 21,019 30,423 
ee 
Sa t Wages Sales Syceee 
Kind of Business 1939 Kind of Business 1939 1939 Wg 
Bre eiacckaonies th 1...) 138s] 4890 
=f ccessories, other apparel. ... ‘ P 
Fe Tot EE am agate a eee 660,093||_ Shoe (all kinds).......... ::] 108/594) 12/882 
MO eee 116,886|rurniture—Househoid—tadi 240,505) 37,508 
3 General a] merchandise. Lace tees Toe 192 ee a ae 101858 
+6 “hiousehold——radio. . 37,506|| Household appliance, ra b 
7 Pantie soaked ee hese . 42'598||Automotive...........-++: q 42/598 
a Fain EBSIONIS WG 2 oo 21 < sol se nse 18,231 Motor-vehicle dealers a? 34,673 
; Lumber——building--hardware. ‘ 8,2! 30, Used-car dealers....... aS 1,51 
*Pating and drinking..... 120,957|| Accessory, tire, battery.....- 6,126 
Di stores Aes edi eating Se og i stein, ONG NL : pe 
oe f jumber—. DASA aL : 
Nee eee i Kinds iatenbér and. build. ater” 16,749 


Principal Kinds 116,886 Heating, plumb., paint, elect.. 42,773 5,981 


eee 22,194||Hardware,....../.......0-.05 68'020| 7/353 - 
"Combination store cl ; 28,665|| Hardware stores............- 59,125 6,658 
Dairy pooduets s stores, milk... cabo fee era ie: geet, Se les 3 
| ee ae es 4,027||Drug Stores........-.sss0+00>- 159/637| 18/605 
*_ Other food rise e eioutren! das 10,208||Liquor-Stores (packaged).......] 78,247] _ 6,723 
* General Merch handise.......-..« 102;192]|Other Retail Stores............ 632/911] 71,412 
ge Pecan ben Li hot er 80,016}| Fuel, ice, fuel-oil...........- 202,520) 20,882 
00ds; Sonora merch.... nolan Hay. st sae —e feed a Ne: is 10,398 3,225 
amaniee ape 92,680 Sigur stores, stands. 2.110] 68/985] gagu 
boys’ cloth “19,51 5) Cy Te: ae a a AP carr ‘ 
Men sboj slotting: Ph Woes newt assiens 3). t ee 20,209] 1,975. 
oan cipehdieto wear. pete 31,295 


ee ee oe ee ee ee 


* 
~ 
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876 New York State—Status of Employed Workers 


N. Y. State—Employed ie tcns, 14 Years and Over, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


State a pee eg paki 

Urban |nonfarm ‘arm 

= Meh orks Total Male Female Total Total Total 
PERE 13,479,142| 6,690,326] 6,788,816|11,165,893| 1,597,437| 715,812 
ven ea oven Sear hares 10,915,285 3,389,093 3,830,192 9,101,288 1,259,482 558,515 

Sie Ia he macte 5,962,1 1257, :704, ,081, ; ; 
Bet innertarces. i he pee N ek ae 4,953 086| 1,127,744| 3,825.3 19,3 7,9. 275,827 
Engaged in own home housework..... Boh eee Reeds 2 ies et Pir r pee oe: 
Beene ec "919| 304°748| 2381174| 448° 67.131] 36°84 
PM inistitutions):.....2.2.c.gsseense> 163,587| 97.403} 66,184 78,075] 74.422] 11090 
Other and not reported.............. 430,154) 220,264) 209,890 350,170 59,280 20,704 

t 

eee 5,902,109] 4.257.349) 1.704.850] §,081.970| g07,532| 989,688 

- work)... 1) 4/974; : 1453, 5202, ; H 
Hat Sons peu yt ger a ai itap es 807,148] 3,414,894] 1/392/254| 4'072/325| 483'6 251/167 
WWtnNa MODs coke de care’ sye wc VA cig ; 67 106,269 61,101 130,265 28,316 8,789 

NYA, etc. 3 : ; ; ; 
See work. ee 592,376] 224,093] 729,315] ~. 69,133] 18/021 
Experienced workers 530,354) 171,972) 625,174 61,254 15,898 
New workers foie 62,0 52,121] 104/141 7,879 2/123 

by class of worker 
eet (xe. public emerg) 2 -a53| 4974518] 3,521,163] 1,453,355] 4,202,590| 511,972] 259,956 
Kers (inclu no’ : 
UTES heard epeitanal ee 4.228.489] 2.877582] 1.948.900] 8.660.394] 431.000] 195,089 
account workers. . . 5 f : : : 119/463 
Wesowatte 44'812| 22938] -21'886| 26°455 


2) 7 


services (493,451); amusement, recreation and al- 


fied services (61,883) 
services (454,157); gov- 


Professional and related 

: ernment (217,637). 

Of the rural-farm class, 389,846 were males; In the manufacturing industries {total shown 
325,966 females. i above) the chief classifications were: 

Employed workers in the State, as of the third | kindred products (119,757); 
week in March, 1940, were engaged in chief occupa- 
tions as follows: : 

ture « (210/434); constructions (242,378); 
manufacturing (1,357,410); printing, publishing 
and allied industries (116,394); railroads, including 
yepair shops and railroad express (95,254). 

Wholesale trade. (151,348); retail trade (811,444); 
finance; insurance, real estate (298,469); personal 


Of the ches poptaton, 5,491,815 were males; 
emales. 
Be one Yural-nonfarm class, 808,665 were males: 
788,772 were females. 


Of the business and repair services (total 
autos account for 50,899. (total Soe 


In the personal service list are 258,217 in domes- 
tic service. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1940; NEW YORK STATE, NEW YORK CITY 


Nu ctaileNe ke NOY 
Occupation State City Occupation State Nie 
Males. pees: eae? 3,521,163) 1,964,346||Farm Heels (wage workers) 
Pro. and semipro. w : and farm foremen.........., 
Professional Workers: 268,511} 156,939||Farm laborers (unpaid family 66,827 91¢ 
CUOIB ce yeeeee eee ee eee 1,71 25461 workers). 2/10 S5 5c ere ae 13,497 50 
PAMODIGCGUS sence se ete ce ses 3,401 1,926|| Laborers, exc. farm & mine. 2500041 111 ed 
Artists and art teachers........ 9,204 7,010|| Occupation not reported... 31'662| 17'se5 
Authors, editors, and reporters..| 10,747 7/483|| Females... ponte 1,453,355| 875,020 
chemists, assayers & metall'gists wes bate “ae = semipro. workers,...| '190'852 Saeaal 
BPI cee selec so citi aise ; i rofessional : , . 
Gollege pres., prof. & instructors 5,68 2,710|| Actresses. . ee ase ee pay o Seige 1,200 1,075 
qo, oh OSE Gost] — SeiG||Artists and art'teachers::<-°7"*]  d’oao| 4048 
Civil engineers. . . 10,281 5,046)/ Authors, editors, and reporters... 3°977 Bote 
Plectricai engineers. . 39 3,777 ae pres., prof., & instructors. E495 eae 
Mechanical engineers. . . Fa 11,162 4,974||Dentists, phar’s, ost's, veteri’ans "720 45 
Lawyers and judges........... 33,492) 22,658]|Lawyers and judges...... 1,000 ep 
de sigue ot music teachers... Sete ae ee rnae: SoS eRe a a ree ; ee 
BIRGISTHN lela ciel Se ot cares 5 ¥ i usicians see : 4 
Physicians and surgeons... ||| 24,607/  15,832||Physicians and tence neers 7,423) 4,163 
Social and welfare workers... .. 5,70 3,360||Social and welfare workers... ° 8:928 He 
Reachers (n.e.c.)(inc. Co. agents) 23,232} 11.362! /"Teachers (nec) (ine oe agents)| 79/437 693 
Trained nurses & student nurses} 1,901 9G4||Trained nurses & student nurses.| 51'706 38565 
Weterinarians. 35 .i........-.0. 734 140/|Dancers, showmen, and athletes. 2'302 SibGe 
Semiprofessional workers: Designers and draftsmen : a 515 ,895 
Dancers, showmen, and athletes. 4,041 2,121|| Farmers & farm managers. . . 3,213 
Designers and draftsmen....... 14,984] 8'791 roprietors, manager cod 3,591 39 
Farmers and farm ee officials, except tara ao,agal aan 
Peapiiarnrer Mare. eas rte 501 519!| Clerical, Sales, and kindred . 077% 
citiciais, Except Farm....) 440,873) 259,075|| Operative, ikindred ‘woriara| 488842 ‘Toreee 
cutindred workers. .....-..| 666,897| 446,199||  Somestic service Mrorkers...| 211/895| 116,226 
raits , ’ = 
kindred workers... ... 590,280} 319,308] Farm laborers & ittveica’ || 151482] 89,038 
gael and kindred 692,159| 388,788 Farm laborers (wage workers)| ee se 
Domestic service workers...| 14/976 6/9 Si8 farm foremen 1,220 46 
Protective service workers . 95,857] 58/449 workers) ie 
Farm laborers and foremen.| 80,324] + ‘964|| Pape totter tees 


- City, 875,020 B: ° 
nm ‘i 
Figures for male and female auinlonea = oles 015; Gbeges eat 14,663) (Bronx, 142,511; 


more than 136,300 working papers were 
for anber in factories and fields in 1941, as compar 
per cent, 


Laborers, exc. farm & mine 


1,319) 10 
8,491 2,601 
+355; New York 


New York State—Unemployment Insurance 


i Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
in this country, 1 became effective April 25, 1935. 
The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
until Aug. 14, 1935, and under. the terms of its 
Title IX the New York Law was approved by the 
Social Security Board on Jan. 24, 1936. 

The most far-reaching changes since the original 
enactment of the Law were effected at the 1942 
session of the Legislature. In the past a require- 
ment for benefit was that unemployment must be 
experienced during seven consecutive days. The 
new legislation, known as the ‘‘day-base’’ plan and 
effective on and after Nov. 30, 1942, substituted the 
day for the week as a unit for measuring un- 
employment, and supplied a single method for the 
State to deal with partial as well.as total un- 
employment. . 

The beginning of the benefit year was changed 

from April to June. With the beginning of the new 
benefit year (June 1, 1942) three additional benefit 
rates were added to the benefit scale—$16, $17 
and $18, which gives more equitable benefits to 
people earning more than $30 weekly; the waiting 
peried was reduced from three to two weeks; and 
the duration of benefits was extended from 13 to 
20 times the benefit rate. 
“ Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 
1936, at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 per cent 
during 1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amendment to 
the Law, the contribution rates for 1940 and there- 
after were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per cent. As 
reauired by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected under the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law are deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in an Unemployment Trust 
Fund, subject to requisition by the State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance for the 
payment of benefits as provided under the State 
Law. Contributions are payable quarterly and 
must be accompanied by detailed payroll reports. 
Since Jan. 1, 1938, contributions were payable on 
the first $3,000 of wages of all workers in the 
employ of covered employers. 

Employers not subject to the Law may become 
voluntarily insured for an initial two-year period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate records of wages paid to each employee. 
By a 1941 amendment to the Law employers who 
fail to comply with the demand to furnish state- 
ments not previously submitted—on individual em- 


quarter involved, 
to any calendar quarter. 


De 
of four or more persons within each 
“lg dena , years 1935 


Dec. 31, 
to the Law on and 


é loyer subject 
ee arate of : days within which 


after the first of the fifteen 


individual’s residence is in N 
pat toe ; bonuses, vacation pay, and other 


5e paid; 
pe enmstances, are not, Payments msde by an em- 
“ployer under’ a ret: 


Be, 
ae 


-¢o be used as a 


vieability plan, oie ye Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages. 


Souree: New York State Department of Labor, 


Exemptions under the Law include: Employers of 
agricultural labor as defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profitmaking 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies; New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations. and other governmental subdivisions; 
employment as a golf caddy; employment during 
all or any part of the school year or regular vaca- 
tion periods as a part-time worker of any person 
actually in regular attendance during the day time 
as a student in an institution of learning (as re- 
cently amended on April i, 1942); and employment 
eovered by the Federal Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. National banks and other Federal 
instrumentalities except those wholly owned b the 
United States or those exempt from the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act were brought under the 
coverage of the Law as of Jan. 1, 1940. 1 
_ Beneiits are payable according to a fixed schedule 
in the Law. Until Nov. 30, 1942, benefits are paid 
for each week of total unemployment following a 
waiting period (formerly three weeks; between June 
1, 1942 and Nov. 30, 1942, two weeks)<¢ Beginning 
with Nov. 30, 1942, benefits are payable for each 
accumulated four ‘“‘effective days’? of unemploy- 
ment which need not be consecutive. Hight ‘‘ef- 
fective days,’’ which also need not be consecutive, 
constitute the waiting period. Benefits range from 
a minimum of $7 to a maximum of $18 at $1 
intervals, depending upon the earnings of the 
benefit claimant in the ‘‘base year’ (the calendar 
year immediately preceding the “‘benefit year’). 
Before June 1, 1942, the maximum was $15 for a 
period of 13 weeks. On and after June 1, 1942, | 
30 weeks of benefit may be secured in any “benefit — 
year.’ Formerly, a new “benefit year’ began on 
each April 1: on June 1, 1942 and thereafter, the 
“benefit year’’ in the period from the first Monday 
falling in June of each calendar year to and in- 
cluding the Sunday which follows the last Monday 
in May of the next calendar year. ; 

ti “reasonably fitted’ by training and experi- 
ence, eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance includ¢ joining a 
company union, quitting a labor union, working 
in an establishment where an industrial contre- 
versy exists, working for substandard wages or 
under substandard conditions, or working at a 
place so remote from home that expenses of travel 
are substantially greater than that required in his 
former employment unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
““eood cause,’ but benefits are not paid if the 
employee has withdrawn from the labor market. 

‘A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a penalty 
for workers who voluntarily leave their employ- 
ment without good cause. Another amendment, 
in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provided for a suspension 
of accumulation of benefit rights rather than an 
extended waiting period for loss of employment 
due to a strike, lockout, or other industrial con- 
troversy. The same amendment made_ provision 
for reduction of benefits in cases of wilful false 
statement or representation to obtain benefits. 

Provision is made in the Law for hearings by | 
referees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
claims or with regard to determinations affecting 
employers’ contributions. Appeal may be made 
to the Appeal Board and then, on question of law, 
to the courts. 

On Jan. 1, C 
through which the unemployment insurance claims 
are handled were 
taken over by the 


the mobilization f n 
The Industrial Commissioner is authorized 


worked in covered employment 
entitled to protection afforded by the Usiemploy- 


1 Wisconsin's jaw was originally enacted Jan, 
29, 1932. ¢ 
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’ Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
A pe or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. ; 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for a religious, charitable, or educational cor- 
poration. 4 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 


_ tion, but only such municipal employees as are 


included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

' Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
aid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
or Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
on the ground that notice for sufficient reason 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
‘knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 


Industrial Accidents 


the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing to 
two years. “ 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
empigies may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 

y the Industrial Commissioner. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of his 
average weekly wages but not. to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week, and the minimum 
rate in cases of permanent total disability shall not 
be less than $15 per week. 

In death cases awards are madé to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 35 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $150 a month. In the case 
of the widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $75 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Temporary partial disability—-when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. ” 

K The Aan Ate Mer Eee Se any and all 
ccupational diseases i e- disability is occasi: 
after September 1, 1035. a ones 
_ For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total catego or death Bs and is 
limited to an aggregate total of $5,000. 

_ Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 


in New York State 


Source: New, York State Department of Labor 


Accidents Deaths (incl. Accidents) Nonfatal Compens 
SSE aS BPS OEE Se 2 s 
Year No. Total Total No. Com > Perm. ite 
, s Pens. Perm. 
No, Comp. | Compens. No. Comp. | for Deaths Injues rnin 
Ae No.Cases|No. Cases 
416,530) 76,216] $27,854,726 1,828 1,102) $6,449,2 
484'703] 99,673] 28,995,276 1,787 1,110 seareaet 17'Se8 81,195 
521,624] 98,984] 28186,003 1,917 1,042| 6,980/588 18,559} 79/383 
507,98 931565] 28,003,075 1,870 1,12 7,337,641 17,073} 75,368 
523,604] 100,462! 321221815 2'093 1,21 7,336,888 19/138 107 
471,510] 109/848] 35;243;703 2/006 1,308) 8,040,626 22'434| 86,106 
419.0 98,424] 33,702°525 1,793 1,177| —-7,232'761 19,873] 77,374 
352,793 2,433) 27,801,367 15505 901) 5,174,761 17,152) 3 
338,802] 741487] 24'659,587 15301 782| 4,329:919 15,28; : 
348.5 69.918] 22'084,083 1/293 755| 4,116,388 16,47 52,688 
,382] 69.770] 25,405,110 1;372 764|  4,175:70 17'523 4 
57.5 75,458} 26,117,307 1,413 844) 4,674,180 19/524) 55.090 
514,1 80,929] 26,335,690 11452 894| 5,269,872 1 48 
460,939] 78,870] 28,719,803 11323 851| 4,979,372) 22’850 Peart) 
eae] fil Bacete| ae) Tl Sale ee Bese 
i A 065, ; 714 720) ° 55, 
636,983! 84,799] 31,563,584 1279 771 reir a rary Eest 


1924 through 1930—all figures excepting the number of 
ending June 30, 1931 and since—all figures are for ealendar see one ag oni = 


are for fiscal year 


Public Assistance in New York State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program—including veteran relief 
—financed by state and local funds, and the three 
special types of assistance in whose financing the 
Federal Government participates—old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and assistance to 
the blind. The distribution of Federal surplus 
commodities; an additional form of relief, is carried 
cut Se emunction with the public assistance 

During the calendar year 1941, a month! 
of 373,287 cases received public assistance. totaling 
ne ee ae hac eine uEt yee percent was 

unds, 35.9 percent. fro! 
and 48.5 percent from Tora funds. e eed sunas 


Home relief expenditures for the 
$95,415,787, A monthly average of Ste zo4 waled 
ein eee ne hee of assistance. * 2 
e assistance granted ‘ 
of se Aoi) Persons, totaled “Be 1ts Bey ee 
eo amilies receiv: 
$18,973,714 under the aid to depandent eine 
Assistance te the bing, eo 
ie blind, coverin; 
e g an average of 
ike Persons per month, amounted to $928,045 in ; 


Administrative costs for the “whole. 
fh tee 


Sistance program are 13.2 Ae te 
expenditures (for ‘assistance sna: ait, taal 
bof state 


of which 0. antes tage : 
supervision. Percent represents: the: cost « ; 
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N. Y. State—Min. Wage Law; Labor Rela. Act; Factory Wages 879 


The Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
Lehman (April! 27, 1937). Its enactment followed 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
case and upholding the minimum wage law of the 
State of Washington. 

The act, entitled ‘‘Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,”’ states, “‘It is the declared 
Public policy of the State of New York that women 
and minors employed in any occupation should re- 
ceive wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and to protect their health.” 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in_ the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, with 
or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, ‘to appoint a wage board 
which shall recommend minimum wage rates for 
women and eke in such occupations. 

The wage board is composed of not,more than 3 
representatives of employers, an equal number of 
representatives of employees and not more than 
3 disinterested membefs'representing the public. 
Within 60 days it shall submit a report recom- 
mending minimum wage standards for women and 
minors in the occupation or occupations under 
consideration. In setting minimum wage standards 


the board may take into account (1) the amount 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health, (2) the value of the service or 
class of service rendered, and (3) wages paid in 
the state for like or comparable work. 

After public hearing on the report of the wage 
board the Industrial Commissioner may, if he is 
not satisfied, refer the matter to the same wage 
board or a new one, or he may approve the report 
and issue a directory wage order and administra- 
tive regulations. If the Commissioner has reason to 
believe that any employer is not observing the pro- 
visions of such order, he may, after a hearing, 
cause the name of such employer to be published. 

If at any time after a directory wage order has 
been in effect for three months, non-observance of 
such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
imum wage standards, the Industrial Commissioner 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda- 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is & 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than 
the wage established by a mandatory order may 
recover in a civil action the full amount due him. 
Any employer discriminating against an employee 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage board 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Proyision is made for reconsideration and review 
of the minimum wage standards after a wage order 
has been in effect for six months. } 

Minimum wage orders covering approximately 
165,000 women and minors are in effect in the 
laundry, beauty service, confectionery, cleaning 
and dyeing, restaurant and hotel industries. 


New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 
upon the National Labor Relations Act. The State 
Act applies particularly to industries in intra- 
state commerce, excepting from its applications 
employers and employees admittedly subject to the 
National Labor Relations Act or the Federal 
Railway Labor Act. Employees of the State, 
municipality or other governmental agency, chari- 
table, religious or educational organizations, do- 
Mestic servants and farm laborers are also 
exempt. t , 

The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively with representatives of their 
own choosing, free from interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers. It makes the representa- 
tives selected by the majority of the employees the 
exclusive bargaining agency in respect to condi- 
tions of employment. Employees may at any time 
present grievances to employers directly or through 
representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board is authorized 
to decide the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining, as employer, eraft or plant unit; pro- 
vided that, where the majority of employees of a 
particular craft shall so decide, the Board must 
designate such craft as the appropriate unit. It 
may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in controversies 
petween persons or groups within a labor organi- 
gation or between labor organizations affiliated 
with the same parent organization. 


Source: New York State Department of Labor. 


(098) $25.72; (1922) 
1928) $29.44. i 


_ The Act includes in unfair labor practices, such 
infringement upon the rights of employees as dis- 
charge or refusal to hire, or discrimination in Tre- 
gard to any condition of employment because of 
membership or activity in any labor organization, 
refusal to bargain collectively or discuss grievances 
with employees’ duly selected representatives, as- 


sisting in the formation or contributing to the sup- » 


port of any company union, interference with self- 
organization, spying upon employees’ activities, 
blacklisting, discharge for exercising rights con~- 
ferred by or giving information or testimony under 
the Act. 

In cases of aileged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena. persons, records, 
etc., and take testimony. /If violations are proved, 
the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 


the ‘employer and may take further action, such | 


as ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- 
inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 
tion to the State Supreme Court is allowed to 
the Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its 
rulings and to the employers for appeal from the 
Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 


employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 


of representatives is penalized. 

The Board reported that it was instrumental in 
settling about 189 strikes involving approximately 
3,111 employees during 1941. More new cases, 1,981, 
were filed with the Board in 1941 than in any prior 
year. The Board conducted more elections by 
secret ballot, 403, during 1941 than during any 


prior year. Of the 22,759 voters eligible to vote in- 


the elections held in 1941, 21,308, or 93%, appeared 
at the polls and cast their ballots. 


Average Weekly Earnings in Factories in New York State 


Includes all employees in both office and shop 


Month | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
2 SS al | | ae 
“Ig29 .71|$29.80|$27. 01 |$24. 35/$20. 96/822. 79/$23 . 92/$24 82/526 .69 $25 .96| $26.82/$26.25/$28. 71 
tn 300.99 +09 46 son 44 54.031 20.95| 22.76] 24.11| 24.80] 26.90] 26.35] 27.02} 26.19) 29.26 
30 .35| 29.90| 27.96| 24.14| 20.73| 23.39] 24.62) 25.21) 27.78) 26.46 27.65| 27.01] 30.01 

30.07| 29.44| 27.35| 23.36| 21.02| 23.34) 24.36) 24.83) 27 97) 25.86 26.84| 26.07| 30.04 

30.03] 29.10| 26.96| 22.59) 21.49| 23.38) 24.05; 24.88) 27.92) 25.56 26.68) 26.33] 31.21 

30.021 28.96] 26.34| 22.20| 21.95| 23.24) 24.04) 25.01) 28.00] 25.71 27.05| 26.52| 31.87 

59 80| 28.50| 26.39] 21.82] 22,34] 23.12] 23.93) 25.25) 27.81) 25.98 27.09) 26.77| 32.20 

26.09] 28.59] 26.33] 21.92] 22.48) 23.431 24.52) 25.79) 28.09) 26.50 27.52| 27.62] 33.09 

36° 47| 28:94] 26.16] 22° 50| 22.87] 28.24) 24.83) 25.19) 27.41) 27.16 27.16) 28.25] 33.82 

Oct... | 30-08] 28-03) 25.34) 22.55) 22.52 5392} 24.68] 25.75] 27.24| 26.88] 27.80) 27.82) 33.03 
Nov.....| 29.54] 27.42] 24.99] 21.74) 22.26 59°93! 24.24| 25.68| 26.12] 26.27] 27.72) 27.54) 32.79 
Dec... .,| 29.75] 27.52) 24.74] 21.62) 22.48 23°63| 25.92! 26.84! 26.36) 26.90] 28.19) 28.74) 34.07 
Ay for yr-|$29..99/$28 .81/$26. 42:$22.73)$21 831823 .19 $24. 36|$25 .341$27 .36/$26.29)$27.29 $27.091$31.67. 
auataze for2(i915) $12.95; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; 1919) $23.50; (1920) $28.15; 

aes acer Me Rae? Abas) $27.24; (1924) $27.68; (1925) $28.26; (998) $302; 1927) $29.30; 


— 
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University of the State of New York 


Source: New York State 


Regents of the University with year when terms 
expire: 

Chancellor, Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton 
(1943); Vice Chancellor, William J. Wallin, Yon- 
kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhauer, Brook- 
lyn (1947); John Lord O’Brian, Buffalo (1948); 
Susan Brandeis, N. Y. City (1949); Roland B. 
Woodward, Rochester (1950); William Leland 
Thompson, Troy (1951): Grant C. Madill, Ogdens- 
burg (1952); W. K. Macy, Great River (1953); 
George H. Bond, Syracuse (1954); Owen D. Young, 


Department of Education 


N. ¥. City (1946); Gordon Knox Bell, N. Y¥. 
City (1944). ‘ : : 

President of the University and Commissioner of 
catehoeS E. Cole (term expires June 30, 
1942). e 

Deputy Commissioner—Lewis A. Wilson. 

Associate Commissioners—George M. Wiley and 
J. H. Miller. 

Assistant Commissioners—J. Cayce Morrison, 
Hermann Cooper, Lloyd L. Cheney, Arthur W. 
Schmidt. Director of State Library. R. W. G. 
Vail. Director of State Museum, Charles C. Adams. 
State Historian, Arthur Pound. 


George D. Stoddard was chosen in 1941 to succeed President Cole in 1942. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES 
Lu 2 eee Ee i ee eS a 


Daily |\Teach-|Teach’rs) Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-;Teach’rs/ Total: | Val. of 

Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages ,Expend.|Schools|| Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools 
$1,000 $1,000} $1,000 +0! $1, $1,000 

1900 | 857,488] 31,768) 19,219 33,421} $1,768/|1931 |1,911,215| 77,488] 193,483 | 269,0 857,258 
1905| 960,433) 36,115| 26,563 47,804| 121,713/|1932 |1,958,164| 79,4! 199,820 | 377,281); 903,272 
1910 |1,118,073] 41,999 802 50,66: 183,017)|1933 |2,005,832| 78,491| 194,149 | 343,455) 892,452 
1915 |1,288,047| 47,881} 46,690 71,016) 202,717||1934 |2,014,439] 78,512) 185,461 15,1 895,289 
1920 |1,361,600) 54,165]. 70,71 108,597) 273,981||1935 |2,006,795| 78,947| 186,800 | 329,182) 903,61 
1925 |1,651,126| 64,321| 134,323 | 283,506) 524,530//1936 |2,002,645|) 80,159) 193,707 | 351,823] 922,132 
1926 |1,684,595| 66,434) 140,930 | 257,672) 577,396)|1937 |1,998,909) 81,657) 197,217 75,1 953,138 
1927 |1,726,772| 68,716} 148,870 | 294,312) 624,605)/1938 |1,985,214| 82,4 209,023 | 391,976| 992,975 
1928 |1,768,364| 70,849] 162,183-| 324,406) 671,255//1939 |1,960,946) 82,392) 202,296 | 393,841/1,026,930 
1929 1,801,530) 73,218] 176,147 | 376,071] 737,948||/1940 |1,919,684| 80,553] 209,727 02, 1,062,320 
1930 (1,866,241) 75,511| 186,062 | 391,417| 805,645||1941 |1,865,946| 80,254) 209,378 | 402,000'1,081,014 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1931: 
(1038 318,666,977; 18333 $337,749,152; toa rer carte (1934) $309,834,631; (1935) $3 14,970,661: 


325,994,476; (1937) $334,889,510; (1938) $354,109,166; (1939) $347,775,704; (1940) $357,637,229, 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State. 


Source: New York State Department of Health 

‘ Wistimated Rates per 1,000 Pop. 

Vase Maree 4-22 .| Deaths | Pct. of 
(Cal.) Ropusation Births | Deaths | siages Persons | Under | Deaths 
y : Births | Deaths |ygarrieg | 5 Years |Under 5 

1920......| 10,496,881 | 235,460 | 144,466 | 112,843 | 22.4 13.8 : re 

1925......| 11,618,199 | 230,350 | 142'549 | 1091579 | 19.8 12.3 is 30°03 28 
1926......| 11,822,836 | 223'819 | 151,350 | 114/817 | 18.9 12.8 19.4 | 29/105 | 14:6 

2026,673 | 228/134 | 141:006 | 112/836 | ~ 19.0 11.7 18.8 18:108 | 12.8 
12'231,003 | 223/070 | 151,593 | 107,796 | 18.2 12.4 17.6 19,845 | 13:1 
1434:947 | 217,634 | 154,034 | 114/644 | 17.5 12.4 18.4 | 17,633 | 11.4 
12,609,280 6,556 | 147.4 109,938 | 17.2 11.7 17.4 16,366 | 11.1 
12,698,888 | 206238 | 149/219 | 107:172 | 16.4 11.8 16.9 15,886 | 10.6 
12,788,890 | 198,19 147,639 | 101/216 | 15.5 11.5 15.8 3,601 9.2 
12,879,593 | 187,295 | 148/290 | 106,91 14.5 11.5 16.6 | 13/250 8:9 
12,968,623 | 185,709 | 1491192 | 122876 | 143 11.5 18.9 12,154 8.1 
13,056,490 | 184.424 | 148'433 | 128'460 | 14.1 11.4 19.7 | 11,414 tT 
13,144,883 | 181,921 | 153,498 | 142/036 | 13.8 11.7 21.6 10,7 7.0 
13,234,316 | 186,391 | 1541034 | 135.425 | 14/1 11.6 20.5 | 10/509 6.8 
13,323,137 | 189,675 | 147,101 | 107,977 | 14.2 11.0 16.2 91513 6.5 
13,411,866 | 188.247 | 149/388 | 104’820 | 14°0 11.1 15. 8,90: 6.0 
13,501,465 | 197,476 | ‘150,176 | 132,501 | 14.6 it 19.6 $8,692 : 
13/593,481 | 211/300 | 147/454 | 143'649 | 15°5 10.8 21.1 2 8% 
Still births (of which there were 6,079 in 1941) are not included in the above table, ; 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) 

———" Pulm. Tube! it’s | Cancer | Diphth. ) Suicide 
ae m.Tuber|Pneumonia ;CardioVasc.| Brisht’s Cancer Diphth. Suicide 
(Cal.) {jp ths|Rate/D’ths/Rate|D’ ths|Rate|/D’ths|Rate|D’ths/Rate D’ths|Rate/D’ths|Rate 
1920... .|11,030 |105.1 |16,475 | 157.0 |35,524 1338.4 |10,481 | 99.8 
1925. ..| 9,162 | 78.9 |13,571 | 116.8 |43,370 |373.3|10,171 | 87.5 13°01 1is6 Loot Lie 
1926...| 9,095 | 76.9 | 16,666 | 141.0 |46,750 |395.4|11;040 | 93.4|13'613 |115.1| ‘727| 6. ess 
1927...) 8,435 | 70.1 12,267 | 102.0 |45,069 |374.7| 91432 | 78.4|14'331|119.2| 980 $1 
1928. . .| 8,667 | 70.9 |15,519 | 126.9 | 48,550 |396.9| 9'608 | 78.6|14°709|120:3| s63| Sh 
1929...) 8,516 | 68.5 |15,433 | 124.1 /50,491 |406.0| 91473 | 76.2|15'144|121.8| 656 a3 
1930. ..| 8,146 | 64-6 | 12,908 | 102.4 |48,487 |384.5| 9°719 | 77:1|15,588 |123.6| 342| si9| S430 
1931. : 7,833 61.7 13,590 107.0 49,931 393.2 9419 | 74-2 15,989 |125.9| 281| 2:2 3 e08 
1933... “7492 55.8 12,134 94.2 51,657 401-1 10179 79:0 17008 13n0 rit 13 5 
1935...| 6,847 | 52.4|11,018 | 84.4|55/109 |422.1 10378 35°5 18600 1438 102 o8 3 
Ase | aS8e | Brel ttane) Sz sles ua dak urs | 22 isieg tea) “ea | a] 

. ; . . ‘ , 9,809 : : i i 

igee: | ae | da-3| 87] o2-6 lan. |ds1-2| 9228] eo:slanserligea| | 88 
1940 . | -| 8/806 | 43.0| 6:130| 45:4 |65:056 lasts | 3 73 30.492 1438-0) 82) 0.2 
1941... 5,749 | 42.31 5,812| 42:8 |65,332 |480.6 7993 see 31319 ibeg is | ot 


Homicide deaths—(1931) 795; (1932) 764; : 
ee ad ee) 407; (1940 ies, fect be ee 


eaths trom alcoholism—(1905) 576; (1910) 990; (1915) 782: eae 
1932) 839; (1933) 828: (1 ad ( 2; (1925) 878; (1930) 1,078; 
tit} das, (eet aa (1934) 592; .(1935) 534; £3835) 564; (1937) 513; Cis38}2 ( 
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N. Y. State—Religious Data; Motor Car Registration 881 
es e . * 
Religious Denominations in New York State, 1936 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census 

Mem- | Mem- Mem- 
Denomination bers Denomination bers Denomination bers 
Roman Catholic........ .075,428) |Salvation Army........ 9,270||Ch. of God in Christ.... 1,411 
cil - gt eee Ses 2,197,418) |Volunteers of America... 9,270|| Amer. Ethical Union... . "531 
Protestant Episcopal....| 349,528)||Unitarian.............. 5,788|| African Orthodox....... ,640 
Methodist...........-.. 4,671| }Universalist...... 890||Ch. of God, Sts. of Christ 6,366 
LUG ea 342,701) |Assemblies of God 4,374||Old Catholic........... 6,868 
Presbyterian..........- 247,780) |Christadelphian. ... 131||Fire Baptized Holiness. . 172 
PENG S crciee tt. . xe = < 188,010) |Spiritualists Independent Churches. . 7,137 
Congregational......... 70,164|| (Nat'l. Assoc.)....... 727||Evangeli¢al.........:.. ,055 
Reformed... ....-.--.- 7,400! |Spiritualists Adventist oo. sic... a8e 452 
Evangelical (Reformed) . 34,333||  (Progressive)......... 97||Christian, Mission’y Alli. 3,656 
Federated Churches... . 8,827| |Spiritualists United Brethren,...... { 92 
15,875) (Nat'l. Alliance)...... 60|| Polish Nat’l. Catholic... 9,835 
3,262! (Spiritualists Disciples of Christ...... 10,583 
1,737||_ (Gen’l. Assembly)... . 1,536||Ch. of Armenia. -...-,- 2,288 
1,948} (Scandinavian (Evangel.) 2,495||Catholic Apostolic...... , 1,100 
Moravian.....-.. 3,880) |Scandinavian Plymouth Brethren..... 3,160 
Latter Day Saints...... 1,817) (Norweg., Danish).... 843]|Italian Bodies.......... 3,148 
Latter Day Saints....-. New Apostolic......... 1,158}| Mennonite Bodies. .-... 793 
(Reorganized)........ : 840) | 


The following denominations have no reported 
membership in the State of New York: 

Apostolic: (Assyian Jacobite); Apostolic _(over- 
coming): Baha-is, Buddhist; Brethren (River); 
Brethren (Social); Brethren (German Baptist) 
(Dunkers); Catholic (Lithuanian National) Catho- 
lie (Liberal); Christ (Holiness); Christ (Churches 
of); Christ’s Sanctified (Negro); Congregational 
Holiness; Christian Union; Congregational (Evan- 
gelical); Divine Science; Episcopal (Reformed); 
God, Churches of (Holiness); God (General Elder- 
ship); God (The Living); Gospel (Foursquare); 
Holiness; Holy Church (United); Holiness (Pil- 
oat Negro (Independent); New Jerusalem 
Swedenborgian); Rescue Workers (American); 


Schwenkfelders; Vedanta Society. 

In 1665, Catholics sought to convert the Onon- 
dagas and other tribes in New York. 

There were Jews in the original colonies before 
1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, there 
were Jews in 1654. 

In 1760-Philip Embury, 
from Ireland, landed in 
of his Irish class. 


a Wesleyan local preacher 
New York with members 


A Lutheran congregation was formed on Man- 


hattan Island in 1648. 
The Episcopalians in 1698 consecrated Trinity 
Church in New York City. 
The Reformed religion came to New Netherland 
with the earliest Dutch settlers. q 


The State... (7,150,501 Schoharie.... 6,216 
Albany....... Schuyler. .... 4,02 
Allegany....- Seneca....... 10,879 
Bronx.... Steuben...... 32,910 
Broome......- Suffolk.... 9,242. 
Cattaraugus. . Sullivan 14,248 

ayuga....-. Tiogay. wae ae 10,487 
Chautauqua. . ‘Tompkins 16,528 
Chemung..... Isteritcce st OTT 
Chenango... - Warren. ..... 17,682 
Clinton, ...-- Rensselaer... . 67,242 ||Washington... 1,649 
Columbia.... . ; Richmond.... 86,7 Wayne.....- 5 23,794 
Cortland. .... 3 Rockiand..... 23.641 ||Westchester..| 281,742 
Delaware..... 13,973. ||Montgomery . 34,50. St. Lawrence’. 44,265 |!Wyorming 13,218 
Dutchess... -. 49,271 ||Nassau.....- 52,239 ||Saratoga..... 30,508 ||Yates........ 6,321 
Tan ae 465,829 || New York... . 1,015,251 |!Schenectady. . 60,376 


Baptists, white, 181,918; 
Disciples of Christ, 10,583; 
Federated, 8,827 


Eastern Orthodox, Gree 


i sgations, 2,197,418; Lutherans, 246,659; Methodists, 
FETS oes 0.835; 247,780; Protestant Episcopal, 
9,270; all others, 153,842. 


lish Catholics, 9,835; Presbyterians, 
Boman. Catholics, 3,075,428; Salvation Army, 


colored, 86,167; Christian Scientists, 


32,627; Russian, 11,032; Reformed Church, 34,383; 


white, 301,458; colored, 40,945; 
349,528: Reformed Church, 66,812. 


k, 


CHURCHES, MEMBERS, CITIES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1936 


-, M S Chur-; Mem- Chur-, Mem- 
ones | bere ches bers ches bers 
ees aired 
75,448||New Rochelle... 33 33,433 206 195,247, 
reterdainy,. ©: 2 7'621||New York...... 181 |4,245,907 27 | 21,000 
Auburn.....--- 35 25,899 Bronx: 207. 3% 403 | 919,5 1 78 53,413 
Binghamton.... 64 51,429 Brooklyn..... 1,152 |1,700,746 127 | 126,873 
Buffalo......--- 330 | 378,425||| Manhattan...| 1,049 |1,015,251 70 7,631 
Elmira...------ 53 3,710 Queens..,.... 450 | 523,669 70 77,983 
Jamestown..... 39 20,963||__ Richmond. ... 127 86,740 26 20,020 
Kingston......- 33 17,930||Niagara Falls. . . 55 | 38,373 35 | 22,655 
Mount Vernon. . 42 42'533||Poughkeepsie. . . 39 26,585 81 5,92 
Newburgh ....- 36 | . 16,352: ‘ 
Registered Motor Vehicles in New York State 
Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles z 

No. Year No. No. | Year No. 

927 1,961,107 2,302,259 1937 2,640,675 

ees 1925 23115,178 2,276,967 1938 2,668,799 
234,032 1929 »298, 98. 2,330,570 1939 »749,135 

920- 682,919 1930 Reet bos 2,395,144 1940 2,848,515 

925. | 1,635,337 1931 2,354,993 2.525.199 1941 2,974,036 
Babe SEt 92,657; farm vehicle, 10,522; motorcycle, 12,317; 


The 1941. registrations were—passenger, 2,497,- 
012; ambulance, -694;"omnibus, 30,954; commercial, 
337,021; Trailer, 57,377; dealer, 5,370; suburban, 


transporters, 133+ 
Saotor vehicle fatalities in 1941 totaled 2,662, 


compared with 2,452 in the previous ylear. 


15,875; Congregationalists, 70,164; 


f 


—~e et sey 


tutions (as of June 30, 1940) 


882 New York State—Crime Data; Prisons; State Police ; 
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Convictions for Crime in New York State 4 

Source: New York State Department of Correction if 

Courts of Record Courts, of Special Sessions Alt i. 

— ~ ‘_ 2 

*st |As’st As- In- C’ts 

Yr. |Ag’st Props gree a pauls toxi- ery ees Vag-|Lia’r| rot es : 

th|W’out/ Oth ‘ot. rd} ca- ‘s- ar- . n- j 

Pere: Vion Viol. “a Deg. | tion dem. ceny rants| Law vict’ns ; 

j 8| 2,000] 4,470/10,158] 3,609/26,248] 26,685] 6,594] 7,966] 1,280] 72,382} 82,540  — 
1020. etsy 1.88 1.703] 3,838] 6,856| 1,503] 5,287| 20,884] 4.644] 1/39) 119| 33,835 40,691 
1925.| 2,208] 1,190] 1/941] 3.575] 8,914] 2:062/15.670| 43.111] 3.820] 31623 77.202 
1930.| 2'092| 94] 11589] 7,209/11,739| 3,303/30.521| 122/094] 6,887] 7,774 175.530 
1932.| 753] 928] 23506] 5,506] 9,693] 3,523/34,295| 561,970| 7,328/19.145 636,954 

1933.| 905] 722] 2/718! 5,240] 8,985] 3,932/36,729] 4221843} 9'323/13'999 486,826| 495,81 4 

1934.| 1,115] 812} 2/092] 8/230/12;249| 4/258/44'296| 482:710| 8/967|11/217 563,697 . 
1935.| 1,376] 1,022] 950] 5,730] 9,078] 3,504|/38,553| 293,035] 8,260 12 354,664| 363,743 

1936.| 1,541] 1,123] 1,076] 4,664] 8,404] 4,516/39,974] 321,981] 7/459 0 385,400| 393,804 : 

1937.| 1,608] 2/043] 1,529] 3,754] 8,934] 3,.631|40,32111,020,297] 6/982 03 ‘ 
1938.| 2'072| 1,506] 1,590) 3.812] 8.980] 3,550/32.314]1,116.654| 7.597 922] 1,161,037 | 1,070,017 
1939.| 2/001] 1,422] 1.641] 4,306] 9,370] 3/320|32,743/1,193,709| 6/766] 9:422 1/1,246,901 | 1,256,271 
1940.| 1,857| 1,220] 1,407| 4763] 9,247| 3/060/31,141/1,086,803| 6,339] 8/42 9 1,155,986 
1941.| 1,228] ‘999! 1,471] 4,817] 8,515! 2,913/35,084|1,179,854| 5,670] 5,245] 1,005|1,229;774 | 1,238,286 


‘The increase, 1937 and since, in “‘other misdemeanors’’ and ‘‘total’? for Courts of Special Sessions 
and the total for all courts (last codlumn) is due to the inclusion of traffic cases. 


In 1939 the arraignments in Courts of Record throughout the State totaled 11,824; acquittals were 


2,454; convictions, 9,370. 


Of the convictions, 855 were verdict of the jury; 8,515 were by plea of the accused. 


State Prisons—Attica, at Attica, Wyoming 
Cotnty; Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; 
Green Haven, under construction at Green Haven, 
Dutchess County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton 
County; Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington 
County; Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester 
County; Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; State 
Prison for Women, at-Bedford Hills. ; 

The opening of Green Haven prison, 18 miles 
from Poughkeepsie, has been indefinitely post- 


poned. 

The number of inmates in the State penal insti- 

was—Attica Prison, 
2,266; Auburn Prison, 1,702; Clinton Prison, 2,149; 
Great Meadow Prison, 1,501; Sing Sing Prison, 
2,797; Wallkill Prison, 458; Women’s Prison, 204; 
Elmira Reformatory, 1,707; Institution for befec- 
tive Delinquents, Napanoch, 955; Institution for 
Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, 661; N. Y. 
State Vocational Institution, Coxsackie, 636; Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, 1,511; Dannemora State 
Hospital, 1,139; Albion State Training School, 373; 
Westfield State Farm-Reformatory, 266. 
‘State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dannemora State Hospital, at Dannemora, 
Clinton County. | 


Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State Training 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Insti- 
tution for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, 
Sullivan County. 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield. State Farm, 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira 
Reformatory receives: from the courts sentenced 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years of 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a 
felony for the first time. 


York City, established in 1824 by the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- 
partment of Correction on July 1, 1932, and its- 
name was changed to the New York State Voca- 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie, 
Greene County, N. Y. All the boys in the House 
of Refuge under 16 years of age have been trans- 
ferred to the New York State Training School. for 
Boys, at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 18 
years of age may be committed, except for crimes: 
punishable by death or life imprisonment. 


Report on Crime in New York State 


Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


In the State of New York, in 1940, of 10,797 per- 


. song charged with major offenses, 7,834 were con- 


victed. The number of persons charged with various 
crimes (convictions in parentheses) was as follows: 
Murder, 146 (85); Seep tenter 210 (149); Rob- 
bery, 1,179 (700); Aggravated assault, 787 (484). 
Burglary, 2,359 (1,883); Larceny, except auto 
theft, 2,799 (2/294); Auto theft, 789 (665); Embez- 
zlement and fraud, 30 (10); Stolen property, receiv- 
tale te 221 (114); Forgery and counterfeiting, 505 


Rape, 433 (243); Commercialized vice, 15 (12); 
Other sex offenses, 287 (187); Violating drug laws, 
57 (53); Carrying, etc., weapons, 389 (283): Other 


The New York State Police 


major offenSes, 591 (296). / 

In New York State in 1940 of 10,797 persons 
arraigned in the courts charged with major of- 
fenses, 1,834 were convicted. Of the 2,963 
eliminated without conviction, 1,413 were dis- 
missed, 510 were acquitted by the jury. 

Of those convicted, 24 received the death penalty, , 
3,203 were sentenced to state prisons or reforma- 
tories, 2,845 were probated or got suspended ; 
sentence, 1,719 were put in jails, workhouses, etc 
29 were let off with fine or costs. 

Besides those who were sentenced to cone 61 
others had been convicted of murder, of whom 
58 were sent to state prisons or reformatories. 


z 
4 
h4 
i 
‘ 
: 
The House of Refuge, on Randalls Island, New 
; 
i 


Source: Division of State Police ; (> 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and men each, with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson), Malone (Troop B, Capt. Francis S. McGar- 
vey), Sidney (Troop C, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 
Oneida (Troop D, Capt.’ Stephen McGrath), Troy 
irene G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 

Troop K, Capt. John A. Gaffney), and with semi- 
permanent substations scattered through the state, 
There are also officers and men policing State 
parks and parkways on Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River parkway, 


Letchworth and Allegany State "Barks: The = ‘ 
quarters of the Superintendent, Major Sonneas ‘ 
Warner, are in the Capitol, Albany. The deputy 
superintendent is George P. Dutton; executive of- 
ficer, Captain Stanley C. Geagle. 
ise es ate prevent one Retict crime and 
apprehend criminals and to enfor i y 
aoe ane eee c ° he Bistes 
n moun patrols covered 26,711 m 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, 16,139, 
70,444 arrests; 66,866 convictions: -autome fe 
ped 665; Lg earn s killed;'229, «Pre 
rty. recovered, 475; ager ie) of ‘fines? 
lected, $429,769. Blass ¥ 


ety 


pt 


ec el ies 
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N.Y. State—Life Insurance; Reapportionment; the Insane; Aliens 883 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York 
Source: Edward A. Richards, President of the Organization. 


The law permitting savings banks in the State of 
New York to sell Savings Bank Life Insurance is 
administered by seven trustees of Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund, a body corporate. The 
trustees of the Fund are appointed by the Super- 
jntendent of Banks with the approval of the Gover- 
nor. Each trustee must be a trustee of a savings 
bank and five of the trustees must be chosen from 
lists submitted by the banks. Two are nominated 
independently by the Superintendent of Banks. 

The insurance departments of the individual 
banks are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance maintains the same supervisory control over 
the insurance departments of the individual banks 
that he does over individual life insurance com- 
panies. 

The trustees of Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund prepare the rates, policy forms, bookkeeping 
and record forms and all other forms and docu- 
ments necessary for the conduct of the business 
with the assistance of an actuarial director. The 
Medical Director approves or declines applications 
forwarded by savings banks. 

The Life Insurance Department of a bank can 
write a policy not greater than $1,000 on any one 
life and one person can secure not more than 
$3,000 in any number of banks. A record of each 
application, a copy of the report of applicant’s 


physical examination and a record of applicant’s 


age, dress, type of policy and amount of in- 


surance is kept. 


The Life Insurance Department | 
of each insuring bank is constituted like an in-1 


surance company. The bank does all the clerical 
work in its own books, collecting premiums and 
investing the reserves. It is not necessary that one 
be a depositor in a bank to secure Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. 

The system is operated on the legal reserve 
basis. Banks are allowed to invest in the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund. In addition to the 
a aye ay we Savings er ee i: of the 

nks, 2% of each premium collected is { 
into the Fund. ainas: 

At the end of each fiscal year the Fund Trustees 
ayerage the death losses in all banks. Those banks 
which have a better than average mortality rate 
reimburse those banks which have a less than 
average rate. Thus, no one bank experiences 4 
greater death loss than any other bank in this 
method of levelling out mortality among all 
banks. } 

Premiums of Savings Bank Life Insurance are 
taxed at the same rate as premiums of domestic 
life insurance companies. 5 

The Savings Bank Life Insurance system in New 
York as of July 1, 1942, had in force $25,402,356 of 
insurance on 30,729 policies. 

As of July 1, 1942, there were 26 banks authorizec 
to issue policies of life insurance and 18 banks 
authorized to act as agents for the Issuing Banks. 
Agency Banks receive applications and collect 
premiums for the Issuing Banks, for which they ° 
receive a small collection fee. 

“Most of this insurance has been written in small 
amounts on persons of limited income.” 


Congressional Reapportionment in N. Y.. State 


The N. Y. State Legislature (April 24, 1942) 
passed a Congressional reapportionment bill, effec- 
tive in 1944. 

The State's 45 representatives will be elected 
from 45 new districts in 1944-instead of from 43 
districts, with 2 representatives-at-large, as has 
been the case since 1932. { hy 

The line-up of Congressional districts in the 
State follows: 

Districts and Counties: 

j—Suffolk and part of Nassau. 

2—Nassau. 

ae ees. | 

7-15—Brooklyn. 

16—Richmond and lower Manhattan. 

17-22—Manhattan. 

23-26—The Bronx. 

dec wvyeste pon on Putnam. 

estchester ib 

Bs tock iand: Orange, Sullivan and Delaware. 

30—Ulster, Dutchess, Greene, Columbia and 


Schoharie. 
31—Schenectady, Montgomery, Fulton and Ham- 
il 


ton. 
32--Albany and Troy (Rensselaer County). 
33—Clinton, Essex, Warren, Saratoga, Washing- 
ton and rest of Rensselaer County. ; 
34—-St. Lawrence, Franklin, Herkimer, Lewis and 
Jefferson. | 
35—Oneida and Oswego. 
36—Onondaga. * 
37—-Madison, Chenango and Broome. — 
38—Wayne, Ontario, Yates, Seneca, Cayuga, and 
Cortland. 7 
39—Steuben, Schuyler, Tompkins, Chemung and 
Tioga. } 
40—Livingston, Wyoming, Genesee, Orleans and 
part of Monroe. 
41—The rest of Monroe. 
42-—Niagara and part of Erie. 
43-44—Erie. i 
45—Chautauqua, Cattaraugus and Allegany. 


The Insane in New York State 


Source: Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene 


Total Per 
June 100,000 

30 Males |Fem’les Total Pop. 

__.| 19,515 | 21,265 | 40,780 | 390.0 

Teal, ereriabs = S 307182 | 21/922 | 42,104 | 397-2 
ROOD). wisi + 20/921 | 22,310 | 43,231 402.4 
FOOE Sees 21/323 | 22,618 | 43,941 | 403.6 
GEE ee aa 21/961 | 23,106 | 45,067 | 408.6 
Oe Meee 3'667 | 23,858 | 46,525 413.6 

#60) ip Seen 3°385 | 24,129 | 47,514 | 411. 
nai, oe 94°702 | 24,966 | 49.668 | 419.5 
ROME a cucis es 26,180 26,157 52.337 431.3 
dean 2a aee74 i 56.411 | 444.0 

Ree 73 


State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of 


{—Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cen- 
Bent io, Greedincor (Queens Village), Gowanda, 
) 


(Helmuth 


Total er 
Sgpne 100,000 
30 Males {Fem’les| Total | Pop. 

31,156 | 29,865 | 61,021 | 458.3 

3,10: 31,172 | 64,280 | 472.3 
34'065 | 32,540 | 67,505 | 485.5 
36,124 | 33,943 | 70,067 493.4 
37,696 | 35,538 | 73,234 | 505.2 
9,419 | 36,944 76,363 | 516.3 
40,907 | 38,282 18! 524.9 
42,683 | 39,860 | 82,543 | 536.7 
10 41,198 30! 37.6 
45,870 | 43,393 9,26 64, 
46,661 | 44,885 | 91,546 | 675.2 


River (Poughkeepsie), Kings Park, Manhattan 
betas Island), Marcy, Middletown, Pilgrim 
(Brentwood, L. T.), Rochester, Rockland (Orange- 
burg), St. Lawrence (Ogdensburg), Utica, Willard. 


Aliens Registered in N. Y. 
y ieration and Naturalization Service ; 
he ee ee, 1941, are preliminary) 


Source: Unite 
(The figures, as 9f Dec. 
Austria-Hungary (10,046) + 


Austria. (72,347); 


Belgium (3,134); Bulgaria (546); Czechoslovakia 


(44,074); Denmark (5,552). 


¢ 49;265);. France (11,625), * Germany 

(128,84 eee Gritaiti 769.399); No. ireland 

{9,489 a Frée State (63,732). Genase 
9 Oe (18,768); Hungary (26,312); Italy (248,- © (3,377); Cu 


- Greece 


State by Country of Birth 


434): Lithuania (12,750); Netherlands (5,607); 
Norway (18,405); Poland (121,675) 
(4,525); Rumania 


(2,319). 
(59.388). Newfoundland (4,162); Mexico 
a, (6,618); British West Indies (39,243). 


New York State—Income Tax Law; Banking 


New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
provides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 1, 1934, as follows: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. The total of the 
normal tax and net capital gain tax (see last 
pdragraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
1941-1942 and fiscal years ending in 1942 and 1943. 

A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. : 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
a ageregate net income received by husband and 
Ww 


e. 
If the exemption status changes during the 'tax- 


able year the exemption allowable for the periods 


prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 
’ Heads of Families 

A “head of a family’ is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon. some moral or 
legal obligation. ; t 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person other than husband or wife under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, who was 
receiving his or her chief support from the tax- 
payer. If the exemption status changed during the 
year the exemption must be apportioned. The de- 

; ‘ 


pendency credit can be claimed only by the person 
who provides the chief support and cannot be 
divided between two individuals. 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscai year. 

A fiscal year means-an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located 
within, New York State. 


Returns From Every Taxpayer 

A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
or more or if married and living ec husband or 
wife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 
more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for Beeson of residence and 
one for period of non-residence, provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxable 
period as defined above to require one. 

The normal tax may be paid in full at the time 
the return is filed or it may be paid in instalments 
consisting of one-half of the tax at the time the 
return is filed, one-fourth of the tax on or before 
two months and the remaining one-fourth of the 
tax on or before six months after the due date of 
the return. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is-payable in instalments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


_ A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 


_on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 


due with respect to the calendar year 1942, or any 
fiscal year ending in 1943. The tax is imposed at 
the rate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. 

An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due in those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. 

The computation of gross income und net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individual 
conducting the business or the members of a part- 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. 
is approximately 15% of the tax on net income and apportio 
‘some instances, school districts. ’ 


if such person- is actively engaged in the conduct 
orn edo pe je i" i ‘ 

amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
— pave een renee by the Tax Commission 

should be secured by every unincorpor 
business entity which is subdect to the tox — 


The tax is payabl : 1 
ts filed. payable in full at the time the return 


The State retains all but an amor 
ms such 15% to cities, towns, villages mun 


New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department! 


Nu mber 


Class 


Deposits ($1,000) 


[at 7 Raabe Resources ($1,000) 
In Outside In Out 
As of 1942 | N. ¥. | N.Y. | Zotal y. |‘N'Yo| Total ny. |, Oe*etele toed 
Gity | City City Gity State City’ City’ | State 
Trust companies| 37 | 118 155 |11,226,597|1,460,323 1,618, 139|14,128.687 
pe ompemies | - 37 |. tt 155 |11,226,597|1,460,323|12,686,920)12,510,548 |1,618, 189|14,128,687 
ete Basics |...2°, |, 140. |. 426, |.” 92-478) “tar.oae |" tae 408/900 os8|"taa.abal ageggy 
Savings banks. |’ "'56 77__| 133° "|'4,282,594'1'160,032| 5,442'626| 4'820.199 iso1.4ce 1229 


The 14 industrial banks had $59,053,000 deposits: 1 


1 savings and loaon bank, $558,000; 2 


credit . “ 
$14,052,000; 17 investment companies, $134,022, 0000: $15:314,000; 79 safe deposit comp 


Total/number of institutions, 1,275; deposits, $18,900,790,000; Yesources, $22,377,955,000.".. =.) 228% 


94 savings and loan organizations had ‘$2. 3 84 ; O 
317 licensed lenders (resources), $81; ig 


1 
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Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York City 
Lieutenant Governor—Thomas W. Wallace, Rep., S 
Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Kenmore. $12 


New York State Government 
(Elected Noy. 3, 1942. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1946) 


-_ $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 
chenectady. $10,000. 


,000. 


Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep.,, Brooklyn. $12,000. 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Executive (Thomas E. Dewey); Audit and Con- 
trol (Jeseph V. O’Leary—$12,000); Taxation and 
Finance (Carroll E. Mealey—$12,000); Law (Na- 
thaniel L. Goldstein): State (Michael F. Walsh— 
$12,000); Public Works (Arthur W. Brandt—$12,000); 
Conservation (John Gibbs (act.)—$12,000); Agri- 
culture and Markets (Holton V. Noyes—$12,000); 
Labor (Frieda S. Miller—$12,000); Education 


(George D. Stoddard—$15,000); Health (Dr. Ed- 
ward S, Godfrey, Jr.—gi2,000); Mental Hygiene 
(William J. Tiffany—$12,000); Social Welfare 
(David C. Adie—$12,000); Correction (John A.’ 
Lyons—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 
$15,000); Banking (Jackson S. Hutto—$12,000); 
Insurance (Louis H. Pink—$12,000); Civil Service 
(Grace A. Reavy—$9,000). 


Among the bureaus or divisions of the State Department are: 


Budget (J. Buckley Bryan—$12,000); Military 
and Naval Affairs (Brig. Gen. Ames T. Brown— 
$8,500); Nationa] Guard (Federally recognized as 
one of the components of the Army of the United 
States, was ordered to active duty by the Presi- 
dent.) Standards and Purchase (John T. Higgins— 
$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. Warner— 
$10,000): Parole (Frederick A. Moran—$12,000); Al- 
coholic Beverage Control (Henry E. Bruckman— 
$12,000); Housing (Edward Weinfeld—$12,000); 
Athletic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan— 
$7,500); Motor Vehicles (John Splain); Racing 


Commission (Herbert_Bayard Swope); Harness 
Racing Commission (Elbridge T. Gerry); Canals 
and Waterways (Guy W. Pinck—$10,000); En- 
gineering (Thomas F. Farrell—$11,000); High- 
ways (Harvey O. Schermerhorn—$10,400); State 
Council of Parks (Robert Moses); Probation (Platt 
K. Wiggins); Power Authority (James C.’ Bon- 
bright (No salary, but $75 per day is allowed when . 
traveling or rendering services, not to exceed 
$7,500 yearly): Triborough Bridge Authority, Ran- 
dalls Island, N. Y. City—Robert Moses, Chairman. 


N aK York St 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
for. expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$25,000 in New York City; $15,000 in Test of State. 
Appellate Division: Presiding Justice, | $28,500; 
‘Associate Justice, $27,000 in New York City; $17,- 
500 and $17,000 in rest of state. 


COURT OF APPEALS é 

Chief Judge—Irving Lehman, New York_ City 
1946). Associate. Judges—Edward R. Finch 
{i843): Harlan W. Rippey, Rochester (1944); John 
T, Loughran, Kingston (1948); Albert Conway, 
Brooklyn (1954); Charles S. Desmond, Buffalo 
(1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Syracuse (1954). 

JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 

The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
fter election; or Dec. 31 of the 
tice reaches 70, the age of 


nhattan and The Bronx; resi- 
unless otherwise indicated)— 
illiam T. Collins (1943); 
n E. McGeehan, Bronx 


Philip J. Bernard L. Shientag 


1943); Julius Miller (1944); 
(i343); Is 
stadter 


Carroll G. 
ue rat 

muel Null (1955); : 
eter veg ead 1956); 
Division, First Department (consisting 
jal District)—Francis Martin, Bronx, 
8); Irving Untermyer (1943); 
; Edward J. Glennon, Bronx 
dS. Dore (1945); Joseph M. Calla- 


Oe of Kings, Nassau, 
Ik; residence, Brook-~ 
en sears are 
den Ci ; James 
ie Cc. Lockwood 
Alfred V. 


Dennis 


W. Fr (1951); Perey D, 
Oyster be 

E. 
6); 
(1956); Colden 


tta (1956). 


ate Judiciary 
_ Appellate Division, Second Department (consist- 
ing of 2nd and 9th Judicial Districts)—Edward 
Lazansky, Presiding Justice; William F. Hagarty 
(1947); William B. Carswell. (1950); Frank F. 
Adel, Kew Gardens (1945). . 

Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Ulster)—Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1956); F. Wal- 
ter Bliss, Middleburg (1944); Gilbert V. Schenck, 
Albany (1946); Francis Bergan, Albany (1949); © 


Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949); Pierce H, 
tae Troy (1948); William H. Murray, Troy 
). 


Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton,‘ Montgomery, St, 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—O. Byron Brewster, Elizabethtown 
(1955); John C. Crapser, Massena (1943); John 
Alexander, Schenectady (1945); Elssworth C. Law- 
rence, Malone. (1946); Edward J. Heffernan, 
por aie aa (1952); Daniel F. Imrie, Glens Falls 

ye 

Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Frank J. 
Cregg, Syracuse (1945); Abram Zoller, Little Falls 
(1947); James T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. 
Kingsley, Syracuse (1951); Francis D. MceCurn, 
Syracuse (1952); Henry J. Kimball, Watertown 
(1952); D. Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952): 
Frank F. Dowling, Utica (1947); Clifford H. Searl, 
Syracuse (1952). } 

Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Andrew J. Mc- 
Naught, Stamford (1943); Ely W. Personius, Elmira 
(1943); Riley H. Heath, Ithaca (1944); James P. 
Hill, Norwich (1951); Martin W. Deyo, Bingham- 
ton (1953); William H. Coon, Cortland (1955). 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Matsh N. Taylor, Rochester (1953); Benn 
Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Benjamin B Cunningham, 
Rochester (1944); William F. Love, Rochester 
(1945): John C. Wheeler, Corning (1949); John 
Van Voorhis, Irondequoit (1950); Fred D. Cribb, 
Canandaigua (1950); Lewis A. Gilbert, Newark 


1954). 

‘ Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Catarau- 

gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans . 
and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless otherwise 

indicated)—Harley N. Crosby, Falconer (1943); _ 
William J. Hickey Alonzo G, Hinkley 
1946); Parton Swift ; Almon W. Lytle 
1946); Frank A. James (1947); William. A. Gold, 
Lockport (1947); John V. Maloney, Bufialo (1947); 
Samuel J. Harris, Buffalo , (1947); George A. 
Larkin, Olean (1948); Raymond C. Vaughan, 
Buffalo (1950); R. Foster Piper, Hamburg 1954); 
William H. Munson, Medina (1955); Paul J. Bat 


1956). 

‘ Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, oe 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—George H. 
Taylor, Jr., Mt. Vernow (1943); Graham Witschief, 
Newburgh (1943); Frederick P. Close, Tuckahoe 
1944); Mortimer B. Patterson, Upper Nvack 
1945); Raymond E. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie adh 
ee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950); Gera 
Nolan, Yonkers (1951). 


oo a a ee eet ee, | P Pe a eer Tate. 


1—Pe B. Duryea, R., 18—*R. A. DiCostanzo, R., M’h’n 
oo Reyinour Halpern. R., Kew Gar||19—Charles D. Perry, D., Manh’n 
3—*P. T. Farrell, D., Elmhurst 0—*A. A. Falk, D., Manhattan 
4—Carmine J. Marasco, D., B’kl'’n||21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 
5—William Kirnan, D., B’klyn 22—Carl Pack, D., Bronx 
6—Edward J. Coughlin, D., B’klyn||23—John J. Dunnigan, D., Bronx 
7—*Louis B. Heller, D., B’klyn ||24—Rae L. Egbert, D., West’l’gh 
8—Samuel L. Greenberg, D., B’kl'n 25—P. W. Williamson, R., Scarsdale 
9—Daniel Gutman, D., Brooklyn,|26—Wm. F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
10—Jere F, Twomey, D., Brooklyn|/27—*T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
11—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn||28—F. H. Bontecou, R., Rhinebeck 
12—RBE. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan 29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
13—FrancisJ. Mahoney, D., M’ha'n||30—Julian B. Erway, D., ee 
14—*Wm. J. Murray, D., Manha’n 31—*C. C. Hastings, R., W.S'd Lake 
.15—*Lester Baum, R., Manhattan||32—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
16—James G. Donovan, D., M’h’n||33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg 


Ss ae 2. 


New York State—Legislature 
New York State Legislature, 1943 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 
SENATORS ELECTED IN 1942 TO SERVE IN 1943-44 


35—Fred A. Young, R., Lowyville 
36—*W. H. Hampton, R., Utica 
37—L B. Mitchell, R., LaFargeville 
38—G. Frank Wallace, R., Syracuse 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield 
40—FloydE. Anderson, R., B’ham’n 
41—C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira 
42—H. W. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
43—_E. S. Warner, R., Phelps 
44—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry 
45—Rodney B. Janes, R., Pittsford 
46—Allen J. Oliver, R., Rochester 
47—Wm. Bewley, R., Lockport 
48—*W. J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
49—+*S. J. Wojtkowiak, D.. Buffalo 
50—C.O.Burney, Jr.; R., Will’msy’e 


17—F. R. Coudert, Jr., R., M'ha’n 34—*RhodaF.Graves, R.,Gouvernr!|/51—-Jas. W. Riley, R., Olean 
ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1942 TO SERVE IN 1943-44 


Albany—(1) Geo. W. Foy, D.; (2) Mortimer A. 
Cullen, D., (Both Albany); (3) John McBain, 

alleg waterilar H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont 
legany—William H. MacKenzie, R., be * 

Bronx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 
159th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
St.; 3) Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
(4) Isidore Dollinger, D., 1250 Franklin Ave.; 
(5) Julius J. Gans, D., 1016 Faile St.; (6) Peter 
A. Quinn, D., 1551 Williamsbridge Ra.; (7) Louis 
Bennett, D., 787 E. 175th St.; (8) John A. Devany, 
Jr., D., 120 W. 183d St. 

Broome—(1) Richard H. Knauf, R., Binghamton; 
(2) Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 

Cataraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 

Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora. 

Chautauqua—(1) E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
town; (2) Herman B. Graf, R., Fredonia, 

_ Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 

‘ Chenango—iIrving M. Ives, R., Norwich. 
Clinton—*Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 
Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 
Cortland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. 


. Delaware—Elmer J. Kellam, R., Hancock, 


Dotchess—(1)" Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling. 
Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank 
A. Gugino, R.; (2) *Harold B. Ehrlich, R.; (3) 
William J. Butler, R.; (4) *John P. Quinn, D.; 
(5) Philip V. Baczkowski, D.; (6) Jerome C. 
Krienheder, R.; (7) Justin C. Morgan, R., Ken- 
more; (8) John Pillion, R.. 
Essex—s. F. Wickes, R., Ticonderoga, 
Franklin—Wm. L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. 
Fulton and Hamilton—John R. Younglove, R. 
Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien Center, 
Greene—*William Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—Russell Wright, R., Watertown. 
Kings—(all Brooklyn)—(1) *Lewis M. Olliffe, R., 
199 Bergen St.; (2) Leo F. Rayfiel, D., 1818 Ave. 
.; (3) Mary A. Gillen, D., 82 Pioneer St,; ( 
*Bernard Austin, D., 559 Bedford Ave.; (5 
*John R. Starkey, D., 916 Putnam Ave.; (6) 
R., 100 Hart St.; (7) *John 


Lincoln Pl.; ( Feely, 300 
lith St.; Ket) ae Schwartz, D., 288 Ainslie 
St.; (14) Harry Gittleson, D., 61 Harrison Ave.; 
18) John Smolenski, D., 1044 Manhattan Ave.: 
16) Louis L. Friedman, D., 2094 E. 4th St.; 
17) *Fred G. Moritt, D., 650 Greene Ave.; (18 
‘Irwin Steingut, D., 706 Eastern Pkwy.;) (19 
*Max M,. Turshen, D., 503 Bushwick Ave.; (20 
Roy H. Rudd, D., 1116 Jefferson Ave.; (21) 
Thomas A. Dwyer, D., 2212 Ditmas Ave.; (22) 
J. A, Corcoran, D., 167 Barberry St.; (23) Alfred 

* A. Lama, D., 1828 Eastern Pkwy. 

Lewis—Benj. H. Demo, R., Croghan. 

Livingston—James W. Ward, R. 
Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
Monroe apecaneater unless otherwise noted)—(1) 
Frank J. Sellmayer, Jr., R., Brighton; (2) Abra- 
ham Schulman, R.; (3) George Manning, R.; 
(4) homes F. Riley, R.; (5) William B. Mann! 
Montgomery—John F. Bennison, R., Fort Plain. 

Nassau—(1) John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Center; 
(2) *William S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington, 
New York—(all Manhat: en)—(1) *John J, Lamula 
R., 110 Monroe St.; (2) *Louis De Salvio, D., 202 
Hester St.; (3) Maurice £. Downing, 'D.,’ 402 


epee 21; Ri ublieane 30. Assembly—Democrats, 59; Republicans, 92)° ©“! 


*En\ by American Labor Party 


W. 20th St.; (4) *Leonard Farbstein, D., 504 
Grand St.; (5) Owen McGivem,-. D., 43i W. 
44th St.; (6) *Sidney Moses, D., 295 E. 7th 
St.; (7) Erwin D. Davidson, D., 144 W. 
St.; (8) *S. J. Jarema, D., 137 Ave. A; (9) Ira H. 
Holley, D,, 562 West End Ave.; 


McGowan, D., 235 E. 22d St.; (13) James T. Mc- 
Namara, D., 41 Convent Ave.; (14) Warren J. 


k 
sey, D., 343 E. 87th St.; 4 
D., 1867 7th Ave.; (18) *Hamlet O. Catenaccio, 


Oneida—(1) Frank A. Emma, D., Utica; (2) W.R. 
liams, R., 


Onondaga—(1) Leo W. Breed, R., Baldwinsville; 
(2) George B. Parsons, R.; (3) Frank sostello, 
‘s R.. (sath Syracuse). : ae ein 
ntario—Harry R. Marble, R., (R. D.) H 
Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Conte aa 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 4 
Orleans—John S. Thompson, R. Medina, 
Oswego—Hadwen C. Fuller, R., Parish. 
Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morris. 
Putnam— D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) Charles J. Dalzell,’ D.,’ 93-26 33d St, 
Astoria; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 40-01 50tn 
Ave., L, I. City; (3) John V. Downey, D., 32-27 
83d St., Jackson Heights; (4) William F. Bowe 
D., 3539 159th St., Flushing; (5) John H. Ferril’ 
D., 428 Beach 137th St., Rockaway Beach; (6) 
George Archinal, R., 77-32 78th St., Glendale 
Rensselaer—(1) *J: Eugene Zimmer, AL”, Troy; (2) 
Bhs Lopes Watney, a Berlin. i § 
ichmond— arles Bormann, D., Stapleto 
S. I.; (2)_*S. Rober i i, 186 New Dorp 
ania ¢ ae t Molinari, R., 155 New Dorp 
ockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Upper Nyack 
St, Lawrence—(1) *G. F, Daniels subarea 
sae e i Aan P, Sil, R., Massena’ i to ea 
aratega—*Richard J. Sherman, R., Sar: 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D, Heck,’ R., eestor 
Armstrong, R., (Both Schenectady). 
Epona eae Ss eet R., Central Bridge 
= a . Corwin, R. i 
gov atkins Glen. Wi Ke a 
eneca—Lawrence W. Van Cleef, R., Sen 
Steuben—(1) Edith C. Cheney, R., Gorning: ai 
William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo. ; 
sc sige wae Edmund R. Lupton, R., Mattituck 
L. I; (2) Elisha T. Barrett, ., Brightwaters, 


Get 
Sullivan—Ronald M. Albee, R., R 
Tioga—*Myron D. Albro, R., tounoet 
Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca, ~ 
Ulster—John F. Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—Harry A. Reoux, R., Wartensburg 
Washington—Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall. 
Wayne—Henry B. Wilson, R., Wolcott. 
Westchester—(1) Christopher Lawrence, R., Bronx- 
ville; (2) Theodore Hill, Jr.,.R., Peekskill; (3) 
James E. Owens, R., Ossining; (4) Jane H. tod 
R., Tarrytown; (5) Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers. 
Wyoming—Harold GC. Ostertag, Ru. Attica Te 
Yates—Fred S. Hollowell, R.,.Penn Yan. 


qt 


eted 


ie 


4 


Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... July 24, 1700 
Provincial Council... March 5 to May 19, 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 19, 1701 
Lord’ Cornbury, Gov..........- May 3, 1702 
«Lord Lovelace, Gov.......-.-.-- December 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov .May 9, 1709 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of ’ 

AGUNG 52s on oa ae oie wee) April 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov.......-.-- June 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. . July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov.......---- September 17, 1720 
John Montgomerie, Gov....-..- April 15, 1728 
Rip Van Dam, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 2731 
William Cosby, Gov.......-.-- August ia ee 
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Governors of the State of New 
Source: Official Records 


(The order of succession, if the Governor dies or 
the Senate; the Speaker of the Assembly.) The term 


First Dutch Period. 


Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director............. 1624 
William Verhulst, Director................0+,: 1625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen........ May 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen. . March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen.. April 1633 
William Kieft, Director Gen....... March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen...May 11, 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

First English Period. 
Richard Nicolls, Gov.. ...Sept. 
Francis Lovelace, Govy.......... Augus' 

Second Dutch Period. 
Cornelis Evertse & War Council... Aug. (n-s.) 12, 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen Sept. (n.s.) 19, 


Second English Period (Early Colonial). 


1664 
1668 


(n.s.)_ 8, 
t ay, 


Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov. (n.s.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov..,.... August , 1678 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (m.s.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Gov.........- August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 11, 1688 
Rrancis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov. ..October 9, 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Gov...... March 19, 1691 


Richard Ingoldesby, Commander- 
SENG Se. SRS Cr shat = «oe July 26, 
ugus' 


Benjamin Fletcher, Gov.......- 


George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 5 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov 30, 1736 
George Clinton, Gov.....--.--- September 22, 1743 
Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
New Jersey. 
pete 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
as vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being Jodged in the eldest Councilor, 
From to 1738 New York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent. 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Danvers Osborne, Gov.....- October 10, 1753 
ae De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov. ......- September 3, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov. . .June 3, 1757 
Gadwaliader Colden, Pres. of 
SENG MTICIT. sie oo e:cts io slot stare ay 090 August 4, 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut-Gov. August 8, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov........Getober 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.November 18, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov...--..-- June 14, 1762 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Goy.June 28, 1763 
Sir Henry Moore, Gov.......-- November 13, 1765 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
Earl of vif ace GOW Se Fares ade we wee 

| William Tryon, Gov.........-- H 
P rwalindar Colden, Lieut.-Gov.April 7, 1774 


NOTES ON TABLE 


Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
ne when the Goveraor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualized on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787. 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 

ovided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Qovernor should enter on the duties of their re- 
spective Offices on the Ist of July after their 
tion: Be et ie 
orene Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
the year 1823, take office on Jan De 


, York 


resigns is—Lieutenant Governor; the President of 


has been lengthened to 4 years, after Dec. 31, 1938. 
William, Tryon,: Gow! \ony..os 262% une 

James Robertson, Gov......... March 38 1he6 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..._. April 17, 1783 


Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not r = 
nized by the State of New York. rast 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 


Peter Van Brough Livingston, .,Ma 23, 1 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres. pro oA weniee 28; ie 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull. .......... December 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem..... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem..... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull........... July 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem.August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr.............. August 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston............ September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck......... -March eka s, 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem...April — 9, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. Aprii 11,1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres, protemA pril 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April £28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety...........;5 May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton..... Ulstér Corr 3.28 July 9, 1777 
SOE SAY J) oa eres New York City .|April, 1795 
George Clinton.....|Ulster Co.....1 April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co... .|April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins| Richmond Co.. .|April, 807 
John Tayler........ Albany ise te arch, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City. 817 
Joseph C. Yates....|Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher...|Sandy Hill..... Feb: 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop....|Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy.......... Nov. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward..;Auburn........ Nov. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck...|Fultonham...., Nov. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright....... Canton........: Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young........ Geneseo......3. Noy. 3, 1846 
Hamilton Fish......|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt...}Lockport....... Nov. 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour. . .|Deerfield....... Nov. 2, 1852 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King...... Queens Co..... Nov, 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben HE. Fenton. .|/Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman...|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868 
John A. Dix.......|New York City.|Nov. 5; 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..]New York City.|Nov. 3,'1874 
Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879, 
Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill...... Elmira.........|Jan. 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. ... .|Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank S. Black..... TOY. ina sap eee Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay....-. Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr....|Newburgh.,.... Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.,........ ov. 8, 1904 
Charles E, Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White......;Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. Dix...... .|Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer..... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn...|/Albany.....-..|Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S$. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Noy. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller. ..|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922. 
¥, D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman .|New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 
Thomas E, Dewey..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 


OF GOVERNORS : 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term, 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. Sulzer 
died in 1941. 
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New York City—Brief History; Mayors, 1665-1942 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


Ca ea ee 


Brief History of the Municipality 


Source: Legislative Manual of the State 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minuet, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
erland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians ‘for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
dollars, and the town with a population of less 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. 

The first wooden church was erected in 1633. 
Two) years later Fort Amsterdam was built on 
what is now the site of the Custom House. In 
1642 the first public meeting place was built on 
the site of 73 Pearl Street. In 1653 a wall was 
built along what is now Wall Street, as a protec- 
tion against attack, being extended along Rector 
Street in 1673. 

New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
was incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
12, 1664, King Charles IT of England granted all 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English on September 8 of 
that year and it was then named New York after 
the Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
was ceded to England, and the province and the 
city renamed New York. 

On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 

\ first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
and on October 16, 1725, the first adh be ak in 
New York was founded. A new city was 
completed at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’ and on April 30, 
1789, George Washington there took oath of office 
as first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 
route was started between New York and _ Phila- 
delphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at 


public expense. 

On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ington, the Declaration of Independence was read 
to the American troops quartered in New York, 
near the site now occupied by the City Hall. Dur- 
ing the same year construction started on the first 
waterworks to supply the city through wooden 
pipes. The English captured the city on Septem- 
ber 14, 1776, and it was not until November 25, 
1783, that the city below Fourteenth Street was 
again under the control of the Americans. The 
final step in the establishment. of the first Ameri- 
can city government in New York City was com- 
pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor George 
Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayor. 

By 1790 the city extended from the Battery, to 
the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and the capital of the 
State until 1797. On August 11, 1807, Robert Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,’’ made its trip 
from New York to Albany in thirt®two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed police 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first paid fire department was organized. 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the East 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. The 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 

The first excavation for the earliest subway was 
made on March 24, 1900; it became operative on 
October 27, 1904. In-1908 the Hudson River tun- 
nels were opened to Jersey City, and on March 30, 
1909, the Queensboro Bridge was opened and on 
December 31 in the same year the Manhattan 
Bridge was completed. The Holland Tunnel, under 
the Hudson River, the largest vehicular tunnel in 
the world, was started October 12, 1920, and com- 
pleted November 12, 1927. On September 21, -1927, 
construction was begun on the George Washington 
Bridge and it was officially opened October 25, 1931. 

New York County became Manhattan Borough 
on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brooklyn 
Borough; and that part of New York County just 
north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
which had been taken from Westchester County) 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 
Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten 
Island) became Richmond Borough. 


Mayors Since 1665 


Mayors 


C. Steenwyck..... 
‘Thomas Delavall. . 
Matthias Nicolls. . 


Stephen 


Mayors 


Thomas Willett... 1665 36 |Robert Lurting... 
Thomas Delavall. 1666 37 |Paul Richard..... 
Thomas Willett. 66 


_ 38 |John ee Sr... 
ayard... 

40 |Edward Holland.. 

1672 41 |John Cruger, Jr... 


Terms 
1726-1735 


Mayors 


* Terms 


71 |A. C, Kingsland.. .|1851- 
aa J. A. Westervelt... 1ee3-1e58 


1855-1858 


Fernando Wood.. .|1860- 
1757-1766|| 76 |George Opdyke... 1ee2-1964 


1 
2 
3 
4 
b 
7 |John Lawrence.... 1673 42 |Whitehead Hicks..|1766-1776|| 77 
§ |William Dervail..-| 1675 43 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784|| 78 Sohn Henan. ieee ieee 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789|} 79 |T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
10 |S. van Cortlandt..| 1677 45 |Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801|| 80 |A. Oakey Hall 1869-1872 
11 |Thomas Delavall..|. 1678 46 |Edward Livingston] 1801-1803|| 81 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1873-1874 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 47 |De Witt Clinton. .}1803-1807]| 82 S.B.H.Vance(Act.) 1874 
13 |William Dyre.....|1680-1681]| 48 |Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808|| 83 |Wm. H. Wickham.|1875-1876 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683|| 49 |De Witt Clinton, .]1808-1810]} 84 |Smith Pl 11877-1878 
16 |Gabriel Minvilie::| 1684 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811|| 85 |Edward Cooper... 11879-1880 
16 |Nicholas Bayard..| 1685 51 |De Witt Clinton. ./1811-1815]| 86 |William R. Grace#|1881-188 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1688|| 52 |John Ferguson.... 1815 87 |Franklin Edson, .. 883-1884 
18 |Peter Delanoy. . . .|1689-1690|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1815-1818]| 88 |William R. Grace..|1 r1886 
19 |John Lawrence....} 1691 || 54 |C. D. Colden. ...- 1818-1821|| 89 |Abram S, Hewitt. 1887-1888 
20 JA. De Peyster.. ..|1692-1694]| 55 |Stephen Allen..... 1821-1824 Hugh J. Grant... .|1889- Ron 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 36 |William Paulding..|1825-1826|| 91 |Thomas F. Gilroy. |yseacqoos 
22 |William Merritt, . .|1695-1698|| 57 |Philip Hone...... 1826-1827|| 92 | Will Strong. [1898-1897 
33 [4 De Feysier,..../1698-1699]] 8 [Wiliam Pauiding../4827-1829|] 63 JK a.'Van Wyeks-|i898-1901 
st... . = alter Bowne. .. .|1829- aN is 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701|| 60 legal o5 le ah reciction pte ee 


26 |Thomas Noell.... 
27 |Philip French..... 
28 | William Peartree. . 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson. . 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. . 
*31 |Caleb Heathcote. . 
32 |John Johnson .... 
33 |J. van Cortlandt, . 
34 |Robert Walters. . 
35 |Johannes Jansen. . 


1710-1711}| 65 |James Harper..... 
1714-1719]| 67 nae rr Mise Iede 
es rew H, ickle} 1 

William V. Brady. or1848 
1720-1725|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer. 
1725-1726||} 70 (Caleb S. Wocdhull 


bil] 92 Hate 
ohn F. Tan... 
1844-1845||100 |James J. Walker... 1926-1932 
846||101 |J.V. McKee (Actg.) 193 
Sie toae Pe ce FO Bren, 1933-1933 
1848-1845| . H. uardia, ./1934- 
1849-1851 


a 
Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1, 1932, during, term, Dec. 31, 1933; but the Court of A 


‘proceedings for his removal, conducted, by Gov. 
F. D. Roosevelt, He was succeeded by Joseph V. 
McKee, President of the Board of Aldermen, who 
claimed the right to serve until the end of Walker’s 


ordered a special election, and ee 
John P, O’Brien, a surrogate of Nee eeu 
Balance ‘of the Walker tars, uoreciy ae rite 
Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. oe REL CODER Tico fe 


74 |Daniel F. Tiemann]/1858-1860 — 


—"e 


“we 


* 


eee eee 


“= = 


vil nses, Depart: 
‘sioner ($10,000), 112 White St. 


Council and Other Officials 


N. Y. City—Estimate Board, 889 
rc Board of Estimate 
Office Name Salary Office Name Salary 
eee iene: es ae ee ee ee porougha: : 
yor. :| Rufus E. MeGahen....... a) Aanbattan......\E. J. 
oes troller. ....|Joseph D. McGoldrick... .| 20,000 || Bronx.. ‘ jee ee a, se 18008 
The Sein Brooklyn .|John Cashmore. 15,000 
e Council.....| Newbold Morris......... 15,000 || Queens. . | .|James A. Burke. 15,000 
Riehmond....... Joseph A. Palma......... 00 


The Mayor, Comptroller 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, 5 


Terms of members of the Board expire Dec. 31, 


and President of the Council have 3 vo : 

each; other Borough Presidents, 1 each. tes. eachy Botough eae 
Secretary to the Board: Frances Lehrich, Rm. ar Municipal Building, Manhattan. 
4 


(a)Rufus E. McGahen is also a Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply ($12,000 yearly); 


Teceives no salary as Deputy Mayor. 


The City Council 


Members were elected in November, 1941, for two years. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1943. Salaries: Vice- 
President and Minority Leaders, $7,500; others, $5,000 each. Secretary to the Vice-Chairman (Joseph 


T. Charkey, 


of Brooklyn)—Vera Tanahey, City Hall. 


Manhattan 


S. Samuel DiFalco, D. 
Meyer Goldberg, R. 
Stanley M. Isaacs, F. 
A. C. Powell, Jr., F.; AL. 
William A. Carroll, D. 
John P. Nugent, D. 


Bronx 
Louis Cohen, D. 
Doris I. Byrne, D. 
JosepH E. Kinsley, D. 
Salvatore Ninfo, AL. 
Gertrude W. Klein, AL. 


Brooklyn 
Anthony Digiovanna, D. 


Genevieve B. Earle, F. 
Walter R. Hart, D. 

P. V. Cacchione, Comm. 
Rita Casey, D. 

Louis Goldberg, Lab. 
William M. McCarthy, D. 
Joseph T. Sharkey, D. 
Edward Vogel, D. 


Queens 

George E. Donovan, D. 
James A. Phillips, D, 
John M. Christensen, R. 
William N. Conrad, D. 
Hugh Quinn, D 

Richmond 
Frederick Schick, D. 


Departments and Bureaus of the City Government 
{All Manhattan, Municipal Bldg., unless otherwise stated) 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 

Art Commission of the City of New York— 
(Passes on the designs of all public buildings and 
works of art intended for public places). Executive 
Secretary—A. Everett Peterson, City Hall. 


Assessors, Board of—Frederick J. H. Kracke, 
chairman ($8,500). 
Budget, Bureau of—Kenneth Dayton, director 


($12,000). 

Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Harry W. 
Marsh, president ($8,500); Ferdinand Q@. Morton 
and Esther Bromley ($6,500 each). — 

Comptroller-——Joseph D. McGoldrick ($20,000). 

Correction, Department of—Commissioner, Peter 
F. Amoroso ($10,000), 100 Centre Street. 

Docks, Department of—John McKenzie, commis- 
sioner ($10,000), Pier ‘‘A’’, North River. 

Education, Board of—James Marshall, president; 

Ellsworth B. Buck, vice-president. 
Other members of the Board: William R. Crowley, 
Daniel Paul Higgins, Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, 
Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi and James G. McDonald. 
They serve without pay. Located at 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn. ; 

The Board of at i pg consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, e Deputy Superin- 
tendent and seven Associate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools (Dr. John E. 
Wade) receives $25,000; associate superintendents, 


12,500. 
: Education, Board of Higher—Ordway Tead, 
chairman; Carrie K. Medalie, secretary. The 


rd consists of 21 citizens who are residents of 
Bae id ee appointed by the Mayor, and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, an ex-officio 
member. Terms of appointed members 9 years. 
They serve whoo Pe Administrator—Pearl 

695 Par! venue. 

cris, Board of—Appointed by The Council 
upon the recommendation of the two major po- 
litical organizations in New York and Kings 
Counties. Term two years. Salary, $8,000. Bor- 
ough offices: 400 Broome St., Manhattan; Tremont 
and 3d Aves., Bronx; 600 Municipal Bldg., Brook- 
lyn; 120-55 Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens; 313 Bor- 


Island. 
ough Hall, See ‘iment of-—Almerindo Portfolio, 


ee murer ($10 000). ~ 
easure’ K ri 

t—Patrick Walsh, commissioner 
(gia Se oetary to the department—Richard 
F. ni 


‘Warner_ ($5,700). 
rtment of—Ernest L, Stebbins, M.C., 
_ eae *($11,000), 125 Worth Street. Secre- 
to the Department—Frank A. Calderone 


nd 

G8 000) partment of —Edward M. Bernecker, 

hee aeaipelomer ($10,000), 125 ee ace 
Housing and Buildings, Department of— am 

Wilson, commissioner ($10,000) 

_ Investigatio: 

Jands, commissioner poy ae 
_Law- Deparment 

Wiloenses, ment of—Paul © 


Markets, Department of—Daniel P. Wooley, com- 
missioner ($10,000), 137 Centre Street. 

_Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner ($13,500), Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave.» and 
64th Street. 


bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt ($3,500), 100 
Centre Street. 

Police Department—Lewis J. Valentine, commis- 
sioner ($12,500), 240 Centre Street. George Ormsby 
(acting) chief clerk. 

Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo R. 
Maltbie, chairman; George R. Van Namee, George 
R. Lunn, Neal Brewster and Maurice ©. Burritt 
($15,000 each); State Office Bldg., Albany, N. ¥ 
N.Y. City branch, State Office Bldg., Manhattan.~ 
Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); Harold 
N. Weber, executive secretary (Manhattan). The 
Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division—Wil- 
liam G: Fullen, chairman; Reuben L.. Haskell and 
M. Maldwin Fertig ($15,000 each). Secretary— 
Mack Nomburg, 270 Madison Avenue. 

Public Works, Department of—Irving V. A. 
Huie, commissioner ($12,000). 

Purchase, Department of—Albert Pleydell, com- 
missioner ($10,000). 

Sanitation, Department of—William F. Carey, 
commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street. 

Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chairman ($10,000). Chief Clerk—Joseph 
J. Doyle ($3,500). ih ; ) 

Tax Department—William Wirt Mills, president 
pro tem ($12,000), and 6 commissioners ($9,000 
each). Chief Clerk—Henry Clay Simons ($4,200). 

Teachers’ Retirement Board—Board consists of 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in each 
month. Secretary—Louis Taylor, 154 Nassau Street. 

Tenement House Department—(Part of the De- 
partment of Housing and Building.) 

Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- 


° 


mission.) ; 
Transportation, Board of—Consists of three 
members appointed by the Mayor: John H. De- 


laney, chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and George 
Keegan ($20,000 each), Secretary, William Jerome 
Daly ($6,500), 250 Hudson Street. 

‘Triborough Bridge Authority—Paul Loeser, gen- 
eral manager and secretary, Randall’s Island. 

Water Supply, Board of—George J. Gillespie, 
resident, Henry Hesterberg and Rufus E. MeGahen 
$12,000 each). Secretary—Richard H. Burke, 346 
Broadway ; 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Patrick, Quilty, commissioner ($10,000). Secre- 
tary—Lucille L. Kraft ($4,500). : 

Welfare, Department of—William Hodson, com- 
missioner ($11,000). Secretary—William M. Me- 
Clure, 902 Broadway. ' 
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New York City—Governing Officials 


Conte ah tHe City of New York 


UNITED STATES COURTS 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the U. S. Court House, Foley 
Square, Manhattan. 

Clerk of the Court—George J. H. Follmer. — 

Southern District Court Judges( Bronx, Columbia, 
Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester Coun- 
ties)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, John M. Woolsey, Francis G. Caffey, 
Alfred CG. Coxe, George Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. 
Leibell, John W. Clancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, 
Edward A. Conger, John Bright and Simon H. 
Rifkind. ea 
' The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 


SUPREME COURTS, 


For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 885. - 

The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the 
Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


New York meet in the Federal Building, Washing- 
ton and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 

Eastern District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Marcus 
B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Mosco- 
witz, Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers and 
Matthew T. Abruzzo. 

Circuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York, Con- 
necticut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, Thomas 
W. Swan, Augustus N, Hand, Harrie B. Chase, 
Charles E. Clark and Jerome N. Frank. : 

United States District Attorneys—Manhattan, 
Southern District, Mathias F. Correa; Brooklyn, 
Eastern District, Harold M. Kennedy. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Centre Street. 

The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 
and Staten Island meet in the Court House on 
Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall, 


City Court 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, Sutphin Blvd. and 88th 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, Castleton and Bement 
Aves., West New Brighton, S. I. 

The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year named. 

Chief Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Joseph T. Ryan, Chief Justice 
(1942); Henry S. Schimmel (1947); Joseph W. Kel- 


’ N 


ler (1946); James C. Madigan (1943); John A. 
Byrnes (1946); Samuel C..Coleman (1947); Rocco 
A. Parella (1947); Frank H. Carlin (1949); Louis 
L,. Kahn (1950). 


Bronx—William S. Evans (1946); Solomon Bone- 
parth (1951); Henry G. Schackno (1943); Thomas 
Brady (1950). 


Brooklyn—Jacob H. Livingston (1948); Sylvester 
F. Sabbatino (1948); Murray Hearn (1949); Joseph 
V. Gallagher (1943). 

Queens—William P. Wiener (1951); James J. 
Conroy (1947): Thomas J. Towers (1947). 

Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1947). 


County 


Courts 


(The Judges receive $25,000) (Terms expire Dec. 31st of year named.) 


Bronx—James M. Barrett (1955); Harry Stack- 
ell (1943); Lester W. Patterson (1947). 

Kings—Louis Goldstein (1943); Franklin Taylor 
(1949); Peter J. Brancato (1949); Samuel S. 


General 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., Manhattan. Clerk of the Court— 
.F. Howard Barrett. Deputy Clerk of the Court— 
Jerome Craig. The judges, who are elected for 14 
years, who receive $25.000 each, and whose terms 


__, end Dec. 31 of years named, are: 


Liebowitz (1954). : 
Queens—Thomas Downs (1945) Charles S. Col- 
den (1949). 


Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


Sessions 


George L. Donnellan (1955), James Garrett 
Wallace (1949); John J. Freschi (1945); Owen W. 
Bohan (1947); Saul S. Streit (1950); Jonah J. Gold- 
stein (1953); John A. Mullen (1955); Jacob G. 
Schurman, Jr. (1954); John J. Sullivan (1954), 


Court of Special Sessions 


(Chief Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000) 
° 


WF ies expire Dec. 31st of year named unless 


therwise not 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (June 30, 1946); 
other Judges—Alfred J. Hofman (1945) Frank 
Oliver (Apr. 30, 1952); Bernard A. Kozicke (June 
/24, 1946); Frederick L. Hackenburg (1943); James 
BE. McDonald (June 30, 1945); Alvah W. Burlin- 
game (1951); George B. De Luca (July 8, 1945); 
Nathan D. Perlman (Nov. 25, 1947); Gustav W 
M,. Wieboidt (Sept. 6, 1948); Irving Ben Cooper 
(June 30, 1949); Myles A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1950); 
Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950) John V. Flood 
(June 25, 1950); Thomas F. Doyle (June 30, 1950); 
William 'S. Miller (June 30, 1951); Wiliam B 
Norhrop (1951). " 

Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H, McShane; office, 100 Centre St., 
Manhattan. 


PARTS—I, VI, VIII\and IX,—Criminal Courts 
Building, 100 Centre St., Borough of Manhattan. 
PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART III—County Court House, Court Square, 
e PART Ty east Court 
ounty Court House, Staten Island. 
PART V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


: APPELLATE PART 
First Judicial Department, on 1st and 3d Thurs- 


ays. 
Baoond Judicial Department, on 2nd and: 4th 


‘| Thursdays. 


Rm. 512 100 Gente ah Moomened 
; " entre St., Manha' 5 
bation Officer—James J. Ryan. = as 


Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 


(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each). 
unless othelwise indicated) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct. 31, 
1944); Justices—Joseph F, Maguire’(Feb. 13, 1943); 
Lawrence B. Dunham (Sept. 22, 1945); Stephen S. 
Jackson (Dec, 9, 1944); Jacob Panken (1944); 
Justine Wise Poller (Sept. 13, 1945); Herbert A’ 
O’Brien (Jan, 26, 1946); Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 
15, 1947); W. Bruce Cobb (Mar. 16, 1948); Jane M. 
Bolin (July 21, 1949); Dudley F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 
1949); Isaac Siegel (Sept. 15, 1950); Hubert T. 
Delany (July, 1944); Theodore Stitt (July, 1944). 

Director of Administration, Adolphus Ragan 
($7,000); Deputy Directors of Administration, 
Dennis A, Lambert ($6,500), and James F. Gillespie 


(Terms expire last day of month of year given 


($5,500); Chief Probation Officer, Andrew S. Bod- 

nar (Actin) 3,300). ; 

Street, Manpatta 3. : ) Sie 135 East 22nd 

ew Yor aunty—Children’s Court di 

137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie, Clerk at 

Court (ex-officio). Family Court division, 135 Bast 

Vane tees, Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of Court 
Kings County—Children’s Court mn, y1L 

Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wol Cae Be 


1ff, Clerk of. 't) 
Court ($3,840). Family C ; her-. 
merhorn Street Edward. vig bons 7 Senet 

MGRB OW ) 


Clerk of the Court ($2,940). 
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Queens, 
' Richmor 


New York City—Governing Officials 


Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chik 
dren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank A. 
Marron, Clerk of Court ($3,540). 


Queens County—105-34 Union Hall Street, Ja- 


891 
Divisions, 


Thomas J. O’Brien, Clerk of 
($3,540). * of Court 


Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y¥._ Children’s Court 
and Family Court Divisions, Eugene E. Kenny, 


maica, L. I, Children’s Court and Family Court) Clerk of Court ($3,540). 


Magistrates Courts 


‘Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, expiring last day of month of year named unless 
otherwise indicated) (Chief Magistrate, $13,000; others, $10,000) : 
Chief Magistrate—Henry H. Curran (June 20, 1945) 


MANHATTAN—(HEADQUARTERS, 100 CENTRE ST.) 


William A. Farrell (May 4, 1945); Leonard Mc- 
Gee (July 8, 1945); Thomas A. Aurelio (May 1, 
1945); Mrs. Anna M. Kross (June 30, 1950); Alfred 
M. Lindau (July 18, 1947); Peter A. Abeles (June, 
1951); John F. X. Masterson (April, 1947); Edgar 
Bromberger (April, 1947); Morris Rothenberg (July, 
14, 1947); Harry G. Andrews (June, 1951); Robert 


F, Mahoney (Jan. 6, 1950); Ambrose J. Haddock 
(July 27, 1949); Joseph B. Glebocki (July 1, 1943); 
William W. Hoppin (May 1, 1945); Raphael P. 
Koenig (June, 1949); Edmund L. Palmieri (Dec., 
1949); William E. Ringel (June, 1949); Edward C. 
Maguire (Dec., 1951); Robert P. Levis (June, 
1952); Samuel Orr (June, 1952). . 


BRONX 


Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1943); William Klapp 
(Aug. 15, 1949); Richard F. 


McKiniry August | 


15, 1943). 


BROOKLYN—(Room 510 Municipal Bldg.) 


John D. Mason (July 2, 1943); Vincent J. 
Sweeney (April, 1951); James A. Blanchfield (April, 
1951); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1944); D. 
Joseph DeAndrea (April, 1951); Charles Solomon 
(Sept, 23, 1945); Nicholas H. Pinto (July 18, 1947); 


Francis X. Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles E. 
Hirsimaki (Dec., 1949); Charles E. Ramsgate (June, 
1950); Alex Pisciotta (Dec., 1951); J. Roland Sala 
(Dec., 1951); Abner C. Surpless (Dec., 1951); 
Frances Lehrich (May 1, °1951). 


QUEENS 


Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Frank Giorgio 
(Dec., 1945); Anthony P. Savarese (May 24, 1944); 


Jenkin R. Hockert (Dec., 1947); Peter M. Horn 
(April, 1947). 


RICHMOND 


Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 


Municipal Courts 


for a term of 10 years ending 

(Justices elected ime 

The President Justice, Pelham St. George Bissell 
pee eanuar lee, es Reade St., Manhattan. 

justices, ricts, are: 

a are Rende BS, David Morris (1949); Michael 
R. Matteo (1947), Arthur P. McNulty (1947), 

2d—10 Reade St., Isidor I. Haber (1945), Birdie 
Amsterdam (1949), Joseph Raimo (1947), Emil M. 
Haas (1943), Lester Lazarus (1951). } 

3d—314 West 54th St., Charles J. Garrison 
(1943), Joseph B. Rafferty (1947), George M. Car- 
ney (1949), Charles A. Curtin (1950). 

4th—327 East 38th St., Wm. S. Katzenstein 
$325 , William T. Keleher (1947), John M. Lewis 


137-314 West 54th St., Thomas J. Whalen 
me}: Abram Goodman (1947), Benjamin Shalleck 


1949). 
170 East 121st St., Samuel Ecker (1943), 
can th Caponigri (1950), Francis J. McCaffrey 


(1951). 

“447 West 151st St., Lewis A. Abrams (1945), 
Ghariés Marks (1947), Thomas E. Rohan (1950). 
$th—170 East 121st St., Mario G. Di Pirro (1947), 


. Slevin (1949). ; 
Wee as Gast sith St., Keyes Winter (1943), 
Carroll Hayes (1945), George L. Genung (1947), 
William C. Wilson (1947), Pelham St. George Bis- 
sell (1950), Jehial M. Roeder (1950). 
1oth—447 West 151st st., Charles E. Toney 
(1950); James S. Watson (1950). 


1: nee Rd Louis A. Schoffel 
1400 Williamsbridge ., Louis A. Scho: 
(933), Christopher C. McGrath (1945), William 
Lyman (1945), Denis R. Sheil (1947). 
2d—EHast 162d St. and Washington Ave., Daniel 
V. Sullivan (1943), Michael N. Delagi (1945), Agnes 
M. Craig (1945), James W. Donoghue (1947). 


Dec. 31 of year given; President Justice, $11,840; 
$10,840) 


BROOKLYN 


lst—120 Schermerhorn St., 
(1945), Michael Ditore (1949). 

2d—495 Gates Ave., Milton M. Wecht (1945), Ed- 
ward A. Wynne (1949), Wm. J. McNulty (1949). 

3rd—6 Lee Ave., Charles J. Carroll (1949), 
Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (1947). / 

4th—260 Utica Ave., Jack S. Strahl (1949). 

5th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Roger J. Brock (1949), 
Philip Simon (1949). £ 

6th—27-33 Snyder Ave,, Frank H. Parcells (1945), 
Edward Cassin (1947), Charles H. Breitbart (1949). 

Tth—363 Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig (1947), 
Peter H. Ruvolo (1949). 

8th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Coney Island, Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1949). 


QUEENS 


1lst—115 Fifth St., L. I. City, Mario J. Cariello 
(1951), Harold J, Crawford (1945). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, John F, 
Scileppi (1949). 

3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood, Edward J. Smith 


1947) 
( Daniel E. 


George J. Joyce 


4th—88-11 Sutphin Blyd., Jamaica 

Fitzpatrick (1951), Nicholas M. Pette (1951) 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 

eet Bis, Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr, 

ae eo Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson 
RICHMOND 


lst—Bement and _ Castleton 
Brighton, John M. Braisted, Sr. rie 
Mere Targee St., Stapleton, Thomas J. Walsh 
9 . 


County 


Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Watson; 

Bee ixichael B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings, 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livott 
($8,000); Richmond, Charles F. Fallister ($7,000). 
District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan; 
Bronx, Samuel J, Foley; Kings, Gree O'Dwyer; 


eee “s 00) ($20,000 each); 
, Farrell Kane ($8,600). 
Medical Vxaminer, Chief—Thomas A. Gonzales 
($8,000)... ee ot 
aS iis ia York, James F. 
Beer b ); Bronx, James W. Brown. ($4,000); 
Kings, William V. Elliott; Queens, Alfred J. Ken- 
nedy ($5,000 each); Richmond, William S. Hart 


($3,000). 


Offices 


Records, Commissioners of—New York, A. Welles 
Stump; Kings, Hyman Schorenstein ($7,500 each), 
Registers—Office abolished and consolidated into 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 
after competitive civil service examinations. City 
Register—Henry W. Ralph ($7,500); Hallof Records. 
Sheriffs—Office abolished and consolidated into 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 
after competitive civil service examinations. City 
Sheriffi—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($7,500); 603 Hall 
of Records. : 
Surrogates—New York, James A, Foley and 
James A. Delehanty; Bronx, Albert H. Henderson; 
Bangs, Francis D, McGarey. Queens, John C, 
Boylan ($15,000). f 
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The Flag of the City 


Source: Official Records 


The colors im the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 
orange in perpendicular bars, the same which 
floated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
years ago. The colors are exact; a pure indigo blue 
in use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 

ince of Orange. : 
ithe seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 
contains in a central position the wings of 4 
windmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 

“ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 
dressed in garments of the English sailor of that 
period, in his right hand is a line and plummet and 


THE CITY HALL 


the first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
ete St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 
Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 
first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern 
was converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The original 5-Ib. key which fitted the lock of 
73 Pearl Street in 1642 was presented to Mayor 
LaGuardia on July 18, 1941 by Richard S. Palmer, 
a descendant of City Controller Thomas Palmer. 

The second City Hall stood on_the northeast 
corner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury build- 


ra 1 he old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 


in 1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
\ State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
_ Federal Government during the first year after 
the inauguration therein of Washington as First 
President of the United States. 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
‘Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Livingston. May 
26, 1803. The plans were by McComb & Mangin. 

“he building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone. City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
De Viackte (the flat) and in British colonial times 
was variously called the Fiélds,-and the Common. 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trumbull’s 


* THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


The building begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 
cost $11,787,213. It faces west on Center St. and 
east on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
dimension is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. Total height from curb to top of figure, 
ay feet. Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds. 

‘otal cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
curb, 147 feet. 

The basement, having an area of two and one- 
pa el acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
ey way, which runs directly underneath the build- 
ng. 


New York Foreign Trade Zone 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


An order signed April 16, 1942, by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones as chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Zones Board authorizes the city of New York 
to carry on foreign-trade zone operations on piers 
No. 72, 73, 74, 75 and 84, North River, Manhattan, 
and adjoining slips and uplands for the duration of 
the war emergency. . 

All operations heretofore carried on at Foreign- 
Trade Zone No. 1, Staten Island—which the United 
States War Department has taken over for the 
duration of the present emergency—may be handled 
on all five of the designated North River piers. 

In 1941 the Zone, then on Staten Island, handled 


above his right shoulaer is a cross-staff. At the 
other side of the shield stands a Manhattan 
Indian, with characteristic bow and_head-dress. 
The beaver at the top and bottom of shield was 
the native animal of Manhattan and indicates 
work as well as industry and trade. The crest is 
a spread eagle, distinctly American. The date 1664 
is the year of transfer from Dutch to English 
sovereignty. 7 

The Mayor has an official flag, the same in design 
as the fiag of the City, except that upou the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typi- 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. _ 


Septet ted Tab 


Pern NAD cop 


portraits of Washington and Harfiilton, also othet 
portraits of Governors, Mayors, and eminent 
Americans, by Trumbull and other artists, also 
the chair in which Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States, the desk on 
which he penned his first message to Congress, 
and several of the chairs used by the First Con-. 
gress, brought from Federal Hall. (second City 
Hall), before mentioned; a bust of Henry Clay. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assembled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a tablet 
on the south front of the building. : 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafay- 
ette was received there after a brilliant reception 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at Castle 
Garden. In August, 1858, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable was celebrated by an illumination of the City 
Hall, from which the building caught fire. The 
front was blackened ‘with smoke and the windows 
remained boarded up for a long time. 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this 
country in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. 

President Lincoln’s body lay there in state, in 
1865, after his assassination. 

There have been several summer City Halls, the 
latest in Queens Borough, overlooking the World's 
Fair Lake north of Forest Hills. .The Gracie 
Mansion on E. 88th St., near the East River, was 
prepared in 1942 as the home, while in office, of 
the Mayors. 


1 


Chambers St. runs through the middle of 
building, and the court is closed on the paseen 
wee by Ee ee re columns, which 
serve e purpose of bin ogether e 
and south pavilions of the building, Ke Paik: } 

The copper figure surmounting the tower repre-~ 
sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in a 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is 
posed on a copper ball. 

Her left hand holds a mural crown of five 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, emblem of a sea port. On 


her right arm is a shield on wh’ "i 
peg Se which is the city’s 


~ 


4,216 lots of merchandise, weighing al 
and valued at $88 623 190°" hee 


tons of Brazilian 
cotton ($10,000,000); 10,000 
tungsten ore ($11,000,000) from China and Bolen . 
,000). 


$26,000 
70 


‘ 8 eowe 
due mainly to the fall of France which. had ‘ule 
up considerable trans-ship t ‘tiade. through the. 
up ec ans-shipment ‘trade throug h ithe? 


y 
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Area of New York City 


Source: Chief Engineer’s Bureau, Board of Estimate 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles: and 
an extreme breadth of 1612 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 1215 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 215 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
Miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 


Miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 
miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 
miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 

The area of the incoporated City of New York, 
according to the Chief Engineer is, in square miles, 
as follows: Manhattan, 22.24; Brooklyn, 74.47; 
Bronx, 42.82; Queens, 110.78; Richmond, 60.53: 
total city, 310.84.. ‘ 

By acres, the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 
Manhattan, 14,240; Bronx, 27,406; Brooklyn, 47,660; 
Queens, 70,898; Richmond, 38,738; total—198,942. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


Manhattan: 
1. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 
St. (Washington Heights)..........+. 
2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 
St. (Washington Heights)........... 251* 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 
St.. (Washington Heights).:......... 240* 


4. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd_ St. 
PEG CICOREO bs sle yc cine dem dak, 6 eee ns 230* 

5. Fort Washington at W. 184th St. (nat- 
PRT Ne SMESACO Lv fae Sin eis eden ne oe > neice 260 

G6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 

The Bronx: 

1. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
EIU P CALE 6 eee ons 5 oie «bin. 6 wis viwirws vie 276* 

2. University Ave. at Strong St. ¢Kings- 
BRENIG Bree ser cret ete!) ob Scie tet aye tele x nis,at> 162* 

3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 


Hill Road (Mosholu)................ 17 
4, Private property within the loop of 
Grovenor Avenue north of W. 250th 


84.5 


Richmond: 


264" 


Coordinate position W. 
20,000 8. 21,000. 65... .0% sce nectnieete 
Brooklyn: 
1. Prospect Park West and 18th St..... 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
near the entrance to Forest Park.. 
3. Greenwood cemetery, Highwzy monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill.. 
Queens: 
1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County line 5. .<docnas sete ieee 2597 


409.8 
182.7* 
167.7% 


216.5 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
mond Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
Tailway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 
Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 
is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 
of Maine. ' 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
High Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


3.25. 
20a highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
933d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves:, Van 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 


are: 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave. 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). J s 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—‘th Ave,— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 


New York City Fire Department 


Yr. No. Loss Yr. | No. Loss 


Dollars 
18,757 |22,743,195 
20,043 }19,637,915 
1924 | 22,631|18,684,835 


Dollars 
31,223/17,947,701 
1933 | 26,298) 9,723,535 


31,/391]18,116,305 
305994 ]15.363,020 


reretetyy) $6,246,455; (1930) $7,513,685; (1931) $5,767,780; (1932) $6,690,930; (1933) $2,902,300; 


Source: 
Vaz No. Loss Yr. No. Loss 
3s Dollars Dollars 
1890 | 3,479] 4,168,165 12 | 15,633] 9,069,580 
1895 | 3.963] 3.519,801|| 1913 | 12:958] 7,467,997 
1900 | 87405] 8.573,347|| 1914 | 14,425] 8,217,811 
1901 °424| 8,816,365|| 1915 | 13,416] 5,757,018 
1902 | 8700| 6:998.563]| 1916 | 13.677) 8,746.404 
1903 | 10.046] 7,082;439}] 1917 | 14,053] 14,278,523 
1904 | 11,148] 7/667,523|| 1918] 13,971| 9,538,725 
1905 | 11,524] 7,279.514|| 1919 | 13.429] 12,488,258 
1910 | 147405] 8,591,831|] 1920 | 14.268] 18:806,908 
1911 | 14.574]12;470,806|| 1921 | 16,350] 20,200.808 
Estimated fire 
3,443,625; (1935) $3,676,500; (1936) 
G39 sae? (3940) $3,825,575, (1941) 43, {59 230 


(1928) $1,709,030; ( 
ET Sao -* (ag3d) $840,060; 
1930) lyn (1829) 
roo. ee 
1934) $3,562,945; (1935) $2, 
oaks sts: (1940) $3,187,740; 1941) 


ron. 


98,000; 
$4,29 


(1936) $1,209,385; (1937) $551,140; (1938) $748/745? 


290,158. 
1,837,890; (1936) $2,660,580; (1931) $1,449,160; (1932) $1,264,965; 


ns— 845,205; ) : 
pee a ado gen: tia34) $1,384,925; (1938) $1,117,125; (1936) $874,400; (1937) $768,297; (1938) $644}120: 


71,750; (1940) $1,388,390; (1941) $1 


(238 1,304,39 


$9 b 
“Richmond—(i927) $ 
1932) $307,515; (1933) $159,205; 4 5 
1938)/-$168, 760; -€1939) $239,615; (1940) $164,820; 
Gee 


in the eity in 1940 


07> (1998) $1,022,624; 
59 305. (i984) $194;960; (i938) $198,100; 


1929) $965,590; (1930) $667,888; (a) d 
(1936) $158,320; (1937) $116.995; 


1941) $187,660. 


totaled 108; (1941) 162. 


(1939) 
$2'540,010: (1930) $1,916,510; (1931) $1,360,810; (1932) $1,704,410s 


507,090; 


he 


894 New York City—Population 
; So a ad 


fe| 
e ' 
Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) ‘ 
Source: U..S. Bureau of the Census for Census Years; Dept. of Health estimates, other years | 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Richmond Queens Totals 2 
5 49,401 
agg CA cmon | gan | hie | aaa | ge | gas | a 
1810 “ «! 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347 ¢ 119,734 f 
1820 . 5 123,706 2,782 11,187 2135 8,246 eee t 
1830 « “ 202,589 3,023 20,535 7,082 ¥ ae \ 
1840 oe 312,71 5,346 47,613 10,965 14,480 391,11 ti 
1850 i 2 515,54 8,032 138,882 15,061 18,593 696.115 2 
1860 * * 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32,903 1,174,779 ¥ 
1870 « bd 942,292 37,393 419,921 33,029 45,468 1,478,193 % 
1880 ial x 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 “s ,698 = 
1890. Fs oH 1,441,216 88,908 838,547 51 693 87,050 ? ane i 
1900 os - «| 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437 ,2 
910 " J .| 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 85,969 284,041 4,766,883 
fois State Census).| 2,137,747 615,600 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 5,047,221 
1916 (Gity's Bst.)... 2 301, *208 623,488 1,879,909 105.512 402,347 5,312, 
1918 s ee 5% 2'291'436 685,504 1,959,015 111,808 440,459. 5,488,222 1 
1919 % * ..| 2,286,550 716,512 1,998,568 114,956 459,515 5,576,101 
1920 (U, 8. Census).| 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116,531 469,04 5,620, | 
1920 (City’s Est.)...] 2,263,839 757,945 2,044,712 118,564 498,70) 5,683,765 
1921 oe | 2,223,193 809,944 2,097,570 122,642 558,200 5,811,549 
1922 4 ©) col 2,182,549 861,943 2,150,428 126,720 617,693 5,939,333 
1923 Hh « ...| 2,141,905 942 2,203,286 130,798 677,186 ,067,117 
1924 ve 4 2,101,150 966,084 2,256,289 134,887 736,841 6,195,251 
1925 ed i 2,060,506 1,018,083 2,309,147 138,965 796,334 6,323,035 
1926 ae 2 2,019,862 1,070,082 2,362,005 143,043 855,827 6,450,819 
1927 be ae 1,979,218 1,122, 2,414,863 147,121 915,320 6,578, 
oe bi € .|~ 1,938,463 1,174,223 2,467,866 151,210 974,975 6,706,737 
-| 1.867, 265, 560, 8, 079, 930, 
10 (City! Sees’ 1,859,590 1,275,134 2,570,440 159,120 1,090,428 6,954,712 
1931 1,834,629 1,307,070 2,602, 161,625 1,126,966 7,033,193 
1932“ “2.1, 1,813,604 1,333,972 2,630,249 163,734 1,157,745 7,099,304 
1933 ** Pt) 1,094,162 1,358,847 2,655,535 165,685 1,186,205 1160434 
1934 =“ « y.-| 1,773,256 1,385,595 2,682, 167,782 1,216,807 7,226,164 
1935,“ ve 1,751,394 1,413,563 2,711,155 169,976 1,248,806 7,294,894 | 
1936.“ be 1,729,533 1,441,532 2,739,585 172,169 1,280,805 7,363,624 
1937“ - 1,707,038 1,470,311 2,768,839 174,426 1,313,732 7,434,346 
1938“ “ ...| 1,688,769 1,493,686 2,792,600 176,259 1,340,476 7,491,790 
1939...“ pee fale ,1, 662,195 1,527.685 2,827,160 178,925 1,379,374 7,575,339 
1940 (U. 8S. Census).| 1,889,924 1,394,711 2,698,285 174,441 1,297,634 7,454, 
1940 (City’s Est.)..| 1,639,00 1,558,000 2,857,0' 181, 1,414, 7,649, 
1941 ( " or 1,893,000 1,411,000 2,716,000 176,000 1,325,000 7,521,000 
1942 ( “ 1,895,000 1,424,000 2,729,000 78, 1,347, 7.573, 


NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1940, 1930, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR 
(1930 totals include persons of unknown age. 1930 figures for white population include Mexicans) 


All Classes White Non-white 


City, Age and 


Census Year Total Male | Female| Total Male | Female| Total Male | Female 
a | EE 
All ages: 1940.|7,454,995| 3,676,293 )3,778,702)| 6,977,501 /3,455,003/3,522,498) 477,494) 221,290) 256,204 


WNGEL.5.; ks ks "433,894| 221/415] °212'479| '403/239| '206,210| 197,029] 30/655 15,205 15,450 
5 to9 Gees 238,798 231,758) 436,484) 221,887) 214,597) 34,072) 16,911) 17,161 


. ; , . 15, 
720,252 Speck elegaty 677,494) 338,060 iets 42,758) 19,606 231159 
649,153) 304,862) 344,291| 607,184] 289,049] 318,135] 41,969] 15,813 


"177632808 "336,920 "795,688 11552,623 796,599] "756,024 79/985] 40/321 
414,419| 187,367| 227,052| 401,525 ie2'313 2191312} 12/894 


5,154) 7, 
All ages: 1930.|6,930,446|3,472,956|3,457,490 |6,589,377|3,304,524|3,284'853| 341,069| 1687432 178,637 

Under 5 years *535,600| 272/438] '263) *508,017| '258,656| '249/361| — 27'583 : 13'801 

BUENO isn. alge 77,284] 291,782| 285,502! 552,381) 279,622] 272'759| 24'903| 12/160) 12°743. 
Wie Fe 463,188] 233,916| 229,272| 447/800] 226,522] 221'278| 15.388| 7'394| —7’994 
TEAS EN ee 711,398) 350,087] 361,311| 686,318) 338,899 347/419] 25,080] 11/188] 137892 
20 to.24.. 000550: 687, 34] 359/683] 647,688] 310,184] 337,504] 39'729] 171550) 22'179 
25 to 44.,......, 2,485, 396 1, 361, }860]1,223,536|2,325,636/1/180,112|1, 145, 524] 159,760| 81,748] 78012 
AB HOGS Co cats. 1,199,674] '610,568] "589,106/1;156,481| 588,104] 568'377| 43/193] 29'46 


65 and over..... 264,502] 121,560} 142/942] 259/615] 119,699 139; 916 


Note by the Department of Health—New York City was one of the first in this country to provi ; 
the reporting of all births, but the original law, enacted in 1847 was faulty, inasmuch as it carted doe 


malty. A satisfactory law became effective in 1853, and this may be taken as marking thi inni: 
be the system of registration of births and deaths by the Department. sais sas 


4) 20,729 . 
4,887 1,861 3,026 


NEW YORK CITY, POPULATION BY SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, 1940 


——————  ”C”:COC A tooo IN a ree 
All classes Total White Native White 
t . Male Female Male Female Male F 
Total, city; ...>... 3,676,293 | 3,778,702 | 3,455,003 | 3,522,498 | 2,397,164 S00 Me 
Bronx..... 327 705,384 677,620 692,699 47,519 
Brooklyn. oi)i. vals 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1,282,485 | 1,305,466 891,768 
cee date 1,88 4 926,133 963,791 780,455 797,170 502,136 
Queens shih es he 638,605 659, 029 626,382 644,349 486,379 
Richmond CI SeE SOR 174, 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362° 


Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other pence 19,050. ects ; ¢ 
Whites, native, 4/897,481; foreign-born, 2,080,020. i i oR 
Foreign- born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. +. = 


Negroes—males, 205,727; females, 252,717. - Other Taces—males, 15,563; temple 3.487. 


New York City—Births, Marriages, Deaths 895 
ge ac ne ET AR SE a RL i 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, New York City (Five Boroughs) 


Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Health 


Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths |InfantMortality 
Year |Estimated per. per per er |De 
{Cal.) |Pop. July 1 No. 1,000 No. 1,000} No. 1,000 | No. 1000 naar cone 
pop. pop. pop. live- | 1 Yr. | births 
births 
683,765 132.856 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.32 | 73,249 | 12.89 | 6,234 46.9 11,3 36 
»323,035 128,790 20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 | 71,864 | 11.37 | 6.134 47, esis ba.56 
944,000 122,811 17.7 63,337 9.10 | 74,888 | 10.76 | 5,700 46.4 7,030 57.24 
-995, 115,621 16.5 61,574 8.8 77,418 | 11.1 5,579 48.3 6.427 55.59 
7,047,000 109,878 15.6 58,957 8.4 | 74,319 | 10.5 5,396 49,1 5,594 50.91 
7,101,000 103,500 14.6 60,116 8.5 75,153 | 10.6 5,347 51.7 ,508 20, 
934. 7,153,000 101,239 14.2 67,347 9.4 5,857 | 10.6 5,070 50.1 5,287 52.22 . 
1935... .| 7,206,000 100, 14.0 68,372 9.5 | 75,057{ 10.4 | 4,902] 48.7 90 47.60 
1936, 7,258,000 98, 13.6 72,234 | 10.0 | 77,638 | 10.7 ,992 | 50.7 4,490 45.05 
1937. 7,311,000 101,988 13.9 69,417 9.5 | 77,465) 10.6 4,847 47.5 4,457 43.7 
1938..,.| 7,363,000 102,045 13.9 63,493 8.6 3,775 | 10.0 4,995 48.9 3,910 8-3 
1939....| 7,415,000 102,261 13.8 62,288 8.4 | 75,439] 10.2 6,831 68.8 3.793 37.1 
940....| 7,468,000 | 107,287 14.4 78,487 | 10.5 | 76,008} 10.2 | 7,986 | 74.4 3,749 34.9 
1941....} 7,521,000 | 114,368 15.2 83,012 | 11.0 | 74,553! 9.9 |8,975 | 78.5 3,519 30.8 


. Included in the live births in 1941 were 2,366 twins (individuals). 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 
(Figures are included in the table above. In this and the following table the figures have been officially 
revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) ; 
ce ES SS ee a Ee SM ET 


i Deaths 
Live- Still- Mar- All 
Year births births riages | Causes |Tuberc’s|Pneum.| Kidney} Cancers | Nervous 

49,171 2.193 18,242 | 25,552 1.959 3,317 2,099 1,731 776 
401 2,321 18,386 | 24,889 1,398 2,916 1,642 2,271 912 

48,281 2,204 | 17,909 | 25,886 1,252 , 1,068 778 732 

38,578 1,852 | 21,828 | 26,085 1,246 2,164 1,602 3,41 1,943 

37,614 1,971 2,420 | 26,601 1,269 2,219 1,587 i 1,935 


40,364 2,601 | 29.071 i 1,140 4,047 1,5 

43,282 2,972 | 30,872 | 25,545 1,047 1,118 1,162 4,037 1,497 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
Manhattan Bronx Queens Richmond 


"| Births |M’r’s’s|Deaths| Births M’r’g’s|Deaths) Births |M’r’¢’s|Deaths| Births |M'r’g’s|Deaths 
1920] 56.839] 36,496) 32,557) 14.593 6,076| 7,895; 9.485) 2,728) 5,530} 2,770 880) 1,715 
1925| 47.208) 34,544) 29,524) 15,728] -7,749| 8,622) 11.480} 3,227) 7,143) 2,968 920; 1,686 


1935] 24,729] 28,957 .930| 18, 10,981} 11,723) 16,082} 5,623) 10,549) 2,463 1.77 
31,528} 25,756) 18,640} 11,067} 12,156) 15,905; 6,087) ,11,2 Ast) 1,132} 1,890 

ae 5 . 25,228} 19,154] 10,727) 12,410) 16,824) 6,275) 11,343) 2,496} 1,160) 1,968 

1938] 24,293) 21,642) 23,269 18,941] 10,785} 11,983) 17,726} | 8,039] 11,266] 2,458 1,765 


22/945] 23,725] 19,609] 14,275] 12,403] 20,137 10,764] 11,704] 2/513] 1,450] 1,969 
t9ai 35/302 23,383] 22,946] 20,922] 14,842] 12,284| 22,064] 12,233] 11,886] 2,797] 1,682] 1,892 


Deaths in 1941 from street accidents 905, of which 858 were auto fatalities; suicides numbered 1,039. 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


x Non- Kid- | Heart i a pe G Kid- eae 

, - j i -| nm Dis- Year |Pulm.|/Pneu-|Pul’ry| Can-/| ney s~ 

ihc Paes canta Frabor ok: Dis. r ease Tuber|monia|Tuber| cer Dis. | ease 
eae | IS es oe | ee 

10,058;  970| 5,317| 4,833] 11,342 3,968] 6,385] 403] 9,969] 4,141] 20,175 

igo... ore : 699] 6,784] 3,912] 14,992 4’169| 6, 415] 10,501| 4,041] 22/868 

‘ 81058] 632] 8,125 16,95 6/5041 333] 10,714| 3,847] 23,527 

1931..:| 4/370] 9, 552| 8,336] 2/806] 18,784 3/481] 4'737 52| 11,160] 3,589] 23,983 


5 
193d... 319501 6,755 470! 9,502! 4,484! 20,727 


Typhoid deaths—(1933) 70; (1934) 44; (1935) 34; (1936) 33; (1937) 26; (1938) 26; (1939) 22; (1940) 12; 


leeiphtheria deaths—(1933) 86; (1934) 103; (1935) 68; (1936) 35; (1937) 58; (1938) 26; (1939) 23; 


Diphi 
FF 10. : 
ppidemic meningitis deaths—(1934) 73; (1935) 243; (1936) 226; (1937) 101; (1938) 53; (1939) py 
(1940) 17;.(1941) 42. P ; : : ; 
th 1934) 12; (1935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) 21; (1938) 4; (1939) 18; (1940) 5; (1941) 8. 
Appendicitis, deaths (1934) Tose: (1935) 920; (1936) 1,050; (1937) 935; (1938) 825; (1939) 800; 


: 4, 
(1940) 677; hg Soe (1933) 8: (1934) 21: (1935) 11; (1936) 25; (1937) 468; (1938) 162; (1939) 200; 


Influenza 
(1940) 128; (1941) 119. , 
DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


a Se arte 
ap -| The |Brook| Tot. Man-| The |Brook| Tot. Man-| The Brook| Tot. 
Yr. Rea Bronx isis City || Yr. |hat'n'Brons| lyn | City || Yr. |bhat’n|Bronx| lyn | City 
_—— - eee oe - —_——|—-— ~ re a | ae | a ee | ee 
5] 40° | 135 596 1/1931! 573 56 261 942 ||1937| 225 21 106 385 
tat 409 1 621 952) 417 39 202 701 |/1938} 196 19 Kid gio 
1915] 393 91 562 |/1933) 421 40 198 703 ||1939) 200 21 |, 80 3 
1920 72 a 16 98 ||1934] 290 26 110°} 471 ||1940) 209 18 81 
1925} 483 48>} 123 682 |/1945! 255 20 | 124 433 ||1941) 210 24 83 356 
: 531.1 49 277 908 111936] 261 21 122 445 


a 
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N. Y. City—Airport; Air Mails; N. Y. Gen’l Post Office ; 


The New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia Field) | 


Source: 


The New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia 
Field), costing $42,000,000 and considered the 
largest project of its kind in the world, occupies the 
site of an old amusement park, North Beach, L. I., 
where a small, privately-owned field had been con- 
structed in 1929, utilized principally by private fly- 
ers. With condemned land purchased to the south- 
west of that field, and the filling in of a portion of 
Bowery Bay, Rikers Island Channel and Flushing 
aor plans were made to increase the original field 
site to 558 acres, of which about 357 acres are man- 
made. For this task a force of 5,000 men was 
employed, working three shifts a day, six days a 
week., When building construction started the 
force increased to a peak of 23,000 early in 1939. 

There are four great runways for land planes, 
the longest, running northwest and southeast, 
being 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 
running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet long 
and 200 feet wide. Runway No. 3, running east 
and west, and No. 4, running north and south, are 
4,500 feet and 3,532 feet, long respectively. Both 
are 150 feet wide. 

Offices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—Air Traffic Communications and 
Air Traffic Control—are located on the third floor 
of the Administration Building from which offices 
most of the air traffic in the northeastern part of 
the United States is coordinated. 

The extreme western portion of the airport is 
occupied by the Marine Terminal, to the south and 
west of which is the marine terminal hangar, a 
five-sided building of such dimensions that two 
regulation sized football fields could be laid out 
on its floor and occupied at the same time. A 
second large seaplane hangar was completed in 
1942. Giant clipper planes in the European or 
Bermuda trade land or take off on seaplane oper- 
ating channels or on Long Island Sound, reached 
through a taxi-strip of water. 

‘At night the buildings are marked out by red 
lights; the runways bordered by contact lights 200 
feet apart. The ends of the four runways are 
Marked by green range lights and at the end of 
each runway are two narrow-beam floodlights, 
each of 732 million candlepower. 

A control desk in the airport traffic control tower 


Air Mail Time, N. Y. City to Foreign Places 


Source: United States Government Foreign Air Mail Service; schedules are as of Aug. 11, 1942 
Air mail service to Mexico, Central and South America, West Indies ; 


Antigua (2); Buenos Aires (4); Cordoba (5); 
Aruba (2); Nassau, Bahamas (1). 

Port of Spain (2); Bermuda €1); La Paz (3); 
Curacao (2); Para, Brazil (2). 

Sao Paulo (4); British Guiana (3); Belize (3); 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands (2); Canal Zone 
/(2); Bogota (2); Costa Rica (1); Cuba (1). 
Dominica to Antigua (thence by ordinary means) 
(2); Quito, Ecuador (2); Guadeloupe (2); Guate- 


mala (1), 
Haiti (1); Tegucigalpa, Honduras (1); Kingston, 
Jamaica (1). 


New York General Post Office 


Source: An Official of the Establishment 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is 
on Eighth Avenue: Postmaster—Albert Goldman. 
Assistants—Charles Lubin and John W. Lynch. 

Mail Deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4; 
Bronx Borough, 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 3. Mail 

- Collections—Manhattan Borough, 10 to 26; Bronx 
Borough, 7 to 11; Suburban, 4 to 5. ’ 
On October 3, 1937, City Hall Annex, formerly 
the Old General Post Office, at Park Row and 
Broadway, and Hudson Terminal Annex, at 30 
Chureh St., were discontinued and their activities 
_ transferred to the Church St. Annex, in the New 
Federal Office Building at 90 Church St. The City 
Hall Annex, which formerly had housed also the 
Federal Courts, was sold to the City of New York 
for $1, in August, 1938, and the work of demolish- 
jing the 68-year-old structure was completed in 
1939. The land reverted te the City, having been 
granted to the use of the Federal government for 
only so long as it was used actually for federal pur- 


An Official of the Field 


atop the landplane Administration Building is the 
nerve center of the entire network of lights. An 


airport in miniature is on this control desk, on © 


which tiny lights go on and off with’ the contact 
lights, traffic lights and flood lights on the field. 
All radio receivers, including those of the airport 
itself and the airlines using the field, are located 
on Rikers Island, to eliminate electrical interfer- 
ence from automobiles and machinery at the field. 

LaGuardia Field has the heaviest air passenger 
traffic in the world—an average of 270 regularly 
scheduled airliners arriving or departing daily, car- 
rying an average of approximately 3,000 passengers. 
At the busiest period of the day (around 5 P.M.) 
an airliner arrives or departs every minute. There 
are 6,500 employees on the airport, with an average 
payroll of $13,000,000. During the year 1940, the 
seventh huge land plane hangar was completed 
(cost $1,490,000), as well as the Eastern Regional 
Office Building and hangar for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration (cost $450,000). The loading 
and dispatch of planes is accomplished from a 
huge loading deck handling twenty-five planes at 
one time, all within view of a 1,500-foot-long ob- 
servation deck used by spectators, access to which 
is gained by ten-cent turnstiles. There are well 
over a million paid admissions yearly. 

There are three large restaurants on the field 
seating over 1,500 people at one time. LaGuardia 
Field is almost a small air city, having its own 
branch post office, a branch bank and several 
shops that are branches of well-known New York 
stores. The airlines operating from LaGuardia 
Field are American Airlines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, United Airlines, Canadian Colonial 
Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Pan American Airways, 
bee Export, Airlines and Transcanada Air- 

nes. 
at LaGuardia Field day or night, and are forwarded 
immediately on the next plane to their destination. 

For the year ending Dec. 31, 1941, there were 
103,080 landings and take offs, of which 85,454 were” 
air carrier. This represented an increase of 19% 
over 1940. y 

For the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1941, 
3,536,362 lbs. of air mail and 1,721,067 Ibs. of air 
express were dispatched from the airport. 

In the year 1941, 1,082,107 Revenue passengers 
used the airport for scheduled flights. 


Martinique (2); Mexico City (1); Tampico (1); 
Nicaragua (33: ; 

Panama (2); Paraguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); 
Lima, Peru (2); Puerto Rico (1); Paramaribo, Suri- 
nam (3); Uruguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela (2). 

Newfoundland—Via Moncton, Can. (1). 

The scheduled air mail time between Hawaii 
and New York City is two days. Owing to the war 
there are no fixed, schedules on the other West 
Indies, or South American air routes, or on. Eu- 
ropean, African, Asiatic or Australian routes. 


poses. The site, including Mail Street, ther 
be mestoecd to and became a part of City Hall 
The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Av 
45th St., handles the mail over the N. Ye Central 
and New Haven Railroads, in addition to local 
business in that district. The Fore Section is in 
ae. Morgan Annexy sth Ave. mee to 30th Sts 
r entral Annex is on Grand 6 
between 149th and 150th Streets. Sonecn ase 
The New York Post Office (June 1942) has 73 
classified stations, and 92 contract stations. There 
are 22,703 employees. The Postal Receipts in the 
year ended June 30, 1942, were $77,145,684.23, 
Every day, on the average, the office received 
delivered and dispatched 16,200,000 pieces of ordi: 
nary mail; and weighed and dispatched 295.000 
pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at poun, 
rates) and 70,000 insured and ©6.0.D, 3é1 “pos: 
Pathe New. York spate 
e New York Post Office 
U. S. Naval Vessels, and the a LN 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. * 
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Airmail letters can be mailed at any hour | 
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The New York City Transit System 


Source: Officials of the Board of Transportation 


The New York City Transit System is the iargest 
municipally owned and operated transit property in 
the United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
ator of all the subway and elevated lines in the 
City of New York and the owner and operator of 
trolley and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
some of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
and Manhattan. It has under its operating juris- 
diction slightly less than 250 route miles of rapid 
transit lines, almost 225 route miles of trolley lines, 
and 80 miles of bus routes. Subsequent to June 30, 
1941, four of the trolley lines were motorized and 
four other lines were in process of motorization. 

The New York City Transit System is the result 
of the Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 
large privately owned transit companies with the 
City owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 
tem. The purchase price of the privately owned 


company properties totalled $326,248,187, including 
$9,250,000 for the elevated lines condemned for 
removal. Just previous to acquiring title to the 
privately owned lines, the City, through con- 
demnation proceedings took title to the Fulton St. 
and 5th Ave. “‘L’’ Lines in Brooklyn and the 9th 
and 2nd Ave. “L’’ Lines in Manhattan. The 
Structures of the 9th Ave. “‘L’’ Line south of 155th 
St. station, and the 2nd Ave. “L’”’ Line north of 
the Queensboro connection, (59th St.), in Man- 
hattan have been demolished and the structures 
of the Fulton St. and 5th Ave. “L’’ Lines in 
Brooklyn are being demolished. 

The New York City Transit System operates in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor- 
oughs, under the administration of the Board of 
Transportation. For operating purposes, the entire 
System has been divided into three divisions known 
as the IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 


INDEPENDENT DIVISION 


Trunk Lines—From 211th: St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
Nicholas Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
Eighth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
Line to Jamaica. 

From 53rd St., the trunk line extends down 
Eighth Ave. to Greenwich Ave., and thence along 
Greenwich Ave. to Sixth Ave., where it forms a 
junction with the Sixth Ave. Subway, thence along 
Sixth Ave. to Carmine St., where the lower East 
Side link turns into Houston St. to Essex St., and 
along Essex St. to Rutgers St., and under the East 
'River to Jay St., Brooklyn, where it connects with 
the main line entering Brooklyn by way of the 
Fulton St.-Cranberry Tunnel, while the main line 
continues along Sixth Ave. to Church St., and 
along Church St. to Fulton St., thence along 
Fulton St. and under the East River to Cranberry 
St., Brooklyn. The line was put in operation from 
207th St. to Fuiton’St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospéct Park West under the westerly corner 
of Prospect Park and thence to McDonald Ave., 
where it eventually will be physically connected 
with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The 
part from. Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., 
Brooklyn, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
service extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 
20, 1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 

Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan. The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 
goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers St. tunnel, 
under the East River to 53rd St., to Jamaica. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Sts., Brooklyn. The Brooklyn crosstown line turns 
easterly into Schermerhorn St. and across central 
Brooklyn and through the Greenpoint section of 
Queens, to a connection with the 53rd St.-Jamaica 
Line at the Queens Plaza Station. The Brooklyn 
Crosstown portion of this line between the Hoyt- 
Schermerhorn St. station and the Nassau Ave. 
‘station in Greenpoint was opened July 1, 1937. A 
part of the line, from Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, to 


Queens Plaza, Queens, went into operation on 
Aug. 19, 1930. if 

Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 
running from Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Place, 
along Fulton St. to Rockaway Ave. by transfer 
went into operation on April 9, 1936, It connects 
at Rockaway Ave. with the Fulton Sf. Line of the 
BMT Division. The construction of an extension 
to the Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway Ave. to 
Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in progress. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place to 
the Harlem River at 157th St., under the river to 
Jerome Ave. and 161st St., under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster Ave, 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and Webster 
Ave., was put in service on July 1, 1933. 


The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 


nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., to Long Is- 
land City; thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway Ave., 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hillside 
Ave., to 169th St. A part of the line, extending 
from 8th Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave., 
Queens, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The 
portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was 
put in operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St., 
on April 24, 1937. 

The Houston-Essex St, Line extending along 

Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave. to 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extension of this line across the East 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. 
rice (Brooklyn), was put in operation April 9, 
1936. 
The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line extends 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it connects 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at 53rd St. it 
connects with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as well as 
with the Washington Heights and Concourse Lines, 
It was opened for service Dec. 15, 1940. 

Dyre Ave.-174th St. Line, formerly the New York, 
Westchester and Boston Railroad, extends from 
the East 180th Street Station in the Bronx, north- 
erly to-the Dyre Ave. Station at the City limits. 
At its southerly terminal, East 180th Street, West 
Farms, it connects by transfer with the White 
Plains Road Line of the IRT Division. Operation 
under City management started May 15, 1941. 


i I. R. T. (INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT) DIVISION 


west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
are oN Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 


Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 


St., to Clark St., and under the East 
ees "William St., Manhattan; to Beekman St.; 


_ to West Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; 


dway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amstredam 
te tO Broadway: to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt 


Park. z - 

“Another branch of the west side system starts at 

wicieh and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 

in a subway. through Nostrand Ave, tothe Hastern 
ereit joins the other branch. 

¢ way, the west side system 


fias “a branch (part of the original Interhorough 


subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Ave., to 145th St., and under the Harlem River to 
149th St., where it joins the east side trunk line 
on Westchester Ave. and the Southern Boulevard. 
Just south of Bronx Park an_extension en an 
elevated structure, branches off and goes along 
White Plains Road to 241st St.; also used by Third 
Ave. “L” trains north of Gun Hill Road. There is 
a shuttle service under 42nd St., between Times 
Sq. and Grand Central Station. 

The west side~east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Ave. extending north from 
Mott Ave. and 149th St., up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
andl ate mae Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 21 i 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantie Aves. (Long Island R.R. Terminal), Brook- 


ie 
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lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave., to Fulton St.; to 
Joralemon St.; under the East River to Battery 
Park, Manhattan; under Broadway, to Park Row; 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette St., to Fourth 
Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central Station); to 
Lexington Ave. to 130th St.; thence under the 
Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St., where it 
emerges onto an elevated structure, to Westchester 
Ave.: to the Southern Boulevard, to the southern 
part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 138th 
St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. 
to Westchester Ave., and through Old Westchester 
Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at the west side 
of Pelham Bay Park. 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 41st St. and Seventh Ave. 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d St. to Long Island City, 
to the Queensborough Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 
going through Ravenswood,~.on Second Ave., to 
Ditmars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Aye.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence to Main 
St., Flushing, to which service was extended on 
January 21, 1928. 


ie 


New York City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 


Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, 
on Nov. 12: to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 
23: and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Noy. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 22Ist St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel.-to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on’ May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through s@érvice to New Lots 
Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 


BMT (BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT) DIVISION 


Broadway Line extends ftom 95th St. and 4th 


with the Astoria and Flushing “‘L’’ Lines. A 
branch of the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 
trom tne main line at Wiatoush Ave. Kxtension 
and Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 
tan, to Broadway, and Canal St, where it again 
connects with the main line described above. 

The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line branching off from the main line at 
36th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
private right of way and McDonald Ave. to the 
Terminal at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf 


Aves.). 

The West End Line also branches off from _ the 
main line of the Broadway (BMT) Line at 36th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 38th 
St., New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell Ave. 


to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line, leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
4th Ave., Brooklyn, via private right of way and 
thence to Avenue Z, where it connects with the 
West End Line and terminates at the Coney Island 
Terminal. r 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the main line 
at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, 
and thence to Sheepshead Bay, to Brighton Beach, 
to Coney Island Terminal. 

The Nassau St. Loop and Center St. Loop 
extends from a 
(BMT) Line at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, connecting in Brooklyn with the Broadway 
(BMT) “‘L’’ Line, which extends to 168th St., 
Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and 
under the Hast River to North 7th St., Brooklyn, 
id Rockaway Parkway and 105th St., to Canarsie 

ore. ~ 


“L’’ LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


Third Ave. “L” starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
north to 3rd Ave. and 145th St. to Botanical Gar- 
dens, Bronx Park. North of Fordham Road the 


Webster Ave. extension runs north via Webste! 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, to the White Plains Ave. 
subway extension. ’ 

At 149th St., the ‘‘L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Ave., and operates over that line to 
Freeman Street. 


“L’”? LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 


The Fulton St. ‘‘L’’ Line extends from Rockaway 
Ave. and Fulton St. along Fulton St., Van Sinderen 
Ave., Pitkin Aye., Euclid Ave., and Liberty Ave. 
to Lefferts Boulevard (119th St.), Queens. At 
Rockaway Ave. It connects by transfer with the 
Fulton St. Subway, IND Division. 

The Myrtle Ave. “‘L’’ Line extends from Brook- 
lyn Bridge via) Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to 
Wyckoff and Myrtle Aves., and thence via private 
right-of-way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 

“The Lexington Ave. ‘‘L’’ Line extends from 
Brooklyn Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 
Ave., Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave, to Broad- 
way and Eastern Parkway. 


The Brighton-Franklin Line extends’ via / 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ager 
where it connects by transfer with the Fulton St. 
pom be seisare energie Park, where it 

n e Br on 
BMT Division, ’ zi ach Line of. the 

e Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2 a 
aye. Astoria, y, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
e ushing Line extends from Quee 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via queens Danie 
veo ee Serer ave a ee St., Flushing. 
adway-Jamaica “‘L’’ described w 
St, Subway and Center St. Loop. ne ee 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 
sey City to Morton St., New York.” Started No- 
vember, 1874; the first in New York officially 
opened February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, 
approximately 5,700 feet long. 


Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St. thence 


to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St.. 
a 


ih 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910, 


OTHER TUBES UNDER THE RIVERS 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad Station, New York, to Newark, 


. J. Work started April 1, 1904; completed i 
1910. The Hudson Tubes were put in service on 


chide Rate de under Hudson River from J 
Jandt, Church and Fulton Sts.), N 
Started May, 1905; opened for femme, 1909. brs 
Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 


wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey gs, 
E 


with connections to 


railroads, er Penney tyes 


ia and 


Nov. 27, 1910, at which time the road wa: 
fied between L and and 
Transfer. oat MS gd 
since 1903. 
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Electrification had ‘been’ in 


connection with the Broadway 


the Church St. easy Building (Gort. 


as electri- . 
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New York City—Rapid Transit; Bridge Traffic; Mayors of Brooklyn 899 


Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
‘The tunnels are built of concrete with the 
oa about 60 feet below the surface of the 

East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long island City. Started September, 1904: 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. 

Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
St., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. 
13, 1927. Work started Oct.12, 1920. 

The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, opened 
late in 1938, consists of twin tubes under the 
Tiver_ approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th 
St., Manhattan, to Weehawken, N. J., with an 
express highway approach in open cut to Home- 


stead, west of the Palisades. The first tube was 
opened for traffic on Dec. 21, 1937. 

Queens-Midtown Vehicular—Opened on Noy. 15, 
1940. It carries traffic under the East River 
between the Borough of Manhattan and Long 
Island City, in the Borough of Queens. There 
are special approaches in Manhattan (not  or- 
dinary . thoroughfares) from any _ cross-town 
street from E. 34th'St. to E. 40th St., between 
First and Second Avenues. 

In_ Queens, at the converging point of Long 
Island’s network of motor highways, the entrance 
is by way of the New Midtown Highway or 
Twenty-first Street (Van Alst Ave.), Long 
Island City. 

The Manhattan Plaza is at 36th St., east of 
Second Avenue. y 

Battery-Brooklyn-Governors Island Tunnel—This 
proposed tube under water, which is to carry 
vehicular traffic to-and from Manhattan, is 
scheduled to be completed in Aug, 1944. 


“L,”” SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


Year Interborougsh Interborough B.M.T. “‘L”’ & Independent Hudson 
(Fiscal) “L” Lines Subway Lines Subway Lines City Subway Tubes 

369,034,477 586,098,633 SrOemnse. VAS. a.1.%, den cae 92,250,836 

352,723,553 736,820,672 BOE 200,029) | |, sate Blan ois e bee 107,918,242 

347,438,623 986,672,28 CIA ASTOIG OSS Ka lathe woe eee 110,677,083 

214,967,958 800,759,169 598,231,061 202,975,574 75,860,951 

217,403,315 814,217,041 608,904,130 236,065,648 76,994,009 

211,325,828 799,647,996 590,488,471 289,051,019 8,728,748 

200,045,482 764,180,529 550,221,684 349,767,433 74,470,246 

169,414,401 756,851,753 543,050,814 383,627,489 65,597,938 

145,595,402 760,879,397 539,764,476 410,677,888 65,287,023 

85,014,830 765,321,661 519,098,695 468,307,944 65,847,289 

81,588,156 745,430,944 529,389,089 514,006,660 ind sl~ oiekee cee 


Note—Exclusive of the Staten Island Rapid Transit road, which carried 8,636,683 passengers during 


the 1939 calendar year. 


The bus companies carried 687,573,247 passengers 
in the 1940 fiscal year. Hudson Tube figures are 
for calendar years. 

B. . T. bus traffic (fiscal years)—(1941), 78,- 
475,697; (1942), 128,929,410. 

B. M. T. trolley traffic (fiscal years)—(1941), 
324,206,948; (1942), 302,748,883. 

So. Brooklyn Ry Co. (fiscal years)—(1941), 11,- 
493,361; (1942), 12,752,372—total trolley traffic 
(1941), 335,700,309; (1942), 315,501,255. 


The operating revenues of the New York City 
transit system (fiscal years)—(1941), $115,779,650; 
(1942), $119,645,297. 

Income from operation (1941), $27,730,728; (1942), 
$21,490,740. ‘ 

Excess of revenues over operating expenses (1941), 
$28,152,178; (1942), $21,915,416—before interest and 
amortization of securities issued by the City of New 
York for transit. 


Out of Town Travel in 1941 


Source: The Transit Commission 


The total of passengers transported in and out 
of the city (1941) by railroads and ferries was 
256,476,938, a decline of 5,023,597 from 1940. Trunk 
line railroad passenger service totaled 164,989,536 
passengers, as against 188,679,844 in 1940. On pri- 
vately' operated ferries there was a decrease from 


wR 


24,010,536 passengers in 1940 to 23,372,295 in 1941. 

The number of commuters entering the city by 
railroad and ferry was reported as 89,529,750, on 
the basis of a two-way total of 179,059,499. The 
commission estimated the number of daily visitors 
to the city at 129,029. : 


The Port of New York Authority 


Headquarters: 111 Fighth Ave., Manhattan 


Ne Jersey—Frank C. Ferguson, Chairman; 
Frank Dorsey, John Borg, Raymond M. Greer, 
Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., James W. Costello. 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, Vice-Chairman, 
Charles S. Whitman, Rudolph Reimer, John J. 
Pulleyn, Frank J. Taylor and Eugene F. Moran. 
The Secretary of the Port Authority is Lawrence 
J. Keefe. 

The Port Authority meets Thursdays and at 
other times on call. It has charge of the bridges 
that connect the states of New Jersey and New 


Weehawken, N. J. The Port Authority Commerce 
Building, including the Union Inland Freight 
Terminal, is located at Eighth Avenue and 15th 
Street, Manhattan. 


The United States War Department has jurisdic- — 


tion over the waters oi the harbor. 
Traffic over the Port Authority bridges in the 
calendar year 1941—Holland Tunnel, 14,231,415; 


‘George Washington Bridge, 9,379,901; Lincoln Tun- 


nel, 4,681,157; Bayonne Bridge, 918,710; Outerbridge 
Crossing, 526,300; Goethals Bridge, 863,084; total, 
30,600,567. i 

The total traffic for the first six months 1942 


the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, the 
iter, fepened in 1937, connecting Manhattan and | was 12,740,630. 
4 i] 
. Mayors of Brooklyn 
Sar e Source: Official Records 
‘erms . Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
4 |l11\Conklin Brush...... 851-1852||21|Fredk, A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
; 1835-1836 12|Edward A. Lambert. 1ge3-1854 22|James Howell...... 1878-1881 
Metal 13/George Hall.....,.. 5-1856||23/Seth Low......... ». {1882-1885 
14|Samuel S. Powell... ./1857-1860||24|Dantel D. Whitney. .|1886-1887 
15|Martin Kalbfleisch . ./1861-1863|/25| Alfred ©, Chapin. .. ./1888-1891 
116|Alfred.M. Wood. . ...|1864-1865||26|David A. Boody. . . .|1892-1893 
17|Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867 ||27|Charles A. Schieren, .|1894-1895 
18|Martin Kalbfleisch... |1868-1871||28|Fredk. W. Wurster. . 


19|Samuel 8. Powell. .,.|1872-1873 
20|John W, Hunter. ...]1874-1875 


1896-1897 
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900 WN. Y. Citj—Building Construction; Housing; High Structures 


Building Construction in New York City by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings F 
Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond t | 
a SS — Wr eS - 
. |No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 4 
“ Bidgs Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bidgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. q 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars lars. 5 
49,622,400} 1,023} 8,500,863) 3,019] 16,499,582 944] 2,790,521 283 872,178 
110. 1.008 96.703.029| 2'028| 4410341405] 5;770| 34,813,720| 4,133) 15,144,377| 841] 3,363,868 
1920, 783) 96,199,860) 1,115] 18,585,600 8,598} 63,548,948 6.914} 38,092, 2,026] 4,838,841 & 
1930. 576|166,733,525| 1,712] 48,912,559 5'349| 60,306,610} 11,213) 70,044,381) 1,605 7,060,646 : 
1931. 233/ 106,639,946) 1,821 61,544,377 | 5,130) 61,056,092! 12,554| 68,535,620) 1,569 7,390,603 % 
1932. 155| 20,089,585 832, 5,839,560 2,172 14,108,280 4,015} 12,849,495 853| 1,970,590 ri 
1933. 138! 9,045,610 668; 17,959,060 1,532} 9,826,095 3,142) 11,657, 269 628] 1,400,309 i 
1934. 183| 18,411,700 341] 8,258,375 1,428] 12,973,580 3,235 91972'506 402| 3,448,845 — 
1935. 300| 24,930,865 513 181575.983 1,962! 37,397,365 5,626| 24,074,805 514| 3,956,156 ‘ 
1936. 313} 36,090,200 798| 48,831,015 3,484) 29,221,400 7,848| 43,949,065 576| 2,865,917 a 
1937. 297| 60,775,350 835) 44,011,205) | 3,156) 47,803,300; 9.211] 88, 686] 2,987,859 = 
1938. 233| 42,009,010| 1,033) 42,308,154 2,493! 50,633,125] 12,359/145, ‘052, '908 574| 1,947,652 , 
1939. 255| 31,425,370, 1,198 39,673,957 3,400: 45,741,750) 10,319) 77,104, 1039 516 3712,201 , 
1940. 202) 37,353,720, 1,480] 31,687,037): 2,828) 57,337,706 8,505! 61,753,540). 519) 2,998,7 = 
1941. 164} 43,769,233 802) 54,104,730 1,778 35,899,200! 6,053! 46,983,757 .413| 1,637,595 
p TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
ae 
No. No. No. No. z 
Year.| of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. 
Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost idgs Cost Bldgs Cost 
Dollars rs. % Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
1915. .|13,709}156,019,153||/1931. .|21.307|305,166,638//1935..} 8,915/108.935,174//1939. .|15,688)195,657,317 
1920... 19; 436/221,265,897||1932 8.027| 54,857,510//1936. . |13,019|160,958,397/|1940. .|13,534|191,130,768 £ 
1925. .|61.501 946, 916,566//1933..| 6,105) 49,888,333)|/1937. .|14,185)244, 043,362||1941. 9,210}182,304,515 
1930. .|20,465 353, 057,721||1934. .| 5,589) 53,065,006/|1938 . .|17.692|281,950,849 
MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
Apart- : Apart- 
Year Tene- | ments aictee ae Estimated Year Tene- ments | Rooms |Estimated 
ments in Cost ments in in ast 
Dollars Dollars 
2.857| -42,573) 155,402/211,013, 200|/1936...... 228 11,254| 35,646 ro oa 450 
739| 24/554) $3.441/138 "882,100 ae! 254 14,024} 44,112 3,500 
767) 35,292 107,540] 159,885,784//1938...... 210 11,132] 33,757 ss brid 509 
ig1 6,504) 19,589] 25,347,500/|1939...... 408] 22/521] 70/434| 79,411.300 
gil g'a60| 10° au 10174: 1000) ia 336 o8404| S0rees oF rte , 
260; 10,511) 10,174,000)/)1941...... . 103 
153] 81716| 28'8R7| 26:074.4751| ag 


In March, 1942, an official census of occupancy the city showed that there were 77,83 
in the 129,395 occupied multiple dwellings in the 5 boroughs. a ish 


Notable High Buildings in New York City 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Stories Height Stories 
Name and Location No. Feet Name and Location No. he 
ES gies State, 34th St. ‘and 5th Ave. 102 1,250 ||\Continental Bank, 30 Broad St....]. 48 
sler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 1,046 ||Sherry-Neth'lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 40 380 
all Tower, 70 Pine St ...... 66 950 ||N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 35 560 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St... 90 927 ||Transportation, 225 Broadway... . 45 546 
RGA, Rockefeller Center......... 70 850 ||/Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 40 542 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 792 ||Ritz Tower, Park Bat and 57th St. 41 540 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. 50 700 |'Bankers Trust, 6 Wall St......... 39 540 
BOO Filth Ave... coe... ces 60 697 ||Nelson Towers,7th Ave. and 34th St. 45 525 
City Bank Farmers Tr., 20 Exch. Pl. 54 686 |/Essex House, Central Park South.. 44 514 
Chanin, pemnesen Ave. as 42d aie 50 680 ||International Bldg., (Rock. eam 41 514 
Lincoln, 60 BE, 42d ah ‘ : 53 673 |\Bank of New York, 48 Wall St. . 32 513 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall St........... 50 646 ||Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave..... 11. 43 513 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 47 625 ||W'msb’ghSav.Bk., 1 HansonPl.(Bk.) 34 512 
No. 10 East 40th St 48 620 ||No. 22 Bast 40th St...:......4..- 43 503 
50 616 |\Chase National Bank, a oe Be. 38 494 
a" o 2 none wares nea Cente i Sean 36 490 
‘onso as, 14th St rving P. 
Ban ca ‘House, Habel A Se ae pe Rey News, 220 BE. 42d Si pe 36 439 
cipal, Par ow Jentre St. 2 KO, Rocket 
_ Carlyle, Madison Ave. and 76th St.| 40 570 ve oe Genter. <i ds 1 
BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT a 
Stories | Height Stories 
City and Buildings ‘co. Feet City and Buildings No. Baeet 
1 Se NE ge ae oN 
Cleveland, Terminal Tower..... 52 708 Chie: 0, Ma vy 
Chicago, Board of Trade... °° 44 612 ta are ang Oukbaa, 
Pompe: les so ios sek 21 569 Pitteburgh. Gulf Building...... 
% Eye aac coeeciae 38 557 Cincinnati, Carew Tower....... 
CO) N's (I) «-) ¢: 45 555 . Union Central...... 
“ ‘Medinah Club........ 42 555 Detroit, Penobscot ne Sia meh 
3 PalMOMVe Voc eke. ns 37 551 Columbus, O., 1. U, Citadel. i 
# | Bield Bstate..-....... 42 535 Baltimore, Baittnene Trust... ™ 
as 1 No. La Salle St...... 49 530 Seattle, Smith Tower........- L 
: Morrison Hotel....... 45 526 Philadelphia, City Hall EN Ae x 
MPR OURS le Aad USS ce ae 40 523 Hartford, Traverler’s Tower. . 


New York City—Debt; Debt Limit; Assessed Values 901' 
ewer ee eee ne EF ity a ee 


City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 


Funded Debt Net Funded |Other Debt) T 
Asof (Corp. Stock, re Debt. (Golu'n| (General sneer | Oth. Debt) Interest 


Jan. 1 Notes and 1 Less Fund (Revenue| on City 
Assess. B’ds)| Holdings.| qoiuma 2). Bonds) Bonds) | Bills) Debt 
a en ef ee 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


794, 930, 288/ 146,868,059 648,062,228| 85,500,000) 5,208,150} 60,367,290 
1,124/020,221 | 180,217,873 943,802,347| 183,000,000] 11,925,425 48,736,947 43 408'903 
1,459,589,250 | 257,098,841| 1,202,490,409} 492:000,000] 28/257,000] 38,000,000] 59,623,779 
1,968,893,361 ale poder 1, “885° 308" te 721,750,000} 30,000,000) 46, geo 000) ay oor 349 


69,842] 104) 1 


© 
es 


55,056,991| 49,091,663| 45,199/314 
8/150;000} 61 0 


5 00 
3,036,112,586 | 520, 1228, 981) 2,515,883,605 15,300,000} 80;967,040| 8 
2,999,269,262 | 534°712'654| 2°464'556,608 2,000,000 80, 138, O35 8 f 11496, 238 


es on Interest on aes debt in last ¢olumn are for (1939) Jan. 1-June 30; (1940) ay 1, 1939; to 
Loe 30, 1940; (1941) July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941; (1942) July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 


\DebtLimit) DebtLimit 
Constitu- After Pag wie | Unen- Constitu- After Reserves | Unen- 

tional Debt Pedac?, all) , bees ts | CUmMbered||Yr.\tional Debt Deduct.all for cumbered 
Yr.) Incurring | Outstand, oes hae $| Debt Incurring |Outstand. epee Debt 
Power Debt, ts aa -) Margin Power Debt, eee Margin 
Bonds,etc. Bonds,etc. iz ; 
Dollars Dollars Bip deep | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
*25.|1.114.881,149)123.423,546) 412,965) 47,010,581) |’37./1,667.876.355/233,347,903| 97,461,370 235,886.5 533 
*30./1,713,381 ,731/464, 4: 498° 550! oe 812, 734:379,685.816 *38.| Fi 659,969,519/279, 213, 468/149, 148 219)130, be .249 
731.|1,820,354,827 per 1218, 648) 244, 689, 583) wth a ett w+ 1, "674, 555,286|225,025,419/175, 009; 867) 50,015 552 ' 
°33.|1,961,693,493/62 7,800) 20.777, 7089|6' i ‘666, 125, "208/177, 628,433)/147,720,866| 29,907,567 : 
734.|1,846,301,085) $05" 130" 783) 32, 619, 348) Sen" 370 438 pan It, 661,953, 018/149,307,676| 91,052,186] 58, 35,490 
735.|1,714,923, 655/406. 319; 739) 39. 936, "4441366, 383, 295 (42. 1,654,421,809) 168,396,440 79,214,291 89, 182’, 149\~ 
"36. 1, "664.977.119/351. "484. 376 94, "936.648 256, 547, 728 


aoe constitutional limit to debt incurring power df the se" on July 1, 1940, was $1,661,953,017.96. This 

was based on 10 per cent of the averaged assess valuation over the past several years— ¢ 

$16, $16,619, 530;179.60. A 
The dates for payment of taxes—April 1, and Oct. 1. 


New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies : 


Source: City Tax Department i 


Nw Assessed Values ey Thy 


Pe oo ‘ 
Realty Other; Realty of | Special Total of 3 Personal Grand Tax Levy 
(Cal.) ‘ehanCorp's., Gorponat'n Franchises| Preced. Cols. | Property Totals 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars 
1920...| 7,961,898,798| 246,511,175| 417,712,584] 8,626,121,707} 296,506,185] 8, 922, eo, 892) 298, O21, 670 
1925... .|11.155,299,900| 292:090,500| 453,958,153] 11,901,348,553 239'509,540| 12,140.856,093| 327,951,701 
1930... Tee eet 390.809,700| 564.413,855| 18,203,548,272| 380, (439, 130] 18,583,987,402 497/398, 500 
1935,.. vi 565,721,731| 386,925,200] 697,124,268] 16,649,771,199| No tax on | 16,649, 71,199 468,549,374 
1936. . .| 14/868, 626,906 |1,114'802,375| 695,334'267| 16,678,763,548| ‘* ** | 16,678 ,763,548/ 452,683,113 f 
1937.. Er ‘379. '279,807 |1,312,934,925| 707,480,462] 16,599,695,194| “* “ “ | 16,599,695,194/459 332,721 
810,277|1.432, 269,675| 677,217,842| 16,650,297,794| “ “* “ | 16,650,297,794 489'874,023 

1939 (a)| 14 820'818'346 1,443/334'875 672,690,951) 16,736,844, 172 ~ = 16,736,.844,172 24211791617 

94 4,558,596,052/1,415,576,350| 666,460,537| 16,640,632,939 “ | 16,640,632,939| 491,468,760. 
1941 (c)| 14/417, 162,863 |1,468,051,580| 668,187,035) 16,553,401,478) “ “ ** 16,553, 01,478 496,746,659 
1941-49] 14/224'028,01411,362,826,245| 636,282,967| 16,223,137,226| “ 16,223,137,226)| 482,302,505 
1942-43) 14,093, "587,819]1.366,230,545) 663,157,091) 16,122, 975,455) “ “ ‘ | 46,122,975,455|483,493,341 , 


(c) Figures cover only ordinary real estate, and do not include utility corporations. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 
ee es 
’ Land Alone : Including the Land 
Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens (Richmond 


Dol Dollars 
36, 1098 169 ul 821,192 


liars 
30,298 5,186, at 188 753 308, 264 1, 937, ots 205] 6 
1928. eae neon. 30s | $6062 °945| 6.721,085,292|1,074,284,721|2,918,566,535) 1,013,547,506| 173,864,499 
1980.2 20 2 T2115 11)82731.788'851| 9:593.415.109 |1,997.576,799| 4.272 36| 2.039.773.2302) 300,300,521 
193 sorceress 114597°873'311| 8.373,226,997 |1,902,800,823| 3,933,060, 3,145, 427,968] 295,354,971 
HOBO M ss coe sles II1T1|77316,914, 8,365,565,444 11,90 861/487 3, 954'397,953|2,154,629,644|295,311,020 
HOST Ne flomsiciecta *1555'l7"7307856,097| 8,252,020, 105 |1,923.709,614|3,939,292,859| 2, 186,323,584) 298,349,032 
Haag goof IT] 8188 Bae aelous G08 Gora 408 tee an| cont edg Suara g38 20 
nee 20,331] 7,190,36 ; (472,925, 740| 2,044,845, 620, 
1939 abs. secesernt nals a 2b, 507 Pt 92 *39511,641,899,401| 3,458,082,590) 2,064,813,376| 270,720,360 
19 L(e). 933,674,328| 6/074,386,150|1,655,309, 486| 3,416, 172,811 2,101, 006,451|270,286,465 
19. ‘ae 5 , 5750 |1, B84, 738, 851 8, 360, 162/381) 2)116,261,637| 270,961,395 
1942-43. 647,953,325 1'464/911)2'148,407°7571 271,912,170 
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Gross. Tax Rates on Real Property in 


Man- 
Year hattan, | Brooklyn} Queens Rich- 
(Cal.) Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1920... .]2 48-2 .53) 2.54 Z .54 2 .53 
1925... .}2 69-2 69} 2.71 2.69 71 
1930....|2.70-2.62|] 2.65 2.68 2.71 
1931... .|2.72-2.61) 2.62 2.69 2.63 
1932....|2.68-2.65} 2.67 2.74 2.72 
1933....|2.43-2.39] 2.44 2.48 2.46 
1934... .|2.72-2.71] 2.81 2.83 2.80 
1935... .|2.82-2.79| 2.81 2.86 2.80 


N. Y. City—Tax Rate; House Census; Crime Data 


INGA: City, by Boroughs 


Man-, 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn|} Queens Rich- 
Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1936 2.70-2.72| 2.72 2.79 2.73 
1937....|2.76-2.74) 2.78 2.84 2.74 
1938....|2.93-2.92} 2.94 3.04 2.95 
1939....|1.45-1.43} 1.44 1.49 1.44 
1939-40. .|2.95-2.92| 2.95 3.04 2.95 
1940-41. .|2.98-2.96} 2.99 3.15 2.99 
1941-42. .|2.96-2.96} 2.96 3.09 2.98 
1942-43. .|2.98-2.98| 2.87 3.15 3.00 


Note—First rate in Manhattan-Bronx column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 


* Basie Tax Rates. ; 
dollar or dollars per $100 of assessed valuation— 
1925), 2.68; (1930) 2.53, (1935) 2.71; (1936) 2.65; 
1937) 2.64; (1938) 2.80; (1939-"40) 2.82; (1940-’41 
2.84; (1941-’42) 2.80; (1942-'43) 2.79. 

The gross tax rates consist of the basic tax rate 
for budget purposes, plus the rate added thereto 
for Citywide and Borough assessments levied and 
collectible with the taxes. 


Figures represent cents per | 


In the year ending June 30, 1942 the City of 
New York received $1,197,000,989 and spent $1,235,- 
521,394 and had, on June 30, 1942, a closing cash 
balance in banks of $91,051,934. : 


The sinking funl received 
out $136,250,900. 


The expenses of the city governfhent were $491,- 
924,936. 


$108,891,911 and paid 


In January, 1942, there were in the City of New 
York (assessed value in parenthesis) 683,239 im- 
proved parcels of real estate ($13,692,441,215). 

They include 477,248 1-family and 2-family 
houses ($3,309,055,535); 1-family houses, 304,940 
($1,950,401,013) 2-family houses, 172,308 ($1,358,- 


654,522); loft, store and office buildings, 20,715 - 


($3,164,493,515). 

Walk-up flats, 135,207 ($1,726,840,080); elevator 
houses, 17,062 ($2,285,486,340); garages, 11,989 
($325,852,175); warehouses, 2,559 $167,422,400). 

Factories, 8.627 ($459,193,050); hotels, 516 ($329,- 
564,200); theatres, 759 ($184,442,100). ¢ 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 


Arrests nie ai ¥ Arrests 
Wear t———___.____——— | Police ‘olice ear |————— ———— | Poli 

(Cal.) |Homi-| Other Tot. all| Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-; Other | Tot. all Fores Denes 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend, || * cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 

No. oO. No. No. Dollars 
377 | 13,350| 465,576] 18,633|60,198,591 
433 | 13/925] 477,324| 19:333163,910,282 
He | 1200) AGE Bs eraeae 
351 | 16,613] 556,640) 19° Sorat eb 
EP | S08] gb] Ghee 
is eRe Bee: 
‘ ‘3S 348] 19,346|66,606,993 

‘ 241 | 14°316/1,046, 154! 
S249] Wises] aoioueree|ie4o..-| 205 | 18-708) Sas.e7s| in ras ar oat art 
Se aa grea] 7.042.846 30 | 12,578] 937,764] 17,952|67,177,831 


Figures gathered b: 


in institutions. 

Of those not in the labor force—not occu 
per cent are 18-19 years of age. 

The above figures hd the Bureau of the Census as 
on a 5 per cent samp 


THE UNOCCUPIED CLASSES ’ 


the United States Census Bureau indi 
mately 20 per cent of the male population 14 years of age aa Leek phe gs: 
Of these about 9 per cent are in school, over 5 per cent are 


ty of New ¥ - 
ver are not in the labor fry ii 


“unable to work,’’ and 1 per cent are 


pied—11 or 12 per cent are 20 to 24 years of age, and 34 


to th 


e of the total population, all classes, net “lasses, are approximations based 


Homicides in the 


City of New York 


Source; The Chief Medical Examiner ; 


Manhattan—(1922) 201; 
926) 2 


(1925) 231; (1 18; 7) 220; 1928) 257: 
1929) 259: (1930) 273; (1931) 333: (1932) 330? 
1933) 293; (1934) 232; (1935) 245: (1936) 234! 
937) 231} 1938) 167; (1939) 189: (1940) 173: 
(1941 


89. . 
Brooklyn—(1925) 81; (1926) 82; (1927) 87: (1928) 
92° (1929) 114; (1930) 148; (1931) 124: (1932) 140; 
(1933) 138; (1934) 120; (1935) 104; (1936) 79; (19373 
70: (1938) 86; (1939) 72; (1940) 58; (1941) 66. 
ronx=-(1924) 33; (1925) 22: (1926) 19: (i927) 
33; (1928) 23: (1929) 29; (1930) 40; (1931) 70; 
42; (1933) 40; (1934) 34; (1935) 39; (1936) 
37) 22; (1938) 26; (1939) 23; 1940) 35; 
(1941) 23 


Queens—(1922) 13; (1923) 20; (1924) 18; (1925) 
15; (1926) 22; (1927) 28: (1928) 22: (1929) 22: 
(1930). 31: (1931) 39; (1932) 40; (1933) 47; (1934) 
33;. (1935) 36; (1936) 32; (1937) 25; (1938 ; 


5 12; 
(1939) 14; (1940) 18; (1941) 9. 


Richmond—(1922) 7; (1923) 6; (1924) 7: 
(1926) 3; (1927) 4; (1998) 65: iba cf 
HS in) BF GBB) & GR 
Ube a ; (1938) 3; (1939) 

hole City—(1920) 344: 
(i og: idza ope 


(1925) 7; 
2; (1930) 6: 
7; (1935) 3: 
4; (1940) 9: 


7; (1936) 372; (1937 
(1939) 302; (1940) 285; (1941) 290 


21; (192) 
2 (1827 3 
38; (1933) 40: (1934) Cissqy'33 


(1937) 30; (1938) 22° 91: hak 
Salata Cat yee 40) 22) Ok 


ENTE ete OAR EN ND A COR MG SEP 


i 


ie 


BOY BAT ae 


P 
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> 
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N. Y. City—Manufactures; Trade, Retail and Wholesale 903 


Manufactures in New York City 
Souree: United States Bureau of the Census 


Wage | Wages in Value of WwW 
es Year Products Year |Estab. bares epee Ph as 
No. [{Av.No.| Dollars Dollars Yo, JAv.N Dol 
PROG... 19,243 388,586 196,656,000 1,172,870,000/|1927..... 27,076 559,507 904,646327 5 722 091 250 
904..... 20,839 464,716 248,128,000 1,526,523,000//1929..... 29,361/561,814/910,509,59 5,908, 03,241 
1909... ... 25,933 553,923 323,414,000 2,027,425,000)/1931..... 26,232/471,999 678,705,151 4373,911,699 
1914:....| 29,621 585,279 357,498,000 2,299,832 000| 1983 2.) 19,233/391,391 '438,778,462 2 860,672,855 
TOLD. 32,590 638,775 805,822,451 5,260,707,577/|1935..... ,061|485,144 582,298,673 3,666,218,239 
as EO teh peraes pM piety Esinatr aa beets Batak 22,235/506,208 629,750,581 3)962,292,660 
eis are : 77, . ’ 5, ; E | a Se 5 , f 

1925..... 23°714|538,845|844'648,136(5/324'413'612 mn We 


The 1935 and 1937 figures include printing and publishing. 
SUMMARY FOR 1939 BY BOROUGHS 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- 
Borough Estab. Earners Year terials Posoee : 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dolla 
u OC AS eee 1,082 18,577 24,100,454 52,533,884 118,752,382 
STOO ELVES 2 5/s\eie 0 pete vc «aide 4,910 135,422 155,948,038 445,684,462 870,578,728 
Manhattan .....<.-...-... 18,949 300,102 378,629,784 1,469,212,872 2,618,700,898 
RIOR wm eevee cr ny eee 1,544 52,485 65,410,911 220,625,778 423,431,391 
See SRCHIMONG 6 ow. ee ee ee 166 6,080 8,666,475 49,687,473 80,286,876 
; 1939 DATA FOR NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLIS 
Seen eee 
New York City-Newark-Jersey Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
City Industrial Area Estab. Earners Year terials Products 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
(oe og Os US eo a 33,385 849,608 1,042,681,700 | 3,887,580,270 | 6,948,444,631 
CSE Oe SSE ae ne 28,007 848,345 1,046,186,704 | 3,886,157,018 | 6,764,287,881 
a Counties, 1939 
Portion in New York State, tot. 27,174 534,008 659,574,579 | 2,344,928,296 | 4,295,585,062 
Westchester....... Belen inie 523 21,342 26,818,917 107,183,827 186,834,787 
Portion in New Jers: 6,211 315,600 383,107,121 | 1,542,651,974 | 2,652,859,569 
RRs ales waeyere © ee Eee 54 25,952 31,911,188 162,673,167 250,532,158 
Aes me 2,028 78,008 95,905,353 322,513,735 613,335,338 
1,778 86,132 109,361,585 421,863,846 765,853,956 
414 36,170 41,437,637 349,427,609 5 ; 
934 56,947 60,639,004 123,621,468 264,651,471 
509 32,391 43,852,354 162,552,149 293,402,598 


: Retail Trade in N. Y. City, 1939, by. Chief Kinds 


; Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Sales in Wages in 
Kind of Business Stores Year Employees Year 
115,219 3,192, 304 335,833 400 O88 
MEOLORER ST aerrs Saas is 84 = Point aye : 192, ; f 

Ba our Ra Mute lteiiialecars ier, v eoy 5 a6 sem © Syia 47,995 ,670 52,848 66,546 

General merchandise group..........---+++-+-- 4,215 397,968 56,364 68,842 

SANDATEC PIOUD:. oc sees eee eer ees cero ewcees 12,630 477,368 49,222 71,572 

Furniture—household—radio group............ 3,893 157,741 13,992 23,936 

PIEGICUVS STOUR occ. 6 an Ge, + austieae cover ees 1,166 161,410 8,644 14,669 

Lumber, paint, glass, wallpaper, etc............ * 1,657 711,304 p 5,116 8,933 

PAP GWATC BIOUD:. oo. sage ce tec e ew nse gee ese 1,655 25,455 1,968 2,674 

BEST (alt 2 CY ee ee ac ea 11,438 341,385 81,085 73,866 

Drinking places,.......------sese ewe e eee neee 5,201 119,644 16,752 18,328 

SATEC CME REN ch els <n cdma! vio caw. cis'v one 4,006 88,802 9,961 11,374 

_ Liquor stores (packaged goods).......----.-+-- 911 52,552 2,373 4,3 

BP IEWElIY ISEOLER:. 5 5.2 oeie bee's ols ov ase ceeds cere 843 39,459 3,127 6,298 
MPIIGORISHOLES cic c tbs cre tere tec sleeme re neces 489. 11,234 a yh li 2,306 _ 

AUIS SR Ce ee ee cre 791 15,206 1,442 1,866 

_ Cigar stores, cigar stands.......-..-..+-++-+++- 4,456 52,166 2,053 2,599 

AER Ee ois Sac cats ool ta 1,212 14,489 1,984 2)486 

CN GUSTS ATES Sire ge eee 1,768 15,103 1,691 1,643 

MOPEMEET SUIS! cialeveaiccle < ccc gar Gv geen ne woes ine 1yo8 Leys aii 


Second-hand Stores, clothing, books, etc........ 
Second-han@ Stores, ree oe I 


RETAIL SUMMARY, 1939, BY BOROUGHS 


Sales Pro- Em- Payroll 


‘ Stores in Year prietors ployees in Year 

a eee Eee 

— No. $1,000 No. No. $1,000 

ee. wool 17,088 348,870 16,463 ° 26,342 32,883 
769,05 36,696 65,772 80,199 
1,588,756 33,817 201,600 256,695 
133 14,472 37, 46,142 
50,778 2,307 4,211 4,859 


especially jobbers, sell also at retail, and it is not easy to P 
i to the Census the wholesale trade in New York City (1939) was: : 

eee Poa cad asics in year, $12,954,252,000; operating expenses, $1,148,338,000, active pro- 
rietors, 15,267; employes, 241,4(5; payroll. in year, $545,796,000;. stocks on hand at end of year, 

| 3 ‘as follows—by service and limited function merchants, $5,417,476,000; by manu- 
i AR es ht te ath, nhockst, $1,982,804,000; by those without stocks, $1,388,494,000; petroleum 
pulk: stations, $113,677,000; agents and brokers, $4,009,458,000; by assemblers (mostiy farm products), 


42,346,000. 


In Labor Force Not in Labor Force 
Employed Seeking Work 
Popul- noe sap = rae 
ation ‘ota on Pub. mers’ y NY, 
f Work Exper- In Inst 
en ss Mase ree ah ues Total ienced Total School |tution 
City total ger 34.202 
747 |3,474,760| 2,839,366 103,386! 532,008} 459,422) 2,627,987) 474,543) 34, 
hice 180" 304| "624°055 0,702 17,279| 96,074 81,897 506,249} 96,632 nach: 
Brooklyn... .| 2,169,260|1,199,092 984,396 34°159| 180,537| 154,930] 970,168] 175,787 644 
Manhattan | 1,612,275] 993,545 783,564 38,744| 171,237 152,680| 618,730) 105,219 SNe 
Queens. .,.| 1,052,339] 584,495 501,562 69) 73,243 61,708| 467,844| 84,778 wo 
Richmond. . 138,569 73,573 59,142 3,514 10,917 8,207 ,996] 12,127) 2, 
City total 
' Male..... 2,989,576|2,424,740| 1,964,346 86,845| 373,549} 335,922) 564,836) 248,124) 18,746 
eons ene 555,013} 450,350 368,191 14,291 7,86: 60,934| 104,663) 50,975) 5,359 
Brooklyn... .| 1,063,403} 852,218 694,090 29,538] 128,590} 115,110) 211,1 93,053| 3,479 
Manhattan 86,059 40,561 493,039 31,304|- 116,218; 106,438 145,4 53,705| 5,622 
Queens... . 513,780} 426,087 364,547 8,626 52,914 46,910 87,693} 44,103) 2,204 
Richmond. . 71,321 55,524 44,479 3,086 7,959 6,530 15,797 6,288] 2,082 
City total 
Fanvale! .| 3,113,171/1,050,020 875,020 16,541] 158,459} 123,500] 2,063,151} 226,419) 15,456 
Bronx, 22.0 aye: 291| °173;705 142,511 2,988 8,2 20,96 401,586} 45,657 ,029 
Brooklyn.. 5,857 346,874 290,306 4,621 51,947 39,820! 758,983] 82,734! 4,237 
Manhattan 1398 216) 352,984 290,525 55,019 46,242) 473,232 61,51 6,02 
Queens. 538,559| 158,408 137,015 1,064| 20,329 14,798} 380,151 40,675| 2,788 
Richmond, . 67,248] 18,049 14,663 428 2,958 1,677 49,199 5,83 


classified with ‘“‘Other Races’’ 
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Persons 14 Years and Over by Employment Status, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


GAINFUL WORKERS 14 YEARS AND OVER, 1940, 1930 


Figures for nonwhite gainful workers in 1930 have been revised to exclude Mexicans who were ~ 
in the 1930 Census. 


All classes Nonwhite 
Male Female Male Femaie 
1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 

City Total..| 2,424,740 2,324,296 | 1,050,020 862,662 142,149 124,674 | 105,098) 79.505 

Bronx. ..).. 450,350 412)535 173,705 137,299 6,140 4,028 4,504 2,331 

Brooklyn. 852,218 828,407 346,874 280,703 29,411 24,590 21,407} 13,888 

Manhattan 640,561 675,041 352,984 319,826 98,064 89,091 72,407) 58,741 

Queens. ... 26,087 358,040 158,408 110,926 7,692 6,064 6,014 4,171 

Richmond , 55,524 50,273 18,049 13,908 842 901 766 37 


EMPLOYED WORKERS 14 YEARS AND OVER (EXCEPT ON PUBLIC EMERGENCY WORK) 1940 


. ; Operatiy. Servi borers,’ 
City Total Profes- | Clerical, |Craftsmen Satid "7 Domestic passe exnerel 
sional sales Kindred | service domes. farm 
oy A os 1,964,346) 126,887 446, 199 319,308] 388,788 
ere ,964, ; ie : 6,976 256,696] 111,567 
een i 368,191 19,220 90,241 68,369 79,191 412 39,112 14,810 
Brooklyn... 694,090] 38,073 162,733 117,777 156,536 1,176 62,88 5,349 
Manhattan} 493,039) 45,660 95,853 51.61 "5 4)467 105,690 29,293 
Queens... . 364,547 21,285 9,395 73,134 65,845 837 9 * 18,035 
cutighmond 44.479 2,649 7,977 81410 7,6 84 7,052 4080 
y Total, 
Female... 875,020| 90,145} 324,605 10,171 191, 
Bronx....| 142,511] 11630 2 177 32990 8s io'eey 71003 
Brooklyn. . 290,306] 25,076 114,303 3,794 81,217| 29,205 20:384 1,359 
Manhattan 290,525 > 38,899 3,213 159 48/691 63,662 43/173 "376 
Queens 137, 015| 12/264 64,524 1,874 26,116 121667 12,153 331 
Richmond 4,663 2,283 6,270 126 2,292 1,509 1,271 42 


New York City Food Supply 
Source: Commissioner of Markets and U. s. Dept. of Agriculture 


Articles of food delivered (local slaughter ex- 
cluded) in New York, Jersey City, Hoboken, in 
1941 included 566,448, 590 lbs. of meat on the hoof 
Se aia subdivided as follows (lbs. )—steers 
357,095,900; cows, 21,351,000; bulls, 17,127,000; veal 


a 
Cbs.) total—850,111,160, including steer, 295, 646, =e 
400; cow, 37,129,325; bull, 27,951,150; veal and calf, 3 


75,125,000: lamb and mutton, 131,691,010; hogiacs 
281,853,675; goat, 1,995; horse, 712, tits 


t Country-dressed “meats (bs. eae 14,622,335; | 
and calf, 58,333,410; lamb, 93,385,720; mutton, j 
5,125,500; hog, 1 14) 029° 1080; goat 880 Hann bey lamb, ie ,305; hog, 252,360; goat, 129, 700; total— 4 
verresh and as, 281; ee eet! tet Imports of meat were discontinued, Dec. 11, 1941. 


18,979; pork, 127, Her 113; beef trimmings, 2,139,733; 
pork trimmings, 8,381,280; sausage, 7,488,190—total 
Weight, 196,899,1 

Cured meats Pate provisions (lbs. je perts ak 989; 
pork, 48,121,851; smoked meats, 22,712, lard, 
cee ve 6,949; lard ‘substitute, 17,664,560; ES 

in 

Locally dressed meats, under federal inspection 


Other food receipts in New York ‘City alone, in 
1941, were: butter, rich 121,659 lbs.; milk, 37,424,902 
Ibs.; cheese, 74,882,720 lbs.; eggs, 6,488, 810 crates 
of 30 doz. each; ail 1,487,889 lbs.; frozen cream, 
100,801 lbs.; condensed ‘milk, fr resh, 55. 
of 40 quarts’ each. ‘ 

Poultry, 248,172,200 Ibs\; ‘live poultry, 7,910: cas 
loads. Fat 


54,001 cans 3 


4 
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New York City—Employed Workers, 1940, by Industries 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; covers persons 14 years and over. i 
Excludes Those on New Brook- | Man- Rich- 


Public Emergency Work York Bronx lyn hattan | Queens| mond 
Agriculture, for 
“Agriculture. enery Zora; 277] eral 85, «| «ER2G, B88 
ieee (exeept logging) and fishery 655) 5) 398 109 : 43 
DRED Seiwne Goan Mc's. cajseive ao ucals ahs wv, 996 
ROOMMATE OE a wed s.0'e, F Giv pital wes das M47 6 ay ty a8 = 
Crude petrol and natural gas products....... 78 7 26 30 TE Mi deans 
Other mines and quarries.................. 825) 133 199 260 
+ Saas aterenate Hatin) Gia) alba Aon 2G) Bae 
WOR PC ee, oe Se 746, i ‘ 7,063 : 
Food and kindred products................ 67,648] 11,361 (815) {853 ae ie 
Textile mill products........ Sey ERS eS 42/081 7,584) 17,581] 8,777] 7,786 "353 
Sale Sa and other fabric textile products... . mee 58,766] 110,854) 46,879] 18/565) 1,540 
ne iss, PS Fe ee il 18 13 FE 
Saw mills and planing mills................ 1,407 153 654 153 426 2i 
Furniture, store fixtures, misc. wooden goods 21,104 3,670 9,573) 3,639) 3,986) 236 
Paper and allied products............ Ser: 20,049) 2,669) 9,444) 3,631 3,987 328 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ... 81,528 14,677 27,452 19,681 18,667, 1,051 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 30,400 4,156 11,818 6,684 6,991 1751 
Petroleum and coal products............... 8,074 784 2/491 1,507 2/495 "197 
Leather and leather products............... 16,702}. 5,238 13,798 4,594 2,929) 143 
Stove, clay and glass products.............. 8,366) 1,287 3,143 1,458 1,976 502 
Iron and steel and their products........... 24,332) 3,339) 10,792 3,865) 5,914 422 
Nonferrous metals and their products....... 21,099 3,913 8,231 3,785 4,713 457 
“GLUES SSE Oe ee eee 44,459) 6,685 17,770 7,500} 11,754 7 
Automobile and auto equipment............ 5,256) 843 1,767 949 1,588 109 
Transportation equipment, except auto.,.... 21,985) 1,757 11,321 1,973 4,478 2,456 
Other and not specified manufac. industries... 75,322 13,737 34,214 19,122 16,756 1,493 
aeemaportation, communication and other ; a 
(oS EEA a Sa eee 51,416) 45,592) 84,993) 57,684) 55,162 68; 
Railroads (inc, repair shops) and railway ex- 4/880 
Oy LER OSes) Sn 7,292) 6,788 9,240 8,272) 1,187 
Trucking service..... 4,758 11,092 6,76. 5,221 
Other transportation. y 17,108 37,114 28,822 16,262 3,380 
PaAEAENIBMINEISSFLEACSEN a a0) © ip cvele\s cin. ore) aint slw.s © 6.5'> 6,517 11,594 6,661 10,580 1,055 
NE Te PND Seta ciel kets e's oe vd gee DW op aia 9,917 18,405 6,496 14,827 1,552 
Wholesale and retail trade..........4..... 621,757| 124,775) 215,145) 171,098} 101,291 9,448 
RT PCO NUAGE oie Onin delays vo. a cles bie snie 99,660) 20,520) 36,612) 24,860) 16,252 1,416 
Food and dairy stores HB AK SY lo iis iee 133,741 30,344 50,434) 26,911 23,380) 2,672 
Hating and drinking places................ 112,822} 16,490} 26,959) 52,177; 15,917) 1,279 
Motor vehicles and accessories, retailing and 
02 aS eS eae oe ee 17,299 3,352 5,929 2,710 4,801 507 
IRNOMITCCONL EFBOG.. oe. eee ce ne tee seen 258,235) 54,069) 95,211 64,440) 40,941 3,574 
Finance, insurance and real estate........ 224,460} 38,513) 62,612} 71,257; 47,234 4,844 
Business and repair services............... 74,133 14,141 22,966) 21,822 14,142) 1,062 
Auto storage, rental and repair service...... 25,738 5,104 8,587 6,651 4,966) 430 
Business and repair service, except auto..... 48,395 9,037 14,379 15,171 9,176 632 
MTMMREITELBOEUICES ee or ol. ys, ccciw eo © nla.s'y.0 vere, 6 293,887 35,839) 76;960| 139,331 38,075) 3,682 
(NED Seg 7 be Ae ee A 135,788) 10,893} 33,119) 74,651 15,296 1,829 
Hotels and lodging places.................. 55,832! 7,017 8,062) 32,615) 7,768 370 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing.............. 45,141 7,961 16,847} 13,875 5,908 550 
Misc. personal service...............5.+00: 57,126) 9,968 18,932} 18,190 9,103 933 
Amusement, recreation and related service 42,996 6,348 10,696 17,841 7,630) 481 
Professional and related service........... 247,816 39,841] (75,075 90,987) 35,196 6,717 
PEREIRA PR oe, voc onic ace 6 hsm cisnae ie 126,733) 24,956) 40,573) 24,781) 29,489 6,934 
Industry not reported,................2.4. 73,639/ 11,074) 31,948 16,622} 12,978 1,017 
‘otal:...... Et ov eR Dee SODA 2,839,366| 510,702) 984,396| 783,564) 501,562) 59,142 


Of the 2,424,''40 classified male workers in 1940 in the city 14 years and over in age, 628,192 were in 
the age class 25-34 years; 618,495 were 35-44 years; 484,883 were 45-54 years; 270,482 were 20-24 years; 


152,353 were 55-59 years; 97,538 were 60-64 years; 81,163 were 18-19 years; 63,020 were 65-74 years; _ 


22,180 were 16-17 years; 5,697 were 75 years and over; 787 were 14-15 years. 
\ 


New Cost of Living Index for New York City 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1935-’39 = 100 


Fuel, 
electric-| House- | Miscel- 
Period Allitems| Food (|Clothing| Rent | ity, and |furnish-| laneous 
- ice ings 

1937—Maren 15... 101.3 103.3 102.1 99.3 100.1 103./ 99.4 
i UNG PLB yale,c.+ sicje iets wie ls\/0i 6 101.4 102.7 103.6 99.7 98. 104, 100.0 
September 15............ 103.9 108.0 106.0 100.2 99. 106.7 100.8 
December 15..........--- 102.8 104.4 104.6 101. 100.0 105.3 101.1 
1938—March 15..........-+++-+ 99.6 97.0 102.4 101.4 99. 191.8 100.4 
BMATIC EO ete ativize sa sisie's s 6 99.7 97.1 101.5 101.5 . 98.6 100.8 101.4 

September 15.........-.- 100.3 98.9 100.5 101.7 98.5 99.4 101.6 , 
Decemper 15...........--] 100.2 98.6 100.0 102.0 99.9 99.3 101.3 
1939—March 15.........0..-..- 99.2 96.3 99.8 102.1 99.3 97.8 101.0 
Usui U5 ae ence hee ac 98,2 3.7 99.8 102.3 97.8 97.3 100.9 
September 15,........... 101.3 100.6 99.8 102.4 98.0 99.9 102.7 
December 15... 100.1 97.1 102.5 98.7 100.9 102.6 
1940—March 15...........-..-- 101,2 99.8 101.9 102.6 Wee 98. 102.5 
PARE Liv eeatsiag biter crass 2% 101.6 S010" je LOT 102.6 : 97.5 102.4 
September 15..........-. * JOU 99.1 101.0 +} 102.7 99.8 97.0 103.2 
December 15...........-- 100.9 |. .98.6 101.2 102.7 100.8 96.6 103.1 
~1941—March 15... 101.5 » 99 101.6 102.7 103.5 96.6 103.3 
MASTS Jame 1Bis)5 22; 5 LS 106.7 103.1 102.8 103.4 100.1 103.9. 
eins J september 1550s ou | » 10678 109.8 109.7 102.9 104.1 106.9 105.0 
mo dee cc | HES | HBR | Bee | IM | ite | tHe | ig 

4 March i169 2s uate. eke Ove, f . ei . f fy 

i : RING Loita act tain ice) (Le2 120.4 125.5 103.1 104.6 118.5 110.5 


“ 


om 
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The Water Supply of New York City 


Source: N. Y. City Dept. of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity 


Capac- 
Capac- Area : 
Reservoirs — eres Mth Reservoirs ~.. 1aSa:, | tome ne ae 
7 , on, 2 
Acres Miles Feet | Gals. Acres | Miles| Feet | Gals. 
Fig 769.2} 1,20| 329.1] 10.898 
Se ad : Basin . 5,131.2| 8.01} 587.0] 82,356 1,062.4 1-66 309-1 14.839 
Ashokan—W. Basin eras 6:38 380-6 48.078 222] 0.19| 496.0 380 
Reuse hiss... 121} 2,218'3] 3:47] 367.0] 30,573 168-9] 0.26) 504-1 165 
Scioharia. 12.22. 1145.0] 1.78]1,130.0| 19.583 101-1) 0.16] 582-1] $65 
iin. We 45 0.07) 409.1 99 560.0} 0. % ae 
SWAIN PUSS, Say oe olla, « 45. ( 1 160.1 132 1984 perks 
iit 425.3) 5. A ; 
Total occas” 11,892.9| 18.41]....... 181,799 a8 80 ae 5243 
06.1] 0.95} 399.1] 7.070 ; 05 i 
Barrett's Pond. “88.1 O41 78.1 mae 115.2} 0.18| 829.6 200 
Boy'd Comers... 396.9] 0.46 579.6 1,696 11,752.3] 18.40|....... 103,075 
Eee Wear. i 1,082.8 89 502.1] 10,427||, Grand total ... .123,645.2) 36.81]. -..... 284,874 
The deepest well on Long Island is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet.- 
WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 
: 3 Priv. Year |Ma’h, Priy ; 
y (any upon "| Bkin.| Que. | Rich.| Cos. | Total] (Cal.) | Brx. | BkIn.| Que./ Rich.| Cos. | Total 
“¢" . . 
.9 | 32.9 | 528.5/1936...| 541.2] 260.6] 87.7] 23.6 | 59.4 | 972.5 
qpia aat 138-8 13:0 183 34.6 | 528.9|1937...| 545.4| 257.2) 90.0] 23.4 | 59:3 | 975.3 
1920 $66/5| 187.2| 18.1 | 18.4 | 45.0 | 734:9!1938 537.0] 273.5] 87.5! 22.3 | 60. 980.3 
1933. 2) 487-2! 28-9 | 21:7 | 45.2 | 839.611939..-| 545.6] 269.5] 99.4] 23.8 | 64.1 | 1,002 
‘ 1930. Hee 258.4| 78.2 | 29.8 |, 54:5 | 985.3/1940...| 487.8] 260.3] 93.0] 21:2 | 60.4 | 922.7 
1938. *| 59974] 251.91 $7.2 |.23:1 | 58.5 | 950.1/1941.. | 508.3| 267/8/102.7! 22.0 | 63.4 | 964.2 
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Work is in progress 
lion gallons. 


Rhode Island. | bape beeen hoe 

and Bronx roton wate - 
oe 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the 
Byram in 1896. 

ill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tamed ae tab Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
in the Catskills. 

harie watershed with a drainage area 
of Bil ere miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. 
The flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 
Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 

The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
shed, which has a drainage area of 257 square 

iles. { 
the Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
sate yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 

Brooklyn—The Catskill system together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 


* for Brooklyn, with the exception of the Twenty- 


ninth Ward, which is supplied by the N. Y. Water 
ay ee city supplies the First, Second, 
Third and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the 
borough is supplied by 2 private water companies. 
The Catskill system furnishes about one-half of 
the total supply to the borough, the other halt 
being supplied by the City and private water com- 
panies from underground sources. 
Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
Catskill system, supplemented by s small amount 
from local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
reservoir for the Catskill system, is in this bor- 


ough. 
st of the Catskill system was about $193,- 
oot gots which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


worne city, in 1941, got $38,812,024 from the sale 


f water. 
: Hill View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of 
the New York City line and 15 miles south of 
Kensico, 

The Hudson River is crossed by a tunnel wholly 
in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have been built, each containing 
about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets of water 
are thrown into the air, permitting admixture of 
oxygen from the atmosphere and removal of un- 
desirable gases and other matters causing tastes 
and odors. Another basin, containing 3,200 nozzles, 


on a new water supply system, the Delaware, which will add three storage 
reservoirs of a combined capacity exceeding 230,000 million gallons, and a daily safe yield of 540 mil- 
eee On completion of the Delaware system New York City will have a dependable supply 
exceeding 1500 million gallons, or 614 million tons of water per day. To furnish this supply requires a 
drainage area of more than 1,700 square miles, an area greater than the entire land area of the State of 


is under construction at Kensico Reservoir, to 
aerate Delaware water. pie f 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hill 
View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced 
into the water for the destruction of germ life. 
The gas, which is delivered compressed to a liquid 
state in steel containers, is neutralized or dis- 
sipated before the treated water reaches the dis- 
tribution pipes. 

From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and 
Delaware water will be delivered into the five 
boroughs by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
rock. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diamater 
from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. 
City Tunnel No. 2, which is 17 feet in diameter, 
is 20 miles long. From these two tunnels water 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to 6 feet in 
diameter, in the oe streets. / 

From the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 
of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and 
48-inch cast iron, extend to the 438 million gal- 
lon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, crossing 
the Narrows by means of flexible jointed cast- 
iron pipe buried~in trenches in the harbor bot- 
tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 inches in — 
diameter. 

The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery 
system within the City limits, including the two 
City Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and appur-_ 
tenances, and Silver Lake reservoir, exceed 
$96,000,000. 
High Pressure Fire Service System—The high 
pressury fire service system in Manhattan is 
ounded by 34th St., Madison Ave., 24th St., Lex- 
ington Ave., 14th St., 3rd Ave, Bowery, Houston 
St., East River, Battery, North River. There are 
two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West Sts., 
and Oliver and South Sts. Each station has six 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps. Hither fresh 


The supply is furnished by two stations, one 
cated ab the, eS , 
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The New York 


907 
Public Library 


Source: An Official of the Institution - ‘ 


The Central Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
Similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
lifraries work in concert with the schools and pay 


special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 


born citizens. In addition to the branches there 
are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 
the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). 

The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building and the Annex at 137 W. 25th St., in 
addition to their main reading rooms, have special 
rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 
maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, Slavonic 
literature, Jewish literature, Oriental literature, 
economic and public documents, periodicals, science, 
technology, and newspapers. 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 


y *® Manhattan—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broadway; 


/ 
; 


* The Administration headquarters are 


61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 10 Seventh 
Ave., South; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 E. 10th 
St.; 251 W. 13th St.; 228 E. 23d St.; 209 W. 23d 
St.; 137 W. 25th St. (Library for the Blind); 348 
BE. 32nd St.; 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 
742 10th Ave., near 5ist St.; 121 E. 58th St.; 328 
E. 67th St.; 190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. 
1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 8ist St.; 112 E. 96th St.; 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th 
St.; 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave., room 108a; 
Columbia Univ. Library; 9.W. 124th St.; 224 E. 


~ OTHER LIBRARIES 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West and 77th St. 


American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 


Broadway. 
British Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 


Plaza. 
Columbia Dniv., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
Cooper ag Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
M. 


. M. to P, M. 
ench Institute, 22 E. 60th St. 
Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 7ist St. Admittance by 
appointment to students of art. 
Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St.—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 
Genealogical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 
Open 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; closed on Sundays. 
Grolier, 47 W. 60th, St. 
Hispanic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except August and holidays. 
Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sa., Bronx. 
Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


125th St.; 518 W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St.; 503 
W. 145th St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th 
st bncs W. 179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave., near 


Richmond—14 Bay Street, St. George; 75 Bennett 
St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. New 
Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 Amboy 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Giffords Lane, Great Kills; 155 
Third St.. New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library)- 

The Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th St.; 
877 Southern’ Blyd.; 910 Morris Ave., cor. 162d 
St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 FE. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 
Ave. (Clason’s Pt.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
797 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St.; 325 City Island 
Ave.; 4100 Lowerre Place; 4304 Katonah Ave.; 1400 
Dolen Park. 

Hours, Oentral Building: 9 A.M. to 10 P!M.; 1 to 
10 P.M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

As of Dec. 31, 1941, the Library contained 2,831.- 
334 books and pamphlets in the Reference Depart- 
ment, and 1,519,802 in the Circulation Department 
and the Municipal Reference Library; a total of 


4,351,136. The Reference readers in 1941 numbered 


1,626,869 and they consulted 3,765,189 volumes; 
Circulation books borrowed totaled 10,137,664; per- 
sons entering the main Library numbered 3,331,309. 
The assets, as of Dec. 31, 1941, were valued at 
$43,008,998; expenditures in 1941 were $3,442,149. 

The defense program and the war effort ac- 
counted for a large part of the use of the New York 
Public Library in 1941-1942. Books were supplied 
by the Library for use in technical schools. Books, 
pamphlets and periodicals relating to military and 
industrial engineering were in great demand. Maps 
of and books about the Far East were much used. 
Percentages for the most heavily used classes in 
the main stack collection (not including the special 
reading rooms) were—Economics and sociology, 
20.62; literature (American and foreign) 15.07; 
history, 10.87; technology, 8.26. 


IN MANHATTAN 

Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5 

Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 

Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. 4 

Mercantile; 17 E. 47th St.—8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 

Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82d 
St.—Open daily, 10A.M.to5P.M. 4 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 

New York Society, 53 E. 79th St.—Open 9 A, M 
to 6 P. M. 

New York University, Washington Square; Univer* 
sity Heights. 

Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. 

Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
8:45 A. M. to5 P.M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 

United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
daily except Sunday, 9 A._M. to 9 P. M. 

Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At_ branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P. M. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d St. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass’n—At branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., Sundays excepted. 


‘The Queens Borough Public Library 


in the 


Central Building, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 


which was built 


as well as 
14 libraries 


1 
an 1940 


. private endowments, 
ouis J, Bailey. f 


Blvd.; Broadway, 32-43 Steinway Ave., L. I. City; 
Corona, 41-08 102nd St.; Elmhurst, 8601 Broad- 
way; Far Rockaway, 1637 Far Rockaway Blvd.; 
Flushing, 4125 Main St.; Glendale, 78-60 73rd 
Place; Hollis, 190-32 Jamaica Ave.; Jackson 
Heights, 76-08 37 Ave.; Maspeth, 71-10 Grand 
St.; McGoldrick, 161-26 Northern Blvd., Flushing; 
Middle Village, 7517 Metropolitan Ave.; Morris 


Park, 111-16 Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill; North- - 


ern Blvd., 98-18 Astoria Blyd., E. Elmhurst; Qzone 
Park, 9511 101 Ave.; Poppenhusen, 121-23 14 Ave., 
College Point; Queens Village, 214-61 Jamaica Ave., 
Richmond Hill, 118-14 Hillside Ave.; Ridgewood, 
2012 Madison St.; St. Albans, 187-10 Linden Blvd.; 
Seaside, 206 Beach 91 St., Rockaway Beach; Stein- 
way, 2161 31 St., L. I. City; Sunnyside, 45-60 
47th Sts, L. I. City; Whitestone, 14-16 150th St.; 
Woodhaven, 8541 Forest Parkway; 
§4-22 Skillman Ave. 

Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A, M, 
to9 P. M. : 


:30 P.M’ 


Woodside, . 


a =. 


* 4- 
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Brooklyn Public Library 
: Source: An Official of the Library 


The Library has a Central Building, 35 branches, 
four deposit stations, and more than 500 agencies 
for the distribution of books in schools, hospitals, 
police and fire stations, factories, etc. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. Opened to the public in February, 1940, 
this buMding, built by the City at a cost to date of 
$5,000,000, is not yet completed. It houses the 
Cataloging, Book Order, Central _ Registration, 
Central Circulation, and Library Extension De- 
partments. Special collections, such as Art and 
Music, Science and Industry, are maintained. There 
are separate Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. 
Both circulation and reference service, including 
readers’ advisory service, is offered to adults. . 

Twenty-one of the 35 branches are housed in 
buildings erected by Carnegie Funds;, 12 are in 
temporary quarters. All branches have reference 
service; in addition, special reference work, aimed 
is done in the Montague 
Branch. ‘ 

The Library has a total collection of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 volumes. Notable are the collection 
of music books and scores, books on costumes, chess 
and checker collection, Civil War and World War 
libraries, and Old Juvenile collection. 

The circulation of books for home use in 1940-’41 
totaled 6,555,512 volumes. The Library in 1941 had 
approximately 578,000 borrowers. | f 

The Library’s special services include supplying 
of classroom book collections, instruction of classes 
in the use of the library, story-telling, sponsorship 
of young people’s clubs, exhibition of materials 
from outside, maintenance of picture loan col- 
lections. Cooperation with the national defense 
program has been stressed since 1941 (see Con- 
gressional Record, April 22, 1941). 

President of the Board of Trustees, Roscoe C. E. 


Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St._and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Browns- 
ville, Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, 
Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St. 

Canarsie, 1064 EB. 95th St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 
and Union Sts.; Central Children’s, Grand Army 
Plaza; Central Circulation, Grand Army Plaza; 
City Park, St. Edwards St. and Auburn Pl.; Coney 
Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; Crown Heights, 401 
Rogers Ave.: DeKalb, Bushwick and DeKalb Aves., 


Parkway, Eastern Parkway and Schenectady Ave.; 
Extension Dept., Grand Army Plaza; Flatbush, 
Linden Blvd. and Flatbush Ave. 2 

Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen 
Beach, 2752 Gerrittsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman 
Ave. and Leonard St.; Irving, Irving Ave. and 
Woodbine St.; Kensingtoh, 771 McDonald Ave.; 
Kings Highway branch, 1653 E. 14th St., Leonard 
Devoe and Leonard Sts.; Macgn, Lewis Ave. and 
Macon St. 

Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E. 12th 
St.; Montague, 197 Montague St.; New Utrecht, 
8402 18th Ave.; Pacific, 4th Ave. and Pacific St.; 
Prospect, 6th Ave. and 9th St.; ed Hook, 
Richards St. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hop- 
kinson Ave. and Macon St.; Sheepshead Bay, 1802 
Jerome Ave.; South, 4th Ave. and 
Tompkins Park, Marcy and Greene Aves.: Wil- 
liamsburgh, Division and Marcy Aves. 

Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., and on legal 
holidays from 2 to 6 P.M.; Central Building open 
on weeks days 10 A.M. to 9 P.M., Saturdays 9 A.M. 
to 1 P.M., on holidays 2 to 6 P.M.; Montague 
Branch open weeks days 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Sundays 
and holidays 2 to 6 P.M. 


The Public School System” 


Source: 

Public, tax-supported, elementary, junior high, 
senior high and vocational high schools in the City 
of New York are under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Education, the new headquarters of 
ete are located at 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
yn. 3 

The Board of Education consists of 7 members, 
appointed by the Mayor for terms of 7 years—two 
members from Manhattan, two from Brooklyn, 
and one from each of the ather boroughs. The 
members are paid no salary. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief execu= 
tive officer of the Board of Education and of the 
educational system. 

The gradual decline in the amount and rate of 
register increase has resulted from the influence of 
a reoaae Oy ethene ae re 

nm the earlier years immigration was on 
which accounted for the large growth in Tieistor, 


: 


An Official 


of the Department 


Through restriction of immigration this source 
gee crings Ban bere ee 

n the second place the declining birth rate in 
New York City has materially reduced the size of 
the entering classes. 

The vocational group was the only one that 
showed an increase.over the previous year. 

The increase in the average daily register in the 
vocational Braue amounted to less than 1 per cent. 
The high school group suffered the greatest loss in 
average daily register, the decrease being approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. The elementary group loss 
amounted close to 545 per cent, while the junior 
nigh loss was slightly over 4 per cent. 

he Board of Higher Education headquarters, 
695 Park Avenue, Manhattan, consists of the 
president of the Board of Education and 21 citizens 
who are residents appointed by the Mayor, for a 
term of 9 years each. This board looks after the 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Hunter College and Queens College. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY: 


School year Average Ayerage Numbered E f 
ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction t 
June Register | Attendance | Buildings xotone School Seianes Postgane 
0. No. No. 
735,654 553 508 A 256.72 
779,031 557 511 66,704,267.05 
814,038 564 521 69,733,108.44 
853,490 585 539 72,867,272.55 
870,682 605 555 76,341,431.83 
$90,939 623 570 78,980,357 .21 
909,096 649 7 82,607,391. 
925,664 651 597 86,007,088.81 
9,591 661 613 8,991,408.45 
ee een 665 624 104,440,337.45 
HE 683 647 108,727,208.37 
Lena's 0 700 676 112,295,110.61 
,001,394 711 693 115,243,059.72 
Peastens 702 681 112,921,335.20 
Voie ise 702 682 '107,951,009.33 
1080" 698 679 107,743,789.81 
ite | He | a | Hee 
“is | Ae |e | dpe 
: 0, 
968,143 733 716 26,680,805.26°" 
933,491 732 717 126.004/314.28 
887,937 725 712 123,402,086.81 


Brown; Chief Librarian, Milton James Ferguson. — 


East Arlington Ave. and Warwick St., Eastern ~ 


5ist St.3 
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Leading Churches in the City of New York 


Source: Official Denominational Records 


MANHATTAN 


yee Apostolic—Holy Cross Cathedral, 580 

Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
Riverside, 122nd St. and Riverside Drive; First, 
W. 79th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 
65 Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
E. 31st St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
Ave.; Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, Scientist )— 
First, Central Park West and 96th St.; Second, 10 
W. 68th St.; Third, Park Ave. at 63rd St.; Fourth, 


_ Fort Washington Ave., at 185th St.; Fifth, 342 Mad- 


‘a 


ison Ave. near 43rd St.; Sixth, 1935 Anthony Ave., 
hear Tremont Ave.; Seventh, Broadway at 111th 
St.; Eighth, 103 E. 77th St.; Ninth, 1457 Broadway 
at 42nd St.; Tenth, 171 McDougal St., near W. 8th 
St.; Eleventh, 39 W. 190th St.; Twelfth, 147 W. 
123rd St.; Thirteenth, 311 W. 83rd St.; Fourteenth, 
555 N. 14lst St.; Society, 262 E. Tremont Ave. 
Congregational—Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 


Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 8lst 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

Friends’ (Quaker)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
dox), 144 E. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurum, 88th St. and West 


End Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and | 


70th St.; Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near 
Central Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
and 65th St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 
100th St.; Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; 
West End, 160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie 
Hall; Institutional Synagogue, 120 W. 76th St. 
Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; Holy 


' Trinity, Central Park West and 65th _St.; Im- 


manuel, Lexington Ave. and E. 88th St.; St. Peter's, 
Lexington Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St. 
near Eighth Ave. 


Aenes’s, 143 E. 43d St.; St. Andrew’s, ‘Duane st. 


‘and Cardinal Place; St. Brigid’s, 123 Ave. B; St. 
1 


Mee Orthodox—Cathedral of Holy Virgin 
105 BE. Houston St. 

1 —Oentennial, Memorial Temple, 
St. “There are other meeting pppoe 
ay. Adventist—City Temple, 564 W. 


Synodical Church of Russia—St. Nicholas Ca- 
thedral, 15 E. 97th St. 

Among other places of worship in Manhattan 

Unitarian—All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80th 
St.; Community, Park Ave. and 34th St. 

Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 
wih ce Orthodox—Holy Trinity Cathedral, 319 E. 

Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 
20 W. 91st St.; Gospel Tabernacle, 44th St., and 8th 
Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd Ave. and 14th St. New 
Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgian), 114 E. 35th 

t.; Pentecostal Glad Tidings, 325 W. 33rd St., 
Spiritualists’, 123 W. 94th St.; Society of Ethical 
Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Theosophical, 22 E- 8th St. 


BROOKLYN 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl.; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth 
Ave., at Lincoln Pl. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave, and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul’s), Han- 
cock St., near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at La- 
fayette Ave.; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Ply- 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Presi- 
dent and Court Sts.; (In 1934 the Church of the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite). 110 Schermerhorn St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. : 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts. 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E. 21st St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. i 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
Place Central, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave. at 
Dean St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby 


Aves. 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedtford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 


St. and Ist Pl. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 

.; St. Luke’s, Clinton Ave., near Fulton 6t. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, Cler- 
mont Ave., near Willeughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Old First, 7th 
Ave. and Carroll St. 


Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- — 


pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Augustine’s, é6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles 
Borromeo, Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St, 
Francis Xavier’s, 6th Ave. and Carroll St.; St. 
James Pre-Cathedral Jay and Chapel Sts. 

Seventh Day Adventist—Washington Ave., at 
Gates Ave. 

Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St. 

Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. 
ee oat AL Souls’, 


ves. 
Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 58 
Irving Pl.; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks St.; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 1560 Nostrand 
Ave.: Ethical Culture Soc., Academy of Music, 
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New York City—Hospitals 


Hospitals in the City of New York 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


(Municipal and State Hospitals are printed in Bold-face Type. t 1 
are under the supervision of the State Department of Mental Hygiene and care for patients suffering | 


from mental diseases.) 
MEDICAL 


State Hospitals are marked *. 


CENTERS ‘ 


There are five corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside 


Drive, W. 165th 


St. to W. 168th St.), as follows: 


1. The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The 
Sloane Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the Squier Urological. Clinic, the Stephen V-. Hark- 


ness Private Patient Pevilion, 
Mology. ¢ < 
2. The Columbia University Group, 
Dental and Oral Surgery, the School of 
3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 


_New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital.» 


been merged in the Columbia-Presbyterian group. 


p 
The New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing; The Institute of Ophthal- 


including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of 
Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Publie Health. 
4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 


5. The 
The Herman Knapp Memorial Eye Hospital has 


to East 71st St.: office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 


in its group thé Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 


Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, and is associa 


ted with Cornell University Medical College; also 


the New York Hospital—Westchester Division for Mental Diseases at White Plains, N. Y%. 
MANHATTAN 


Babies, Broadway at 167th St. 

Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St. 

Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 

Beth David, 161 E. 90th St. 

Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park Hast. 

Booth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. 

Broad Street, 125 Broad St. ¢ 

*Central Islip State (Mental Clinic, Dispensary 
of N. ¥. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College), 26th St. and First Ave. f 

City, Welfare Island, East River. The new clinic 
for the City and Metropolitan hospitals is at East 
End Ave. and E. 80th St. 

City Home, Welfare Island. 

Columbus, 226 E. 20th St.; Ext. 457 W. 163d St. 

Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. 

Convalescent Day Camp, Welfare Island. 

Flower-Fifth Ave., 105th, 106th Sts. and Fifth Ave. 
(unit of N. Y. Medical College and Flower 
Hospital). “de 

French, 324 W. 30th St. 

Gouverneur, Gouverneur. and Front Sts. 

Harlem, 136th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Harlem Eye and Ear, 2099 Lexington Ave. 

Herman Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. 


Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.: 
Dispensary, 41 E. 123rd St. 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d 


St. (N. Y. Society for Relief of Ruptured and 
Crippled.) 

Jewish Memorial, Broadway and 196th St. 

Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 

Lenox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 

Lutheran, 341 Convent Ave. 

Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. 

oh delglidopg gd State, Ward's Island. 

Memoriai Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, BE. 68th St. and First Ave., adja- 
cent to the Rockefeller Institute. 

Metropolitan, Welfare Island. 

Midtown, 309 E. 49th St. 

Misericordia, 531 E, 86th St. 

Mt. Sinai, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-101st Sts. 

Municipal Sanatorium (tuberculosis), Otisville. 
Orange County. 

Nazareth, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Neurological Inst., of N. ¥., Fort Washington Ave. 
and .W. 168th St. 

New York, 525 E. 68th St. 

New York Cancer, Welfare Island. 

ee City Cancer Institute, Welfare Island, East 

ver. 


N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 

een te Pues and. St. Ann's Maternity, 130 E. 

N. Y. Infirm. for Wom. and Child., 321 E. 15th St- 

N. Y. Ophthalmic, 1 East 105th St. (Affiliated with 

ee N. Y. Medical College and Flower Hospital.) 

N. ¥. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and Hosp., 
50th St. yee 

N. Y. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St. 

N. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. 

ae ¥. State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168th St. 


341 W 


Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical — 


College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. ; 

Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 

arene Institute and Hospital, 722 West 

Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. (A unit of 
= aN 1a Post Graduate Medical School and 

spital. 

Riverside aantauiauctt North Brothers Island. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York 
Ave. and 66th St. 

Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. 

St. Elizabeth's, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 

St. John’s Guild, 1 E. 42nd St. (with float. hosp.). 

St. Luke’s, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 

St. Vincent’s, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. 

Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 

Speech Disorders, Irving Pl. and 18th St. 

*State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, N. Y. City Office 

icles one pon s Centre St. 
ate Dept. o ocial Welfare, N. Y. 

ats BE, Wand St : City office, 
ony 0. anatorium, Office. . 

- ae ae ee Y. City. 6 Re 
vdenham, Manhattan Ave. an 4 

Tonsil, 153 E. 62nd St. 4 We 


Tuberc. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 105“Walker St: 


Tuberculosis Preventorium for : 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. aie! = 
U. S. Marine Hospital, 67 Hudson St. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Ellis Island. ; 
Welfare Hospital for chronic diseases on Welfare 
Island. It is also a teaching and research center 
Welfare Island Disp., 80th St. and E, End Ave. _ 
West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. 43rd St. 
Willard Parker (contag. diseas.). Foot E, 16th St. 


| THE BRONX 


are Abraham Home for Incurables, 612 Allerton 


ve. 
Bronx Eye and Ear Infirmary, E. Tremont Ave., 
and Echo Place. 
Bronx, Fulton Ave. at 169th St. 
Bronx Maternity and Women’s Hosp., 1072 Grand 
Concourse. 
Calvary House of Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 
Fordham, Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 
Hebrew Home for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave, 
Home for Incurables, 183d St. and 3d Ave. 
House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
Concourse. 


: / 
Lebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Trinity Aves 
A new 12-story building i a 
course and Mi Eden hve: 0 eth Crees 
Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord Ave. 
Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Ave. 
Morrisania, 168th St. at Gerard Ave. 
Mother Cabrini Memorial. 611 Edgecombe Ave. 
St. Francis’, East 142nd St. and Brook Ave. 


St. Joseph's, for consumptives, E. 143rd St. and 


Brook ‘Ave. 


Pate Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 E. 188th 


U. S. Veterans Admin., 130 W. Kingsbridge Road. 


BROOKLYN 


Bethany Deaconess, 237 St. Nicholas Ave, 
Beth-El, Rockaway Parkway and Ave. A. 
Beth Moses, 404 Hart St. 4 
Brooklyn, De Kalb Ave. and Ashland Pl, 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear, 29 Greene Ave. 


Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hosp, for the 


Howard and Dumont’ Aves. Aged. 
Crippled ‘and 
1 y 5 


Brooklyn Home for Blind 
Children, 283 Hicks St,’ 


ne 
ta 


Brooklyn Ho’ sa ao nnh WeEiene 
oe me for Consumptives,:; 240" Kingston 


They | 


pi isa ena pe AEN nS 


Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 E. 59th St. © 


Office, 


Woman’s, in the State of N. Y., 141 W. 109th St. 


t 
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*Brooklyn State (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and 
Albany Aves., Brcoklyn. (Polhemus Memorial 
Clinic), Long Isl. Coll. Hosp., Henry, Amity Sts. 

Brooklyn Women’s, 1395 Eastern Parkway. 

' Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z. 

Cumberland, North Portland Ave. and Auburn Pl. 

anael- Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey 


Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 
_ Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 
_ Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 
| Holy Family, 151 Dean St. 
_ House of St. Giles the Cripple, 1346 President St. 
: Israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth Ave. 
Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves., at Pros- 
pect Pl. 
_ Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. 49th St. 
4 Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 
_ *Kings Park State (Mental Hygiene Clinic, New 
Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott Pl., Auburn Pl. 


Children’s (N. Y¥. City), 65 Kissena Boulevard, 


ushing. 

*Creedmoor State, Queens Village. 
_ Flushing Hosp. and Dispensary, Parsons Blvd. and 
~ Forest Ave. 
Ne Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

) Mary Immaculate Hosp. Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave. 
P Jamaica. d 
' Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 
_ Queensboro, Lott’s Lane, Jamaica. 


i 

ee Farm Colony, W. New Brighton. 

- Richmond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, 
d Castleton Corners. - 


+ 


Richmond Memorial, 393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince | U. S. Marine Hospital, Bay St., and Vanderbilt | 


i Bay. 


i #Pilgrim State, Brentwood, L. I. The institution 
; receives patients from Manhattan and the Bronx. 
~ An appropriation has been made for a new State 


Kingston Ave. (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and 
: ss ye Rd. 
ong Island College, Henry and Amity Sts. 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 
Methodist Episcopal, 606 Sixth St. 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hosp. 
Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 
Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 
—— Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s 


St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 

St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt St. 

St. Charles, for Crippled Children, 277 Hicks St. 

St. John’s, 480 Herkimer St. 

St. Mary’s, St. Marks and Buffalo Aves. 

St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 

Samaritan, main division, Fourth Ave. and 17th St, 

Swedish, Bedford Ave. and Dean St. Clinic at 
Sterling Place and Rogers Ave. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

U. S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave, 

Unity, 1545 St. John’s Pl. 

Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. 

Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. 


QUEENS 


Queens General, 161st St. and 82nd Drive, Jamaica. 

Rockaway Beach, and Dispensary, Beach 85th St., 
Hammels. 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blvd., near 91st Ave., 
Woodhaven. / 

St. John’s Long Island City, 12th St. and Jack- 
son Ave. 

St. Joseph’s, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 

Triboro (tuberculosis), Parsons Boulevard and 82 
Dr., Jamaica. 


RICHMOND 


St. Vincent’s, Bard and Castleton Aves., W, New 
Brighton. 

Sea View, Castleton Corners. 

Staten Island, Castleton Ave., Tompkinsville. 


Ave., Stapleton. 


LONG ISLAND r 


Hospital on Long Island at Deer Park, near 
Pilgrim State Hospital. 


a 
Pensions for Employees of City of New York 


. Source: The Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. 


a The New York City Employeees’ Retirement Sys- 
_ tem was established in 1920, on an actuarial reserve 
' basis, for all of the City’s civil service employees 
who are not members of one of the City’s other 
' systems. All such employees in the competitive 
and labor classes must, and other city employees 
_ may, become members, if their nual salary is 
“not less than $840. The City arid the members 
“share approximately equally in the cost of the 
“system which provides retirement on the basis of 
half of the average annual pay for any five con- 
secutive years. Laborers are eligible for retirement 
at age 58, skilled workers at 59 and other employees 
at 60; or a member may elect to contribute at a 
higher rate for retirement at the minimum age 0: 
~ 55. Employees must retire at age 70, unless a two- 
year extension_of service is granted by the Board 
- of Estimate. ex (eae oe may be renewed to a 
- maximum-age 0: 5 : aN 
Members of the teaching staffs of the Board of 
_ Education and the Board of Higher Education must 
_ become members of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, to which both the City and members make 
approximately equal contributions on an actuarial 
_ reserve basis. Retirement at half of the average 
annual pay for the last five or any consecutive ten 


attainment of age 65, and is compulsory at age 70. 
i other employees of the Board of Education must 
Eoeme members of the Beard of Education Retire- 
“ment System. The City and the members contribute 
approximately equally on an actuarial reserve basis. 
“The system provides retirement, at half of the 
average annual pay for the last five years, at age 
, 60-08 ather 35 years of service, at the option of the 
x loyee. é 


the 
“diet deresp hiss -in which the benefits and 
% desatuederesnes th es were revised effective 


years is permitted after 35 years of service or upon |: 


March 29, 1940. Under the new conditions, police- 
men and firemen who were members prior to that 
date, are required to contribute, but not on an 
actuarial reserve basis, either (1) Five per cent of 
their salary for retirement after 25 years of service 
or, (2) Six per cent of their salary for retirement 
after 20 years, for an annual service pension equal 
to one-half of their final pay. An annual pension 
bonus of $50 is provided for each year’of continued 
service after eligibility for retirement until a max- 
imum of $500 has been reached. Policemen con- 
tinue to enjoy optional retirement at age 55. 

New appointees to both uniformed forces after 
March 29, 1940 are required to contribute an amount 
sufficient to provide 45% of their retirement allow- 
ance of approximately one-half final compensation 
computed upon an actuarial reserve basis. The 
City contributes the remaining 55%. 

Dependents of policemen and firemen killed in 
line of duty receive annual pensions of half pay of 
the deceased members. 
for retirement for disability. The added cost of 
these benefits is borne entirely by the City for those 
who became members prior to March 29, 1940. 

The City maintains five other pension funds 
which are closed to new members and which will 

radually diminish as deaths exceed retirements. 

hese funds are those of the former Department of 
Street Cleaning, the Department of Health, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 1st»De- 
partment, the General Sessions Court and the 
Foe County Court. ‘These are not actuarial 
‘unds. 

The City also contributes to the New York State 
Employees’ Retirement System for certain of its 
library employees who are eligible for membership 
in that system. : Y 

The total appropriation for pensions in the City’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1942-43 is $38,179,808, 
exclusive of the cost of administration, 


911 - 


Benefits are also provided - 


9 
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New York City—Museums 


Museums in New York City $| 


Source: 


American Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway, | 
between 155th and 156th Streets. Art exhibitions 
and museum; Terrace entrance. Closed from 
June 15 to Sept. 15 Open weekdays, 1 to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays and holidays, 2 to5 P.M. Free. - 

American Museum of Natural History— Centra 
Park West at 79th St. Open weekdays and _holi- 
days. except as specified, 10 A.M: to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays, New Year’s and Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1-5 P.M. Free. 

American Numismatic Society—Broadway and 
156th St. Open daily 2-5 P.M., except Sundays. 
Free. ive 

Bache Collection, The—814 Fifth Ave. Admission 
by card on written application to the Curator. 
Free. : Si oe 

Botanic Garden, Brooklyn—(Gardens within a 
Garden), 50 acres; 1000 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn. Garden hours: 8:30 A.M. to dusk; Sundays 
and holidays, 10 A.M. to dusk. Library hours; 
Monday to Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays, 
9 A.M. to Noon. Library closed Saturdays, July 
1 to September 15. 

Botanical Garden, N. Y.—Bronx Park, north of 
Pelham Parkway, and at south terminus of 
Bronx River Parkway; also at Bronx Park Station 
of Third Avenue Elevated R.R. and at Botanical 
Garden Station of Harlem Division of N.Y. 
Central R.R. Open daily until half hour after 
sunset. Conservatories open 10 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. (Mar. 1-Nov. 1) and 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
(Nov. 1-Mar 1). Free. 

Bronx Zoo—(See page 916). 

Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Avenue. Open daily, weekdays, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. Free. 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. 
Open daily, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 2-5 P.M. 
Free. 

Cloisters, The—(a branch of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art devoted to mediaeval art). Fort 
Tryon Park. Open daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
‘including holidays,. except Christmas and New 
Year’s, then 1-5 P.M.; Sundays, 1-6 P.M. Mon- 
days and Fridays, 25 cents; other days iree. _ 

Conference House—Hyland Boulevard, Tottenville, 
Staten Island. Open daily, except Monday, 10 
A.M. 6 P.M. Free. Erected in 1680 by 

_ Christopher Billopp); Peace Conference held on 
| Sept. 11, 1776, among Lord Howe, British, and 
‘Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward 
Rutledge, American. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration— 
Cooper Square and 7th Street. Oct. 1 to April 
30, Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. May 1 to Sept. 30, 
Monday through Saturday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Closed New Year’s, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Closed Saturdays during July and August. Free. 

Dyckman House—Broadway and 204th St. Last 
remaining farmhouse of the Dutch Colonial 
Period, furnished and arranged as was the cus- 
tom in that period. Open daily, except Mondays. 
11 A.M, to5 P.M. Free. ’ 

Folk Arts, The Museum of—Has been acquired by 
the New York Historical Society. 

Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; Museum 
of Revolutionary relics and paintings. Open 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M, every day except Sunday. Free. 
On December 4, 1783, General George Washing- 
ton bade the officers of the Continental Army 
farewell here. The building was erected in 1719 
by Stephen De Lancey, bought in 1762 by Samuel 

raunces, who conducted it as a tavern. 

Frick Collection—1 East 70th St. Home of the 
late Henry C. Frick, enlarged and opened 1935 
as a museum of paintings, sculpture, Limoges 
enamels, French and Chinese porcelains, eriod 
furniture, etc, Closed Monday, May 30, Faly 4 
and December 25. Hours 10 to 5 on weekdays; 
1 te 5 on Sundays and holidays. Staff lectures 
October to June; Sunday guest lectures and 
guesaber Music concerts during the winter, All 

Gracie Mansion—Carl Schurz Park, facing the 
River between 88th and 89th’ Streets. (No foe 
a one Tt is now known as ‘‘The Mayor's 

Grand Central Art Galleries—Sixth floor 
Central Terminal, East 42nd Street, Pitt moe 
nue Branch Gallery, Hotel Gotham, Fifth Ave 
ab 55th St. Open daily all year, 9:30 A.M. to 
ed -M.; closed Sundays. During summer 
gicsed Poaturdays and Sundays (May 15 to Oct. 


i ee. 
Hamilton Grange—Home of Alexander Hamilton 


World Almanac Questionnaire ; {2 


‘Master Institute of United Arts—310 Riverside 


‘ 
built in 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 141st ~ 
St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by 
The American Scenic and Historie Preservation 3 
Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 — 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays 10 A.M. to 1 PM 4 
Free. ; 

Hayden 
Park West. Several demonstrations daily. 

ees over iate 
ispanic ociety 
eae library, Broadway between 155th and 156th 


Ad- 


of. America—Spanish museum % 


Planetarinm—8!st Sireet near Central © 


Sts. Museum open 20 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. daily; ~ 


Sunday, 1 P.M. 
and Christmas. Library open 1 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
except Sundays, Mondays and holidays, 
during August. Free. 

Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of Cere- 
monial and Historical Objects—N. E. corner 


and 


P.M., except Thanksgiving é 


ceremonial items. Largest museum of this type in ~ 


the world. Library contains largest collection of ~ 
ele books and manuseripts. The Danzi 

useum Collection (which arrived during 1939 
may be visited by appointment on Mondays. 
Remainder of Museum open daily, except Friday 
and Saturday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fr 


M, ee. q 
Jumel Mansion—(See Roger Morris House, Jumel , 


Mansion). 


Drive. 
music, drama, dd@mce and allied arts; lectures, 
cultural ‘events; 


St. Open 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, including 
holidays, except Christmas and New Year’s; then 
1-5 P.M.; Sundays, 1-6 P.M. Free. 

Morgan: Library—(See Pierpont Morgan Library.) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
—Broadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 P.M. to 
5 P.M. (except Sundays and holidays), Closed 
during July and August. Free. 

Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth Ave. 
at 103rd_ St. Open daily, except Mondays, 10 

-M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M.; open — 
every holiday from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except 
Christmas, when closed. Free. 

Museum of Living Art—New York University, 100 
Washington Square, East. A. E. Gallatin collec- 
tion of 20th Century paintings. Open 8 A.M. to 
10 P.M. weekdays; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., Saturdays; ¢ 
closed on Sundays and legal holidays. Free. 


Museum of Modern Art—11 West 53rd Street. Fre-. f 


quently changing exhibitions of Painting, sculp- 
ture, photograpKy, architecture, industrial design 
and the film. Open weekdays, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
(Wednesdays, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.): Sundays, 1-6 
P.M. Admission, 25 cents; children 10 cents 
plus tax, at all times. Reduced admission rate 
for groups of ten or more. 

New York Historical Society Museum and Lib 
Bice estes West, ne ine 76th and 177t 

S. rary open weekdays .M. .M. 

and on Fomeaer £ 1-5 P eh ag 
seum: :M. to.5 P.M., Sundays, 1-5 P.M.: 
closed Mondays; also closed during month of 
August and on July 4th, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year's; open on other holla, 
P.M. Free. ieee 

New_York. Museum of Science and Industry— 


RCA Building, 
fo 10 ba g, Rockefeller Center. Open 10 A.M, 


bush buttons, demonstrate and explain the Sate 

and cae 
their historic origins. Ls 
New York Public Library—5th Ave. and 42nd St, 


etchings, prints, rare books, ete.: 
reference library of over 2.801 { a 
daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P paee rel 


-M.; Sundays, 1-10 P 


x 
Broadway and 122nd St. Rare books, art objects, 4 
* 
; 
oe 


Open 
-M. 


.M.; closed Sundays. Mu- ~ 


ie 


¥ 


:, 


1 


ree, ! 
Old Merchant’s House (Seabury Tredwell residence) — 
a 


29 East 4th St., between La ette St - 
Eriod Sry hie Gib tes evtnel, Segan 
deity 11 A.M. to 5 Pur original contents. 


to5 P.M. Admission 50c. 


except Sundays, Legal Li 2 
Augttst. The Readine Ra 


Pierpont Morgan Library—3 i eeeih 
—Open to the public, 1 Ae BM, Bally, a 


mo 


Saturday afternoon, ‘ holida 
the month of August ul " ; P.M 


(Illuminated manuscripts, matter drawn 7s. 


: . Sundays and holidays, 


=s \ 
me \ ? 
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: Pp SR ee oT Pe CAE TR Tee at nina care ce SS 
. ings, etchings and mezzotints, printed books, ascend-interior to crown of statue. B I 
_ + from the 15th to the 19th Century, authors’ Battery hourly, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., (Memorial Day 
autograph manuscripts, historical ietters and to Labor Day, inclusive; other times, 9 A.M. to 
; documents, etc.) 4 P.M.; returns 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.), returns 
Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and hourly, 9:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. Round trip, 
Grand Concourse, Bronx. Open daily from 10 adults 35 cents; children 20 cents. 
A.M, 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. except ; Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortlandt Park, Broad- 
; Sundays. 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed all day Mon- Way and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except Thurs- 
day. Winter, closes-4:30 P.M. Free. days, 25c). Closed during the month of Feb- 
Riverside Museum—(See Master Institute of United Tuary. From Noy. 1 to Mar. 31, open from 10 
, Arts.) , A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Other times, 10 A.M. to 6 
Roger Morris House (Jumel Mansion) (Washing- P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
ton’s Headquarters in 1776)—Edgecombe Ave. and | Whitney Museum of American Art—l0 West 8th 
_ West 160th Street. Interesting pieces are the| St. Open from 1-5 P.M. Tuesday to Sunday 
_ original chandelier, clock made in 1760, Duncan inclusive. Closed Mondays. Holds exhibitions of 
Phyfe table and chairs, Aaron Burr’s desk and contemporary American painting, sculpture and 
| linen squares embroidered by Martha Washing- the graphic arts. Free. 
| ton. The Hall Room contains many old and | Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Park. This collection oc- 
_ interesting maps of New York and vicinity. Open cupies quarters on the Flatbush Avenue side of 
| daily except Mondays, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 4:30 the park, near Empire Boulevard. Animal houses 
P.M. during winter months. Free. open from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M., Monday to Friday; 
_ Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt). Open weekdays, ex- days during Daylight Saving months; during | 
cepting Mondays, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays winter season, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. (10 A.M., Sat- 
and holidays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed on Mon- urdays, Sundays and holidays). Free. 
> re Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. | Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Open 


ee. daily, 11_A.M. to 5 P.M.; summer months to 
Staten Island Historical Society, Museum of—Court 7 P.M. Exterior cages open 24 hours. Free, 
and Center Streets, Richmond, Staten Island. | Zoological Park—Bronx Park. See page 916. 

Collections portraying life of the Island—social, | Zoological Society, Staten Island—Barrett Park 
economic, litical. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 5 Zoo. West New Brighton, Staten Island. A _ 
. _P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free. modern, educational zoo in a charmingly land- f 
| Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences— a 8-acre park exhibiting small mammals, 

Me: Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. George. The birds, reptiles and tropical fish, with facilities 
_ public museum is open on week days, 10 A.M. for school classes, children and adults natural 

to 5 P.M., and 7-10 P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to 5 history groups. Hours: Every day, 10 A.M. to q 
af, Free. 5 P.M.; during War Time, Sundays and holidays, 
" Statue of Liberty—Bedloe’s Island. Visitors may| 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. 


Frequency of Letters in English | 
Source: The late Frank H. Vizetelly “ 


In the work of computing the frequency of letters in use in English words done for the Funk & “ 
Waenalls New Standard Dictionary, the following results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 
_ found to have been used in the following ratio: 


hee caer’ i 


x cs Vv 144 H 258 T A478 Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the _ ; 
é A 4 $ a - oe - ae following computation of the relative proportions ‘ 4 
a ca 39 G 223 KF .325 G° 785 in which the various letters of the alphabet are 0 
mt O) 49 WwW 228 M 368 S 1000 | used: : 
nus B 3 A 85 H 64°" 0- 80) Wee 
Of the lower case letters, the figures are: B 16 I 80 P 17 w 20 } 
Meee fo f mys mF 4 Oe ie 
e 50 4 184 d 392 a 728 D 44 K 8 R62 Yeo 3 
j 55 w 190 r 528 ere 770 E 120 40 Si-180 Zz Pe : 
k’-\_88 f 236 h 540 e 1000 F 25 ale 30 T 90 
b 120 m 272 n 670 a 
vy 152 ce 280 o 672 Goay N 80 U 34 : 
Business Indexes Adjusted for Seasonal Variation . 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board 2 
Industrial production |Constr'tion con-| Employ- of eZ Y 
(physical volume) tracts awarded ment 3 2 es & 
1935-39100 (value) (number) FI g £ % 
1923-25—100 a E 5 g 
ed 3 # o 2 ES , 
2 Ys, \42 (eee 
. fe fell? | el ; 
Year and 3 | | ae a5 88 | g f% 
mucuen 3| 3 ss | $ | £3 | 28) fais | se 
Bs) 25 = =7 “ > = Ee o Sn © ‘ 
aed 3 al | U | gl | ed) S3) ee | oe ; 
es / fs | 2 8/8 | ee] a | eo | $9) ES) sl | es 
Bea] oe S G) S | mm | So | Se | So | CE | o g= 4 
ac | Ua oO = 3S +4 ae gs S| me | ea | of | =e 
e/S6] 8/8) 8] 5 | 82] 85 | 82 | =| | S| Ge ; 
Qa | 4 = |e |e |<} 4 | & | ee ee 
: 93 | 107 | 117 | 87 | 142 |107.1 |106.0 |110.4°| 152 | 111 g 
1930. 84 | 193 | 'o2 | 50 | 125 {100.3 | 92.4 | 89.4 | 131 | 102 a 
f 79 | 80} 63} 37 91.6 | 78.1 | 67.8 | 105 | 92 3 
Y 70 |}. 67} 28} 13 82.2 | 66.3 | 46.7 | 78 | 69 8 
79 | 76} 25| 11} 37 |-82.9| 73.4 | 50.1 | 82] 867 9 i 
a: 81] 80] 32} 12 90.1 | 85.7 | 64.5 | 89] 75 7 
ers 86 | 37 | 21 93:8 | 91.3 | 74.1 | 92] 79 a 
oe, 100 | 99 | 55] 37} 70 | 99.8 | 99.0 | 85.8 | 107) 88 3 
106 | 112 | 59 }—41 | 74 1105.0 |108.6 |102.5 | 111 | 92 4 
97 | 64 | “45 98.6 | 90.9 | 78.5 | 89 | 85 B 
yl a $9 $0 106-4 1078 1084 109 oa 8 
12 32 115.6 {127.7 {148.8 | 130 | 110 20M 


j 
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914 New York City—Parks 
Chief Parks in the City of New York 


Source: Official Records of the Department 
(Figures in parentheses indicate area in acres) 


PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES 
5 BRONX a 
Van Cortlandt (1,132.35), Broadway, Jerome Ave., | Pelham Bay (2,130.71), Eastern Blvd., Eastchester _ 


i ‘ Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. Split 
Van Cortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. Be eee sgolit Rock ‘Read between O Sstoal 


ipa holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house,/ 5 9.+ Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 yards, 
ockers, showers. par 72. Pelham Bay course, Shore Road and — 
Mosholu Golf Course, Jerome Ave. and Holley Split Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, par 72. 
Lane, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,145 yards, par 65,| One club house serves Split Rock and Pelham 
club house, showers, lockers. Bay. Showers. lockers, restaurant. 


QUEENS ; 

Clearview (121.2), Belt Parkway, Bayside, 18 holes, Club house, restaurant. 4 
6,456 yards, par 71. Club house, showers, lock- | Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, — 
ers, restaurant. ; Park Lane south. Course, Park Lane South ani 

Kissena (222.89), Underhill Ave., 164th St. Course, Forest Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. 
North Hempstead Turnpike and Fresh Meadow Club house, lockers, showers. 
Road, Flushing, 18 holes, 4,750 yards, par 64 

h BROOKLYN “ 

Dyker Beach (242.42), Seventh Ave., 86th St. Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave., 18 holes, 6,624 
14th Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reserv. and Gravesend yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers, cafe, 

RICHMOND 

Silver Lake (207), Forest Ave. to Clove Road. | La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and London Road. 
Course, Forest Ave. and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 holes, 
6,108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. restaurant. 


FEES FOR PLAYING GOLF COURSES eT 
Season’ permit, $5, good on week days. Single | ers, $5; daily lockers, 25c. Permit holders for the 
round permit, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 5c; | privilege of reserving starting time of Saturdays, 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, $1. Season lock- | Sundays and holidays for party of four, $1. 


PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 


= MANHATTAN 
Hamilton Fish (4.13), Houston and Sheriff Sts. Amsterdam Aves. 
Carmine St., 8 W. 60th St. near llth Ave. > 


oO. 5 x! 
Colonial (12.77), Bradhurst, to Edgecome Ave.,| Thomas Jefferson (15.524 F ‘ st 
145th to W. 15th St. homas, Jemrersen' (15-520), oe 
Highbridge (118.77), 155th St. to Dyckman St., | Twenty-third St., at Ave. A. . 
W. of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and! John Jay, E. 77th St. and Cherokee Pl, 
BRONX 
Crotona (151.48), Crotona Park. East, Fulton Ave., 3rd Ayve., 177th St. 
(24,50), 5th A ith Ist t het ahi . 
Sunset (24.50), ve., Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. | Red Hook (56.36), Clinton, Bay and Hi ] 
MeCarren (35.71), Nassau Ave., Lorimer. St.| Betsy Head (10. ; enry Sta 
Leonard St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. | Livonia Aye Sos Hopkinson eae 
QUEENS 
Astoria (56.25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. 
Flushing Meadow Park, Amphitheatre, Grand Central Parkway and Horace Harding Boulevard. 
RICHMOND E 
Faber, Richmond Terrace at Faber St. | Tompkinsville, Victory Blvd. near Bay St. 
5 ccd ’ ea se raoreaee FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS i 
Weekdays ani aturdays from &.m. to 1 p.m. | and holidays there is a 10 cent ch: 
there is a free period for children under 14 years | und ent charge for children 
of age. No adults admitted during free period. | 14 ger 40 806 a 20 cent charge for children over 
After 1 p.m. on weekdays and all day on Sundays . > 


Indoor Swimming Pools—Manhattan: Carmine | St.; 324 East 54th St 
St. and Sixth Ave.; 23rd St. and Ave. ‘A’; 409 3 : i 
Be ee Weat colhpSte; 38 West ist le nn ne ane Becton ae 
PARKS WITH BEACHES / 
BRONX. 


QUEENS 
Jacob Riis (234.50), Jamaica Boy, Atlantic Ocean and 
Pee enty? Atlantic Ocsen, irom Beach and Gt’ te Eeece (ate ee ee 
; BROOKLYN J 
Coney Island, W. 37th St. to Coney Island Ave. 


th Beach, F. D. Ro lt Boardwalk Pee tae og 

* Sou eae) . D. Roosevelt Boardwalk and Beach, Ft, ° 

Wolfe’s Pond Park, Cornelia Street, east of Hylan aie toler eve 
There are parking fields (25c a day) in Jacob Riis Park and Orchard Beach # 


ADMISSION FEES TO BEACHES 


There is a 25 cents parking charge for automo- 
piles. The lockers cost 15 cents for a child locker, | ey me adults with 50 cents per pe 


OTHER CHIEF PARKS a 
ae MANHATTAN iy 

Battery .2), Foot of Broadway and* State St. “Cleo, : ie 

Bowling Green (0.517), Broadway and Whitehall monument in Centect Bari eet 
St. This park, established by the Common Coun- | t@0 Museum of Art, was rected a " 
cil in 1733 as a bowling green, was rededicated on city of Heliopolis sometime betwee 
‘April 6, 1938 with a historical pageant. BO Bi at, Comm k 

Bryant (9.603) Fifth to Sixth Ave., 40th St. to eee ona in hie Cee came 
3 ( : and the Valley of the Euphrates ti 

Central (840.01), Fifth Ave, to 8th Ave. (Central | Woy ed ethe Qbelisk to Alexandria, 


Park West), 59th St. to 110th St. “Cleopatra: in 12 Be er 
St Cleopatra, in 12 BC. vpreaed 


a 


Pelham Bay, Orchard Beach. 
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i of Egypt to th 
| Gentral Park on Feb, 92 Wesr s  W8S Set UP in 
pes ag) (10.457), Broadway, Park Row and Cham- 


W 's St. 
re on ae ee 
Fe en oO away, 
4 1 ie2d 3, to Dyekinan Si ive to Broadway, 
| eit) crn Ship Pe a St.. Hudson River 
Pe: ont (20.13) Broadway, Isham St. to Inwood Hill 


_. Madison Square (6.234), Broad i 
| ae ay = ) oadway, Madison Ave., 
| Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 77th 
1 St. to 81st St and Columbus Ave. : 
Morningside (31.24), W. 110th St. to W. 123d St., 
; ae, Morningside Aves. to Morningside 


. Blyd., Unionport Rd. 
‘ rol Saeed Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller 
| DeVoe (5.14), W. 188th St. : 
ee er A se rorcy Fi, pet Baxter 
| ' Ferr oin: 71.00), Ferry Pt., . 
Thiet and Westchester Creek id Sere 
\ 


i - BRO 
_ Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern 
. 


a Fort Schuyler (10.0), Pennyfield Ave., Shore Drive 

' __§. and Long Island Sound. 

Harris (15.32), Goulden and Paul Aves., Bedford 

> Park Boulevard and W. 205th St. 

_ Henry Hudson Memorial (4.07), Independence Ave., 

4 Kappock St. and W. 227th St. 

_ Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to 

o Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River 
Parkway. 

John Mulialy (17.92), E. 162d St. to McClellan St., 
Jerome to River Aves. 


‘ 


Bensonhurst (19.37), Cropsey and 2ist Aves., Bay 
> Parkway and Gravesend Bay. 

' Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park- 
way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- 


pire Blyd. 
Brower (Children’s Museum) (5.54), Park Place to 


Sts., 
City (10.39), Flushing to Park Aves., Navy to No. 


_ Elliott Sts. 
ort Greene (30.16), Myrtle Ave., De Kalb Ave., 


St. Edwards St. 5 
- Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 
_- wick St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in 


Alley Pond (464.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 
Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South Baisley. 
 Brookvilie (74.39), Southern Parkway and Brook- 
ville Boulevard. 
Capt. Geo. H. Tilly Memorial (8.27), 165th St., 
y Highland to 85th Aves. 
Chisholm (28.87), Poppenhusen Ave. to East River, 
College Point. 
- Grocheron (45.79), Little Neck, 35th’ Ave., and 
‘33rd Ave. 


’ Clarence T. Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 


Glenwood Pl. 

f Clove Lakes (191.0), Slasson and Forest Aves., Clove 
; d. and Victor va. 

* Watins i (1,255.0). Great Kills, bet. Hylan Blvd. 


and Lower Bay. 
New Springville (162.00). Victory Blvd., Travis 


a: monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 

‘ehich overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123rd St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
ar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect 


da by a circular cupola and oy 


e d was broken (April 27 [Grant’s birthday], 

ADL. y the cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) by 

resident ppeniaein Bao the. body .was re- 

. joyed. fromthe Ni orary tomb (April 17, 1897) 
aoe tae Me 


Mt, Morris (20:16), Mt. Morris 
Lith sa we uae ee 
Randalls Island (193.97), East and Harlem Rivers 
There is a stadium to seat over 21,400 personae 
aA ma Kgs rite aed open play areas 
; @ large n 
ieee tetas: ge children’s playground and 
Riverside Park and Drive (293.1 
Bees: Tand St. to 158th ot erage orn 
. Nicholas (20.22), St. Ni i % 
OW. iain Be ), St. Nicholas Ave., W. 130th St. 
Carl Schurz (13.42), Ave. B, 84th to 89th Sts, and 
East River. 
Tompkins Square (10.50), Aves. A to B, E. 
E. 10th Sts. : ; : ber a 
Union Square (3.48), Broadway and 14th St., 4th 
Ave. and 17th St. 


Pl. and W. 4th S 


NX 

MacCombs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, EB. 158th 
St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River Ave. 

| Old Fort No. 4 (4.64), Reservoir Ave., from Sedg- 
wick Ave. to University Ave. 

nee aa Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd., E 


Riverdale (45.10), Hudson River to Palisade Ave. 
and W. 254th St. to W. 247th St. 

St. James (11.39), E. 191st to E. 193d Sts., Jerome 
to Creston Aves. 

St. Mary’s (34.43), E. 149th St., St. Ann’s Ave.. 
St. Mary’s Ave. 

Seton Falls (29.25), E. 233d St. to Pratt Ave.. Seton 
Ave. to Eden Terrace. 

Franz Sigel (17.47), Grand Concourse, Mott Ave.. 
Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N. Y. C. R. R. 
Williamsbridge Playground (19.74), E, 208th St. 

and Bainbridge Ave. 


4 BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn and Queens is 141.28 acres. 

Lincoln Terrace (20.64), Eastern Pky., Rochester, 
East New York and Buffalo Aves. 

Marine (1,792.0), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
to Jamaica Bay. 


73d_St. 
Owis Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St, 
Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl.. 
Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 
Prospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 


bush Ave. 
Seaside (16.73), Sea Breeze Ave., W. 8th to Ww. 


5th Sts. i 
Tompkins (7.81), Tompkins, Marcy, Lafayette and 
Greene Aves. j 


QUEENS 


Cunningham (459,27), Horace Harding Blvd., Motor 


Dry Harbor Rd., 62d and 63d Aves. 
King (11.50), Jamaica to 89th Aves., 150th to 153d 
Sis. 
St. ‘Albans (9.93),.111th to 113th Aves., 174th Pl. 


to 169th St. 
Tallmans Island (12.00), Westerly portion of Tall- 


mans Island. 


RICHMOND 


Ave. d Signs Rd. 
I Ragdoine. Walker (5.27), Delafield Pl., Bard and 


Davis Aves. 
Willowbrook (156.5), Richmond Ave. and Victory 


Blvd. 
Wolfes Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. and Cornelia 
Ave. / 


Grant’s Tomb 


Source: The Custodian 


The Tomb is open from 9:00 A. M, to 5:00 P. M., 
or sundown. Admission free at all times. 

There are two sarcophagi, one containing the 
body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of his 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. 

The bodies of Gen. Grant and his wife are in 
the original caskets of oak which are within cedar 
lead-lined boxes, and both of these are in the 
sarcophagi. 

‘Also in the tomb are bronze busts of the generals 
who were on Grant’s staff in the Civil War—sSher- 
man, Sheridan, Thomas, Ord and McPherson. 

Gen Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont 


County, Ohio (April 27, 1822) and died (July 23, 


1885) at Mt. McGregor, Saratoga, N. Se 


Washington Square (9). Fifth Ave. and Waverly 


McKinley (8.47), Fort Hamilton Ave., ith Ave. anc 


on 


’ + 4 
= ee 


916 N. Y. City—Zoo; Aquarium; Botanic Garden 
New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) i & 


Source: An Official of the Society cate ae 
In 1899, when the gates of the New York | continuing even. under war-time ctions Z| 
Zoological Park were opened for the first time, a | metals a pees — pe By rh bare Fes: | 
map of the Zoo was prepared for the convenience rigs i eager Ye ee reper | 
of visitors. It was labelled ‘Final Plan of the | PO ine iifure development of the Zoological Park — 
Zoological Park.” Today that map is still recog- |}; been made, with exhibition of cole along 
nizable, for the founders of the Bronx Zoo planned | continental lines rather than. by zoological groups, _ 
wisely in the light of zoological knowledge-of more | and will be the construction labor of the next few” 
than 40 years ago, but in a few years more it will | years. ‘ 


eaningless. ‘‘The Greatest Zoo in the World’ The New York Zoological Park comprises about 
ey iyellt along in a program of change and |.254 acres of rocky, heavily wooded land. It has 12 _ 
modernization. major, permanent buildings and more than a score 


me : 2 
Three important exhibits were added or improved | of aviaries and large shelter buildings. The! animal — 
during 1942, At the beginning of the year two | collections vary from year to year, but average — 
baby Giant Pandas, the gift of Mme. Chiang Kai- | about 1,000 species and 2,500 to 2,700 specimens. — 
shek and Mme. H. H. Kung through United China | Especially fine are the collections of Birds of 
Relief, were installed in an attractive barless, | Paradise, Hummingbirds, Hornbills, Toucans and 
moated enclosure that suggests the walled garden | Antelopes. During 1942 the Zoo exhibited for the 
of a Tibetan monastery. In front of the walled | first time in any zoo the magnificent Scarlet Cock- 
semi-circle a series of concrete steps gives room | of-the-Rock from Colombia. Outstanding mammals 
ae a thousand persons to ee oe antics be ve ge mee one a ae eens a Fi 
ant Pandas in the pool and on the trees 0 e | young Gorillas, a Bongo an — 
enclosure. My two animals being the only 6nes of their kind in é 
During the spring the heavy iron bars were | the United States. ei 
removed from the western half of the Elephant There are four restaurants, serving food at 
House yards, and were replaced by low stone walls, | popular prices, and one lunch pavilion for basket | 
so that visitors now watch the elephants, pigmy | parties, in the Zoo. Tractor trains (salvaged from” 
hippopotamuses, tapirs and rhinoceroses without | the World’s Fair) carry visitors from one end of 
intervening ironwork. Similar modernization of the | the Zoo to the other, starting near the great 
eastern half of the yards has been delayed tem- | moated area called the ‘African Plains,’’ where 
porarily by war conditions. more than a score of kinds of African mammals and 
The other major exhibit of the year was the | birds live together in peace and amity, and ter- 
opening of the Farm-in-the-Zoo, an experiment in | minating near the sea lion pool where, at most 
bringing common domestic farm animals to the | hours of the day, visitors are busily throwing fish 
people of the city. On a five-acre tract lying on | to the ever-hungry sea lions. 
the eastern side of the Zoological Park’s 254 acres, For children the Zoo has two special attractions 
the Zoo opened a series of exhibition buildings | —the Children’s Zoo (to which adults are admitted 
housing horses, cows, calves, sheep, goats, ponies, | only when accompanied by a child), and a riding 
hogs and a miscellany of farm poultry—several | track where elephants, Mamas and camels .carry 
types of chickens (supplied by an incubator in the | young visitors on their backs. ; 
Poultry Room), turkeys, ducks. geese, guineafowl, In recent years photography has not only been 
pigeons. Because the Farm-in-the-Zoo lies almost | permitted, but has been encouraged in the Bronx 
@ mile from the center of the other animal ex- | Zoo. 
hibits, a hay-wagon ‘‘taxi’’ service operated be- Admission to the Zoo is free except on Tuesdays, 
tween the Farm and the Zoo proper during the | Wednesdays and Thursdays, when the charge is 
summer. 10 cents for adults and 5 cents for children, plus 
Modernization of the Zoo’s animal exhibits is ! tax. All other days and all holidays are free. 


‘gel THE AQUARIUM 
Until the end of the war when, it is hoped, a new | hibit building is called, are most of the brightly- 
Aquarium will be built in New York City, the | colored tropical fishes that were formerly shown at 
residue colléctions of the old Aquarium at Battery paced alte Sp Sey eanein ee displayed in 
ee are housed in the Lion House at the Bronx The New York Aquarium has been under the 


. management of the New York Zoological Soc’ 
In the ‘“‘Lionarium,’’ as the combined ex-! which operates the Zoological Pak ee 150 ee 


it 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Source: An Official of the Institution. 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 280, ancestors of the plants a also 
acres of diversified land in the northern and] collection of historic a eee Tite See 
western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River, | building contains also an auditorium in- which 


with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natural | popular illustrated lectures dealin 
features. Along the banks of the river is the] their culture are given on Ferrers Peete 
Hemlock Grove, including more than 3,000 native | during the greater part of the year. A 
trees. The main conservatories house thousands of 
The gates of the Garden are open daily from | tender plants from more southern climes. In the 
10 a.m. to one-half hour after sunset. Admission to | Floral Display House, also the Tropical Flower 
the grounds and the display is free at all times. Garden, there is a continuous show from November — 


The museum includes a herbarium of more than , 
2,000,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, natural: 


S j istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, tropi- — 
library of nearly 50,000 bound volumes; exhibits of . . . 
plants growing naturally within 100 miles of the pe ferns and of cacti and other succulent plants” 
City of New York: a synoptic collection, that is, of the Old and New Worlds, as well as the collec- 
specimens representing the principal plant families | tions of living plants that are useful to man, are. 
of the world; a display of the important economic | 0n continuous display the year around. _ a 
plants of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient Worthy of special mention are the rock garden 
SS ‘ a 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden > 
Source: An Official of the Institution 5 
The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of | housed, the collection of tropical economic 
about 50 acres located between Washington and| being particularly comprehensive. In a . 
Flatbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway. The | Tanges are set apart for the instruction of classes 
central part of the Garden contains the Systematic | 2 horticulture. The Laboratory Building, at 1000 
Section, where living plants of the world are ar- | Washington Ave., contains lecture rooms, an 
ranged in systematic order. In addition there are atest a reference library (43,000 volumes and 
ae special gardens, such as the Rose, Rock See ), and rooms for administrati and 
ild-Flower, Horticultural, Wall, Iris, Water, Ex- ‘ts 
: perimental, Children’s, Medicinal, Pulinary, at acu Caen hake ee cucaaae sha Holidays Teg 
jooks have been ” Visit re-$Men oe } 
The Conservatories consist of several ae DOrHOus Featiy Hi mani 5. AOE ee ye ta 
rev ey 


where a large number of tender species of plants are cational and cultural Wierohy ‘the { 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, at N. Y. University 


Biaorgs Wathineto Source: An Official 
aS. n 
Abratamn Lincoln 
Daniel Webster 
Benjamin Franklin 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 
John Marshall 
Thomas Jefferson 


ge a a 


Gilbert Charles 
Asa Gray 


ae 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


it Washington Irving James Madison 
Jonathan Edwards John Greenleaf Whittier 
_. Samuel Finley Breese Morse William Cullen Bryant 
_ David Glasgow Farragut George Bancroft 

4 Goris sechar St Sonn ts aioe i 

4 owe ohn Lothrop Motle: 

' George Peabody Maria Mitchell : 


_* N&thaniel Hawthorne 


_ Peter Cooper Edgar ‘Allan Poe 
' Eli Whitney James Fenimore 
_ Rovert Edward Lee Phillips Brooks 
_ Horace Mann Emma Willard 
Mary Lyon Alexander Hamilton 
John James Audubon Mark Hopkins 
James Kent 


William Ellery Channing 


John Quincy Adams 

James Russell Lowell 
William Tecumseh Sherman 
Charlotte Cushman 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


of the Institution 


Francis Parkman 

Louis Agassiz 

Elias Howe 

Joseph Henry 

Rufus Choate 

Daniel Boone 

Frances Elizabeth Willard 

Samuel ‘Langhorne Clemens 
(‘Mark Twain’’) 

Roger Williams 

James Buchanan Eads 

William Thos. Green Morton 

Patrick Henry 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Edwin Booth 

John Paul Jones 

James A. McNeill Whistler 

James Monroe 

Matthew Fontaine Maury 

Walt Whitman 

William Penn 

Simon Newcomb 

Grover Cleveland 

Stephen Collins Foster. 


Stuart 


Cooper 


The names. to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are chosen every five years by a College of Elector: 
consisting of approximately one hundred American men and Borin of distinctions < A 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps in 1941 succeeded the late John H. Finley as Director of the Hall of Fame. 


Source: An Official 
Honorary Director—W. Francklyn Paris. Distinct 
from the Hall of Fame, but under the aegis of New 
York University, is the Hall of American Artists, 
' located in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
"Library, at N. Y. U. Founded by W. Francklyn 
Paris and offered to the University in 1919, as a 
Memorial to American painters and sculptors, this 
group contains portraits, in bronze, of the follow- 
ing artists, all executed by American sculptors and 
endowed by popular subscriptions: 
James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmond T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek: 


5 lites i 


The Hall of American Artists 


of the Institution 

George Inness by Scott ,Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafiy by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank. Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann. 

Portrait busts of Frederick MacMonnies, Henry 
Merwin Shrady, William Ordway Partridge and 
John Noble will be added shortly and memorials 
to workers in the decorative arts will occupy the 
spaces in the alcoves. A beginning has also been 
made for an Architects’ Corner in the bronze doors 
at the entrance to the library building, which are 
a memorial to Stanford White, and consist of 
panels by Andrew O'Connor, Herbert Adams, Janet 
Scudder, Ulysses 8. Ricci, Philip Martiny and 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann. 


IN MANHATTAN : 
Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 
Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramercy Park, 1918. 
Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
id Park, W. 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 1911. 
Bu Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 18380. 
Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth Ave. 
and 59th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894 
Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), 
trance to Mall, Central Park; 1892. 
Cooper, Peter, statue_(Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 
Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
the Battery. 
bY parrarat, Admiral David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
’ dens), Madison é 
eee ? onze oa (E. Plassman), 


‘ranklin, is, bY 
), Riverside Park at 


“south en- 


Printing House Square; 1 
“ei Grant's ‘Tomb (J. H. Duncan 
_ 122nd St.; 1897. ; 
Hale, Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies, City 

Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 

jlton, Alexander, granite-statue (Carl Con- 

Central Park, on the East Drive. e 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A, Ward), 
~ Gentral Park, near lower entrance to the Mall, 
Irving, Washington, bronze bust (Beer), Irving 
Place and 17th 


St.; 1935. 
W. O. Partridge), in front of 
pies & Journalism, Columbia Uni-~- 
2 ty 
‘oan , bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna 
es chin Hyatt), Riverside Drive and c 
5 brabam, pronee eg A. Brown), 
side; Rail 
Se eltiers’ novded are tien 
1 lers who di n 
Solutionary "Wars ta. 


ite, 


e;. 


Be ZI : 
_ prison s 


Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 
Source: Official Records 
(Name of sculptor or designer in parenth 


eses, Date is of erection or dedication) 

Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave..and 59th St. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of ‘the Mall; 1872. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St.; 1902. 

Walloon Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 


n 
1924. 4 
Wash: on and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 

tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 
Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 
Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
and Wall Sts. : 
Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), Wash- 
ington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 
IN BROOKLYN 
Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses $., bronze equestrian statue 
(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. 
Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park.  . 
Slocum, Hi. W., bronze equestrian statue 
MacMonniés), Vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H, Duncan), on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospec 
Park. 

Warren, Major Gen. G. K., 
‘Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park.. 

Washington, George r . Shrady), _ bronze 
equestrian statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza, 


bronze figure (Henry 
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The Statue of Liberty (a National Monument) 
on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part of the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and the 
water around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed 
soon after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen 
led by E. de Laboulaye. They commissioned one 
of their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
sculptor, of Alsace, (born 1834, died 1904), to do 

kK Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


New, York City—Statue of Liberty; Rockefeller Center 
The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island _ : 


Source: An Official of the National Monument. 


1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Am- 
oan driving the first rivet. The Statue was. 
finished (1883) M. De Lesseps, President of the 
French Committee, officially presented the Statue 
to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner- 
stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island, 
(Aug. 5, 1884) and the French vessel, Isere, from 
Rouen, ‘France, landed the Statue in New York 
City (June, 1885). The work of putting-the parts 
together was begun (May, 1886). The Statue was 
dedicated October 28, 1886. P 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in ne 
head. The public is not admitted to the torch. 
The number of steps in the Statue from the top — 
of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number ‘of - 
rungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 54. — 
The pedestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height and ~ 
62 feet at the base. - 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
her side, a book representing the.Law, which has 
on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
meaning Liberty based on Law. - 


Fe. (In. 
i JU eee een | 
Height from base to torch. ............- 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch... .| 305 | 6 
Heel to yep of head.......- 111 | 6 
Length of hand....... 16 | 5 
PNGOR AIRE ae ccs ne ew cen oe 8/0 
Circumference at second joint 6 
Size of finger nail........... 
Head from chin to cranium . 17}-3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear 1010 


-A large outline map on the upper elevator land- 
ing and skyline charts on the balcony enable the 
visitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers 
of New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000 visi- 
tors in a year. A charge of five cents each way 
in the elevator (up or down) to the feet of Statue 
was put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- 
tenance in 1942 was $44,410. 

Bedloe’s Island is reached by a ferry from The 
Battery. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest 
from the Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, 


Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


) Source: Officials of the Development 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 51st Sts., between Fifth and Sixth Aves.; 75,000 
men were directly employed in the construction of 
its 14 buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 

uilding—was started in July, 1931. The final 
rivet in the 14th and final building—the 20-story 
U. S. Rubber Co. structure at the N.E. corner of 
Sixth Ave, and 48th St.—was driven on November 
Te apa by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


he surface area of Rockefeller Center covers | 


513,575 sq. ft., almost 12 acres, of which 445,600 
sq. ft, are leased for a long period from Columbia 
University. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center— 
Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO Building 
(409 ft. tall), RCA Building (850 ft. tall), RCA 
Building West (243 ft. tall), Center Theatre (106 
ft. tall), comprise ‘‘Radio City.’’ The studios and 
headquarters of the National Broadcasting Co. are 
located in the RCA Building. 


The 9 other Center structures are: The United 


States Rubber Co. eulding (280 ft. tall), British 
Empire Building (130 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise 
(130 ft. tall), International Building South (85 ft. 
tall), International Building North (85 ft. tall), 
International Building (512 ft. tall), Time & Life 
Building (490 ft. tall), Associated Press Building 
{an ft. tall), Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. 


Bu. . 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center, 151,000, is surpassed by the population of 
only 56 cities in the United States. More than 
26,000 work there and 125,000 persons visit there 
every day. In the Center are the business offices 
‘of more than 2,000 companies and their subsidi- 
aries, including the torial offices of the 
Associated Press and many national publications. 
Practically every other important field of business 
is also represented in the tenancy. 

In the Center, are 24 restaurants; 


e New York 
Museum of Science and Industry; U. 


. Post Office; 


government passport bureau; group of 12 land- |: 


Distance across the eye 
Length of nose. ... 
Right arm, length. . 
Right arm, greatest thickness. 
Thickness of waist 
Width of mouth 


Eisler) 


ennoocessn 


Jet bo 
NA Www 


the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was 
ceded to the United States in 1800, having been 
used previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island 
is Federal property. 

The original purpose of the Statue of Liberty was” 
the commemoration of Franco-American relations 
during the period of the American Revolution, an 
in subsequent years. 7 


scaped sky gardens; consulates of 19 foreign coun- 
tries; an underground bonded warehouse; many 
special exhibitions; an employee gymnasium; and, 
in season, an outdoor skating pond, and a roller 
skating rink. : ; 
_ In gross area, 2,908,903 sq. ft., the RCA Building 
is the largest office structure in the world. It has 
@ ground area of 99,770 sq. ft., with a frontage of 
155 ft. on Sixth Ave., 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 ft. 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. On 
the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 ft. 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above : 
street. These roofs are built on three levels, are — 
200 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. From.them may be 
seen a panoramic view of the city, its harbors and 
surroundings points of interest. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. "hess a 

A series of sub-surface Concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked specialty shops—provide 
pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the buildings : 
and streets, so that it is possible for visitors to 
pass underground through most of the buildings: 


air-condition: plants give the Center the world’s 

largest air-conditioning system for human. comf 

in a commercial development. i 
The ‘Main Street’’ 


200 ft. long and contains 6 shallow refleeting pools 


Illinois—Population and Area by Counties 919 
Population and Area of Counties 
Souree: United States Bureau of the Census 
Population 
Sq. Per cent of 
County miles incr 
1939 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 aa 
1930 to|1920 to 
1940 1930 
17.7 
3.9 1.0 
13.1 | -—6.0 
0.9 |—10.2 
0.8 | —1.6 
2.0 |—15,5 
—3.2 | —8.9 
2.2 | -—2.6 
—2.4 | —4.7 
—0.7 | —7.6 
9.8 12.8 
2.7 | —2.4 
5.4 |—15.6 
17.3 | —8.6 
E 5 7.2) =659 
525 38,470 37,315} 35,1 Slen 6.3 
933|4,063, 342/3,982,123}3,053,017/2,405, 233 2.0 30.4 
21,294 21,085 22,771 26. 1.0 | —7.4 
12.3 |—19.0 
5.3 4.2 
-1.9 | -—3.4 
-—1.8 | —8.6 
12.5 | 118.4 
—-2.1 =+3.1 
18:5 | 23:8 
‘ sn dog Sirts igs ¥ 24/1 |—10°3 
 Rayette............- =311 | -5.9 
Rea... —10.6 3.8 
125 | = 8d 
13.1 |—21.5 
=0.8 Teer 
=—1. . 
3.5 re 3 
=0.5 ) =e. 
BB WN oe Ce! 
1.9 |-10.2 
-0.1 | —2.9 
—1 34" bb 
6.3 | =3.8 
4.9 |—20.3 
10.8 9.0 
8,6) | 20 
S12 Shiz 
5.1 |-15.1 
3.9 26.0 
21.5 | 411.5 
5.2 4.8 
1.8 9.9 
16.0 | 40.5 
0.1 5.1 
=3.7 2.4 
7.0 15.4 
-0.6 0.1 
2.0 | —2.4 
=e 0.9 
6.4. 5.8 
5 eh 4.3 
3.6 25.4 
—4.9 |-—15.0 
3.8 34.6 
34.7 | —5.0 
1.2 |—11.8 
1.6} —9.i 
ee 
6.4 |-11.5 
3.1 | —3.7 
--2.2 |—14.8 
6.2 2.0 
1.7 polit 
6.2 4.8 
8.5 26.5 
2.9] —0.6 
—6.0 | —0.8 
4.0 | —9.3 
— |-16.9 
7.0 1.4 
1.0 |-30.9 
14.7 0.7 
21.9 0.1 
15.4 6.4 
5.8 15.6 
2.6 | -3.3 
5.5 11.4 
—2.1 [-12.1 
10,455 —4.3 '-10.0 


a 


ee 


920 _ Illinois—Population; Counties; County Seats; Governors 
Population : 


ot Se ee 
Sa. Per cent of 
County miles increase ia 
1930 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 189. | —————__ ae 
1930 to (1920 to 
1940 19 


30 


BHEIDY As acc eiereseie eee 772 26,290 25,471 29,601 31,693 32,126 31,191 3.2 | -14.0 4 
Rsaashonteaia ssi cn 290 ,881 9,184 9,693 10,098 10,186 ¥ —3.3 | —5.3 
Stephenson.......... 559 40,646) 40,064 37,743] 36,821 34,933 31,338 1.5 6.1 . 
Tazewell..........+-: 647 58,362] 46,082} 38,540] 34,027] 33,221 29,556| 26.6 19.6 | 
LUD TC OE eta uae 403 21,528 19,883 20,249 21,856 22,610 21,549 8.3 -1.8 7 
Vermilion. #2..0-...- 921| 86,791|. 89,339] 86,162) 77,996 5,63. 49,905) —2.9 3.7 
Wabash....... 220 13,724 13,197 14,034 14,913 12,583 ‘ 4.0] -—6.0 2 
WIATFCI Go) Sickie vsteras 546 21,286 21,745 21,488 23,313 23,163 21,281; —2.1 1.2 
Washington......... 561 15, 16,286 18,035] 18,759) 19,526 19,262| —3.0 | —9.7 
AMMO erie vere asa’ 733| 22,092) 19,13 22,772| 25,697) 27,626 23,806] 15.5 |—16.0 
Ride 2 ee OS aes es 507 20,027 18,149 20,081 23,052 25,386 25,005} 10.3 -9.6 
Whiteside........... 679} 43,338] 39,019] 36,174) 34,507) 34,710 30,854} 11.1 7.2 

UWE oss) 31027 e.8 844| 114,210) 110,732 92,911 84,371 74,764 62,007 Be! 19.2- 
Williamson. 449 51,424 53,880 61,092 45,098 7,79 22,226) ~4.6 |—11.8 
Winnebago. P 529). 121,178] 117,373 90,929 63,153 47,845 39,938 3.2 29.1 
WOOGIOFE asic cee 528 19,124 18,792 19,340 20,506 21,822 21,429, 1.8 —2.8 


The urban population of Illinois in 1940 was 5,809,650, compared to 5,635,727 in 1930. The present 
population represents a density of 141.2 to the square mile, an increase from 136.2%n.1930. The total 
land area of the State in the 1940 census was given as 55,946 square miles. 


Counties and County Seats in Illinois 
Source: Historical Records 
County Seat County — County Seat County County Seat 


Elizabethtown..||Morgan......... Jacksonville... . 
H Sulli 


‘|Belvidere....--- RS BP Watseka...... : 


LI Carksile... jc 4 «< 
Charleston..... TAGs. obs osm 


Crawford........ Robinson....... 
PROLOG OS sa aleje ies 
Sycamore. 
.|Clinton.. 
.|Tuscola 
,| Wheaton 
Paris. . 
Albion. 
Effingham 
Vandalia 
IPAXUOB. 6) 26:60 'a0 
Benton, 2 sc. ..s 
Fulton..........| Lewistown 
Gallatin. ........ Shawneetown.. . 
Greene, ...... 050. Carrollton 
Grundy Se fa AN Morris. sr ° : 
amilton....... eLeansboro...||Monroe.........{Waterioo...._.: Ww : Rockford Et 
Hancock... 117;/Carthage.-..-. ||Montgomery :1 fmilisbore. ;:- || Woodford... :/Burekasvtiuas) 
Governors of Illinois 
Source: Historical Records 
Resid’nce 
Name Inaugurated| County Name Inaugurated Reine ‘ 
Shadrach Bond, D....... Oct. 6, 1818) St. Clair 
Fdwards Coles, D.-...-. Dec. $,1822} Madison ||Shelby Moore Cullom, Rs) { Jan. ff 1881] | Sangamon — 
Ninian Edwards, D.*...!] Dec. 6, 1826] Madison ||John M. Hamilton, R....| Feb. 6, 1883| McLean — 
John Reynolds, D**.....| Dec. 6, 1830] St. Clair |{Richard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan.30,1885| Macon , 
William L. D. Ewing, D | Nov. 17,1834] Fayette ||Joseph W. Fifer, R’......| Jan. 14,1889] McLean — 
Joseph Duncan, D......:| Dec. 3,1834| Morgan ||John P. Altgeld’ D.....:| Jan.10,1893| Cook 
Thomas Carlin, D....... | Greene John R. Tanner, R....).| Jan. 11, 1897] Clay ‘ 
Thomas Ford, D...,.... eee aces Ogle Richard Yates, 1 Be aes Jan. 14’ 1901| Morgan 4 
Augustus C. French, Dt. { Jan. 8, 1849 } Ctawfora Charles S. Denneen, R...|} 49-9, 1905] took 4 
Joel Aldrich Matteson, D-| Jan. 10,1853) Will Edward F. Dunne, D Fen 3. 1943 Cc 
William EH, Bissell Rtt..| Jan. 12, 1857 Monroe ||Frank O. Lowden, R.....] Jan. 8, 1917 One. } 
Richard Yates, H21....| Jane14,1861| Morgan ||-e2 Small, R...........}{J9m-19,1921) | xankakee. 
Hushagd 1 Oelesby, RY.:] Yan. 46-1868) Macon | |[Louls L. Cmmerson, R...| Jam. 44.3940 Jetterson 
< Sh: Dae an. bes Man 
Richard J Oglesby, H.. | Jan. 13/1873| Macon” ” ||Henry Horner, D........ j Jan. 9.1320] LCAok 
Jolin L, Beveridge,'R....| Jan. 23, 1873| Cook John H. Stelle, D§s.. core 1ea0l Hamil . 
. ‘Dwight H. Green. .?°| Saas 1g, 1941 Cook aa 
preentcns) governor, 1809 to 1818. tGov. Oglesby resigned Jan. 23, 1873, to A 
comaov. Reynolds resigned Noy. 17, 1834, to be-| come United States Senator He was succ dea by ‘ 
tae Abe sobs ne a Sinica on D. Ewing phir oe Ie Ronee Lieutenant Governor. ta 
foo was reelected under the Constitu- United states Sermons Oo ee aes Lae ite va a 
HGoy. Bissell died March 18, 1860, and was| “PERE CQuermor succeeded Bitte of uias orl ane 
succeeded by John Wood, Lieutenant Governor. ceeted by Joli Stevia OF Rs Nat aA 
* | . kA 
: f 
' te gee 
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Illinois—Retail Trade Statistics and Sales Volume 921 


Retail Trade in Dlinois in 1939 and 1929 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


7 Year Population Stores j Sales Proprietors | Employees Pay roll 
WORM Sa ite x nn 17,897 241 109,132 | $2,857,646,000 100,099 332 
897, 9,132 857,646, H ,003 072, 
ea eee» Me, eo ae Sere 95.033 2,152,432,000 85,694 268,888 580 578,000 
Poke eG. Shes 3 ~ 27,630,654 93,432 3,658,560,000 89,019 331,078 428,553,000 


11940 Census. 21230 Census. 

Sooo CITIES OF MORE THAN 25,000 

n the following table their current sales are compared with those shown i i 
1935 and 1929 figures for cities except Chicago include data for i a whieh ere cine ou 
as retailers in those years but are now included in the Service Canuad aiaanahie Se s 


Sales—Amount (add 000) °* — 
Guy o ) City Sales—Amount (add 000) 
1939 1935 - 1929 1939 1935 1929 


Total, the state $2,857,646/$2,152,432/ $3,658,560 
Total, 23 cities | 2,045,675) 1,588,235) 2,732,672 


1,514,829] 1,207,951| 2,099,783 
61.146] ” 46'816| " 70:345 


43,881 31,651 56,510 


18\888] 12,077 : 

1,040] 281920) 45,693 19,785] 14,096 3 $89 
35,574] 23799 32,741 15,492 11,025) 15,408 

: 31,067; 49/210 14/39) 11,157| 18198 
17 083 14.288 21 502 11,960 '891 11,899 
7 6. 2 
11,672} 8.066 13.162 een ae ee 
No. of y 

No. of Sales Empl Wages in yr. 

Nici OE Biiainens Stores $1,000 Wsecarescent 1,000 

1939 | 1929} 1939 1929 1939 | 1929 | 1939 1929 , 


109,132 93,432|$2,857.646| $3,658 ,560/332,003/331,078| $339 ,072/$428 553 
33,903) 31, 601,024 846,471) 53,692} 54,613) 57,405) 69,811 
17,707 72,292| 1,564) 5,184 1,023 3,262 


General merchandise... . .| 2,613) 3,220 597,834 ,075| 82,914! 74,731} 79,439) 84,356 
a a 9a a eee 7,855) 9,100 237,638 349.719} 29,652) 32,726) 31,747) 46,316 
Furniture—household—radio....| 2,907) 3,920 110,396 210,817] 12,473) 18,0: 7,524 9,169 
CT ir 3,502) 4,510 346,030] 456,908] 22,852) 26,109} 31,389) 43,308 
Filling stations.............. .| 12.097] 6,008 158,156 110,482 8,281} 12,091} 11,248 
} r—building—hard ware. 5,4 6,428 172,514] 270,702} 15,064] 21,432} 19,080) 36,287 
Eating and drinking........ -| 23,708) 8,824 247.119 182,648] 58,734) 39,819) 42,477 044 
“SAG eee -| _3.693) 3,809) 109,294 131,449] 14,448] 13,142) 13,463) 16,614 
Other stores.......... WPS cic ass 12.477|13.619} 259,934) 386,997] 27,202] 37,017] 33,434) 51,138 
Principal Kinds 
OS CE eee +--+} 33,903/31,037 601,024| 846,471] 53,692] 54,613] 57,405) 69,811 
Grocery stores (without meats)..} _9,827|10,178 126,423) 274,635] 9,225] 16,902 7,951| 14,73 
_ Combination (groceries-meats)...} 11,92 071 309,287) 234,058) 25,71 3,200} 22,564) 14,994 
Dairy products, milk dealers..... 91 58,451 84,852} 8,01 8,441} 17,306) 21,032 
Meat markets, fish markets.....} 3,276) 3,955 55,705 131,914) 4,159) 6,097 1743 E 
' Candy, nut, confectionery stores.| 3,417) 5.096 17,580 48,492} 2,621] 5,105 1,646 i 
_ Other food stores............... 3,445) 2,998) 25,609 46,582) 3,130 161 1544 5 
_ General Stores (with food).... 923) 2,957 17,707 72,292| 1,564 184) 1,023 262 
General Merchandise... 2,613) 3.2: 597.834| 640,075] 82,914] 74,731| 79,439) 84,356 
Department stores.......... 271 499,659 510,147} 64,841 67,619] 71,052 
Drygoods & gen. merchandise...} 1,467] 2,048 961 8,030) 78 6,479) 4,123 4 
Warlety StOTES. ss 6.600 ede 902} 901 58,214 61,898] 13,284) 10,745 7,697 6,884 
Apparel Group............. .| 7,855] 9,100 237,638] 349,719] 29,652) 32,726] 31,747) 46,316 
Men's-boys' olothing, furn’gs, hat) A 2,202 F 105,797| 4,440 ,731 6,1 12,4: 
Women's ready-to-wear stores... ,888| 1,487 68. 91,478] 9,313 367 8,892} 12,301 
Accessories, other apparel...... | 2,409) 2,929) 35,742 57,336] 5,712) 7,343 5,821) 10,455 
Shoe stores (all kinds).......... 1,558} 1,967 44,215 65,796} 5,061) 5,763 76 4, 
Furniture—Household—Radio| 2,907) 3,920 110,396 210,817] 12,473] 18,024| 17,524) 29,169 
Furniture stores............... 1,050} 1,439 55,381 111,357 is 8,025) fi 13,631 
Household appliance, radio deaiers} 1,219) 1,837 36,542 74,123} 4,680: 7,218) 6,543) 11,987 
Automotive Group’ ......... 43,502] 45510| 346,030] 456,908} 22,852| 26,109] 31,359) 43,308 
- Motor-vehicle dealers (new). -| 2,092) 2,577 308.126] 398.763] 19,133] 21,537] 26,572) 36,092 
Accessory, tire, battery dea. 1,024; 1,623 26,546) 42,884 . 3,769 ,800 5,870 
Filling Stations........... -| 12,097} 6,008 158,156 110,482] 13,408] 8,281} 12,091) 11,248 
_ Lumber—Building Group..... F 3.470) 113,590: 1 i 16,279] 13,622) 29,168 
_ Lumber and building-materials. . . ‘ 1,645 93,573 139,359) ,591] 9,577) 10,682! 16,768 
‘Heating, plumbing, paint,electrical) 1,080) 1,825 20,017 55,182] 2,325) 6,702 2,940) 12, 

- ardware Group............. A 2,958 58,924 76,161| 5, 5,153 5,458) * 7,119 
Hardware stores..,...........-] 2,151} 2, 34,977 52,332} 3,280) 3,762 677 5,6 
Rating Places...... ee oe 9,317] 8,824 130,453 1821648} 41,324) 39,819] 28,011) 37,044 

. Drinking Places.............. 14,391} .... TEGO oe ka. 17,410 wa .ef 14,466 fast 
- Drug Stores. Nekoi ded doodes “ue 3,809 Bg te 131,449 it 18,142 rere 16,614 
uor Stores (packa: oods iptle P bless ‘ Bye , eS 

sd r Retail Stores at e aye 10,360/12,689 230,513 374,873| 24,432] 35,593] 30,466) 49,253 
Fuel, ice, tuel-oil dealers.... 2,548] 1,566 93,053 101,032} 9,398} 6,859) 12,259) 10,945 

- Hay, grain and feed dealers 709} 955 15,475 42,063; 1,025} 2,001 859 2,278 

_ Jewelry stores:.... 924) 1,332 . 37,9 1,940] 2,841 3,058 4,785 
Cigar. cigar stands. 1,079] 2,474 14,693 eer. 1,275 ere te ia 


6} 828 10,607 16,74 1,569} 3,3 2 3,240 

3,121} 3,894! 65.630 124:715| 7,755] 13,880| 10,489] 22,281 
faa) SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 

~ “pouring 1939; there were in operation in the State of Illinois 42,697 Service establishments whose 

fness.for the year amounted to a 956,000. These establishments reported employment 

‘ eons average ior year), of whic 72,277 were full-time employees and 12,533 part-time 

*-"In’addition, 43,140 proprietors were reported who devoted the major portion of their time 

to the operation.of r business. The total payroll for the year (exclusive of proprietors’ compensation) 

amounted 40-898 4, 0, full-time employees receiving $91,932,000 and part-time employees $6 142,000. 
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922 Illinois—Manufactures; Wages Paid and Value of Products 


a 


Chief Manufacturing Industries of Illinois in 1939 r 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


D 


All industries, total: 
1939 


Agricultural machinery (except tractors) 
Aluminum products (including rolling and drawing and extruding), not 
elsewhere Classified ..........0.. cece eee eee rere rete etter reeeee 
Automobile stampings. ......-... eee reece eect e erence eerste 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet)....-....--++-+--+++++ 
Beauty shop and barber shop equipment........-.-.-esseeeeeeeeere 
Biscuit, crackers and pretzels... ..... see creer creer teres teen ee eeee 
Blast furnace products......2. 0... cee ene ners eee e sere eesegreeenes 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets—made in plants not operated in con- 
nection with rolling mills......... 0.6.5.2 e eee cece etree eee e eres 
Bookbinding and related industries.... 
Books: printing without publishing.... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.......... 
Bread and other bakery products (except biscui 
Brick and hollow structural tile..........--- eee cere cere eeeees 
Candy and other confectionery products...............-.2e+-+seeeee 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables (including canned soups)..... 
Cars and car equipment—railroad, street and rapid transit 
aeabey coffins, burial cases and other morticians’ goods............. 
Saves SURE Ming ade. SPE g- a) oa (ance Clneiercee's ote be mn oh Uy mini’ e Melons 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified..........-..-- 26s eee ee ee eee eens 
Cleaning and polishing preparations, blackings and dressings. . . 
Clocks, watches and materials and parts (except watch cases) 
Coal tar products, crude and intermediate... 
Coated and glazed paper 
Coats, suits and skirts (except fur coats) — 
jobbers engaging CONtractOTS..... 2... eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eens 
Commercial laundry, dry cleaning and pressing machinery 
Se MUOLN Cr Senet. Oh - rs telnhy. wve's Ce cian = the dap sou naw a sein’ 
Condensed and evaporated milk..........-.-...+.5+ a St ae we 
Construction and similar machinery (except mining and oil field ma- 
EAL DDS Se ra errr te oo re 
Converted paper products not elsewhere classified............-.....- 
MEITIOLARG 15 bo feltmic sso ties sce cune aie giafaisic We ain ie-s ister) aioia.n eee 
Corsets and allied garments 
Creamery butter..........s-eeeees 
Curtains, draperies and bedspreads.... 
Die cut paper and pa ed 
Doors, window sash, frames, molding, trim (metal)..... 
Drugs and medicines (including drug grinding)......... 
TAD BELORLARTS DITHTIOGM INT cies ioln ale'd oq Sl bio vind vc's Simeine bec bie wleerg mivigele m 
Electrical measuring instruments, ........... see eee eter eee e eee eeee 
Electrical products not elsewhere classifled...........-...c0e eee eeee 
Blectroplating, plating and polishing................0. ces cenceeeee 
Electrotyping and stereotyping, not done in printing establishments... 
Rlevators, escalators And CONVEYOTS..... 2... ee ee ee ence e eee 
Enameled iron sanitary ware and other plumbers’ supplies........... 
eerevine (steel, copper plate and wood); plate printing..... 
Fabricated plastic products, not elsewhere classified................. 
Fabricated structural steel and ornamental metal work, made in plants 
not operated in connection with rolling mills 
Mere roads, WOO! NAIT AN JUtE. 2. sce ec eee cus Minne ves sas eve se ue 
Flour and other grain mill products... 0.0.2... 2... sc cece cre ceeeeee 
Food preparations, not elsewhere classified...............s+00+esee. 
BOM PNOGUCHHIIRACHIDETY...05 2.03 cg aces ccs Udeacvavecdnen ean gages 
Footwear (except Tubber)......... A SAE RRR 9 RK 4 Ea 


EL Bae i Hee eae cbeitatiig eeapncay": 
rease and tallow (except lubricati reases) 
Greeting cards (except hand Painted: ¥ } 
Hardware not elsewhere classified 


Ice cream and ices., 
Ice, manufactured. . 
Industrial machinery.................0-..0000 2. 
Insecticides, fungicides and related industrial and household chemi 


Liquors, distilled. |; 


Se aay Stee e rere eee eeee 


Value of 
Products 


. [596,473] $750,239, 085) $4,794,860,733 


668,841] 862,793,453] 5,304,282,629 


83,049,108 


3,923,237 
2,572,435 
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27,568,398 
46,707,305 


11,111,561 
12,955,646 
16,284,774 
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12,782,807 
2,233,807 
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4 Illinois—Manufactures; Wages Paid and Value of Products 923 
=I ; | Wage 
: Industry Earn-| Wages Value of 
f ers Products %e 
_ Lithographing and photo-lithographing............................ 8 
\ Macaronl, 8 aghettl, vermicelli ane Mbadles. is <5 ore t = teie sos tucs +386 bat bee hee Py 
pach tate GY DCROLLINE cies ct ss Oe cee ee ee ee oe 081, : 
' Machine shop products Ae gee 3,981,394 } 
_ Machine too! . 
_ Machine i 
; 7 iv 
1 
% 
. 
a 
5 ‘am 
9 a 
750,4 5 ‘ F 
7,36) 9,749,692 88 a 
0 688,828 2 : 
7 ay 15, 163'988 3 ; 
58 5 & 9 §: 
147 1;228947| 92 Ft 
vis HES : 
’ - > 1 ‘ 
1,721|  2,241'298] 11634606 a 
1,267 1,437,386 6,251,449 L 
1.431 2.135.263 18.578,112 “” 
3,432 5,102,317 71,229,972 im 
843) '018'367| 78'899"000 a 
preereris, Root cho eta mi 6,106,  6,220,837|- 39'316:377 3 
442 2,889,770 12,135,361 Ni 
be dyteiove 706 619,019 3,089,6 hae | 
870 791,1 16,119,207 i i 
ee: dey) febrets) BORO 
Jeeta oa eS ery ae - . 2 z A S % 
Phot a TH done in printing establishments.....2........ 1: 1,786|  47112/256 9,567,432 " 
_ Photoengraving, Di ry 
_ Photographic apparatus and materials and projection equipment..... iene ges ere re 
No ao ele <1n) oo cig amine in 0's ols wle.owinie 9\0 v6 i 898, ‘468, 
d NED SUC BATIOOD 32 5 ioc od. een oy wis Wako see 'e"are 784 ,216) 5,287,729 ri 
: pikes is mat pasted in conjunction with sawmills............. 3,463 4,070,045) 18,279,689 
Pottery oe MOE CIBE WETS CLANSINE 25 cle oie weno sai eo onl o's 526 gee 294, 
Poultry essing and packing, wholesale.............-ccsee-eeeeees oer 406, if 483, 
_ Power boilers and associa’ ROMLOLS\. S510 Dahan vo 1,283 1,873,3! 10,159,346 
I feeds (including mineral) for animals and fow! 1,115 1,356,091 082, 
ae A Siti and refining of nonferrous metals. se PE eae ae Fy 'eas ore 
Jo TSv ES Ee a ee eee , . "546, 
* Trades machinery and equipment........ sol) “BOT 3,248,930 13,003,317 
Sigtoononal, scientific ietnmenta (except surgical and dental)....... or ee ipaeren 
'Pumping equipment and air compressors.......-.-..+--eeeeeeee eens eee ja tanicae Teh nes 
Radios, radio tubes and phonographs.........--.-.-.-2eeereeeercee ee Petry ett 4 
Refrigerators, machinery, equipment and airconditioning units....... 81 2,854°659 31'476 965 
‘ fing, built-up and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coating............. he 500189 9661 Ors 
R uubber products........... 20 EERE Ais Pe PR» cs eon i baat prey: aera 
‘Sausage casings—not made in meat packing establishments.......... i ! 
A Se cere ai eee plist Deed and other meat products—not made in meat- i ah 2 185.897 A +70 
“y estal RTL Sie ea Wel decline a6 3+ dead a,ocmela,s «0 ,135,8 564, 
4 pee ecto mulls, and cooperage-stock mills............. ee Sa 261668 Piers 
Re pradunts and wood sctewe 202200200 3,017| 4,185,397 16,470,005 


; ‘Secondary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals, not elsewhere 


classified 1,406,295 28,362,453 


1,499,334 6,665,027 


2'945,547| 13,785,980 

2,052,276 25,305,567 

2'268,932| . 10,771.134 

3'876.305| 21,134,287 

1,291,380) 7,019,474 

13/066;823| 44110;708 

, ee 1,356,918 8,230, 

a eae aes 932:010.128 

- Steel works and rolling mills...............- Siri 7201 Bt 

lomestic and industrial 6'451.849 Pept yicrs 
1,177.25 5,508.8 ‘ 

1:720;186]  15,913/149 

441,396 4,819,319 

8,618.487|  84/375,724 
27115,620| 10,435,278 i 
See] 1S Rar OE Oe 25,604,688]  121/550,621 
SE EERE PERRIN pete et ee 604,688 1,580.6 
4,106,953} 15,222,173 ‘ 

vg get iad 4,167,936] 20,146,463 

1446 2,308,918 
Pe A a aed. 1,694,989 7,916,406 4 
sulati 713,547 3,914,810 in 
Yt es agi eee ]. 1,472] © 1,8257884! "153/072 j 
DOE ce Wiehe cos. mach cnet gytrenit ween Spt nen ais Loas'osg 90 18 . 
: eo aoe a oa Do ee ett einereeeet ee aueyeess ¢ O48, 040,168; 
ie trou panenaees 1Or oo 9° te hea “"| 4178} 4'372°720|  21'874'468 
Reesrian puted ciel ies “| 2.156] 2960;322)  15,628,5H2 ‘ 
a's and misses’. dr Fabde fn .guniracy tact ories fans 6,020,686 26,390/498 F: 
sand misses’. dresses....... Ahonnd | 


‘ 


_ = Value of | 
arn- st 2 
Industry enet Wages Products eg 


Y phn Sted Yared OS SOR Nie: oe eee on Ios 
’ und and nightwear of knitted 
ES haere 2 igen aime ieeein sik oe Kp ES" 793| $504,601 


ies $3,774,215 : 
Women’ s, children’s and infants’ underwear and nightwear of silk and 


rayon woven fabrics 400,086 2,052,642 
Wooden boxes except cigar boxes --| 1,399 1,252,827 5,039,881 
Wood precerving.,....-.-..---+.-- ts 845 138) 6,818,621 
Wood products not elsewhere clas: 994 f 3,779,933 
Woolen and worsted manufactures 1,037 872,528, 4,609,411 — 
Work clothing, sport ae a and other apparel 2,925 2,074,832! 10.208. 2. 
Were as Laren eae see ne ae eae, a ee ne 101 Peni 2 

ray an era) ¢ apparatus and electronic tubes............++- 044 
Other industries... f Dee Maden Nt .. ni ee Loree 50,697| 68.636,596| 460,779,356 
Other industries, by industry groups: “¥ 
Food, and kindred products. ........-..c.-5 reece e eee e rec teneee F 6,151 9,028,973] 140,281,950 — 
ee pa pragucts os nee muon made irom. nae Po. 3,715 3,821,961 25,264,553 

arel and other shed products made from fabrics an BS 

PraberinlhGie. 4 is. ¢+--- =p wh + 3,191] 2,149,958] 11,017,411 © 
Chemicals and allied products .-]. 2,384 2,698,635) 19,871,544 

NOH One 1,301 1,465,182 1,133 
7,641 9,925,306 47, °926, "817 
13 1,672,7| 13, 236,932 — 

Nonferrous metals and their products 84 BeaeY "98 

Machinery Cesiepe ele peetreall ae SEAR tt valde anion sme Wee kate amnnne 4,002 5,707,477 30;120/054 

RA SBONEREOUS INOUSEMICS SA (..c 4s iacisecsccc ccc ose ss oceus vam viv eine eke 1,691 2,281,1 11,697,257 

Furniture and fiened tumber DEOGUCES. cei. cree «anes se epee amma 76 

Paper and allied products.............- Be ais breve ae totale cieiereaers 

Mlectrical’ Machinery... .. oc wee cee e ce ee ses a 14,6 

Transportation equipment except automobiles 2'504 } 28,889,989 149,011,769 — 

Tobacco manufactures.........-- : 

Lumber and timber basic products 663 

Leather and leather products 


Wholesale Trade, Minois and Chicago ; 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
ILLINOIS CHICAGO 
Num- Num- 
ber ber 
. tte ae aye bra EB nice of < Pro- | Em- 
Year| estab- ales prie-| ploy- |Pay ro ear] estab- ales rie-| ploy- |Pa 
lish- tors | ees | $1,00 lish- Roce | poeeot Sheen 
ments ments 
1939 | 14,498) |$4,998,766,000) 9,555) 122, 741 $228,407 || 1939 | 7,799 |$4,080,415, 4,743] 95,49: 
1935! 12,009| 3,928,934,000 6,611|104,583| 182,770|| 1935| 6,462 3,269,729, $00 *3, 138 #33) 329 S188'708 
1929 | 11,556) 6, 675, 726,000! 5,943) 158,043| 338,395|| 1929] 6,679 | 5. 696,779,000| 2,905}132,931| 297,654 
1Data for 1935 exclude personnel and pay roll of *Data for 1935 exclude perso: ; 
153 commission bulk stations. gael 1 Poet ca atabioes: nnel 908 ae 
Religious Denominations in Illinois, 1936 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Mem- 
; Denomination bers Denomination 
Adventist bodies. -..................45- 6,219 || It 
Assemblies of God, Generai Council. : |: 7,327 Jewish, COnatoRetntEes soaks eee 
HORS COS. Se eee 427 | Latterday Saints. ...5 1...) +0 ceneae 
rel olA Tid: Lo Cs UC.) ee a 299,869)|| Lutherans.) . 3) Sod fed cee Oo eee 
Brethren Plymouth................1012 1,731 || Mennonite bodies.........--..+.....- of 
Ohristadelphians.........-.0..s.-.c0se 96 || Methodist DOMES. eee eee ee sete 
The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 851 |! New Apostolic... sc.) os sae nae cee 
Church of Christ, Scientist 21,512 || Old Catholic Churches in America! 
Churches of God..............12) : Pentecostal Assemblies 
oreo ue god fad. Saints of Chris 620 || Pilgrim Holiness 1 
Oa In Chaise e coest. «= +++], 620 | Pilgrim Holinbaas 1 <2 «ies 
Goa of ate: Oe, eee knee e708 Peete tee Cathouse eas 
PESHORIGMORTIEG NC. s cid os che cca cus « 4,438 || Presbyterian bodies. 
General Eldership of the Churches of God ent Aes Tecan 
ATRINOPET (AUINGTION. . i. Sse ceases 2,414 || Reformed bodies 
Churches of the Living God. . 12.11.5221: 255 || Reformed Episcopal. . - 
Churches of the New Jerusalem.......... 270 || Roman Catholic | 
Congregational anc and Christian Churches...| _ 67,389 |) Salvation Army......_........., . 
Ree erte cisie iene cig. vei cisis-o 11 vangelical bodies. || 
Eastern qerodon. Chiurcives. se aca A acatean anche 24°988 Scandinavian Evangelical bert } 
Byangelioal and Reformed. ... 11... 11.2! 79,417 || Spiritualists.........c..-n)cseee une ee 
vangelie al Chiureh ~ ie 18°270 | Contest «= 2 ee ntnae er er seem seen bane 
peaeciig Onaregaiional. cr], 28820 | Unitarian. cao ccm em ee ~ 4 
pvmipelintic Astectariona 3.4or panes Brethien bodies). -. ee ae ; 
et a ea i (Oriol = Re Paee The Worintedie af America. (eee 515 — | 
Oe eanee ee RY mks 4959 2 SERGE: Ce Ores Oi ieee ae 11,755. 
ratio urch of the 
ik ane qoaraquare 571. Total all denominations..........,. |3,556,852 


Illinois School Statistics 


Source: Office of Superintendent of Funiie Instruction 


Daily Teachers’ 
Attendance | Teachers| Salaries* Rrpenaionene : pa 
Se RS ct gl cl la a 


47,179 | 4, 316.62 | 176 {679,282 - 
1092/81 : i 
1066825 | asiz08 | Urosar | lesegrosy 


1 708, pee 47,766 1,681.86 157,597,775 | | ee ; 
1,793.47 152, 036,044 a es | 
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* ogasino as b 
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Illinois—State Parks, Monuments and Lincoln Lore 925 
‘ Tih * . e 
inois State Parks and Their Facilities 
Souree: Division of Parks and Memorials 
Location and Ac- 
Park Highway County Acres |quir’d 
Apple River Canyon*t....... Sinaia Warren, Il., 78 Jo Daviess 7 
Black saan Rock Island, U. 8.'67; iit. 2._|Roek Iland......22:] 207. | 1987 
. Buffalo Rock*# Ottawa, U.8.6............ LaSalle. £2 dems ses 43 | 1928 
Cahokia Mounds* ast St. Louis, U. 8. 40..... St. Clair-Madison... 144 | 1925 
Campbell's Island .|Rock Island, Ti. 80.....2.: Rock Island......... 3 | 1931 
ss Cave-in-Rock*t. -|Cave-in-Rock, Tl. 1......... SPOlO eos ahi ae 65 | 1929 
Chain O’ Lakes*t -|Fox Lake, Il. 59 and 60..... Bakes ery 4,500 1935 
Fort Chartres* . > 55...|Randolph 21 | 1915 
: Fort Creve Coeur. Tazewe! 15 | 1921 
Fort Kaskaskia*. . Randolp! 201 1927 
Fox Ridge*........ Coles. . 30 | 1938 
Fort Massac*+ .|Massac. 456 903 
; hard Woods* Grundy. 30 | 1934 
Sieh oon (sy SS 2 6 Spa seta etas 3 Lie 1927 
Oe Se Marseilles, CRA EB arian. 
A iil. and Mich Canal Parkwayt. Cook-DuPage, Will, pe ae 
4 Grundy, LaSalle...| 3,872 1935 
i Jubilee College POOR... auc e eer 96 | 1934 
0 SCS a . Vermilion........... 1,549 | 1939 
Lincoln Log Cabin*................ Charleston, Ill. 16.......... Coles. 2550S. i psecate 86 | 1928 
Lincoln Trail Monument............ Lawrenceville, U. 8. 150.....|/Lawrence........... 31 | 1935 
Mississippi Palisades*t............- Savanna, Ill. 80............ Carrell, 2.2 4-.sn pee 787 | 1929 
1 LST LT aaa Petersburg, Ill. 97.......... Menard! cca ynieetee 276 | 1919 
PISPEMMBIQUCULE*S, . 500s. cc weee cess Grafton, fil. 100............ A ee Gr cb 1,756 | 1932 
Bpitler WOOdS*.......--.c0ecseeee Mt. Zion, TAZ oh asain s MACON, . 2.10 )s\se 40 ae 172 | 1936 
RRCEER ES ENORP Ee aS once wales « Laballe, 10. 23 2.40.85 >| besalle,....% . sore 1,148 } 1911 
White Pines Forest State Park*y....JOregon, Ill. 2............... Ogle ek 6 wn ceetee dae 315 | 1927 


William Jennings Bryan Home—At Salem at the 
intersection of State Highway 37 and U. S. High- 
way 50. The residence in which the late William 
Jennings Bryan was born has been preserved and 
peeteas = ee gets of Sa and facts 

connection wi e and works. 

Buckingham Memorial Fountain—Located in 
‘Grant Park in Chicago, one of the largest and 
most beautiful water displays in the world. The 
fountain circulates, when in full action, 15,500 
gallons of water a minute and is on display from 
4 to 6 each afternoon and illuminated for half an 
hour each evening during the summer months. 

“Qncle Joe” Cannon—At 418 North Vermilion 
Street, Danville, is located the half-century-old 
Mansion of ee Joe’’ with the furnishings re- 

ining unchanged. 

a tceores Rogers Clark Monument—iIn Riverview 
Park at Quincy. Near this point is the end of his 
trail and the statue shows the famous pioneer 
fighter standing overlooking the country that he 
conquered. (Also see Fort Massac State Park.) 

Cahokia Court House—Three miles south of East 
St. Louis off Illinois Highway 3 in Cahokia. 
Located on the site of the original Cahokia Court 
House built in 1760 by Francois Saucier, French 
military engineer, who used it as a residence until 
1793 when it was sold.to St. Clair County—then a 
county of the Northwest Territory—as a court 
house and jail. ee constructed of vertical 
rather than oo aa ogs, rae beard shutters 

surroun' y large veranda. 
2nd is Sa Douglas Monument—On U. S. High- 
way 36 at Winchester, almost directly southwest 
of Jacksonville. Statue erected in public square of 
Winchester, commemorating its illustrious citizen, 
Stephen A. ee early career was woven 
e town’s history. 
Pitoonen A. Douglas Statue—Located on the east 
steps of the Capitol in Springfield. In 1935, the 
statue was removed from an obscure spot on the 
grounds to its present location. 
~ Stephen A. Douglas Tomb—Located in Douglas 
Park, Chicago, at the eastern end of 35th Street. 
Monument is well over 100 feet in height, erected 
above the crypt. The remains of Stephen A. 
_ Douglas, sen Little Giant,’’ were laid to rest 
in 1 


ysses S. Grant Home—5 acres—In Galena on 
oa Highway 20. Home is preserved in same 
condition as when occupied by General Grant, and 
the view of ea ety ve Galena from this point is 
xceedingly Testing one. 
arrort Edward Monument—At Warsaw, on the 
Mississippi, just south of Keokuk, Iowa. This 
mohument was erected in commemoration..of the 
establishment of the old fort which was the stormy 


e scene of much frontier history during the War of 


1812: Located at a point affording a perfect view 


three great states. “ 
Kane .County Forest Reserves—350 acres—Weil 
qu Car tenerate visitors; 40 miles west 


Chicago. 


Ill. refers to State Highway and U. S. to United States Highways. 
*Contains shelters. jOvernight camping. tOvernight lodges and cabins. 


OTHER MONUMENTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS 


General John A. Logan Statue—At Murphysboro, 
on State Highway 13. This very impressive monu- 
ment occupies a plot of ground 100 feet square on 
ace, Sg of the Murphysboro Township High 

ool. 

General John A, Logan Statue—Another inspiring 
statue honoring the memory of General Logan is 
situated at the top of a sod-covered mound at the 
south end of Grant Park in Chicago. 

Lincoln Tomb—In Oak Ridge Cemetery, le 
field, Sangamon County, Ill. The Lincoln Tom y 
final Testing place of the martyred president, was 
started in 1871 and dedicated three years later. 
The structure begen to show signs of disintegra- 
tion after a few years and was rebuilt 1899-1901. 
Again it was remodelled 1930-1931 and although 
the exterior remained the same, the interior was 
changed considerably. Eight statuettes, repre- 
senting Lincoln during different stages of his 
career, stand in niches in the four corners of the 
interior. The States in the Union are represented 
by stars, twelve in each corner. In a semi-circle 
behind the cenotaph in a sarcophagus chamber are 
the official flags of the States through which suc- 
cessive generations of the Lincoln family passe 
beginning with Samuel Lincoln who emigrat 
from England. 

The Abraham Lincoln Home—Located at Eighth 
and Jackson streets, Springfield, Ill., the only 
house Lincoln ever owned, was purchased 
Lincoln in 1844 and served as his residence un 
Feb. 6, 1861, when he left for Washington, D. C., 
to become President. Throughout the campaign 
of 1860, the home was the scene of history in the 
making. Robert Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln, 
presented the house to the State in 1887. : 

Lovejoy State Monument—At Alton. Erected in 
honor of the young editor, Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 
who was shot down on Nov. 7, 1837, as a result 
of press articles and sympathetic attitude in favor 
of abolition of slavery. . 

Marquette Monument—Located at Summit is one 
of the points of greatest historical significance in 
Cook County, marking the place where Father 
Marquette spent the winter of 1674-75. 

Metamora and Mt. Pulaski Court Houses—Known 
as the old Woodford county court house, the 
Metamora court house and the Mt. Pulaski court 
house in Logan county, depict the days of Abraham 
Lincoln as the horseback-riding-circuit-lawyer. 

Nauy the Mississippi River north of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Of unusual historic interest, the old 
Mormon settlement, established by Joseph and 
Hiram Smith early in- the Nineteenth Cone 
Southeast of Nauvoo, also in Hancock County, is 
the jail in fleeing from which the two founders 
of Mormonism were killed. ‘ a. 

e Menard Home—Five miles north of Chester 
in Randolph County, at the foot of the hill on 
which Fort Kaskaskia stands is the home of the 
first Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, Freneh- 
Canadian by birth, Menard moved to Kaskaskia in 
1789 and ng the French Colonial, native oak 


house in 17 
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. president; Chicago. 


Source: 


GOVERTIOND 5 oi onic ore = slo's oisloincseisies otins 
Lieutenant Governor...........++- ys 
Secretary of State.........-.eee2s oh 
Auditor Public Accounts. .........-.+- 
State Treasurer. .........ccsccceees 
Supt. Public Instruction...........-- 
Attorney General 


HEADS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Department Director Name Salary Home 
George B. McKibbin $6,000 Chicago 
Howard Leonard 6,000 reka 
Robert M. Medill 6,000 anoke 
..| Walter A. Rosenfield 6,000 Rock Island 
../Rodney H. Brandon 6,000 | . Batavia 
.|Roland R. Cross 6,000 Dahlgren 
Francis B. Murphy 6.000 jx Wilmette 
Frank G. Thom . 0 oo pees Vernon 
aie cram aim eeitersievaieiere Livingston E. Osborne e vinia 
Aajitanh General... RE A See eae Leo M. Boyle 6,000 | Chicago 
BREAD ene the alice date pe niaigedeck case Paul F, Jones 6,000 Danville 
LOLSBSEGAICOL 2 GS SB a eee aan ee Aas T. P. Sullivan 6,000 | Springfield 


MISCELLANEOUS BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Civil Service Commission—Robert L. Hunter, 

Illinois Commerce Commission—John D. Biggs, 
chairman; Greenville. 

Legislative Reference Bureau—Governor Dwight 
H. Green, chairman. 

Illinois Racing Board—Major E. H. Williams, 
chairman; Chicago. ; 
’ State Athletic Commission—Sheldon Clark, 
ehairman; Chicago. 

Illinois Aeronautics Commission—Ben Regan, 
chairman; Chicago. 

Illinois Liquor Control Commission—Arthur 8. 
Smith, chairman; Bloomington. 

Uniform Laws Commission—Nathan William Mc- 
Chesney. chairman; Chicago. 

State Historical Library—Paul M. Angle, libra- 
rian, Springfield. 

State Planning Commission—Robert W. Kingery, 
chairman; Chicago. 

State Tax Commission—Philip W. Collins, chair- 
man; Chicago. 

Industrial Commission—William E. King, chair- 
man; Chicago. 3 

Illinois Public Aid Commission—Edward lL. 
Ryerson, chairman; Chicago. 

Illinois Budgetry Commission—Rep. Reed F, 
Cutler, chairman; Lewistown. 

Illinois Development Council—Harry S. Canfield, 
executive secretary, Chicago. 

Illinois Petroleum Lease Commission—George B 
McKibbin, director; Chicago. 

Intergovernmental Cooperation Commission— 
Rep. Bernice T. Van Der Vries, chairman: Winnetka. 


Illinois General Assembly, 1943-1944. 
SENATORS (Salary $10,000 for term of four years) 


ILLINOIS STATE SENATORS FOR DISTRICTS MARKED . 
Dist. Name ‘ 


Residence 


Name Residence |Pty. 

1 |Lawrence E. Dowd..... Chicago...... D 
Solrank Ryans ou)... Chicago. ..jD 
3 {Christopher C. Wimbish.|Chicago. eS. 
4 |Frank McDermott ieago. D 
5 |George D. Mills .|Chicago. R 
6 |William G. Knox. Chicago, . R 
7 |Arthur J. Bidwill... River Forest. .|R 
8 |Ray Paddook.......... Round Lake, .|R 
9 |Richard J. Daley....... Chicago...... D 
10 |Charles W. Baker...... Davis Junct. .|R 
11 |John M. Lee......5.... hicago...... D 
12 |Edward EB, Laughlin... .|Freeport..._ |" R 
13 {Walker Butler.......... Chicago...... R 
14 |Arnold P. Benson....... Batavia...... R 
15 |Peter R. Kielminski Chicago...... D 
Simon BE. Lantz........ Congersville...|R 

17 + |Roland V. Libonati..... hicago...... D 
18 |Thomas E. Madden... .:|Peoria......)! D 
19 |A. L: Mgrowitz......... Chicago...... D 
20 |Louis E."Beckman.....: Kankakee,.../R 
21 |Norman C, Barry...... Chicago...... D 
22 'Hugh M. Luckey....... otomac...... R 
23 Thomas B. Keane. ....- Chicago...... D 
24. Everett R. Peters......! St. Joseph R 
25 Frank J. Huckin, Jr. ...|Chicago.....//D 
26 [Wilbur J. Cash...) 2° Towanda... .. R 


Illinois—State Officials; Members of Assembly 
a 
Government of Illinois 


Office of Secretary of State 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Namie 


h W. Cross (R)...... 
Edward D 


Vr Trt aa ose 


Selective Service System—Paul G. Armstrong, 
director; Chicago. 

piinets Armory Board—Roy D. Keehn, chairman; 
Chicago. 

Illinois State Council of Defense—Gov. Dwight 
H. Green, chairman; Chicago. 

Illinois Commerce Commission—John D. Biggs, 
chairman; Greenville. 

Illinois Legislative Council—Senator Thomas P. | 
brace F chairman; Princeton. 

Mine Investigation Commission—Fred F. Pfahler, 
chairman; be as ee 

Strip Mining Investigation Commission—R. G. 
Crisenberry, Murphysboro, r 

Election Laws Codification—Mabel G. Reinecke, 
chairman; Chicago. 

State Training School for Boys—Thomas P. Gun- 
ning, chairman; Princeton. 

Youthful Offenders Commission—Thomas P. Gun- 
ning, chairman; Princeton. 

Chronic Diseases Commission—Rodney H. Bran- 
don, director; Batavia. ' 

Stephen A. Douglas Commission—Representative 
Roland V. Libonati, chairman; Chi i ' 

Commission on Living Conditions-aieas Ernest 
A. Greene, chairman; Chicago. 

Horner Statue Commission—Senator Scott W- 
Lucas, chairman; Havana. 

Illinois Farmers Institute—Frank V. Wilson, 


president; Edgewood. 

Commission for Handicapped Children—Mrs. 
Harry A. Mulberry, chairman; Chicago. 

State Public Building Authority—Lieut. Gov. 
Hugh W. Cross, secretary; Jerseyville. 


Medical Center Commission—George A. Barr, 
chairman; Joliet. 


Illinois—Members of the Assembly 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Representatives are elected for t 


ic Act. 


piled from reports of Motor Vehicle Accidents submitted pursuant to Article IV, Section 41 


erms of two years and receive $5,000 for each two-year period) 


Dist. Name Residence (Pty.||Dist. | Name Residence (|Pty. 
1 {Daniel M. Fianigan....|Chicago....... D Ben s. 
Corneal A. Davis.... | _|Chicaxo D 27 Awe Sune A 5 
R Tone Kuklinski........ D 
D Anthony C. Prusinski. - D 
D 28 jDan Dinneen......... R 
R Homer B. Harris...... R 
D Felix E. Wilson....... D 
D 29 |Edward P. O'Grady. . D 
R Arthur J. Quinn, ...... D 
D Robert M. Woodward.. Chionge R 
D 30 |Major T. Flowerree. D 
BS ee 3 3 William T. Burnsmier, . | R 
D Robert H. Allison. Pi -|R 
R 31 |Pieree L. Shannon. EA Fae 8 
R Edward P. Saltiel. Ey bat 
D George A. Williston |R 
R 32 |Albert Salisbury. . : -| D 
R Sam Schaumleffel..._ |. | R 
= D Rollo R. Robbins...... R 
nice T. Van der Vries} Winnetka... _. R 33 |Clinton Searle...>..... R 
Frederick A. Virkus....|LaGrange..._.. R Ora Smith. .....4....% D 
.«..-.|/MeHenry...... D | Bertrand C. ae R 
4 OE R 34 |John W. Lewis, Jr..... R 
eat e st. ass s) Waukegan. .., ; 4 Charles G. Serohun, -| West Union....| R 
ORE aid D J. S. Mundy..........|Marshall. .....| D 
Paiva tie SHUCARG nse. 6.0 D 35 |Henry J. White......./Somonauk.....| D 
-|Chicago....... R George 8. Brydia...... Yrophetstown R 
coe. Rockford......} D Lyle M. rrescott......|Dixon.........) RB 
wee ei meoektord, > .; . i R 36 |William F. Gibbs....../Quincy........] D 
R W. Roy Donohoo..... Peatli nae nee D 
D Henry F. Scarborough.,|Payson.......- R 
| R 37 |Henry J. Knauff....... Ladd >. iia D 
R Frederick W. Rennick..|/Buda......... R 
D John T. fo ops Eat Galva... 45.5% R 
Frankjin U. Stransky - - R 38 |Ed. Fell .|Hillsboro, ....- R 
John A. Bingham...... R Timothy C. Donnelly. ; |Carlinville. -|D 
R William (Bill) Robinson| Carlinville -| R 
= ee D 39 |Edward G. Hayne AD 
Oe ee R Fred J. Hart...... ahi 
oR D J. Ward Smith. om Does 
oR hat % R 49 |Henry D. Sparks. ' «fae 
MP ES R Sam 8. Lorton......../C Bate 8 | 
eran the D Will P. Welker........ Roy 
+ ot eee D 41 |John J. Maloney D 
if Ree R Lottlie Holman Ow eill. |Downers Grove.| R 
a, ee D Warren L. Wood....../Pl elds es ais 
R 42 |Paul Taylor........... Effingham..... D 
re aes R J. E. MeMaciain,....../Salem.........} D 
D R. J. Branson......... Centralia...... R 
te eee me 43 |Reed F. Cutler......../Lewiston,.....| R 
eee b R James E, Davis,...... Gaieen aera R 
ae ee Wy Bagi laneis teed AVON iy oi celeae D 
Rac. |R 44 a Ae "Boots”) Brands Prairie du 
Mati. Ls R Rocher 24.0.2 5p 
Dp Dr. Thomas J. Thornton|Chester R 
2p VAS D W. J. McDonald...... R 
R 45 |T. J. Sullivan......... D 
bavers s D Hugh Green; J... 4. sen R 
ae R William J. Lawler..... R 
Harry L, Topping..... R 46 |Charles W. Creighton.. D 
Joseph L. Rategan.... D Paul Broyles...... Wes 
Edward J. McCabe D Leonard F. Sanford R 
R 47 |Lloyd Harris. D 
D Schaefer O’ Neill D 
R Milton Mueller. R 
R 48 |John R. Thompso R 
D §. R. Stanley.... By el S 
D Jesse Higgins...... By D 
R 49 |Frank Holten......... D 
Weiacs, ta D J. L. Wellinghoff...... D 
R Otis Miller, Sr......... R 
en bah R 50 |Herbert L. Upchurch... D 
ASS ee 2 eae D Be ey eae R 
D Homer Butler. . R 
_- _{Blroy C. Sanquist:..... R 61 | |Pank Poweli.s 7 aie ‘}Vienna....-.. nip 
26) |Joe W. Russell........ D Abner Pield. py0ay. sii Golconda...... R 
Homer Caton......... R D. Westbrook Harrisburg..... R 
2 e,f ° s * 
Motor Vehicle Fatalities in Illinois by Months 
Source: Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics 
Year Jan.| Feb.| Mar.| Apr.; May| June} July; Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Tot. 
. ey siteaiesiese§hSS | Ata [144 4} 160.) 187-)-179 00.| 235 | 233 | 238 | 219 | 217 | 2367 
atte Pet Se ih EM aiae sity 184 | 162 | 149 |} 142 | 192 | 166 | 170 | 190 | 173 | 191 | 200 | 190 | 2109 
tees taeeeseeee} 158 | 121 | 132 | 141 | 182 | 171 |] 183 | 200 | 199 | 255 | 213 | 222 | 2177 
1934 ey ere 24 | 167 | 226 | 193 | 199 | 181 | 208 | 219 | 238 } 261 | 238 | 221 | 2575 
(1935 Rgistae ssl 107 4106! | 383 80 | 176 | 162 | 172 | 194 | 231 | 229 | 243 | 241 | 2334 
“193B6-(8)..0-.. cree oe ..| 1389 | 138 | 167 | 177 |. 192 | 151 | 206 | 208 | 240 | 245 | 284 | 314 | 2461 
1937 veces sf 186:'| 165 | 252°) 2 209 4 206 | 177 | 229 } 232 | 226 | 247 | 254 | 2598 
1938 (a) ...-..... Seoteaf £98.) 1365119 154 | 132 | 185 | 183 | 197 | 239 | 215 | 269 | 2177 
1939 198 | 131 | 150 ; 167 | 160 | 159 | 167 | 194 | 191 | 240 242 | 262 | 2261 
Be 172-4 160 | 186°} 15) | 192 | 182 | 170 | 220 | 225 | 211 | 211 | 248 | 2328. 
1941 92.| 129 | 177 |.167 | 206 | 214 | 209 | 274 | 245 | 218 | 248) 377 | 2600 
ee 1-} 185.4 167 |-1470-1 125°! oe ie Ye isla a pAOoU Ac eid i 
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Illinois—Election Calendar; Revenue Receipts 


Election Calendar of Illinois 


Tilinois Election Laws 


Source: 
Tuesday after first Monday in November— 


For Presidential electors, Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary. of State, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Attorney General, State Senators in even 
numbered districts, Clerk of Superior Court 0 
Cook County, Clerks of the Circuit Courts, 
Recorders, State’s Attorneys, County Coroners, and 
County Auditors, every fourth year, counting from 


1908. 

For State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, 
Representatives in the General Assembly, and three 
Trustees of the University of Illinois for term of 
six years, every second year, counting. from 1910. 

For United States Senator, every six years, 
counting from 1914 and 1918, respectively. 

For clerk of Supreme Court and clerks of the 
aoe Court, every sixth year, counting from 


08. 

For Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Senators in odd-numbered districts, Clerk of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County, county and probate 
clerks, county and probate judges, county 
treasurers, county superintendents of schools, and 
sheriffs, every fourth year counting from 1910. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
twenty-one judges every sixth year, 1941 and there- 
after. (One judge first Monday in June every sixth 
year, counting from 1939, and six judges counting 
from 1940). 4 

For chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, every sixth year, 
counting from 1912; for nine associate judges of 
said court for term of six years, every second year, 
counting from 1908. 

For county commissioners in counties not under 
township organization, one each year for term of 
three years. 


Last Tuesday in February 
For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, every sixth year, counting from 1925. 


First Monday in June 

For judges of the Circuit Court, every sixth year, 
counting from 1909. 

For judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, 
every ninth year, counting from 1909; Fourth Dis- 
trict, every ninth year. counting from 1912; and 
First, Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh Districts, 
every ninth year, counting from 1915. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
one every sixth year, counting from 1939, and six 
counting from 1940. 


First Tuesday in April 
For officers of cities in counties under township 
organization (mot under commission plan) that 
have adopted the Act of 1885, annually. 
For mayor and commissioners in cities organized 
under the commission plan which include wholly 


¢ |lages whose boundaries coincide with the boun: 


within their corporate limits s town or towns, 
quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For all town (township) officers, officers in cities 
containing one or more towns. and officers in vil- 


of a town (township) annually. 
Third Tuesdcy in A 


For mayor and commissioners oi cities organized 
under the commission plan (except such as include 
wholly within their corporate its a town or 


towns), quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For officers of cities organized under the general 
law (except such as contain within their corporate 
limits one or more townships), annually. 

For officers of villages organized under the gen- 
eral law (except where the territorial limits coin- 
cide with the territorial limits of a township), 


annually. : 
Second Saturday in April 
For school directors in school districts; for 
boards of education of township high schools: com- 
munity high school districts, nen-high school dis- 
tricts and community consolidated school districts, 
all annually. 
PRIMARY ELECTION 
Second Tuesday in February 
To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the first Tuesday in April. 


(DOWN STATE) 
Last Tuesday in February 


To nominate candidates to be voted for on the 
first Tuesday in April. 


(COOK COUNTY) 
To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the third Tuesday in April. 


Second Tuesday in April 
Every year in which a President of the United 
States is to be elected, for the purpose of elect; 
delegates and alternate delegates to nationa) 
nominating conventions and for the purpose of 
securing an expression of the sentiment and will 
of the party voters with respect to the candidates 
for nomination for the office of President of the 
Lag ose pone hich of - . 
very year which officers are be voted for 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monda in 
November, to nominate candidates to be voted for 
at said election; also to elect State, ward and 
precinct committeemen and Senatorial committee- 


men. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
A primary for the nomination of all other officers 
nominations for which are required to be. made 
under the provisions of the Seo law, shall be 
held seven weeks preceding the date of the general 
election for such offices, respectively. 
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Sources of Illinois Revenue, 1941-1942 


Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


St 


MIT OREPEEODODUV MEER. nos nsec Cn ecled ae viet ows 
Inheritance Tax..... ‘ 
Beverage and Liquor Revenue Tax 
Iusurance Fees and Taxes 
Corporation Fees and Taxes.......... 

Interest on State Funds...............c.ce. eee 
Retallers: Occupation Tax... ieee ses cee cease 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax for Emergency Relief... 


Public Utility Revenue Tex.......- 22.00... ccheeee 


Whilstieety: SEU ped 25 Fe ae a 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Protested Fees and Taxes 


First Six Year 
Months 1942 1941 
|—_———————____ 
$ 170,906.72] $ 
5,547,942.30 4,579. +45 
10,302,540.51 19,409,067,17 
3,634,695.31 8,038,1 
1,381,490.03 3,496 


a 

for] 

Sou 

ww 

Oo 

Oo 

r—J t o 

a en aie ——————————— 


51,759.99 
39,935,203.38 1.444 913-04 
sat ee a "253,133, 
5, 728,520.24 loreas'oc re 
anaeeaer | SEG 
oh aie 1,115,383.80 5, Be 817 a8 
Presa 10,680,746.64 23:333,067.27 
3/484.43| 1, '529'196'3] 
7,450,917.43 9,229/151. 
% cnt eee 49'734/385.98|  85/196'871.69 | 
Th waa sae ees :..| 10,942'558.98|  17°295'381.86 
33 chee sinh ae 7,198,483.25 15,809,067.22 
£..deaahe sehen een $197,359,315.79| $374,029,810,27 


Indebtedness of Illinois Outstanding July 1, 1942 


Amount 


$ 17,500 
106,080,000. 
9,914,000 


Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


Emergency relief bonds. E, Se 


Issue 


“Amount 
3 28,400,009 
HEP 


y 


weer eee 


Total 


ie i a aay 


Lp elipen el 


i BTlinoi ; 
j aes llinois—Balances; Sources of Revenue; Assessments 
me : b - y! 
os Balances in Illinois Funds 
q Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 
a ai Cash 
= Name of Fund - Balances Name of Fund B etal 
E f ease oe yuaeeen 
ey 1942 ” 
nN _ General Revenue $39,533, 133.31) }|Mo 
Gen General Revenue...-............. tor Fu = 
_ Gen. Rev.—Res. Old Age Assist. 2,428) 105.76 || Motor Fuel Tar Munielpalities. fie 13, 068, 393.04 Od 
Gen. Rev.— Warrant Reversions.. 83,918.00} | Occupational Tax : ; d oi 
\ Gen. Rev.—Res. Aid Depend. Child 349 5F FOO RON oJ < :ak Cok etd ee iene see ea 
Gen. Rev.— Warrant Reversions.. 10,046,00|| Road Bond Int. and Ret.. 1... 1.2. O08 740.00 
_ Gen. Rev.—Res. Emerg. Relief... .: 4'008.16!|Soldiers’ Compensation......_..... Pert 
; Agricultural Premium... <<... ; 701,709.14|| Soldiers’ Comp. Bond Int. and Ret.| 3,863.4. 33 
SET RS Se 12'584.79||State Bond Road : es ae aoe 
© GeBmon Sepoah 526222 “| 182779484] | State Garage Revolving. 2110111) 49°918.18 
Siienctceney Bente —Cobeotion...<.|............. Tepetiess Collge pupbine” “his Mangateae 
» Emerg. Rel.—Bond Int. and Ret. 1,267,405.22/| University of Illinois 144,946.57 
Emere. Rel.9d Bond int. and Ret| _1,030.380-34|| University Income... 929,038.54 
Fire Prevention. 274,095.88 /||U. S. Veterans Bureau. 1,796.71 
\, », Forestry Nurseries - 26,788.26|| Waterway............ "53.35 
patie and Fish Gapai 681,562.37|| Waterway Bond.................- 14.00 
A oepeay rete an Canal _ 4, 1ey eer oe WONEINg 55. os hele Hl ee Oe ____ 146,278.29 
Motor Fuel Tax—State 15,397,608.18 Total Regular Funds.......... 115,278,680.09 
TRUST FUNDS ° 
Ee. peers T= 
ration Trust..........- $28,259.65|| Forest Reserve..........-.--- 
tution Teachers’ Pension. 31516.00|| Forest Service Cooperative......... rt 264, 62 
Sowa ’ Retirement System... 81.253.72|| Maternal—Child Health Ser....... 52,519.58 
A oe Perm. School. 48,739.45 oo Age Assist—Adm.......... the 323/385.13 
"Local Bo oor tye ee nip He's 44,511.501| P-W-A, Grants... 0.00. Soinjeee len es 69,998.47 
unteipal SS riivetocnt System.. 60,790.91|| Public Health Services............ 62,218.61 
Mun. Pub. Ut. Employees A. and B. 9,362.20|| Services Crippled Child............ 22,731.98 
_ Old Age were Recoveries......... 71,230.29||Soe. Sec. Act—Title III........... 244,037.81 
MPP TOTORLCE BECK oo). eee eee 10,053,275.28|| Unemploy. Comps.—Adm..,...... . 1.10 
Soe Compensation.............- 14,796.80|| Unemployment Trust............. 273,582,886.83 
te Teachers Pen. and Ret....... | 3,424.95|| Venereal Disease Control.........- 253.80 
‘Peachers’ Retire System..........-. 4,603,898.89|| Vocational Education.........-..- 1,949,297.77 
pearetien’ 2 eg aoe pig Pe, al 72,331.90|| Vocational Rehabilitation.......... . 15,750.91 
reasury soar eo 
‘aid Depend. Chiidren............. 81,095.75 Total trust funds........... 291,750,893.54 
Aid Depend. Children—Admin..... 129,910.44 Se EEE 
Child Welfare Services............ 12,622.87 Total of all funds............. *407,029,573.63 


_ Employment ph ee ese 
*This balance does not include proceeds of checks, drafts and money orders in the process of colleceton 


Sources of Illinois Revenue—1941 and 1942 
Source: Illinois State Department of Finance 


ay Fiscal Yr.| Fiscal Yr. Fiscal Yr.| Fiscal Yr. 
. Ended Ended Ended nded 
June 30, | June 30, June 30, | June 30, 
1 194 
State property tax........- $513,471 $316,316)| Utility tax. nd .|$10,370, ei $11, 092,775 
Tinois Central tax........ 1,434,166] 1,708,079||Liquor tax.........--+---+ 11,500,712| 24,848,090 
Inheritance tax........-.--+- 4,758,194} _7,815,705||Other pas we OS OPA: Tk 1,019,340 9 276,131 
‘Corp. and Insurance taxes. . 8,267,297] 11,367,944||Cigarette tax.........--.+.|+- 12/448'239 
Motor vehicle tax.......-- 25,674,473] 26,986,781||Crude oil production tax 405,802 
Motor fuel tax....:.-..--* 47,164,289| 47,652,628 | 
sles tax.:%.-....-- +--+ 101,760,954 85, 589,259 Wotal ois. oye aera 212,463,110|232,507,749 
#Fire Prevention Tax, Racing Tax, Athletic Exhibition ‘Tax : 
Assessments of Property in Illinois 
$ Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 
. r Assessment Year Assessment | Year Assessment | Year | Assessment 
a 200 ee de 
Ma 809,733,405||1920...... $4,234,988,133'/1935...... 185. 269,413,266|!1938.....|$5,159, 678,601 
‘ 1803.2: <i] 1,095,681, "557||1925...-.. 4 194, 769,417|]1936. . 5,153,117,918 ||1939..... 5,293, 64/000 
: aS 2: 199,701,976||1930...... 8.443. "917.821||1937......] 5. "302'197,339||1940. . 268, '452) 000 
jel esiceé 2'502,445, 459 1941.....1 5,247, 43, 228, 


2,275,569 Dwellings Listed in Illinois 


es Bureau of the Census reported [ their homes were located elsewhere. 
es aig 050 dein in Illinois under the census of The total figures include dwelling units in resort 
pean 1940. Of this number 2, 189,223 were oc- | area occupied or available for occupancy on @& 
cupi s and 86, 436 were paeselieg seasonal basis as well as ordinary units occupied 
under “vacant.’? xis last | or available for occupancy on a Dermibnent basis. 


d 
mad welling units vacant | The entire group of “vacant” units formed 3.8 
Aas AS Baga vat : 180 some units | per oat pee all dwellings in the State. 
t hi ; The number of dwellings listed in Chicago was 
fie occupied by non-resident house- | 987,271, mot Y which 948,474 were occupied and 38,797 


rat by households which reported that) were vacant. 
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930 {Whois Fare Population; University, Highways, Appropriations ¢ 
Farm Population of Illinois 1935, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census ©” ae tag 


: 3 farm | ~ 
n 61,000, or 6 per cent of the persons on farms, Jan. 1, 1935, lived in city, town or non zi 
Ee eat yeurs exten The movement to farms was most extensive around as rien: ae 
‘on farms were 262,112, of which 252,096 were occupied and 10,016 were unoccupied Jan. 1, is F 
SEE ate ae A re en a aS RE 


Total ple bee Se farms 
State ——_—_—— 1 1935 
and Jan. 1, |Apr. 1 can [* 930.” P 
County 1935 (3) | 1930 1935 | i530" a 
See ae ,312||Lawrence........| _7,4111 8,126 2.575 
Illinois .......|1,017,650]999,249] 61,019|231,3 Lav : {'098| 11°404 2'519. 
16,711] 17, 3,575 
91129] 9,851 2,017 
10/136} 10733 2,468 
12'929| 12:778 ‘2,721 
20'269| 21,052 4,210. 
11:749] 11, 2,620. 
15,217] 13,913 3,769 
6.238] 14,683 - 3,808 
12/851] 11,77 3,225 
5,71 5, 1,243 . 
6.245} 6,348 1364. 
5.113] 5,265 ; Lag? 
4.877| 4,982 O68 
8,558} 8,430 1,9 
6,428| 6,383 1,504 
12'596| 12,222 3,166 | 
10,518] 10,479 2,266 
691] 7,165 1,495. 
121636] 12'610 2'897 
11,622! 10,865 ~2,687 — 
,410|>.8, 1,965 
6,566] 7. 1,348 
13,013] 12,554 3,151. 
105| 5,761 1,476 
6,611{ 6,001 1,305 
520 556 | 
10;887] »9934 2,411 
7,629] 6,482 1,990 3 
81352] 8,107 rN ti $ 
15,040} 13,400 3,427 
11,321] 10,422 2;591. 
16,273] 15,9 3AT2 
6,895] 6, 1,639 
4,266) 4,447 935 
15,050| 14,484 3,768 © 
4.414| 4, 966 
11/412] 111489 2,706 
12,090} 10:975 2511, 
10,222] 9/74 983 
6,671] 16,673 3,648 © 
4,536] 4.45; 987 
8,309] 8)973 884 — 
9,604] 9,64 285 
14/018] 12:769 31452 
:290| 9, 026 
12/332] 12/904 2°745 
1T'303| 10810 3362 
an a a 8854] 71463 8 aaa 9,264| 9/093 2,144 
pes elensiesc 18,999 RPHCS MP see Ee: 2017 
Board of Trustees of University of Ilinois | 
MEMBERS EX OFFICIO Term 1941- 
cht test pee: PF aaredt et ere eels eet : RK, Stren i P 
: , Superintendent of Public In- rs. Helen M. Grigsby, R., Pi 4 
struction, Springfield. Phe Livingston, Rn Chica cltete ad on 
r r i y 
ELECTED MEMBERS nite ee Wallards President, University, of $ 


(Term 1939-1945) 
Frank A. Jensen, D., LaSalle. Martin G. Lukens ™ 143-1849) eevee 
Orville M. Karraker, D., Springfield. hester R. Davis 173° eae 
Dr. Karl A. Meyer, D., Ghicago. rank H, McKelvey 


. s s ‘i 
Illinois Highway System Construction 
Source: Illinois Division of Highways 


Some eee Miles || Year [Milles Year Mites L== i 
AOSD nie ste «2 1,081.39 1934. 1.0651 | 
LO BA eto «a's : 1,423.54 VOS5e nk cilia 1051.09 1938. 720 1,685.28" © <5 = 
CS Se Sea 1,545.43 1936.12.22 2121 ‘Taepes — |itesgsiccs sss: 1,498.27 
MOS Bteteciorciclomnts 1,245.62 MOST i cieur ai 1,364.58 1941 ein Sone 1380.02 


‘Total improved mileage available to traffic as of Jan. 1, 1942—19,868.89 


ee ne ee ae 
Appropriations, Illinois General 


Asse 

Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts mbly hy " 
ieesees) Amount Years" Amount Years Amount Years 4 

1919-20. ....|$172,631,183||1925-26..... Dl tosaeag el te 

1921-22. .< {]"170.897°729] |1927-08. |-77|" 370.490; s65| [tase Se: --- [8368.499,468] [1937-95 oa 


1923-24. .°11| 231,631,215] |1929-30. |... 272:405405 1988-36.27, $42,210,611 1939-40 % 


aN 5 Illinois—Births and Deaths; Building 931 


Births and Deaths in Illinois 


Source: Illinois Department of Public Health; population estimates are of July Ist 
(Mid Year); other figures are for calendar years 


Rates per 1,000 Pop. Pct. of 
Mee]. eoreone) weaeed ee 
- ersons nder nder 
Deaths ages Births | Deaths | Marr’d | 5 Years | 5 Years 
75,599 No 19 11.27 No 14,046 18.57 
81,761 State 19.42 12.04 State 15,040 18.39 
77,145 wide 19.93 11.21 wide 12,800 16.5 
81,752 record 19.7 11.5 record 13,323 16.32 
85,532 Kept 19.1 11.9 kept 12,650 14.82 
; 83,095 18.7 11.4 11,756 14.18 
: 90,399 17.9 122 11,416 12.65 
87,931 17.4 TL.7 11,157 12.70 
83,684 17,1 10.9 9,624 11.51 
85,899 15.8 11.2 9,560 11.14 
83,267 14.8 10.8 7,915 9.51 
82,529 14.1 10.7 7,094 8.60 
87,296 14.5 11.3 7,818 8.98 
: 85,627 14.6 11.0 6,981 8.16 
92,919 14.6 11.9 6,797 7.32 
87,812 14.9 11.2 338 7,22 
84,735 15.7 10.8 6,349 TAQ 
87,073 15.1 11.1 5,604 6.43 
88,233 15.6 11.2 5,309 6.01 
a 85,552 16.93 40.73). 5,56: 6.51 
7 - DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, ILLINOIS (Rates per 100,000 Population) | 
i Heart Diph- 
Ds Disease Nephritis Cancer theria Suicide 
' 


Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate! Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate 
esretet 


6,697| 98.62} 6,626] 97.57] 801) 11.79 13.04 
7,117|103.47 60}101.19| 472) 6.86 14.71 
7,250|102.30| 7,249)102.3 408) 5.8 13.6 
8,450|117.38] 7,492}104.1 413] 5.7, 14.8 
8,708}119.12 35}105.8 649) 8.9 i 
9,572|128.97| 7,888)106.3 649) 8.7 
9,141]121.33] 8,107}107.6 756) 10.0 14.4 
8,809]115.23) 8,568)112.1 543) 7.1 18. 
8,715]113.39] 8,699}113.2 383} 5.0 18. 
8,611]111.67| 9,039]117.2 240) 3.1 18. 
8,125]105.10} 9,184/118.8 134). 1.7 17. 
8,083]104.22| 9,636)124.2 153} 2.0 17 
7,565] 97.21]10,468}134.5 208} 2.7 16, 
8,024]102.90}10,289]131.9 170) 2.2 15 
7,514] 96.19]10,333/132.3 153} 2.0 15, 
7,220] 92.0; ,746}137.0 120} 1.5 16. 
7,177} 91.1 94)142.2 118) 1.5 14, 
7,241) 91.7 07} 143.2 86) 1.1 14. 

‘| 6,835} 86.1 ,590|146.0 58] 0.7 13. 


Building in Illinois and Chicago, 1940-1942 


: Department 
eo eee in 163 Illinois cities. 
Seri? mis. 1942 [7 6 mis, 19487 
a a error ie 
Chi é 6,573,024 |22,315($108,073,061| 7,976/$35,431,053/10,328 |$55,805,407 
* ee ear ae 13536 378 2 T8' 599 10'400| . 59,016.523| 3,909] 25,043,741) 4,961) 30,786,795 
- ‘Metrop. areaexclud 97474| 39,053,42511,915| © 49,056,538] 4,067] 10,387,312) 5,367 25,018,612 


Metrop. area exclud. Chicago 
35,292 |$120,306,179'39,117 $142,664,233| 14,439 $45,076,228|18,242 $72,155,090 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1942, IN COMPARISON WITH 


. Total all cities.......---- 


TOTAL BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1941 


te ype of building . 6 months, 1942 6 months, 194f | % change 
Se aa Po ee a ee nena SEL Le ——— eee 


oN; T. 


$25,701 478 $37,926,542 2333 
$12,362,488 $22,651,703 mri 
$7,012.267 $11,578:845 soa 
: 
5, 00aes 572.138,000 me poe 


- IN COMPARISON WITH | 
‘AL, BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUABY-JUNE, 1942, 
aa JANUARY-JUNE, 1941, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


= Geographical areas 6 months, 1942 6 months, 1941 % change 

: oe 0. 043,741 $30,786,795 —18.7 

a 8} De ae Teh SOG Oe aaa $25, Fs 14 ae O18.612 ’ ~ 5s 

5 Gutside C ea ares 3 iBaerlg 16,349,683 —41.0 
i ace A , BPCR. .- +++ 

} $45,076,228 | $72,155,090 —37.5 


Bi larasiee. sce fa. sk: 
Total all areas. ....6+--y-00 08+ -- 


“¢ 
3 
4 

5 


of Labor: Division of Statistics and Research; based on permits issued — 
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932 Illinois—State and Cook County Courts 


Judiciary of the State of Illinois 


JUDGES SUPREME COURT 


Term, 9 years; salary $15,000; terms end in June of year indicated 
Sects Harrisburg... .)1951); William J. Fulton, R.........- /Sycamore 

aries Beith Rec ba See Centralia... . 1951 | Francis 8. Wilson, D........-. Chicago. 3 [88d 

Walter T. Gunn, R........... Danville...... 1951|| Loren E. Murphy, D........- - |Monmout np 

Clyde E. Stone, R Peoria 1945) 

‘. CLERK SUPREME COURT 
Salary, $7,500 . 

Pro Tempore 


Edward F. Cullinane.........--+++e+eeeeeees: Havaba. . . cise ccna os vce cists alalstaeinienn 


JUDGES OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
e Terms end in September of year indicated : ‘ 1 elt 
First District Franklin R. Dove, D........ . | Shelbyville. ...|1 
John J. Sullivan, D.. .. Chicago Blaine Huffman, D........... | Lawrenceville, {...- 
William H. McSurely. Chicago Third District 

Roger J. Kiley....... Chicago . + 

John M. O’Connor, D. .. ;Chicago Alfred D. Riess. D........... | Red Bud..... 1945 
David F. Matchett, D.. .. | Chicago Ralph J. Dady, R.. . | Waukegan.... |1945- 

Kickham Scanlan, D a Raa oe eae 5||Frank H. Hayes, R......,....|Morris....... (1945 

(Sen or . S 
See rebel PE ctsipiee aac ole . | Chicago Fourth District 

Hugo M. Friend, D......... . |Chicago.... George W. Bristow, R........ \Paris...... +++ | 1945 

Second District : TB. Stoney-D . ics. en wees ppatenioeg = S .. | 1945 

Fred G. Wolfe, D............ | Quincy .....,../1945!|J. T. Culbertson, Jr., D......, | Delavan. ...... |1945 

CLERKS OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
Term 6 years; terms end in December of year indicated 

First District Third District y 

Sheldon W. Govier, D...... . (Chicago......] 1944|/Robert L. Conn, R..........-|Springfield....] 1944 

' Second District Fourth District : 

Justus L. Johnsoz, R...... ... lOttawa....... | 19441| David F, Mallett, D........ |Mt. Vernon.. .| 1944 

LLL LLL LLL, 


JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT, COOK COUNTY 
Terms expiring in 1946, first Monday in December 


pene Mowinlar,D. jJosepp Rebath. 1D, Joa F. Bolton, Diy Joh A eae 
Roger J. Kiley John J. Sullivan, D. 


*Chief justice. 
Terms expiring in 1946, first Monday in December 


———> illitut Wm “nha” Yawn "Tulle. te 
Francis B. Allegretti, D. ,;John C. Lewe, D William H. McSurely, R. |Joseph A. Graber, D. 
Rudolph F. DeSort, D. | William J. Lindsay, D, | Oscar F. Nelson, R. ‘John F. Haas, R. 

James F. Fardy, D. John J. Lupe, R. John M, O'Connor, D. Ulysses 8S. Schwartz, D. 
E. I. Frankhauser, R. John P. MecGoorty, D. Peter H. Schwaba, D. Frank M. Padden, D. 
Oscar Hebel, R. Michael L. McKinley, D. |Cnarles A. Williams, D. Robert E. Crowe, D. 


Term expiring in 1945, first Monday in December 
Grover C. Niemeyer, D. | | ] 


CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT OF COOK COUNTY 


Victor L. Schlaeger.* | 1944; term expires first Monday in December_—~«[|. 
ant .ce ee ee 


*Blected county treasurer Noy. 2, 1942. 


Dist.) Name * Address Dist. Name Address 
Hal A. Spann........ .-..JAnna William M. B 
4 Harrisb’ 10 |John T. Culbertson, Jr... Dalnven sh 
Carbondale Joseph E. Daily .... eoria 
Hin enton Henry J. Ingram. ....2 2)! !| Peoria 
‘(Carmi 11 |William C. Radliff;/...,!| Bloomington 
Lawrenceville Ray Sesler..... +eeeeecee, | Pontiac 
ae St. Louis Frank S. Bevan...........|Atlanta, 
pas oe 12 |James V. Bartley... . >. .° "| Joliet 
eS fs A Luther B. Bratton..... 2... 
Rae yville Roscoe C. South..........] Watseka 
: wangalia 13 Pobert E, Larkin... «....| Streator 
belrmarns . Zearing..........}| Princeton 
Ben F. Anderson...... ea Charleston | 14 Mae bans ao eat cee Moles 
++ 5-/Paris Leonard E. Telieen.....:;:| Cambridge 
Dalen ne pogust a Scheineman.. . . . | Sterling 
ay Decatur ay fag \t atone Freeport 
112! |Springfiela ona 
Carlinville 16 oe 
Jacksonville al bes > 
Ha van at 5 Aurora a nt 
n . . . ‘e 
; Pittateta me Rockiora” 2 
3a es : ‘ 
ae I iilCarthage. ray as 


FINS 


ih f 
[asc CRG 


re ea, ey 
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Chicago—City Officials; Members of Council 


dl CITY OF CHICAGO 


Source: 


Chicago City Clerk 


City Officials of Chicago 


(All terms expire in 1943} 


_City Treasurer...... ts Ae 
City Comptroiler....... 


SEOOLDOLHBIOM COUNSE ow. os se ccc ec wee ewes 
| Commissioner of Public Works............-.....-- 


Commissioner of Streets and Flectricity........... 


Commissioner of Subways and Superhighways....... 


Commissioner of Police..................--- 
Fire Commissioner..:............-- 
__ Public Vehicle License Commissioner 
_ Commissioner of Buildings. 
me ity Collector. ...............- 
4) ef Inspector, Steam Boilers, et 


-  Inspertor, Weights and Measures. . a6 


Deputy Smoke Inspector in Charge. . 
City Physician ie 


*Elected to Congress Nov. 3, 1942. 


Name Salary 

epdward J. KeNy. ci. e 2k acre tx 
..|Ludwig D. Schreiber. 2222221222 2027 one 000 
-2)‘Thomas 8. Gordon® 5: 2.0. kee 10,000 
~iaeobert. B. Upham; , (2. ude eee 13,500 
}. (Barnet Hodes... 1.1.6 diese naar 13,500 
JilOscar E. Hewitt..0,. chen thee eate 10800 
..|Ldoyd M. Johnson..............2...- 000 
..|Philip Harrington...... 29,000 
James P. Allman 9,000 
M. J. Corrigan. . 9,000 
John A Szumna 6,750 
Paul Gerhardt, Jr. 7,200 
Louis Rixmann... 400 


Terence Moran..... 


as SOReDbP: Geatycio. fi -ces sale einer 1. | 4)50 
s herank A> Chambersey 6. 3.03) siejete te 4,500 
aston. David J. Jones: ...). 3: +. - onesie ,500 


Aldermen or Members of the City Council 


The City Council of Chicago is composed of fifty aldermen, each elected for a term of four years at a 


salary of $5,000 a year {the chairman of the Finance Committee receiving $3,360 additional). The 


e 

* 

‘ 

4 is also a member of the City Council and is chairman thereof. 
The present Council is composed of 39 Democrats and 


ted on a non-partisan basis) with six vacancies. (Clerk of City Council, 


city. t terms will expire in April, 1943. 


: Presen 
_ § Republicans (but all are elec 


Mayor 
Each alderman represents a ward in 


Ludwig D. Schreiber, ex officio; chief clerk, Edward J. Padden). 


Ww. Alderman WwW. Alderman 
_ 1 {Michael Kenna 13 |Michael P. Hogan 
_ 2/|Earl B. Dickerson 14 |J. J. McDermott*** 
i 3 |Benjamin A. Grant 15 |James F. Kovarik 
_ 4/Abraham H. Cohen 16 |John S. Boyle 
§/Paul H. Dougilas* 17 | William T. Murphy 
6 |Patrick Sheridan 18 |Bernard-J. O’Hallaren 
Smith 19 |John J. Duffy 
- 7 Vacancy 20 |/Vacancy 
- §8/]Roy E. Olin 21 |Joseph F. Ropa 
a 9 |Arthur G. Lindell 22 |Henry Somnenschein 
10 |William A. Rowan** ||23 |Joseph Kacena 
7 11 |Hugh B. Connelly 24 Fischman 
12 |Bryan Hartnett 25 |\James B. Bowler 
*Resigned. **Elected to Congress Nov. 3, 1942. 
Cook County. 


_ Board of Health—Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president, $9,000; Dr. Francis A. Dulak, secretary, 
$2,960; Harry J. Reynolds (no compensation). 
Board of Appeals (zoning)—James H. Gately, 
chairman: Robert C. Ostergren, John J. McKeone, 
_ James P. Allman, Barnet Hodes. (All members 
serve without compensation). 
-—-s @ivil «Service Commission—John P. Harding, 
president, $7,500; Wm. P, Ronan, $5,000; James 
f LS , $5,000. Chief Examiner and secretary, 
James S. Osborne, $4,500. ; 
’ Board of Local Improvements—Michael F. 
“Mulcahy, president; William W. Link, Charles H. 
Weber, William J. Connors; one vacancy (each of 
| these members receive, 1-0 Pspedlal. assessments 
] leeson, sw ent of special as 
re 'y of the board ex officio), $4,250. 
Foust elec tse S00; Me sone eo aaineie, 
\ ky, chairman, $6,000; Mrs. Mai ci ( 
porate , $6 + William B. Daly, $6,000, Chief 
ales ley Ls rice sidenes Julius Newman 
: of Plum xaminers—Ju. j 
chairman, $4,500; John A. Castans, $2,500; Thomas 
Pp. O'Donovan, $2,500. 
: d of Examiners of Stationary Engineers— 
_ Prank J. Smith, president, $4,140; Michael Konko- 
‘Jewski, $2,500; Peter J. Whalen, $2,500. 
Board of Examiners‘ of Mason Contractors— 
Nicholas J. Dire, chairman, $4,140; William P. 
Crowe, $2,500; one vacancy. 
of Inspectors of the House of Correction— 
Richard M. O'Brien, Thomas F. Myers, Jr., Frank 
boda. (All members serve without compensa- 
ion). Superintendent, Edward J. peperiant, 
$4,500 (plus. full maintenance for himself an 


; TamMAy ie) <cio w: 
recto! ipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
Board of Direc Muri pet rene: Harry J. 


Ys ‘i 
; Poids, ‘vice-president; Richard Davison, M.D., 


|W. Alderman Ww. Alderman 
26 |Alexander J. Sobota ||39 |H. L. Brody 

27 |Harry L. Sain 40 |Joseph C. Ross 
28 |George D. Kells 41 | William J. Cowhey 
29 |Joseph S. Gillespie 42 |Dorsey R. Crowe 
30 |Edward J. Upton 43 |Mathias Bauler 
31 |Thomas P. Keane 44 |John J. Grealis 
32 |Jos. P. Rostenkowski!|45 |Edwin F. Meyer 
33 | Vacancy 46 |James F. Young 
34 |Matt Porten 47 |Frank O. Hilburn 
35 |Walter J. Orlikoski 48 |Robert C. Quirk 
36 |Richard M. Walsh 49 |Frank Keenan 
37 |Francis E. Callahan 50 |James R. Quinn 
38 |P. J. Cullerton 


***Blected member Board of Appeals (taxes), 


Boards and Commissions 


$6,750 (plus full maintenance for himself and 
family) 


Board of Directors, Chicago Public Library— 
Joseph B. Fleming, president; Anton Vanek, vice- 
president; Irvin C. Mollison, Dr. Frank Lagorio, 
John Sokol, Leo Lerner, Mrs. M. L. Purvin, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, George L. Scherger. (All members 
serve without compensation). Acting secretary, 
Nathan R. Levin; librarian, Carl B. Roden, $11,700. 

Board of Education—James B. McCahey, presi- 
dent: Nels H. Olson, vice-president; F. P. Siebel, 
Sr., B. L. Majewski, Mrs. W. F. Heineman, Wilson 
Frankland, Samuel Levin, Joseph W. Cremin, Mrs. 
L. Robert Mellin, Walter Truc. (All members serve 
without compensation). Secretary, Frank H. Land- 
messer, $6,000; superintendent of schools, William 
H. Johnson, $15,000; tegal counsel, Richard S. 
Folsom, $12,000; business manager, Howard P. 
Savage, $12,000. 

Commissioners of Chicago Park District—R. J. 
Dunham, president; Philip S. Graver, vice-presi- 
dent; James C. Petrillo, Stephen I. Witmanski, 
Henry Schoenstadt. (All commissioners serve with- 
out compensation). Secretary, Neva Arlene Hart 
$7,260; treasurer, Edward E. Brown, $1.00; general 
superintendent, George T. Donoghue, $14,400; chief 
engineer, Ralph H. Burke, $15 000. 

License Appeal Commission (alcoholic liquors)— 
Local member, A. L. Cronin, $3,000. 

Chicago Pian Commission—George T. Horten, 
chairman. Executive secretary, T, T. McCrosky. 

Committee on Standards and_ Tests (building 
materials, etc.)—Paul Gerhardt, Jr. (commissioner 
of buiidings), ex officio; Ralph R. Leffler, Julius 
Floto, Fredrick Thielbar, and Aldermen A. G. 
Lindell, James J. McDermott and George D. Kells. 
(All members serve without compensation). 

Chicago Street Traffic Commission—Leslie Soren- 
son, chairman. 

Chicago Medical Center District—Dr. Walter H. 
Theobald, city representative (appointed by the 


Mayor). 


; 


r 
4 
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Mayor’s Office—Wm. W. McKenna, assistant to 
Mavor, $6,750; B. C. O’Neill, secretary to mayor, 


Finance Committee—John A. Richert, chief of 
“ann $6,750; H. B. White, committee secretary, 

City Comptroller's Office—Albert J. Keefe, 
deputy city comptroller, $7,200; H. Westphaln, 
auditor, $4,806; James W. Jarding, paymaster, 
$4,806; Joseph F. Peacock, real estate agent, 
Se ape? C. H. Keller, superintendent of licenses, 
Department of Buildings—Robert Knight, deputy 
commissioner of buildings, $5,670. 

City Collector’s Office—George F. Lohman, deputy 
city collector, $5,130. 

Department of Public Works—John P. Wilson, 
deputy commissioner, $7,650. 

Bureau of Architecture and Building Mainte- 
nance—Paul Gerhardt, Jr., city architect, $5,400. 

Bureau of Engineering—W. . DeBerard, city 
engineer, $9,000; Loran D. Gayton, assistant city 
engineer, $6,480; Stephen J. Michuda, engineer of 
bridges, $6,210; Col. Henry A. Allen, mechanical 
engineer in charge (water pumping stations), 
$6,750; John S. Dean, assistant engineer of water- 


Chicago—City officials, population, public schools 


SUBORDINATE OFFICIALS a 
works construction, $5,580; B. W. Cullen, superin~- 


tendent of water pipe extension, $6,300. 
Bureau of Maps and Plants—Howard C. Brod- 
man, superintendent, $4,806. 


Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation—Wal- ; 


ter Wright, superintendent, $6,075; John A. Casey, 
supervisor of operation (municipal airport), $3,626. 

Bureau of Central Purchasing—John A. Cer- 
venka, superintendent, $5,400. 

Bureau of Rivers and Harbors—William J. Lynch, 
harbor master, $4,500. 

Bureau of Sewers—Thomas D. Garry, superin=- 
tendent, $5,400; A. J. Schafmayer, assistant chief 
engineer of sewers, $4,914. 5 
* Bureau of Water—H. L. Meites, superintendent, 
6,075. 

Bureau of Electricity—W. A. Jackson, superin- 
tendent of electricity, $7,200. 

Bureau of Streets—Joseph J. Butler, superin- 
tendent of streets, $6,300. _ 

Division of Traffic Engineering—Leslie Soren- 
son, traffic engineer, $7,500 (including compensa- 
tion as chairman of Chicago Street Traffic Com- 
mission). 

Municipal Reference Library—Frederick Rex, li- 
brarian, $5,400. 


x 


Chicago Population, 1940, 


1930, by Age, Sex, Color 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1940 data are estimates based on a preliminary tabulation of a 5 percent cross-section of the 1940 


census returns. 


The data on which the 1930 color distribution are based have been revised to include among the’ 
white population the Mexicans, who were classified with ‘‘Other races’’ in the 1930 Census Reports. 


A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


All Classes White Non-white 
City, Age and , 
Census Year Total Male | Female| Total Male { Female! Total Male { Female 
All ages: 1940 |3,396,808|1,686,648) 1,710,160) 3,115,379) 1,553,041/1,562,338| 281,429 i 

Under 5 213,876] 108,658} 105,218) 193,884 98,662 5,222| 19,992 133-806 ar rt 
5 to 9. 213,374 9,075| 104,299} 192,382} 99,239 3,143} 20,992 9,83 11,156 
10 to 13 194,062 8,221} 95,841) 175,730) 89,425) 86,305) 18,332 8,796 9,536 
14 to 19 321,916] 159,120) 162,796) 298,164] 148,064] 150,1 23,752 11,056} 12,696 
20 to 24 309,611) 145,008) 164,603) 288,232) 136,048] 152,184 1,379 8,960 12,419 
25 to 44 1,186,808] 578,539} 608,269/1,074,285| 526,186] 548,099) 112,523] 52,353 170 
45 to 64 62,910] 399,038) 363,872) 708,811] °370, 338,263 ,09 28,49 609 
65 and over..... 194,251 88,98: 105,262} 183,891 84,869], 99,022) 10,36 41 3240 
All ages: 1930.|3,376,438) 1,710,663) 1,665,775) 3,137,093) 1,590,451/1,546,642| 239,345 120/212 119,133 
WINGER Oy ees. «2 55,359] 129,522) 125,837) 237,569] 120,647} 116,922] 17,790 8, 81915 
BeOS Abc soe: 274,457| 138,412} 136,045] 257:081| 129'948] 127:133] 17/37 8) 8/912 
ROO MG. ceca) s 226,137} 113,030} 113,107| 214,645) 107,557) 107,088] 11,492 5,473 6,019 
Mio 10s... - 350,184] 170,750) 179,414) 332,001 2,388] 169,613] 18,163 81362 "801 
2 0) PL ea 325,183} 156,435} 168,748] 299/268] 144/460] 154’808] 25/915] 11'975| 13'940 
Bb to 44...0..... 1,222,203] 629,157 3, 1,112,660] 572,707| 539,953] 109,543) 56,450) 53.093 
AbiwovG4.....c 5. 584,370| 307,318] 277,052] '549,951| 288'734) 2617217] 341419] 1815841 15.835 

65 and over... |. 134,451) 63,594] 70,857) 130,160) 61/765) 68/395 ,291) 15829) 2/46 


Population of Metropolitan District of Chicago 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Dwelling Units 


Inc, 
1940 1930 Pct, Total Occupied 
Whole district... ..00...)...0.0% 4,499,126 4,364,7! 
Chicago elty eee. 3,396,808 230.488 o6 arta eres 
Re Eee ,102, 8,31 i 287. 
In Cook County............... 4,050,071 39711753 ‘i 3 1,166.988 1 387,608 
me uhh i Rha #3 3 30560 x) 


The estimated population of Chicago, April 1, 1941, is 3,398,845: 1942, $3,400,883: 


Chicago School Statistics Ta 


Source: Chicago Board of Education 


proces ae raee s Teachers? 
ear a - 
Ending iKsteud, sha Salaries 
POLO ES 6 5.x i 233,865.3 279 $7,341,054. 
1915. 278,148,2 302 10°162'194.08 
1920. 304,518.0 294 18,600,815.1 
RS 2b eet 390,032.7 299 0,717,875.73 
1930.,.....| 435,422.2 357 6,000,757.61 
1935.......| 438.275.3 385 27,878,222.63 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 1942-1943 
Number Teachers Enrollment 


Sept, 1942......... 42 4,602 122,767 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
337 7,998 273,874 


School Average Teachers 
a eachers 

_ Ending Attend, Senger Salaries 
1937 430,987.4 | 385 $29,139,179.86 
1938 424'320:8 | 389 33/897,792.14 
939 419,212.9 | 394 381826,044.23 
1940. 4itsoai 304 36,449,055.85 
1941. : 438. 308 Guan a ool 

2.111] 3811139;9 | 3907 37/856,519.51 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND NOR 
Number 


NORMAL SCHOOES | 
Normal. 5.00001. 1 a ‘SL, ie epaieea 
ular ti 2 eee si K 


yr 


SP eS a 


Chicago—Cook County Officials 935 


Officials of Cook County 
Source: Office of the County Clerk 


i BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
(Terms expire in 1946) 
Ten from Chicago 


Clayton F. Smith, D., president. John E. Traeger, D. Mary E. McE 
Daniel Ryan, D. Elizabeth A. Conkey, D. WMaavice Kavanagh, ‘D. 
Peter Fosco, D. Edward M. Sneed, D. Harry E. Perry, D. 


Frank Bobrytzke 


, 
’ 


Five from outside Chicago 


William Busse, R. Forest Preserve of Cook County—Clayton F. 
_) George A. Miller, R. Smith, president. 
William N. Erickson, R. Jury Commissioners—John E. Traeger, Sr., presi- 
_ George F. Nixon, R. dent, $4,000; William H. Crudon, secretary, $4,000; 
John Mackler, R. John J. Hurley, $4,000. — ie 
aa Sent of Board. $12,000; members, DS Shear oe apatmiabea cee Dee (ne 
D G ‘ Public Guardian—Winifred G. McIntyre, $8,500. 
County Assessor—Jonn S. Clark, D., $14,999. Public Service Department—Joseph H. Sotatues ; 
Board of Tax Appeals—John Toman, D., $10,000; | superintendent, $7,187.50 
_ James J. McDermott, D., $10,000. °° || + #Becorder of Deeds—Edward J. Kaindl, $9,000. 
, Bureau of Public Welfare—John L. Moss, di-| Registrar of Titles—Edward J. Kaindl. 
: yen $7,187.50. Sw, tenkiag breed B. Caress Dean ( 
; ‘oroner—Frank J. Walsh, $9,000. ate’s rmey—Thomas J. Courtney (term 
«County Architect—Eric E. Hall. expires 1944), $15,000. | BF ary 
Gonnty Auditor Lee J. Howard, $6,708.40. Civil “Service Commission Wa eee 
County Clerk—Michael J. Flynn, D., $9,000. | "ER. president, sone cuoreea eee 
County Comptroller—Michael J. Flynn. $12,000 7 of Rights ee 
O77 ae es ay aga of Schools—Noble J. reook, rari Jail—Frank G. Sain, superin- 
i , ” + . ndaent, 7 OU, 
. County Treasurer—Victor L. Schaleger, D., Cook County Hospital—Manus McClosky, warden, 


$9,960. $11,500. 


Municipal Court of Chicago 


. (Salaries, chief justice $15,000 a year; associate justices $10,000) 
Clerk—Joseph L. Gill; terms expire on first Monday of December in year indicated 


Term Term Term 

Name Expires) Name Expires Name Expires 
N. J. Bonelli...... ...| 1944 |/Gibson E. Gorman...... 1946 ||John W. McCormick....| 1948 
William V. Daly. . .-| 1944 ||Francis Borrelli......... 1946 ||Jay A. Schiller.......... 1948 

Frank E. Donoghue “"| 1944 ||Matthew D. Hartigan...| 1946 ||Justin F. McCarthy..... 19 

John Gutknecht...... ..| 1944 ||Harold P. O’Connell..... 1946 ||Charles S. Dougherty....} 1948 
Samuel Heller...-........ 1944 ||George B. Weiss......-.- 1946 ||Harry P. Beam........-. 1948 
Bugene J. Holland....... 1944 ||J. M. Braude........... 1946 ||Mishael Tremko........ 1948 
Victor A. Kula.s.......: 1944 ||Leroy Hackett.......... 1946 ||Oscar S. Caplan.... .-| 1948 
Edward P. Luczak....... 1944 |\Joseph J. Drucker....... 1946 ||Erwin J. Hasten. ..| 1948 
Joseph H. McGarry..... 1944 |\Joseph B. Hermes....... 1946 ||Wendell E. Green 1948 
John R. McSweeney.....| 1944 ||Stephen Adamowski.....| 1946 John T. Zuris... 1948 
_ Cecil Corbett Smith..... 1944 j|John J. Griffin.......... 1946 ||/George L. Quili --| 1948 
_ Mason 8. Sullivan....... 1944 ||Edward S. Sheffier*..... 1948 ||Leon Edelman.,........ 1948 


* Chief justice. 


County Court (Cook) 
E Clerk—Michael J. Plynn (1946) 
Judge—Edmund K. Jarecki, D., term expires 1946. PROBATE COURT (COOK COUNTY) 


Judge—John F. O'Connell, D., term expires in 
CRIMINAL COURT (COOK COUNTY) 1946. ‘ 
Judges—Judges of the Superior - and Circuit Clerk—Frank Lyman, D., term expires 1946. 
JUVENIL UNTY) 


urts alternate in presiding. E COURT (COOK 
“Glerk——Thomas J. Bowler, D., term expires 1946. Judge—Frank Bicek,-term expires 1945. 


Cireuit Court of Cook County 


Terms of justices six years; all terms expire June, 1945, headauarters County Building 
Clerk—John E. Conroy 


} Judges Judges Judges ne Judges 
Frank H. Bi D. Cc. J. Harrington, D. **Robert J. Dunne, D. |D. F. Matchtet, R. 
5. J. Reisen D. Walter J. LaBuy, D. |W, V. Brothers, R. G. Pred Rush, R. 

_ Benjamin P. Epstein, D.|*Thomas J. Lynch, D. Michael Feinberg, R. |Kickham Scanlan, R. 
“ES i Finnegan, D. John Prystalski, D. Hugo M. Friend, R. Daniel P. Trude, R. 
_ Harry M. Fisher, D. Joseph Burke, D, S. H. Klarkowski, R. Julius H. Miner, RB. 


*Chief justice. **Chief justice eriminal division. 


q Did You Have $105.82 in Currency on Oct. 31, 1942? . 


As an average American you should have had} not have to 
ex possi bank, the old s 
exactly eater in currency in your one = nine eis all figured out on @ basis of the 


of Oct. 31 < ; f currency—nickels, dimes, quarters, 
_ nounced (Nov. 9, 1942). That parece ot Saline, ete.—in circulation. Total currency in’ 


- Septemb 28-13 more than you were supposed circulation at the end of October, 1942, was 
5 have Sr an ee al, 1941). All this money does | $14.224.298.194. 


Se oR ore 


/ 


ad Pete Pete 


. 


; i : Exchange 
936 Chicago—Trade; Clearing House; Stock g 
_e 
Retail Trade in Chicago in 1939 
Source: United States Bureau 8 the oo = i We = 7 
Num- ber of| Sales |ployes |In f 
Kind of business| ber of Kind of business) bor es | $1,000 |Av. No. $1,000 q 
stores ae SS 
———— a le d’'rs 2 15,610 3 
Total, all stores BAO bese 4 5 5,896 $ 
Ac’ry, tire, bat’ry. . 
erecta ard dd Filling Stations | 2,161] 47,069 4 
, bid 4 
MAOUD os al ay Sa ge 5 
Lumber yards... 141 Se ae ‘ 
5|| Bldg. materials. . . 45) Marts 
Heating, plumb.. 100 pony 
Fain, ¢'a5s, wan o zee 
Electrical supply .- 
Fruit, v etable 4 as f 87 10,771 
Bante caterer HargregTour--| Bre] 10.06 
pomboratores. Eating Places..:| 4,193) 85,830 
1 Stores Res’t, caf’ias, l’rm . , 
barert food) . aA Lunch, coun. st’ds| 1,341 ag 
Soft drink, ice c’m 97) are 
General merch- Drinking Seo bt! oe ae =~ 
eet: Pisce oie 5,743} 37,023 
Der aeons ea. Drug Stores... 1,903 rest 
Geheral—orher.. e With fountain. a 1, 58 ees 
Sat I a ea Liquor Stores 
Apparel Group. 
Mens furnishings package goods 607 16,852 
CA aia a OtherR’tail S'es| 5,301] 141,818 
Wi men's rdy-to-W Potted ieee 2) 7483) 8 
mene Gee Jewelry stores. 376 12,870 
Corset & lingerie. . chee sb Somes ane es 
PIORIORV Tl eiice. scales TY -.....- 10743 
Other Geaperel Cee stores, st’ds ee a 
Custom. tailors... lorist ......... oe 7 
~Men’s shoe:..... Gite or ty, pir ion 2°849 
Women's shoe, 2. Omice. store spree] 107] —- 8.580 
Furniture— Office, store, aA Rote 
Hotise group.. ZH ae a supply... ie Bae 
Furniture.......| 420) 28,446] 2,528) 4,084/| Opticians........ 5 
Floorcoverings .. . Photo‘ie sup. cam at ae 
Drapery, curtain Sporting go a a 
upho stery erect che Piano, mus. Inst. ° g 
hina, Lis Won i Scientific, med ‘al 
metalware . inst. and sup'ly. 50) 670 
Interior dec’ tors. .} Other retail stores 418) aieae 
Other home fur’n. ec.-h’nd stores 708 4,677 
Household oper ‘ Tires, accessories 77 1,05 
Radio, hou'ol ap’e Pawn shops. .... 38 1,2 
Automotive grp. Other sec.-hand .. 172 1,209 
Motor-vehicle. .. . 


Chicago Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices . 


Source: Chicago Stock Exchange 
Stocks * Bonds Seats A Stocks Bonds Seats 

Year Shares Par Value High Low Year Shares Par Value High Low 4 

..| 1,097,663 |$18,268,600 15,642,000 [$10,597 ,000 | $9,500 | $2,500 
tea: gigs | 81362, 18,288,000 433,000 | 10,00 3,000 
1905..| 1,644'3 8,567,500 10,178,000 8a 100 6,000 000 
1910..} ‘894/362 | 7'347'00 127483'000 429,000 5,000 | 2:000 
1915..| _ 715, 9'316;100 19,456,000 194000 7,500 | 2000 
1920..| 7.867.441 | 41652! 14/239,000 45,000 3.500 | 2/000 
1925. .| 14,102,892 | 8,748,300 7.707.000 221'6 2,000 | 1,500 
1928. :| 38,941;589 | 7'534,600 :420,000 | 1,776,000 2;100 | 1,500 
1930. bo'74y S00 27'463000 000 || 194 70s 900 oO 800 17300 1.503 
1931, .| 34,404,200 | 12/480,500 | 242000 | 5.100 ||1942**| 3280000 12,200 "500 450 


*Prior to September 5, 1929, when number of memberships was increased from 235 to 470. The Hi 
and ROW: apten Bee September 5, 1929, was $50,000—$26,500. a 
**To Oc! 5 


hur M.: Betts is Chairman of the Board; his term expires June T, 1943. 
Roots L. Smith is President; his term expires June 7. 19 1943. 


go Clearing House Association — 
ation; figures are as of June 30, 1942 
Surplus & 


Condition of Members of Chica 


Source: Chicago Clearing House Associ 


Clearing House Members Capital Profits papery res Dannae 
First National Bank of Chicago........ $30,000,000} $49,360,000] $1,216,738,000 $174 793,000 
Continental Il). Natl. Bank & Trust Cor! ,000; 1058, "580,034, "528, 
Ree cae : sing Dinteisis, else sib Rieae pe aiheat 54 Rais. Wh aes y en AERC 
y National Ban rust Company. 4,000,000 4,143,000 84,071, 

orthern Trust Company............. ,000,000]  11,415,000| . 386/918 900 2, fea 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 6,000,000} 12’982 15, ‘ 
Drovers National Bank. 1,000,000 1,100, 
Live Stock National Bank. "000 1;590;,000 
Mercantile National Bank. | 600,000 "720, 
American National Bank é& ‘Trust C 600,000 if 


a ee es Oe ee as) ee vo ee 


j Chicago—Bonded Debt; Unpaid Bills; Treasurer’s Statement 937 
Chicago Bonded Debt as of Jan. 1, 1942 


Source: The Civic Federation; figures in thousands 


| *Consti- 
tutional 
Gross 2 debt Consti- | Margin 5 
rinci- | Sinking 3Net other Total | tution-| of Bor- | Bonds 
, Governing palout-| Fund funded than | Consti-| al debt | rowing | author- 
unit stand- | Reserve Debt general | tution- | limit. Power | ized but 
ing obliga- | al Debt |(on 1941|(on 1941) Unsold 
tion val.) val.) 
Bonds 
; — of Chicago®....... 78,718 9,141 69,576 21,359 90,936 96,774 5,837 2,364 
Chicago Bd. Educa... .|. 735,476 8,827 26,648 6,760 33,409 96,774 63,365 17,700 
5 Chicago Parks........ 87,902 7,349 80,553 656 81,210 96,774 15,564 1,359 
Sanitary District®...... kOe a 110,688 2,145 | 112,833 | 116,063 3,230 130 
Cook County’......... etal 999 27,722 7,160 34,883 | 119,630 84,747 |). 2< cle ete 
Forest Preserve Dist. . . 12,205 799 11,406 41 11,448 | 119,630 | 9108,182 |......... 
i SE ek See 353,713 27,116 | 326,597 38,123 °| 364,720 1.0... 2... cts cada cles eee 


1Assuming an ultimate 100% exchange of bonds under the general refinancing plans of the Parks, 
Sanitary District, County and Forest Preserve District. At the close of the 1941 fiscal year the following 
. amounts remained unexchanged: Parks, $6,500; County, $4.200; Forest Preserve, $4,000. 
J 2See reading matter as to the manner of arriving at the figures shown in this column. 
* 8Due to the different method of treating the sinking fund reserve, the net debt figures in this column 
‘d ~ should not be compared with those appearing in Table I of our Bulletin No. 149. 
4Including unpaid bills. 
J 5Further details in reading matter. 
®After 1-1-42 transactions. 
7Includes $4,500 bonds of annexed districts. 
8As of November 30, 1941. 
9On basis of 5% constitutional limit; on basis of 1% statutory limit the margin is $12,478,025. 


\ 


Gross? Bonded Debt, 6 Major? Chicago Governments 


Source: The Civic Federation 


ee . 
Bonded City of Board of Cook Forest Sanitary 
Fiscal Year Debt Chicago | Education Parks? County Preserve District PS 
ae ae oer tee aes poe tena ae q 
UC. 423,874,967| 136,256,900| 28,975,000) 101,525,667) 34,771,400 15,314,000} 107,032,000 
OL ee 465,650,277| 133,912,900] 24,845,000} 97,587,667| 45,543,210 14,791,500} 148,970,000 
"| 462,974,833| 125,240,000} 41,939,500) 94,063,118 45,186,160) 13,126,000] 143,420,055 
462,183,168| 122,837,000| 41,935,500] 97,657,118 47,291,910} 12,515,750) 139,945,890 


73,463,444| 119,098,000} 41,432,000} 113,029,894 47,541,910 aT bars 


445,948.750| 116,689,000, 37,138,500! 109,149,700) 37,922,410 3,746, 131.302,390 
414'542'250| 107,323,000| 36,161,000) 102,911,700 37,922,410| 12,739,750} 117,484 390 ; 
385,264,250| 95,238,000] 35,751,500) 96,272,700 34,748,910] 11,743,750) 111,489,390 
369,212,750} 87,358,000} 35,749,000) 89,525,700 31,776,410| 13,124,750} 111,678,890 | 
353.713,250| 78,718,000] 35,476,500) 87,902,700 28,721,910| _12,205,750| 110,688,390 


(1) General Obligation Bonds Only. : 

(2) The bonded debt of the State of Illinois for the past four years was: 

(3) Park totals shown do not include matured old Lincoln Park bonds held in other funds to cover 
advances as follows: 1930, $314,000; 1931, $739,000; 1933, $1,912,000. 4 
eee an 1. 1940 Jan. 1, 194i(Jan. 1, 1942 30 

Jan. 1, 1938{Jan. 1, 1939)Jan. 1, 1940\Jan. 1, 1941 Jan, 1, 1942 $ 


Soe 
’ ae ee $17,500 $17,500 $17,500 $17,500 $17,500 
ec tagiay woud. ee cess 130,008,000 | 125,527;000 | 121,130,000 | 116,034,000 | 111,041,000 
Beidiers’ compensation bonds... .| 23,408,000 | 20,248,000 | 16,941,000 13,555,000 9,951,000 
eee re ionds.- 4 18 Foon | ato ooo | 35:070,000 | 31,812 00) | 28,452,000 - 
1357912500 | 174,158,500 | 161,401,500 | 149,461,500 


lief bonds.....-«.- , , 
MT Tatel debt 197,396,500 


nds are payable from Motor Vehicle Tax Levies and would affect property taxes 

Se tas tevnene) only in the Tmprobable event that the first mentioned source proved insufficient, a 

re Emergency Relief Bond item is originally payable from ‘‘Gas Tax’ income, and the Soldiers’ — 
Compensation and Waterway ponds are at present paid from the proceeds of the State Sales tax. 


Chicago Unpaid Bills as of Jan. 1, 1942 


Government 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Ree | ie adheres |e 
10,740,354 | 10,978,890 | 10,170,534 8,704,241 
“Sa re coco ,740, 890 0,170,534 8.704.241 
Board of Education.......------ Pere? 2. bree te Pret aang 
gi MOA hci. ic necs eee et 2 166,179 272,694 863,584 355,572 
one PRO SEE yas fap <i 2,228,061 2,436,840 3,058,412 3,630,932 
Pee earval District: «1.2.0 2sf0o0e [rete 42/522 30,671 41,396 
(ae ee ae ere 18,366,829 | 17,987,518 | 19,913,808 | 16,846,998 
Es Seer 
‘Chicago Treasurer’s Annual Statements, 1933-1941 
Source: Chicago City Treasurer j 
Disburse- Balance, Disburse- 
Year At San Receipts meats Year Jan. 1 | Receipts ments 
a 4 589,207 || 1938....-- 129,816,329] 284,489,563 293,230,362 
2984 ame «510837 08 ot oa 2 808 1989.0... 121,078,530] 300,650,535| 306,426,637 
ae - 1211739,747| 486,954, 435,724,274 ZOA0" 5: 115,299,517| 284,605,714, 304,054,621 
Eh Cea + *970,075| 3 "sag.ea7 91,580,789 |} 1941...... 95,850,620| 276,024,286| 283,381,384 
cass AaTRe BTR 078 ggae'3e8 290] gaaz_352,076l|1042..0..-1  88,498.021]...-.------L-. ae 


‘ 
—— hd 


eS ee Chicago 
Total Forest | Sani- Park 
Town Year| rate | County; *City | School |Preserye| tary |District 
_..| 1937 | 8.73 66 | 3.50 | 3.02 10 “64 “91 
West Chicago..........-. ie 5°43 60 | 3.60 | 3.18 “09 67 “9 
1939 | 9.11 "58 | 3.50 | 3.19 “69 66 | 1.09 
1940 | 9.52 764 | 3.61 | 3.29 "10 76 | 1.12 
meee) @) ee) Ge | ce) ce) ke 
aS {so 1937 | 8.73 ! : i d 
Se ae a eo 1938 | 9.12 “60 | 3.60 | - 3.18 ‘09 “37 [98 
1939 | 9.11 “58 | 3.50 | 3. “09 "66 | 1.09 
1940 | 9.52 "64 | 3.61 | 3.29 “10 "76 | 1212 
| cow [He | PH BL EBT ER | BR GT iags 
inet etaao 1937 | 8. ‘ 2 ; ‘ 
Bese Oma ees | 1938 | 9212 "60 | 3.60 | 3.18 "09 “67 98 
9:11 “58 | 3.50 | 3.19 "66 |. 1.09 
9.52 ‘64 | 3.61 | 3.29 "10 76 | 1.12 
9.89 “60 | 3.68 | 3.56 “10 220. Aese le 
8.73 “56 | 3.50 | 3.02 “10 “64 a1 
9.12 ‘60 | 3.60] 3.18 “09 67 98 
9.11 "58 | 3.50 | 3.19 ‘09 | 266 | 2:09 
9.52 "64 | 3.61 | 3.29 "10 "76 | 1112 
9.89 “60 | 3.68 | 3.56 “10 780 | 1215 
8.73 “56 | 3.50] 3.02 “10 “64 ‘91 
9.12 60 | 3.60] 3.18 109 “87 19 
9.11 158 | 3180 | 3.19 ‘09 266: [Rants 
9.52 “64 | 3.61 | 3.29 710 76} 1:12 
9:89 60 | 3:68] 3. "10 30 | 1.15 
8.73 156 | 3.50 | 3.02 “10 "64 ‘91 
9112 ‘60 | 3.60 | 3.18 “09 "67 198 
9.11 “58 | 3.50 | 3.19 “09 ‘66 | 1.09 
9.52 164 | 3561 | 3.29 "10 76 | 1212 
9.89 ‘60 | 3.68 | 3.56 “10 “80 15 
Rogers Park... 0.....000005 1937 | 8.73 156 | 3150 | 3°02 710 "64 ‘91 
. 1938 | 912 ‘60 | 3.60 | 3.18 “09 167 798 
; 1939 | 9.11 738 | 3.50] 3.19 “09 “66 | 1.09 
1940 | 9.52 ‘64 | 3.61 | 3.29 “10 '76| 1.12 
1941 | 9.89 ‘60 | 3.68 | 3. “10 "80 | 1.15 
Jefferson... ... ‘ape Rigel 1937 | 8.73 136 | 3150 | 3.02 710 “64 : 
1938 | 9.19 ‘80 | 3:60 | 3.18 “09 “67 98 
1939 | 9:11 "58 | 3.50 | 3:19 “09 "66 
1940 | 9.52 164. | 3.61 | 3:29 "10 "76 | 1.12 
1941 | 9.89 ‘60 | 3.68 | 3.56 10 "80, | seine 


938 Chicago—Tax Rates; Assessed Valuations ; as fa 
Ee RL DE ad aly ADS ene CRIN AS Ae 


Tax Rates for City of Chicago, 1937-1941 


Source: Office of County Clerk; rates apply on $100 assessed valuation 


Chicago Poor Relief is included in the City of Chicago Rate. 


Chicago Tax Rates Per $100 Assessed Value, 1928-1942 


Source: The Civic Federation 


» a) o| b> 
ESTA GWEN = Pp Pp) eS = re ot ae 
S\ge/2)2)8\ 2] 2 eels > | 3) 2] #| bee 
mjexl eo) 3) a] 2 | 52] 88 So tee g8| 8 
So é n 8 GA} ad a 8 ay Esta) 
1928|$5.15|$0.30|$1.75/$1.53| $.55|$0.46] §.10| $46 $3.69 50.63|$.00| $62 
1929| 6.15] -39| 1.99| 2.04| eal 46] oo] © *Pe ates #106 $0.63 $.09 | §$.68 
1930) 6.74] .39] 2.44! 2.01] :74) ‘56! ‘09 3.60] 3.18] “98| ‘60 0 $6 
1 -35| 39) 2.52] 2:46] 79] ‘59! [11 3.50| 3:19] 1.09! ‘58! “og! ‘es 
1932] 7.73] :50] 2:82] 2:03] ‘99| 58] ‘14 38-20) 3-19] 2-08 “eal (40) ee 
tee Sagi] 28a bal Ba) a) $4) $86) 118) 80) 0) 49 
198h| 8.37|, {| 3/241 2:86 99] “571 ‘04 3.71) 3.57) 1.15) 74) (11) 84 


fIncluding Poor Relief tax of approximatel 5 
*Estimated, using 1941 valuations. Pr nd tele erica iN veer 


SS eer 


Assessed Valuation of Taxable Chicago Property, 1941 


Source: Office of the County Clerk 


Personal Capital Real 
Property Stock Estate Railroad Total is. 
Bydewarky ca... 53,471,228 1,248,584 | 19 
471, 1248, 7,409,733 
Petfereon. eee 32,434,851 370,491 | 182'816/188 270 Ley Br Bot Gor 
PBKe eect 32°735'502 | 2.gne'490 | 185.373.9683 | 27/004'575 | S5y'"76'996 
North Chicago... 22.5.5222!|  38'134’090 Toes iho Or aoe sat Ugoo ace | 14902274 
Resende | aR MBER | ag BBEREL | ALDER | TRG | tags 
West Chicagou.ci tis. i ic. 118,379,865 | — 2'218'167 |. 350,18 S08 ae oleae ries 
7 , , y a n 
"LO ean a 448,917,386 | 47,632,002 | 1,350,813,937 88,118,099 | 1,935,481,424 


City of Chicago figures formerly shown in the to 
the Township of Lake. Figures form in the towmet, Stickney and Worth are transfered 
are transferred to the Township ef oiedeteee: n the towns of Leyden, Maine, Niles and ‘Norwood . ; 


y ia Rass 
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Chicago—Museums, List of Mayors 


Museums and Points of Interest in Chicago 
Chicago Municipal Reference Library 


Source: 


 , Adler Planetarium—In Grant Park. Admission 
free, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
_ days cents. Hours: Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
. demonstrations at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. and 8 
P. M. on Tuesdays and Fridays, when the plane- 
tarium is open from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays 
2P. M. to 5 P. M. with demonstrations at 2:30 and 
3:30. Planets, stars, moon and entire celestial orbit 
br eee youce all the mysteries of the universe. 
_ . Art Institute—Michigan Ave. foot of Adams St., 
- covers 3 acres of floor space. Admission free: 
_Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays; 
‘other days 25 cents. Hours: 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
weekdays; 12 noon to 5 P. M. Sundays. Collec- 
tions of paintings (c. 1400), sculpture, prints and 
draw: , decorative arts (period rooms, etc.), 
oriental arts, Children’s Museum. Ryerson and 
Burham Libraries (45,000 vols.); photos yee 
_ etc. Goodman Memorial Theatre; Art Schoo 
Sunday free lectures. 
hicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of 
Natural History—In Lincoln Park at Clark St. and 
Ogden Ave.-Armitage Ave. Admission free every 
. day. Hours 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. 
_ to 5 P. M. Sundays. Exhibits flora and fauna 
native to the region of Chicago; wild animals of 
the middie west. Pree illustrated lectures on natural 
capled subjects on Sundays at 3 P. M. during the 


Chicago Historical Museum—Iin Lincoln Park at 
_ Clark St. and North Ave. Admission free daily 
_ except Sunday, when fee is 25 cents. Free every 
. day to children. Hours 9:30 A. M. to5 P. M. week- 
_ days, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sundays. Collection 
_ of American historical mementoes, including 
' anchor dropped by Columbus when he discovered 
America, the death bed of Abraham Lincoln and 
relics of the explorers of the Northwest. 

, Field Museum of Natural History—see Index, 
| Freip Museum. 


, 


Museum of Science and Industry—Jackson Park, 
57th St. and Lake Michigan. Open daily and 

_ Sundays 9:30 A. M. to 4 P. M. in winter; 6 P. M. 
in summer. Admission free every day. The Mu- 
seum contains exhibits which show the important 
steps from primitive times to the present day, in 
the fields of physics, chemistry, agriculture, textiles 
and forestry, geology and mineral industries,’ power, 
transportation, civil engineering and architecture, 
_ the medical sciences, and printing and the graphic 
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specimens ranging all 


} Open 10'A 
, 


. sea life. 
- Marquette Cross—A 
- of the south branch of the Chicago river. 


3 


q 


t Damen avenue, on the bank 
This 


t 


No. Name Elec. ||No. Name Elec. |{No. Name Elec 
= kag de Suelo 2 ee faebeee) MRD Neve 
A 837||21 |JohnWentworth,R.-Fus.| 1857 42 |HempstedWashburne,R.| 1891 
2 3 1838 33 John Haines, R... “) 7858||43 |CarterH.Harriison,Sr.,D| 1893 
a3 1839||23 |John C. Haines, R. . 44 |John P. Hopkns, D.....| 1893 
ee: 3 40||24 |John Wentworth, R George B. » Beso) Deo 
—5 1841||25 |Julian S. Rumsey, R....] 1861//46 CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D. 1897 
6 1842)|26 |Francis C. Sherman, D..| 1862||/47 CarterH.Harrison,Jr.D.,} 1899 
re 1843||27 |Francis C. Sherman, D..| 1863 CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1901 
8 1844||28 |John B. Rice, R........ 1865||49 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1903 . 
9 1845]|29 |John B. Rice, R........ 867||50 |Edward F. Dunne, D...| 1905 
10 1846||30 |RoswellB. Mason, Peop.| 1869 51 |Fred A. Busse, R....:.. 1907 
41 |James Curtiss, D...... .| 1847]/31 |Joseph Medill, Cit.*....| 1871||52 Carter H.Harrison, Jr ,D 1811 
42 |J. Woodworth, D.-Whig} 1848/32 |Harvey D. Colvin, Peop.| 1873)|53 WilliamH.Thompson,R. ie 
43 |J. Woodworth, D.-Whig| 1849]/33 |Thomas Hoyne, R.t....| 1875/54 ‘WilliamH.Thompson, R, Be 
~ 44 |James Curtiss, D....... 1850||34 |Monroe Heath, R...... 1876||55 |William EB. Dever, D.... ce 
5 |Walter Gurnee, D...... 1851||35 |Monroe Heath, R......| 1877||56 William H. Thompson, | sae 
6 alter S. Gurnee, D....| 1852|/36 CarterH Harrison,Sr.,D.| 1879|/57 |Anton oe Conse noel A 
7 \Charles M. Gray, D....| 1853|/37 CarterH Harrison,Sr.,D.| 1881 58 |Frank J. Corr, D.f..... We 
8 |Isaac L. Milliken, D....] 1854 23 oS EEE re a on ee ao wae c} A ea ke va) ane 
‘ i i w= arterH.Harrison,Sr.,D. 35 i » Dieses 
e: p ee ona rig aig ne : 551140 |John A. Roche, R....... 887|/61 |Edward J. Kelly, D....| 1939 
20 IThomas Dyer, D 1856||41 |DeWitt C. Cregier, D...! 1839 


2 
- —s-**‘Fireproof’’ ticket. 
we ected but did not serve. 5 
- “Blected’ ‘by City Council, March 14, 
Acting Mayor until the efection of a successor 


huge cross marks the spot where: Father Marquette 
camped during the winter of 1674-1675, after his 
exploration of the Mississippi. : 

Flagship of Columbus—In Jackson Park Yacht 
harbor. An exact replica of the Santa Maria, flag- 
ship of Christopher Columbus, presented by the 
Spanish government to the Chicago Columbian ex- 
position in 1893. 

Chicago Fire—At De Koven and Jefferson streets 
stands a marker on the spot formerly given over 
to the cowshed of the famed Mrs. O’’Leary. Tradi- 
tion recalls that it was a lamp upset by the flying 
heels of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
Chicago fire. 

Oriental Institute—At the University of Chicago, 
Fifty-eighth street and University avenue. Admis- 
sion free daily. A museum of ancient civilizations 
brought to Chicago by the explorations of Prof. 
Breasted. Babylon, Thebes, Persepolis, relics from 
the stables of Solomon, a model of the Tower of 
Babel, and a statue of Tutenkhamen, are dis- 
played in the museum. Open, free, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Monday through Saturday, and 11 A. M. to5 
P. M. on Sunday from June to Nov. 30. From 
December to May 31, open from 1 to 5 P. M., Mon- 
day through Friday, while the Saturday and 
Sunday schedule is the same as that for the 
summer and fall months. 

Union Stock Yards—Main entrance, Halsted 
Street and Exchange Avenue. Established 1865. 
Largest live stock market and meat packing center 
in the world. The gateway between the proche 
regions of the West and the consuming areas 0: 
the East. Tours through the stock yards have been 
discontinued for the duration of the war. : 

Hull House—Polk and Halsted streets. Founded 
by Miss Jane Addams as the first American settle- 
ment for the advancement of the unprivileged. 
Now under the direction of Miss Charlotte Carr. 

University of Chicago Chapel—On the Midway 
at the University of Chicago campus. A structure 
of unusual grace and beauty, designed by the 
noted arehitect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and 
eee 1929. Open daily to visitors from 9 
A. M. to 
4:30 P. M. are open to the public. ; 

Chicago Zoological Gardens—Brookfield, a suburb 
southwest of the city, may be reached by street 


ear, elevated or Burlington train. Open every day . 


of the year. Admission free on Thursday, Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays; 25 cents on other days; 
children are always admitted free. A large and com- 
prehensive collection of the world’s mammals, birds 
and reptiles are shown 
inclosures. Barless cages are used extensively, 
native habitations and backgrounds have been re- 
produced, Open during May to September from 9 
A. M. to 7P. M. week days and to 7 P..M. Sundays 
and holidays; during April to October hours 9 
A. M. to 6 P. M. Sundays and holidays. From 
November to March, 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. week 
days, and to 5:30 P. M. Sundays and holidays. 


Mayors of Chicago 


Source: Historical Records 


1933, after death of Mayor Anton Cermak, and served as 


Be. 8Elected by City Council April 13. 1933, to serve unexpired teim of Cermak. 
ae 


* > . 


P. M.; Sunday services at 11 A. M. and 


in modern buildings and 


vant 


r 
q 
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940 Chicago—Weather Records 
Annual Meteorological Summary for Chicago, 1941 
Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
- |Sun- Wind D. 1 
Temperature Pistion |shine| (True velocities) iets ie 
ey aes : ‘ @ Z 
aie | |e 8 5 ¢ 
w & (3) > Fa s 
82/2 | 3/38 3 s|8. 8 
Month aS wa} > = a Sie y 
ale {Se} 821. 162 3 S }#s 
§ rt) ‘a =} w= = 3 = & — | 
sho | 8 % i ee cd ee sh a ee ee 
i g oY) © ° ® = z ° o > £/30/] 9 S 2 = =) le 
OVS et ete | Shei se te is | wie) se) 3 Sie 
; <{z}a;ala] eae lal & a l/HIA}alS;/a1o};m@ja i 
e cea) Ane a (OMe (Suh) ‘emer! Fas ee | 
Rem 11} 17 
; 3| 5| 2.26110.7| 31/10.44 w | 26;)nw| 41 3] 8} 20 
Ree Sl al 3 TRS) fees ae) el oe ee 
March. . ./32- 3 Pe i Sig a ; 
4| 33 2°63] 0.0] 58/10.3) e | 38|sw| 20) 7 
i 62.4 $3 28 d 10} 3.42] 0.0} 72|10.0) sw} 32] nw 7| 13] 10 i 12 0 
69.4} 94] 27] 51 3:43] 0.0, 61] 9.4] ne | 26] sw | 17| 8) 10} s| 9 
a 73.7| 98| 29| 55] 20) 1:10] 0-0] 77| 8-8] ne | 25) nw} 29) 11) 4 3 8 
73.6] 98| 11| 58| 14] 2-16] 0.0] 74) 8:9] ne | 28) sw | 31/ 11) M4} | 11) 0 
Ais 68.8! 90 44| 26| 5.20] 0-0] 72/10.3| sw | 29] nw| 25| 13) 8| 9} ia O 
56.9| 81| 5| 30| 28] 8.44 0.0] 53| 9.7| s | 34] n | 27) 10) 5 16, 9 
43.2| 70| 17| 17| 24| 2.07) 5.2| 55|12:0| w | 28\sw| 1} Z| 8} 45) 1g) 7 
36.4| 59/ 23] 12] 10| 0.97| 1.7; 30/10.4| s | 32/sw| 5] 5| 4} 22 
-5| Feb| 35.29) 40.5 70 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures, Chicago, 1941 
: Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


" 65| 57| 89] 69| 80| 70| 80| 65| 70] 49| 60) 40| 55| 45 

66| 56] 69] 60| 84| 73] 76] 64] 67| 52| 50| 34| 48] 44 

te 63] 57| 68] 62| 91| 69| 78| 67| 76] 64| 57/ 401 60] 46 

~ 67| 57| 72| 60| 91| 73| 90| 70| 74| 66| 55] 41| 57| 47 

79| 57| 78] 59| 79| 73] 83| 69| 81| 58| 48| 43] B4| 34 

i 83] 63| 88| 64] 80] 68] 83] 64! 70| 57| 45] 36| 341 26 
82! 62] 78] 64] 85] 65| 73| 67| 74| 63] 36| 33] 38] 26 
68] 51| 67| 61| 95| 68] 89| 70] 57| 49| 34] 32] 39| a8 
61| 51] 84] 55] 81| 71| 86| 60] 56| 50] 33| 30] 34/23 
68| 56} 88] 71| 85] 70| 70 46| 40] 31] 32,12 
64| 54] 81| 63| 98| 74] 66] 60| 70] 45| 36| D8] 20| 15 
77| 58| 69| 63| 76| 65| 74 71| 49| 52| 33] 33| 26 
73| 60] 72) 63] 68| 60| 81| 55| 71] 53| 57| 40] 33| 93 
69| 56| 78] 66| 79] 58] 84| 70] 71| 51| 52] 46] 27] 14 
60| 54] 89| 64| 78] 67] 86| 71| 67| 47| 58| 441 30] 27 
66| 55| 74| 64| 77| 66| 80| 70| 59| 53| 52| 44] 44] 36 
79| 53| 83| 62| 70| 61] 72] 62) 59| 50| 70| 43] 471 34 
84} 63| 80| 64| 71| 59] 71] 63| 64| 56| 69] 58] 61 37 
86| 65| 76| 60| 73 74] 59| 63| 54| 70| 53] 521 37 

67| 73| 55| 83] 59] 80| 58] 72| 58| 53/ 35] 38| 38 

93| 72| 86| 59| 83| 66] 89] 60| 65| 55| 36] 311 B4] 31 
94| 70| 94] 70| 79| 67] 89] 65| 70! 54| 42| Bal 53 
72| 65| 77| 68| 74| 64| 70| 63| 66| 48| 35| 29| Bol 47 
76| 65| 82| 70| 81| 63] 86| 64| 60] 44 17] 47| 36 

: 88] 67| 85| 72| 88| 66] 71| 50| 54| 46| 39] 251 30] 36 

f 92] 70] 87| 73] 71| 63| 62| 44| 58| 47] 511 351 40] 31 

| 94| 77| 96| 75| 70| 60] 75| 51| 58| 35| S21 381 31 

; 80| 68] 98] 79] 72] 62| 67| 49| 42 39] 20] 21 

3 Cee Cee CELE PERE PEELE 

i a 5| 46| 44 
Bi aes: 38] 28/..2].22} 48| 4o]...|... 78| 62|...|...| 81| 75| 94| 76l.. |.-. 60| 461.--|. °c 3B 30 
- Mean _! 34| 23! 32 


19| 37) 27! 60) 45! 71] 54! '77| 62! 81| 66! 81] 661 77/ 61! 64] 50 49| 37] 46) 31 


SS EST Te RTE Soci ee 

i Monthly and Annual Temperatures, Chicago (Degrees) ae 
' Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 

i (The normals are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 


Nov. 


25.2 | 30.3 | 36.9 | 44.7 | 58.2 | 63.0 | 72.8 | 72.2 | 61.4 | 56. 

17.6 | 21.6 | 43.2 | 51:1 | 56.8 | 64.4 | 73:8 | 70:6 | 64°6 | Soca 363 

20.1 | 37-1 | 36.1 | 49.2 | 61:2 | 70.1 | 74:2 | 7314 | 66.9 | B16 | 49:4 

32.0 | 35.6 | 34.8 | 49.2 | 55.6 | 71:8 | 76.4 | 73.2 | 71.2 | 88'8 | 50:0 

33.6 | 35.0 | 30.1 | 46.4 | 59.6 | 70:6 | 74:7 | 73:7 | 64:4 | 59:6 | 375 

36.7 | 26.2 | 35.4 | 46.8 | 60.0 | 76.2 | 75.6 | 71:4 | 69:8 | B28 | 38° 

32.3 | 22.9 | 32.9 | 48.6 | 65.2 | 71.6 | 76.6 | 72:4 | 64.2 | be0 | ass 

25.6 | 29.6 | 41.3.| 44.0 | 52.0 | 65.1 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 65.8 | Bae | 306 

19.0 | 15.2 | 39.6 | 43.6 | 64.4 | 64.6 | 76.8 | 75.0 | 68.2 | B36 | 380 

26.9 | 26.4 | 32.8 | 46.5 | 57.9 | 65.9 | 74:4 | 75:7 | 651 | B12 | aru 

25.4 | 34.6 | 45.0 | 50.2 | 58.3 | 67.6 | 73:8 | 75.0 | 65.0 | BRS | 496 

31.6 | 27.6 | 38.2 | 45.2 | 61.4 | 70.8 | 74.0 | 72:6 | 70.0 | B60 | 436 

16.2 | 29.2 | 32.2 | 44.6 | 541 | 67.4 | 74.2 | 79:0 | 646 | B74 | gh.g. 
28.1 | 25.6 | 32.0 | 52.7 | 62.4 | 69-4 | 73:7 | 73.6 | 68's | Boo | a's. 
23.7 | 26.3 | 35.3 | 46.9 1 57.5 | 67.3 | 72:5 | 71.6 | 65:2 | 84:0 | ae? 
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Daily Precipitation in Chicago, 1941 (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


‘eet tt i 


2.60 2.63 3.42 ‘ 1.10 
Note: ‘‘T,"’ trace, indicates less than .005 inch of rain or melted snow. 
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Monthly and Annual Precipitation at Chicago (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
7 (The normals are based on the average from 1871 to date) 


4 
5 
> 
| 
KS 
« 


Dec. |Annual 


w 
o 
bs] 
ad 
5 


0.54 | 5.23 | 4.79 | 2.29 | 4.96 | 2.18 | 3.49 | 3.03 | 3.06 | 1.47 | 1.84 36.81 
1.42 | 2.82 | 2.30 | 2.16 | 2.49 | 2.63 | 1.17-| 1.29 | 2.81 | 1.75 | 0.27 23,34 
0.76 | 3.33 -75 | 5.08 | 4.78 | 2.68 | 5.67 | 5.14 | 2.62 | 4.63 | 2.28 39, 

1.21 | 3.10 | 0.58 | 2.89 | 4.79 | 4.67 | 3.08 | 1.12 | 3.52 | 2.24 | 2.46 31.86 
1.22 | 4.05 | 2.61 | 5.03 | 3.44 | 2.70 | 1.14 | 3.78 | 3,64 | 0.68 | 1.39 32,00 
0.52 | 1.21 | 1.32 | 0.67 | 2.24 | 0.42 | 3.41 | 4.03 | 2.32 | 3.87 | 1.93 22.78 
1.59 | 3.48 | 1.77 | 7.09 | 5.03 |} 3.05 | 3.56 | 3.28 | 1.68 | 3.62 | 1.24 37.73 
1.33 | 1.00 | 2.54 | 2.08 | 1.03 | 0.22 | 4.29 | 8.97 | 3.00 | 0.90 | 2.58 29.58 
0.63 | 1.20 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 5.02 | 1.41 | 2.68 | 1.89 | 3.09 | 1.25 | 1.27 26,98 
2.11 | 3.51 | 2.20 | 3.98 | 6.78 | 3.90 | 2.12 | 5.29 | 0.77 | 0.95 | 1.18 34.81 
1.98 | 2.96 | 3.22 | 3.66 | 5.13 | 2.74 | 1.47 | 0.49 | 1.79 | 0,95 | 0.90 27.51 
0.89 | 2.41 | 3.17 | 5.16 | 1.31 | 1.29 | 3.95 | 0.31 | 3.26 | 2.36 | 1.38 26.74 
1.01 | 2.60 | 2.63 | 3.42 | 3.43 | 1.10 | 2.16 | 5.20 | 8.44 | 2.07 | 0.97 5. 

2.14 | 2.58 | 2.78 | 3.54 | 3.30 | 3.33 | 3.21 | 3.14 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2.04 . 


Chicago Winds, Per Cent of Time Each Direction, 1941 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


Bree 1,18 FL : al: 
wing Jalaltlelelgialaidlele/s/alei] Wie [als ElEl el elelsiely a| & 
. a|o a BIB ZI2I8ISi si E/s a|o a 5/5 ) alo 
Slalzl<[=lrirl<|njolZ <|Z Slalei<f=fals nO <1Z 
él elia} ziaol sliol | 4] 7| 2} 41 7] 6||Southweat.|13/12| 7]18|25|22/17|18|20|16 18|19 
RroHbeast. 11{12|23]20]19]24/26]26]11/12/11}) 3]17]17|| West.....: 21/23] 9} 7} 8} 8/10] 9]12|14 14/13 
East...... 15] 4/12/25]10] 9/16/16)12] 7] 2] 3/11] ‘9||Northwest./16/28/15} 2) 6] 3] 4 8}10 10}13 
Southeast .| 6] 5} 6] 9] 6] 9] 6] 8/14/13) 2/11) 8/10 }/Cal .| 1] O} O} O} 0} 0} O 0} 0 Ol o 
South.. 42|10)15)12]16)17411]13]19)21/10)23}15)13 
Altitudes in Chicago 
: Source: Chicago Municipal Reference Library 
icag # the few great cities of the ; Oakley Avenue and 103rd Street...... 85.379 feet* 
Pid ae ie. built directly on a lake front. | Western Avenue and 87th Street...... 85.150 i 
it is located at the southwest corner of Lake | Seeley Avenue and 95th Street......... 82.320 m 
“Michigan (Jat. 41° 50’, long. 87° 38° W.), some- | Hoyne Avenue and 91st-Street....... 39.334 
aig a nan half-way ge rae heed ae the eae veces ane Ey depend E ais ap 
“nc - ua arlem Avenue an me Sas) 
ae a, the fevel of tt Sm ono Harlem Ave. and Norwood Park Aye. 68.623 ** 


the iake. 
Tce gz street intersections are the high- | Devon Avenue and Harlem Avenue... 67.111 
esriost cornece in Chicago. Six are located: in Western Avenue and 110th Place 66.894 * 
the. southern part of the city in the Beverly and | Dickens Avenue and Newland Avenue. 66.875 © 
_/ Morgan Park community areas; the others in the | Harlem Avenue and Grand Avenue. 66.843 “ 
northwest | part of the city {5 the Norwood Park, | Grand Ave. and Narragansett Ave... 66.723 
'Montelare, and: Belmont-Cragin community areas: *Above Lake Michigan. j 


942 Chicago—Hospitals, Capacities, City Death Rate 


Chicago Hospitals and Their Capacities 
Source: Chicago Board of Health 


Name of Hospital Address Cap.|; Name of Hospital - Address 
Alexian Brothers...... 1200 Belden Av.. .. .}| 250|| Mercy.....+......--- 2637 Prairie Av.. 
AMETICAN. 5). 555). sas 850 Irving Park Rd. 150|| Misericordia 2916 W. 47th St 
Augustana, ........0- 411 Dickens Av. 275|| Montrose Avenue, and 
Belmont......-...... 4058 Melrose St. . -| 100 t F 2538-44 Montrose Av.. 
Bethany Sanit. & Hosp.|3420 Van Buren St.... 50|| Mother Cabrini 
ee Lcaeaelg bob 950._E. 59th St.. 289 Memorial........,..}1200 Gilpin Pl........ 
Burns, R Bie _|3807 Washington Blvd. 35|| Mount Sinai 
Burnside. ../9435 Langley Av.....- 45|| North Avenue. 
Burr . (669 Irving Park Rd... 40|} Northern............./2314.N. Clark St...... 
Chicaso Eye, Ear, Nose North Chicago......-. 2551 N. Clark St. - 
Moy PHPOR A cde vic nia 236 W. Washington St. 75|| North Side Eye, — 
Chicago rome for Girls|5024 Indiana Av...... 50 Nose and Throat ...|940 Montrose Av. .... 
Chicago Home for ar Norwegian American... .| 1044 N. Francisco AV. - 
- eurables............|5535 Ellis Av......... 290|| O'Connell Sanitarium . .| 3839 S. Michigan Av .. 
WPHICHsO. Se ss Seley 811 EB. 49th St........ 35|| Parkway Sanitarium.. .|2616 Prairie Av....... 
Gnicago Lying-In...... 5841 Maryland Av....| 163)| Passavant.. . .|303 E. Superior St. ... - 
Chicago Memorial. .. .. |660 Cleveland Park... 88}| People’s. .. . 
Chicago Osteopathic. . .|5250 Hitis Av.. awe 40|| Pinel Sanitarium . ae 
Children’s Memorial... |707 Fullerton Pkwy...| 252|| Post Graduate........ 
Clark, Percival Lemon, | ~ Presbyterian. ....-.... 7 723.9 A 
Foundat'n for aime Provident... 80st » olst St..... 52. 
Research...... ,|2637. Prairie Av....... 30|| Blaine Ramsay........ 35 S. Hoynie Av....... 
Columbus........... ‘|2548 Lakeview Av....| 150|| Ravenswood..........|1931 Wilson Av...... 
Crittenden, Florence, Michael hex veces ces | 2009 BMS AV... 1.55 225 
 _ Anchorage.......... rent hee PV ENO S xd 30/| St. Anne’ -|4950 Thomas St...... 
Danish American...... 1621 Kostner Av... 50/| St. ‘Anthony de Padua. Lae St. & Marshall Fag 
Douglas Park.......... 1900 Ry ‘Kedzie Av..... 21)| St. Bernard's. B : 
Edgewater... ........ 5700 N. Ashland Av...| 111]| St. Elizabeth. 31 
Edgewater Rest Home oo Sheridan Road... 10|} St. Joseph.. St wee 
Engiewood........... 18. Green ae ...| 101}| St. Luke’s.. ae 
Evangelical, of Chicago etal Morgan St... ...| 175|| St. Mary of Nazareth. a 
Fairview Sanitarium. ..|2840 Prairie Av. . x 281) St. Panls)33.-.. foes > Both Pl Soe 
Frances ew Home 5141 Michigan Av.... 24|| St. Vincent's Infant & 
Franklin hae 3240 Franklin Bivd . 60 Maternity.......... 721 N. LaSalle St..... 
Garfield Park. ‘;]3821 Washington Blvd.| 150||Salvation Army....... 5040 N. Pulaski Rd... 
BESAEH ade Siatta?a fs ins! s)0.9:% 551 Grant Pl......... 220 Saenet Treatment, 
Halco Institute....... 1352 N. LaSalle St.... Ri” Ae ss. Sane Sear eee 6231 Sheridan Road... 
ee GUE aeiahcsteie at ve ie min 939 N. LaSalle St.. ..} 100 shutmers’ —for Crippled 
Holy Cross........... 2700 W. 69th St...... 135 Children 2211 N. Oak Park Ra . 
Titinois Central. . . -|}5800 Stony Island Av..} 250|| S. Chicago Sa, i : 
Illinois Masonic . (836 Wellington Av....} 159/| South End. 
Jackson Park... :]7531 Stony Island Av..| 182|] South Shore 
Jefferson Park... .|1402 W. Monroe St. ... 65}| Southtown. 
Jewish People's ae Streeter 
nf aah Home...../1522 A. Albany Av... . 17|| Swedish Convent. . < y 
RWOate [erect es ic 716 Wellington Av.... 40|| University ........... 4s WO Moe. 
Take. Park Sanitarium. .|3256 Lake Park Av.... 20|| Walther Memorial, .. 
Lewis Memorial Washington, Martha. . 
Maternity.......... 3001 S. Michigan Av..| 117|| Wesley Memorial. ..... -|250 £. Su 
Loretto, The ......... 645 S. Central Av.....| 137]| Women & Children's...) 1600 Maple Av....... 
Lutheran Dea ']1138 N. Leavitt St..::| 176]| Woodlawn............/6058 Drexel Av....... 
Mapletier Be nitertun': *|8932 Lake Park Av. 20 
CITY HOSPITALS 
0 Oe Seeks AP, gy a Oe rR Ee TT 1 ESR VERT 
Name of Hospital Address | Cap Name of Hospital Address Cap. 
Bridewell............. 12800 S. California eee 79 Disease. .......... 3026 S. 
TROLAHION Sy is Vales ce = 3411S. HamI'n Ay.. 40}|Municipal spubbercu: California Ay) aaa 
ha 
COUNTY HOSPITAL 
A RENO cera Ch fetatcials els tiste'e Gyan’ Viv advise aver Harrison and Wood St............ Pie. 3,300 9 
STATE HOSPITALS 
Ilinois Charitable Eye Research and Educa- ; 
and Ear Infirmary.. .\904 W. Adams St..... | 2001| tone; Jude etwas! oe 1817 W. Polk St...... | 465 7 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 
U. 8. Public Health and Marine..............-....: 4141 Clarendon Av ........- 


Chicago Deaths by Years and Rate 
Source: Chicago Board of Health 
Year Deaths | Rate}; Year Deaths ) Rate || Year Deaths |; Rate ee 


Deaths 


15,772 | 19.7 36,304 | 14.4 |l1929 

16,946 18-1 1903. 38,027 14.8 1930... 10:4 
24.2 1905. 33,494 | 12.5 ||1932. 'S 

31-9 |11900. 341841 | 12.9, ||1933: 10:0 

21-6 || 1907. 30,819 | 11.1 }11934 10.4 

18-3 |/1908. 315700 | 11.2 |/1935 16.1 

17.7 |) 1909. 33,771 | 11.7 ||1936 10. 

7 | 16-3 || 1910 32/918 | 11.2 ||1937° 10. 

14.6 ||1912 ares | dee llieee: pe 
ti} 25,503 | 15:7 |11913::22] 35208 | 15:9 |lr927°°2 7] ery, 2 bea 
1900; ;/°| 24°941 | 14.7 ||1914.:2"] 33.952 | 13: v2] 3B 288 | 1d | 1B40- <x Bias 
da'400 | 13:9 Ilisig..2:! Sesee | 1E3 |[t928---- se.eee | Laat ine ay Meee 
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cs he Bs 8 a re ee ee Le 


Religious Denominations in Metropolitan Chicago 


Source: Chicago Church Federation; compiled in 1936 


Metropolitan Chicago, according to a survey made by the Chicago Church Federation, has near 

~ 2,000 churches with members and adherents in excess of 3,000,000. About 2,500,000 of these are divites 
equally between Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant denominations and miscellaneous sects, or 

_ about 1,250,000.each. There are approximately 300,000 Jewish adherents in the Metropolitan Area. 
There are about 380 Catholic churches and the Protestant organizations possess more than 1500 buildings. 

A summary of active members and churches for most of the Protestant denominaions in Chicago follows: 


No. of Active 
Denomination Churches | Membership | Ministers 
Baptist. ....: 3 SSSR Se ee oe pines <.6.03 6 Wawa wie .gi 126 38,539 252 
; tist—Co! OE 2) Sa a aE ae es 187 112,008 153 
Be pvistian Reformed ........ 2.05 eee ee e's Ree eens SO PRES 21 7,000 20 
E. Church of the Brethren... os: 6 1,424 6 
(oo i 12 2,000 28 
11 1,290 
86 33,551 170 
30 9,714 
121 39,266 145 
38 7,50 
6 1,000 
28 5,512 45 
84 37,320 87 
51 21,977 46 
45 2 
32 9,300 o 36 
15 4,979 15 
4 800 4 
70 59,201 
201 86,406 196 
500— 
185 75,292 250 
930 
20 3,143 17 
7 7,000 
34 16,744 57 
11 4,250 15 
12 6,240 16.3 
7 620 15 
9,590 
120 52,056 272 
15 6,227 15 
i i C0 i 
Reformed Presby 
Seventh Day Adventist.........-ceeeeeee reer ree rereree 15 ana - 
_ Society of Friends.......-...----ssseereeeeee Set levdine'ss 3 
' Swedenborgian .......---. 2c eee cece erence eee e rene sees 3 375 2 
nitarian...... ESS ieee Ses ene ee ae 8 3,953 7 
United Brethren in Christ...........--.+++-- 4 1 ae : 
5 = Ui eeelane ee 2 1,335 3 
Welsh Presbyterian.........- é 18,590 a 


- Community and Independent 
40 rey ey te Pee 


ie Chicago Fire Department 
‘or Source: Secretary, Chicago Fire Department 


: Lieutenants (282), $2,900. 
~ Commissioner, Michael J. Corrigan—$10,000. rere es ofa 7 
Deputy Chief Fire Marshal, Anthony J. Mullaney ee engineers (6), $2,96 


,960. 
000. e 
a nd Deputy Chief Marshal, Michael J. Cody— cd caeee tiers of equipment and main: 
5,400. z ising fire engineer (1), $3,626. 
, ? ‘Division Fire Marshal, drill master, George E. igi gineers (oe is. $2,900, a 
Graves. Firemen, Ist class (1, ,000. 
Division marshal, deputy inspector, Edward F.| firemen’ 2nd class (56), $2,440. 
- Green—$4,500. Firemen, 3rd class (96), $2,320. 
eee | Rakes af engine companies 1 


Be nee sadeanala (12), $4.00. er ae cee 
* fire marsha: , , . ook ani a2ade § . 
ee Ghiets of battalions (56), $3,720. High pressure companies 10. 


Water towers 3 


Captains (191), $3,072. 


Chicago Police Department 


Source: Secretary Chicago Police Department 
ie eae Ty SOD. 
ergean 5 Fy Py 
500. ; Patrolmen (5,707), $2,140 to $2,500. 
(), $4,500. Policewomen (53), $2,140 to $2,500. 
2 Matrons (24), $2,140 to $2,500. 
my Sie eee Cee ll hie 
y atrolmen- 26), $2,500. ; 

eaves 04 178" Total Personnel (including Miscellaneous), 6,743. 


Forty-one Railroads Enter City of Chicago 


: rallroadt he city and there is a daily trafiie of 
en referred to as the Lio Ripe tacsenget trains. Chicago has 160 railw: 


Forty-one railroads enter the city 3 ireight stations and 85 locomotive termi- - 
0 r ane sisieoun belt lines in the city have a trackage 
The roads occupy six major | of 2,122 miles. 


i 
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944 Chicago—Chief Manufactures, Wages Paid, Value of Products — 


Chief Manufacturing Industries, Chicago Area, 1939 | 


; Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


(The industrial area of Chicago, as defined by the Census Bureau, comprises Cook, Du Page, Kane, 
Lake and Will counties in Illinois and Lake county in Indiana.) é 


Wage 
_ earners 


(average Vaiue of 
Industries for cies Weges products 
year) 


$640,533,131| $4,277,815,582 
740,159,996] 4,711,428,323 


483,593 


Total : ed EPI p esc cvareltclajst’ « tee wie iefaToty mistehars aberayerdinlstedesspers 538°778 


COUNTIES, 1939 


pM MpRea See of ALS | 424,767 | 547,842,802) 3,541,265,944 
TC Cooe. bis st gee sas Nae Re 393,837 | 508,424,374| 3,286 
IME ASN cee an rae ei cteinlele = a arsine © We N vieyeie s islal@iaye Ga waste) cimrerana +15 ,472,167 
UNE DRE yO Te Se, ce rat saath aE enes 13,377 15,800,283 q7.174; 866 
TTR OME MND RP cichan Mod, Lucci tile shes ettan cites ase 81336 11,317,919 8,143, 
UDR Liha Zeiten og chee Aula ge ateaced 8,061 10,828,059 "0: 
Portion in Indiana—Lake County.............++0++0-++-+5 58,825 92,690,329 736,549,638 © 


INDUSTRIES 


& : 
eee. Se paren, clotk, br Telated Droog ay 465 482,741 3,501,449 
+ and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, exce 
“pss ites : P|. 1,079 1,578,443] 28,669,215 
644 1,003,975 3,923,237 _ 
561 644,364 2,572,435 
619 506,662 ; Ba! F 
3,656 3,646,770 27,568,398 
3,110 4,884,204} _ 98,642, if 
3,478 3,967,215 14,156,976 
3,375 5,287,662 15,607,904 
11,735 17,169,234 73,086,206 
576 725,977 ,852,906 
Candy and other confectionery products...,.......-.....+--5 11,684 10,882,939 87,469,764 
Cars and car equipment—railroad, street, and rapid-transit.... 6,246 9,006,876 36,127,215 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians’ goods. ..:.. 1,416 1,768,444 30 ee 
Chemicals not elsewhere classiffied. .... 22... .. 0.002 eee eee eye 2,130 3,249,332 5 
Cleaning and polishing preparations, blackings, and dressings, . . 719 73, 11,817,112 
WOOGNOC BMG RIBBEG DANE. 5.6. eee eee sents ek eensneataee 508 670,431 644, 
Coats, suits, and skirts (except fur coats)—made in inside fac- 
tories or by jobbers engaging contractors : 1,878 2,360,347 11,291,573 
Concrete products. . 555 72,502 
‘00 Bice kiss es =e 577 6,404 
Corsets and allied garments. 3 Me 1,675 1,534,832 
Doors, window sash, frames, molding, and trim 724 930,722 
Drugs and medicines (ineluding drug grinding)............... 1,211 1,304,191 2. 
Electrical eee eR ee eer? Gre eS eos, 4,519 6,313,315 33,8 
Electroplating, plating, and polishing....................+.05 ,o31 1,862,801 
Electrotyping and stereotyping, not done in printing estab- 
UTE RIBAS. Urn xp 65s cin sigics sis ait < A Siei@ie e Ge Gh ives 670 1,520,883 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors...........6.0.02 cee ewes 1,054 1,865,301 
Enameled-iron sanitary ware and other plumbers’ supplies (not 
including pipe and vitreous and semivitreous china sanitar: 
yi 870 1,186,097 
’ 656 23, 
1,214 1,393,700 
1,742 ‘2,147,021 
2,439 3,597,849 
589 3,308 
1,283 1,221,266 
2,095 3,065,731 
4,405 4,320,3 
2,672 4,703,811 
1,916 439, 
15,544 24,276,030 


Generating, 
paratus for incorporation in manufactured products, not else- 


Glue and gelatin art eye 
aration of plates) 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 3848 Peer 008 
Hardware not elsewhere classifie 2,030 2,411 O54 
or b 2,304 1,371,325) { 
Bousetur oe 1,236 wp! 10'393'358 
Household furn 5,738 6,092,651 25,769,004 
616 18,443 | Sear 4 
586 781,922 879,536 
1,413 2,270,027 11,198,193 
SERB eon ACRE ISR fa Bee. 521 657,637 12,074,398. 
SORE DAOC O Es LOM mek icc 502 410,676 2,233,857 
eed hee eee, ae te Rh 545 551,684 014, " 
i= 5 af REISE, ares F-sac tke Rae =e 


Svea, ee = Lys g i 
- 
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y 
a 

Wage 

r earners 

‘ Industries (average Value of 

: ae ser Wages products 

a 

- Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and noodles................-. 856 712,869 ,323,003 

Machine ‘and hand typesetting Gecraiine advertisement bea : a | 
IS ho SRR CS aS 75 Sr te a 931 1,797,282 3,874,911 

/ Machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified............... 5,521 7,738,554 43,972,092 
Machine-tool and other metal-working machinery accessories, 
= sie aan shaping tools, and machinists’ precision tools eit eats wether 

Malt liquo °_ syonednag eat Rie pet ha erbammne tombe 1/315 2'340,583 18,862,210 

Mattresses end PRIA oo aly Ne Dads Ring see ok sip Ns b's «4 2,19 1,992,265) 11,768,460 

: PEN IMUREI, WHOIOGIIC, 0 a cnc Vasc so ccecs cbeesueeWen ss 19,281 28,226,655 389,983,359 
Mechanical power-transmission Se ee eee 1,691 2,454,2 9,867,910 

'. Men's and boys’ hats and caps (except felt and straw)......... 528 456,065) 1,848,179 

; Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats (except work clothing) 

u —made in contract factories... ...... ccc cescecsesectcce 1,885 1,592,448 2,860,168 

_ Méen’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats (except work clothing) 

% —made in inside factories or by jobbers engaging contractors. 10,582 12,182,199 47,008,070 
Men’s neckwear—made in inside factories or by jobbers engaging 

a MCE IE hg WS a iy Save e eco sin vind pwning ela hse sins ses 606 390,378 2,029,039 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified Eh pre 12,354,233 
Rautor frames and ploture frames.2 2227722222202 2290000010 1,538 1,379,859 5,702, 
Mirrors and other glass products made of purchased glass.... 1,251 1,092,496 4,527,668 

laneous fabricated products not elsewhere classified...... 2,009 1843,473 8,248,194 

mMotorcycies, bicycles, and parts... .........-.222.cseeeceves 66 50,441 5,441,985 

_ Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, parts and accessories... .. 5,392 7,239,418 76,498,256 

_ Musical Ronee Ls pe Neri not elsewhere classified sa oe pu Be giaeee 
an rat a see Ce ee 5 1938, 252, 

4 RR poholis Eee, Le ae tT 4 S05 n Pee Sa eed 98: 815, 14,486,892 
Seer ote snore foundries (except aluminum)......... 1,069 1,242,009 4,984,985 
ee oneal products not elsewhere classified.... nee bye re 
Office IG CIT a aS 5 'aigin's"a'eidiolsie Joly ep pb see ec ss , ’ ’ 5 ’ 
Oleomargarine—not made in meat-packing establishments 366 460,44 8,918,750 
Oven coke and coke-oven gan. ta SS ae 3,009 4,549,324 56,359,537 
Paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 3,241 eeeeian 68,361,981 
Paper and paperboard milis..... ‘ 1,084 A vhee 12/234'170 
Paper bags, except those made in paper mills. aes 843 913, 833, 
Paperboard containers and boxes not elsewhere classified. . >. 2. : 5,387 5,413,296 33,394,261 
Partitions, shelving, cabinet work, and Neal and store fixtures. 2,210 2,668,261 11,158,136 
te mechanical pen a ee 117: Sn 2 rare 7 19,019 ,089,6 

a 791,18. 6,119,207 
es, cosmetics, and other toilet preparkiicns erence scescece 870 , ,16,119,20' 
Periodicals: publishing PURITAN he a 9 Sv clei cin nie ote o dluyeis oer oa rs Bei apa iogee'be 
SS ree ere eee A ‘ p 
h otoengraving, not done in printing establishments (including 
preparation of plates)... ....--.-2.2--cs- sere e ere esses see 1,659 3,885,682 8,904,587 
sneha ga  capeinldcad and materials and projection equipment 1.483 1.983.796 11,140,834 
OCS SN Se a ee eee rr er A 983, 
d vegetables and vegetable sauces and seasonings 763 27,449 5, 139 "040 
Planing tli not operated in conjunction with sawmills........ 1,790 qeeue me 10, 295, 868 
jlers and associated products. ......-.-+--+-+-ee+e0% 1,158 ee 10,620,882 
Prepared, feeds (including mineral) for animals and fowls....... od Boe aes ETT 
Ee rae machinery and equipment....2200 020007000201 1,971 3,248,930 13,003,317 
Beecteetonal and scientific instruments (except surgical and oe 950,626 3.874.098 
PIERO Ee CSS clots ob viscce wasp cee csiavessg wees dpipicsss 2391 Pettitt 
Pum equipment and air compressors Sate MARR 0.05 vine 6's OF 905 1,25: 
Radio, rad tubes, and Leeisteirg wee a ot OE as en 10,352 10,103,532 74,684,751 
RC soci cs iasecanteneccceeses 1,726 | ° 2,986,225  26,997.178 
‘ casings—not made in meat-packing establishments... .. 551 ‘ 265, 
ance, p roe Se oer es other meat products—not made in 1.735 2,156,640 28,531,204 
; king esta Cr eee nc is ciate ‘ais ese n'a ha, ets witb aes = 155, ,531, 
Netow-rnonine madness GN WOOO SCTEWS. +... 656. ce tec seee 2,535 3,516,546 13,926,210 
2 Be eecondary, otsletond and refining of nonferrous metals, not else-| 922 1,070,144 27,000,699 
i where Classified. ......-.-.-s-e2-ereeeeees eseeee 2'052'278 9°703° 132 
‘Sheet-metal work not specifically classifi 1,606 1052, 703, 
Signs, maverssue displays, and pice neing novelties. ¢ pe 2812 8p Pepi 
| _ 08 Bie and athletic goods hot elsewhere classified. 112.1111: 1360 |  2'214'596| —10,320°387 
‘Stamped and pressed metal products (except automobile stamp- 3.168 3,563,769 19,301,073 
i, Steam and other packing: “pipe and boiler covering. .........-- 1,186 aaa of 019, au4 
jee! CASTINGS. 2... ce eee eee ee cee eee ne ensceens ee | , 
Steel works rand Tolling mills... .......-6 52,699 85,042,369 449,199,389 
nee reece, a LN AN ae BI So eee Ther 1,678 2.21 5,181 9, 591.970 
J Se to re oe ors 177. "508, 
Suiteases, brie: . 
Surgical ‘suppli 1,720,186 15,913.149 
thopedic appliances. ... a Hise 1,3 4,819,319 
ci] 1etesee] "aga 
4 816, 
: $54 600,697, 2:919,293 
3,379 4,167,936 20,146,483 
ase | ete Dees 
9 1048, 040, 
| ae) eae 
3,31 »501, ,071, 
2,065 2,593,671 554,78: 
tract facto: acon ae ne 776 639,469 963,476 
oy wed + dresses (except pt house dresses) —m. e in 
Wee en a or by jobbers engaging eontractors.......... 6,145 5,768,962 25,685,890 
pom epee? and infants’ | tndervear and nightwear of 793 504,601 8,774,215 
Sem a ‘and infants” underwear and nightwear of 
OU eR WON eapMUTIGS. CF0s ol ccc en cae tveves gues 585 400,086 2,052,642 


‘ 


Wage 


fa (pooaee Value of 
erage 
bash yd for Fri Wages products 
year) 
Wooden boxes except cigar boxes..... 1,196 $ 1,129,010 $ 4 
Wood products not elsewhere classified , 584 592,714 2, 3o8 $35 
Work clothing (except work Bee) sport ae a oe 
pare. elsewher 
co OES oe pe eiaeeemapmnc ke ie teak y ma la 1,028 TAs 8,521,597 
- t d electronic tubes......... 5 A I, 
Other fe, eae a one Beciee er i re "i 4 : - as . ia PORES 87,021 118,429,912 718,515,091 
dustries, by indust oups: 
Pond a findsed. ro asiots pha es cf SSDI BR aecte tte dn Gee meee eee 7,635 10,771,473 148,357,884 
ae eee pipaucis and other aber pet Sk Pods , 4,877 4,785,021 30,032,797 
Apparel and other e roducts made from fabrics an 
imoliat materials.........- Ms WR Meter die cinwh «ss ataaleianetere lo paet © 2,476 1,873,390 12,049,183 
Amer anc Allied Products is... ss. disae se elo da Weiee Janes es 2,720 2,924,616 20,401,538 
Shemicals; and allied’ products. 2:2... ee ee eee e ewes 1,640 2,329,783 22,108,625 
Leather and leather products... ....... 0. ss cece ce seme ewes 3,863 5,163,303 7 73,6 
Stoneclay, and glass products. ....-...-..--.s esse ees eee 4,237 5,397,288 30,012,651 
Iron and steel Aas thelr products, except machinery........... 12,374 17,767,306 85,247,439 
Nonferrous metals and their products................-20.-005 3,591 4,443,003] > 34,569,571 
Migehinery: (except electrical). .. hi... scswececseecescerees 16,832 24,460,160 110,992,390 
PUMIAOPTIGTIGOUS INGUStTIHES .. eke claw sie ewinle de we cec cesses 4,428 5,071,163 25,583,815 
PRONACOO MONUIRCEUTES: .., ..- cers ches eS cess ss see Maaco noha 552 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
PUAD HEM DLOMUCESs sic one oye wc eee 168,190,226 


miuectrical machinery... 1)... 6. - 0255. eee eee 
Transportation Beaieeveut except automobiles. ............. 


Forest Preserve of Cook County ; 
Source: Cook County Forest Preserve 


Name Township Acre, Name Township 
p20 RE EEE SS EE MORESO | eee ae Se Le 
Deer Grove and Camp Cummins Reserve. River Forest...... 8.83 
MeN bers-+ 2.55... |Palatine)........- 1,180 Riverside Woods & Zoo Proviso, Riverside.| 1,735 
Elk Groye....... ..«...|EIK Grove.......~.| 1,334 Calumet at e. . Lyons. ! 
Mors Woods......-.. Le ah Ae ae 276 Warren arding 
Pottawatomie Woods. .}Wheeling......... Woods >. eo 
* Winnebago Woods... ./ Northfield Cantigny Woods...... 
Portage Grove and Al- ge Forest . 
-|Northfleld Sag Forest... 
.| Northfield... Palos Hills... . 
ew Black Partridge. . 
. | Northfield Humphrey Woods. . 
ew Beverly Hills or Ryan 
Northfield........ 1,445 Woods S205 acts die sis Calumet, Chi 
Northfield. ....... 320 Mascouen Reserve... 
Harms Woods........ INMGH ey acibre-ascie ots 517 St. Miniel Reserva..../Bremen.......... 
Linne Woods......... BNGAROD Ze; Seceg Biel e SIRE 218 ‘Kickapoo Grove...... 
Oshkosh Woods. ...... WAGIIO s Siog ews mne 197 Whistler Preserve.....|Calumet......... 
Northwestern Woods. . Maine Se Os nie 31 Beaubien Preserve... . 
Belleau Woods or Sen- Wolf Lake Preserve. ...|Chicago.... 
MOUW GOdEY, i/o. o.. REBING wii ee veins 46 Burnham Woods...... 
Marne Reservation....}Maine........... 1,579 Shabbona Woods......|Thornton...... 
Miamis Woods. . LIOR b's thats <b cy ole 300 Gurd pee 8. Hubbard 
Snganaeo or Caldwell heer HOTeN 2 3<5 cae ares 
CEA nN es, Chicago. 935 Wood 3 Wilson Woods. . Aa HF, 
Che-Che Pingue Rese.|Leyden.......... 1,620 ||Sauk Trall....¢...5.. “Bloom BER SA ae ° ; 
ee peers Clark peedeh pak Miscellaneous........).... a6 sfarsie eit Pe i 1359. 24 
Thatcher's Woods... .|River Forest.” att 280 Total... 
Steele Preserve....... River Forest ...... 120 ct PMO AS eee ic 


Passengers and Planes Using Chicago Airport 
Source: Chicago Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation, of Department of Public Works 


Passengers{ Planes Passengers; Planes 


Year Arriving &| Using Year Arriyin 
Departing] Airport Depascive Pepe 
JUNG ih ae 125,944 22,130 |/1941 scheduled 727,618 
CICS Aes 2 a 176,246 27,299 |/1941 n heduled. ... i : Soka 
1038 teereeabectesicaneeee 240.87! saat a on-scheduled. | 76,843 29,661 
Oh a es K ; totals aos. 8 cee 
a 307.860 82;501 eer wks ss 
«ca ey eee ; 8,023 ||1942 scheduled. . 330,342 5, 
1940 scheduled............ 621,524 | 51,200 |/1942 non-scheduled.... d roeee 
1940 non-scheduled..... |: 83'332 Brien 1948 nox-echog ue ae 27,075 _ 12,550 
1940 total...) ..0......4. 704.846 88.201 TWED 2OtSt Oe Cree 


The mile square Chica 


Bycelzbt transport. linen: go airport, costing $6,000,000, was dedicated (June 29, 1941), The field is used 


Sanitary District of Chicago 


(Term of trustee is for 6 years, salary $7,500 a year) 
Term 


Name Expires Name Efi, ' Name 
John J. Touhy.,..,..... 1944 ||\James M Whale = 
J. 1. Friedman... . 11: 1944 |"Thomas F. Byrne... 111” 1846 acta i pees 
D) Baran......... 1946 _}|A. F. Maciejewski..... ||” 1946 


a. 
: 


Tan = ee 
~ . : 
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Employment Status of Persons 14 Years and Over 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; returns of 1940 


In labor force Not in labor force 
. Em- E 
ployed On 
ge (except | public En- 
jon on emer- gaged Un- | Inin- 
City years Total | public | gency Total jin oon In able etic yer 
old and|Number! emer- | work) home |school] to tions |not re- 
over genc Num- house- work ported 
ber work 
ee neo- A ee 2,777,329) 1,593,913 |1,352,218} 61,665) 1,183,416) 727,649) 222,814)150,901| 6,374) 75,678 
Male >. -|113677260) 1,4217618| "942'365, 49/949] °245°642| 7°296/116.660| 78.868] 3,650] 39, 368 


1,410,069| '472,295| 409853) 11,716] 937,774|720,353| 106,154] 72,133] 2,724) 36,410 


BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS 


* | Male | Female Male | Female 
a Total Employed.......... 942,365 | 409,853 || Operatives and kindred workers} 208,361 88,666 
; Professional workers.......... 49,529 35,636 || Domestic service workers...... 1,774 33,674 
Sémiprofessional workers. ..... 14,267 4,523 ||Service workers exc. domestic..| 95,705 51,485 
Farmers and farm managers. 280 28 ||Farm laborers (wage workers) : 
Pro cpa managers and offi- and foremen............... 458 21 
VE oS eae 96,584 13,773 ||Farm laborers, unpaid family 
Clerical, "ales and kindred WOTKGIS ...\.%../2 (= - > + eee 43 14 
— ees 203,275 | 168,222 || Laborers, except farm......... 82,372 5,436 
Craftsmen, foremen and Occupations not reported...... 4,245 2,448 
kindred workers............ 185,472 5,927 
i Maile Female 
Occupation en ES eee 
A Employed |Unempl'yed| Employed |Unempl’yed 
Professional and Semi-professional Workers....... 63,796 3,665 40,159 cs 1,818 
"Artists and art teachers.....-........-.00--s0% 2,931 285 826 108 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists..........- 2,439 115 
a 2,264 23 
,018 19 
2,320 136 
,042_ 75 
3,609 144 
7,084 10: 
520 783 
2,905 12 
5,701 22 
3,398 111 
270 22 
4,634 $23 
280 52 
96,584 2,936 
15,229 60 
,354 
9,077 30: 
6,633 274 
31,592 871 
2,903 105 
4,744 143 
203,275 19,163 
20,150 1, 
613 
3,133 247 
335 12 
3,150 334 
8,408 468 
3,878 311 
14,856 1,76 
eee Bog 21,839 
MRRRRHOTS. Sol cc gecicisies'e «5 cies- es i 
bine akers and pattern make 4,201 39 
teerpentors. Se, ; Be oe asl 3 shee ee 2,635 
i a pesetters 8 - 5 
re rapoeiepr= eae Ree 6,360 gid 
~Manufact PARCINGI ee noite np inlew: sey es 5 
M hiwrights and tool makers........ 28,305 2,096 
, Masons, tile setters and stonecutters........... 3,223 1,156 
echanies and epainmen AS Micke ene Serio rtaras 29,128 3,013 
‘ainters, paperhangers and glaziers.’........-..- 15,562 3,161 
Printing oe men, exc. compositors ete: o = 437 522 
Stationery enzineers, cranemen, etc.. 9,274 
Tailors and furriers...........- AT74 
pGpetavors and Bindred Workers 208,361 24,035 
qepeudes Jn ape ope anon ro ,399 3. 
= ts, filling station, par! rod. lot, ete. ‘iP 4,391 614 
: pecermes et switchmen, Pail road...... e3 3,862 279 
Chauffeurs, truck drivers, ete...........---++-- 47,980 6,509. 
 * Gonductors, bus and street rallway..... sive aiid 4,966 96 
. Dressmakers and seamstresses thot factory)..... 124 13 
Laundry operatives and Be 7 ei airy 2,515 241 
> Motormen, railway, mine, ctt..........-----+-- 4,832 83 
P pers exe. construction a maintenance... res eu P 
3) rs and flame ¢ TA gee ee PAE ie ee “ sieyacte as 
and kindred products pee yep 13,517 1,426 anil et: . 
rel and qenen textile products (m'f'g)... - 4,937 j a Ben s(t 
<izumber, fw (manufacturing) ......-» 5,981 852 008 8 
per, paper wets and printing (m'f’g)...-.- 7,824 1,176 7,17: 


948 Chicago—Employed & Unemployed Persons 14 Yrs. Old and Over 


satis Go Peed St SN See eee 
Male Female 


Occupation SENET RPMI Sea Soe eS 
x B Employed |Unempl’yed| Employed |Unempl’yed 
Footwear industries (except rubber)............ 1,886 207 bs 
Leather and leather products (except footwear). - 2,979 297 ¢ 
Tron and steel, nonferrous metal products....... 13,728 1,534 mn 
EVCRIDGIY oe alt Seles Lsattnteraleie Ge ae > wie yrhiay omy 17,755 2,176 
Non-manufacturing industries and services...... 15, 007 
Domestic Service Workers. ..........-+.-25.+-+- 1,774 3 
Protective Service Workers..............-+--+0+- 1,290 
Firemen, fire department.............--.--..-- 2,696 
Guards and watchmen..............:.. 9,336 1,080 
Policemen, sheriffs, and marshals......... 
Service Workers, exc. Domestic and Protectiv: 74,859 8,608 
Barbers, beauticians and manicurists....... 6,704 7 
Boarding house and lodging house keepers...... 1 
Charwomen, janitors and porters.............. 28,779 2,821 
Cooks, except private family.................-. 6,905 402 
Pile Vator OPETALOTS 1 Uk eee ee ees 5,309 369 
Housekeepers, stewards, hostesses..........-... 658 84 
Practical nurses and midwives.............-.-.- 70 15 
Servants, except private family................ 7,297 1,134 
Waiters.and bartenders. ..............2..--06- 15,147 1,918 
Farm Laborers and Foremen.»..° . eye 1 441 
Laborers, Except Farm and M 82,372 25,589 
Construction............. 17 8,68 
Food and kindred products. 9,621 1,685 
Tron and steel 13,966 3,062 
NTACHIBENY 0:0 m.<iecic = ces «8 4,002 616 
Railroad (inc. repair shop)............-....--- 6,810 2,066 
Transportation, except railroad..... .......... 6,127 1,056 
Wholesale and retail trade..............---... 00: 1,599 
Occupations not reported...........--..--0+.--- 24. 4 
ACT ec dit Ane on OS Bee ee oe ie 942,365 112,636 


Chicago, Employed Workers, 1940, by Industries __ 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Covers persons 14 years old and over except those on public emergency work 


Chicago, Illinois 


Industry group 


PEMOIRMEG, SMLEBEE YS ONC NSNOEY ow. ew wien ee cane ac on wee ssintic cles cleee owen ‘ 142 
Re NAR ERT R a Serial Elanw 5 Cais cfs Sigg UN oR css eutece aks C Cee meee 120 
werent (except logging) and fishery 2 ng trae a 1 2, 
nit anes 
(UL TC 2 Ly 2 SRR SIR eg CEN Gs 3 
Crude petroleum an 
Other mines and quarries...............0.. 
Construction : i “1,499 
PMMA WEIR TREC oS SLs) viicteas ca oo eaun len ek : 115,436 
REGQINGNGCKINOKEG DIOCUOtS a... Usa. laces ccccdecsceccceccwbe 53 K 
Textile-mill products.............. 9 ooh ee es, ows an oe oR ae ee 2'9 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products... 2.122.222 2I2IITILIfiiin: 20/325 
Rui DAT Te PERE Pro heen dc ev cc ents « Mle since Oke KERR ADE coe wee - 
Sawmills and planing mills................ By Sangin BIE Setkte ee OE ce 1,434 138 
Furniture, store fixtures, and miscellaneous wooden goods. .................. 3,003 
Farrar OOOOH «5 5 51. Rasig.c.s,5 sisrein aisha ah wt Ue cen cheaiie atl DOR IIEE aE "005 © 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....05°0220 2202 IDTIIIIDIDIDIITITi Pits 
ROHAMAIGAIN SNE QINGG/DOONUCES! vines. bs ie eaves cusdcuicciulesd un ba cabnlaehen 4 Ley 
Petroleum and coal products. Cae 
Leather and leather products. , ei - 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... : S.G4E i 
Tron and steel and their products... 2.0.0.2 ....0002 : ate 
, 2 
1,921 
17,463 
be 
12,515 
,900 
4,247 
856. 
1,985 
CA dae eae 11,750 
Wholesale and retail trade... woee f 
oe ere. <0. ous on CHARA ia oe Cua oun 107,038 : 
‘ood an roducts stores, and milk : 4 
Eating and ar n Ing MIBOCHTG Se aitaces - : ats Soe Eee ; f igeee. 
or vehicles and accessories ret: , and filling stations... | 3 
Other retail trade............... were = . bet: spine serree aes 1,110 q 
Bunce, instance, And real estate. ..cc.ceslicss cca col cdeeh one Lene eae 56,188 
RUBIN FAH BHO TOPRIM ROPVICEB 2. fcr sven laa cles: cdines ¢ oa cele nnen oe OE Ca os 24,2200 
Automobile storage, rental, and repair services... _ 11122272717) 7727707 ae nee ays A 
— writ testens eestor aheneselaes 5,286 
Re Meee 5545 
Se ents 703 


Employed workers (except on public emergency work) i Ae 
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; American Railway Statistics 
% Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


A ear oq aes Loco- Pre he acs A Railway 

y ies |jmo'’es ars arsin| Passengers Freight Em- ro 

p Owned) Built |in Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Camied pisses aa oe 

4 No. No. No. No. ‘ons 0. lars 
60,189) 2,322,267] 53,584] 707,986,505 |2,179.014,863) 1,517,043 ]2,588,597,979 
58,652 /2,245,904| 52,096] 599,226,754/1,694,074,786|1,282,825/2,124,783,993 

; 56,732 2,184,690} 50,598| 480,717,777 |1,229,078,365) 1,052,285/1,535,066,189 

4 54,228 2,072,632| 47.677| 434,847,907/1,322,462,572| 990,839/1,424,391,647 

. 51,423 /|1,973,247| 44,884] 452,175,619 /1,440,433,567| 1,027,426] 1,541,312,928 

Es 49°541/1,867,381} 42,426| 448,059,317) 1,502,590, 185] 1,013,654) 1,666, 228,739 

; 48,009/1,790,0 1,3 492,493,214 |1,805,766,847|1,086, 1,873,819,393 

_ 47,555| 1,776,428 94 499,687,875 |1,928,444,492/1,136, 2,013,676,694 
46,544/1,731,096| 39,931] 454,507,540|1.482.504,121) 958,280/1,771,082,762 

45,172|1,680,519| 38,977; 454,031,928] 1,729,537,305 1,006,711!1.889, 129,564 

A 44'333/1'706,387| 38.308] 456,088,496 |1,947,478,587!1,045,738 1,990,630,844 

s Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | Classes I and II roads, and this is true for that year 

"railways. Figures for freight carried (1913) cover | 8s to number of employees and employees’ wages. 

- RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 

+ Miles |Rev. | Ave. { Frt. Miles Miles Casualti 

‘f Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r.| Rey.| Traveled | Traveled |- : = 

Year Revenue Revenue by Pas.| per jaton| by Pass. {by Freight 
‘ Passeng’s|Mile| Pas.|Mile rains Trains |Kill'd| Inj. 
.. Dollars Dollars Thousands) Cts. |Miles| Cts. Miles Miles No. No. 
730,765,867|4,145,015,013| 26,875,642! 2.72|37.96| 1.07)545,090,881 523,254,887) 5,481} 49,430 


651.726,005|3,302,323,718] 21,933.345| 2.52|36.60] 1.06/485,537,618/446,261,006/ 5,099 35,656 
997, .06|419,087,987|368,658,048| 4.747] 29,219 
$22-216.306 8,968,226 16.36 3 8 27,494 


> 
or 

COSROrH 
aaa 


"94|420/818,671|512,200,236| 5,350| 36,692 
716.42013.287 676,4 21,656,918] 1.88)47.65) 0.99 398,145,009) 431,389,778 4,499| 27,253 


406, 676, 4 
417,716,429|3/297,059.339| 22712:941| 184 50.02| 0.98|395,127,242|461,026,269 
417'955,18513,584,201,061] 23/815,598| 1.75 52.22| 0.95/395,410,187/491,126,907) 4,612] 29,590 


GEADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 
1924) 1925) 1926) 1927 wie! 1929; 1930) 1931 — | — — 1936| 1937) 1938 = 1940 


2,491 2,371|2,568) 2,485 2,028) 1,011/1,525/1,511/1,554/1,680 
6,991/6,513) 6,666 6,804 5,517|4,657 3,989 3,697 |4,300 


Total .|8,674/8,761 naatagee 9,234| 9,289 7,537|6,46815,51415,208'5,854 6,338 6,716.7,011)5,535 5,39716,440 
perce 18/0 1818,7 110, 28218 988 5, 

Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,576 persons in 1940. 

. RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 


Killed . |2,149|2,206 
Injured| 5,525 6,555 


Total Net Railway Ratio 
Year Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Exp.to 
Revenues Expenses | Accruals ncome Income | Declared |Oper. Rey. 
‘ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pet. 
BOGO 0 .. «+» 15,356,483,927 13,993,621,052|353,881,476 874, 154,248/577,922,698/603, 150,390 74.56 
1931........--|4,246,385,147 |3,273,906,037 pd eed 528,204,145) 169,286,689 Fite ee Cae 


Be 1932... eee ses 3,168,537,310|2,441,814,224/279,263,082 
—1933......-.+- 3,138, 185,942 |2,285,217,647/253,522,014 nas 360, 


bh, o.sie ***17 13°316;860,991 |2,479,997,003| 243,646,495) 465, "456| 23,282,241|211 3 
933 t9 138 84 |2,630,177, 160) 240,759,909] 505.414,828 52.177 010|z00 bas 168 75.17 
} 


1 
HOGS... se. 2s 18,499, 7: y 7 
. }4,108,658,07' 2,973.366,047 324,858,054 675,599,950 221,590,88 »732,609 72.37 
196g: 2 2.2.2 |aauers8b gee |S 10n.te200% 931 018.074] SOT 8A. O7s| MEPL OTS Haz gob aes] FE 
. |3,616,071,888 | 2,762,680, 1235, 864, ,468,415/ 136,269, 3 
ate pairs ont 246 |2,959,437,971 361,616,822 595,96 ,535) 141, 134,243 79,412,196) nor 


 |4'354,712,093 |3,131,597,647/402,953,404! 690,553,986 243)147,559 216,521,597, 


Full-face net income figures, 1932 and 1938, indicate deficits. 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 
Amount of 


f stment mon | Preferred Funded Tot. Railway} Net 
oo Xr. = Road ane Satack Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
._ . | Equipment ‘Outstand, | Qutstand. Outstand. | Outstand. tion pirigen 8 
Doll ollars Dollars Dollars ollars 
a: 14, ous 760,729|24,331,492,400]19,065,626,085 '7,702,020,533 


1333/56" 086, 960 
1933|25/901,961,773| 8,056,676, 584|2,041,942,386 | 14,623,942, ,912, ,119,282, L 

ty 4,569,693,276 18,652,491,252 3,411,519,569 
: 13.4] 2. 994,085,098] 2,043,916,410 14,531,691, 768 ry sr} rae $849, oF Ie 412° O67 B44 


Gd 93 

~ _ 71938|25,595, 739,478) 8,040,337,169)2, 8 é 
3307 1419'040,675,267 13,534,292, 402) 23,609,323, 3831 7,698, 158,436/3,190,1 25, 00. 
1330 Bas Ler aioe Daeg 3 064'350,087 13°302,080,418|23,371,404,088]17,629.613,122|3,741,132,000 


" 9 
; - covering chief operations of 97 per cent of the lines, furnished by the American 
The 1941 data enn eg Voliount 


f Railroads, are as 
eee i per cent on investment). 


~ Prope’ mt, $26,614,391,691. 
os ay Be canes,” 9f346,689.987 (freight. ee No. of employees, 2,989,787, 
447,568,333; passenger, $514,687,032; mat $108,- | Gompensation of employees, $2,331,650,452. 
192.4 ; express,. $57 e ry 232.230 Tons of freight originating on line, 1,227,650,428. 
a ina revendé "$1,682, 467, 767. Revenue passengers carried, 485,398,965. 

income, $998,255,787 (3.75 Steam locomotives, 39,624; coaches, 17,358, 


Net railway -operating 


Z peat os 
950 U. S—Rwys. of World; Express, Rail, Plane; Wrecks, Medals 


See ee ee eee ee eS eee 


Railways of the World 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries 


2 cod 
a 
P ion] Qo | 
¢ 2 2] @ #39 
g , | #82| $8. [B85 
2 S251 8te |Sete 
C) S$ | S=g| S&S |ees 
o m1 <Go| ge [nsec 
entina 153,698} 53,083 
Avetraiia® ine oa ecdoyet 01 
1 A + , 
1936) 2,031 8,72: 5,093 
1937| 42,702 22,039 | 82,220 
1936} 5,434 19,509| 10,208 
1937 ,262} 268,738] 79,919 
1939} 1,486 2,01 4,6 
Pinland* ;.......... 1936} 3,424 20,857 | 15,070 
France..,..........|1937] 26,528] 627,473 |272,690 
Germany? -- 2. 5... 1938] 38,107 |2,041,700 |545,306 
Great Britain....... 1937} 20,080] 1,295,404 |355,832 
GREGOR EE t's 5 1937] 1,799 29,502} 2,311 
Holland............{1936} 2,232 ,040} 15,310 
Hungary...........|1936] 5,727 92,846 | 24,710 


tIncludes Austria and Sudetenland. 


2 = 

& @ 

io] o a 

2 of] & 

4031 a9 jase 
Country & ESE Sim =] eles ase 
AS pat Ze Mees 

ov 258 ase fess 
m | <Eo| aso jesse 
F —_..|1938| 41,076) 521,285} 97,764 
Tnat Pree State... 7. 1937| 2/880} 21,168} 3,957 
Italy? 0.0% cee 938| 10,173] 103,046] 55,430 
Japan tie. al fame 1938] 10,784|1,058,631] 98,483 
EAthuania 33-)jco oe 1937} 1,486 3,356] 2,3 
New Zealand*...... 1939] 3,319} 23,266] 84 
Norway* 1938| 2,334] 21,606] 13,799 
Poland: (esters a. 1937| 13,440] 266,300) 85,83 
Rumania 1937| 7,004] 43,367] 29,324 
Rusia 7 ssake eee 1937| 53,163] 1,142,000|570,225 
Swetlenis.: 3 dLseee 1938] 10:373] | 81,729] 45,070 
Switzerland*...... | .}1938} 1,853} 113,269) 14,787 
U. of South Africa*.||1938] 13,263] 105,476) 30,358 
United States..... . .|1938/236,842} . 454,508/819, 733 
Yugoslavia......... 1936| 5,825] 44,412] 18,572 


*State operated railways only. 


Note: Mileage figure for the United States represents total miles owned. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway Express Agency 


Express service in the United States begins (1943) 
its 105th year-of operation. It is a recognized 


wide system, with 23,000 offices and 57,000 men 
and women employed. Service is from point to 


medium of expedited shipping on the passenger | point, in most cases providing pick-up at points 


trains and planes of the country, coordinated | of origin and delivery at destination. Traffic carried 
through the Railway Express Agency into a nation- |! is shown in the following table: 
No. of Ship- No. of Ship- No. of Ship- 
Year asata Handled Year ments Handled Year ments Handled 
BeOS 7: fo. as 140,308,551 pgs Seer ra 148,855,809 164A. 172,615,839 
AE Ea 138,896,324 4940: iy ics Wt 160,777,326 


' 1910—Mar. 


Some 15,000 motor trucks, one of the largest fleets 
under commercial management, are used in main- 
taining collection and delivery of express ship- 
ments. The Express Agency operates on a total 
mileage of 282,456, which includes 200,000 on 


' railroad jines, 


Air express service is in its sixteenth year. It 
was started on a commercial basis (Sept. 1, 1927) 


Number of Gross Aver. Weht. 
Year Shipments Weight per Shipm’t 
Pounds un 
1937 625,006 4,293,456 6.88 
1938. 715,410 4,726,567 6.60 
1939. 870,806 5,850,569 6.72 


Air express is flown on all regularly-scheduled 
passenger flights of domestic airlines of the United 
States, and through connections with Pan American 
Airways, to South and Central America, and across 
the Atlantic to Lisbon. Domestic planes carrying 
essential war materials fly a daily average of 
Slee miles over more than 45,000 miles of air 
routes. 


when the express company contracted with existing 
pha to carry express on regular passenger 
S. 


ore than 4,000 shipments were handled during ~ 


the first four months, while in the first full year 
of operation 17,000 shipments were flown. Traffic 
volume increased substantially ever year since 1931, 
as indicated in the following table: 


Number of Gross ‘avers Weht. 
Year Shipments Weight [per Shipm't | 
Pounds Be 
1940....} 1,078,189 7,699,772 we 
1941. 1,306,629 11,240,204 8.60 


Air express was inau 
stop, neacpaaneger 
system sing 


rated (1941) on a non- 
Pick-up system. By this 
e-motored planes drop off and pick'up 
packages up to 50 pounds while flying at 100 miles 
an hour. Radiating from Pittsburgh, Pa., these 
routes cover 112 cities and towns in six surround- 
ing states for a total mileage of 1,386 miles. 


Major Train Wrecks 


1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill, 81. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1904—Aug. 7—KEden, Col., 96. 
1906—Mar. 16—Florence, Col., 35. 

Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kan., 33. 

Jan, 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 

Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 

Mar. 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 

July 20—Salem, Mich., 33, 

Sept. 15—Canaan, N. i, 24, 
1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 

Mar. 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. 25—Canandaigua, N. Y., 27. 
1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 

Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 


in the United States 


1914—Aug. _5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40, 
1916—Mar. 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. 
1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 

Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68, 

July 9—Nashville,\Tenn., 115. 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. 
ope tes oP e Ind., 37. 

—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, -» 40. 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo. $7, Rar ts? 
1925—June 17—Hacketistown, N. J., 50. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1939—Aug. 13—Carlin Nev., 24. 
1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. ¥., 30. 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43. 4 
1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, O., 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Frederick, Md., 14. 


E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals Award 


Source: American Museum of Safety 


1939—South Central District, Union Pacific, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina. 


1940—Norfolk tern a 
Illinois oe 5 ar ASE Missouri- 


1941—Union Pacific 


Missabe and (Eastern ‘district 


Iron Range; Monongahela. 


‘ ; 
, waa) |S 


_ 1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.) |H. Moissan (F.) 


Nobel Prize Winners 951 


The ‘Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) bequested 
$9,000,000, the interest of which should be distributed yearly to those who had most contributed to the 
_ penefit of mankind during the preceding year. The prizes were worth $40,555 in 1935. 
The ys eg and chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; those for medicine 
or physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Academy of 
Literature; those for peace by a committee of five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament (Storth- 
ing), The Nobel Fund is managed by a board of directors, the head of which is appointed- by the 
Swedish Government. 

The founder made the express stipulation in his will that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid 
to the nationality of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded the prize, 
whether of Scandinavian origin or not.'’ In the following table the nationality of the winner at the 
time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. 


Medicine and 
Physics Chemistry Physiology 


.|W.K. Réntgen(G.)|J. H. van’t Hoff/E. A. von BehringjR. F. A. Sully|/H. Dunant (Swi) 
8 ; Prudhomme (F.) |Fr. Passy (F.) 
1902. .|H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross/Th. Mommsen (G.)|E. Ducommun 
‘ P. Zeeman (D.) ({E.) (Swi.) 
A. Gobat (Swi.) 
1903. .|H. A. Becquerel S. A. Arrhenius'N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir_W. R. Cremer 
(F.) born Poland| (Swe.) (E.) 
P. and Marie Curie 
(F.) born Poland 
1904. .|Lord Rayleigh (B.)/Sir. Wm. Ramsay |I. P. Pavlov (R.) 


1905, _|Ph. Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.) |R. Koch (G.) 


Literature Peace 


F. Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter- 
. Echegaray (Sp.) national Law 

H. Sienkiewicz (P.)/Baronese von Sutt- 
C. Golgi (1.), 8. Ra- 


ner (Aus.) 
G. Carducci (I.) Th. Roosevelt (A.) 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) " 
Cc. L.*’A. Laveran|R. Kipling (E.) T. Moneta we 


E. 

L. Renault (F. 
R. Eucken (G.) K. P. Arnoldson 
F. 
A. 


a 


1907..|A. A. Michelson|/E. Buchner (G.) 


; 5) (B.) 
. Li ann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E.)|P. Ehrlich (G. 

1908. .|G. Lippm: (F.) utherford (E.) 4 edad 
(G. F.), born 


(Swe.) 
Bajer (Dn.) 
M. F. Beernaert 


1909. _|G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald (G.) |Th. Kocher (Swi.) |Selma Lagerlot Baron de Constant. 
F. Braun (G.) (Swe.) (F.) 


1910. .|J. D. van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) fear Peace Bureau 
Baw. Wien G. Marie Curie (F.), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck(B.) T. M, C. Asser (D. 
7d ae born Poland A ed be 


1912. .|Gustaf Dalen 
e. 


V. Grignard (F.) 
( P. Sabatier (F.) 

..|H. Kamerlingh- 
eae Onnes (Db) . Werner (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) 
1914. .|M. von Laue (G.) " W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) 
1915. .|W. H. Bragg (E.) .|R. Willstatter (G.) |Not awarded 

W. L. Bragg (E.) 

1916. .| Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 


> 


(F, 
Neocon von Heiden-|Not awarded 


ded ae ere 2p.) [International Red 
. Gjelleru n. 
1917.. ee Chared G. |Not awarded Not awarde: #, Pontop an ternatinaH aes 
nD. 
Prof. F. Haber (G.)/Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1319. : ¥ ay Not Boseonen ee Jules Bordet (B.) |Carl Spitteler(Swi.)|W drow Wie 
1920. .|C. E. Guillaume |Walther Nernst(G.) A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F-.) 
Teg (Swi. ? : ; 
1921. .|Albert dinstein(G.) Fred’k Soddy (B.) |Not awarded Anatole France (F.) setts L, Lange (N) 
A. V. Hill (E.) & |J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen ( ») ms 


a 4922. .|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F. W. Aston (E.) saan 
+1923. .|R. A. Millikan (A.) |Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F. po Eee Saal 
mh. MeLeod (Can.)_ : 
Ww. Seno yent ) ) apart Rey-|Not awarded 
mont (P. 
C. G. Dawes (A.) 

G. B. Shaw (.) {i Chamberlain (.) 
G. Deledda! Aristide Briand (F.) 


W. B. Yeats (Irish |Not awarded 


_[K. M. G. Siegbahn}Not awarded 


ahs Preack (G.) {Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded 


5 G.), born Aus. 
iy Boe See rT, Sredpere (Swe.) |Johan Fibiger (Dn.)|Signora 


Ww Ww Henri Bergson FE Lu dwi Guldde(G) 
* 5 
jeland|J. ( Se Jauregg| He: rg! (F.) Ferd. 5 (F. 


Mrs. 8. Undset (N.)|Not awarded F 
Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kellogg (A.) 


o 


_.{Arth. Compton (A.) Heinrich 
o &C. T.R. Wilson} (G.) « 


E. 
: . Windaus(G.)|Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F. 
ae o.W Richards n(E)|Adolf. Pikes (G.) Oe opens es 
& C. Hijkman 


. V. de Brog-|A. Ha 
_|Due L. V. de Brog: Eu 


hey CGhelpin E. Swe. | (D.) 
Chandrasekhara Lies ERER Dr. Karl Land-|Sinclair Lewis (A.) N.Séderblém (Swe.) 
**|~ Venkata Raman |Hans Fischer (G.) steiner (A.), born 
Lele fF IMeldt |Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 
..|Not awarded Caer aa Nes Otto Warburg (G.) ASW) ort x Yee Adams 7%) 
: Charles 8. Sherring-|John 
: .|W. Heisenberg (G.) ee Langmuir tp a2 oan 
an (B. 
13. Angell (E.) 
Bs . t awarded ‘Thos. H. Morgan|Ivan Bunion (F.)|Norman 
Be: aa pee aanecd, vi (A) porn Russia 
9 titans w.|Luigi Pirandello (I.)|Arthur Henderson 
1934. .|Not awarded . |H. C. Urey (Ad, ‘B Murphy (a & igi i) 
ihe | sates 3 Spemann(G. Carl yon Ossietzky 
frederick Joliot &)Hans Spemann(G.)|No award 
naetd farage Shades | wife rene Curie) (G) 


awe Se 


mone Nobel Prize Winners; Laetare and Spongarn Medalists 
Medicine and 
Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 


Z Ce \, di n |Peter J: W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale|Eugene O'Neill (A.)/Carlos S. Lamos 
Rie 7G). Bane (G.), ‘born the .) | & Prot. Otto (Arg.) 
V. F. Hess_(Aus.) Netherlands e 4 A Céctt ot 
is-|Walter N. Haworth|Prof. Aibert von)Roger M. du Gard) Viscount cil 0! 
ERS beh Ae tale wa), Szent-Gyorgyi (F.) Chelwood (E.) 
George P. Thomp-|Paul Karrer (Swi.)|(Hung.) Wh 


son (E.) : a 
2 * ans;Pearl Buck (A.),/Nansen Internat’l 
1938. .|Enrico Fermi (I.) |Richard Kuhn(G.) mop Heym ig on Ward pers ep Re 
eee parents} gees at Geneva 
.- |B. 0. nce (A.)|A. Butenandt (G.)*,)Prof. Gerhard Do-|Eemil Sillanpaa 
Pee oe ae L. Ruzicka magk (G.)* (Finn.) 
(Swi.) ; 


i—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Can 
ele sh Sater Dn., eeiraly E., English; F., French; G., German; Hun., Hungarian; I., Italian; 
N.. Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish; Swi., Swiss. *Declined. 

No 1940 or 1941 Nobel prizes were announced. 


Laetare Medal Winners Since 1888 


a “Source: Official Records of the Institution \ 
The Laetare Medalist is selected by the Council | 1916—Dr. James J. Waish, physician and author. ~ 


x. 


of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 1917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval 
1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. Operations, U. S. Navy, in World War. 
1889—Mrs, Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 
1890—Wiiliam J. Onahan, organizer of the first | 1919-George L. Duval, merchant, philanthropist. 
American Catholic Congress. 1320—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian. 
1891—Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist 2 
~~ + 1892—Henry. F. Brownson, philosopher and author. ick Neill mist 
4 1893—Patrick Donahue, founder Boston Pilot. 1922—Charles Patrick Neill, econo! - 
; 1894—-Augustine Daly, theatrical manager. 1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 
1895—Mrs. James Sadler, writer of fiction. 1924—Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 
dl 1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the | 1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic Lab- 
1 Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. oratory, U. S. Navy. ; 
a 1897—Dr, Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. | 1826—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. y 
»  ‘ 1898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 1927—Margaret Anglin, actress, writer. ' iy 
-.  1899—Mary’ Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthropist. ~ 
+ 1900—John A: Creighton, philanthropist. 1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. Y.-Governor and 
1901—William Bourke Cockran. lawyer, orator. Dem. Presidential candidate. 
1902—Dr, John B. Murphy, surgeon. 1930—Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 
1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 
2 oF tnarectdn C. Kerens, philanthropist;  diplo- mete Stephen J. Maher, New Hayen, Conn., 
mat. physician. ‘ 
1905—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, philanthropist, 1933—John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 
1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan, physician. 1934—-Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthro- 
1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. pist. 
1908—James C. Monaghan, economist. 1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 
“i 1909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. | 1 
n 1910—Maurice Francis Egan, writer; diplomat. 1937—Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Harvard, educator 
( 1911—Agnes Repplier, essayist. (Romance Leer ibaa é “ty 
7 1912—Thomas Mulry, charity worker, head of the | 1938—Dr. Irvin Abell, president, American Medical 
af St. Vincent de Paul Society. Association. 
1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar. 1939—Miss Johephine Brownson, president Catholic 
"4 1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief Justice Instruction League. ark 
ri. _ of the United States Supreme Court. 1940—Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, U.S. A., soldier. ’ 
4 1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the work | 1941—Prof. William Thomas Walsh, historian. ZF 
of the Christ Child Society. 1942—Miss Helen Constance White, author. : ; 
oe 
E Pere | 
we ? 


be 


of Spingarn Medal Winners ; ae 


Source: Official Records of the Natl. Assoc. for the Advancement of Colored People 


The Spingarn Medal Award was instituted in 1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, — 
1914 by the late Joel E. Spingarn, who was for- | public servant. 

t merly president of the N. A. A. C. P. It is awarded 1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
i annually to the American Negro who has made the | D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University. 

: highest achievement during the preceding year or 1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago. at 

_ years in any honorable field of human endeavor. 1928, Charles W. Chestnutt, novelist, of Cleveland. 


la hiaah., WX 
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‘- 1915, Prof. E. E. Just, Howard University Medical 1929, Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres, Howard Uni- t 
a School, for reaserch ee pisiegy any ate versity. “9 
ajor arles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 1930, Henry A. Hunt, principal of ai 
velopment of good roads in Liberia. (Ga.) Hi bone Industrial Se ool. ieee vane ' 


191%, Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, 1931, Richard B. Harrison, chief actor in the ny 

at st William S. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor Pl Fe ‘Sia Ropat R. Moton, head of Tusk “e 
I for achievement in literature. de, s. Hare G mee Yergan i bec ee Lalas aun ‘ 
ong doe art Seis farce ts tat” | S74 OC SRA AT cms of Muntegeo ta 
1930, William E. B, DuBois, editor of The Crisis, . Tish ms (ot) eke 


stitute. s 
for founding the Pan-African Congress. 1935, Mrs. Mar: 
21, Charles §. Gilpin, actor, for Success in Bethune-Cookman Spileen aaa ies s ais 


Eugene O’Neill’s play, (‘Emperor Jones. 936, John 
. Meeerbiie es eo ee iat a aot Netlonal Atlanta Wrivataine (Posthumous) 7 aeareae 
omen, for services to race 1937, Walter i + , . for Ad= 
and for restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. vancement, of ater Peonte toe AspOe a; aes 
f t 1923, Prof. George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) 1938, Marian Anderson, singer. ~*~’ BLEEVE - 
nstitute, for discovering by-products of peanuts | 1989, Dr. Louis T. Wright, Surgeon, (992 DOG GEIS 

ae sweet potatoes, and for potash research. 1940, Richard Wright, author, .</)2!3%0U Gofsi 

» Roland Hayes, singer. 1941, A. Philip Randolph, labor Jeadér, E ned 2 i 

; Wigtevigs 


7 
7 United States—Benefactions 953 
P 
4 . _ Large Benefactions of 1942 
- Be eck guapepeaa pais Price Jones Corporation and World Almanac Questionnaire 
ir n Price Jones Corporation’s compilation Al 
_ of publicly announced gifts and bequests in seven Mowe Colne te bideacimetdatigad “ho 
i‘ teeta rt —- : i941, and for the first nine Mrs, Lucy Wortham James, N. Y. City, bequest 
- S a ae oe dods rig arta A pies Community Trust, N. Y. 
s ity, cons of res r 
= a, bes a i Ge gly in trust ribeye sda sspuidtactr me 
5 . > s . D. Johnson, President, Board of 
New York...... 28,380 28,387 52,703 16,781 | $350,000 to William Jewell Ubllege: Liberty, BO.” ; 
rer aot 17,648 6,969 921 4,015 George Herbert Jones, Chicago, Ill., bequest, 
: ee ae +.» 3,264 1,383 97 7 | $1,000,000 to Wesley Hospital, Chicago, Ill, , 
> peas D +.: 6,961 6,877 2,224 3,629 W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 
vi a ve ee — acs = aa a ep elle gy syeen and Sete schools and col- 
Pavgertease. A ~ egiate.schools of nursing in the United 
; St. Louis....... 4,188 1,522 701 1,181 geet oa ti to ‘University of ikichigan en 
4 SSS SS ee ee r. Floyd Kinsolving, Hornersville, Mo., 
- ee oe $71,387 $54,936 $58,474 $26,571 | of $300,000 each to ‘Gniversity of saseurl ea 


Total 
Gifts and bequests for the following purposes: 
; 1941 1942 1941 1942 


Gifts Gifts Bequests Bequests 
* $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

Education ..... 19,773 3,049 37,721 5,593 
Organized Relief 29,069 14,000 12,655 7,756 
ieaith .:..2.5. 4,423 1113 4,214 1,759 
Play & Recrea. 30 28 3 52 
Fine Arts ..... 934 375 1,817 4,278 
Misc. Reform... 47 317 272 
Religious Purp. 1,103 115 1,632 796 
Foreign Relief.. 7,260 3,750 8 16 
Bs eto $71,387 $54,936 $58,474 $26,571 


SAS to American War Organizations during 
1941 totaled $8,790,950; first nine months in 1942, 
$32,458,873. : 

'~ Grants made by the Carnegie Corporation were: 
$150,000 each to University Center in Atlanta, Ga., 

- and the New York Academy of Medicine; $115,000 
to Johns Hopkins University; $101,000 to Carnegie 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 

$100,000 each to N. Y. University, and to the Com- 

mittee of Trustees on Defense Welfare and Recrea- 

tion Experimental Programs (Washington, D. C.). 
Grants made by the Rockefeller Foundation were: 

$261,535 to Harvard University; $260,000 to Social 

Science Research Council, N. ¥. City; $255,000 to 

National Bureau of Economic Research, N. Y. City; 

$250,000 to International Health Division of the 

Rockefeller Foundation; $150,000 each to Brookings 

_ Institution, Washington, D. C., Dalhousie Uni- 
_ versity, Halifax: $128,000 to Yale University; $120,- 


. American Council of Learned Societies, 
_ Washington, D. ©.; $111,000 to University of Cali- 
- fornia: $109,000 to Columbia University; $100,000 
| for scholarships for British medical students; in 
addition about $500,000 in appropriations of from 
$50,000 to $95,000 each. 

Grants made by the General Education Board of 
New York included $350,000 to Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga.; $250,000 to George Peabody College 
* for Teachers: $160,000 to the Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville; $150,000 to University of 

¢4 and $100,000 to American Baptist Home 


ded: 
7 N. Y. City, $100,000 each to 
General Theological Seminary, New York Hospital, 
' St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children (all New 
“York City); St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥.; Columbia University; also $210,000 
in bequests of $50,000 and less. 
_'Birton B. Babcock, bequest, $1,140,000 to College 
of Wooster, Ohio. 
_- Ida Evelina Bliss, N. Y. City, by will, $300,000 
each to’ American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, N. Y¥. Women’s League for 
" Animals, American Humane Society. 
' Hugh Campbell, bequest, $291,206 to Yale Uni- 
Fy ersity- 
J i tire Nellie R. Collester, bequest, $100,000 to Case 
- g§chool of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_” Ghauncey M. Depew, bequest, $498,729 to Yale 
_ University. 
"Alice M. Ditson, estate of, $132,500 to Columbia 


By ersity. 
: on Grossman, . bequest $204,676 to Deborah 


‘Jewish Tuberculosis Home, akewood, N. J. 
Daughters of Isabella, 100,000 to National 
School of Social Service, W' C. 


a5 ash., D.C, 
eubols G. Dettmer, beauest,. $1,250,000 to Miami 
County (Ohio) Hospi 


lid 1, Pa. 
E Rosa Anne Grosyenor, Newport, R. 1., 
200,00 Rhode 


000 to Rhode Island Foundation, . 
nd Hospital, Providence, R. I. - 
too each to St. Louis Foe ai ed Wash: 
eac! 5 z 
= University, both Si. Louis, Mo. 


tal. ‘ 
uPont, $100,000 to Kennett Con- 


the University of Louisville, 

Claude W. Kress, estate of, $107,841 to Harvard 
ry gg j ; 

rs. Jennie C. Keyes, Fairfield, Me., bequest, 
$175,000 to Colby College, Waterville, Me. is 

Arthur F. Luke, estate of, $189,335 to Harvard 
University. 

Glen L. Martin, Baltimore, Md., $500,000 (stock 
of his company) to Institute of Aeronautical 
Science, N. Y. City, for setting up aeronautical 
research laboratory. 

Miss Mildred McKibbin, Plainfield, N. J., from 
estate, $165,000 to Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Adelle C. Melendy, from estate, $142,688 to Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Jeremiah Milbank, $100,000 to Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Helen Morton, N. Y. City, $500,000 estate 
at Rhinecliff, N.°Y., to Roman Catholic Arch-~ 
diocese of New York. To be opened as a military 
academy under the Archdiocese. to be called 
“Cardinal Farley Military Academy.”’ 

Miss Fannie Norris, N. Y. City, bequest, $141,231 
to New York Academy of Medicine. . 

Henry Pfeiffer, N. Y. City, from estate, $164,250 ~ 
to North Central College, Naperville, Ill.; $100,000 © 
to Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

Mrs. Henry Pheiffer, N. Y. City, $150,000 to Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

ar ee Pierce, estate, $195,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

National Council of the P. E..Church, $300,000 to 
Church of England, Great Britain. 

Horace H. and Mary A. Rackham Fund and Mary 
A. Rackham, Ann Arbor, Mich., $2,000,000 to Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Service and En- 
gineering Society, Detroit, Mich. : 

John Ringling, bequest of $11,000,000 to State of 
Florida for the John and Mabel Ringling Museum 
of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Mary H. Roberts, Villanova, Pa., $4,133,458 to 
Children’s Seashore House, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Nelson Rockefeller, $200,000 to World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation (for organization of cam- ‘ 
paign for Station WRUL, New York, N. ADE 

John L. Roemer, late president of the college, 
$107,339 to Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Mrs. Mary E. H. Rutter, Utica, N. ¥., bequest, 
to Boy Scouts of the Upper Mohawk 


ohn J. Schmitt, N. Y. City, from_ estate, 
$1,000,336 to Lenox Hill Hospital, N. Y. City. ’ 

Henry E. Sever, Chicago, Ill., bequests of $1,- 
622,482 for creation of the Technological Institution _ 
of Kirksville, Mo., and $100,000 to Memorial © 
Library, Kahoka, Mo. 

‘Alfred Jenkins Shriver, estate, $258,943 to Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Henry W. T. Steinway, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., 
bequest, $1,469,261 to Lenox Hill Hospital, N. ¥. 


City. 
Julia Isham Taylor, estate, $397,514 to Harvard 


University. 
Henry R. Towne, N. Y. City, bequests of $500,000 
Natural History and ~~ 


each to American Museum 0: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, both N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Juliet M. Tyng, Greenwich, Conn., bequest, 
$1,402,126 to Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
(Was left entire residuary estate plus surplus in- 
come from trust funds.) on 

Josiah Locke Webster, N. Y. City, bequests of — 

200,000 to Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 

100,000 each to Hospital for Joint Diseases, Lenox 
Hill Hospital, N. Y., Ass’n for the Blind, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, all N. Y. City. 

Conley P. Whitehead, bequest, $200,000 to Yale 
University. , 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, N, Y. City, $2,500,000 
to Whitney Museum of American Art, N. Y. City. 
“John Q. A. Williams, estate, $253,629 to Harvard 
araay eresey. 

Prank L. Woodward, bequest, $162,604 to Yale 
University. 
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954 U. S—Coal, Coke, Copper, Lead, Zine Prod.; Life Ins.; Credit Sales 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Produc- Produc- Year —. Produc- 
ies tion Value tion Value on Value tion Value 
1,000 net 1,000 net 
1,000 Tons $1,000 Net Tons} $1,000_ Tons $1,000 
Oe rd ie 434,252| 568,666] 2,129,933|| 1931... | 59,645,652) 296,355) 382,089) 588,895 
452'305| 415,921) 1,199,984/|1932...|49,855,221| 222,375) 309,709; 406,677 
273,700) 422,268) 1,274,820 || 1933 49,541,344 206,71 . 88 
6,781| -564,564! 1,514,621 || 1934 57, 168, 291 244,152 359,368) 628,383 
377,231 483,686] 1,062,626 |/ 1935 52)158,783 210,131 372,373 
327,664} 520,052} 1,060,402 |; 1936 ,579,535 : 439,087| 770,955 
474,164 573,366) 1,183,412|| 1937... | 51,856,433 197,599 445,531 
420,942 517,763] 1,029,657 || 1938... | 46.099.027 180,600 348,544 678,653 
393,638] 500,744 933,774]|1939...| 51,865,328) 189,648) 393,065) 732,534 
ae 385,643 534,988 952,781|} 1940... 51, 484,640 205,490 453,245)....... ae 
1930... | 69 "384,837 354,574 467,526 795, 483 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN THE U.S 
Year 


Year, Copper Lead Zinc. (Cal). Copper Lead y - Zine 

Mil | $1,000 aor $1,000 | Short | Ml. Mil. | $1,000 ge, $1,000 | Short {M1 

Ibs tons |dol Ibs. tons (dol. 
1922..... 950 128,289 533, 662 58,593|353,274| 40 ete 544) 34,273 ast. 941 16,916}207,148| 12 
¥923..... 1,435|210,945|618,322| 86 '565/508,335| 69 450| 28;800/263,676| 19,512|/306,010| 26 
1924.1... 1,634|214,087|690,493 110,479|515,831| 67 488} 39,076/311,236) 23,031|355,366) 31 
1925 5)..,.. 1,675|237,832|766,969 133,453/555,631| 34 it 24,560; 25,9 a 6 
1926.0... 740|243,547/798,941'127,831/611,991| 92 1,223] 112,499/399,156} 36,722|491,803) 49 
SOD Tirana. 1,684/220,609) 796,530, 100,363/576,960/ 74 1,669) 201,988/467,317 ,143)551,165| 72 
1928. Z 826/262,930' 781,071 72 1,125/110.216/383,669] 35,298)436,007| 42 
1929, 003|352/504|774,633| 97,604/612,136|] 81 »425/1 5| 45,499'491,058] 51 


- 1 4 ; 
re 394/181) '271|643, 033 64) 303/489, 361) 47 1,818 205, 453 533, 179} 53, »318 580, 988) 74 


‘0. 
1931.2... 1,043] 94/8871442.764| 32,7651291.996| 22 


Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Source: Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not include business ot 
foreign companies operating in the United States 


As of Dec. 31 Ordinary Policies Industrial Policies Group Policies Alt Policies 


No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. 1, 
23,081,758) 54,519,176] 73, 738, 801} 12, F338 6 681] 11,181 | 4,299,271) 97,629,440] 71,642,128 
:|32,738,561| 79,774,841] 89,426,438] 18,287,408] 37,774 | 9/886,029] 122,212,773 107,948, 778 
*|32;788/251|76,780,238| 82,944'658]17,265 390 9 713 Patt ED tenes tos" 154, 0 
-}82,788,261176, 780,238) 82,944, 1265, 29, : ; ‘ 


1/924'906|71,918, '517,404|17,154,473| 27/284 | 8'911'742] 113/469.594| 97.9851044 

622,406] 71,298,680] 82,579,393] 17,650,708] 20,324 | 8'593/022| 115,222,123] 98542411 

33'373,787|71,963, 3/970,863] 18,297,543] 25.203 |10,469°577] 117,369,853|100,730,415 

RONG Leese. 34,393,897|73,737,605| 86,715,415] 19,463,951! 21,932 |11/465.650| 121,131,244] 104,667,206 
35,255,027| 76,071,004) 88,881,442/20/591/183| 21/142 |12'910/263] 124°157.611|/109.572.451 
35,939/231177,265,494| 88,516,166 20,985,705] 22,791 |12,803,490 124,478,188|111,054,689 

36,992, 120|78,813,619|87,934'374|21.140,150| 24/438 |14'022'749| 124.950.932| 113,976,518 
nC a ae 38/238/679181,000,215187 331 Sa2ia1 343'694 26,610 |15,381,535) 125,793,8111117,794,384 


Sih i EAE A nl lad Del ad ek tah Ta etek hata cine Ashes Late athe ak AR EN EE 
New paid—for life insurance in 194l—ordinary, $5,592,087,000; industrial, $1,710, 
$1,028,936,000; total, $8,331,638,000. #1, 10620 ee 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE . 
Year Pay- Liabil- Year Pay- ¥ iabil- 


(Gal.) | Income] ments Assets ities (Cal.) Income mentk Assets eee \ 
1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1. 1.000 | $1.000 \ 
3,017,800) 1,246,169] 11,537,615) 10,867,475 5,0 a 
593,973] 2,246,776] 18,879,611] 17.862,14 Petes 3 3, 028 3a" 37a 3i6 33" rain 580 
1850,376/2,606,551/20,159,940| 19,115.88 5,257,049/3,610,343|26,249.049|25.084 340 
11211 )41653;396]3:087.014|20:754/112)19'773,947 5}357,45213,744,41 27,755 660|26,510,792 
193 4,622'292/3,016,434/20,895,726|19/885,328 :|5,453,133|2.641,526|29,243'411|27.995,660 
1934,... 7 4.785,985|2.704.946'21/843,794!20,813,483 15,657,842! 2,680,665!30,802,154129,404,609 


Credit Sales in the United Sinton in 1939 


Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


Total Credit Total 
Sales Sales | Sales ane 
$1,000 $1,000 
pg! Total 25,404,887 |13, abot 193|| Louisiana...| ‘330,527 FT ga8 
Ala ama.. 259/883 882||Maine,.... | 180,440 f 
Arizona... | i 183'333 Maryland. 362/483] 187/133 
Arkansas. . 187,493 105,810 OSA. 'S ok 991,116 543/310 
Callfornia.: | 1,907,509] 1,087/322!| Michigan. || 1,049'345 ‘ 
Colorado . 289,560] 154,479||Minnesota..| '766,080| .345°757 
Connecticut.| 447/676] 246/541 Mississippi. 189/939] 106,940 
; Delaware... 73,515 43,012)| Missouri. . 726,780 367,360] |T: 
Dist. of Col.| 233,741] 139;735]| Montana. 150,343 82/817 
Florida... ,. 349,664] 193,880||Nebraska../| 269/917| 120/373 
Georgia,....} 435,036] 247/885|| Nevada... _ | 41,47 21/94: 
Idaho. ..... 124/791 69,151||N. Hamp.. | 110/093 55,166 
Illinois. ....| 1,662,548] 834,094||New Jersey.| 811'809| 428'617 
Indiana... -. 662,584} 334/361|| New Mexico 82,615| 47,989 ! 
fowa....-+.| 71,516]  265,386||New York. .| 2,713,591| 1,399/288 |W: 333. 
Kansas... 335,183/  173,212/|N. Carolina.| '390/939] "2307641 eer 
entucky...| 324,486] _170,442||N. Dakota..| 111'755 50,814 : : ina Ve at 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, INC., 
131 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
THE AKRON NEWS AGENCY, 
22 So, Summit St., Akron, Ohio 
THE ALABAMA NEWS COMPANY, 
715-17 North 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, 
66-74 Orange St., Albany, N. Y. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, 
927 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md, 
THE BRIDGEPORT NEWS COMPANY, 
j 227 Middle Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
_ THE BUCKEYE NEWS COMPANY. 
: 610 E. Livingston Ave., Columbus, O. 
THE BUFFALO NEWS COMPANY, 
52-56 Bast Mokawk Street, Buffalo, N, ‘Y. 
THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, 
_ South Washington Square, Pkiladelphia, Pa. 
THE CHOCTAW NEWS COMPANY, 
{ 623-625 West California Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
_ THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, 
_ _ 2387-39 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
THE CITY NEWS COMPANY, 
93. High St., Fall River, Mass. 
_ THE CLEVELAND NEWS COMPANY, 
1760 East 25th Street, Cleveland, O. 
THE COLORADO NEWS COMPANY, 
, 1444-1446 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Col 
_ THE CONNECTICUT NEWS COMPANY, 
5 Portsea Street, New Haven, Conn. 
- THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, 
- . 800-8 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich, 
THE EASTERN NEWS COMPANY, 


—— ee ee. 


_—- 


358 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
| THE HOOSIER NEWS AGENCY, - 


: 110 North 
_ THE OWA NEWS COMPANY, 
’ 109 Bighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
THE LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY, 
301-307 Bast Boyd St., Los Angeles, 
THE LOUISVILLE NEWS COMPANY, 
St., Louisville, Ky. 
' a EWS SCOMEANY 
_ 997 Madison Avenue, Memphis. Tenn. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS NEWS COMPANY, 
"98 Washington Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TA NEWS COMPANY, - 
8-410 Sibley Street. St. Paul, Minn 
Pik NASHVILLE NEWS COMPANY, 
--'414-116 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 
“THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, 
: Newark, N. J. 
AND NEWS COMPANY, 
30 Garrison St., Boston, Mass. 


Vancouver 
Winnipeg 


4 


Shey 


———— 


Also Sub-Branches and Deliveries Located in 200 Lea 


_ 131 VARICK ST., NEW YORK CITY, Exclusive Wholesale Distributors of the 


Copies in quantities may be had by apply- 
at any of the following branches: 


THE NEW ORLEANS NEWS COMPANY, 
214 Decatur Street, New Orleans, 
THE OMAHA NEWS COMPANY, 
1421 Davenport St., Omaha, Neb. 
THE QREGON NEWS COMPANY, 
1100-1108 N.W. Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. s 
THE OSAGE NEWS COMPANY, 
23 North Main St., Tulsa, Okla. 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, 
300-308 Ferry Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 
THE PUGET SOUND NEWS COMPANY, 
1931 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
THE RHODE ISLAND NEWS COMPANY,. 
55 Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 
THE RIO GRANDE NEWS, COMPANY, 
511 No. Campbell St., El Paso, Texas, 
THE ROCHESTER NEWS COMPANY, 
19-27 Church Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
THE SAN ANTONIO NEWS AGENCY, 
719 South Flores St., San Antonio, Tex, > 
THE SAN DIEGO NEWS COMPANY, 
1459 G. St., San Diego, Calif. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, 
657 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE SCRANTON NEWS AGENCY, 
705 Pittston Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
THE SOUTHERN NEWS COMPANY, a 
477 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
THE SOUTH-WEST NEWS COMPANY, 
313-323 Hast Sixteenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
THE SPOKANE NEWS COMPANY, 
1720 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS COMPANY, 
101 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THE ST. LOUIS NEWS COMPANY, ING,, 
1335 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE SYRACUSE NEWS COMPANY, 
236-238 West Washington Street, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
THE TENNESSEE NEWS AGENCY 
737 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE TERRE HAUTE NEWS COMPANY, 
673 Tippecanoe Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
THE TEXAS NEWS COMPANY, 
329 Exposition Avenue, Dallas, Tez. 
THE TOLEDO NEWS COMPANY, 
711-713 South St. Clair Street, Toledo, oO. 
THE UTAH NEWS COMPANY, 
$50 Richards Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
THE VIRGINIA NEWS COMPANY, INC. 
507-509 Plume St., Norfolk, Va. GQ 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS COMPANY, 
1121 Fifth St., N.W., a Te D. C. 
WESTERN NEWS COMP. ’ 
beta: ‘Hast eters Street, Chicago, IIL 
THE WISCONSIN NEWS COMPANY, 
1317 North Third St:, Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE WORCESTER NEWS COMPANIY, . 
24-26 Harding Street, Worcester, Mass, G . 
THE YOUNGSTOWN NEWS COMPANY 
601 HElny Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LTD. 
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~ Old-Age Insurance 


Men & Women—Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 437 
Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has espe- 
cially prepared a new Old Age accident policy 
with Hospital and General Coverage benefits 
to be issued exclusively to men and women— 
ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account of 
their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. : 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of 

. $2,000, increasing to $3,000. Maximum month- 
ly benefits of $150, including Hospital care. 

_ Large cash sums for fractures, dislocations, etc. 
Doctor bills. Liberal benefits paid for any and 
every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of 
its kind and has promptly paid Over Two Million 
‘Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year— 
365 days—Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send mame, age and address of person 
to be insured; and the rlame and relationship of 
the beneficiary—that is all you do—then the 
Company will send a policy for 10 days’ FREE 

INSPECTION, without obligation. 30 days’ 
instirance will be added free when $3.65 is sent 
__-with request for policy. Offer is limited, so write 
; today. 


Self-study educational material for ambi- — 

tious people who want to get ahead. 
Complete home-study courses and self- 
instruction -books, slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed on every transac- 
tion. Cash paid for used courses. 1 

details and 84-page illustrated bargain ~ 
catalog FREE. Write today! 


IF R E NELSON COMPANY 


500 Sherman S#. 
Dept. 252, Chicago 
Ss SSeS 
is a disease 

which responds to treatment. 
Medical skill—human ig bag Pa 
intelligent study of each individual 
case—backed 2 over 60 years’ 
experience—have givenThe Keeley 
Institute international fame for its 
success with liquor and drug cases. 


Write Mr. O. E. Nelson for free 
information, 


"Keeley | 
INSTITUTE 
DWIGHT @ ILLINOIS MN 


“IS GOD DEAD?” 


(as this war grows worse Americans are asking that question) 


if Well, I can say to them that God is most 
- certainly NOT dead, for I TALKED 
_. WiTH GOD, and as a result of that little 
talk with God a strange Power came into 
my life. After 42 years of horrible, dis- 
mal, sickening failure, everything took 
ona brighter hue. It’s fascinating to talk 
with God, and it can be done very easily 
once you learn the secret. And when you 
do—well—there will corhe into your life 
the same dynamic Power which came 
into mine. The shackles of defeat which 
bound me for years went a-shimmering 
—and now—?—well, I own control of the 
largest daily newspaper in our County, 
1 own the largest office building in our 
City, I drive a beautiful Cadillac limou- 
sine. I own my own home, which has a 
lovely pipe-organ in it, and my family 
are abundantly provided for after I’m 
gone. And all this has been made pos- 
“sible because one day, ten years ago, I 
actually and literally talked with God. 
‘\ You, too, may experience that strange 
mystical Power which comes from talk- 


ing with God, and when you do, if there 
is poverty, unrest, unhappiness, or ill- 
health in your life, well—this same God- 
Power is able to do for you what it did for 
me. No matter how useless or helpess 
your life seems to be—all this can be 
changed. For this is not a human Power 
I’m talking about—it’s a God-Power. And 
there can be no limitations to the God- 
Power, can there? Of course not. You 
probably would like to know how you, 
too, may talk with God, so that this same 
Power which brought me these good © 
things might come into your life, too. 
Well—just write a letter or a post-card 
to Dr, Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 97, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, and full particulars of this 
strange Teaching will be sent to you free 
of charge. But write now—while you are 
in the mood. It only costs one cent to find 
out, and this might easily be the most 
pene one cent you have ever spent. 
t may sound unbelievable—but it’s true, 
or I wouldn’t tell you.it.was.—Adyvt. 
Copyright, 1942, Frank B. Robinson. 
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WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


He 110,000 a $ rf 
F ENTRIES : 8 

m 1000 | 

Di ILLUSTRATIONS 


Dictiona 


es oe. =. eee 
Hy paces 


"ye 


it defines all the most commonly used words, selected 
from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schools, editorial offices” 
—and is edited with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages: $3.50 to 


$8.75, depending on bindings. oe en 
: “AY your bookdealer, or order | Coupon for full information, Quiz & Picture Game FREE | < 
eee blish New Quiz | G6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. iz 
” from t @P ies NS a: | Please send me free the New Quiz and Picture é 

Game; also full information on Webster’s Collegiate | 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition. (World Almanac-43) | 


and Picture Game sent FREE. h 


- Mail coupon now. 
$4 Names. 3a%. Pe AR eee sre yas tae 


| 
: G. & C. MERRIAM CO. . WA ATESS 22s oie gc years e0js 00 0/6 chines ale m6 clglemaeunsmians 
 . Springfield. Mass: Sos Se 
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A WE HAD A 
DRINKER 


<+ IN 
THE FAMILY 


see 


Like thousands of other happy families, 
we know that drunkenness is a disease— 
and that it can be cured. Read, as we did, 
how the physicians of The Keeley Insti- 
tute have sent 400,000 men and women 
back to their homes happy and free from 
the liquor addiction, Read, as we did, 
what this 60-year medical experience has 
done for others. Not a home treatment. . 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for your FREE COPY {> 


Tt will be sent in a plain en- 
velope. All correspondence 
held in strict confidence. 


ee rr et 
Mr O. B. Nelson 
The Keeley Institute, Dwight, Ill. 
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‘The KEELEY INSTITUTE + 7vrcre 


ILLINOIS 


Any book, new or second-hand, 
out-of-print and hard-to-find quick- 
ly supplied at lowest prices! We 


issue frequent bargain catalogues 
which are sent “FREE” upon re- 


quest! Write:, 


OLD PROF’S BOOK SHOP 
W16 Arcadia Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 


When Pains 


of Rheumatism—Arthritis Bring 


Distress 


Use OINT-EASE at once for quick palliative re- 
lief, while causes are sought. Rub it in over the 
paining spot. Let its FOUR proven pain-relievin 
medicines quiet the sore sensory nerves where you fee 
these pains worst. And OINT-EASE does more. it 
brings a most comforting sensation of soothing heat 
for prolonged relief—by stimulating a flow of fresh 
cleansing blood to the place that hurts—so get 
OINT-EASE today. 

NOTE: OINT-EASE is the very same prepa- 
ration known and sold as JOINT-EASE for 
over 30 years. 


LANGUAGE S| 
Are’ IMPORTANT Today! 


Phonograph Record Courses 
in 31 Foreign Languages, 
Spanish and English. 
BARGAINS in every make. 
A choice of 10 sets in 
Spanish alone. Up to 45% 
off list price. Reasonable 
rentals, Savings for Teachers, 
Parents, Students, Business- 
men, Servicemen, Doctors, 
Lawyers, Clergy, etc. 

Mail Orders Everywhere—Free Booklet WA 


Language Service, 18 E. 41st St., N. ¥.C. 
Sets Rented— Sold —Exchanged — Purchased 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the strug- 
gle to breathe, if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for 


a free trial of a remarkable method. No ~ 


matter where you live or whether you haye 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you haye suffered 
a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are ut- 


terly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 


send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address aut 


WR a: 
Frontier Asthma Co. 55K Frontier Blag. 


462 Niagara St., ‘Buffalo, N. Y, 
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WY’ $1,000 safe 
LIFE INSURANCE 


5 Why You Can Buy 
: AMERICAN LIFE 
Insurance With Confidence 


Exceptionally Strong 
Financial Position 


‘ 

_ For each $100.00 
> of obligations 
| AMERICAN 
of LIFE has $109.15 


j in resources... 
. a greater margin = ses 
; of assets thane — == 


the average 
shown for 19 


— 


leading com- ~S> 
panies! 
4 Operates Under Rigid 
State Insurance Laws 
Deposits in Gov- 
ernment bonds 
and approved 
securities are 
made with the 
State Insurance 
Department for 
the protection of 
all policyhold- 
ers. 


Noted for Its Sound 
Management 


An old-estab- 
lished stipulated 
‘premium com- 
pany. (incorpo-- 
rated July 2, 
1925) AMERI- 
“CAN LIFE is 
noted for prompt 
payment of 
claims and sound 
management. 


—J 


oo 
ae 
SS 


$. B. HUNT, 
. Press y 
Carries Dunne's Highest 


Rating 
Dunne’s Insur- 


CAN LIFE top 
rating, A+ 


vmecwwee \W (Excellent), and 


Laci recommends 
yas company as be- 
REPORT || ing ‘‘entirely 
cinyrc gwen \! worthy of public 


confidence.” 


} - 


Special 20-Pay Life Policy With 
Extra Liberal Features— 


1/2 Regular Rate 


First 5 Years 


Imagine getting safe, 
liberal life insurance 
rotection for only 
1.00 a month (less 
than 25c a week). And 
what a policy! No pre- 
miums to pay after 20 
years. Has double in- 
demnity feature; lib- 
eral cash and loan 
values; attached 
$100.00 sight draft for 
emergency benefit. Policy issued to any 
man, woman or child in good health, age 
1 day to 55 years (amount of policy de- 
pends upon age). 


NO DOCTOR'S EXAMINATION— 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


No long application to fill out; no em- 
barrassing questions to answer. Every- 
thing handled by mail. Can you imagine 
a more pleasant, or more convenient way 
to get Life Insurance? 


MAIL COUPON NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Get your actual policy on wide-open 10-DAY 
FREE INSPECTION OFFER. No obligation to 


Ideal 
: Protection § 


Policy 


Veerveeuuon Pp 
“oun num 


’ buy. Nothing to lose. Mail coupon today to 


American Life & Accident Insurance Co. : 
| 282 American Life Bldg. @ St. Louis, Mo. | | 


| Full Name.....cccsesscescsreccsssacnssseersccsecsseeecanannsunessopecsassemensasses 
(Please ,.rint) 


Relationship 
Amount of Ins. 
Are you in good healtn?...,.--.csrre-s NOW Carvieds..sscccerssenee 
Check if under 
Age 46 and Double 
Amount is wanted. 


a eS SS ee Sel 


Name of Beneficiary 
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ding Fi ency Modulation—Television, etc. 
er xe Y rnaldettadie Information feral 


MANS GUIDE contains 
772 Pages, 400 Diagrams & Photos 
is complete—gives Authentic 
Principles & Practices in Con- 
struction, Operation, Service 
-& Repairs. Covers clearly and 
concisely Radio fundamentals 
—Ohm’s Law—Pbysics of 
sound as related to radio sci- 
ence—Meazuring instruments 
—Power supply—Resistors— 
Inductors — Condensers — 
‘Transformers and examples— 
Broadcasting stations—Radio 
Telephony—Receivers— Diagrams 
—Construction—Control systems— 
Loud speakers — Antenna systems 
—Auto ee eres piokure —Funlic Ad- 
dress Systems—Aircraft & Marine Radio—Radio 
Compass—Beacons—Automatic Radio Alarms— 
Short Wave—Coil Calculations—Testing—Cathode 
Tay oscillographs—Static Elimination—Trouble 
Pointers—Underwriter’s standards—Units and 
tables—Frequency Modulation—REVIEW QUES- 
TIONS & ANS RS, Ready Reference Index, 


$ #4 COMPLETE oc PAY ONLY $1 A MO. 

’ Get this practical information in handy 
form for yourself—Fill in and 

AUDEL, Publishers,49 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 

, Mail AUDELS NEW RADIOMANS GUIDE for free exami- 


nation, if O. K., | will send you $1 in 7 days; then remit 
$1 monthly until$4 is paid. Otherwise twill return It. 


RADIOMANS GUIDE | 


UI Se eg i co ee ee ee eS WOR 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


THIS BOOK Is OF VALUER 
TO ENGINEERS, 

; TO OPERATORS 
pets Your Yoentions in 
Simple, concise language on 

Diesel Operating & Main- 

tenance—Engine Starting— 

Air Starting Valves. 

Fuel Spray Valves—Inlet and 

Exhaust Valves—Valve Tim- 

ing—Fuel Pumps—Fuel In- 

jection Compressors—Starting 

Air Compressors—Scavengin: 

Air Compressors—Pistons an: 

Piston Rings—Cylinders— 

Lubrication—Cooling Systems 

—Fuel Ofl—The Engine Indi- 

cator—Governors—Engine 
Reversing—Semi-Diesel En- 
gines—High Speed Diesel En- 

: gines—Answers On Operation 
Horse Power Calculations, Including Two-Cycle 
Diesel Engines, ALL DETAILS ARE PLAINLY 
BROUGHT OUT. Saves fuel and operating trouble, 


avoeres - 


DVESEL ENGINE MAKUAL [KX 


=~ QVESTIONS ane ANSWERS 


884 Pages, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
To GET THIS PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY taps tpt aca 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W.23rd St., N.Y. 
Please Inail a copy of AUDELS DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 


If satisfactory, | will . 
wise I will return thenock= Be an mesuother 


Name... 


This 
£asy 


Way! 
Eww 


Contains Important phe a. 


and Essential Information 
——- WELOING METHODS 
WELDERS 


Every Welder Should Own This New, Useful Book 
containing clear, concise, practical informatio: 
ashe and facts relating to modern practice in al 

ranches, = to ine = ndsenag ree 400 
pages F ully ‘ustra: Ser i=] cover—pock size 
—a Ready Reference that Answers Your Questions 
accurately—Money Back if not O.K. To get this 
assistance for yourmelt, ordi Oony so0ey aaa 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23rd St.,N.Y. 
Please AUDELS WELDERS GUIDE ( $1). Hf sat- 
Steckers I will remit $1 on its safe arrival, o' will 
return the book. 


Employed by... eneceneenecnneescnannennsasWOR 


AUDELS 


MACHINISTS 


AND TOOL MAKERS HANDY BOOK 


A READY REFERENCE 
Tells How _to Operate 
and Set oS Lathes, 
Screw and Milling Ma- 
chines, Shapers, Drill 
Presses and All Other 
Machine Tools, 


A KEY TO SHOP PRACTICE 
In All Branches. For 
Every Machinist, 
Coens ge ks 

‘ator, Dra) 
Metal Worker, Mechanie 
and Student. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS 

IN ONE! GO FULLY — 
ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 
Covering 1—Modern 
Machine Shop Practice. 
2—Blue Print Reading 
and How to Draw. 3— 
4 Calculations & Mathe- 
Ss peace for beers 

—Sho ysies. 

papell dange ste 5—How to Use the 


ASKTO SEE IT Slide Rule, 
4. Get this information for yourself. Mail cou- 


AND TOOL MAKERS VAMDY BOOK 


0 Pacts 


pon today. No obligation unless satisfied. 
COMPLETE ° PAY ONLY $1A MO. 


OK. P. 8 Trial. I > i 
a days and $1 ‘monthly until $4 is paid, Otherwise I will 


! 
; 


TRANSPARENT 


. Elsie Boland 


of Norton, Kans. 
writes: ‘*Enclosed§ 
find two pictures. 
One shows how I 
looked beforel gots 
io! Lemeapem and thes 
other one after- t= 
| wards. Your teeth 
are beautiful.” 


We make to measure for you individually— 
BY MAIL—Dental Platesformenand women 
from an impression of yourownmouth taken 
by you at home. You willbe astounded when 
you see how little DENTAL PLATES will 
cost youif youfind whatothers paidfortheirs. 


We takethisrisk. We 
guarantee that if you are not fully satisfied 
with teeth we make for you, then, any time, 
within 60 days, we’llrefund your every cent. 
eee A LICENSED DENTIST SUPERVISES 
THE MAKING OF EACH DENTAL PLATE 

IMPRESSION MATERIAL, Catalog 
with our New Low Prices and full in- 
formation. Write today. ACT NOW! 


REPAIRS: —48-HOUR SERVICE 
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Male us prove every word we 
; say— Wear our teeth on trial 
foras long as60days. Then, if 
' you arenot perfectly satisfied, 
THEY WILL NOT COST YOU 
Professional Model. += 4 CENT. We take your word. 


U. S. DENTAL CO., 1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 600W, Chicago, Ill. 


Try testing your own sight at home now 
with our new patented Sight. Testers. 


GRACE YOUR FACE with 
GOOD-LOOKING GLASSES 


Select for yourself fromthemany stylesin 
our catalog the one that looks best on you. 
48-Hour Service. LENSES 
replaced. Frames mended. 


Wear our Glasses on Trial as long as 

16 days with our Money Back Guaran- 

&Up tee of Satisfaction! Then, if you are 
not fully 100% satisfied we will re- 

fund every cent you pay us for them. 

Complete Our Catalog of New Low Prices 
and SCIENTIFIC TEST Chart. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


U.S. Eye-Glasses Co., 1557 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 600W, Chicago 


TO HELP AMERICA REBUILD THE WORLD YOU MUST KNOW LANGUAGES 


LANGUAGES HELP YOU GO FARTHER 


| 


| 


| 
] 
| 


Tuck another language under your hat and 
be ready to go places, now and after the 
war! Distances have shrunk amazingly. 
Today the far corners of the world are 
next-door neighbors. In the Services . . . 
in private business and industry . . . in the 
professions, men and women who speak 
foreign languages are urgently needed. 
Learn Spanish or Portuguese for South and 


New York, 630 Fifth Avenue. Cl. 6-1416 
Rockefeller Center . . (at 50th Street) 
Brooklyn, 66 Court Street (Boro Hall) 
Philadelphia , . . 226 South I5th Street 
Washington . . 839. 17th Street, N. W. 


© Also Akron, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and all other 
leading cities throughout the world! 


Central American contacts. Or choose fron 
24 other tongues available at Berlitz. An: 
language is.a good investment! And you 
can master your second language quickl 
and easily at Berlitz, famous as the teaché: 
of diplomatic, political, and business lead 
ers. Private or class instruction. Choice o 
hours: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. For 65 year 
Berlitz has never failed! 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
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